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SPECIAL 


SESSION OF THE 


SENATE. 





IN SENATE. 
Fripay, March 4, 1881. 


Hon. CursTerR A. Artuur, Vice-President of the United States, 
having taken the oath of office at the close of the last regular session 
of the Forty-sixth Congress, took the chair. 


PRAYER. 


Rev. J. J. Buttock, Chaplain to the Senate, offered the following 
rayer: 

. Almighty and ever-living God, the Father of all our mercies and 
the Supreme Ruler of the Universe, whose power no creature can 
resist, as Thy dependent creatures and as the subjects of Thy moral 
government it becomes us to make acknowledgment of Thee in all 
our ways and to render obedience to all Thy commandments, ever 
remembering that all our prosperity comes from Thee. We thank 
Thee, O God, for all Thy great and continued goodness to us as a 
people, for Thou hast blessed us above all the nations of the earth; 
Thou hast given us this goodly land as our heritage, a land of light 
and of liberty and of rich abundance. We pray that we may never 
forfeit by our ingratitude and disobedience the inestimable blessings 
of civil and religious liberty bequeathed to us by our fathers and pur- 
chased with their blood; but may we long remain a united and godly 
and prosperous people, ever enjoying Thy favor, which is life, and 
Thy loving kindness, which is better than life. 

And now, our Father, we would offer our sincere and earnest prayers 
for Thy servants, the President and Vice-President elect of the United 
States, who are this day to be inaugurated in the highest offices within 
the gift of this great people. May they be plenteously endowed with 
wisdom from on high to guide and assist them in the discharge of the 
high trust that has been committed to them; may they be a blessing 
and an honor to their country and to the whole world. 

We would also pray for the Senators called to meet in executive 
session to co-operate in carrying on the affairs of this Government. 
May all that they do redound to Thy glory and the best interests of 
our common country. : 

These blessings we ask for Christ our Redeemer’s sake. Amen. 


. PROCLAMATION. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the proclama- | 


tion of the President convening the extraordinary session of the 
Senate. 
The Secretary (Mr. Joun C. BurcH) read as follows: 
By the President of the United States of America. 
A PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas objects of interest to the United States require that the Senate should 
be convened at twelve o'clock on the 4th of March next, to receive and act upon 
such communications as may be made to it on the part of the Executive: 

Now, therefore, I, Rutherford B. H#yes, President of the United States, have 
considered it to be my duty to issue this my bey ee declaring that an extra- 
ordinary occasion requires the Senate of the United States to convene for the trans- 
action of business at the Capitol, in the city of Washington, on the 4th day of March 
next, at twelve o’clock at noon on that day, of which all who shall at that time be 
entitled to act as members of that body are hereby required to take notice. 

Given under my hand and the seal of the United States, at Washington, the 28th 
day of February, in the year of our Lord 1881, and of the Independence of the Uni- 
ted States of America the one hundred and fifth. 

R. B. HAYES. 


(SKAL.] 
By the President: 
Wa. M. Evarts, 
Secretary of State. 


SWEARING IN OF SENATORS. 
‘The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senators-elect will now be sworn. 


; 








As their names are read by the Secretary they will advance to the 
chair to take the oath of office prescribed by law. 

The Secretary called the names of— 

Thomas F. Bayard, of Delaware. 

Ambrose E. Burnside, of Rhode Island. 

Omar D. Conger, of Michigan. 

Henry L. Dawes, of Massachusetts. 

George IF’. Edmunds, of Vermont. 

James G. Fair, of Nevada. 

Arthur P. Gorman, of Maryland. 

As their names were called the respective Senators-elect, with the 
exception of Mr. EpMUNDs, of Vermont, who was absent, came for- 
ward, and the oaths prescribed by the acts of June 1, 1789, and July 
2, 1862, were administered to them. 

The Secretary called the names of— 

Johnson N. Camden, of West Virginia. 

Francis M. Cockrell, of Missouri. 

James Z. George, of Mississippi. 

Howell E. Jackson, of Tennessee. 

Charles W. Jones, of Florida. 

William Mahone, of Virginia. 

Sam. Bell Maxey, of Texas. 

As their names were called the respective Senators-elect, with the 
exception of Mr. MAHONE, of Virginia, who was absent, came for- 
ward, and the oath prescribed by the act of July 11, 1868, was admin- 
istered to them. 

The Secretary called the names of— 

Eugene Hale, of Maine. 

Benjamin Harrison, of Indiana. . 

Samuel J. R. McMillan, of Minnesota. 

John F Miller, of California. 

John I. Mitchell, of Pennsylvania. 

Thomas C. Platt, of New York. 

Philetus Sawyer, of Wisconsin. 

William J. Sewell, of New Jersey. 

John Sherman, of Ohio. 

Charles H. Van Wyck, of Nebraska. 

As their names were called the respective Senators-elect came for- 
ward, and the oaths prescribed by the acts of June 1, 1789, and July 
2, 1862, were administered to them. 

The Senators-elect having been sworn and taken their seats in the 
Senate, the following Senators were present : 

From the State of— 

Alabama—John T. Morgan and James L, roe 

Arkansas—Augustus H. Garland and James D. Walker. 

California—James T. Farley and John F. Miller. 

Colorado—Nathaniel P. Hill and Henry M. Teller. 

Connecticut—Joseph R. Hawley and Orville H. Platt. 

Delaware—Thomas F’. Bayard and Eli Saulsbury. 

Florida—Wilkinson Cali and Charles W. Jones. 

Georgia—Joseph E. Brown and Benjamin H. Hill. 

Illinois—David Davis and John A. Logan. 

Indiana—Benjamin Harrison and Daniel W. Voorhees. 

Iowa—Samuel J. Kirkwood. 

Kansas—John J. Yngalls and Preston B. Plumb. 

Kentucky—James 8. Beck and John 8. Williams. 

Louisiana—Beniamin F. Jonas and William Pitt Kellogg. 

Maine—James G. Blaine and Eugene Hale. 

Maryland—Arthur P. Gorman and James B. Groome. 

Massachusetts—Henry L. Dawes and coatee F. Hoar. 

Michigan—Omar D, Conger and Thomas W. Ferry. 
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Minnesota—Samuel J. R. McMillan and William Windom. 

Mississippi—James Z. George and Lucius Q. C. Lamar. 

Missouri—F rancis M. Cockrell and George G. Vest. 

Nebraska—Alvin Saunders and Charles H. Van Wyck. 

Nevada—James G. Fair and John P. Jones. 

New Hampshire—Henry W. Blair and Edward H. Rollins. 

New Jersey—-John R. McPherson and William J. Sewell. 

New York—Roscoe Conkling and Thomas C. Platt. 

North Carolina—Matt. W. Ransom and Zebulon B. Vance. 

Ohio—George H. Pendleton and John Sherman. 

Oregon—La Fayette Grover and James H. Slater. 

Pennsylvania—James Donald Cameron and John I. Mitchell. 

Rhode Island—Henry B. Anthony and Ambrose E. Burnside. 

South Carolina—M. C. Butler and Wade Hampton. 

Tennessce—Isham G. Harris and Howell E. Jackson. 

Texas—Richard Coke and Sam. Bell Maxey. 

Vermont—Justin §. Morrill. 

Virginia—John W. Johnston. 

West Virginia—Johnson N. Camden and Henry G. Davis. 

Wisconsin—Philetus Sawyer. 

Mr. GARLAND. Mr. President, I am requested to state that the 
Hon. WILLIAM B. ALLISON, of Iowa, is confined to his room by indis- 
position. 

INAUGURATION CEREMONIES. 

The persons entitled to admission on the floor of the Senate Cham- 
ber having been admitted to the places reserved for them, the Presi- 
dent, Hon. JamMEs A. GARFIELD, of Ohio, entered the Senate Chamber, 
accompanied by the late President, Hon. RUTHERFORD B. HaYEs, and 
Mr. PENDLETON, Mr. BaYarD, and Mr. ANTHONY, members of the 
committee of arrangements, and was escorted to a seat in front of the 
Secretary’s desk, and the Jate President and the members of the com- 
mittee were seated on his right and left. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Sergeant-at-Arms will now execute 
the order of the Senate relative to the inaugural ceremonies of the 
President of the United States. 

Those in the Senate Chamber proceeded to the platform on the cen- 
tral portico of the Capitol in the following order: 

The marshal of the District of Columbia and the marshal of the 
Supreme Court. 

Ex-Presidents and ex-Vice-Presidents. 

The Supreme Court. 

The Sergeant-at-Arms of the Senate. 

The Committee of Arrangements. 

The President and the President-elect. 

The Vice-President and the Secretary of the Senate. 

Members of the Senate. 

The Diplomatic Corps. 

Heads of Departments. 

Members of the House of Representatives and Members-elect, gov- 
ernors and ex-governors of States, officers of the Senate and officers 
of the House of Representatives. 

All other persons who have been admitted to the floor of the Senate 
Chamber. 

The President-elect delivered the following 
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FELLOW-CITIZENS: We stand to-day upon an eminence which over- 
looks a hundred years of national life—a century crowded with perils, 
but crowned with the triumphs of liberty and law. Before continu- 
ing the onward march, let us pause on this height, for a moment, to 
strengthen our faith and to renew our hope bya glance at the pathway 
along which our people have traveled. 

It is now three days more than a hundred years since the adoption 
of the first written Constitution of the United States—the articles of 
confederation and perpetual union. ‘The new Republic was then 
beset with dangers on every hand. It had not conquered a place in 
the family of nations. The decisive battle of the war for independ- 
ence, whose centennial anniversary will soon be gratefully celebrated 
at Yorktown, had not yet beenfought. The colonists were struggling 
not only against the armies of a great nation, but against the settled 
opinions of mankind; for the world did not then believe that the 
supreme authority of government could be safely intrusted to the 
guardianship of the people themselves. 

We cannot overestimate the fervent love of liberty, the intelligent 
courage, and the saving common sense with which our fathers made 
the great experiment of self-government. When they found, after a 
short trial, that the confederacy of States was too weak to meet the 
necessities of a vigorous and expanding Republic, they boldly set it 
aside, and in itsstead established a national Union, founded directly 
upon the will of the people, and endowed with full power of self-pres- 
ervation and with ample authority for the accomplishment of its 
great objects. 

Under this Constitution, the boundaries of freedom have been en- 

ed; the foundations of order and have been strengthened ; 
and the growth of our people, in all the better elements of national 
life, has vindicated the wisdom of the founders and given new hope to 
their descendants. Under this Constitution, our people, long ago,made 
themselves safe against danger from without, coe secured for their 
mariners and flag equality of rights on all the seas. Under this Con- 
stitution, twenty-five States have been added to the Union, with con- 


stitutions and laws, framed and enforced by their own citizens, to 
secure the manifold blessings of local self-government. 

The jurisdiction of this Constitution now covers an area fifty times 
greater than that of the original thirteen States, and a population 
twenty times greater than that of 1780. 

The supreme trial of the Constitution came, at last, under the tre- 
mendous pressure of civil war. We ourselves are witnesses that the 
Union emerged from the blood and fire of that conflict purified and 
made stronger for all the beneficent purposes of good government. 

And now, at the close of this first century of growth, with the 
inspirations of its history in their hearts, our people have lately re- 
viewed the condition of the nation, passed judgment upon the con- 
duct and opinions of political parties, and registered their will con- 
cerning the future administration of the Government. To interpret 
and to execute that will, in accordance with the Constitution, is the 
paramount duty of the Executive. 

Even from this brief review it is manifest that the nation is reso- 
lutely facing to the front, resolved to employ its best energies in de- 
veloping the great possibilities of the future. Sacredly preserving 
whatever has been gained to liberty and good government during the 
century, our people are determined to leave behind them all those 
bitter controversies concerning things which have been irrevocably 
settled, and the further discussion of which can only stir up strife 
and delay the onward march. 

The supremacy of the nation and its laws, should be no longer a 
subject of debate. That discussion which, for half a century, threat- 
ened the existence of the Union, was closed at last, in the high court 
of war, by a decree from which there is no appeal, that the Constitu- 
tion and the laws made in pursuance thereof are and shall continue 
to be the supreme law of the land, binding alike upon the States and 
upon the people. This decree does not disturb the autonomy of the 
States nor interfere with any of their necessary rights of local self- 
government; but it does fix and establish the permanent supremacy 
of the Union. 

The will of the nation, speaking with the voice of battle and 
through the amended Constitution, has fulfilled the great promise of 
1776 by proclaiming “liberty throughout the land to all the inhab- 
itants thereof.” 

The elevation of the negro race from slavery to the full rights of 
citizenship, is the most important political change we have known. 
since the adoption of the Constitution of 1787. No thoughtful man 
can fail to appreciate its beneficent effects upon our institutions and 
people. It has freed us from the perpetual danger of war and disso- 
lution. It has added immensely to the moral and industrial forces of 
our people. It has liberated the master, as well as the slave, from a 
relation which wronged and enfeebled both. It has surrendered to 
their own guardianship the manhood of more than five million of 
people, and has opened to each one of them a career of freedom and 
usefulness. It has given new inspiration to the power of self-help 
in both races, by making labor more honorable to the one and more 
necessary to the other. The influence of this force will grow greater 
and bear richer fruit with the coming years. 

No doubt this great change has caused serious disturbance to our 
southern communities. This is to be deplored; though it was perhaps 
unavoidable. But those who resisted the change should remember 
that, under our institutions, there was no middle ground for the negro 
race between slavery and equal citizenship. There can be no perma- 
nent, disfranchised peasantry in the United States. Freedom can 
never yield its fullness of blessings so long as the law, or its adminis- 
tration, places the smallest obstacle in the pathway of any virtuous 
citizen. 

Theemancipated race has already made remarkable progress. With 
unquestioning devotion to the Union, with a patience and gentleness 
not born of fear, they have “followed the light as God gave them to 
see the light.” They are rapidly laying the material foundations of 
self-support, widening their circle of intelligence, and beginning to 
epjoy the blessings that gather around the homes of the industrious 
poor. They deserve the generous encouragement of all good men. 
So far as my authority lawfully extends, they shall enjoy the full 
and equal protection of the Constitution and the laws. 

The free enjoyment of equal suffrage is still in question; and a frank 
statement of the issue may aid its solution. It is alleged that,in many 
communities, negro citizens are practically denied the freedom of 
the ballot. In so far as the truth of this allegation is admitted, it is 
answered that, in many places, honest local government is impossible 
if the mass of uneducated negroes are allowed to vote. These are 
grave allegations. So far as the latter is true, it is the only pallia- 
tion that can be offered for opposing the freedom of the ballot. Bad 
local government is certainly a great evil, which ought to be pre- 
vented; but to violate the freedom and sanctity of the suffrage is 
more than an evil—it is a crime which, if persisted in, will destroy 
the Government itself. Suicide is not a remedy. If in other lands it 
be high treason to compass the death of the king, it should be counted 
no less a crime here to strangle our sovereign power and stifle its 
voice. 

It has been said that unsettled questions have no pity for the re- 
pose of nations. It should be said, with the utmost emphasis, that 
this question of the suffrage will never give repose or safety to the 
State or to the nation until each, within its own jurisdiction, makes 
and keeps the ballot free and pure by the strong sanctions of the law. 
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But the danger which arises from ignorance in the voter, cannot be 
denied. It covers a field far wider than that of negros e and 
the present condition of the race. It is a danger that lurks and hides 
in the sources and fountains of power in every State. We have no 
standard by which to measure the disaster that may be brought upon 
us by ignorance and vice in the citizen when joined to corruption 
and fraud in the suffrage. 

The voters of the Union, who make and unmake constitutions, and 
upon whose will hang the destinies of our governments, can trans- 
mit their supreme authority to no successors save the coming oe 
tion of voters, who are the sole heirs of sovereign power. If that 
generation comes to its inheritance blinded by ignorance and cor- 
rupted by vice, the fall of the Republic will be certain and remediless. 

The census has already sounded the alarm, in the appalling figures 
which mark how dangerously high the tide of illiteracy has risen 
among our voters and their children. To the South this question is 
of supreme importance. But the responsibility for the existence of 
slavery did not rest upon the South alone. The nation itself is respon- 
sible for the extension of the suffrage, and is under special obligations 
to aid in removing the illiteracy which it has added to the voting 
population. For the North and South alike, there is but one remedy. 
All the constitutional power of the nation and of the States and all 
the volunteer forces of the people should be summoned to meet this 
danger, by the saving influence of universal education. 

It is the-high privilege and sacred duty of those now living to edu- 
cate their successors and fit them, by intelligence and virtue, for the 
inheritance which awaits them. 

In this beneficent work, sections and races should be forgotten, and 
partisanship should be unknown. Let our people find a new mean- 
ing in the divine oracle which declares that “A little child shall lead 
them ;” for our own little children will soon control the destinies of 
the Republic. 

My countrymen, we do not now differ in our judgment concerning 
the controversies of past generations; and fifty years hens our chil- 
dren will not be divided in their opinions concerning our controver- 
sies. They will surely bless their fathers and their fathers’ God, that 
the Union was preserved, that slavery was overthrown, and that both 
races were made equal before the law. We may hasten or we may 
retard, but we cannot prevent the final reconciliation. Is it not pos- 
sible for us, now, to make a truce with time, by anticipating and ac- 
cepting its inevitable verdict ? 

‘nterprises of the highest importance to our moral and material 
well-being, invite us and offer ample employment for our best ae 
Let all our people, leaving behind them the battle-fields of dead is- 
sues, move forward, and in the strength of liberty and the restored 
Union, win the grander victories of peace. 

The prosperity which now prevails is without a parallel in our his- 
tory. Fruitful seasons have done much to secure it; but they have 
not done all. The preservation of the public credit and the resump- 
tion of specie pape, so successfully attained by the administra- 
tion of my predecessors, have enabled our people to secure the bless- 
ings which the seasons brought. 

By the experience of commercial nations,in all ages, it has been 
found that gold and silver afford the only safe foundation for a mon- 
etary system. Confusion has recently been created by variations in 
the relative value of the two metals. But I confidently believe that 
arrangements can be made between the leading commercial nations 
which will secure the general use of both metals. Congress should 
provide that the compulsory coinage of silver now required by law 
may not disturb our monetary system, and that neither metal shall be 
driven out of circulation. If possible, such an adjustment should be 
made that the purchasing power of every coined dollar shall be ex- 
actly equal to its debt-paying power in all the markets of the world. 

The chief duty of the National Government, in connection with the 
currency of the country, is to coin money and to declare its value. 
Grave doubts have been entertained whether Congress is authorized 
hy the Constitution to make any form of paper money a legal tender. 
The present issue of United States notes has been sustained by the 
necessities of war; but such paper should depend for its value and 
currency upon its convenience in use and its prompt redemption in 
coin at the will of the holder, and not upon its compulsory circulation. 
These notes are not money, but ep omey topay money. Ifthe holders 
demand it, the promise should be kept. 

The refunding of the national debt, at a lower rate of interest, should 
be accomplished without compelling the withdrawal of the national- 
bank notes, and thus disturbing the business of the country. 

I venture to refer to the position I have occupied on financial ques- 
tions, during a long service in Congress, and to say that time and 
experience have strengthened the opinions I have so often expressed 
on these subjects. 

The finances of the Government shall suffer no detriment which 
it may be possible for my administration to prevent. 

The interests of agriculture deserve more attention from the Gov- 
ernment than they have yet received. The farms of the United States 
afford homes and employment for more than one-half our people, 
and furnish much the largest part of all our exports. As the Govern- 
ment lights our coasts for the protection of mariners and for the bene- 
fit of commerce, so it should give to the tillers of the soil the best 
lights of practical science and experience. 
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Our manufactures are rapidly making us ees independent, 
and are opening to capital and labor new and profitable fields of em- 
ployment. Theirsteady and healthy growthshould still be maintained. 
Our facilities for transportation should be promoted by the continued 
improvement of our harbors and great interior water-ways and by the 
increase of our tonnage on the ocean. 

The development of the world’s commerce has led to an urgent de- 
mand for shortening the great sea voyage around Cape Horn by con- 
structing ship-canals or railways across the Isthmus which unites the 
continents. Various plans to this end have been suggested and will 
need consideration ; but none of them has been sufficiently matured 
to warrant the United States in extending pecuniary aid. The sub- 
ject, however, is one which will immediately engage the attention of 
the Government with a view to a thorough protection of American 
interests. We shall urge no narrow policy, nor seek peculiar or exclu- 
sive privileges in any commercial route; but in the language of my 
predecessor, I believe it to be “the right and duty of the United 
States to assert and maintain such supervision and authority over 
any interoceanic canal across the isthmus that connects North and 
South America as will protect our national interests.” 

The Constitution guarantees absolute religious freedom. Congress 
is prohibited from making any law respecting an establishment of 
religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof. The Territories of 
the United States are subject to the direct legislative authority of 
Congress; and hence the General Government is responsible for the 
violation of the Constitution in any of them. It is, therefore, a re- 
proach to the Government that, in the most populous of the Territo- 
ries, the constitutional guarantee is not enjoyed by the —— and the 
authority of Congress is set at naught. The Mormon Church not only 
offends the moral sense of mankind by sanctioning polygamy, but 
prevents the administration of justice through the ordinary instrumen- 
talities of law. . 

In my judgment, it is the duty of Congress, while respecting to the 
uttermost the conscientious convictions and religious scruples of 
every citizen, to prohibit within its jurisdiction all criminal practices, 
especially of that class which destroy the family relations and en- 
danger social order. Norcan any ecclesiastical organization be safely 
permitted to usurp, in the smallest degree, the functions and powers 
of the National Government. 

The civil service can never be placed on a satisfactory basis until 
it is regulated bylaw. For the good of the service itself, for the pro- 
tection of those, who are intrusted with the appointing power, against 
the waste of time and obstruction to the public business caused by 
the inordinate pressure for place, and for the protection of incum- 
bents against intrigue and wrong, I shall, at the proper time, ask 
Congress to fix the tenure of the minor offices of the several Executive 
Departments, and to prescribe the grounds upon which removals shal} 
be made during the terms for which incumbents have been appointed. 

Finally, acting always within the authority and limitations of the 
Constitution, invading neither the rights of the States nor the re- 
served rights of the people, it shall be the purpose of my administra- 
tion to maintain the authority of the nation in all places within its 
jurisdiction ; to enforce obedience to all the laws of the Union in the 
interests of all the people; to demand rigid economy in alt the ex- 
penditures of the Government; and to require the honest and faith- 
ful service of all executive officers, remembering that the offices were 
created not for the benefit of incumbents or their supporters, but for 
the service of the Government. 

And now, fellow-citizens, I am about to assume the great trust 
which you have committed to my hands. I appeal to you for that 
earnest and thoughtful support which makes this Government in fact, 
as it is in law, a government of the people. ‘ 

I shall greatly rely upon the wisdom and patriotism of Congress and 
of those who may share with me the responsibilities and duties of ad- 
ministration. And, above all, upon our efforts to promote the welfare 
of this great eoraee and their Government, I reverently invoke the 
support and blessings of Almighty God. 

The oath of office was then administered to the President by the 
Chief-Justice of the United States. 

The Senate returned to their Chamber, and the Vice-President took 
the chair at twenty-five minutes past one o’clock p. m. 


NOTIFICATION TO THE PRESIDENT. 
Mr. PENDLETON. Mr. President, I offer the following resolution : 


Resolved, That a committee of three members be ee by the Vice-Presi- 
dent to wait upon the President of the United States and inform him thata quorum 
of the Senate has assembled, and that the Senate is ready to receive any communi- 
cation he may be pleased to make, 


Mr. CONKLING. I wish to ask the Senator from Ohio whether 
this implies that we are to wait until we receive a return from this 
message? If so, I should be opposed to it. For one, I want to ad- 
journ and adjourn till Monday to the end that we may have some 
sleep, some recess from the weariness of which we have had so much. 
If this is only to send a committee, I will not object; and after the 
resolution is acted on, if I can get the floor, I will move an adjourn- 
ment until Monday. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the resolution of the 
Senator from Ohio. 

The resolution was agreed to. 
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The VICE-PRESIDENT aapeinin Mr. PENDLETON, Mr. Davis of 
Ilinois, and Mr. TELLER as the committee. 


ADJOURNMENT AND HOUR OF MEETING. 


Mr. CONKLING. I move that the Senate do now adjourn until 
Monday next at twelve o’clock. 

Mr. HOAR. Is not that an unusual motion, to adjourn two days 
after having ordered such a communication to the President as has 
just been authorized ? 

Mr. CONKLING. One of the days is Sunday. 

Mr. HOAR. While it might be proper while the committee are 
gone to adjourn till to-morrow, yet the President may have a com- 
munication to make to us to-morrow that will require us to be here. I 
hope the adjournment will be until Saturday. 

. PENDLETON. I feel very certain that it will be more agree- 
able to the Executive that the Senate shall adjourn until to-morrow 
and not until Monday. I have no desire to move a substitute for the 
proposition of the Senator from New York, but I have reason to know 
that it will be agreeable to the Executive that there should be a ses- 
sion to-morrow. 

Mr. CONKLING. Had the Senator from Ohio made that statement 
to me before he offered his resolution and had it acted upon I think 
I would have ventured to object to its consideration. I made an in- 
quiry of him intending to elicit exactly that which he has now stated. 
I think that had the Senator understood the whole scope of my ques- 
tion he would have answered it. After what he has said I shall cer- 
tainly not interpose any rest which I need or anybody else may need 
against what the Senator understands to be the convenience of the 
President. Therefore I change my motion and movethat the Senate 
now adjourn and then it will meet to-morrow. 

Mr. PENDLETON. I suggest that we had better fix the hour of 
meeting regularly at twelve o’clock, by resolution. 

Mr. CONKLING. Then to satisfy all Senators, first I move that 
the hour of meeting of the Senate, until otherwise ordered, be twelve 
o’clock noon. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from New York offers the 
following order: 

Ordered, That the daily hour of meeting of the Senate, until otherwise ordered, 
be twelve o'clock meridian. 

The order was agreed to. 

Mr. CONKLING. Now I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at one o’clock and thirty-two min- 
utes p. m.) the Senate adjourned. 


SATURDAY, March 5, 1881. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. J. J. BuLLock, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


PETITIONS AND MEMOBIALS. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair has certain petitions which 
have been placed in his hands to present to the Senate. They are 
petitions praying for special legislation. The Chair is of the opinion 
that such petitions cannot be received at an extraordinary session of 
the Senate. He findsthat there are precedents to the effect that such 
petitions should be received and laid upon the table. 

Mr. HARRIS. I suggest that the petitions be laid upon the table 
until such time as the Senate shall meet in legislative session. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. : The last decision to which the Chair 
refers is to this effect: 

It is not in order to present petitions or memorials praying for special legislation 
at a session of the Senate specially called by the President, in the recess of Con- 
gress, and which the Senate could not, without the co-operation of the House of 
Representatives, mature. (Special or called session of Senate, March 13, 1873.) 

Under this decision it would not be in order for the Chair to present 
the petitions. The Chair being in doubt asks the Senate what order 
they choose to take, and he will take the sense of the Senate on the 
question. 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. My recollection is that this very question 
came up four years ago, and I think it was held by the Senate that 
the reception of petitions is always in order. They were received, 
and I think laid on the table. That is my recollection, and I think 
the Journal will show some such action as that. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I move that the petitions which the Vice-Presi- 
dent has received be retained in the hands of the Vice-President, to 
be presented at the beginning of the legislative session. 

Mr. CONKLING. I suggest to my honorable friend from Missouri 
to make that as a suggestion, not as a formal motion. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I make it as a suggestion, then, that they be 
retained by the Vice-President to be presented when the Senate meets 
in legislative session. 

Mr, CONKLING. Nobody, I imagine, objects to that. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. If there be no objection the petitions 
will be so retained. 

WINFIELD SCOTT HANCOCK. 


Mr. HOAR. I ask unanimous consent for the present consideration 
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of a resolution which I send to the desk, which I am sure it will give 
every member of the Senate pleasure to support. 

The resolution was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That Winfield Scott Hancock be entitled to the privileges of the floor 
of the Senate during his stay in Washington. 

The resolution was considered by unanimous consent, and agreed 
to. 

ELECTION OF PRESIDENT. 


Mr. BLAINE. I gave notice some weeks ago in the Senate that at 
the spring session I would offer a resolution upon a subject then under 
discussion; and I now offer the following : 

Resolved, That a special committee of five Senators be appointed by the Chair 
to take into consideration the mode of voting for President and Vice-President of 
the United States, and the mode of counting and certifying the same, and to report 
such propositions for change in the laws or Constitution as may seem to them ex- 
pedient. That said committee have power to sit during the recess of ae 5 
and that they be directed to report on or before the second Wednesday of Jan- 


uary, 1882. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to considering the 
resolution at this time ? 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. I suggest to my friend from Maine 
that he allow the resolution to lie on the table and be printed. That 
would be the better course, I think. 

Mr. BLAINE. I have no objection to that course if there is objec- 
tion to considering the resolution now. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will lie on the table and 
be printed. 

NOTIFICATION TO THE PRESIDENT. 


Mr.PENDLETON. The committee which was appointed yesterday 
to wait upon the President of the United States and inform him that 
a quorum of this body had convened and was ready to receive any 
communication which he might desire to make, have performed that 
duty, and the President notitied them that he would communicate to 
the Senate to-day at three o’clock. I move that the Senate take a 
recess until three o’clock. 


WITHDRAWAL OF DUPLICATE CREDENTIALS. 


Mr. FERRY. If the Senator will allow me, before he submits his 
motion, I desire to offer a resolution. 

Mr. PENDLETON. Certainly. 

Mr. FERRY. I ask for the following : 


Ordered, That the duplicate credentials of Hon. Omar D. CoNGER be withdrawn 
from the files of the Senate. 


Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. 
the order. 

Mr. FERRY. The original is on file, and the duplicate is not neces- 
sary, and the order is simply to withdraw it. Certainly there can 
be no objection, as the original is on file. I will say to the Senator 
that it may be a gratification to my colleague to obtain the duplicate, 
and, the original being on file, I trust the Senator from West Virginia 
will not object to this order. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. Do I understand that there are two 
sets on file? 

Mr. FERRY. Two sets are on file, the original and the duplicate. 
I simply ask to withdraw the duplicate, leaving the original. Cer- 
tainly there can be no objection to that. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. There is no objection to that. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. If there be no objection the order will 
be agreed to. It is agreed to. ' 


RECESS. 
Inow renew my motion to take a recess until 


I should like to ask the object of 


Mr. PENDLETON. 
three o’clock. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at twelve o’clock and twenty min- 
utes p. m.) the Senate took a recess until three o’clock. 

At three o’clock the Vice-President entered the Senate Chamber, 
and was greeted with applause by the galleries, as had been Mr. 
BLAINE on his entrance a few moments before. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senate will come to order. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. President, I presume that the galleries are 
filled with strangers, who are unacquainted with the rules and orders 
of the Senate. They should be made to understand that any mani- 
festation of approbation or disapprobation is an insult to the body, 
and will lead immediately to the galleries being cleared. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Sergeant-at-Arms will see that 
order is maintained in the galleries. 


EXECUTIVE BUSINESS. 


Mr. O. L. PRUDEN, one of the secretaries of the President of the 
United States, appeared below the bar of the Senate and said: 

Mr. President, I am directed by the President of the United States 
to deliver to the Senate a message in writin. 

Mr. CAMERON. I move that the Senate proceed now to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the con- 
sideration of executive business. After one hour and forty minutes 
spent in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at four o’clock 
and forty-five minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned. 





1881. 


Monpay, March 7, 1881. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. J. J. Buttock, D. D. 
The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday last was read and 
approved. 
Wri11aM B, ALLison, a Senator from the State of Iowa, appeared 
in his seat to-day. 
SWEARING IN OF A SENATOR. 


Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, the credentials of my colleague, 
Hon. William Mahone, have been read and placed on the files of the 
Senate. He is present, and I ask that he be now sworn. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator-elect will advance to the 
chair of the Vice-President, and the oath will be administered to him. 

Mr. MAHONE advanced to the Vice-President’s desk, escorted by Mr. 
JOHNSTON, and the oath prescribed by the act of July 11, 1868, having 
been administered to him he took his seat in the Senate. 

Mr. PENDLETON. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at twelve o’clock and fourteen min- 
utes p. m.) the Senate adjourned. 


TUESDAY, March 8, 1881. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. J. J. BuLtock, D. D. 

The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 
WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 

On motion of Mr. ROLLINS, it was 


Ordered, That Henry S. Wetmore have leave to withdraw his papers from the 
files of the Senate. 


On motion of Mr. HOAR, it was 


Ordered, That G. E. W. Sharretts have leave to withdraw the papers in his case 
from the files of the Senate. 


On motion of Mr. BAYARD, it was 


Ordered, That John Hunter have leave to withdraw his papers, which were 
referred to the Committee on Claims. 


RESIGNATION OF SENATOR KIRKWOOD. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following com- 
munication; which was read: 


UNITED STATES SENATE CHAMBER, 
Washington, March 7, 1881. 


Sir: Ihave forwarded to the governor of the State of Iowa my resignation of 
the office of Senator of the United States, to take effect from this date. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 


. 8. J. KIRKE WOOD. 
Hon. CHESTER A. ARTHUR, Vice-President. 


RESIGNATION OF SENATOR BLAINE. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following com- 
munication; which was read: 
WASHINGTON, D. C., March 7, 1881. 


Sm: You will please announce to the Senate that on the 5th of March I for- 


warded to the governor of Maine my resignation as Senator of the United States 
from that State. 


Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
JAS. G. BLAINE. 

To Hon. CuEster A. ARTHUR, 

Vice-President of the United States and President of the Senate. 

hg VICE-PRESIDENT. These communications will lie on the 
table. 

Mr. HOAR. Isuggest that they be placed on the files of the Senate. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. If there be no objection, it is so ordered. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

A message was received from the President of the United States, 
by Mr. O. L. PRUDEN, one of his secretaries. 

Mr. BAYARD. I move that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the con- 
sideration of executive business. After fourteen minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened, and (at twelve o’clock and 
thirty-four minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned. 


WEDNESDAY, March 9, 1881. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. J. J. Butiock, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 
SENATOR FROM IOWA. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following com- 
munication; which was read and ordered to be filed : 


(Telegram. ]} 
Des Mores, Iowa, Jfarch 8, 1881. 
Hon. Cugster A. ARTHUR, 
President of the Senate, Washington, District of Columbia: 


I have this day a as Senator Kirkwood’s successor James W. McDill, of 


Afton, Union Coun 
JNO. H. GEAR, Governor. 
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EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


A message was received from the President of the United States, by 
Mr. O. L. PRUDEN, one of his secretaries. f 

Mr. PENDLETON. I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the con- 
sideration of executive business. After twenty-four minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at twelve o’clock 
and forty-five minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned. 


THURSDAY, March 10, 1881. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. J. J. BuLLock, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


COMMITTEES OF THE SENATE. 


Mr. PENDLETON. I offer a resolution, and I will state frankly 
that it is a resolution for the appointment of the standing commit- 
tees of the Senate. I am very well aware that it cannot be consid- 
ered to-day except by unanimous consent. I hope that leave will be 

nted; but if it is intended to make objection I would suggest for 
the convenience of all parties that the list be not read, but printed 
and laid on the table. However, the Senate will pursue its own 
course in regard to the matter. 

Mr. BAYARD, Mr. INGALLS, and others. Let it be read. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Let it be read, subject to objection. 


Mr. HILL, of Georgia. It can be read anyhow ; the objection comes 
afterward. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read. 
The resolution was read, as follows : 


Resolved, That the following be the standing committees of the Senate during 
the present session : 


STANDING COMMITTEES. 


On Privileges and Elections—Messrs. Saulsbury, (chairman,) Hill of Georgia, 
Vance, Pugh, Call, Hoar, Logan, Sherman, and Platt of New York. 

On Foreign Relations—Messrs. Johnston, (chairman,) Morgan, Pendleton, Sauls- 
bury, Jackson, Conkling, Hale, Miller, and Mitchell. 

On Finance—Messrs. Bayard, (chairman,) Voorhees, Beck, McPherson, Grover, 
Morrill, Ferry, Jones of Nevada, and Allison. 

On Spree ne eae Davis of West Virginia, (chairman,) Beck, Ransom, 
Cockrell, Harris, Allison, Sherman, Hawley, and Conger. 

On Commerce—Messrs. Ransom, (chairman,) Coke, Farley, Vest, Brown, Conkling, 
MeMillan, Jones of Nevada, and Harrison. 

On Manufactures—Messrs. Williams, (chairman,) Grover, McPherson, Rollins, 
and Dawes. 

On Agriculture—Messrs. Slater, (chairman,) Johnston, Davis of West Virginia, 
Brown, George, Blair, Van Wyck, Sawyer, and Mitchell. 

On Military Afairs—Messrs. Grover, (chairman,) Cockrell, Maxey, Hampton, 
Mahone, Burnside, Plumb, Cameron, and Logan. 

On Naval Agairs—Messrs. McPherson, (chairman,) Jones of Florida, Vance, 
Farley, Gorman, Anthony, Cameron, Ferry, and Platt of New York. 

On the Judiciary—Messrs. Davis of Illinois, (chairman,) Garland, Bayard, Lamar, 
Hill of Georgia, Pendleton, Edmunds, Conkling, and Sherman. 

On Post-Ofices and Post-Roads—Messrs. Soar, (chairman,) Saulsbury, Farley, 
Groome, Pugh, Ferry, Sewell, Sawyer, and Van Wyck. 

On Public Lands—Messrs. Jones of Florida, (chairman,) McPherson, Walker, 
Fair, Camden, Plumb, Hill of Colorado, Van Wyck, and Miller. 

7 ao Land-Claims—Messrs. Edmunds, (chairman,) Allison, Hale, Jonas, 
and Call. 

On Indian Affairs—Messrs. Coke, (chairman,) Pendleton, Walker, Slater, Will- 
iams, Allison, Ingalls, Saunders, and ae 

On Pensions—Messrs. Groome, (chairman,) Slater, Jackson, Camden, George, 
Blair, Kellogg, Platt of Connecticut, and Hawley. 

On Revolutionary Claims—Messrs. Anthony, (chairman,) Dawes, McMillan, Jones 
of Florida, and Davis of West Virginia. 5 

On Olaims—Messrs. Cockrell, (chairman,) Pugh, Jackson, George, Fair, Mc- 
Millan, Teller, and Hoar. 

On the District of Columbia—Messrs. Harris, (chairman,) Butler, Vance, Gorman, 
Camden, Ingalls, Rollins, McMillan, and Conger, 

On Patents—Messrs. Call, (chairman,) Coke, Williams, Gorman, Hoar, Platt of 
Connecticut, and Ingalls. 

On Territories—Messrs. Butler, (chairman,) Garland, Vest, Slater, Saunders, 
Kellogg, and Logan. 

On Railroads—Messrs. Lamar, (chairman,) Grover, Williams, Jonas, Mahone, 
Fair, Dawes, Teller, Saunders, Sherman, an mn. 

On Mines and Mining—Messrs. Farley, (chairman,) Hampton, Vest, Fair, Cam- 
eron, Plumb, and Hill of Colorado. 

On the Revision of the Laws—Messrs. Garland, (chairman,) Pendleton, Davis of 
Illinois, Hear, and McMillan. 

Education and Labor—Messrs. Brown, (chairman,) Maxey, Lamar, George, 

Mahone, Burnside, Morrill, Blair, and Hawley. 

On Civil Service and Retrenchment—Messrs. Walker, (chairman,) Butler, Beck, 
Groome, Teller, Rollins, and Conger. 

To Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate—Messrs. Vance, (chair- 
man,) Davis of West Virginia, and Jones of Nevada. 

On Rules—Messrs, Mi , (chairman,) Call, Walker, Edmunds, and Hale. 

On Engrossed Bille—Messrs. Conkling, (chairman,) Jones of Nevada, and Ran- 


som. 

On the Improvement of the Mississippi River and its Tributarics—Messrs. Jouas, 
(chairman,) Cockrell, Lamar, Jackson, Kellogg. Harrison, and Conger. 

On Tra ion Routes to the Seaboard— Messrs. Beck, (chairman,) Johnston, 
Voorhees, pton, Cameron, Blair, and Platt of New York. 

Joint Committee on Public Printing—Messrs. Hill of Georgia, (chairman,) Gor- 
man, and Anthony. 

Joint Committee on Enrolled Bills—Messrs. Pugh, (chairman,) Call, and Rollins. 
a on the Library—Messrs. Voorhees, (chairman,) Ransom, and 

munds. 

Joint Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds—Messrs. Vest, (chairman,) 
Jones of Florida, Saulsbury, Dawes, and Morrill. 

Joint Select Committee on additional accommodations for the Library of Congress— 
Messrs. Voorhees, (chairman,) Butler, and Morrill. 
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Mr. ANTHONY. 
and printed. 

Mr. PENDLETON. I suppose it goes over regularly under an ob- 
jection and stands upon the Calendar. I have no objection to the 
order to print, but I desire if the resolution is not fo be considered 
immediately that it go on the Calendar. 

Mr. ANTHONY. It amounts to the same thing. 

Mr. PENDLETON. Very well, let it lie on the table. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Rhode Island 
move to lay the resolution on the table ? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I do not move to lay it on the tableif the Sena- 
tor from Ohio objects. Let it go on the Calendar. The effect in 
either case is just the same. 

Mr. PENDLETON. Let it lie on the table and be printed subject 
to be called up to-morrow. I think the Senator from Rhode Island 
desired that it should be printed. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes, sir. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will lie over one day 
under the rule. The order to print will be made. 

Mr. PENDLETON. I offer the following resolution : 

Resolved, That the following select committees be appointed for the present 
session, and that each committee thus created be vested with all the powers and 
authorities heretofore given to each of the select committees on the respective 
subjects to which they relate : 

SELECT COMMITTEES. 

To examine the several branches of the Civil Service—Messrs. Hampton, (chair- 
man,) Groome, Mahone, Logan, and Dawes. 

To take into consideration the state of the law respecting the ascertaining and dec- 
laration of the Result of the Elections of President and Vice-President of the United 
States—Messrs. Morgan, (chairman,) Bayard, Johnston, Garland, Maxey, Edmunds, 
Conkling, and Teller, 

To make provision for taking the Tenth Census—Messrs. Pendleton, (chairman,) 
Morgan, Harris, Davis of Illinois, Hill of Georgia, and Morrill. 

To investigate and report the best means of preventing the introduction and spread 
of Epidemic Diseases—Messrs. Harris, (chairman,) Lamar, Garland, Jonas, Platt of 
Connecticut, Miller, and Sewell. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Let this resolution take the same direction as the 
former, Mr. President. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution goes over under the rule. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


A message was received from the President of the United States, 
by Mr. O. L. PRUDEN, one of his secretaries. 

Mr.GARLAND. I move that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the con- 
sideration of executive business. After fifteen minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened, and (at twelve o’clock and 
thirty minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned. 


I move that the resolution be laid on the table 


Fripay, March 11, 1881. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. J. J. BuLtock, D. D. 

The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 

A message in writing of an executive character was received from 
the President of the United States, by Mr. O. L. PRUDEN, one of his 
secretaries. 

SWEARING IN OF A SENATOR. 


Mr. MORRILL. Mr. President, my colleague is now present. I 
move that the oath of office be administered to him. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator-elect will advance to the 
chair of the Vice-President and the oaths of office will be adminis- 
tered to him. 

Mr. EpMuNDs advanced to the Vice-President’s desk, escorted by 
Mr. MORRILL, and the oaths prescribed by the acts of June 1, 1789, 
and July 1, 1862, having been administered to him, he took his seat 
in the Senate. 

RESIGNATION OF SENATOR WINDOM. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following com- 
munication; which was read, and ordered to be filed : 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, March 10, 1881. 
Sm: I have forwarded to the governor of the State of Minnesota my resignation 
of the office of Senator of the United States to take effect on the 7th instant. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
WILLIAM WINDOM. 
Hon. Cuester A. Antuur, Vice-President. 
WESTERN JUDICIAL DISTRICT OF VIRGINIA. 


Mr. JOHNSTON submitted the following resolution; which was 
considered by unanimous consent, and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Attorney-General be directed to furnish the Senate copies of 
any reports made during the last session of Congress to the Department of Justice 
in relation to the conduct and operations of the United States marshal and his 
Vinwinia, the district attorney, and the commissioners in the western district of 

nia. 


COMMITTEES OF THE SENATE. 
Mr. PENDLETON. I ask the Chair to lay before the Senate the 
resolution which I offered yesterday, and which went over on objec- 
tion under the rule. 
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The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution offered yesterday by the 
Senator from Ohio will now be reported by the Clerk. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to read the resolution submitted yes- 
terday by Mr. PENDLETON for the appointment of the standing com- 
mittees of the Senate during the — session, and having read the 
list of the Committee on the Ju aol 

Mr. PENDLETON. I desire to say that by mistake in copying the 
name of my colleague [Mr. SHERMAN] was put upon the Judiciary 
Committee, whereas it ought to have been the Senator from Iowa, 
(Mr. ALLISON.] I ask the unanimous consent of the Senate to cor- 
rect the clerical error of the oe. . 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair hears no objection, and the 
correction will be made. 

The Chief Clerk resumed and concluded the reading of the pro- 

list of standing committees. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Illinois. Mr. President—— 

Mr. CONKLING. If my honorable friend will yield to me one mo- 
ment, I understand the resolution offered yesterday is taken up on 
motion. I do not myself understand it to be in order, and although 
Ihave just entered the Senate and may be mistaken, I wish to re- 
serve, in spite of the Senator’s occupying the floor, any point of order 
to which it may be subject. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Illinois. Mr. President, before casting my vote on 
this occasion, it is proper for me tostate the reasons that determine 
it. In 1877 the Legislature of Illinois unexpectedly elected me Sen- 
ator. I was not in any sense a candidate for this honor, and when 
applied to for the use of my name I declined to answer the request. 
Numerically the republicans had a plurality of that Legislature, and 
my distinguished colleague [Mr. LOGAN] was their nominee. The 
democrats stood next in strength, and a small body of independents 
held the balance of power. The two last united, and they volunta- 
rily conferred upon me the distinction which I now hold. No man 
ever entered Congress freer from political committals or from per- 
sonal obligations than I did four years ago. I had been identified 
with the republican party and still look back with pride to its grand 
achievements. The extreme measures after the war and the excesses 
incident to civil strife drove tens of thousands into the liberal move- 
ment of 1872. I found myself in company with Charles Francis 
Adams, Horace Greeley, Carl Schurz, Stanley Matthews, Reuben E. 
Fenton, Murat Halstead, Charles Sumner, Lyman Trumbull, Samuel 
Bowles, John Wentworth, Whitelaw Reid, Leonard Swett, and oth- 
ers known to fame, who had been conspicuous republicans. Some of 
them have returned to the fold from which they had separated, 
doubtless prompted by patriotic motives. 

Ihave never acted distinctively with the democratic party, and 
unless its methods change and its wisdom is broadened there is little 
prospect of my revising opinions calmly formed. The country would 
be materially benefited by a reconstruction of parties, especially since 
the errors of one seem unhappily contrived to prolong possession of 
power in the other. Standing between these two great organizations, 
and exposed to the carpings of the organs of both, who regard inde- 
pendence of party as a crime, is not an agreeable position to occupy ; 
but it has suited my politics, because I could not accept either ex- 
treme. I have voted on all public measures, without regard to their 
political origin, according to my convictions of right, and I propose 
to continue that course until the close of my senatorial term. Dreams 
of ambition do not disturb my sleep. When the day for retiring comes 
I shall go back to private life, as I came out of it, carrying with me 
the consciousness of having striven to discharge every duty. 

An honorable recognition of the trust generously confided to my 
keeping by democratic votes in 1877 requires me to sustain the exist- 
ing organization of the Senate, for which I disclaim all responsibility. 
Parts of it are neither agreeable to my taste nor to my judgment. I 
do not refer to the formation of committees. 

In giving this vote it is proper to say, whatever may be the result, 
that lL can accept no honor at the hands of either side. A new ad- 
ministration is starting out under exceptional circumstances. The 
States were numerically divided at the Presidential election. A few 
thousand votes separated the two principal candidates in a poll exceed- 
ing nine millions. Both branches of Congress are almost balanced. 
The country craves a respite from angry discord, and, most of all, it 
needs rest from sectional strife. The voice of patriotism demands 
peace and fraternal fellowship, North and South, East and West. 
Every good citizen should desire the success of the administration, 
for we all ought to have a common interest in the glory and in the 
greatness of the Republic. Measures intended to advance either shall 
have my cordial support. The President and his Cabinet are entitled 
to a fair hearing, and to be judged impartially by their acts. If they 
fail to justify the public confidence, it will be a misfortune which has 
overtaken other administrations having equally good intentions and 
prospects. 

It follows from what I have said that I shall vote for the forma- 
tion of all the committees as reported by the Senator from Ohio, ex- 
cept the Committee on the Judiciary. I wish to retain my old place 
on that committee; and profoundly thankful to my democratic friends 
for the distinguished honor of being placed at the head of that com- 
mittee, I must decline that position. 

Mr. HARRIS. I suggest to the honorable Senator from Illinois, if 
it is his purpose not to accept the position assigned him on the com- 
mittee, that he himself move to amend the resolution of the Senator 
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from Ohio by striking his name from the head of the list of the com- 
mittee and inserting it at some other place in the line of the com- 
mittee. . 

Mr. DAVIS, of Illinois. The next person named on the committee 
is the Senator from Arkansas, [Mr. GARLAND.] I therefore move 
be Mr. GARLAND be placed at the head of the committee in my 

lace. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Illinois asks that the 
name of the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. GARLAND] be subsiituted 
in the place of his own as chairman of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
and that he take the place which had been assigned to the Senator 
from Arkansas. If there be no objection the substitution will be 


made. 

Mr. CONKLING. Mr. President, I ventured some time ago to save 
any point of order which lies against this proceeding. I do not un- 
derstand that thisisin order. There is arule of the Senate which 
provides the mode in which the committees of the Senate may be 
elected, and that is the only mode. This resolution does not proceed 
under that, nor has notice of one day been given, as is required by 
one of the rules of the Senate, that a motion would be made to sus- 
pend the rule which stands in the way of this proceeding. There- 
fore, although the resolution has lain over one day, and as a resolu- 
tion it isin order if no other rule of the Senate interferes with it, 
being a resolution proposing to construct the committees of the Sen- 
ate in a way not tolerated by the rule, that rule must be suspended, 
and that suspension can happen only on notice—notice descriptive, 
in & way pointed out by the rule, and that notice must be at least 
one day. Unless there has been in the Senate something which has 
escaped my observation I respectfully submit that this resolution is 
not in order, and if it be not in order I do not wish it considered. 

Mr. PENDLETON. On the question of order I desire to call the 
attention of the Chair to the forty-sixth rule: 

In the eens of the standing committees, the Senate, unless otherwise 
ordered, shall proceed by ballot to cppoint, severally, the chairman of each com- 
mittee, and then, by one ballot, the other members necessary to complete the 
same. 

The rule in its terms contemplates the election by ballot unless the 
Senate takes other order. The other order, I submit, is contained in 
the resolution which is now under consideration by the Senate. It 
is not a suspension of the rule of the Senate; it is not a violation of 
the rule of the Senate; it is a proceeding provided for by the forty- 
sixth rule, which does itself contemplate that there are two modes of 
appointing the committees, both within the power of the Senate, and 
that the one shall be adopted unless the other shall be expressly 
ordered. So much upon that point. 

As to the other point, if it were a suspension of the rules, I submit 
that the notice necessary has been given by the offering of the reso- 
lution itself. I call the attention of the Chair to the interpretation 
put upon language similar to this during very many years in the Sen- 
ate, and notably during the last Congress, where upon both the An- 
thony rule and the Harris rule the very language of this rule, in so 
far as it applies, was adopted, and yet every Senator knows that 
without-notice, under the words “ unless otherwise ordered,” we pro- 
ceeded day by day, upon a vote of the Senate, to take up other busi- 
ness than that which was provided by the rule itself. 

Mr. HARRIS. By a majority vote. 

Mr. PENDLETON. By a majority vote. 

Mr. CONKLING. I am aware that it is not in order for me to dis- 
cuss this point of order,—no more in order than it was for my distin- 
guished friend from Ohio to do the same thing; but as he has de- 
lighted the Senate by a few observations, they will endure I hope a 
few from me. This resolution proposes: 

That the following be the standing committees of the Senate during the present 
session. 

“During the present session.” If an apology is needed for the ob- 
jection which I feel to that, it will be found, I think, in the circum 

* stance that a majority, a constitutional majority of the Senate, is 
against that resolution, is against the formation of committees dem- 
ocratic in inspiration and persuasion, to which are to go for this ses- 
sion all executive matters, whether treaties or appointments, and to 
which if they be perpetuated are to go the great measures of legisla- 
tion upon which policy and public concerns so much depend. I say 
a constitutional majority of the Senate is against that; and yet I do 
not forget that one Senator has been stricken and has left this Cham- 
ber foraver, and that he who has been elected to succeed him has not 
yet reached here with his credgntials in his hands. I do not forget 
that three other seats, by the transplantation of those who held them 
to another forum of public duty, are vacant, and that those who are 
to succeed to those seats are not all here with their credentials on 
tile. Still I repeat that a constitutional majority of the Senate is 
against that management and régime which this resolution proposes. 

So, Mr. President I stand for one to insist upon the execution and 
fruition of that political result which came from the last election, 
and which confided not to the democratic party but to another party 
the executive and the Panne branches of the Government. 

Such being the attitude, and there being vacant chairs here, as I 
have not forgotten to remind the Senate, it is proposed on the Fri- 
day preceding that Tuesday when, if I am correctly informed, all of 
these seats will be filled, to elect for the present session all the com- 
mittees of the Senate, the purpose of course being that the party 
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which now prevails from the vacancy of chairs, that party which has 
sought, and sought in vain it seems, an alliance with the independent 
party of the Senate, shall by the force of its own votes do that which 
on Tuesday —_ on Wednesday next it could not do. 

It may be said, very likely I shall be found to say despite some 
criticism that I may make upon so saying in advance, that notwith- 
standing the words “during the present session,” day after to-morrow 
or the day after that, if the majority then present in the Chamber 
changes, that majority may overthrow all this proceeding, obliterate 
it, and set up an organization of the Senate in conformity with and 
not in contradiction of the edict of the election. But I do not think 
that should be done if it can be avoided; I do not think thatanorgan- 
ization of the Senate should be a game of bounce, that it should be a 
trip and twitch affair to be done in one way to-day and to-morrow, 
if for any reason one more vote is found on one side and one less on 
another, that an attempt should be made tochange it. That, I think, 
should be the last resort in a contingency of this kind. 

Therefore I have aimed my point of order at what I deem prema- 
ture action, believing it to be the most decorous and convenient mode 
of letting the organization of the Senate, or the proposal to make it, 
wait that little interval of days, of which Sunday is one, until all 
these chairs are occupied, and until the organization can be made, 
not for a day, not to be put up in a raffle of political or coalition 
contingencies, bunt to remain, as the resolution proposes, “during the 
present session.” 

I have ventured to say so much to explain my reasons for interpos- 
ing a point of order which ordinarily would not arise because unan- 
imous consent would waive it; but now the honorable Senator from 
Ohio challenges that point, and I beg to submit in a very few words 
the ground on which I think it stands. Rule 46 provides: 

In the aha of the standing committees, the Senate, unless otherwise 
ordered, shall proceed by ballot to appoint. 

Rule 61 declares— 

No motion to suspend, modify, or amend any rule, or any part thereof, shall be 
in order, except on one day’s notice in writing— 

And now I beg the attention of the honorable Senator from Ohio 
to the words I am about to read— p 
specifying precisely the rule or part proposed to be suspended, modified, or 
amended, and the purpose thereof. 

So that before you can otherwise order anything which a rule of 
the Senate prescribes, you must give one day’s notice not merely, but 
the notice must specify “ precisely the rule or part proposed to be 
suspended, modified, or amended, and the purpose thereof.” 

Any rule, except the eighteenth, a be suspended without notice by the unan- 
mous consent of the Senate; and the rule proposed to be suspended shall precisely 
and distinctly be stated. The eighteenth rule shall never be suspended under 
any circumstances whatever. 

I think the Senator from Ohio will hardly say that this rule has 
been at all complied with; manifestly I submit it has not. There- 
fore, if it be proposed that in the absence of Senators whose presence 
would change the complexion of the Senate we are to proceed to con- 
stitute committees, then it must be in that slow and I admit incon- 
venient manner pointed out by the rule; or else it must be by unan- 
imous consent; or, in the mode prescribed in Rule 61, the rule itself 
must be suspended or modified. 

Mr. PENDLETON. I have only to observe in relation to the argu- 
ment made by the Senator from New York that in the view I entertain 
there is no suspension of a standing rule. It is only a different order 
provided for by the rule itself; and that is complied with by the fact 
that the resolution lay over for one day in accordance with another 


rule. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The rule providing for the appointment 
of chairmen of committees and of the members of the committees 
by ballot unless otherwise ordered, the Chair is of the opinion that 
such order must be taken by the Senate first and separately before 
the resolution of the Senator from Ohio is in order; that it must be 
ordered by the Senate first that the oe be made in some 
other way than by ballot; and then the resolution of the Senator 
from Ohio will be in order if the Senate, and after the Senate, has so 
ordered. The Chair does not understand that the Senate has now 
so ordered. 

Mr. FERRY. Then on the part of the Senator from Ohio, or some 
other Senator, a resolution is required to otherwise order the election 
of the committees of the Senate? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair so understands. _ 

Mr. PENDLETON. I respectfully appeal from the decision of the 
Chair upon that question of order. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Tho Senator from Ohio appeals from the 
decision of the Chair. The question is, Shall the decision of the 
Chair stand as the judgment of the Senate? 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I do not feel very equal to discussing this mat- 
ter, but inasmuch as I believe the Chair has decided the question 
correctly, and asthe Senator from Ohio has appealed, I think it right 
to state the grounds on which I shall vote that the decision of the 
Chair stand as the judgment of the Senate. The forty-sixth rule is 
that— 

In the soycinionent of the standing committees, the Senate, unless otherwise 
ordered, shall proceed by ballot to appoint. 

The forty-sixth rule, therefore, is regulating a proceeding, not the 
accomplishment of a proceeding, but a process. That process s 
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be by ballot unless the Senate direct that it shall be done in some 
other way. Now, in what way does my friend from Ohio think that 
the Senate has directed that it shall be done in some otherway? He 
does not think that the Senate has directed anything of the kind, for 
the Senate has taken no vote upon the subject. He proposes to put 
it, from his point of view, that the Senate shall direct that it be 
in another way by proceeding to do the very —s the proceeding 
about which is to regulated by another and different order of 
the Senate, if it is not to be by ballot; so that the argument is that 
the rule forbids the appointment of standing committees of the Senate 
by resolution unless the Senate shall have made a different provision 
for proceeding to the election, in the very language of therule. Now 
the Senator says, donot mind that; proceed tothe election, and do it, 
and when you have accomplished your election and not before, you 
then by inference will have decided that you will not do it by ballot. 
Mr. President, that will not stand. That, I submit with great defer- 
ence, is neither law nor logic. 

Then when we turn to the other rule which bears upon the subject, 
the thirty-third, we find that all resolutions shall lie over one day 
for consideration. This resolution has lain over; but what isit? It 
is not a resolution that so much of the forty-sixth rule as requires an 
election by ballot be dispensed with for this occasion, but it is this 
and nothing more: 


That the following be the standing committees of the Senate during the present 
n. 


It acts upon the committee and not upon the process, or mode, or 
way of selecting it. It makesa direction. It is the edict and order 
of the Senate upon the thing itself and not upon the means of accom- 
plishing that thing. To be sure, when you have accomplished the 
thing you can say then we have agreed to the means by which we 
have accomplished it, after having accomplished it, because other- 
wise it would not be legal; but you can make that argument to every 
case in which you violate the rules. 

Therefore, with great deference I submit that the ruling of the 
Chairisclearlyright. If my honorable friend from Ohio had intended 
to dispense with this ballot rule he should have preceded his resolu- 
tion by another, something in this way: 

Resolved, That so much of the forty-sixth rule of the Senate as requires the elec- 
tion of standing committees to be by ballot be dispensed with for this occasion. 


Resolved fui , That the following be the standing committees of the Senate 
for the present session. 


Then having adopted your first resolution you are lawfully author- 
ized to proceed to vote upon the second. 

Mr. BAYARD. Mr. President, I will agree if the sixty-first rule is 
violated by the present proposed action of the Senator from Ohio, to 
follow the suggestions made by the Senators from New York and Ver- 
mont. Rule 61 provides that: 

No motion to suspend, modify, or amend any rule, or any part thereof, shall be 


in order, except on one day’s notice in writing, specifying precisely the rule or part 
proposed to be suspended, modified, or amended, and the purpose thereof. 


Is this motion now by the resolution to appoint standing commit- 
tees of the Senate for the present session otherwise than by ballot 
an infraction of that rule? In other words, do we suspend that rule, 
do we modify it, or amend it, or do we act directly under its author- 
ity and provisions? That is the question. I assume that where 
Rule 46 provides for the appointment of the standing committees of 
the Senate in a certain way unless otherwise ordered by the Senate, 
there is a plain, manifest signification of authority in the Senate to 
make that order in the usual way, and how is that done? By a vote 
of the majority of the Senate on one day’s notice having been given. 
Was that notice given? The record answers it. Yesterday the res- 
olution was offered, read, and ordered to be printed for the informa- 
tion of the Senate providing otherwise, in direct accordance with 
Rule 46, that we were to execute the authority therein contained to 
appoint the standing committees of the Senate. How? In accord- 
ance with Rule 46, and how is that? By ballot, unless the Senate 
shall otherwise order. 

So, then, there is not only no modification, suspension, or amend- 
ment of Rule 61, but there is the simple and manifest execution of 
Rule 46. It is just aslawful for us upon one day’s notice, which has 
been given, to proceed to appoint standing committees by resolution 
as it is for us to vote for them by ballot. 

Will it be denied that if the proposition were now before the Sen- 
ate to elect committees by ballot and that that had been the resolu- 
tion of yesterday, it would be in order? Will any gentleman say 
that? ‘Then, if it is in order for us to proceed by ballot upon giving 
notiee one day by resolution, it is in order for us to appoint the com- 
mittees otherwise by resolution. If, therefore, I say to the Senate, 
there was under Rule 46 the authority to appoint these committees 
to-day by ballot, a resolution to ballot woes J been offered yesterday, 
there is the power to do it otherwise, and that is by the resolution 
submitted to the Senate and now before it. 

I submit with due respect to the Chair, desiring that we should 
hold these rules in the most strict observance, that the provision of 
Rule 46 allowing the ee to be otherwise than by ballot and 
the Senate now being ed upon to decide whether it will otherwise 
appoint the committees than by ballot, it is just as lawful and proper 
for us to appoint them otherwise as it would be by ballot if notice 
had been yesterday that ballot would be the method of choice. 
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I did not fully understand the decision of the Chair or how far my 
friend from Ohio appealed. I ask respectfully, therefore, that the 
Chair will restate his decision in order that, an appeal being taken, 
we may know how to vote. It seems to me clear that this is not an 
infraction of Rule 61; that there is neither suspension, modification, 
nor amendment of Rule 46; that this is the slatiglont authorized action 
under Rule 46, that committees can be appointed by ballot or other- 
wise, as the voice of the Senate shall indicate. 

Mr. GARLAND. Mr. President, the forty-sixth rule and the sixty- 
first rnle should be read together and construed as far as pussible, so 
that both may stand. I do not see myself after close reading of them 
that there is any difficulty in this question. 

At the last session of Congress, toward the latter part of it, we 
passed a resolution at the suggestion of the Senator from Colorado 
[ Mr. TELLER] that on and after the 17th of February the Senate 
should daily take a recess and meet again at half past seven for a 
certain purpose, unless otherwise ordered by the Senate. If the con- 
struction placed on this proposition is correct, as claimed by the Sen- 
ator from Vermont and the Senator from New York, before the Senate 
could have adjourned over and passed a night some one would have 
had to give notice in writing specifying that that rule in so many 
words and so many letters was proposed to be changed, and that he 
would make the motion the next day. But no such construction was 
ever put upon that rule or could have been put upon it. 

When you say in a rule “unless otherwise ordered,” that, by all 
the parliamentary proceedings that I can call te my mind, means to 
dispense to that.extent with the notice required in Rule 61 and get 
rid of that rule; and you cannot make, according to the English 
language, anything else out of it. You will notice that there are few 
rules in the Manual that have that phraseology. The question now 
is, Why was that phraseology put into this rule? For the obvious 
purpose and reason that the Senate might at any time that suited its 
convenience dispense with the one day’s notice in writing required 
to be specific under Rule 61, as specific as an indictment is required 
to be under the law of any State to convict a person of a crime of 
which he is accused. So when this resolution comes in and says re- 
solved that the committees are so and so, that of its own vigor is the 
“ otherwise ordered” under Rule 46, avoiding necessarily the notice 
contemplated in Rule 61 which would apply if these words “ unless 
otherwise ordered” were not in Rule 46. 

The sole and only purpose of putting in these words was to hold 
the matter within the convenience and within the control of the Sen- 
ate as it sees proper. If these words were not there, it is true we 
should have to give a written notice and specify that we expected to 
change this rule, and would claim the attention of the Senate for that 
purpose at a particular time, and specify particularly the point we 
desired to suspend. But here is the rule that leaves it in the grasp 
of the Senate all the time by the words “ unless otherwise ordered.” 
We propose now to order otherwise and elect these committees by 
resolution. I suppose the Chair in his ruling had this point in his 
mind, (in which he is eminently correct according to my opinion, ) that 
the resolution standing as it does is divisible, first, there is a displace- 
ment of the vote by ballot; and next comes the election of the par- 
ticular persons to fill the committees. 

Mr. FERRY. Will the Senator allow me a moment? 

Mr. GARLAND. With great pleasure. 

Mr. FERRY. The Senator has just stated that the Senate now pro- 
poses to elect the committees otherwise than by ballot, and there- 
fore that resolution is submitted at the present time. Objection is 
made to that, and the rule requires that a resolution of that kind or 
any resolution shall lie over one day. Now if the Senator admits 
that the Senate takes order otherwise than by election, certainly the 
rule requires that that resolution shall go over one day. 

Mr. GARLAND. It did lie over one day; it was offered yesterday. 

Mr. FERRY. Let me say, then, if the Senator rests upon the reso- 
lution as printed here, it is —— a declaration that the committees 
be so and so. Now the Senator has from his lips just dropped the 
expression that the Senate declares that it will elect its committees 
otherwise than by ballot, to wit, by resolution. If that be the case, 
then under objection the rule requires that a resolution go over one 


ay. 

Mr. GARLAND. But the Senator from Michigan will bear in mind 
that the Senate is moved now to do that under a resolution proposed 
yesterday, which is twenty-four hours’ notice. 

Mr. FERRY. My friend fails to see, and if he will look at the res- 
olution itself he will find, that it does not declare that the election 
shall be so and so by resolution, or that it shall be now, but it simply 
declares that the committees shall beso and so. If nothing else had 
been said, the regular order would have been to elect them by bal- 
lot; but now the Senator comes in and proposes, or the Senator from 
Ohio does, to elect committees by resolution. The resolution sub- 
mitted yesterday is simply a statement that the committees shall be 
as printed ; but when it comes to the form of election, if the Senator 
from Arkansas or the Senator from Ohio desires to do differently from 
the mode pointed out by the rules of the Senate they must give the 
proper notice which the rule requires that a resolution shall lie over 
one day. 

Mr. GARLAND. Then it comes back to where we started. If the 
Senator from Michigan be correct in that proposition, he reads out 
the force and effect altogether of the words in the forty-sixth rule, 
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“unless otherwise ordered,” which were put there for the express 
purpose I have stated. 

Mr. HOAR. Will the Senator from Arkansas allow me to ask him 
a question ? 

Mr. GARLAND. I will. 

Mr. HOAR. As I understand, his proposition is that the Senate, 
having one day’s notice, may proceed to elect its committees in any 
way it chooses, and that an election in another way than by ballot is 
ordering otherwise within the meaning of this rule. If that be true, 
what earthly effect has the forty-sixth rule? Here is an elaborate 
rule that the Senate shall proceed first to elect chairmen and then to 
appoint committees, when, according to him, it is in the power of the 
Senate, in spite of it, to proceed to elect committees in any way it 
chooses, or to appoint them at any time without regard to the rule, 
Suppose this forty-sixth rule had set forth any other of a thousand 
methods of electing committees; it would have been precisely the 
same as @ constraint upon the Senate that it is now; that is, no con- 
straint at all. 

Mr. GARLAND. The question of the Senator from Massachusetts 
simply brings to mind in a pointed manner another proposition to 
which I was going to refer; and I may as well do it now. 

The duty that we are now seeking to address ourselves to is a duty 
of high constitutional privilege, or, more properly speaking, it is a 
high constitutional duty ; that is to proceed to the organization of 
the Senate to properly discharge the business for which the Executive 
has seen fit tocall us together. The balloting process existing before 
the adoption of this rule, or whatever process might have existed, 
this rule saw proper to provide that the balloting process should be 
continued unless otherwise ordered. Emergencies might take place, 
circumstances might occur which might require a quicker organiza- 
tion of the Senate than would be obtained by proceeding in the tedi- 
ous plan of balloting. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Will the Senator from Arkansas permit me to 
ask him a question? 

Mr. GARLAND. I have not got through answering this; but I 
will put them both together, and perhaps I can get along better then. 

Mr. McMILLAN. In Rule 46 it is provided that— 

Tn tho ees of the standing committees, the Senate, unless otherwise 
ordered, shall proceed by hallo to sppoint, severally, the chairman of each com- 
mittee, and then, by one ot, the other members necessary to complete the same. 

Now, what order has the Senate taken, whether to elect the com- 
mittees as a whole by ballot, or has it determined to elect the chairman 
by ballot and the others severally by resolution? What order has the 
Senate taken in regard to the several provisions of this rule? because 
there is more than one provision in it. It is not confined to the elec- 
tion by ballot merely, but covers the severance of committees, sepa- 
rating the chairman from the choice of the rest of a committee. 

Mr. GARLAND. To answer the Senator from Minnesota directly, 
the Senate unfortunately has taken no order—— 

Mr. McMILLAN. What order will they take? 

Mr. GARLAND. Iam now trying to persuade the Senate to tako 
some order which will hasten matters as the propriety of the circum- 
stances and the occasion seems to demand. 

Mr. FERRY. The Senator again repeats that the Senate bas taken 
no order and now proposes to take order, and the practice of the Sen- 
ate has always been to elect by ballot unless by common consent it 
was done by resolution. Now the Senate proposes to take order by 
the Senate as to the form of election. If that be the case, it is avoid- 
ing the rule which requires an election by ballot, and asking the 
Senate by resolution to elect by order of the Senate. If that be the 
case, and the Senator is correct, as I believe he is in that respect, then 
certainly the rule requires that the order shall lie over one day. 

Mr.GARLAND. Now, Mr. President, let me go back a little; I try 
to keep all these questions in mind. The order that I would have 
the Senate take is the order now asked for; and when Rule 46 says, 
“unless otherwise ordered,” it did not limit itself to any specific form 
or to any specific language. It might have said, “ by division of the 
Senate, to be counted by the President or by the Secretary of the Sen- 
ate ;” and in the midst of this shower of interrogatories put to me, I 
want some Senator, wise in the laws of parliamentary procedure and 

arliamentary usage, to tell me what is the meaning of the language 
ere “unless otherwise ordered,” and what it was putin the rule for? 

Mr. FERRY. If the Senator desires an answer, as he appeals to 
the Senate, how can you “otherwise order” except by resolution of 
the Senate? I repeat, the rule requires that the appointment shall 
be by election, by ballot. If the Senate proposes to order otherwise 
under the rule, it must be by resolution; and if it be by resolution 
(and there can be no “ otherwise ordered” except by resolution) then 
the rule uires that that resolution shall lie over one day. 

Mr. GARLAND. Now, Mr. President—— 

Mr. SHERMAN. Will the Senator from Arkansas allow me to make 
a suggestion ? 

Mr. GARLAND. With —_ pleasure. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I think this being a question of order we ought 
to get at the precedents. The construction of rules of order is fixed 
and settled by precedents. The last precedent that I remember is 
that of the appointment of committees four yearsago; and I am told 
the same precedent has been adopted always under this rule. In 
that instance three different, distinct resolutions were adopted, and 
I think these resolutions were usually of a formal character prepared 
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by.the old Chief Clerk of the Senate, Mr. McDonald. This is the 
order in which it was done when I was a member of the Senate 
before : ) 

On motion by Mr. SARGENT, 

Ordered, That the Senate now proceed to the appointment of the standing and 
other committees of the Senate. 

That was adopted. Second: 


On motion by Mr. SARGENT, 

Ordered, That so much of the forty-sixth rule of the Senate as requires the 
eo of the standing and other committees to be made by ballot be sus- 
pended. 


Third : 
On motion by Mr. SARGENT, 
are That tho standing committees of the Senate be constituted as follows, 

The trouble with my colleague is that he did not precede the motion 
that is now —— with the two preliminary motions that have 
always been adopted, as a matter of form, separately. It does seem 
to me, therefore, that according to the precedents the point of order 
made by the Senator from New York is correct, and that the prece- 
dents require that the order to suspend the rule be first made; and 
that is the orderly way. Under the resolution now pending, un- 
doubtedly a ballot might be demanded under the rule. If it is the 
desire of the Senate to adopt this list of committees, it must be done 
by adopting a resolution such as I have mentioned, which can only 
be done, if objected to, after one day’s delay. That is the precedent 
of four years ago, as I have read, and I presume of all similar occa- 
sions. 

Mr. GARLAND. [I recollect that that was done on the motion of 
Mr. Sargent four years ago; but I recollect also that Mr. Wallace 
brought in two years ago a resolution precisely similar to this for the 
appointment of committees. True, there was no objection raised to it ; 
but it is perfectly clear that in each case the drafter or mover of the 
resolution, as in this instance, thought that when it was done it com- 
plied with the language of the forty-sixth rule, “unless otherwise 
ordered.” 

I referred just now to a resolution of the Senator from Colorado, 
[Mr. TELLER, ] adopted at the last session as to a recess : 

Resolved, That on and after Thursday, the 17th instant, unless otherwise ordered, 
the Senate will take a recess and meet again at half past seven p. m. of the same 


day to consider the cases on the Calendar, unless, upon motion, the Senate shall 
otherwise order. 


According to the construction now urged, a gentleman would have 
had to give notice that “I will move that the Senate adjourn” twenty- 
four hours in advance, and specify the particular time, the particular 
rule, and all that, and ask to have it temporarily set aside. But that 
is not all. Tho well-known and celebrated Anthony rule, which was 
the only protection to the Calendar, declared— 

That at the conclusion of the morning business for each day, unless, upon mo- 


tion, the Senate shall at any time otherwise order, the Senate will proceed to the 
consideration of the Calendar. 


There is a rule that we proceeded under for neariy the entire ces- 
sion which so recently ended. If under that rule I desired to dis- 
place the Calendar and take up the Geneva award bill, for instance, 
was I required to file a notice in writing and have it read to the Sen- 
ate, ‘that to-morrow I will move to displace the Calendar and take 
up the Geneva award bill, and to that extent suspend the operation 
of the Anthony rule?” That will not hold water; that is not accord- 
ing to the meaning of the English language. Now tell me the differ- 
ence, if you please, between proceeding to execute any such order and 
a rule which says ‘‘ unless otherwise ordered by the Senate,” excep- 
tional in itself and put in for the very purpose of avoiding the cir- 
cumlocution and necessity of a notice of twenty-four honrs in writing? 
Unless some Senator can draw a distinction between the practice 
of the Senate under rules standing here for some time and under this 
Rule 46, the question is settled. I am satisfied that unless those 
words were in the rule notice would be necessary ; but those words 
are in the rule and they leave the matter within the grasp of the 
Senate whenever it sees proper, and for the reason that I stated 
some moments ago that it might in an emergency be important to 
organize the Senate quicker than a ballot would permit. 

And referring now to the proposition submitted by the Senator 
from Massachusetts, this is a high constitutional duty that we are 
discussing—to organize the committees of the Senate that it may 
proceed to the work of the session in a proper manner. 

Mr. CONKLING. Will the Senator allow me a moment? What 
shall I understand him to say is a constitutional duty ? 

Mr. GARLAND. ‘lo organize this Senate. ‘ ; 

Mr. CONKLING. Does the Senator mean by that to organize this 
Senate (borrowing his phrase) to-day ? 

Mr. GARLAND. No; I will come to that. 

Mr. CONKLING. I wish, when the honorable Senator does come 
to it, that he will be kind al to enlighten my darkness on this 

oint: is it a high constitutional or any other sort of duty for a ma- 

rity, a momentary majority, to seize a day when one chair is vacant 
from death and three others from the formation of a cabinet, to make 
an organization which on Tuesday next they will have no power to 
make? [Applause in galleries. } 

The VICE-PRESIDENT raj to order. ‘ 

Mr. GARLAND. Mr. President, I could answer the Senator in a 
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sort of political combating way, but I do not care to indulge in such 
things here. When I gettothat branch of the subject I will answer, 
I think, to the Senator’s satisfaction and to the satisfaction of all 
reasonable men. 

The Senator from New York misunderstood me. I did not say it 
was important to organize to-day. I am discussing the mere ques- 
tion of whether we have the right to proceed in this way. I was 
proceeding to say why the words “unless otherwise ordered” were 
incorporated in Rule 46, because of the importance of the duty of or- 
ganizing the Senate, because it might be deemed necessary to organ- 
ize in some method quicker than that of ballot. So far as the rule 
itself is concerned, I feel that my position upon it is correct; but 
while that is so, and while I feel that it cannot be answered accord- 
ing to the precedents before me, yet I wish to say in response to the 
Senator from New York that I do not care particularly about this 
matter. While I believe the position I assume upon it is correct, I 
am in no hot haste about organizing this Senate. 

At the close of the last session of Congress the democrats had the 
organization of the Senate. We were called together in the wisdom 
of the Executive to meet on the 4th of March. Some organization 
had to be effected. We upon the democratic side have proceeded to 
present that organization as we thought it ought to be had. We 
have not been unduly hasty about it, it seems tome. There was no 
other course for us to take. If the Senator from New York or any 
other Senator desires some other organization, it can be proposed by 
amendment, or by resolution, or under whatever rule we adopt, and 
I do not care for one, nor do I think my party friends care to put 
themselves and the other side in this important matter in the atti- 
tude of two hungry individuals scrambling at the table to see who 
shall sit nearest the head. We know painfully—and I for one—of 
the vacancies here; indeed, three of them we on this side helped to 
make. I do not propose to take any advantage of these vacancies. But 
we have proposed the organization. Let the Senator from New York 
respond to me as frankly now, (and he will respond frankly if he re- 
sponds at all,) and state when does he suppose we can proceed with 
this matter, when all the voices naturally belonging to this Chamber 
shall be here to be heard ? 

Mr. CONKLING. Does the Senator wish me to answer? 

Mr. GARLAND. I do, because I want to proceed in this matter 
so as to take no advantage. I do not wish to present either party 
before this country as scrambling for these positions. If the organ- 
ization belongs to the democracy, they want it; if it belongs to the 
republican party I, for one, want them to have it. 

Mr. CONKLING. If it is in order for me to respond to my honor- 
able friend, I am instructed by others who know in each instance 
that one of the absentees will be here to-morrow, two of them prob- 
ably on Monday, and the last of them by either Tuesday night some- 
time or Wednesday morning, so that really the whole question is 
whether we should attempt to anticipate by four-and-twenty or eight- 
and-forty hours the moment when the Senate will be full. That is 
the question I understood the honorable Senator to ask me, and I have 
answered it according to the best information I have. 

Mr. GARLAND. The organization as contemplated by this side of 
the Chamber, so to speak, is presented to the Senate and is before 
the country for what it is worth ; and while I do not desire to make 
a mere political convenience of this matter, it might in some aspects 
of the case be a serious question as to how long weshould wait upon 
vacancies. Other seats may become vacant on the other side and on 
this, and so the matter may be indefinitely postponed in that way. 
I am perfectly willing, and I think this side of the Chamber is, that 
if within any reasonable time this matter can be tested and give the 
power where it belongs, there is no objection to a brief delay ; but it 
is our duty, I think, with due respect to all gentlemen who may dif- 
fer with me, to present this organization as we think it should be 
made. I am inno haste either as an individual or a public man 
about it, and I wish the Senator from New York to so understand as 
far as that matter is concerned; and if in the spirit of peace and 
harmony this subject is approached, I see no difficulty in settling it 
at an early day and sending the power where it belongs. 

Mr. FERRY. Will the Senator from Arkansas allow me a word? 
Setting aside the merits of the question of organization, would it 
not be well for the Senator to suggest and propose that the rules be 
not violated and that the ordinary precedents be followed? If the 
Senator from Arkansas or the Senator from Ohio who made the mo- 


tion does not propose to make this appointment by election, but un- | 


der the rule now proposes to order otherwise, will not the Senator 
follow the rules and not antagonize them and the invariable prece- 
dents? Will he not allow the notice to go over one day? 

Mr. GARLAND. I repeat—and I can say no more than that—to 
do the thing decently and in order, I am willing to wait any rea- 
sonable time. I am not strenuous about acting to-day particularly. 
It is due, I think, to the country and to the Senate, as the Senator 
from New York has claimed by implication that you will have the 
power to do this, that you of the other side should signify when you 
expect to have that power, for I do not want to put together a piece 
of cloth to-day and take it apart next Monday, or next week, or any 
other time. I have relieved myself of all responsibility about the 
matter, and have taken a proper position for myself and those friends 
who are with me, and I disclaim again any intention, so far as the 
Senatorfrom New York attempted to make that appear before the Sen- 
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ate and the country, that we were clutching at power that does not 
belong to us. I disclaim it. The truth is as to the matter of com- 
mittees that individually to me the arrangement of them is of no 
particular concern. I had the fortune, good or bad, in the confed- 
erate congress to be upon the committee on territories. I have been 
upon that committee here, and have been on that committee long 
enough to have got my rights in the Territories ; or if I have not got 
them it is my fault, and therefore I am not solicitous about any more 
committees, and I have no more to say on this subject. 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. Mr. President, whether these committees 
shall be organized to-day or next week is an exceedingly small ques- 
tion. Whether the committees organized to-day or next week shall 
have upon them a majority of democrats or republicans is, in view of 
the work they are now to do, unworthy of a contest in this Senate. 
No appointments to office will be made during this executive session 
which will not be made on the nomination of a republican President ; 
and I suppose whether the committees appointed be democratic or 
republican will not affect the confirmation or rejection of the nomina- 
tions made by the President of the United States, who happens not to 
be a democrat. This whole question, then, gentlemen will pardon me 
for saying, as to whether the committees shall be organized to-day or 
not is too small to discuss. Beside, if the committees were organized 
to-day and should go on with the proper work of this session and as 
organized to-day a majority of them should be democratic, and if, as 
the Senator from New York assumes with such very remarkable con- 
fidence, when this Senate shall be full the other side will have the 
majority, a fact of which I do not know, but if it be true, assuming 
the Senator's confidence is well founded, it will be in the power of 
the Senate to change its committees whenever it shall see proper to 
doso. SoIcan see no result practical in its character of organiz- 
ing the Senate to-day except to enable us to go on with the work of 
this session at once. That is the only practical result I can see. 

But, Mr. President, the question which has been raised is purely a 
legal one, is purely one of construction, and one which may not affect 
or be affected by the other question in the slightest degree. If the 
motion now made be in order, the gentlemen can make their proposi- 
tion to postpone its execution just as well without making this point 
of order as with making it. The only effect of making this point of 
order is to work delay and to produce delay. A question of construc- 
tion of one of the rules of this body is made, and to that I wish to 
address myself one moment; for I must confess it is a surprise to me 
that any two legal minds in this body should have two opinions upon 
this question. The real question is, and there is but one involved in 
this point of order, can committees be appointed by this Senate under 
Rule 46 as it now stands otherwise than . ballot? That is the only 
question. If the committees can be appointed otherwise than by bal- 
lot, then Rule 61 has nothing to do with the question, for there is no 
necessity to change Rule 46. If we can as the rule now stands ap- 
point committees otherwise than by ballot, then there is no necessity 
to change the rule or to modify the rule or to amend the rule or to 
suspend the rule; and therefore Rule 61 has no application to the 
question, and all that has been said on the subject of that rule is 
wholly irrelevant. 

Mr. CONKLING. Or, if the Senator will allow me, no necessity 
whatever to maintain the rule because the rule is the merest absurd- 
ity that ever was in the world. 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. The Senator will pardon me; that does 
not follow. He is only jumping ahead of the argument. If the 
Senator will allow me to go on he will see it, for I know his clear 
mind cannot fail toseeit. If we cannot appoint committees under 
this rule as it now stands otherwise than by ballot, then to appoint 
them otherwise than by ballot does involve the necessity of a change. 
Then Rule 61 would come in play, and would have to be followed; 
that isall. So the simple question is, under Rule 46 as it now stands 
with its wording, can this Senate appoint committees otherwise than 
by ballot? 

Mr. FERRY. No question of that. 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. Then there is no question in your point of 
order. 

Mr. FERRY. The Senator will allow me right there. If that be 
the case, when the Senate seeks to appoint otherwise than by ballot, 
it must be by resolution certainly, and then another rule requires that 
that resolution shall go over one day. 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. But that is required under Rule 33, and 
not under Rule 61. Under Rule 33 all orders and resolutions must 
go over one day unless considered at once by unanimous consent. 
And because of that Rule 33 this resolution to appoint the commit- 
tees did go over one day. Unanimous consent to consider it was 
asked yesterday and it was refused, and therefore it was not consid- 
ered yesterday. The whole argument on the other side has assumed 
that Rule 61 is necessarily to be brought into application in this case 
when that is the real question in discussion. 

So the whole question comes back, can we appoint committees 
under Rule 46, as that rule is now worded, otherwise than by ballot? 
If so, the point of order is worth nothing. Now, this question is 
clearly answered by the plain reading of the rule itself. 

If Rule 46 read, “in the appointment of the standing committees 
the Senate shall proceed by ballot,” then, of course, before you could 
appoint in any other method you would have to change the rule; and 
if you had to change the rule you would have to resort to Rule 61, 
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and change Rule 46 in the manner prescribed by Rule 61. But Rule 
46 does not read that way; Rule 46 reads this way : 

In the sagen of the standing committees the Senate, unless otherwise 
ordered, shall proceed by ballot. 

Then, under Rule 46, as it now stands, the Senate can otherwise 
order. You need not change Rule 46 in order to appoint otherwise 
than by ballot. Tho rule already says you can appoint otherwise; 
the rule already says you may order otherwise. Then no change of 
the rule is necessary. Your power is complete under the present 
wording to appoint the committees otherwise than by ballot. Unless 
this is so, the words “unless otherwise ordered” have no meaning. 

Then when do you make the order? That isthe question, and that 
is the point raised by the Senator from Michigan in his repeated 
-questions—when do you make the order? If you can, as the rule 
now stands, appoint committees otherwise than by ballot, when may 
you order otherwise ? 

The Chair has ruled that you must first pass an order that it must be 
done otherwise, and you must pass that order under Rule 61. Surely, 
there is no necessity to pass any order under Rule 61 unless a change 
in Rule 46 is necessary, and I have just shown that is not necessary. 
Where do you get the authority to-day to say that it must order be- 
forehand? Can it not order simultaneously? Is not the appoint- 
ment of committees otherwise than by ballot itself an order? Will 
any Senator deny that? When you pass this resolution declaring 
that the committees for this session shall be as named, is not that an 
order of the Senate? Will any Senator say it is not an order? If, 
then, the Senate has the power to order the appointment otherwise 
than by ballot, and if this appointment is itself that order, where is 
the rule violated? 

Besides, my argument at last is nothing but the language of the 
rule, for Rule 46 says when you may make the order; it settles that 
very question, I say to the Senator from Michigan: 

In the ene of the standing committees the Senate, unless otherwise 
ordered, shall proceed by ballot. 

Order otherwise when? Jn the appointment, in the act of appointing 
your committees. The manner of appointing is fixed by the order ap- 
pointing the committees. If that manner is by ballot it is author- 
ized by Rule 46. If that manner is by resolution it is otherwise than 
by ballot, and is equally authorized by Rule 46. 

This very resolution proposed by the Senator from Ohio is a propo- 
sition to appoint the committees by resolution—otherwise than by 
ballot—and if this resolution be adopted it is clearly the order of the 
Senate. There can be no escape from this conclusion, unless you say 
the resolution of the Senate is not an order of the Senate. 

The junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] talks about the form 
of the resolution passed four years ago. I will not stop to discuss 
the construction put upon it by the honorable Senator nor does it 
‘sustain the point of order made in this case, but I call the Senator’s 
attention to the fact that the order now proposed to be voted on is 
in totidem verbis the order adopted two years ago by the unanimous 
Lae 7 the Senate. It was not then discovered to be in violation of 

ule 46. 

Mr. CONKLING. The Senator will allow me in return to remind 
him that if he will look at the Recorp he will see that an appeal was 
made for the unanimous consent of the Senate to suspend this rule 
and to do this thing, thus clearly implying the admission not only of 
him who asked but of the Senate who gave consent, that without 
that unanimous consent it could not be done. 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. Mr. President, I am really astonished —— 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. Let me answer one atatime. I must con- 
fess my surprise at that remark of the Senator from New York, for 
that appeal to the Senate for unanimous consent was to adopt the 
order on the day on which it was ofiered, which, under Rule 33, ap- 
plies to all resolutions in the Senate. It was not to change this Rule 
46 in order to avoid Rule 61. It was under Rule 33, which requirés 
that no rule, no order, no resolution can be passed in the Senate, ex- 
cept by unanimous consent, on the day on which it is offered. Yes- 
terday this resolution was offered, and unanimous consent for its con- 
sideration at once was asked by the Senator from Ohio, [Mr. PENDLE- 
TON.] The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ANTHONY ] then objected, 
ree it went over, under the very rule the Senator now mentions, until 
to-day. 

Mr. FERRY. Will the Senator allow me one moment? 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. The Senator from Ohio rose first. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, the only question, my friend from 
Georgia will allow me to say, is whether the resolution to provide an- 
other mode than by ballot should first be adopted, before the general 
resolution naming the committees is offered. Now, I will say to him 
that, having looked further into the precedents, I believe there is no 
case in our history since the adoption of this rule where this motion 
of my colleague has not been preceded by a motion to suspend the 
rule. The Senator from Arkansas said he thought it was done differ- 
ently in 1879, but I have the case here before me, and Mr. Wallace, 
the Senator from Pennsylvania, pursued the very course previously 
adopted by all other Senators. So it wasin 1880; the Senator who 
had charge of the matter then offered the three separate resolutions 
I before quoted, in their consecutive order, and they were adopted 


separately. Thus it appears that from the beginning, from the adop- |- 


‘tion of this rule, in every case the motion that is now pending as 
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offered by my colleague was preceded by a resolution which declared 
that the rule was to be suspended so as to enable the Senate to pro- 
ceed to elect by motion or by general vote instead of by ballot. 

I think, therefore, as this is purely a question of order, we had 
better follow the precedents, which are a construction of the rule by 
all who have preceded us since the rule was adopted. 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. The Senator will see in a moment, with all 
due deference, how utterly faulty is his argument, and—I do not mean 
to be offensive—as a logical argument how utterly worthless it is. 
Almost every law that passes a legislative body says that “all laws 
in conflict herewith are hereby repealed ;” but does any lawyer ever 
hold that that clause is necessary? Does not the passage of a law 
proprio vigore repeal those in conflict with it? And when we pass an 
order in the Senate, declaring solemnly by this Senate that the com- 
mittees shall be appointed in this case otherwise than by ballot, is 
not that an order by the Senate that they shall not be appointed by 
ballot? Because the Senator can show innumerable acts containing 
the repealing clause, would he therefore conclude a repealing clause 
is necessary to make the repeal valid? Because the Senate has some- 
times or often proceeded by a formal declaration that it proceeded 
otherwise than by ballot, can that make an actual proceeding other- 
—_ _ by ballot without that formal declaration void or out of 
order 

Who can escape that argument? The unanimous consent referred 
to is asked under another rule, Rule 33. As my friend from North 
Carolina [Mr. RANSOM] suggests to me, which everybody knows to 
be true, every time you introduce a bill in this body, if you want it 
referred on the day on which you introduce it, it can be done only 
by unanimous consent. If anybody objects you cannot doit. That 
is not under Rule 61; that does not involve the necessity of offering 
a resolution to change a standing rule of the Senate. 

No, sir; there is no escape that under Rule 46 the Senate does in 
express language have the power to order the appointment of com- 
mittees otherwise than by ballot, and every lawyer knows that the 
actual passage of a resolution appointing committees is an order mak- 
ing the appointment otherwise than by ballot. The power to order 
otherwise being clearly »xpressed, the method of exercising that 
power is with the Senate, and the form is not of substance. 

Mr. FERRY. Will the Senator allow me a moment? I desire to 
call his attention. I am surprised that so gifted a lawyer as the Sen- 
ator from Georgia should make no difference between the statement 
on the part of the Senator from Ohio,[{Mr. PENDLETON,] as being 
chairman of the committee who reports this list of committees, that 
these be the committees, and the further proposition of defining the 
mode of appointment. If the Senator will turn his attention to the 
resolution of the Senator from Ohio he will see that there is nothing 
in it indicating the mode of appointment, but it is simply declaring 
that these be the standing committees of the Senate, now for the first 
time before the Chair, upon which he has ruled. The proposition is 
made that, not under the rule by ballot, but otherwise under the 
rule, not suspending the rule—I do not take that ground—but other- 
wise by resolution, and the Chair has ruled that upon that proposi- 
tion to appoint otherwise there must be a day’s notice. 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. The Senator has made no new point. The 
question is simply this: Is not the appointment now proposed by the 
senior Senator from Ohio now pending, as it stands, an appointment 
of committees otherwise than by ballot? And if that resolution 
shall be adopted, is it not adopted by the Senate? Is it not an order 
of the Senate, therefore, otherwise than by ballot? 

Mr. FERRY. Yes; but, if the Senator will allow me, that resolu- 
tion cannot be entertained upon an objection until it has laid over 
one day. ; 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. It has gone over one day. 

Mr. FERRY. That is the point the Senator assumes. 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. That point was made yesterday. I sup- 
pose the Senator was either not here or without meaning to be offen- 
sive he was asleep or not noticing because that very point was made 
yesterday. This order of the Senate, proposed by the Senator from 
Ohio, was offered yesterday, and it went over one day under that 
very rule, because of the objection to its immediate consideration 
made by the Senator from Rhode Island, [Mr. ANTHONY. } i 

Mr. FERRY. I call the attention of the Senator to the wording 
of the resolution of the Senator from Ohio. If the Senator will show 
that he is not asleep now he will read the resolution of the Senator 
from Ohio and thus relieve me of the imputation which he has cast. 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. I will read it. It is very short. 

Mr. FERRY. So short that you can read it while awake. 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. I did not mean to be offensive to the good 
Senator by the word asleep. It was in good humor. He seemed to 
be oblivious of the fact that yesterday the Senator from Rhode Island 
did make the very point that he now makes, that the resolution must 
go over one day. It did go over one day under that objection. 

Mr. FERRY. The Senator misapprehends the position of the Sen- 
ator froni Rhode Island. He objected to entertaining the resolution. 
That is proper. No resolution can be entertained if there is an objec- 
tion. 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. Now, Mr. President, I will read the order 
proposed by the Senator from Ohio. It is this: 


Resolved, That the following be the standing committees of the Senate during 
the present session. 
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‘ Now, my point is this: If the Senate passes that resolution, is it not 
an order appointing committees otherwise than by ballot? Would 
it not be precisely the same if, instead of saying “ Resolved, That the 
following be the standing committees of the Senate,” the Senate were 
to say “ Ordered, That the following be the standing committees of 
the Senate?” 

Mr. FERRY. Now, if the Senator will allow me, I will just draw 
the distinction. If the Senator from Ohio had offered this and added 
“that the committees be appointed by resolution of the Senate under 
the forty-sixth rule,” then one day’s notice would have been given to 
the Senate, but the resolution simply declared that these shall be the 
committees of the Senate, not declaring what the form of election 
shall be; therefore the appointment must be under the rule of the 
Senate, which would be under the forty-sixth rule. Then the Senate 
declining to appoint by election, preferring to appoint by resolution, 
certainly the resolution must have one day’s notice. 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. Then the resolution is itself an order, and 
proprio vigore inconsistent with appointment by ballot. It is an 
appointment otherwise than by ballot. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Will the Senator allow me? J 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. I prefer not to give way any farther. Ido 
not wish to be offensive to my friend, but I cannot give way to such 
questions further, with all due deference. I did not intend to detain 
the Senate half so long. I must get through. 

I repeat that this resolution, when passed, will be an order by this 
Senate appointing the committees in the method here specified—that 
is, by resolution, and not by ballot. That has been offered a day in 
advance, has gone over a day, and is now in order. 

But, Mr. President, I wish to say something more, though not on 
this point of order. The distinguished Senator from New York [Mr. 
CONKLING] has taken occasion two or three times—I will not attempt 
to quote the distinguished Senator’s language—to intimate that there 
is a purpose or that it looks like a movement on the part of this side 
of the Chamber to take what we call sometimes a snap judgment, to 
snatch the organization of the committees at a time when we know 
that there are several vacant seats on the other side of the Chamber, 
and when we know—I believe that was the Senator’s language—that 
if we would only wait a few days we should not have the power to 
make these appointments. 

Mr. President, that is very singular language to come from one so 
distinguished as the Senator from New York, and it implies a very 
unjust charge, and yet it was so pungently put that it brought down 
the galleries. 

Sir, did not an outgoing republican President issue his proclama- 
tion ordering this Senate toconvene on the 4th of March? Did he 
not issue that proclamation after consulting the incoming President? 
Did he not issue that proclamation after he knew that Providence 
had interposed and sadly made a vacancy on that side of the Cham- 
ber in the person of the Senator from Wisconsin? What did the out- 
going and incoming republican Presidents mean by calling this Sen- 
ate together at twelve o’clock meridian on the 4th of March? Did 
they mean for us to meet here and fold our hands until the vacancy 
was filled, and do nothing in the mean time? 

That is not all. I presume the incoming President knew when we 
were called together on the 4th of March that he, in addition to the 
vacancy created by Providence, would create three more vacancies. 
Did the democratic party or the democratic Senators call this Senate 
together? Did the democratic party take three members from that 
side and put them in the Cabinet, and thereby make three vacant 
seats on that side of the Chamber? Are we responsible for that? 
Were we even consulted as to the day we should be called together, 
or as to what seats should be made vacant by calls to the Cabinet? 

The Senator says wait, wait, wait till these chairs are filled, in his 
very strong language. Well, could we not with equal propriety 
have said to the President who called this Senate on the 4th of 
March, wait, wait, wait until these vacancies are filled, or if he chose 
to call it on the 4th of March, could we not have said wait, wait un- 
til these committees are appointed before you take three members 
from this body and put them in yourCabinet. If ay Senators wero 
consulted on these points they were not democratic Senators. We 
came promptly on the day we were called, and when the President 
named the Senators he desired for his advisers we most cheerfully 
consented that he take them without even waiting for committees. 

That is not al]. On the very second day of the assembling of the 
Senate, the day after the inauguration, the President sent us a mes- 
sage, @ very important message, in executive session making nomina- 
tions to high and important offices. Did he expect us to act on those 
nominations or not? Did he send in those nominations on the 5th of 
the month intending thatif we could not act upon them in the ordinary 
and — way through committees we should be charged with trying 
to snatch the organization of the Senate? If he wanted his nomina- 
tions not acted on until the vacancies were filled, why did he not for- 
bear to send them in? We cannot act upon them until he sends 
them. That is sure. 

That is not all. On Monday, on Tuesday, on Wednesday, on every 
day this Senate has been in session, the President of the United States 
has been sending nominations to this body. Nominations of an im- 
portant character are pending here now. 





Mr. CONKLING. Would it interrupt the Senator if I were to ask’ 


him to give way to me for a moment to call his attention to a state- 
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ment of his own which I thought then, and I know now, was very 
erroneous ? 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. Certainly. 

Mr. CONKLING. The honorable Senator was kind enough to ex- 
press his amazement—I believe that was the word—that the Senator 
from New York should suppose that when the organ of the demo- 
cratic majority, or more exactly speaking the chairman of the demo- 
cratic caucus, rose in the Senate and appealed for unanimous con- 
sent, that unanimous consent was to suspend Rule 46. That the 
Senator from New York should have fallen into such a blunder as 
that excited the amazement of the honorable Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. Suspend which rule did you say? I did 
not catch it. 

Mr. CONKLING. The Senator will catch it if he will allow me 
and I shall detain him but a single moment. I stated that hereto- 
fore, and including the last time the appeal had been to the Senate 
for unanimous consent to suspend Rule 46 as I understood it; and 
my ignorance in so understanding it, I repeat, excited the amazement 
of the astute Senator from Georgia. In order that that amazement 
may be somewhat diminished, I now call the attention of the honor- 
able Senator to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD in which in the pro- 
ceedings of March 19, 1879, stand these words: 

Mr. WALLACE. I ask that unanimous consent be given to the suspending of the 
forty-sixth rule so far as it uires the appointment of the standing and other 


committees of the Senate to be by ballot. 
The Vick-PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair hears none. 


I wonder how much amazement the honorable Senator from Geor- 
gia, one of the leaders and ornaments of his party, experienced when 
the chairman of the democratic caucus then, the charioteer of the 
democrats of this body, rose and pointed out the forty-sixth rule by 
name and number and demanded the unanimous consent of the Sen- 
ate that it might be suspended in that it required the election of com- 
mittees by ballot. When that Senator, thus authorized, thus speaking 
for the whole body of the democrats, rose here and, according to the 
Senator from Georgia now, so stultified himself, so stultified his asso- 
ciates, where did the constitutional sword of the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Georgia sleep? Was he dozing as he thought a moment ago 
one of the Senators from Michigan might have been, or was it a case 
of presence of body but absence of mind? Now I rather think the 
honorable Senator from Georgia will withdraw that somewhat effu- 
sive expression of amazement at the stupidity of a Senator coming 
only from New York, one of the unillumined sections of this Union. 
I hope he will withdraw his effusive statement of surprise that one 
coming even from a region so little enlightened as that should have 
fallen into the error of supposing that the thing took placo which 
there stands stereotyped in the Recorp. It took place, the distin- 
guished Senator from Georgia being an accessory both before and 
after the fact and principal in the second degree. [Laughter and 
applause in the galleries. } 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. Mr. President—— 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. Mr. President, I call the attention 
of the Chair to the violations of order in the galleries. It is against 
the rules of the Senate to have applause in the galleries, and I hope 
it will not be continued. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Sergeant-at-Arms will see that order 
is preserved in the galleries. 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. Mr. President, did anybody in this vast 
assemblage, even in the galleries, suppose for one moment that I 
was so thoughtless as to charge the distinguished Senator from New 
York with ignorance or stupidity ? Can it be possible that anybody 
but the Senator himself thought that? Does anybody suppose that 
the Senator did himself think so? Why, sir, I may be guilty of a 
great many thoughtless things; I may have been guilty of a good- 
humored thoughtlessness in dealing with my friend from Michigan 
over the way when I said in relation to what occurred that he either 
did not know it or might have been asleep or not noticing. I did not 
know that that was going to be taken up by the distinguished Sena- 
tor from New York as though I would imply that he slept too. No, 
Mr. President ; I may be guilty of a great many thoughtless things ; 
I may be guilty of saying good-humoredly that my friend from Mich- 
igan might possibly sleep—and we have in good old classical history 
that Homer himself nodded—but I would never be so thoughtless as 
to suppose that the brilliant Senator from New York ever nods day 
or night. The sun may be dimmed somewhat by dark spots, but the 
Senator from New York is brilliant perfectly and always. [Mr. ConK- 
LING nodded assent.] Iam glad that the Senator approves one thing 
I have said. 

Mr. CONKLING. I always approve the Senator when he is right. 
(Laughter. 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. Then I am sure the Senator will withdraw 
his point of order before I am done, for I am certain I am right now. 

Mr. CONKLING. Well, Mr. President, the Senator will. allow me 
to sav that there is no knowing that I shall be here when the Sen- 
ator i: through. 

Mr. \iILL, of Georgia. Ah, well, if the Senator leaves me it will 
not be for the purpose of taking a nap. Never, no, never! 

Now, Mr. President, I made no such comment as the Senator has 
stated and none to justify the interruption which the Senator has 
made. I spoke of what occurred yesterday as actuating Ue Seuator 
from Ohio in offering the resolution which he offered yesterday, aud 
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that when he submitted it he asked unanimous consent for its im- 
mediate consideration and objection being made it had to lie over 
one day, not under Rule 61 nor for the purpose of suspending Rule 
46, but under Rule 33, as the Senator showed in his remarks, made 
at the time. The Senator from Ohio yesterday in offering the reso- 
lution said : 

I offer a resolution, and I will state frankly that itis a resolution for the appoint- 
ment of the standing committees of the Senate. I am very well aware that it can- 
not be considered to-day except by unanimous consent. 

That he did in pursuance of Rule 33, which is in this language: 

All resolutions shall lie over one day for consideration, unless by unanimous 
consent the Senate shall otherwise direct. 

By the way, Mr. President, there is an argument suggested by that 
very language. Here is the rule: 

All resolutions shall lie over one day for consideration, unless by unanimous 
consent the Senate s ise di 

Must you before the Senate can otherwise direct give notice for a 
day under Rule 61? Cannot the Senate that very day otherwise 
direct? And yet if the point of order be good that you cannot appoint 
committees otherwise than by ballot without first amending Rule 46 
as provided by Rule 61, then the Senate cannot otherwise direct and 
by unanimous consent consider a resolution on the day it is offered, 
unless notice is given a day in advance that that rule will be amended 
as provided in Rule 61. But Iwill pass on. I[ had passed from this 
point before the interruption by the Senator from New York, and was 
in the midst of another branch of the debate. 

Mr. FERRY. Will the Senator allow me a word there, as he has 
addressed himself to other Senators, for if we keep silent it is an 
admission of the position the Senator takes. How can the Senate 
otherwise direct except by resolution? And the Senator in his own 
remarks states that no resolution can be submitted to the Senate if 
objection is made, unless it goes over to the next day. 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. Here is the resolution: 

Resolved, That the following be the standing committees of the Senate during 
the present session. 

Here is the resolution. 

Mr. FERRY. Iam talking to the point the Senator made. Ifthe 
resolution says “ otherwis* direct,” how can thatorder be made? The 
Senator says, unless it lies over. I state that it cannot, if objection 
is made to it, for every resolution of the Senate must be by order. 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. The Senator will excuse me ; I was in 
to show the fallacy of his position. If his position be correct, that 
wherever the Senate must do a thing in a certain way unless it oth- 
erwise orders, it cannot otherwise order without changing that rule 
according to Rule 61, then you cannot ‘‘ otherwise direct ” under Rule 
33 without first changing it by Rule 61. Thatismy point. My point 
is to show you that your point of order is not good, that it is not 
necessary to — Rule 33 according to Rule 61, and therefore it is 
not necessary to change Rule 46 by Rule 61, in order to enable the 
Senate to “ direct otherwise” under Rule 33, or to “order otherwise ” 
under Rule 46. 

The Senator from New York interrupted me to read what Mr. Wal- 
lace said two years ago, which certainly has nothing to do with this 
question. I have great respect for whatever Mr. Wallace might have 
said at any time. The question now made was never before made, 
I believe, since Rule 46 has existed. Perhaps there was never before 
a necessity for making it. When I was interrupted, I was saying 
that the Senator from New York had been taunting this side of the 
Chamber with trying to get the organization of the committees now 
while certain seats were vacant; and I was answering that. Arepub- 
lican President called us together on the 4th of March; a republican 
President sent messages here for action on the 5th of March, he sent 
them on the 7th of March,.on the 8th of March, on the 9th of March, 
and he has sent messages here every day we have been in session, 
and I expect there is one now lying on your table sent to-day. Did 
not the able and excellent President of the United States know, wifh 
all his familiarity with congressional proceedings, that those messages 
had to be referred to committees? Are there not nominations on 
your table, sir, that, by every precedent and every rule of propriety, 
cannot be acted on until committees are appointed? If the Presi- 
dent did not expect us to appoint committees and act upon his nomi- 
nations, pray why did he send those nominations in? Why does he 
continue to send them in? Why does he send them in every day ? 
And because we on this side of the Chamber are going forward in the 
regular and orderly way of acting upon a republican President’s 
nominations by the appointmest of committees, are we to be taunted 
to the amusement of the galleries with a charge that we want to be 
organizing committees now in hot haste because certain seats are 
empty? Whose seatsareempty? Providence emptied one; a repub- 
lican President emptied three. Suppose we wait until these four 
seats are filled, may not the ts see President the next day empty 
some more? May he not send the distinguished Senator from New 
York himself to 6 some foreign court 

Mr. CONKLING. May I inquire of the honorable Senator from 
Georgia is he encouraging and delighting himself with any such 
hope as that? [Laughter.)  . 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. Oh,no; no, sir; no. I would be glad to 
furnish foreign courts with a distinguished example of ability, grace, 
and courtesy combined in the person of the distinguished Senator 
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from New York, but I would dislike very much to be deprived of the 
brilliant presence of that Senator in this body. Still I will say 
this-—— 

Mr. CONKLING. If the Senator is really in earnest in that good 
will toward foreign courts, Teuggest that he gohimself. {Laughter.]} 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. No, Mr. President, I cannot consent to go 
for two reasons: It would not please the republican President to 
send me and it would please the republican Senators, especially the 
Senator from New York, too well to have me go. [Laughter.] So 
there are two difficulties in the way of my going; but if the Senator 
from New York will not go, are there not other Senators there who 
might be willing to go? Who knows but that before the sun is 
down the President may vacate some more seats on that side of the 
Chamber, and if he should do so, must we wait two weeks longer, 
must we all sit here with our fingers in our mouths refusing to act 
upon a republican President’s nominations until that republican 
President shall give us notice that he will vacate no more seats on 
the republican side of the Chamber, and that now we may go on? 
Can it be possible that the country is to be tickled with this farce? 
Suppose we did not go on, with the President sending his nomina- 
tions here every day, nominations for judgeships, nominations for 
foreign missions, and nominations for all the high offices in the Gov- 
ernment at home and abroad—he sends them here Sot --oe ose 
the democratic majority of the Senate, as now organized, shou q re- 
fuse to act upon them and adjourn from day to day, doing nothing, 
what complaint would then be made! Ah, the gentlemen would raise 
something more than a point of order; they would all be wide awake, 
and say that the democratic majority of the Senate were clogging 
the wheels of Government and suspending tho administration of the 
Government by refusing to act upon the nominations of the Presi- 
dent! If we act we are aus with seeking an advantage by hot 
haste though we only act when and as a republican President re- 
quires. If we do not act we are charged with obstructing adminis- 
tration! 

Sir, there is but one course for Senators on this floor to pursue; 
and that is to go straight forward in the discharge of the ordinary 
duties of this y according to cust methods and with the 
proper dispatch of business consistent with its efficiency. It is idle 
to attempt to please those who do not intend to be pleased with any- 
thing we do. 

We have shown no disposition on this side to make these little par- 
tisan political points. As the President called us to meet on the 4th 
of March, we assumed that he wanted us to meet on that day. As 
he sent in nominations on the 5th, on the 7th, on the 8th, on the 9th, 
and every day of our session, I assume that he expects us to act 
on those nominations. He knows that many of those nominations 
cannot be wisely or properly or according to custom acted on with- 
out the investigation of committees of this body. He knows that 
there are now no committees. The only way, then, to go on in the 
proper discharge of our duties is to appoint the committees. We are 
not making haste to appoint committees that will last a year; we 
are appointing committees that will last only as long as a majority 
of the Senate shall order. We are appointing committees that can 
perform no function except to pass upon the nominations of a repub- 
lican President. We are anxious to throw no obstruction in the way 
of the republican President. We trast, and some of us desire to be- 
lieve, that his inauguration is the inauguration of a better day ; that 
it is the inauguration of a gentleman whose administration we sin- 
cerely trust will commaivd the confidence of every portion of this 
country—North, South, East, and West. 

We hope we have an administration that shall be an administra- 
tion for the whole coun‘ry, and for every man in our whole country. 
That it may be so, as he called us together and sends in his nomina- 
tions we propose to act on them. Woe have already been delayed 
longer than usual. The delay in acting on his nominations shall not 
come from this side ofthe Chamber. If gentlemen on the other side 
choose to obstruct business as they are now doing they ought not to 
taunt us unjustly, untruly, unfairly, ungenerously, with being actu- 
ated with any partisan motive in this case because they are moved 
by such motives. Théy know that if we did not act we should sub- 
ject ourselves to a graver charge than this one, because evils might 
ensue which could not be corrected if we did not act, whereas by 
going forward and acting upon these nominations now whatever evils 
may exist in the constitution of the committees can be cured any day 
even in the present session of this body. If action on nominations is 
delayed, the country shall see who is responsible for that delay and 
the petty motive that produces the delay. 

All I have to say is that we propose to go straight along as Sena- 
tors have usually gone, appoint the committees, and let them act 
upon the nominations. No democrat is going to get office by it. That 
is sure. The idea that anybody could think that there is any advan- 
tage in getting a majority of a committee for a few days, as 1 said be- 
fore, is too small for notice. Such a charge is not fit to be made or 
answered. 

I simply rose, Mr. President, for the purpose of submitting a few 
remarks upon the construction of Rule 46. If I have detained the 
Senate too long, I hope it will be charged upon the gentlemen who 
have interrupted me with so many questions. 

Mr. McPHERSON. Mr. President, all discussion under the pend- 
ing question is entirely out of order. [{‘* No!” “No! ”] I hope the Sen- 
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ate will indulge me for a moment while I call attention to one or two 
things which appear to have been overlooked in the discussion. In 
the first place I desire to call the attention of the Senator from New 
York to the exceptional character of Rule 46. There cannot be found 
another rulein the wholelist of the standingrulesof the Senate that is 
so exceptional in its wording. There cannot be found another rule 
in which the statement is made that we shall proceed in a certain 
form unless otherwise ordered, save, perhaps, one rule, with which the 
Senator from New York is very conversant. I call his attention now 
to the so-called Anthony rule; precisely the same phraseology is used 
in the Anthony rule, which was also one of the standing rules of the 
Senate so long as the session lasted, that is found in Rule 46. 

Mr. CONKLING. It never was a standing rule. 

Mr. McPHERSON. Why was it not a standing rule of the Senate ? 

Mr. CONKLING. Simply because it was not. 

Mr. McCPHERSON. It was a rule of the Senate. 

Mr. CONKLING. It was an order of the Senate. 

Mr. McPHERSON. Well, let it be an order of the Senate. I ac- 
cept the Senator’s phraseology. It was an order of the Senate, and a 
continuing order of the Senate, with all the potency, with all the 
force of any rule of the Senate, and so considered. Now, what was 
the ruling of the Chair at that time, what was the ruling of the hon- 
orable Senator from Michigan, [Mr. FerRy,] who many times occu- 
pied the chair when the question came up on the Anthony rule, as to 
whether it was necessary to give one day’s notice before moving to 
proceed to the consideration of a subject? The ruling of the Chair 
was in every case that it was not necessary soto do. The long and 
unbroken practice of the Senate has been simply to conform to the 
course proposed by the honorable Senator from Ohio. The Anthony 
rule many times was sought to be enforced; it was sought to be en- 
forced on two or three occasions by myself, when I objected to the 
consideration of a particular measure and demanded that we proceed 
with the Calendar. The Chair in every case ruled that a vote of the 
Senate could proceed to consider the case proposed by some other 
Senator. 

As Isay, it has been the long and unbroken practice of the Senate, 
and until to-day I have never in four years of service here known of 
a ruling of this character. I-have never known heretofore that we 
could not proceed under an express rule, to wit, Rule 46, when there 
was a provision in the rule a ee that the Senate might 
otherwise order. I have never yet known that it had not been the 
course of the Senate to proceed under the rule. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. I move that when the Senate adjourns to-day it 
be until Monday at twelve o’clock. [“No!” “No!’’] 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. I hope not. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. I withdraw the motion. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The motion is withdrawn, and the ques- 
tion recurs on the appeal taken by the Senator from Ohio, [Mr. PEN- 
DLETON.] Shall the decision of the Chair stand as the judgment of 
the Senate? 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. Nothing can be of more importance, at 
least in this body, than a right understanding of those rules which 
regulate its public proceedings. Above everything else, uniformity 
of decision is important. I wish to state in a few brief words the 
reasons why I dissent from the judgment of the Chair, which I do 
with very great reluctance. The forty-sixth rule, which has been 
so greatly commented upon, is in the following words: 

In the appointment of the standing committees the Senate, unless otherwise 
ordered, shall proceed by ballot to appoint, severally, the chairman of each com- 
mittee, and then, by one ballot,the other members necessary to complete the 
same. 

It is contended, with some show of reason, that Rule 61 must be 
complied with in order to elect members of committees in accordance 
with Rule 46. Rule 61 reads as follows: 

No motion to suspend, modify, or amend any rule, or any part thereof, shall be 
in order, except on one day’s notice in writing, specifying precisely the rule or 
part proposed to be suspended, modified, or amended, and the purpose thereof. 

Mr. President, this is simply a question of construction of two rules 
which were framed for two different and distinct objects. In con- 
struing Rule 46 it must be observed that it was the purpose of its 
framers to give to the body, as was so well argued by the Senator 
from Georgia, [Mr. HILL, ] the right to elect chairmenof committees 
in a way otherwise than by ballot, and that there was no sense in in- 
corporating the language ‘‘ unless otherwise ordered” into the rule 
if it were intended that Rule 61 should have any application what- 
ever to the subject. Let me read Rule 46 as it.would stand if the 
words “ unless otherwise ordered” were omitted, because in consid- 
ering human language and making all necessary allowance for its 
imperfection, we cannot say in this body that it was the intention of 
the men who incorporated this language into the rule that it should 
have no operation or effect. Let me read the rule leaving out the 
words “ unless otherwise ordered : ” 

In the appointment of the standing committees, the Senate shall proceed by bal- 
lot to appoint, severally, the c: of each committee, and then, by one ballot, 
the other members necessary to complete the same. 

What would be nece in order to elect in the manner now pro- 
posed if the rule stood in the way that I have read it? Nothing but 
a simple conformity with Rule 61. If the language “ unless otherwise 
ordered” was omitted from Rule 46 you would have nothing to do in 
order to effect an election in the manner now proposed but to pursue 


the very course which is suggested by the distinguished Senator from 
New York. I ask him and those who take the view that he does, 
whether the language “unless otherwise ordered” is to have any 
effect, because in the view that I take of it, it is clear surplusage and 
amounts to nothing unless it is intended to do away with the very 
requirement which the Senator insists ought to be observed under 
Rule 61. 

This is a simple question of construction, and I have stated in a few 
oe terms the reasons why I cannot support the judgment of the 

hair. 

Mr. FERRY. If I understand the question now pending before the 
Senate it is not the appointment of the committees, but the admin- 
istration of the rules. Upon the resolution of the Senator from Ohio, 
which he moved yesterday, to which objection was made and which 
went over until to-day, we have to-day the first intimation of the 
manner in which the appointment is to take place. 

Under the rules of the Senate (I may comprehend them all) there 
are but two methods of election, one by ballot, the other by resolu- 
tion; and I repeat, until to-day the Senate was not aware of the 
method of appointment by which the majority proposed to instal! - 
the committees of the Senate. When the Senator from Ohio dis- ° 
closed that the method was to be by resolution, an objection was made 
to it under the rule requiring a resolution to go over until the next 
day, and the Chair, in my judgment, properly ruled that it should go 
over. An appeal was taken from the decision of the Chair, and I un- 
derstand that the question now pending is, Shall the decision of the 
Chair stand as the judgment of the Senate? 

I am very clear; and my object in calling the attention of the Sen- 
ator from Georgia to the language of the resolution of the Senator 
from Ohio was to show to the Senate that in that report no expres- 
sion was made as to the method of election or appointment. The 
Chair was not apprised of that; no Senator beyond the Senator’s own 
moving was apprised of the method of appointment. 

I do not deem it necessary, as some Senators even on this side of 
the Chamber have expressed, that Rule 46 should be suspended. The 
rule itself covers the whole ground. It provides itself the method of 
appointment by election or, if by the order of the Senate, otherwise ; 
but if not by election, that order must be by the rules of the Senate. 
If the Senator from Ohio had moved the election by ballot, it would 
have been in order under Rule 46; no exception could have been 
taken, no interruption, no delay; but when the Senator proposed by 
resolution under the clause that an appointment might be otherwise 
than by election, he subjected himself to the one day’s delay. 

I am here simply contending for the correct administration of the 
rules of the Senate, and I believe that to be the only question now 
pending. When the merits of the election of-the committees shall 
come up, that will be another question ; but I feel it to be my duty, 
and I believe it is the duty of every Senator, to affirm and stand by 
the proper rulings of the Chair. There can be no order, there can 
be no efficiency, there can be no proper administration of the rules 
of the Senate, unless on a question so clear to my judgment as this 
is the Chair should be sustained, the question being upon an appeal 
from his decision. I draw the distinction, which must be clear, 
between a resolution to appoint and the question of the method of 
appointment. When the Senator from Ohio, after his resolution 
having been properly introduced to the Senate, proposes a method of 
appointment under a clause of Rule 46, he subjects himself to one 
day’s delay. By words I cannot add to the clearness of the case, 
and I believe the Senate will sustain the ruling of the Chair. 

Mr. HARRIS. I move that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the con- 
sideration of executive business. While the doors were closed, Mr. 
PENDLETON, by unanimous consent, withdrew his appeal from the 
decision of the Chair; and Mr. CoNKLING, by unanimous consent, 
withdrew the point of order submitted by him this morning; and 
the resolution submitted by Mr. PENDLETON was considered to be the 
pending business. 

When the doors were reopened, after having been closed one hour 
and thirty-four minutes, the Senate (at four o’clock and three minutes 
p- m.) adjourned to Monday next. 


MonpDaAy, March 14, 1881. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. J. J. Buttock, D. D. 
een of the proceedings of Friday last was read and ap- 
proved. 


CREDENTIALS. 


Mr. ALLISON presented the credentials of James W. McDill, ap- 

inted by the governor of the State of Iowa a Senator from that 
Btate to fill, until the next meeting of the Legislature thereof, the 
vacancy caused by the resignaticn of Samuel J. Kirkwood. 

The credentials were read. 

Mr. SAWYER presented the credentials of Angus Cameron, elected 
by the Legislature of Wisconsin a Senator from that State, to fill the 
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vacancy caused by the death of Matt. H. Carpenter, for the term end- 
ing March 3, 1885. 

The credentials were read. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senators-elect will advance to the 
chair of the Vice-President, and the oaths of office will be adminis- 
tered to them. 

Mr. McDitz and Mr. CAMERON advanced to the Vice-President’s 
desk, escorted respectively by Mr. ALLISON and Mr. SAWYER, and the 
oaths prescribed by the acts of June 1, 1789, and July 1, 1862, having 
been administered to them, they took their seats in the Senate. 


COMMITTEES OF THE SENATE. 


Mr. PENDLETON. Icallup the resolution offered by me on Thurs- 
day last and upon which we adjourned on Friday. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Ohio calls up the 
resolution which was the unfinished business at the last session of the 
Senate. 

‘The Chief Clerk proceeded to read the resolution submitted by Mr. 
PENDLETON on the 10th instant forming the standing committees of 
the Senate. 

Mr. PENDLETON. Ithinkitis hardly necessary to read the whole 
of the resolution. It has been read repeatedly in the hearing of the 
Senate. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. If there be no objection, the reading of 
the remainder of the resolution will be omitted. 

Mr. PENDLETON. Mr. President, the course of the debate on 
Friday induces me to ask the indulgence of the Senate for a few 
moments this morning. 

It was stated with a great show of confidence and with a very evi- 
dent satisfaction that when the vacant chairs on the other side of the 
Chamber should be filled, the republican party would have a majority 
in this Hall; and there was more than an intimation that the demo- 
cratic party was proceeding with unseemly haste to take advantage 
of the accidental and temporary absence of gentlemen of that major- 
ity to seize the political power and the pleasant places of the organi- 
zation of the Senate, when a delay of three or four days would pre- 
vent their doing it at all. I do not know, and therefore I do not 
controvert the assertion of fact, but Ido know, and therefore I repel 
the imputation. The remarks made by the distinguished and hon- 
orable Senator from Illinois [Mr. Davis] on Friday show that it is 
utterly impossible in the present condition of parties that the repub- 
licans should have a majority of the duly-elected members of this 
Senate. They show further that it would be in the power of the 
democrats, if they choose to enter upon the ways of abstention from 
voting and of obstruction to which they have been invited by the 
occurrences of the last few days, to prevent any discharge of the 
public business at all. 

I do not know whether or not an effective working majority under 
the Constitution and laws will be given to that side of the Chamber 
when the vacancies are filled; Ihave no means of knowing. I do 
not know what arrangements or proffers or suggestions have been 
made or accepted; but those omnipresent and omniscient gentlemen 
of the press have whispered about the Capitol, and have put it in 
their newspapers, that there have been unusual and extraordinary 
visits to the other end of the Avenue, and they have connected oddly 
the name of a distinguished Senator who sits near me (certainly it 
was out of the exuberance of their imagination, for there could be 
no foundation in fact for it) with the dispensation of Federal pat- 
ronage and the organization of the Senate. It has been whispered 
by them in and out of their papers that there have been conferences 
in the Capitol in which champagne and satisfaction were equally 
enjoyed, and that, too, has been connected with the statement as to 
the organization of the Senate. As I said, I do not know what truth 
there can be in these suggestions, but they have filled the air for the 
last few days. 

I say that the imputation which was made upon the democratic 
members of the Senate is without foundation in fact; it is without 
justification ; and it is without palliation in any single act of any sin- 
gle member of that party during this session of the Senate. It isa 
wrong to us at whom it was leveled, and it is a greater wrong on the 
part of gentlemen who have so unwarrantably made it. 

If it be true that within the next three or four days the gentlemen 
who sit on the other side of the Chamber will have a majority and 
be charged with the responsibility of the due transaction of the busi- 
ness of the country, then it is a still greater wrong, for if they stand 
and know they stand in that responsible attitude to the country it 
was their duty, I humbly submit, to seek conference and consulta- 
tion and co-operation and harmony of action instead of repelling as 
they have done our overtures for all. 

I say that this attempt to organize the Senate is an honest attempt 
to do a great public duty, a duty enjoined by the Constitution, en- 
joined by the rules, enjoined by a patriotic desire to execute speedily 
and ey mage d and intelligently that business for which a President 
elected by the republican party has chosen to convene us and which 
he commits every day to our consideration. It is an effort to dis- 
charge a public duty, the failure to do which would have properly 
subjected us to the merited criticism of the country and to its merci- 
less scourging for a willingness to paralyze or permit to be paralyzed 
one great body in the State by reason of our imbecility or something 
worse, 
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The Constitution of the United States provides that the President 
shall, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, make treaties, 
and by and with the advice and consent of the Senate appoint public 
officers. “Advice and consent;” these words imply more than in- 
action, more than quietly registering the opinion and formulating into 
decisions the actiens of the Secretary of State in making treaties or 
the action of the President in making nominations. They imply an 
intelligent, consciehtious discharge of the duty of investigation and 
examination as. to the honesty, integrity and capacity for the par- 
ticular place which will enable us not only to give our consent but 
actively to give our advice and participation in the duties thus con- 
fided to us. 

In the early history of this Government the Senate contented itself 
with special committees appointed to take charge of a special bill 
or to examine into a special nomination ; but as early as 1816 the sys- 
tem of standing committees was adopted by the Senate, and since 
then it has been uniformly followed. Since then it has become so 
interwoven with the transaction of all the business of the Senate 
that, as every Senator here knows, the committees of the Senate are 
the — machinery by which the Senate investigates either ques- 
tions of law or questions of fact. Every Senator upon this floor knows 
with what speed, when a doubtful question comes up, it is inquired 
whether it has been examined by a committee, and a call is made for 
its report. Every Senator knows what great weight the conclusion 
of any standing or select committee of the Senate exercises upon the 
mind and the judgment of members save only in merely partisan 
questions. Every Senator knows that the working machinery of this 
body depends upon the formation and intelligent action of the com- 
mittees. 

So much has this become the common law of this body that our 
rules provide that without objection bills may be read twice on the 
same day in order that they may be referred. When we come to the 
executive sessions of the Senate rules are provided (and these are 
the public rules published and known to the world, and therefore I 
violate none of the secrecies of the Senate by appealing to them) 
by which when a treaty is sent here for consideration the only mo- 
tion that is in order is to refer it to a committee, and it cannot fairly 
be considered by the body until the committees are formed and the 
appropriate committee reports it to the Senate for its intelligent 
action. When nominations are made our rules provide that they shall 
go of course to the proper committees of the Senate, and that after 
a report is made they shall lie over one day for consideration. I 
hazard nothing in stating in this presence that the working machinery 
of this body is so incomplete without the formation of committees 
that no action satisfactory to the Senate except that which can be 
done by unanimous consent is ever taken. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Will the Senator from Ohio permit me to inter- 
rupt him? 

r. PENDLETON. Certainly, sir. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. The Senator, if I correctly understand him, has 
just stated that the rules of the Senate made a blockade of execu- 
tive business, for instance, without the formation of committees, and 
that the rules forbid our doing anything with a treaty until it should 
be referred. I donot so read them. The sixty-ninth rule provides 
that— 

‘When a treaty shall be laid before the Senate for ratification, it shall be read a 
first time ; and no motion in respect to it’shall be in order, except to refer it toa 
committee or to print it, in confidence, for the use of the Senate. 

That is on its first reading. It is therefore, I submit with great 
confidence, both upon this rule and upon practice, if I may speak of 
that, perfectly within the competence of the Senate not to refer a 
treaty, but to print it in confidence on the first reading, consider it 
as in Committee of the Whole, exactly as it is with every bill, with 
every nomination, with every other thing which the Senate has to do. 

Mr. PENDLETON. It was upon the authority of that rule, Mr. 
President, that I made the statement I did. 

[At this point a message was received from the President of the 
United States, by Mr. O. L. PRUDEN, one of his secretaries. ] 

Mr. PENDLETON. Iwas saying, and I repeat it, that the rules 
have been so formed, the proceedings of the Senate have been so ad- 
justed to a reference to the standing or select committees of the Sen- 
ate that except that business which can be done by unanimcus con- 
sent none is done to the satisfaction of the Senate except through the 
agency of committees. 

From the very beginning of the adoption of this system these com- 
mittees have been formed. I have before me the history of the com- 
mittees of this body. Since the year 1833 there has not been a single 
executive session of the Senate called upon the incoming of a new 
Administration in which the standing committees have not been 
formed, and never have we reached the 14th day of the month of 
March that the Senate committees were not all in ae order. A 
Senator suggests that I should read the popes: It would take too 
long. Never have we gone beyond the 12th day of March without 
the Senate being put in its proper working trim by the appointment 
of committees. 

As is well known to the country, certainly to the Senate, the ad- 
journment of the last Congress found us with more than a hundred 
nominations on our table. It found us with treaties upon our table. 
Daily since we have been in session the President of the United States 
has sent us nominations for the judiciary, which require the inter- 
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vention of the Judiciary Committee; nominations for the Army, 
which require the examination of the Military Committee; nomina- 
tions for the Navy, which require the intervention of the Naval Com- 
mittee ; nominations innumerable almost for the Post-Office, which 
require the intervention of the Post-Office Committee; and here we 
are upon the tenth day of the session and not one ypeaticle of business 
has been done except that by unanimous consent, 40d that unanimous 
consent has been usually asked by our brothers/in the other side of 
the Chamber. . 

This-is the condition in which we found ourselves placed. Three 
courses were open to us: to erganize the Senate and put it in work- 
ing order; to cease attention to public business; or to abdicate the 
duty of performing it intelligently and upon puaitenten. I sub- 
mit that if our friends upon the other side of the Chamber knew 
that they were in a majority it was their duty to seek consultation, 
to seek co-operation, to make suggestions in order to do this duty 
peonty. They neither took the initiative nor sought co-operation. 

ey made no suggestion; they seemed to bo perfectly willing to 
sit inactively and silently by and see this panies of the powers of 
the Senate. It then became the obvious, the manifest duty of those 
in the temporary majority, if it were temporary, in the Senate to en- 
deavor to put it in a condition to do the public business with which 
we were charged. There was no escape for it. We would have re- 
ceived, as I said before, a merited criticism and a merciless scourg- 
ing if we had silently sat here and permitted the condition of affairs 
I have stated to be continued. We have had the responsible majority 
here; we have to-day the responsible majority in this Chamber. 
When it may terminate I do not know; but as long as it does exist, 
even if it be for an hour, it is the bounden duty of the majority to 
move forward in the straight line of intelligently executing the pub- 
lic duty committed to it. So we determined to go forward, and so 
we have = forward, and to-day we stand again before the country 
and the Senate begging the Senate to organize itself in order that 
the business of the country may be conscientiously and properly dis- 
charged. 

Since I have been speaking there has come from the President of 
the United States a message which, if all the signs do not fail, is again 
committing to us the nominations of persons to offices which the Presi- 
dent thinks essential to on the Government. 

I have been told that in the early years, those at least which for a 
good while have passed by, the Senate was accustomed to exercise an 
iron rule in the formation of its committees; that the majority desig- 
nated throughout the membership of the committees; but in these 
later days a gentler, a better, and a more courteous rule has sprung 
up, until it is now the accepted custom for the majority of the Sen- 
ate, or those who suppose they are the majority of the Senate, to seek 
conference with the minority, toeompare views with them, to discuss 
with them not only which Senators belonging to the minority shall 
be placed upon particular committees, but also to take advice and 
counsel with them as to the number of representatives that the mi- 
nority shall have and the number of committees the entire control of 
which shall be confided to them. 

Following this courteous and proper rule of the common law of the 
Senate, I was charged with the duty of inviting that conference. I 
did so. I went to the father of the Senate who is charged as I un- 
derstand with that duty by our friends on the other side. I invited 
consultation; I invited a suggestion as to all these various points ; 
and I was met with the statement that the republican party on the 
floor declined to take any part in the organization. Not to be thrown 
out of the regular course of informal communication of this kind 
between the two parties here, I communicated in writing our views 
upon the subject, and begged from him a statement of his own. I 
indicated the number of representatives upon the committees which 
it seemed to us the minority should have, and I indicai:<] also our 
— as to the number of committees which should be cunfided to 
them. 

I was again informed that the minority would have nothing to do 
with the organization of the Senate; and upon that occasion it was 
said that it was unfair in the absence of certain gentlemen not yet 
elected, Senators in prospective, to proceed with the organization. 
When I put the question, as I did, “When they are all here will you 
then be able to organize the Senate?” I was answered that there was 
no assurance of that fact. I was advised at the same interview that 
the republican party would make no suggestion as to the members 
whom they desired to have upon the committees; that they would 
designate no names; and it was put upon the majority in the Chamber 
to select the names of the minority to go upon the committees. Then, 
seeking to do entire justice, seeking to obviate every possible objec- 
tion, the names were taken of those who stood upon the committees 
at the last session of Congress—selected by a republican caucus, voted 
for by all the party—and assigned to the same committees. The duty 
to which we confined ourselves was to fill vacancies with new mem- 
bers as intelligently, according to their reputation before the country 
and their tastes, as we could. Out of these proceedings came the 
resolution which I had the honor to submit forming the standing 
committees of the Senate. 

We were met on the first day with an objection which carried it 
over. We were met on the second day with a point of order which 
cousumed the whole day in its discussion, and we are now met by a 
proposition on the part of the republicans that if we will withhold a 
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number of votes of Senators who are here present on this floor equal 
to the vacancies that exist on that side, pair our active Senators with 
gentlemen not yet elected, and who it is supposed will be some time 
or other Senators, men who are to be elected or appointed in the ex- 
tremes of the scanty who, if they are not here now, will have to 
travel each a thousand or more miles before they can get here—the 

roposition is that if we agree to this extraordinary concession, that 
if we pair living, active, vigorous members against members in ex- 
pectancy, members who would not to-day have any right to admis- 
sion to these doors if they should present themselves, then, then this 
duty of organizing the Senate can be performed. 

Here we are presenting ourselves to the Senate with a list of com- 
mittees mads up in this way, with an actual necessity for having the 
committees appointed, following precedent, following the extremest 
laws of courtesy, actively pressing to put this Senate in working or- 
der, and we are told that these — must be paralyzed unless we 
of the majority will consent to forego the votes of our members for 
those whom it is only expected some time or other will be members, 
and as to whom, in the possibilities of life, in the possibilities of the 
circumstances by which we are every day surrounded, no man can 
say whether they ever will be members of the Senate. 

This, then, is the course that the democratic party has pursued. 
This, then, is the foundation for the imputation that we are seizing 
with undue haste and a wrongful spirit upon the powers that the 
organization of the Senate gives. These considerations induced our 
endeavors to organize the Senate, to put it in working trim, to pro- 
ceed with the business confided to us by the President under the 
Constitution. We are met, first by obstructions under the rules, next 
by ee of order, and lastly by this proposition which is unparalleled 
in the history of Congress or any legislative body of which Iever heard. 

Sir, it is not for me to say at this moment how this proposition will 
be received. I say that it is amost extraordinary one. [ say that it 
is calculated to form a most dangerous precedent in our history. I 
say it is carrying the pairing system, already gotten to be so enor- 
mous an abuse, to the point of pairing with men who may never be 
elected, and may well awaken our apprehension, and may well upon 
the highest grounds of patriotism compel this majority as it is to-day 
in the Senate to pause and reflect before they agree toit. If it shall 
be hereafter accepted, I for one do now and here enter my solemn 
warning in order that it may not grow into a precedent which shall be 
dangerous to the State. 

But I rose mainly, Mr. President, for the purpose of pes the 
history of the action of myself and my associates in its true light before 
the country, to vindicate their action, to show that it was in accord- 
ance with all the rules of this body, in accordance with the highest 
conceptions of public duty, that it had nothing in it of an undue 
desire to grasp the powers of the eee but that it was com- 
mended to us by our patriotic desire faithfully, fairly, conscientiously 
to weigh the treaties that have been sent to us and the nominations 
which lie on our table. [Mr. PENDLETON here took his seat. After 
a pause ko rose and said:] If nobody desires to continue the dis- 
cussion, ae we had better take the vote. 

Mr. CONKLING, (in his seat.) Or adjourn. 

Mr. PENDLETON. The Senator thinks it would be better to ad- 


journ? 
Mr. CONKLING. I merely made that a because I sup- 


posed the Senator had knowledge of some fellow-member who was 
not ready to proceed. An adjournment would enable him not to be 
as elaborate, perhaps, as my honorable friend from Ohio has been, 
but nevertheless he delights the Senate and the galleries. 

Mr. PLUMB. Mr. President, I ask that the resolution be read for 
information. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution of the Senator from Ohio 
will be reported by the Secretary. 

The Chief Clerk commenced to read the resolution with the list 
of standing committees as proposed by Mr. PENDLETON on the 10th 
instant. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. I understand the reading of the res- 
olution only was called for and not the list of committees. 

Mr. PLUMB. I called for the reading of the whole resolution. The 
committees are a part of the resolution. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. Do you want the names? 

The Chief Clerk resumed and concluded the reading. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is the Senate ready for the question ? 

Mr. CONKLING. What is the question, Mr. President ? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the resolution which 
has just been read. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Tho yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. ALLISON. I trust that we shall not be pressed to a vote on 
this question immediately, and I submit to our friends on the other 
side that we go into executive session and see what is on the table.. 
Therefore I move that the Senate proceed to the consideration of 
executive business. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. 
and nays. 

Mr. BAYARD. I hope the motion will be withdrawn, as I believe 
it is not debatable. 

Mr. ALLISON. I will withdraw it with pleasure if the Senator 
from Delaware desires to be beard. 


I hope not, and I ask for the yeas 
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Mr. BAYARD. Mr. President, I desire to submit to the Senate 
with all respect my views of our duty at the present time, quite 
irrespective of our party associations. I do not propose in what I 
have now to say to a down a rule for a republican minority, if 
minority it be, that I should not lay down for a minority of the party 
with whom I act. Let us consider for a moment where we stand 
and what are our duties in respect of the existing condition of 

‘airs 
































body and who never were chosen or sworn in and who may never be 
chosen or sworn in, shal! yet be counted in the composition of this 
oe Senators, is there any precedent for such a suggestion? And 
is there not something rather dangerous in stretching the rules of 
comity of a legislative assembly and in agreeing to count those men 
as members who are not, who may never be, and upon whom the re- 
sponsibility of action may never rest? Is there, I ask you, any prece- 
dent for this? If there be one, I have yet to hearit. If any man 
on that side told me that he was called hence by the illness of his 
family, by some supervenient trouble that he could not control, and 
asked me to pair with him—an arrangement which is usually allowed 
to enable us to conduct business on those terms of comity and court- 
esy which are as essential as the spirit of law itself—I would instantly 
assent to it. I see before me the face of many an associate who 
would only have to suggest to me that extreme personal inconven- 
ience or ill-health led him to desire to make a pair with me in order 
that he should obtain it and obtain it instantly. But when did it 
ever occur, or when was it ever before suggested, that we have the 
right to call and count a man a member of the body who is not so in 
point of fact and who may never be? If it happens that the ranks 
in this Chamber (and it can only be on one side) may further be de- 
pleted by official nominations, there again new vacancies occur and 
with new vacancies new delays—pending which no business can be 
conducted in an orderly and proper manner for want of organized 
committees to whom nominations by the President can be referred. 

Now, gentlemen, how long does it take to organize the committees 
of the Senate? Itcould have been done a week ago or to-day before 
the hand of that clock reached ten minutes past twelve. If on the 
day after to-morrow we should be in session or on Friday or on Sat- 
olier and these memberships which we expect to see filled were 
filled, I should expect a resolution in the same form mutatis mu- 
tandis, the names of republican majorities where now they are mi- 
norities upon the list of committees, presented to the Senate and that 
we should vote upon that as regularly and straightforwardly as | 
would wish to see us proceed to-day. 

And it must be remembered Mr. President that this is not a change 
in the control of the committees as oS it is a continuance, a 
lapping over of the organization of the Senate from the former ses- 
sion to the present. e are not changing the organization and we 
are not changing the control; we are simply asking to continue it in 
the name and for the sole purpose of the orderly and decorous con- 
duct of public business. 

What dream of ambition, what hope, what Sener is there to 

any member of the democratic pa in a special session of the Sen- 
ate called for executive business only at the hands of a republican 
Executive? Why, look at it Senators! There can be none, and 
therefore I say to you, if it shall be that after Tuesday or Wednes- 
day or any other day in the future we sit in this Chamber with you 
equal in numbers, with a majority on your part, and the Senate or- 
ganize under that majority, I propose for one to throw no obstacle 
in the way of your performance of your duties and responsibilities 
that I would ask you to remove from our way now when we are as 
I believe charged with the duties that attach to a numerical major- 
ity in this Chamber, and of which they are not warranted to divest 
themselves. 
» Jt is not a question of permanent organization and control. It is 
sO ey that the ebb and flow of party numbers will quickly 
change the balance to one side or the other, and what I desire to say 
for myself, and for those with whom I act, and in saying which I be- 
lieve I speak for them, and to say to Senators on the other side of the 
Chamber—what I desire to say is, let us deal with this important pub- 
lic question in a spirit worthy of it. It is not just, it is not right to 
make the imputation of snatches and clutches at temporary power. 
Nothing of the kind is intended. Ever since the Senate met on the 
4th of March the usual motions that signify numerical control have 
come from this side of the Chamber; the ordinary questions that 
have been submitted to the body of adjournment, of consideration 
of executive business, and the like, have been controlled without 
opposition by su — from this side of the Chamber. That was 
in accordance with the majority that has existed for the last two 
years, and that in my opinion does exist ae If to-morrow or the 
next day, as I say, the tide of party numbers shall carry the majority 
over to that side, I shall bow to it and to its orders under the rules 
and regulations of the Senate; but I do not think that there ought 
to be any hesitancy in the regular, orderly, unobstructed action of 
the Senate in accordance with the precedents of our body spread upon 
our records. 

My friend from Ohio stated the historical fact which I ask Senators 
not to forget and I restate it upon his authority knowing that he has 
carefully examined the matter, that never, in the history of our Gov- 
ernment up to the present time has the formation of committees for 
the purpose of transacting the business of the Senate been delayed 
as long as it has been at the present session. To-day is the 14th day 
of March. I have seen the committees organized on the 8th, the meet- 
ing being on the 5th; on the 10th, on the 11th, but never before so 
late as the 14th. 

Therefore it is, sir, that I trust, speaking in a spirit which I hope 
has been appreciated of perfect fairness, of perfect candor, a spirit I 
think weekly of the subject with which I deal, that there may be no 
resort to irregularities, no resort to dilatory motions, but let us con- 


It must not be forgotten that underlying all councils whether 
those convened under a republican form of government or no—under 
all councils there is an ultimate power, and that power is the voice 
of the majority. It is the lex majoris partis, and this I say is not 
confined to legislative assemblies under a republican system of gov- 
ernment, but it is a law of all councils and all assemblies where it is 
not otherwise expressly provided. 

On the morning of the 4th of March in this Chamber assembled a 
Senate. There was a majority of about nine votes on this, the dem- 
ocratic side of the Cheaber For two years that majority had ar- 
ranged the committees of this body and conducted the business, and 
there stands the record of how it performed its duty. By twelve 
o’clock meridian on that day under the action of the outgoing Exec- 
utive, a republican President, the new Senate, or to speak more accu- 
rately the Senate of the first session of the Forty-seventh Congress, 
was convened. By no consultation with the majority, upon no re- 
quest or representation of the democratic members of this body, but 
with the supposed advice and consent of the rs oa republican 
Executive, the Senate was brought again into session. It was, I say, 
with his approval that we were here brought; and what has hap- 
pened since? He has performed the functions of his office by send- 
ing to us nominations of a Cabinet of his constitutional advisers, 
and we, believing still that the responsibility and duty rested = 
us as a numerical majority, have acted in the due spirit of comity that 
should distinguish the co-ordinate branches of this Government, 
promptly and without hesitation have given to the Executive who 
was not of our choice the Cabinet selected by himself. Unanimously 
it has been said to him ‘‘As upon you rests the responsibility for the 
execution of the laws of this land, we shall couple with it the power 
to carry out that responsibility.” So far we have moved along in 
accordance with rule, with order, with precedent, with the spirit 
that should control the performance of high public duty by Ameri- 
can representatives. 

What else has occurred? The President of the United States, by 
his independent action, and not ours, has created three vacancies in 
his own party ranks in this Chamber. He has taken three of our dis- 
tinguished associates and placed them in his Cabinet council. Death 
has stricken from the ranks of our associates another able and distin- 
guished man, the one as the ‘other entirely beyond the reach or the 
control of those who were in the majority in this Chamber on the 4th 
of March, and who if they be in the majority to-day cannot disrobe 
themselves of their responsibilities and stand before the country 
ciphers and not men in the performance of grave public duties. 

e have, I say, therefore assumed that which we believed to be true 
that the majority of the last session, although diminished in numbers, 
was not ae annihilated. Senators,if wearein errorin thatfact, 
come forward and show it to us and we will readily, without demur, 
without irregular opposition, without filibustering, hand over to you 
the power that we have exercised as a party for the last two years 
and hold to-day. I beg you will not thinkso poorly of us as to sup 
that we stand here seeking for the nominal power and control of this 
body for a few poor days, poor weeks, or months if you will. What 
is there that we have done or proposed to do? By the express terms 
of this resolution this organization of the committees is to last on] 
during the present session. Is there a man here who does not wis 
that session to be as short as is consistent with our duty? You know, 
my associates on the other side, and you my associates on this side 
how much of personal and private inconvenience, nay of distress theré 

- is that we should be kept here unexpectedly, here away from duties 
that call loudly for our presence elsewhere. 

Now, what is there in this? What have we to gain by the control 
of the Senate for the next ten days or two weeks, which I trust will 
enable us to wind up our portion of the public duty and go to our 
homes? Istheremoney? Notone farthing. Isthere power? Noth- 
ing more than simply to confirm the nominations of your Executive— 
at least yours in a sd sense, for I hold that he is the President of 
the United States. hat, then, is to be gained ? Whatisthe object ? 
I profess to you that I know of none but the performance of the usual 
public duties attendant upon an executive session. I profess to you 
that I have yet to hear privately, publicly, anywhere, a suggestion 
on the part of any member of the party with whom I act in this Cham- 
ber that there was any other object or intent, or that any can be di- 
vined or imagined, except that we should exert our power as a ma- 
jority to the extent of our responsibility and not one inch beyond it. 

Mr. President, we are not here — in a petty scramble for the 
control of offices. It is an unworthy suggestion that such an idea 
should prevail. We have had the control of this Senate, after a cer- 
tain fashion, for the last two years; and until it is changed, and 
changed by a vote of the Senate, we still hold it. Itis not a new ac- 

uisition of power. We are simply asking you to-day, gentlemen, to 
ecide whether or not the numerical majority is with you or with us. 

But it has been suggested that individuals not members of this 
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stitute the Senate committees ; and when, as I say, the tide of numbers 
shall bear power to you, there is no man in your own party that you 
can call upon with more confidence to sustain you than myself to rec- 
ognize the responsibility and place there the power of a majority and 
present to our countrymen of all parties the proof of subordination 
to the rules and precedents, and the meaning of the rules and prece- 
dents of this Senate. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the resolution of the 
Senator from Ohio, [Mr. PENDLETON. ] 

Mr. ALLISON. I now renew my motion that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of executive business. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Iowa moves that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of executive business. 

Mr. BAYARD and others called for the yeas and nays, and they 
were ordered. 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. I will say to the Senator from Iowa that 
as we cannot do anything when we get into executive session, can- 
not even refer a nomination made by the President, why go there ? 

Mr. CONKLING. How does the Senator know we cannot do any- 
thing ? 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. Because we cannot even refer a nomination 
made by the President, for there is no committee to whom to refer it. 

Mr. CONKLING. I remind the honorable Senator that the news- 
papers say we have done a good deal in executive session. 

Mr. H , of Georgia. Yes; we have done all kinds of business ; 
but we have given that up. 

Mr. BUTLER. I rise to a point of order. The motion is not de- 
batable. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The point of order is well taken. The 
Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. GARLAND, (when his name was called.) On this question I 
am paired with the Senator from Vermont [Mr. EDMUNDS] who a 
few moments ago told me that he was too unwell to stay in the 
Chamber, and requested me to pair with him on all political ques- 
tions. Considering this a political question, I paired with him. If 
he were here, I should vote “nay” and I presume he would vote 
a“ ea.” 

The roll-call having been concluded, the result was announced— 
yeas 35, nays 37; as follows: 


YEAS—35. 
Allison, Ferry, Logan, Plumb, 
Anthony, Hale, Mahone, 
Biair, Harrison, MeDill Saunders, 
Burnside, ey Me: . Sawyer, 
Cameron of Pa., Hill of Colorado, Miller, Sewell, 
Cameron of Wis., Hoar, Mitchell, Sherman, 
Conger, Ingalls, Morrill, Teller, 

Z, Jones of Nevada, Platt of Conn., Van Wyck 

Dawes, Kellogg, Platt of N. Y., 

NAYS—37. 
Bayard, Fair, Johnston, Saulsbury, 
Beck, Farley, Jonas, ter, 
Brown, Jones of Florida, Vance, 
Butler, Gorman, . est, 
Cc Groome, McPherson, Voorhees, 
Camden, Grover, ey, Walker, 
Cockrell Hampton, M . Williams. 
Coke, Pendleton, 
Davis of Illinois, Hill of Georgia, Pugh, 
Davisof W. Va., Jackson, Ransom, 

ABSENT—2. 
Edmunds, Garland. 


So the motion was not agreed to. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question recurs on the resolution of 
the Senator from Ohio, [Mr. PENDLETON,] on which the yeas and 
nays have been ordered. 

t. CONKLING. Mr. President, an astute Frenchman said, and 
the world has often repeated, that he accuses who excuses. Who has 
cast imputation upon the honorable Senator from Ohio? Who has 
cast imputation on any Senator? The t master of human na- 
ture has said ‘thus conscience does e cowards of usall.” Ido 
not say that these words have application here; and yet the honor- 
able Senator from Ohio who conducts this proceeding with so much 
ability and skill on the democratic behalf, seems, if he will allow me, 
to “flee when no man pursueth.” 

_ I must think, Mr. President, (and I feel sure I shall offend nobod 
in uttering the thought, ) that it is effect beyond these galleries which 
democratic Senators seek. They need no vindication here; they need 
no exoneration from injurious charges. Surely they do not doubt or 
suspect each other; and we who sit on this side, knowing them and 
appreciating them and regarding them as we do, need not be told how 
far they are from questionable aims. I must believe that, either be- 
cause of a feeling that some oeeaiien or exposition of what has 
been done or attempted is needed, or because of a hope that some 
ers beneficial to their party may be made elsewhere, honor- 
able Senators are moved to justify or modify positions which have 
not yet been assailed. 

The honorable Senator from Ohio some days ago in order to effect 
a formation of the Senate’s committees, proposed a resolution, as I 
believed then and asI believe now, in ‘lain violation of the rules 
of the Senate. The resolution violated not an order of the Senate, 


or merely the settled practice of the Senate, but one of the stand- 
ing rules of the Senate which, as the by-laws of a ae eye gov- 
ern the corporation, govern the Senate and provide for their own 
modification or suspension. : Ps ’ 

Hearing this novel resolution read, I ventured in the absence of 
another Senator who more appropriately and persuasively might 
have inte , to suggest a — of order, and on that point and 
on the decision of it some debate ensued. I beard no accusation, I 
heard nothing said of or touching the honorabie Senator from Ohio 
which had it been said of me would have suggested a need either of 
resentment or defense. I do not mean that the honorable Senator 
has manifested resentment, but I do mean that for some reason it 
has pleased him on charges on which he has never been arraigned 
to make an elaborate disclaimer, the seeming purpose of which was 
to purge the party which so ably he leads. 

ithout attempting to follow the honorable Senator in the realm 
either of historic or of high constitutional discourse, I wish to bring 
the matter in hand to the attention of the Senate and of all whom it 
may concern, and therein I include so many as may read my words 
of that vast multitude who will scan the s h of the honorable 
Senator; I ask the attention of all these to the simple matter which 
detains the Senate now. 

Just before the expiration of the constitutional term of the last 
administration, with a suddenness which sharpened the grief with 
which all were filled, tidings came that the gifted Senator from Wis- 
consin who so long sat immediately behind me, and who wherever 
he sat was so near to all of us, had passed the dread bound which is 
never recrossed by returning steps—he had retreated from the din 
of the Senate and of the world, and the gates had forever closed 
behind him. 

Immediately afterward, the outgoing Executive for reasons no doubt 
sufficient for him convened a session of the Senate to meet at the 
expiring moment of the preceding session. We come here. If I mis- 
take not I have heard from two Senators that this called session at 
high noon on the 4th of March was the act, at least as a privy if not 
as an author, of the new President of the United States. Disclaim- 
ing authority to speak in that regard, I allude to it to doubt whether 
adequate evidence of that allegation has been so generally distributed 
as would appear among a portion of the members of this body. Be 
that as it may, the Senate assembled. Mr. Carpenter was gone; a 
statute of our own deferred the day when his successor could be 
seated. There came on the second day the nomination of three mem- 
bers of the Senate to become members of the Cabinet, and because 
confirmations are public property, unsheltered by the rules of secrecy, 
I have aright to say that these three nominations were promptly con- 
firmed, those who took part in that oe of whatever politics 
knowing of course that the acceptance of the commissions which 
awaited them would vacate three seats. 

Mr. President, for fear of a defense against other unmade charges, 
I pause to say that it never occurred to me that we were dealing with 
‘‘ gift-bearing Greeks.” If the democratic members of the Senate 
concurred or led in the confirmation of three Senators and a vacation 
of three seats on the republican side, never have I supposed that the 
purpose was to leave us on this side naked to the adversary, suppli- 
ants either for mercy or delay. I had no idea, I wish more explicitly 
to affirm, that we should ever be compelled to fight for sun-down or 
Blucher because the generosity of our adversaries had vacated three 
of our seats. Indeed in the beginning there was nothing to suggest 
such a strait. Several days elapsed during which the constitutional 
sword of the Senator from Ohio was slu in its scabbard; for 
several days that honorable Senator did not feel the sides of his intent 
pricked by the spur of the Constitution. Day after day passed while 
rumor and newspapers chronicled the easy s of that ecumenical 
council, that congregation of —e infallibility commonly called 
a democratic caucus, sitting with leave to sit , and weary with 
the fatigue of suspended judgment,—perplexed and jaded with the 
question how the independent party in the Senate was to be capti- 
vated, weary in continuing the enginery and allurements which were 
to make conquest of the distinguished Senator from Illinois and lead 
him captive at the wheel of the democratic chariot. Having in the 
language of a national democratic platform exhausted the resources 
of statesmanship, they at last camein with a belated report, a report 
fearfully and wonderfully made,—a a defective in some regards, 
but in others abounding in the very affluence of sagacity. 

For example both the Senators from Ohio were put on one and the 
same committee, the Judiciary Committee, in order probably that 
the t State of Ohio might not ——_- the country the land of 
the law but the law of the land. [Laughter.] There were other 
curiosities and marvels in this report which one need not consult the 
signs in the zodiac to discover: indeed the performance so far resem- 
bled divine peace, that it somewhat passed amnemanine, This re- 
ee being made, I will not say it turned out—for should I say that 

should be much more amenable than I am, or than any other repub- 
lican Senator is to the allegation that we have cast imputations at 
the honorable Senator from Ohio—I will not say it turned out, but I 
say that appearances suggested that although several days had been 
allowed quietly to elapse, although it had been held by the Senate 
that the Cabinet ministers, the heads of all the great Departments, 
not only those who had been members of the Senate but those who 
were never members of the Senate, might be properly confirmed and 
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the President might decently and in order be advised; although the 
Senate had held in the instance of other important officers that with- 
out committees the Senate might discreetly and conclusively pro- 
ceed,—after many days in which proceedings had proved the power 
of the Senate, without the formation of committees, to dispatch its 
business, appearances, I say, suggested that full organization was to 
be effected in the absence of four republican Senators every one of 
whom was constructively here, not one of whom was absent save 
either by a stroke of Providence or by a temporary vacation of a 
seat certain to be filled by a republican: I say certain, because although 
a Senator may die the States never die, This being—I wish to shade 
very nicely all these phrases, and therefore I will not say the apparent 
intention of the other side, but it being possible that there was dan- 
ger that by accident or design we might inadvertently find ourselves 
going to trial on so important an issue with four of our seats tempo- 
rarily vacant, and that thus the scepter of power might be handed 
over to you democratic Senators who sit here, it seemed to this side, 
certainly it seemed to me, that nothing of which the case admitted 
would be more lacking in utility, more scant in propriety, than for us 
to consent to the organization of the Senate against the constitutional 
majority. This seemed inadmissible, albeit as has been su ggested this 
morning we might on Wednesday next—I am told that on Wednesday 
in the ordinary course of trains a Senator from distant Minnesota will 
be here—on Wednesday or on Thursday, a little space of time to be 
measured rather in hours than in days, the majority, now temporarily 
disabled, might, if I caught the phrase aright, by a motion in the very 
words of the resolution of the Senator from Ohio overturn the organ- 
ization which would not then have lasted long enough for the riders 
to take their seats in the saddle and put their feet in the stirrups. 

I say it seemed to me that such a proceeding would be not only 
beside the purpose but beneath the dignity of the Senate, as the Sen- 
ate was tebes we knew it, and as I am glad to say the Senate still 
is, and as I wish to believe every democratic Senator intends that 
during his service it shall remain. 

So it occurred to republican Senators that not only for reasons of 
good understanding, of courtesy, and good sense, it would hardly be 
right during the absence of Senators who had been transferred by 
the votes of the Senate to another forum, to take action prompt if 
not hasty which would annex to the occasion an awkward and injuri- 
ous predicament. 

It seemed to me, not only for such reasons but for reasons rising 
higher and spreading broader, that it would be only fair that the 
thus momentarily apparent majority of the Chamber should wait that 
little lapse of time which in the language of lawyers would put the 
Senate in statu quo. 

The honorable Senator from Ohio was pleased to speak, calling it 
« most extraordinary suggestion, (I think that was his phrase,)of the 
paar that if those to-day commanding the most votes in the Senate 
wish for convenience to utilize economically time, if they really wish 
to ere by a day or two the visible presence of these absent Sen- 
ators to be, they should one of them or two of them, as the case may 
be, withhold their votes as the offset of these votes so soon to arrive. 
My honorable friend thinks the suggestion so surprising that it re- 
quires a superlative properly to describe it. In order to defend my- 
self at this point, without trenching upon private conversations, 
without feeling that unpermitted I may detail at length in the 
Senate a long private conversation, or rather my understanding of 
it, I may venture to say that the suggestion of withholding a vote to 
correspond with a temporarily absent vote of ours did not originate 
on this side of the Chamber, but came from a democratic Senator 
now in my eye—one quite able both to judge of the proprieties of 
an occasion and to vindicate the judgment he forms. 

Upon that mgueeies the Senate stood over until this morning, and 
now comes the honorable Senator from Ohio with a sort of comment 
of which I will hazard this assertion: when that honorable Senator 
shall take the RECORD and read coldly some of his sayings he will be 
likely to reflect that the democratic party and the necessities of this 
occasion might have been rescued from destruction without going 
quite sofar. If my ears did not deceive me, the Senator talked about 
meetings held. by Senators in the Capitol at which “champagne and 
satisfaction” were the arguments er I have no knowledge, 
no means of a to what the honorable Senator refers; but 
knowing him as I do, it must be indeed a dire party necessity which so 
overpasses the barriers which guard personal and private intercourse. 
I know of no meeting either in the Capitol or at any man’s dinner- 
table or in any other private place where either champagne or satis- 
faction, still less both of them, have ap as the ministers of sena- 
torial affairs. I trust the honorable Senator will pardon my sayin: 
that it might be due to various considerations that the Senator shoul 
not put afloat an insinuation so gross and vague and likely to be ran- 
dom and injurious perhaps by reason of its vagueness. It is said that 
mystery is one of the elements of the sublime in writing and in speech, 
and so mystery and an irresponsible and nebulous inexactness some- 
times become one of the most virulent, one of the most vicious, and 
one of the most poisonous ingredients of an accusation. I incline to 
think the honorable Senator from Ohio on his own accoumt may see 
fit to at least fix some limits or give some direction if not some quali- 
fication to such a remark. 

asm to Monday mening we are within a few hours of that 
day on which every seat on this side is to be filled, that day on which 


once for all this question may be decided. I do not believe that the 
Senators I face seriously mean, after the lapse of all the days between 
the 4th of March and this day, for the sake of saving or under guise 
of saving a few remaining hours, both to refuse pairs to absent Sen- 
ators and persist in an attempt to consummate a result. I do not 
believe that; I have no right to believe it. The mode in which the 
democratic members of this body have conducted this proceeding 
thus far gives no warrant to me to so believe. On the contrary, I 
feel quite easy. 

The Senate having listened to the instructive and eloquent oration 
of the honorable Senator from Ohio, having listened to another very 
careful speech on the other side, and ne been subjected to the 
discomfort of listening for a while as they have done now, when it 
shall be relieved and refreshed by such other observations as may 
fall from other Senators, should go into executive session or adjourn, 
unless two democratic Senators will proffer the courtesy of a vote with- 
held to balance a vote not here for the moment, but so soon to be here. 

One Senator spoke of the organization of the Senate as if speaking 
of a paltry and insignificant affair. If I caught his words aright he 
said, “Come and show us your majority, and we will hand over the 
possession of power.” Considering the selection of this day for that 
offer, it is a little suggestive. The only thing we want is an oppor- 
tunity in a constitutional way to match numbers against numbers, to 
have the men whom the people have sent to sit on this side of the 
Chamber vote their judgment, at the same time that the vote is given 
by those who sit on the other side; but on a day when three or four 
of them are found absent a Senator rises and says, ‘‘Come forward 
and show us your majority and we will release our hold on power.” 

The hold on power which perhaps is to be released and perhaps is 
to be retained is a very important affair, and for reasons not such as 
those to which reference has been made. The organization of the 
Senate now, must, not conclusively to be sure but in large degree, de- 
termine the organization which is to remain; and therefore in prac- 
tical effect and intendment the inquiry is whether all the instru- 
mentalities of legislation and of constitutional action and policy for 
which committees are formed, shall be deposited with committees of 
democrats governed by democratic Senators. It was the saying of 
an old parliamentarian that a child is not to be given to a nurse who 
will strangle it, a mode he took of stating that legislative, adminis- 
trative, political, or parliamentary measures are not to be given into 
the custody of those who are against them. 

It therefore becomes largely important, particularly as a republican 
national administration is just launched, to know whether not only 
appointments to office, not only treaties with foreign powers, but in 
the future, and possibly in the very near future, legislative measures 
of all descriptions are to be delivered, I will not say delivered up, to 
the tender mercies of democratic committees. My friend from Pior. 
ida, [Mr. JoNES,] who is a good democrat, knows how much that 
means. He knows how small the chance would be of all the meas- 
ures distinctively republican if like the lamb to be delivered for 
guardianship to the wolf they were to be given over to Senators who 
share his convictions and who believe in the party aims into some 
sort of belief in which he seems to have been beguiled. 

Mr. President, that is this case as I understand it, better stated had 
it been more briefly stated. The question is whether anticipating by 
a few hours, after the ——— of many days, the accidental temporary 
majority of the Senate shall seize its organization, and I beg to say 
that by the word “seize ” I intend to convey nothing offensive what- 
ever—take, I will not say carry away as the Senator from Georgia, 
who is a lawyer, might add, but take the organization of the Sen- 
ate. That is the question. 

I submit to Senators on the other side that it will neither save time 
to attempt it, nor augment the democratic power to attempt it, nor 
conserve the success of the democratic party to attempt it, nor foster 
the good relations of members of the Senate to attemptit. Itis more 
than possible that a day may come within the reach of all of us, when 
an example of thissort might lead some majority made a majority by 
the sickness or the casualty which had vacated a seat or two for a day 
to proceed upon the Rob Roy doctrine, “ Let them take who have the 
power and let them keep who can.” I believe it is not wise. 

As the honorable Senator from Ohio when he bended his bow made 
mea mark for his arrow, I have chosen to avail myself of the currency 
and buoyancy which would be given to our proceedings to-day by the 
speech of the honorable Senator to have go along with his speech a 
statement which may in some sort exonerate me from having cast 
imputations upon aughety or having done anything which requires 
explanation, defense, or ill-feeling between Senators, neighbors or 
parties. aes 

This is a very plain practical matter, and I am willing to hazard 
my reputation as a guesser—I have none as a prophet—upon the pre- 
diction that if our honorable friends will let us go into executive ses- 
sion or will in some other way arrange this temporary inequality 
they will in the end gain all they can possibly gain, and they will 
gain it upon terms more ee to them afterward than. to have 
attempted by a preceeding (which I will not characterize lest the hon- 
orable Senator might think there was something caustic in my terms) 
which seems to me quite beside the pee not likely to save time 
and not likely to presérve what I am willing to assume every Sena- 
tor at least as much as I is willing and anxious to preserve of the 
character, the decorum, and the prestige of the Senate. : 
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DEATH OF THE CZAR OF RUSSIA. 


Mr. MORGAN. I ask unanimous consent to offer a resolution and 
to have it read for information at this time, when I shall ask that it 
lie on the table. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will be reported. 

The resolution was read, as follows: 

Whereas the Senate of the United States of America, now convened in special 
session, has been informed of the death, by unlawful and inhuman violence, of His 
oo the Emperor Alexander IT of Russia: 

olved, That the Senate unites its voice with that of all civilized people in 
denouncing assassination as a means of redress for any grievances, either real or 
imaginary. 

2° That, remembering and cherishing with satisfaction the relations of genuine 
friendship that have always existed between the people and the Governments of 
Russia and of the United States, to the strengthening and maintenance of which 
the late emperor has earnestly contributed his great influence, the Senate extends 
to the Government and people of Russia its sincere condolence in this sad national 
bereavement. 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate deliver a copy of these resolutions 
to the President of the United States, with the request that he communicate the 
same to the Russian Government. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will lie on the table. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. And be printed. _ 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. And be printed. 

Mr. MORGAN subsequently said: At the suggestion of various Sen- 
ators, I wish to call up the resolution I offered to-day. Iask that the 
resolution be reported. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read by the Sec- 


retary. 

Mr. MORGAN. I understand that the resolution I offered this 
morning has gone-to the printer, and is not now in the possession of 
the Secretary of the Senate. That being the case, I suppose we can 
have no action to-day, and I withdraw my motion. 

Mr. HOAR. Mr. President, I desire to suggest that the resolution 
offered by the honorable Senator from Alabama will have double force 
in the eyes of the people with whom it expresses sympathy if it can 
be promptly sunk; and I hope the request that it shall go over for 
consideration until to-morrow will be withdrawn, and that it may be 
now taken up. 

Mr. MORGAN. The resolution is not now present. 

Mr. HOAR. It has been heard by every one. 

Mr. MORGAN. I move, then, the present consideration of the reso- 


ution. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Alabama asks for the 
present consideration of the resolution which was offered by him. 
The Chair hears no objection. 

The resolution was agreed to unanimously. 


DEPUTY MARSHALS AT INDIANA ELECTION. 
Mr. VOORHEES. I offer the following resolution and ask for its 
present consideration : 


Resolved, That the Attorney-General of the United States be directed to com- 
municate to the Senate the names of the deputy United States marshals appointed 
in the State of Indiana to attend the polls at the October election for the year 


\ 


1880, in said S! together with the respective localities where such deputy mar- 
shals were on duty, and also the names of such general deputies as were 
appointed with reference to said election. 


Mr. HOAR. Let that resolution go over. 
Mr. EDMUNDS. I A to its present consideration. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution goes over under the rule. 


COMMITTEES OF THE SENATE, 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the resolution submitted 
' pa PENDLETON March 10 for the appointment of standing com- 
mittees. 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. Mr. President, whatever else may be said 
of the Senate of the United States, I think on all hands it will be 
agreed that it should be a 7 where no masquerading ought to be 
tolerated. Senators should deal candidly with each other as well as 
with the country. We owe it not only to ourselves but to the place 
in which we are assembled. No man in this body has a right to put 
members of the body in a false position even if we concede that any 
Senator has a right to put himself in a false position. 

I for one have favored the oo. of the Senate without de- 
lay. Iam aware, as all other Senators are aware, that the Senate 
cannot proceed with the discharge of its duties, duties which the 
President of the United States is constantly and daily exacting of us, 
without that organization, and because it is our duty to transact the 
Po ne of the Senate I have favored the organization of the com- 
mittees. 

The country is witnessing a most singular exhibition, an exhibition 
for which there ought to be a very strong and controlling reason. 
For the first time in the history of the United States Senate the reg- 
ular, orderly, timely, proper organization of the committees is veslitel, 
resisted by an entire party, resisted by a great party. But one reason 
has been given or intimated. That reason, if I understand Senators 
correctly, is that by waiting a few days the Senate committees would 
be organized in a manner different from the organization that must 
result if they are organized now; and therefore to get what they 
claim to be their legitimate party advantage in the organization of 
the Senate gentlemen on the other side insist that the organization 
shall be postponed. The only reason given why they would have an 
advantage a few days hence that they do not now have is the fact 
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they state that no less than four seats on this floor have been vacated, 
one by death and three by the action of the President. That is true. 

Mr. President, let us come to the point. The Senator from New 
York has repeated over and over again in language too plain to be 
misunderstood, (he has not stated it as his opinion; if I understand 
his language he has affirmed as a fact,) that within a few days the 
republicans will control a constitutional majority of the Senate, and 
that that constitutional majority will have it in its power to select 
the committees. If not his language, at least what we have regarded 
as the imputations of the distinguished Senator are te the effect that 
we on this side are seeking to precipitate the organization now, be- 
cause we may procure an organization now for a few days which we 
cannot procure when the Senate is full. 

Let us come to the fact; it is the great fact. I have believed that 
when every seat shall be filled the Senate will be democratic, pre- 
cisely as it isnow. If I am wrong in that belief I have been de- 
ceived; if the Senator from New York is correct in his statement, I 
have been deceived. I owe it to myself, I owe it to the country, I 
owe it to those with whom I am associated on this floor, to state dis- 
tinctly to the country and in this presence why I say the Senate 
will continue to be democratic when all the seats shall be filled. If 
I am right in that conclusion, the Senator has no right to say that 
we are seeking an advantage now which we cannot have when the 
Senate is fall. 

Mr. CONKLING, (in his seat.) Suppose you wait and see. 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. I have no doubt the Senator is anxious for 
us to wait. That is what he says. We have heard that before, and 
he has a most apt way of interrupting a gentleman’s argument by 
putting in something that does not belong toit. He seeks, I sup- 
pose, thereby to break the force of it. 

I have a list of the Senators before me chosen by the Legislatures 
of the several States to the Forty-seventh Congress, except the few 
the Senator mentioned who have not yet arrived. I assume what I 
believe is true, that every Senator yet to arrive will be a republican; 
I believe all the seats vacated will be filled by republicans; but when 
full how will the Senate stand? That is the question. I have the 
list before me. I state what every man knows, that the Senate when 
full consists of seventy-six members. Thirty-eight members of the 
body now sitting here were elected to the body as democrats. Let 
that fact go tothecountry. Thirty-eight members of the Senate now 
in the hearing of my voice were sent here commissioned to sit here as 
democrats. They hold no commission that was not given to them as 
democrats and by democrats. That thirty-eight amounts to precisely 
half the Senate. One member of the Senate, the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Illinois, [Mr. DAVIs,] was not sent here as a democrat. He 
was sent here by democratic votes, and in words of high and lofty 
patriotism and fidelity to trust worthy of the very best days of this 
Republic he announced on Friday that he would be true to the trust 
that sent him here and which he agreed to fulfill. 

Mr. HOAR. I understood him to announce that he thought the 
democratic organization was contrary to his taste and his judgment. 

Mr. CONKLING. And his conscience too. 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. Mr. President, I shall be excused if I do 
not reply to that statement. The Senator from Illinois needs no de- 
fense. His words are on record; his words have gone to the country; 
and if the country has not lost its reverence for high fidelity and 
manly patriotism they will electrify the country wi leasure and 
delight. In this day, when so many evils have afilic us, fidelity 
at least ought to be cherished and have its reward—fidelity in this 
high, conspicuous place, which stands the very focus of the nation’s 
blaze, where no man can dare to be treacherous. 

This being true, I challenge contradiction to the statement I make 
when I say there are thirty-nine members of the Senate now sitting 
here commissioned by democrats, elected by democratic votes. Thirty- 
nine constitute two majority of this body when full. Yet in the face 
of this high presence, in the face of the nation, the leading Senator 
on the other side, the great Senator from the great State of New 
York, rises and repeats over and over again that when the Senate 
shall be full it will have a constitutional majority of republicans. 
How has that been accomplished? That is the question. It was not 
accomplished by the people. It was not accomplished by the Legis- 
latures of the States. How? By whom? When? For what purpose 
has that wonderful coalition been accomplished by which somebody 
sent here as a democrat has been seized on—no, I will not say seized ; 
I will imitate the words of the distinguished Senator from New York— 
taken and carried away to the republican party? Whodidit? The 
Senator from New York did not; I acquit him; I know him too well. 
Who did it? Who has seized, who has taken and carried away? How 
is it that we on this side have no right to act on the assumption that 
thirty-eight members who were sent to this body as democrats are not 
still Senuvtents ? Sir, Isay they are, and I stand here to vindicate the 
honor, the integrity, the fidelity to State, to people, and to ae of 
all the thirty-eight who were sent here as democrats, and I deny that 
either has proven treacherous to his constituents or has falsified the 
commission that lies upon your table. The Senator from New York 
has done injustice to some democrat—— a 

Mr. CONKLING. Does the Senator make it personal to himself? 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. No, sir, and the Senator knows it; but I 
have a right to say, as I do say, that I assume that every man whom 
the Tagtineures of the States sent to this body, worthy to hold a seat 
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in this body, is true to the mission and the trust with which they 
clothed him, and when the Senator from New York intimates that 
somebody is false I say the Senator from New York does injustice to 
that somebody. 

Mr.CONKLING. Mr. President, I think I ought to ask the Senator 
to allow me to interrupt him, as he refers to me so pointedly. I in- 
terrupt him to deny what the honorable Senator has said. I have 
neither stated nor implied that anybody was to be false to any under- 


eo 
Mr, LL, of Georgia. Mr. President, I will not yield further to the 
gentleman. He understands that I am not charging him with that. 

Mr. CONKLING. I understood the honorable Senator to say that 
I had implied or charged that somebody was to be false, and I think 
it is quite fair and just, without being generous, that the Senator 
should allow me to interpose to say that my meaning, my statement, 
my implication, my belief is that everybody is to be true, and there- 
fore that somebody is to be true to the opposition to a reigning ele- 
ment in this country, opposition to which sent him to this body. 
That is what I mean. [Applause in the galleries. ] 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Order, order, Mr. President. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Sergeant-at-Arms will see that order 
is enforced in the galleries. , 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. I was not astonished at the interruption, 
or the length of it, or the manner of it; nor do I object, nor will I 
complain; but I have said what the Senator will not dispute, that 
there are thirty-eight members of this body elected by democratic 
votes and sent here as democrats. 

Mr. CONKLING. I do deny it. 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. Thirty-eight sent as democrats, and one as 
an independent by democratic votes. 

Mr. CONKLING. I do deny it. 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. Very well; the records of the country must 
settle that with the Senator. The Senator will say who was elected 
as a republican from any of the States to which I allude. I say what 
the whole world knows, that there are thirty-eight men on this floor 
elected as democrats, declaring themselves to be democrats, who sup- 
ported Hancock, and who have supported the democratic ticket in 
avery election that has occurred, and who were elected, moreover, by 
democratic Legislatures, elected by Legislatures which were largely 
democratic ; and the Senator from New York will not deny it. One 
other Senator who was elected, not as a democrat, but as an inde- 
pendent, has announced his purpose to vote with us on this question. 
That makes thirty-nine, unless some man of the bay v4, 24 or who was 
elected by a democratic Legislature proves false to his trust. Now, 
the Senator from New York does not say that somebody has been 
bought. No; I have not said that. He does not say somebody has 
been taken and carried away. No; I have not said that. But the 
Senator has said, and here is his language, and I hope he will not find 
it necessary to correct it: 

It may be said, very likely I shall be found to say despite some criticism that I 
may make upon so saying in advance, that notwithstanding the words ‘‘ during the 
present session,” day after to-morrow or the day after that, if the majority then 
present in the Chamber changes, that majority may overthrow all this proceeding, 
obliterate it, and set up an organization of the Senate in conformity with and not 
in contradiction of the edict of the election. 

The presidential election he was referring to— 

If an apology is needed for the objection which I feel to that, it will be found I 
think in the circumstance She meey: a constitutional majority of the Senate, is 
against that resolution, is against the formation of committees democratic in in- 
spiration and persuasion, to which are to go for this session all executive matters. 

The Senator has announced to-day that the majority on this side of 
the Chamber was only temporary. He has announced over and over 
that it was to be a temporary majority. I meet him on the fact. I 
say there are thirty-eight members sitting in this Hall to-day who 
were elected by democratic Legislatures and as democrats, and one 
distinguished Senator who was not elected as a democrat, but by dem- 
ocratic votes, the distinguished Senator from Illinois, [Mr. Davis, ] 
has announced his peepee to vote with these thirty-eight democrats. 
Where, then, have I misrepresented? If that be true, and if those 
who were elected as democrats are not faithless to the constituenc 
that elected them, you will not have the majority when the Senate is 


Again, so far from charging the Senator from New York with being 
a personal party to this arrangement, I acquitted him boldly and 
fearlessly, for I undertake to say what I stated before, and I repeat 
it, to his credit, he is no party to an arrangement by which any man 
chosen by a democratic Legéslature and as a democrat is not going 
to vote for the party that sent him here. Sir, I know too well what 
frowns would gather with lightning fierceness upon the brow of the 
Senator from New York if I were to intimate or any other man were 
to intimate that he, elected as a republican, because he happened to 
have a eeretgags Bap was going to vote with the democrats on the 
organization. at would be insulting to him he cannot, he will not 
respect in another. 
ow, sir, I say the Senator has been unjust in the conclusion which 
he has drawn, because it necessarily makes somebody who was chosen 
as a democrat ally himself with the republicans, not on great ques- 
tions of policy, but on a question of pe on a question of 
mere political organization. I assume that that has not been done. 
No man can charge that I have come forward and assumed that his 
fidelity was in question. I have assumed that the Senator from New 


York was wrong in his statement. Why? Because if any gentle- 
man who was chosen to this body as a democrat has concluded not 
to vote with the democrats on the organization, he has not given us 
notice, and I take it for granted that when a gentleman changes his 
opinions, as every Senator has a right to change his opinions, his first 
duty is to give notice of that change to those with whom he has been 
associated. He has not given that notice; no democrat of the thirty- 
eight has given that notice to this side of the House. I therefore 
assume that no such change has occurred. 

But there is another obligation. While I concede the right of any 
gentleman to change his opinions and change his party affiliations, 
yet I say that when he hasarrived at the conclusion that duty requires 

im to make that change he must give notice to the constituency that 
sent him here. I have heard of nosuch notice. If the people of any 
of these democratic States, who through democratic Legislatures have 
sent thirty-eight democrats to this body and one more by democratic 
votes, have received notice of a change of party opinion or a change 
of party affiliations by any of those they sent here, I have not heard 
of it; the evidence of it has not been produced. 

Sir, I concede the right of every man to change his opinions; I 

concede the right of every man to change his party affiliations; I 
concede the right of any man who was elected to the high place of a 
seat in this Senate as a democrat to change and become a republican ; 
but I deny in the presence of this Senate, I deny in the hearing of 
this people, that any man has a right to accept a commission from 
one party and execute the trust confided to him in the interest of 
another party. Demoralized as this country has become, though 
every wind bears to us charges of fraud and bargain and corruption ; 
though the highest positions in the land, we fear, have been degraded 
by being occupied by persons who procured them otherwise than by 
the popular will, yet I deny that the people of either party in this 
country have yet given any man a right to be faithless to a trust. 
They have given no man a right to accept a commission as a demo- 
crat and hold that commission and act with the republicans. Man- 
hood, bravery, courage, fidelity, morality, respect for the opinions of 
mankind requires that whenever a man has arrived at the conclusion 
that he cannot carry out the trusts which was confided to him, he 
should return the commission and tell his constituents, ‘‘I have 
changed my mind and. therefore return you the commission you gave 
me.” Sir, I do not believe that a single one of the thirty-eight gen- 
tlemen who were elected as democrats and whose names are before 
me here, will hold in his pocket a commission conferred by democrats, 
conferred on him asa democrat, and without giving notice to his con- 
stituency, without giving notice to his associates, will execute that 
commission in the interest of the adversary party and go and com- 
municate his conclusions, first of all, and only, to the members of the 
adversary party. 
Sir, who is it that has changed? Whom of these thirty-eight does 
the Senator rely soe to vote with the republicans? That ove has 
not notified us; he not notified his constituency. Therefore I say 
it is not true, and I cannot sit here quietly and allow a gentleman on 
the other side of the Chamber, however distinguished, to get up here 
and assume and asseverate over and over that somebody elected as a 
democrat is faithless to his trust, and not repelit. No, gentlemen, you 
are deceived ; you will be disappointed. I vindicate the character of 
American citizenship, I vindicate the honor of human nature when I 
say you will be disappointed, and no man elected as a democrat is 
going to help you organize the committees of this Senate. I do not 
say so because I know. No, I have no personal information, but I 
will stand here and affirm that no man who has been deemed by any 
constituency in this country to be worthy of a place in this body will 
be — that treachery. And how is the Senator’s majority to 
come? How many are there? He has not told us. The papers said 
this morning that there were two or three, and they named my good 
friend from Tennessee, [Mr. Harris.] When I saw that I knew the 
whole thing was absurd. The idea that anybody in this world would 
ever believe that my friend from Tennessee could possibly be guilty 
of such a thing, and my colleague [Mr. BROWN] also was named— 
gentlemen who were born and reared in the school of fidelity to their 
party. How many? Have youone? If you have but one that was 
elected as a democrat and who has concluded to go with the repub- 
licans, then you have only half, you have 38 to 38, and I suppose you 
count upon the vote of the Vice-President. Has that been arranged ? 
Sir, I will not blame you if you vote for voting according to the 
sentiment that elected you, for voting according to the professions of 
your a which you avowed when you were elected. I deny 
myself the right of the Vice-President to take part in the constitu- 
tion and organization of this Senate; but I shall not make the ques- 
tion. If you have got one, the vote will be 38 to 38. Who is the 
one? Who is ambitions to do what no man in the history of this 
country has ever done, to be the first man to stand up in this high 
presence, after this country has reached fifty million people, and pro- 
claim from this proud eminence that he disgraces the commission he 
holds. [Appa in the galleries. ] 

The VICE-PRESIDENT opens to order. 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. Whoisit? Whocan he be? Do you re- 
ceive him with affection? Do you receive him with respect? Is 
such a man worthy of your association? Such a man is not worthy 
to be a democrat. Is he worthy to be a republican? If my friend 
from Illinois, my friend from Kansas, or my friend from New York, 
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were to come to me holding a republican commission in his pocket, 
sent here by a republican Legislature, and whisper to me “I will 
vote with the democrats on o ization,” I would tell him that if 
he so came he would be expelled with ignominy from the ranks of 
the party. 

And why do you beg us to wait? If all who were elected as dem- 
ocrats are to remain democrats, what good will waiting do you? 
You will still be in a minority of two, the same minority you are in 
this morning. 

Mr. President, I affirm that no man elected and sent here by a 
democratic Legislature as a democrat, whatever may have been local 
issues, whatever may have been the divisions of factions, and above 
all no man who professed to be a democrat when he was elected and 
who procured his election by professing to be a democrat, in the name 
of democracy and republicanism as well, in the name of American 
nature, I charge that no such man will prove false to his trust ; and 
therefore why wait? Why delay the business of the country? Why 
should the nominations lie on the table unacted on? Why should 
we spend days and days here with the party on the other side fili- 
bustering for time to get delay, to get a few days? Why should we 
do that when upon the assumption that the Senate is not to blush at 
an exhibition of treachery the result will be the same one week, two 
weeks, six months, two years from now that it is now? 

Sir, I know that there is a great deal in this question. The Amer- 
ican people have had much to humiliate them ; all ps ae have much 
to humiliate them. I know that the patronage of this Government 
has become very great. I know that the ae entleman 
who presides at the other end of the Avenue holds in his hand mill- 
ions and hundreds of millions of patronage. To our shame be it said 
it has been whispered a hundred times all through the country by 
the presses of both. parties until it has become absolutely familiar to 
American ears that the patronage of the Federal Government has 
been used to buy votes and control elections to keep one party in 
power. It isa question that confronts every honeststatesman whether 
something shall not be done to lessen that patronage. I respond to 
the sentiment of the President in his inaugural when I say there ought 
to be a rule in even the civil service by which this patronage shall be 
placed where it cannot be used for such purposes. If it is not done, 
I do not know what humiliations are in store for us all. 

But, Mr. President, here are facts that no man can escape. Gen- 
tlemen of the republican party of this Senate, you cannot organize 
the Senate unless you can get the vote of some man who was elected 
asa democrat. You cannot escape that. Have you gottenit? If 
so, how? If you have, nobody knows it but yourselves. How? 
There is no effect without a cause there is no change without a pur- 
pose; there is no bargain without a consideration. What is the 
cause? If there has been a change, why a change? How does it 
happen that you know the change and we do not? What induced 
the change? I deny that there has been achange. I maintain that 
all the distinguished gentlemen who make up the thirty-eight demo- 
crats on this side of the Chamber are firm, firm to the principles that 
sent them here, firm tu the professions that sent them here, and firm 
to the constituencies that sent them here. They were elected as 
democrats. Now on the question of organization, which is nothing 
in the world but a pure political question and a py question at 
that, they will act with the democratic party, and you, gentlemen, 
will be deceived if you calculate otherwise. Therefore, there is no 
necessity for you to enter into all this filibustering and producing 
this delay for the purpose of getting the organization. 

Mr. President, as I said before, the Senate should be a place where 
there should be no masquerading ; men should deal frankly with each 
other. If I were to charge any gentleman on the republican side of 
the Chamber who was elected as a republican, who professed to be a 
republican when he was elected, with having made arrangements 
with the democrats to vote with them, I should insult him and he 
would resent it as an insult, and gentlemen excuse me for repelling 
the charge which if made against you, you would repel as an insult. 
I repel as an insult the charge made against any democrat that he 
would be false to his colors and is intending to vote with you on the 
organization. 

r. HARRIS. Mr. President, I rise only to say that I regret that 
the honorable Senator from Georgia should have deemed it proper to 
dignify the miserable newspaper twaddle in respect to my political 
position—— 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. I willsay to my friend I did not intend—— 

Mr. HARRIS. I am quite sure the Senator did not intend any- 
thing unkind to me; yet, by mentioning the matter here, he gives a 
dignity to it that it never could have had otherwise, and one that it 
is not worthy of, especially in view of the fact, as I very well know, 
that there is not a democrat or a republican in America, who knows 
me, who has ever doubted, or doubts to-day, what my political posi- 
tion is. It is unworthy of further notice, and I will notice it no 


more. 

Mr. MAHONE. Mr. President, I do not propose to detain you and 
the Senate more than a few minutes. The distinguished Senator 
from Georgia has manifestly engaged in an effort to disclose my posi- 
tion on this floor. 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. I donot know what your position is. How 
could I disclese it? 

Mr. MAHONE. Sir, the Senator might be a little more direct as he 


might well have been in the course of his remarks in asking my posi- 
tion; and that I will give him. 

Now, Mr. President, the Senator has assumed not only to be the 
custodian here of the democratic party of this nation, but he has dared 
to assert his right to speak for a constituency that I have the priv- 
ilege, the proud and honorable privilege on this floor, of represent- 
ing [applause in the galleries] without his assent, without the assent 
of such democracy as that he speaks for. ate in the galleries. ] 
I owe them, sir, I owe you lodhaeein Mr. L] and those for whom 
you undertake to speak nothing in this Chamber. [Applause in the 
galleries.] I came here, sir, as a Virginian to represent my people, 
not to represent that democracy for which you stand. [Applause in 
the galleries.] I come with as proud a claim to represent that ~~ 
as you to represent the people of Georgia, won on fields where I have 
vied with Georgians whom I commanded and others in the cause of m 
ern and of their section in the late unhappy contest; but than 
God for the peace and the good of the country that contest is over, 
and as one of those who engaged in it, and who has neither here nor 
elsewhere any apology to make for the part taken, I am here by my 
humble efforts to bring peace to this whole country, peace and good 
will between the sections, not here as a partisan, not here to represent 
that Bourbonism which has done so much injury to my section of the 
country. [Applause in the galleries. ] 

Now, sir, the gentleman undertakes to say what constitutes a demo- 
crat. A democrat! I hold, sir, that to-day I am a better democrat 
than he, infinitely better—he who stands nominally committed to a 
full vote, a free ballot, and an honest count. I should like to know 
how he stands for these things where tissue ballots are fashionable. 
[Laughter, and applause in the galleries. ] 

Now, sir, I serve notice on you that I intend to be here the custo- 
dian of my owndemocracy. I do not intend to be run by your caucus. 
I am in every sense a free man here. I trust Iam able to protect my 
own Si, my and to defend those of the people whom I represent, and 
certainly to take care of my own. I do not intend that any Senator 
on this floor shall undertake to criticise my conduct by innuendoes, a 
method not becoming this body or a straightforward legitimate line 
of pursuit in argument. 

wish the Senator from Georgia to understand just here that we 
may get along in the future harmoniously, that the way to deal with 
me is to deal directly. We want no bills of discovery. Now, sir, 
you will findouthow I am going tovote in a little while. [Applause.] 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. Mr. President, during this tem- 
porary suspension—— 

Mr. MAHONE. I have not yielded the floor. 
little order. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. I wish to call the attention of the 
Chair to the disorder in the Senate both when my friend from Georgia 
was speaking and now. I believe it has been some time since we have 
had as much disorder as we have had to-day in the galleries. I hope 
the Chair will enforce order. 

Mr. TELLER. I should like to say that much of the disorder orig- 
inated in the first place from the cheering on the democratic side of 
the Chamber. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair announces that order must 
be maintained in the galleries; otherwise the Sergeant-at-Arms will 
be directed to clear the galleries. 

Mr. MAHONE. I promised not to detain the Senate, and I regret 
that so early after my appearance here I should find it necessary to 
intrude any remarks whatsoever upon the attention of this body. I 
would prefer to be a little modest; I would prefer to listen and to 
learn; but I cannot feel content after what has passed in this pres- 
ence, when the gentleman by all manner of methods, all manner of 
insinuations, direct and indirect, has sought to do that which would 
have been better done and more bravely pursued if he had gone di- 
rectly to the question itself. He has sought to discover where the 
democrat was who should here choose to exercise his right to cast 
his vote as he pleased, who should here exercise the liberty of man- 
hood to differ with his caucus. Why, sir, the gentleman seems to 
have forgotten that I refused positively to attend his little love- 
feast; not only that, I refused to take part in a caucus which repre- 
sents a party that has not only waged war upon me but upon those 
whom I represent on this floor. ak have not only intruded within 
the boundaries of my own State, without provocation, to teach hon- 
esty and true democracy, but they would now pursue my people fur- 
ther by intruding their unsolicited advice and admonition to their 
representative in this Chamber. Yes, sir, you have been notified, 
duly notified that I would take no part or lot in any political ma- 
chinery. 

Farther than that, you have been notified that I was supremely 
indifferent to what you did; that I had no wish to prefer, and was 
indifferent to your performances ; that I should stand on this floor 
representing in part the people of the State of Virginia, for whom I 
have the right to speak (and not the Senator from Georgia) even 
of their democracy. The gentleman may not be advised that the Leg- 
islature which elected me did not require that I should state either 
that I was a democrat or anything else. I suppose he could not get 
here from mags walmerg sn he wastosay thathe was a democrat, anyhow. 
ia, 2 come here without being required to state to my peo- 
ple what Iam. They were willing to trust me, sir, and I was elected 
by the people, and not by a legislature, for it was an issue in the can- 


I am waiting for a 
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vass. There was no man elected by the party with which I am iden- 
tified that did not go to the Legislature instructed by the sovereigns 
to vote forme for the position I occupy on this floor. It required no 
oath of allegiance blindly given to stand by your democracy, such as 
it is, [laughter,] that makes a platform and practices another thing. 
That is the democracy they have in some of the Southern States. 

Now, I hope the gentleman will be relieved. He has been chas- 
sezing all around this Chamber to see if he could not find a partner 
somewhere; he has been looking around in every direction; occa- 
sionally he would refer to some other Senator to know exactly where 
the Senator was who stood here as a democrat that had the manhood 
and the boldness to assert his opinions in this Chamber free from the 
dictation of a mere caucus. Now, I want the gentleman to know 
henceforth and forever here is a man, sir, that dares stand up [ap- 
plause] and speak for himself without regard to caucus in all mat- 
ters. [Applause,long continued, in the galleries and on the floor.) 
Mr. President, pardon me; I have done. 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. Mr. President—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT: The Senate will be in order. Gentlemen 
on the floor not members of the Senate will take seats. 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. Mr. President, I hope nobody imagines that 
I rise to make any particular reply to the remarkable exhibition we 
have just seen. Lrise to say a few things in justification of myself. I 
certainly did not say one word to justify the gentleman in the state- 
ment that I made an assault upon him, unless he was the one man 
who had been elected as a democrat and was not going to vote with 
his party. I never saw that gentleman before the otherday. I have 
not the slightest unkind feeling for him. I never alluded to him by 
name; I never alluded to his State; and I cannot understand how the 
—— says that I alluded to him except upon the rule laid down 

y the distinguished Senator from New York, that a guilty conscience 
needs no accuser. [Applause and hisses in the galleries.] I did not 
mention the Senator. It had been stated here by the Senator from 
New York over and over that the other side would have a majority 
when that side was fulk I showed it was impossible that they should 
have a majority unless they could get one democratic vote, with the 
vote of the Vice-President. I did not know who it was;I asked who 
it was; I begged to know who it was; and to my utter astonishment 
the gentleman from Virginia comes out and says he is the man. 

The Senator from Virginia makes a very strange announcement. 
He charged me not only with attacking him, but with attacking the 
ae of Virginia. Did I say a word of the people of Virginia? I 
said that the people of no portion of this country would tolerate 
treachery. Was that attacking the people of Virginia? I said that 
thirty-eight men had been elected to this body as democrats. Does 
the Senator deny that? Does he say he was elected here not as a 
democrat? He says he was not required to declare that he was a 
democrat, and in the next breath he says he is a truer, better demo- 
crat thanI am. Then I commend him to you. Take good care of 
him, my friends. Nurse him well. How do you like to have a worse 
democrat than I am? 

Mr. CONKLING and others. A better democrat. 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. Oh, a better! Then my friend from New 
York is a better democrat thanI am. You have all turned democrats; 
and we have in the United States Senate such an exhibition as that 
= a gentleman showing his democracy by going over to the repub- 

icans! 

Sir, I will not defend Virginia. She needs no defense. Virginia 
has given this country and the world and humanity some of the bright- 
est names of history. She holds in her bosom to-day the ashes of 
some of the noblest and greatest men that ever illustrated the glories 
of any country. I say to the Senator from Virginia that neither Jef- 
ferson, nor Madison, nor Henry, nor Washington, nor Leigh, nor 
Tucker, nor any of the long list of great men that Virginia has pro- 
duced ever accepted a commission to represent one 
here and represented another. [Applause on the 
galleries. ] 

Mr. COCKRELL. I trust that those at least who are enjoying the 
———- of the floor of the Senate Chamber will be prohibited from 
cheering. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will state that the violation 
of the rules does not appear to bein the galleries, but by persons who 
have been admitted to the privilege of the floor. The Chair regrets 
to clear the floor, but if the manifestation is continued he will be 
obliged to do so. It is a violation of the rules of the Senate. 

Mr. MAHONE rose. ° 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. Does the Senator from Virginia wish to 
interrupt me ? 

Mr. MAHONE. I do wish to interrupt you. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia yield ? 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. Certainly. 

Mr. MAHONE. I understand you to say that I accepted a commis- 
sion from one party and came here to represent another. DoI under- 
stand you correctly ? 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. 
democrat. 

Mr. MAHONE. Never mind; answer the question. 

_ Mr. HILL, of Georgia. Yes, I say you accepted a commission, hav- 
ing been elected as a democrat. That is my information. 
ir. MAHONE. I ask you the question: Did you say that I had 
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oeaiet a commission from one'party and came here to represent 
another? That is the question. 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. Oh, I said that will be the caso if you vote 
with the republicans. You have not done it yet, and I say you will 
not do it. 

Mr. MAHONE. If not out of order in this place, I say to the gen- 
tleman that if he undertakes to make that statement it is unwar- 
ranted and untrue. 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. I should like to ask the gentleman a ques- 
tion: Was he not acting with the democratic party, and was he not 
elected as a democrat to this body? Answer that question. 

Mr. MAHONE. Quickly, sir. I was elected as a readjuster. 
you know what they are? [Laughter and applause. } 

The VICE-PRESIDENT rapped with his gavel. 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. I understand there are in Virginia what 
are called readjuster democrats and debt-paying democrats, or some- 
thing of that kind, but as I understand they are all democrats. We 
have nothing to do with that issue. We are not to settle the debt of 
Virginia in the Senate Chamber; but I ask the Senator again, was 
peed elected to this body as a member of the national democratic 
party 

Mr. MAHONE. I will answer you, sir. No. You have got the 
answer now. 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. Then I conceive that the gentleman spoke 
truly when he said that I do not know what heis. Whatishe? Every- 
body has understood that he voted with the democrats. Did he not sup- 
port Hancock for the Presidency ? Did not the Senator support Han- 
cock for the Presidency, lask him? [A pause.] Dumb! Did he not act 
with the democratic party in the national election, and was not the 
Senator from Virginia himself a democrat? Thatis the question. Why 
attempt to evade? Gentlemen, I commend him to you. Is therea 
man on that side of the Chamber who doubts that the Senator was 
sent to this body as a democrat? Is there a man in this whole body 
who doubtsit? Is there a manin Virginia who doubtsit? The gen- 
tleman will not deny it. Up to this very hour it was not known on 
this side of the Chamber or in the country how he would vote in this 
case, or whether he was still a democrat or not. I maintain that he 
is. The Senator from New York seemed to have information that 
somebody who was elected as a democrat was not, and I went to work 
to find out who it was. It seemsI have uncovered:him. Formonths 
the papers of the country have been discussing and debating how the 
Senator would vote. Nobody could know, nobody could tell, nobody 
could guess. I have been a truer friend to the Senator than he has 
been to himself. I have maintained always that when it came to the 
test the Senator would be true to his commission; that the Senator 
would be true to the democratic professions he made when he was 
elected. He will not rise in this presence and say he could have been 
elected to the Senate as a republican. He will not rise in the Sen- 
ate and say he could have been elected tothe Senate if he had given 
notice that on the organization of this body he would vote with the 
republicans. He will not say it. 

The gentleman makes some remarks about the caucus. I have no 
objection to a gentleman remaining out of a caucus. That is not the 

uestion. I have no objection to a gentleman being independent. 

hat is not the question. I have no objection to a gentleman being 
a readjuster in local politics. That is not the question. I have no 
objection to a man dodging from one side to another on such a ques- 
tion. With that I have nothing to do. That is a matter of taste 
with him; but I do object to any man coming into this high council, 
sent here by one sentiment, commissioned by one party, professing 
to be a democrat, and after he gets here acting with the other party. 
If the gentleman wants to be what he so proudly said, a man, when 
he changes opinions as he had a right to do, when he changes party 
affiliations as he had a right to do, he should have gone to the people 
of Virginia and said, “You believed me to be a democrat when you 
ave me this commission ; while I differed with many of you on the 
ocal question of the debt, I was with you cordially in national poli- 
tics; I belonged to the national democratic party ; but I feel that it 
is my duty now to co-operate with the republican party, and I return 
you the commission which you gave to me.” If the gentleman had 
done that and then gone before the people of Virginia and asked them 
to renew his commission upon his change of opinion, he would have 
been entitled to the eulogy of manhood he pronounced upon himself 
here in such theatrical style. I like manhood. : 

I say once more, it is very farfrom me to desire to do the Senator in- 
jury. Ihave nothing but the kindest feelings for him. He is very 
much mistaken if he supposes I had any personal enmity against him. 
Ihave not the slightest... AsI said before, I never spoke to the gentle- 
man in my life until I met him afew days ago; but I have done what 
the newspapers could not do, both sides having been engaged in the 
effort for months ; I have done what both parties could nut do, what 
the whole country could not do—I have brought out the Senator from 
Virginia. ; 

But now, in the kindest spirit, knowing the country from which the 
honorable Senator comes, identified as Iam withits fame and its charac- 
ter, loving as I doevery line in its history, revering as I do its long list 
of great names, I perform the friendly office unasked of making a 
last appeal to the honorable Senator, whatever other fates befall him, 
to be true to the trast which the proud people of Virginia gave 
him, and whoever else may be disappointed, whoever else may 
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deceived, whoever else may be offended at the organization of the Sen- 
ate, I appeal to the gentleman to be true to the people, to the senti- 
ment, to the party which he knows commissioned him to a seat in 
this body. 

Mr. LOGAN. Mr. President,I have but a word to say. I have 
listened to a very extraordinary speech. The Senate of the United 
States is a body where each Senator has a right to have a free voice. 
I have never known before a Senator, especially a new Senator, to be 
arraigned in the manner in which the Senator from Virginia has been, 
and his conduct criticised before he had performed any official act, 
save one, so far as voting is concerned. He needs no defense at my 
hands; he is able to take care of himself; but I tell the Senator from 
Georgia when he says to this country that no man has a right to come 
here unless he fulfills that office which was dictated to him by a 
party, he says that which does not belong to American independence. 
Sir, it takes more nerve, more manhood, to strike the party shackles 
from your limbs and give free thought its scope than any other act 
that man can perform. The Senator from Georgia himself, in times 
gone by, has changed his opinions. If the records of this country 
are true (and he knows whether they are or not) he, when elected to 
a convention as a Union man, voted for secession. [Applause in the 
mee, 

The VICE-PRESIDENT rapped with his gavel. 

Mr. HOAR. If my friend will pardon me a moment, I desire to call 
the attention of the Chair to the fact that there has been more dis- 
order in this Chamber during this brief session of the Senate than 
in all the aggregate of many years before. I take occasion when a 
gentleman with whose opinions I perfectly agree myself is speaking 
to say that I shall move the Chair to clear any portion of the gallery 
from which expressions of applause or dissent shall come if they 
occur again. 

Mr. LOGAN. What I have said in reference to his record I do not 
say by way of casting at the Senator, but merely to call attention to 
the fact that men are not always criticised so severely for changing 
their opinions. The Senator from Georgia spoke well of my colleague. 
Well he may. Heis an honorable man and a man deserving well of 
all the people of this country. He was elected not as a democrat 
but by democratic votes. He votes with you. He never was a demo- 
erat in his life; he is not to-day. You applaud him and why? Be- 
cause he votes with you. You want his vote; that is all. You criti- 
cise another man who was elected by republican votes and democratic 
votes, readjusters as they are called, and say that he has no right to 
his opinions in thisChamber. Thecriticism is not well. Do yousay 
that a man shall not change his political opinions? 

The Senator from Georgia in days gone by, in my boyhood days, I 
heard of, not as a democrat. To-day he sits here as a democrat. No 
one wishes to criticise him because he has changed his political opin- 
ions. He had a right todoso. I was a democrat once, too, and I 
had a 2 to change my opinions and I didchange them. The man 
who will not change his opinions when he is honestly convinced that 
he was in error is a man who is not entitled to the respect of men. 
I say this to the Senator from Georgia. The Senator saysto us “ take 
him,” referring to the Senator from Virginia. Yes, sir, we will take 
him if he will come with us, and we will take every other honest man 
who will come. We will take every honest man in the South who 
wants to come and join the tee party, and give him the right 
hand of fellowship, be he black or white. Will you do as much? 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. We have got them already. 

Mr. LOGAN. Yes, and if a man happens to differ with you the 
tyranny of political opinion in your section of country is such that 
you undertake to lash him upon the world and try to expose him to 
the gaze of the public as a man unfaithful to his trust. We have no 
such tyranny of opinion in the country where I live; and it will be 
better for your section when such notions are driven to the shades 
and retired from the action of your people. 

I do not know that the gentleman from Virginia intends to vote as 
arepublican. I have never heard him sayso. I know only what he 
has said here to-day; but I respect him for stating to the Senate and 
the country that he is tired of the Bourbon democracy; and if more 
men were tired of it the country would be better off. The people are 
getting tired of it even down in your country, everywhere. The 
sooner we have a division down there the better it will be for both 
sides, for the people of the whole country. 

I did not rise to make any defense of the Senator from Virginia, 
for he is able, as I said, to defend himself, but merely to say to the 
Senator from Georgia that the criticism made upon that Senator 
without any just cause is something I never witnessed before in this 
Chamber or in any other deliberative body, and in my judgment it 
was not justified in any way whatever. 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. I desire to say once more, what everybody 
in this audience knows is true, that I did not arraign the Senator 
from Virginia. In the first speech I never alluded to Virginia or to 
the Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. LOGAN. Every one in the Chamber knew to whom the Sen- 
ator alluded. 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. I alluded to somebody who was elected as 
a democrat, and who was going to vote as a republican. 

Mr. TELLER. He was not elected as a democrat. 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. Then I did not allude to the Senator from 
Virginia. 
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Mr. TELLER. The Senator said that thirty-eight members of the 
Senate were elected as democrats. 
Mr. HILL, of Georgia. Certainly they were. 
Mr. TELLER. That is a mistake. 
nt iene of Georgia. Certainly they were, and the record 
shows it. 

Mr. CONKLING. May I ask the Senator a question ? 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. Let me go on and then you can follow me. 
I again say it is strange that the Senator from Virginia should say 
I arraigned him, and his valiant defender, the Senator from Illinois, 
comes to defend him from an arraignment that was never made. 

Mr. LOGAN. Did not the Senator from Georgia ask the Senator 
from Virginia in his seat if he was not elected as a democrat? Did 
not the Senator charge that a man was acting treacherously to his 
constituents? Did the Senator not make the most severe arraignment 
of him that he could possibly make ? 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. If the Senator will allow me, I did that 
only after the Senator from Virginia had onecmnee himself. The 
Senator from Virginia insisted that I alluded to him when I had not 
called his name, and I had not alluded to his State and when I had 
arraigned nobody. 

Mr. LOGAN. Will the Senator allow me to ask him this question: 
Did he not have in his mind distinctly the Senator from Virginia when 
he made his insinuations? 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. I will answer the gentleman’s question 
fairly. I did believe that the gentlemen on the other side who were 
counting upon a democratic vote were counting upon the Senator 
from Virginia, but I equally believed that they would be disap- 
pointed. I did not believe that the Senator from Virginia was guilty, 
and I in perfect sincerity and good faith, so far from arraigning him, 
intended to defend him from the foul suspicion, and my honest re- 
pulsion of the insinuation, which was necessary in consequence of 
ected, was regarded by the Senator himself as an ar- 


what they ex 
raignment. There is an anecdote told in the life of the great min- 


ister, Whitfield. When he was speaking one day in the country to 
an audience, he described the enormity of sin and the characteristics 
of sin; he did it with wonderful power. When he came out he was 
assailed by a gentleman for having made a personal assault on him. 
“Why,” said Whitfield, “I never heard of you before; I did not in- 
tend any assault upon you.” He replied, “ Well, sir, you told me 
everything I have been doing all my life.” I frankly confess I am 
not a man to dodge. The negers have justified me in believing, Sen- 
ators have justified me in believing, that you are calculating to get 
the democratic vote of the Senator from Virginia, whom the whole 
country has treated as having been elected as a democrat. I be- 
lieved you would be Sangean ; I believed that because you would 
be disappointed it was wholly unnecessary to delay this organization. 
I did not believe the Senator would vote with you, and in vindica- 
tion of that Senator I will not believe it yet. He has not said so. 
He has made the mistake, because of what the papers say, of assum- 
ing that I alluded to him; but I vindicate him yet. He said if I 
asserted that he was elected as a democrat and would be false to his 
commission, I said what was not warranted and what was untrue. I 
am glad he said so. I did not say he would; but I say you expected 
it, I say your papers expected it, and I say it has been calculated on. 
I vindicate the Senator from Virginia, and I hope he will vindicate 
himself by not doing what you expect him to do. 

The Senator from Illinois charges me again with criticising a man 
for changing his opinion. I distinctly said that every man in this 
country has a right to change his opinion. The distinguished Sena- 
tor from Illinois has changed his opinion. He says the country is 
tired of Bourbon democracy. He ought to know, for he used to be 
one of the worst Bourbon democrats this country ever saw. 

Mr. LOGAN. That was when you belonged to the other side. 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. The first time I ever heard of that Senator 
was when I was battling in the South for the good old whig princi- 
ples and he was an outrageous Bourbon democrat. That amounts to 
nothing. You had aright to change, if you have changed; I do not 
may ee have. 

r. LOGAN. I will only say, if the Senator will allow, me that 
when I saw the light I changed for the right. The Senator saw the 
darkness and changed for the wrong. 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. Ah, that is not argument. 

Mr. LOGAN. It is true, however, just the same. 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. I hope the Senator will see more light and 
change again. 

Mr. LOGAN. I do not think I shall. 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. He needs a great deal of light. 

Mr. LOGAN. No doubt of that. Ido not expect to get it, how- 
ever, from that side. 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. I object to this style of interruption ; it is 
unworthy of the Senate. I am not here to indulge in such remarks. 
The Senator has a right to change; I have arraigned nobody for 
changing his opinion. Ifthe Senator from Virginia has changed his 
opinions he has a right to change them; I have not said he has not. 
Ido not deny his right. I admit that aman has aright also to change 
his party affiliations if he is convinced he has been wrong; but a 
man has no right to hold a commission which was given him while 
he was a democrat and because he was a democrat and given to him 
as a democrat, and change his opinions and act with the adversary 
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party. It is his duty to return that commission to the people who 
gave it and ask them to renew it upon his change of opinion. That 
is all I ask. 

Mr. LOGAN. Will the Senator allow me to ask him what right 
has he as a Senator to undertake to dictate to the Senator from Vir- 
ginia as to what shall be required in his State? 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. Thatisincorrect again. I have not under- 
taken to dictate to the Senator from Virginia. The Senator from Vir- 
ginia can do _ as he pleases; but when the Senator from Virginia 
acts as a public man I have a a to my opinion of his public acts, 
and I have a right to speak of all public acts and their character. I 
will not deny his right; I am not dictating to him—farfrom it. Thero 
is not in my heart now an unkind feeling for the Senator from Vir- 
ginia. I would if I could rescue him from the infamy into which 
others are trying to precipitate him. That is what I want todo. I 
am not assailing him; I am not arraigning him; I am not dictatin 
to him. I know the proud nature of the Senator from New York. 
know if that Senator was elected to this body asa republican, although 
he might have been a readjuster at the time, and if he should come to 
this body and the democrats should begin to intimate in this Hall and 
the democratic papers should intimate over the country that he was 
going to vote with the democrats on the organization, he would feel 

nsulted just as my friend from Tennessee [ Mr. HARRIS] justly felt by 
the allusions to him in the newspapers. So with any other man on 
that side. If the Senator from Virginia was elected as a democrat I 
am right; but if as a republican I have nothing more to say. 

Mr. LOGAN. Will the Senator allow me right there? Isit not 
true that the democracy of the Virginia Legislature that elected the 
Senator now in his seat from Virginia did nominate Mr. Withers as 
their candidate and supported him, and was not this Senator elected 
by the opponents of the democrats of that Legislature? Is not that 
true? I ask the Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. MAHONE. Substantially so. 

Mr. LOGAN. Then if that be true, why say that he came here as 
the representative of the democracy of Virginia? 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. My ee is that the democracy of 
Virginia is very much like the democracy of other States, as Tennes- 
see. We are divided down there in several States on local questions 
that have nothing to do with national politics. In Virginia the de- 
mocracy was divided between what are called readjuster democrats 
and debt-paying democrats, but all democrats. 

What was called the republican party it was said, although I must 
vindicate many of the republicans in the State from the charge, co- 
alesced with what are called the readjuster democrats. The late 
Senator from Virginia was nominated by what are called the debt- 
paying democrats, and the present Senator from Virginia, as I under- 
stand it, was run against him as a readjuster democrat. 

Mr. LOGAN. And the republicans all supported him. 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. Certainly, because they always support a 
candidate who is running against the regular nominee. I suppose 
the republicans always go for men who are not in favor of payin 
debts! I had thought that republicans professed to affiliate wit 
those who would pay debts. But I have nothing to do with that 
question ; it does not come in here. What I say and what will not 
be denied, and I am ashamed that there is an attempt to deny it, is 
and it is the worst feature of this whole thing, that anybody should 
get up here and attempt to deny that the Senator from Virginia was 
elected to the Senate as a democrat; should attempt to evade the 
fact that he was a Hancock democrat last year; that he has acted 
with the national democracy all the time ; and that whatever might 
have been the local differences in Virginia he has been a national 
democrat every hour, held ont to the country as such. I say lam 
ashamed that anybody should attempt to make a question of that 
fact. He was not only a democrat, a national democrat, and voted 
for Hancock, but I remember the historical fact that he had what 
was called his own ticket in the field for Hancock and voted for it. 
He is just as much a democrat, sent here as a readjuster democrat, as 
the other candidate, the debt-paying democrat, would have been if he 
had been elected. 

Mr. LOGAN. The difference is, if the Senator will allow me, if the 
other had been elected he would have been in full accord with the 
democracy here. This gentleman does not happen to be, and there- 
fore the criticism of the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. I do not wish to do the republicans of Vir- 
ginia injustice; I do not wish to do anybody injustice. There are 
some republicans in Virginia fer whom I confess, if reports be true, 
I have a profound respect. When a portion of the democrats, under 
the cry of readjusterism, sought to get the support of the repub- 
licans of Virginia, there were manly republicans who refused to go 
into a coalition that would compromise the character of the State 
on the question of its debt. Iam told there are republicans now in 
Virginia who say that if republicanism here means the Senator from 
Virginia, and you accept him as a republican, you must give them 
up as republicans. I do not know how true it is. But this is un- 
worthy of the Senate. 

I repeat, the worst feature of this whole transaction is that any- 
body should get up here and attempt to make an impression that 
there was a doubt as to the democracy of the Senator from Virginia 
heretofore. That is an evasion unworthy of the issue, unworthy of 
the place, unworthy of the occasion, unworthy of Virginia, unworthy 
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of the Senator, unworthy of his defenders. Admit the fact that he 
was a democrat, elected as a democrat, and then claim that he exer- 
cised the inalienable right of changing his opinions and his party 
affiliations, but do not claim that he had a right to do it in the man- 
ner you say he has doneit. 

Once more let me say, the Senator from Virginia ought to know 
that by all the memories of the past there is not a man in this body 
whose whole soul goes out more in earnest to protect his honor than 
my own. I would rather lose the organization of the Senate by the 
democratic party and never again have a democratic committee in 
this body than have Virginia soiled with dishonor. I donot say that 
the Senator is going to do it, but I see the precipice yawning before 
him. I see whither potential influences are leading him. I know the 
danger just ahead. I would rescue him if Icould. He may say it is 
enmity ; he may say it is an unfriendly spirit; he will live to know 
the force of the words I am uttering. Men in this country have a 
right to be democrats; men in this country have a right to be repub- 
licans; men in this country have a right to divide on national issues 
and local issues; but no man has a right to be false to a trust, I re- 
peat it, and whether the Senator from Virginia shall be guilty or not 
is not for me to judge and I will not judge. I say if he votes as you 
want him to vote God save him or he is gone. If he comes here to 
illustrate his democracy by going over to that side of the House and 
voting with that side of the House, he will be beyond my rescue. 
No, gentlemen, [honor you. I like a re republican as well as I do 
a proud democrat. Iam conscious of the fact that some of the best 
personal friends I have in this body sit on that side of the Chamber, 
men whose high character I would trust anywhere and everywhere. 
Gentlemen, you know your hearts respond to every word I am utter- 
ing when I say you despise treachery, and you honor me to-day for 
making an effort to rescue a gentleman, not from treachery, but from 
the charge of it. If the Senator shall vote as you desire him to vote, 
he cannot escape the charge. 

Mr. MAHONE. Mr. President, I want to interrupt the Senator 
from cee 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia yield? 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. Certainly. 

Mr. MAHONE. I cannot allow you to make any such insinuation. 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. I make no insinuation. 

Mr. MAHONE. You did emphatically, and it was unmanly. Now 
it must stop. Let us understand that. 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. I repeat, I do not know how the Senator is 
going to vote. I believe he is not going to vote as you expect. I 

elieve he is not going to be guilty of being false to his commission. 
I will not charge that he will; I will not insinuate that he will. I 
have not insinuated it. The gentleman must be his own keeper; the 
gentleman must solve his own questions; but I repeat, I repeat as a 
friend, I repeat as a friend whose friendship will be appreciated some 
day, that the Senator is in danger of bringing upon himself a charge 
which he will never have the power to explain. 

Mr. MAHONE. I cannot allow you or any other man to make that 
charge without a proper answer. ; 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. Oh, well. 

Mr. HOAR. Mr. President, I had no intention of taking part in 
this debate, and I do not now propose to detain the Senate for any 
length of time. But I think it due to myself, I think it due to the 
character of the Senate, I think it due to American manhood to ex- 

ress my emphatic indignation at the exhibition which the Senator 
m Georgia has made so degrading as it seems to me to the char- 
acter of this body. It is the first time in the political history of this 
country that a Senator has risen in his place and undertaken in ad- 
vance of the act to deliver a lecture to his peer and to inform him 
that if he should do what is desired by one-half of the members of 
this body he will do an act which he proceeds to pronounce degrad- 
ing and treacherous. 
tis none of the business of the Senator from Georgia how any 
other Senator in this bodyshall cast his vote. Each of us is responsi- 
ble to his country, to his State, to his conscience, to his God, and in 
whatever part of this Republic we may dwell no slavemaster or plan- 
tation overseer is to wave his whip over the heads of American Sena- 
tors. [Applause in the galleries.] Every utterance that came from 
the lips of the Senator from Georgia was an insult to the representa- 
tives of the American people who sit in these seats. The Senator no 
more understands what is due to the honor of an honorabie man to- 
day than when chosen as a Union man to a State convention he cast 
the vote which carried that State into the rebellion. He has learned 
nothing either of consistency, of constitutional duty, of propriety, of 
—- behavior, of what constitates true manhood, from that day 
to this. 

The Senator’s speech was degrading also by reason of the petty 
degrading test which he applies to the conduct of Senators. The 
question whether a Senator’s vote will in the judgment of the indi- 
vidual Senator advance the interest of the country, whether it will 
advance the interest of the State he represents, has not been mooted 
in the two or three elaborate harangues we have heard from the lips 
of the Senator from Georgia. What he owes to this or that party, 
whether democratic or republican votes were counted when he was 
declared elected to his seat, whether his vote is to advance the interests 
of this or that party, seems to be the consideration which arises in 
the mind of the Senator from Georgia. 
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Why, he has undertaken to draw a comparison between the posi- 
tion of my honorable friend from Illinois and that of the new Senator 
from Virginia, who had just taken his seat. With much honeyed com- 
mendation he compares the honorable Senator from Illinois to the 

and saints of the early and better days of the Republic. The 
Senator from Georgia was lost in admiration of the virtue and the 
consistency and the fidelity of his esteemed neighbor, the Senator 
from Illinois; and why? The Senator from Illinois, having been 
elected four zoees ago by the Legislature of a State which had an 
average republican majority of from 50,000 to 100,000, having been 
chosen by a Legislature containing a republican majority, but owing 
his election to the votes partly of democrats and partly of repub- 
licans, according to my honorable friend from Georgia—— 

Mr. DAVIS, of Illinois, Will the Senator allow me to interrupt 
him? 

Mr. HOAR. Certainly. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Illinois. The Senator certainly did not listen to my 
speech the other day. 

Mr. HOAR. Iam not criticising the position of the Senator from 
Illinois. I am criticising the statement of difference made by the 
Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. I never said—— 

Mr. DAVIS, of Dllinois. Just wait a moment. The fact is all I 
want to state. The fact is the republicans were not in the majority 
in that Legislature; that I stated; they were numerically in the 
plurality. The independents of that body and the democrats elected 
me to the Senate. 

Mr. HOAR. Theindependents were republicans, were they not? 

Mr. DAVIS, of Illinois. Some of them were democrats and some 
of them were republicans, but like me they had gone into the liberal 
movement of 1872. 

Mr. HOAR. But the people of Illinois now and ever since have 
been largely republidan. I am not criticising the position of my hon- 
orable friend from Illinois. I should deem it unworthy of me as a 
gentleman, saying nothing of my position as a Senator, to undertake 
to suggest that oe, ut his own conscience and his own sense 
of duty was to give the law to him in casting the vote which he has 
to give. But when the Senator from Illinois waselected from a State 
containing ordinarily a large majority of republicans, because there 
was an accidental majority of democrats and independent republic- 
ans in that State, he thought it his duty to cast his vote for the dem- 
ocratic organization of the Senate, although, as he informs us, it was 
repugnant alike to his taste and his judgment in many particulars. 
The Senator from Virginia owes hisseat to a State which casts 84,000 


republican votes and 34,000 en democratic or readjuster 
, 


votes, making 118,000, and only 96,000 votes representing the Bour- 
bon or re democracy. He votes, if he does vote, for an organi- 
zation which commends itself to his taste and his judgment. That 
is the only difference between him andthe Senator from Illinois, 
whom his neighbor from Georgia so much admires. Is the Senatora 
traitor who represents 22,000 majority of the A ee of his own State 
in voting as he thinks right, and the Senator a Washington who rep- 
resents a minority of the people of his State in voting as he thinks 
wrong? That is the logic of the honorable Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Illinois. I will say to the Senator that the Sane: 
crats and independents elected me to the Senate. I chose to be 
elected by them, and accepted the office from them. Because the 
democrats were largely in the oe they had a right at any rate 
to suppose that I would not turn the democratic organization out of 
sow in this Senate. That is the reason, and I gave it the other 

ay. 
Mr. HOAR. The Senator from Illinois would not turn a dog out of 
power under those circumstances, and nobody supposes he would. I 
am not criticising him, I repeat. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Illinois. Then why keep carping if you are not 
criticising ? 

Mr. HOAR. My friend from Illinois missed the delightful pleasure 
of agen by own eulogy pronounced by the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Illinois. I was not in. 

Mr. HOAR. Hewas not in the Chamber, and so missed the chance 
of knowing in his life-time, what none of the rest of us will know 
until we die, what the Senator from Georgia thinks of us, and I am 
responding to the speech in which the honorable Senator from Georgia 
drew a parallel between the virtuous Senator from Illinois who votes 
with the democrats and the wicked Senator from Virginia who he 
fears will vote with the republicans ; and that is all. 

But, Mr. President, there is something deeper; there is something 
certainly deeper in this country than a party name or a party attach- 
ment or a party affiliation. The Senator from Virginia, in his elo- 
quent speech, told us in a very significant utterance of a democratic 
party in the South that put one thing into its platform and enacted 
quite another thing in its political conduct. He told us of a demo- 
eratic party in Virginia, under whatever name they choose to be called, 
who mean atleast thatif democracy triumphs in this country infuture 
it shall triumph in a fair field, and who believe that deeper than de- 
mocracy is the right of every American citizen to cast his vote as he 
pleases, and to have that vote honestly counted asitiscast. There are 
democrats in the South who meanin future to overcome their political 
antagonists byreasoning with them, and not by cheating them; there 
are democrats in the South who mean, if they can, to vote down the 
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men with whom they differ, but who do not mean to assassinate them ; 
and if there be such democrats, their place is with the republican 
_ until that result is accomplished. There are democrats in the 

outh who mean, in the lan e of one of the most eloquent utter- 
ances I have lately heard from human lips, “to live in a nation and 
not in an aggregation of petty provinces” any longer. There are 
democrats in the South who do not mean to live any longer in the 
graveyards and among the tombs, whose face is toward the morning 
and upon whose brow the rising sunlight of the future _— of this 
country is already beginning to be visible. To such democrats, if 
the advance courier of their column has at length reached the Senate 
Chamber, after long waiting and yearning, the republicans of the 
North desire to stretch forth a 7. Sot It is for no purpose of 
petty bargain or barter; it is inspired by no miserable ambition for 
office or political victory; but it is in the spirit of that patriotism 
which loves the South as much asit loves the North, it is in the spirit 
of a united and not a divided country, it isin the spirit of the fu- 
ture and not of the past, it is in the spirit of Union and not section- 
alism that we are willing to hold out our hand to those brave and 
noble democrats of Virginia whose representative takes his seat to- 
day on this floor. 

Mr.GARLAND. Mr. President, in view of the progress we are 
making toward an organization, I move that the Senate do now . 
adjourn. [“No!” “No!”] I withdraw the motion. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Rhode Island moves 
that the Senate adjourn. 

Mr. BUTLER. I ask for the yeas and nays on that motion. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded t 
call the roll. \ 

Mr. GARLAND, (when his name was called.) I am paired with 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr. EDMUNDS] on all political ques- 
tions. 

The roll-call having been concluded, the result was announced— 
yeas 34, nays 37; as follows: 


YEAS—34. 
Allison, Ferry, Logan, 
Anthony, Hale, MeDill, 
Blair, Harrison, MeMillan, 
Burnside, Hawley, Miller, 
Cameron of Pa., Hill of Colorado, Mitchell, 
Cameron of Wis., Hoar, Morrill 
Conger, Ingalls, Platt of Conn., 
Conkling, Jones of Nevada, Platt of New York, 
Dawes, Kellogg, Plumb, 


NAYS—37. 
Bayard, Fair, Johnston, 


Beck, Farley, Jonas, 
Jones of Florida, 
Lam: 


Brown, George, 
Gorman, ar, 
Groome, McPherson, 
Grover, Maxey, 
Hampton, Mo . 
Coke, Harris, Pendleton, 
Davis of Illinois, Hill of Georgia, Pugh, 
Davisof W. Va., Jackson, Ransom 


ABSENT—3. 
Edmunds, Garland, Mahone. 


So the Senate refused to adjourn. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania. I move that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of executive business. 

Mr. PENDLETON. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded to 
call the roll. ; : 

Mr. GARLAND, (when his name was called.) I am paired with 
the Senator from Vermont, [Mr. EDMUNDs. 

The roll-call having been concluded, the result was announced— 
yeas 35, nays 37; as follows: 

YEAS—35. 
Allison, Ferry, Logan, 
Anthony, Hale, McDill, 
Blair, 1 MeMillan, 
Burnside, y; Mahone, 
Cameron of Pa., ill of Colorado, Miller, 
Cameron of Wis., Hoar, Mitchell, 
Conger, Ingalls, Morrill, Teller, 
Conkling, Jones of Nevada, Platt of Conn., Van Wyck. 
Dawes, Kellogg, Platt of N. Y., 
NAYS—37. 

Bayard, Fair, Johnston, 
Beck, 


onas, 
Brown, * Jones of Florida, 
Butler, Lamar, 
Call, : McPherson, 
Camden, Grover, Maxey, alker, 
Cockrell, Hampton, Morgan, Williams. 
Coke, Harris, Pendleton, 
Davis of Illinois, Hill of Georgia, Pagh, 
Ranso 


Davis of W. Va., Jackson, m, 


ABSENT—2. 
Edmunds, Garland. 


So the motion was not agreed to. 
Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania. Inow move that the Senate 
adjourn. 
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Mr. PENDLETON. [I call for the yeas and nays on that motion. 
The yeas and ore were ordered; and being taken, resulted—yeas 
32, nays 37; as follows: 
YEAS—32. 
Kellogg, 
Me. ill, 
McMillan, 
Mahone, 
Ingalls, Mitohatl 
ell, 
Jones of Nevada, Morrill, 
NAYS—37. 
Johnston, 


onas, 
Jones of Florida, 


Anthony, Ferry, Platt of Conn., 
Blair, Hale, Platt of N. Y., 
Burnside, Harriso: Ro! 

Cameron of Pa., 
Cameron of Wis., 
Conger, 
Con 
Dawes, 


a, 
Hawley, 
Hill oft Colorado, 
Hoar, 
Ss 


Fair, 
Farley, 
George, 
Gorman. 


Saulsbury, 
Slater, 


Groome, 
Grover, 
ton, 


8, 
Hill of Geor, 
Jackson, ia, 


Williams. 


Davis of Illinois, 
Davis of W. Va., 

, ABSENT—5. 
Allison, Plumb, 
Edmunds, 

So the Senate refused to adjourn. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania. I now move that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of executive business. 

Mr. INGALLS. I ask the Senator from Pennsylvania to withdraw 
that for a moment. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania. Yes, sir, I withdraw it. 

Mr. INGALLS. While it is not in order to refer to anything that 
has been done in executive session, it is not improper that I should 
call the attention of the Senate to the entry that appears on the last 
page of the printed CONGRESSIONAL RECORD containing the proceed- 
ings of Friday last. The part to which I desire to call the attention 
of the Senate reads as follows: 

. =. Harris. I move that the Senate proceed to the consideration of executive 
usiness, 

The motion was a; to; and the Senate proceeded to the consideration of ex- 
ecutive business. ile the doors were closed, Mr. PENDLETON, by unanimous con- 
sent, withdrew his appeal from the decision of the Chair; and Mr, ConxK.ina, by 
unanimous consent, withdrew — of order submitted by him this morning ; 
wees resolution submitted by Mr. PENDLETON was considered to be the pending 

usin \< 

That is a legislative record of what transpired in executive session, 
to which I can properly refer. At the time when those proceedin 
were had, there were seventy-two seats in this Senate that were filled. 
Since that time two of the vacancies have been filled by the intro- 
duction of the Senators from Iowa and Wisconsin, who oupeates this 
morning and took the oaths of office. It is understood that the va- 
cancy from Minnesota has been filled by executive appointment, and 
that the appointee is now upon his way hither and will probably 
arrive not later than Wednesday morning. It is a matter of history 
that the Legislature of Maine is now in session, that # gentleman 
who is in the city has been nominated to fill the vacancy from that 
State, that the Legislature will sit to-morrow to vote separately, and 
that on Wednesday the result, of which there can be no doubt, will 
be declared in both houses, and that probably the result will be tele- 
graphed here by the governor, so that, nothing but a mere technical- 
ity will interfere with the Senator from Maine being sworn in on 
Thursday, or it may be Wednesday afternoon. 

I do not desire to refer to any understandings that may have been 
had or to any tacit arrangements that may have been partiaily en- 
tered into by reason of which the action in the executive session of 
Friday last was taken and subsequently to and ratified by the 
Senate in open session and reported upon the REcoRD; but in view- 
of the fact that but two vacancies now exist, that the persons to fill 

those vacancies will unquestionably be here by Wednesday or by 
Thursday morning at farthest, I rise in interest of the traditions of 
the Senate and to avoid what to me seems to be an unseemly strug- 
gle that will ope simply upon physical endurance, to ask whether 
we cannot reach by unanimous consent an agreement by which the 
further consideration of this resolution shall be postponed until 
Thursday morning next. There are but two legislative days inter- 
vening between this and that time. Nothing certainly can be made 
and nothing can be lost to either party by such an arrangement, and 
if it can be made upon a basis That will be equally agreeable and 
mutually satisfactory to both parties, I ask why we cannot now reach 
that consent? 

As the Senator from Ohio has been hitherto the leader in this part 
of the business of the Senate, I appeal to him to reply if he knows 
any obstacle to an — of that kind being reached. 

Mr. PENDLETON. Mr. President, I am not prepared to make a 
statement as to what agreement can be reached by unanimous consent. 
I am not authorized to speak to thatextent. I dislike very much to 
see this struggle pushed to the point of a contest of physical endur- 
ance; and as the Senator from Kansas has undertaken in a friendly 
spirit of course, as I understand, to ask what this side of the Cham- 
ber will consent to, I would like to put to him a plain question, and 
which I hope he will receive in the spirit in which I a it—that is, 
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whether it is the determination of that side of the Chamber not to 
come to a vote to-night ? The gentlemen will understand what I 
mean when I ask for “ the determination ”—not a wish, but a deter- 
mination. 

Mr. INGALLS. Mr. President, I am not authorized to speak for 
any member of this body but myself. I have had no consultation 
with my colleagues. I do not know what they prefer or what they 
desire, or what they will consent to. As the Senator from Ohio ap- 
— to me he must be aware that I have always insisted that fair 

ealing and justice required that the political equilibrium between 
the two parties should be observed and maintained until the seats 
were filled. I may be wrong in my judgment, it may be that my 
position is untenable; it may be that there is some exacting, press- 
ing, urgent, imminent necessity why these committees should be or- 
ganized to-day; but my desire has been and my purpose has been to 
consent to no action on the part of the Senate that would not pre- 
serve and maintain fully the equilibrium between the two parties ; 
that is to say, if there were inevitable vacancies, unavoidable vacan- 
cies on this side of the Chamber, they should be met by a withdrawal 
of a similar number from that unless the present majority were will- 
ing _ action should be postponed until the seats on this side were 


I therefore can only say for myself, without the authority or right 
to speak for any other member of the body, that it is not my desire, 
or my purpose, nor shall I willingly consent to action upon this reso- 
lution until either the Senate is filled by the presence of those ap- 

inted or elected to fill the vacancies or unless there is a with- 

rawal that will preserve the equilibrium between the two parties. 

Mr.PENDLETON. Mr. President, I think I understand sufliciently 
the statement made by the Senator from Kansas. I think that the 
statement which he has made has been ee and sustained and 
ee by the action of a Senator who is in my eye now and who 


as several times moved to adjourn and to go into executive session. 

I am unwilling that this contest shall degenerate into a struggle of 

idjoarn endurance, and therefore I move that the Senate 
ourn 


0 now 


. VOORHEES. I hope the Senator will withdraw that motion. 

Mr. PENDLETON. I withdraw it if the Senator from Indiana will 
renew it. ; 

Mr. VOORHEES. Mr. President, I will make the motion myself 
after I make astatement. I have taken no part in this controversy, 
nor do I seek to do so; but there is an assumption on the other side 
of the Chamber of an attitude before the country which I think is 
unwarranted by the facts. It is as well known to Senators on this 
floor as any other fact is that for a considerable time after we were 
called here in — session the republican side of this Chamber did 
not themselves know whether they intended to strive for the organiza- 
tion or not. We were called in executive session last Friday a week 
ago. I knowthe fact and I speak for myself when I say we hesitated 
and lingered and doubted over the subject and desi to obtain in- 
formation from the other side of the Chamber as to their purposes. 
The best that we could learn was that there was entire doubt 
whether they had strength enough to organize. We took no steps 
until the forepart of last week, and then we took them slowly, com- 
municating every as somebody authorized to speak for the oppo- 
site side of the Chamber, and instead of there having been any haste 
manifested on our part by reason of vacant seats the very reverse is 
true to - certain positive knowledge. All the information we could 
obtain when we sought it through the chairman of our organization 
at last was that it was not proposed to do anything on that side of 
the Chamber. The result was proceeding slowly without any haste 
or desire of haste. These committees were only reported on Thurs- 
day of last week, nearly one week after we were called together here 
in executive session. 

There has been too much said about an eager and hungry desire to 

ab at small offices while seats are vacant here to warrant me in 

eeping silent and refraining from making this statement. : 

e sought to know the purpose of what had been the minority, 
we sought to know whether they themselves understood that they 
were to be a majority or not, and I undertake to say, without any 
authority to speak for that side of the Chamber, that it was not ap- 
prised on that subject much better than we were until a very short 

riod ago. There has been no haste, and the attempt to make the 
impression before the country that we were seeking to p the 
offices while one chair was draped in crape, made vacant by death, 
and other seats made vacant by the incoming administration and by 
our own action here, is utterly unwarranted. ; 

I undertake to say—and I appeal to the country on the question— 
the democratic side of this Chamber have met the exigencies of a new 
and incoming administration with more generosity than its own fol- 
lowers on that side. We met it promptly, kindly, in return for which 
we are stigmatized as “ Bourbon democrats.” Compare your own con- 
duct with ours under similar circumstances. When was there wait- 
ing for Senators to come when the exigencies of party were upon that 
side of the Chamber? I well remember when a seat was made va- 
cant by the death of Mr. Guthrie, of Kentucky, when party wrath 
was ata white heat, hunting down the President of the United States 
under threats of impeachment; there was no waiting for a Senator 
to come then; there was no standing still at that time, none what- 
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ever; but we have not imitated the bad example of that side. I, 
for one, say here, I want the majority to fill these offices; I would 
scorn to have one of them unless the majority of the Senate sustained 
me. I have not known till to-day—I do not believe there is a single 
Senator on this side who knew until to-day—how the balance of power 
was to be adjusted in this body. I doubt if there were a dozen Sen- 
ators on that side who knew it forty-eight hours ago. I might say, 
if I was not committing a breach of peareny. Se the best and most 
honorable gentlemen on that side of the Chamber have told me so 
within the last forty-eight hours; so that it is unjust to the demo- 
cratic Senators to assume before the country, as has been done this 
afternoon with great elaboration and force and beauty of rhetoric by 
the distinguished Senator from New York, that we were doing some- 
thing or striving to do something that we ought not to do. 

Mr. President, I thought it due to myself and due to this side of the 
Chamber to say this much. We have been placed in extraordinary 
circumstances, circumstances that have no parallel, I believe, in the 
history of the Senate. So equal a division of parties, with somebody 
holding the balance of power between the parties, and that somebody 
obscuring or having his position obscured until the last moment, is 
something Sapenatioled in the history of the country, and does not 
warrant the accusations that have been made that we have sought 
to take advantage of the vacancies on that side of the Chamber. I 
am ready, for one, if the Senate desires to vote, to refrain from vot- 
ing, and doubtless there is another on this side of the Chamber who 
will do it, and have an even vote. I want to do it according to the 
counsels of my friends; I am ready in one moment to doit. 1 would 
not delay the organization at all. I have not sought to obstruct the 
movements of the Government under this new administration, and I 
think the Senator from New York would like to recall the animad- 
versions which he made on this side of the Chamber, that perchance 
we made vacancies and hurried to do so by confirming three sena- 
torial seats, because then we were going to take something in return. 

Mr. CONKLING. Did the Senator from Indiana understand me to 
say or intimate that? 

Mr. VOORHEES. I understood the Senator to say it in better lan- 
guage than Ihave saidit. I understood the Senator to say that he 
trusted he was not dealing with gift-bearing Greeks, that when this 
side of the Senate acted so promptly in confirming the nominations 
to the Cabinet that were made from this body, thereby making seats 
vacant, he hoped we were not doing it for the ures of getting some- 
thing in return. That is what I understood him to say, and I think 
the Senate understood him so. 

Mr. CONKLING. If my friend will pardon me, if he listened as 
well as he speaks, if as a listener he was as great as he is as an orator, 
he never would have fallen intothatimpression. Iwas having at the 
moment some rather light and perhaps jocose parley with the honor- 
able Senator from Ohio and speaking to that Senator I said that lest 
he should make a defense against some other accusation that I never 
made and never thought of, I would stop to assure him that it did 
not occur to me and that I did not mean to insinuate that the demo- 
cratic members of the Senate by confirming other Senators to Cabinet 
places, and thereby creating vacancies, intended to avail themselves 
of those vacancies. I referred to it jocosely, only to disclaim, to 


Make assurance double sure, 
And take a bond of fate— 


that the diligent ingenuity of the Senator from Ohio should not 
conjure up something else that I never had thought about and pro- 
ceed to defend himself against that; that is all; and I assure the 
Senator from Indiana that I never thought of making such an in- 
sinuation. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I did not understand the Senator from New 
York to make the accusation in any temper or any unkindly spirit, but 
sometimes the great facility that the Senator has for the use of lan- 
guage leads me to read his meaning in an inverted form. Possibly I 
may have done him injustice in doing so at this time. 

Now, Mr. President, I hope that no such scene as that we have wit- 
uessed here this afternoon will ever occur again, and conmeeery I 
want this question of organization disposed of in the quickest and 
smoothest manner possible. It does not become me to criticise the 
conduct of the Senate of the United States. It is true I have been 
in public life about twenty years, and I never witnessed anything 
like that which occurred here this afternoon,and the sooner we 
put this question of organization behind us and go on with the busi- 
ness that is before us, get through with it, adjourn, and go home, the 
better it will be for us in the estimation of the country and, indeed, 
in our own estimation. I am ready to act in any way that will best 
promote a solution of this question. I believe and I think there is 
no question but what that side of the Chamber can organize the 
Senate. I am perfectly willing to oon the subject at once and 
test that matter in the way prescribed by the rules of the Senate. 

Mr. PENDLETON. I renew the motion—— 

Mr. VOORHEES. I promised to renew the motion of the Senator 
from Ohio to proceed to the consideration of executive business. 

Mr. PENDLETON. No; to adjourn. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at four o’clock and fifty-five min- 
utes p. m.) the Senate adjourned, 
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Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. J. J. BULLock, D. D. 
MANIFESTATIONS OF APPLAUSE. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair desires to announce to those 
in the galleries, before proceeding to the business of the day, that 
manifestations of approval or disapproval, or of any kind, are not 
only in violation of the rules of the Senate but an insult to the body ; 
and the Chair upon such demonstrations being made will order the 
galleries to be cleared by the Sergeant-at-Arms. The Chair hopes 
that those who are entitled to the privileges of the floor, and are here 
on the floor, will not contribute to such disorder in any manner, for 
their example is apt to be immediately followed by the galleries, as 
was the case yesterday. In such case the Chair will enforce order on 
the floor as well as in the galleries. The Secretary will read the 
Journal of yesterday’s proceedings. 

THE JOURNAL. 

The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read. 

Mr.CONGER. I desire to correct the Journal. Iam notrecorded as 
voting on the last motion to adjourn. I was present and gave my vote. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. If there be no objection, the correction 
will be made. 

Mr. CONGER. I voted in the affirmative. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator’s name will be recorded in 
the affirmative. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Was the Senator from Michigan present yester- 
day, and did he vote? 

r.CONGER. I was present and gave my vote, as I did on the 
motion immediately preceding, upon which I am recorded. 

The Journal was approved. 

DEPUTY MARSHALS AT INDIANA ELECTION. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I desire to call up for consideration the resolu- 
tion submitted by me yesterday on the question of the employment 
of United States marshals at the Indiana election. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution submitted yesterday by 
the Senator from Indiana will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution, as follows : 

Resolved, That the Attorney-General of the United States be directed to com- 
municate to the Senate the names of the deputy United States marshals appointed 
in the State of Indiana to attend the woie at the October election for the year 
1880, in said State, together with the respective localities where such deputy mar- 
shals were placed on duty, and also the names of such general deputies as were 
appointed with reference to said election. 

a EDMUNDS. I move to amend the resolution by adding these 
words : 

And that he report also any information in his possession bearing upon the ques- 
tion of the necessity for the employment of such marshals or deputies. 

To which I presume there will be no objection. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I have not the slightest objection. Let the 
amendment be reported at the desk. 

The amendment was read. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Indiana accept 
the amendment of the Senator from Vermont ? 

Mr. VOORHEES. Ido. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the reso- 
lution as amended. 

The resolution as amended was agreed to. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. What is the pleasure of the Senate? 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. I call for the regular order. The 
regular order, I suppose, is the resolution which was under consider- 
ation yesterday. 

Mr. PENDLETON. I call up the resolution which I had the honor 
to offer to the Senate several days ago. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

Mr. PENDLETON. Upon that motion I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and a were ordered; and being taken, resulted—yeas 


34, nays 36; as follows: 
YEAS—34. 

Allison, Ferry, lowe. Rollins, 
Anthony, Hale, McDill, Saunders, 

ir, Harrison, MeMillan, Sawyer, 
Burnside, aan or Mahone, Sewell, 
Cameron of Pa., Hill of Colorado, Mitchell, Sherman, 
Cameron of Wis., oar, Morrill, Teller, 
Conger, j Platt of Conn., Van Wyck. 
Dawes, Jonesof Nevada, Platt of N. Y., 
Edmunds, Kellogg, Plumb, 

NAYS—36, 
Bayard, Davis of W. Va., Hill of Georgia, Pendleton, 
Beck, Farley, Jackson, Pugh, 
Brown, Garland, Johnston, Ransom, 
Butler, George, Jonas, . Saulsbury, 
Call, Gorman, Jones of Florida, Slater, 
Camden, Groome, ar, - ‘Vance, 
Cockrell, Grover, McPherson, Ves' 
Coke, ampton, Maxey, Voorhees, 
Davisof Illinois, Harris, Morgan, Walker. 
ABSENT—4. 

Conkling, Fair, Miller, Williams. 


So the Senate refused to adjourn. 


1881. 


Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania. I move that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of executive business. 

Mr. PENDLETON. On that motion I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. DAWES, (when Mr. Hoar’s name was called.) I wish to state 
that my colleague, [Mr. Hoar, ] who is necessarily absent, is paired 
with the Senator from Missouri, [Mr. COCKRELL. ] 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Iam paired with the Senator from Massachu- 
setts, [Mr. Hoar. } Were he present I should vote ‘‘nay” and he 
would vote “yea. 

The result was announced—yeas 34, nays 37; as follows: 


YEAS—34. 
Allison, 


Rollins, 
Anthony, 
Blair, 


a. 
er, 

Sewoll, 

Sherman, 

Teller, 

Van Wyck. 


’ 
Burnside, 
Cameron of Pa., 
Cameron of Wis., 
Conger, 
Con g, 
Dawes, 


Hawley, 
Hill of Colorado, 


Jones of Nevada, 
Kellogg, 


Morrill, 

Platt of Conn., 
PTatt of New York, 
Plumb, 

NAYS—37. 


Johnston, 

Jonas, 

Jones of Florida, 
McPherson, 


Maxey, 
Morgan, 


Farley, 


Saulsbury, 
Garland, 


Slater, 
Vance, 
Vi 


Bayard, 
Beck, 


> 
Brown, George, 
Butler, Gorman, 
Call, Groome, 
Grover, 
Hampton, 


Harris, 
Hill of Georgia, 
Jackson, 


Davis of Illinois, 
Davis of W. Va., 
Fair, 
ABSENT—3. 

Cockrell, Hoar, Miller. 

So the motion was not agreed to. 

Mr. PENDLETON. I move that the Senate do now adjourn. 

Mr. RANSOM. I hope the Senator from Ohio will suspend the mo- 
tion for one moment that I may offer a resolution. 

Mr. PENDLETON. *Certainly. 


POTOMAC RIVER FRONT. 
Mr.RANSOM submitted the following resolution ; which was read: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Commerce be, and it is hereby, instructed to in- 
quire into the condition of the Potomac River front of the city of Washington and 
of the navigability of said river, the effect of bridges across the same upon navi- 
gation, floods, and the health of the city, and report at the next session of the Sen- 
ate what steps, if any, ought in its ion to be taken in reference ther~to; that 
said conamiittse he wutiborised to sitd ig the recess of the Senate, and, if necessary, 
to entploy a stenographer. 

Mr. RANSOM. If there is no objection to the present considera- 
tion of the resolution that I have offered-—— 

Mr. PLUMB. I object. 

Mr. RANSOM. Allright. Let the resolution be printed and lie on 
the table until to-morrow. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. That order will be made. 

WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. Will the Senator from Ohio allow me to have an 
order made ? 

Mr. PENDLETON. Certainly. 

On motion of Mr. BURNSIDE, it was 

Ordered, That George Clendenin have leave to withdraw the papers in his claim 
from the files of the Senate, no adverse report having been made. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. NowTI renew the motion of the Senator from 
Qhio to adjourn. 

Mr. PENDLETON. It is very apparent that we cannot reach a 
vote to-day = the pending business, and it is therefore that I, 
renew my motion to adjourn. 

* The motion was to; and (at twelve o’clock and thirty-one 
minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned. 


WEDNESDAY, March 16, 1881. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. J. 5. Buttock, D. D. 

The Journal of eet proeeedings was read and approved. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Renate the 
unfinished business of yesterday, which is the resolution submitted 
by the Senator from Ohio, [Mr. PENDLETON,] providing for the ap- 
pointment of the standing committees of the Senate. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania. I move that the Senate do now 


journ. 
“rr VEST. Will the Senator from Pennsylvania permit me to offer 
a resolution ? 
Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania. I withdraw the motion for that 
purpose only. 
CORRESPONDENCE WITH MEXICO. 
Mr. VEST submitted the following resolution ; which was read : 


Resolved, That the President of the United States be requested to communicate 
to the Senate (if not incompatible with the public interest) the correspondence 
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and accompanying documents between the Governments of the United States and 
Mexico, during the years 1859 to 1861, inclusive, in regard to a proposed treaty 
between said governments; and that, under like limitation, he be requested to 
communicate to the Senate the correspondence during said years between the 
State Department of the United States and the United States minister at Mexico, 
in relation to any proposed convention and treaty between the two governments. 

Mr. VEST. I ask for the present consideration of the resolution. 

Mr. INGALLS. I do not know that I have any chjection to the 
resolution, but I should like to be advised what the particular point 
is upon which the Senator from Missouri desires the information, if 
he is not unwilling to communicate it to the Senate. 

Mr. VEST. I have no gbjection to stating it. All the correspond- 
ence in relation to the negotiation of treaties with the Government 
of Mexico has been published with the exception of that referred to 
in this resolution. The merchants and business men of Saint Louis, 
in my State, take a great interest in the treaties, and at their re- 
quest I have offered the resolution, requesting the President to fur- 
nish the information, if not incompatible with the public interest. 

Mr. MAXEY. I do not quite understand the purpose of the reso- 
lution. There was a treaty made with Mexico in 1861, another in 
1868, another in 1871, and another, I think, in 1874. If the effect 
of the resolution is to throw light upon any treaty, I suppose it 
would be the treaty of 1861, the extradition treaty. If there can be 
anything obtained by the resolution, I shall be glad to have it. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair hears no objection to the 
present consideration of the resolution, and the question is on its 
ad _ 

e resolution was agreed to. 
PUBLIC BUILDINGS IN WASHINGTON. 


Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. Mr. President—— 

Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania. I only gave way temporarily. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. Is the Senator in such a hurry as 
not to allow a resolution to be offered ? 

Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania. Not at all. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. I knew the Senator would permit 
me to offer a resolution. I offer the following resolution : 

Resolved, That the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds take into consid- 
eration the subject of public buildings in the city of Washington looking to the 
present and future needs of the General Government. Said committee shall con- 
sider a general plan and all questions relating to present and future need for pub- 
lic buildings, including the cost and localitions therefor, and shall make report to 
the next regular session of Congress. Said committee shall also rt the num- 
ber and location of the buildings now rented by the Government in the District of 
Columbia, the amount paid for rent of each building, the condition of same, and 
whether adapted tothe purposes for which used, with their view as to the economy 
and propriety of continuing to rent the same. The committee may sit during the 
recess, request the Superintendent of Public Buildings and Grounds and other ofti- 
cers of the Government to aid them; send for persons and papers, and employ 2 
stenographer, who shall also act as clerk; and the necessary expenses shall be paid 
out of the contingent fund of the Senate. 

I ask that the resolution be printed and lie on the table until such 
time as the committees shall have been appointed. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. If the Senator from West Virginia will permit 
me to inquire, I should like to know at this time the necessity for 
any such special investigation? The Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds have ample opportunities to find out and ascertain every 
fact proposed to be ascertained by the resolution without any such 
special appointment and authority as is contained in the resolution. 
I do not see the use of multiplying committees and authorizing them 
to make investigations which can be accomplished by the regular 
committees at yee 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. The Senator will notice that I have 
not asked action on the resolution. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will lie on the table and 
be printed. 


0 
© 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


_ Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania. I now renew my motion to ad- 
ourn, 

Mr. PENDLETON. On that question I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. GARLAND, (when the name of Mr. EpMuNDs was called.) I 
am authorized on this question to pair the Senator from Vermont 
[Mr. EDMUNDS] with the Senator from North Carolina, [Mr. VANCE, ] 
both of whom are absent on account of sickness. 

The roll-call having been concluded, the result was announced— 
yeas 23, nays 35; as follows: 

YEAS—23, 


MeDill, 


Plumb, 
Rollins, 
MeMillan, Saunders, 
Miller, Sewell, 
Morrill, Sherman, 
Platt of Conn., Teller, 
Platt of N. Y., Van Wyck. 


NAYS—35. 


Hill of Georgia, 
Jackson, 
Johnston, 


Jonas, 

Jones of Florida, 
Lamar, 
McPherson, 


Maxey, 
Morgan, 


Allison, 
Anthony, 
Blair, 


Burnside, 
Cameron of Pa., 
Cameron of Wis., 
Conger, 


Hale, 


Hawley, 

Hill of Colorado, 
Hoar, 
Se, 
Kellogg, 


Bayard, Fair, Pendleton, 
Beck, Farley, 
Brown, Garland, 
Butler, George, 
Call, Gorman, 
Camden, Groome, 
Coke, Grover, 
Davis of Dlinois, Hampton, 
Davis of W. Va., Harris, 
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administration broken dewn in this Chamber by the.very men who 
elevated him without right to the Presidency. There may have been 
a species of oo justice in the fact that the men who in the incep- 
tion of the istration had without just right elevated him to the 
Presidency should in the closing hours of his administration break 
it down and humble it before the whole country. But that is the 
history of the last session of the Senate. lor weeks we were hardly 
able to get an executive session, and there were numerous nomina- 
tions sent here by the President that fell because of the obstruction 
made by the other side of the Chamber. 

Therefore, it ill becomes the Senator from Massachusetts to rise 
here and propound the question, Who moved an adjournment yes- 
terday? ‘The country has taken note of these proceedings. The 
country knows full well that if the republican side of this Chamber 
at the last session had performed its duty according to the expectation 
of the country and proceeded to the consideration of the nominations 
sent here by the late President, perhaps this extra session would not 
have lasted three days. A large portion of the work, as I understand, 
which has already been done is to renominate the men whose nomina- 
tions fell with the expiration of the last ae 

Consequently the blame does not attach to this side of the Chamber, 
it belongs to the other side of the Chamber. They have impeded the 
public business, and it ill becomes the Senator from Massachusetts to 
attack the democracy and charge us with delaying the public business 
on account of a motion made by the Senator from Ohio yesterday to 
adjourn after it had been demonstrated, by motions made by the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania, that the purpose of that side of the House was 
to interpose dilatory motions and prevent proceeding with the public 
business. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania. May I interrupt the gentleman ? 
My motion yesterday was to go into executive session in order to trans- 
act the business that is before us and which ought to be transacted. 
It was not a dilatory motion. My motion to-day was to go into execu- 
tive session, and I beg the Senator if he wants to work—— 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Does not the Senator know—— 

Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania. Permit me, please, to finish my 


ntence. 
Mr. SAULSBURY. Yes, sir, I will allow the Senator to finish his 
sentence. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania. I want to work just as much as 
you want to work. The republican side of this House wants to work 
just as much as your side of the House wants to work. 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. Without committees ? 

Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania. I ask you to go into executive 
session and let us do the work which is before us. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. The Senator from Pennsylvania knows full 
well that the very first motion he made to-day was to adjourn. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania. Simply because the Senate re- 
fused to go into executive session —- 

Mr. SAULSBURY. How does the Senator from Pennsylvania ex- 

ct to convince the country that he is sincere in the declaration that 

e desires to proceed with the public business, when he came into the 
Chamber this morning and, as soon as the Journal was read, moved 
an adjournment of the body? How are we going to do business with- 
out committees? The Senator from Pennsylvania knows that the 
practice of this body is to refer nominations to committees and have 
them reported back from committees before we take them up for 
consideration, except in the exceptional cases where men have been 
nominated who have been members of this body. 

Sir, the people of this country understand all this. It is futile for 
the Senator from Pennsylvania and the Senator from Massachusetts 
to try to impose upon the fifty million people of this country the idea 
that they are anxious to proceed with the public business, and that 
the ne. is due to the democratic side of the Chamber. 

Mr. GROOME. In order that my friend from Pennsylvania may 
be in a situation to have the Senate proceed to the consideration of 

*executive business, I calt up the resolution offered by the Senator 
from Ohio the other day, and I assure the Senator from Pennsylvania 
that the very moment itis adopted and the committees are appointed 
by this body, so that we can decently and in order go into executive 
session and attend to executive business, he shall be gratified by 
having an executive session. I call up the resolution, and the very 
moment the resolution is adopted we will go into executive session. 

Mr. DAWES. I do not object to the Senator from Delaware at- 
tempting the arduous task of defending that side of the Chamber 
from the imputation or suspicion of delay, but I do object to his un- 
dertaking to say that I knew what I said to be unjust to that side of 
the Chamber. I not only do not know any such thing, but if I had 
any doubt about it I should have been convinced that I was right by 
the remarks which the Senator from Delaware has just made. The 
Senator from Delaware has fallen upon the task of defending the 
course of his side of the Chamber in the last Congress. That is past, 
and pastall hope, too, Itisnotn to refer to that; it throws 
no light upon the question why it is that that side of the Chamber, 
holding at this moment an accidental majority, refuses to proceed to 
the business for which this session was called, and to proceed to an 
other business but that of filling certain offices in the Senate, which 
cannot be filled permanently until the Senate, being full, shall deter- 
mine for itself. There is upon the table an executive mes: » which 
the Senator from Delaware, who undertakes to vindicate his side of 


se 


the Chamber against a disposition to delay, refuses to go into execu- 
tive session to have opened and learn what itis. There is no occa- 
sion for a committee of this body to be cones to ascertain what 
there is in a sealed executive m submitted to this body this 
morning. We can proceed with all the business for which we were 
called here if we are disposed to do it; but if gentlemen have any 
other thing in mind of as much importance as who shall occupy a 
few offices in the Senate, to those who seem to think that that is 
paramount to all public business of any kind, it is very natural that 
they should insist upon es all public business until they 
can proceed to the filling of s that are unn for the 
transaction of the business, and to fill them, too, before the Senate 
shall be full and before the body shall determine in full Senate how 
they shall be filled. 

I care not, Mr. President, how they are filled, only that they be filled 
by the Senate, and so filled as to Pe what a majority of the 
Senate shall determine. If it shall fall upon one side or the other 
side of the line, let it so fall that it will remain permanent, that we 
shall not exhibit to the country a greater anxiety to scramble for the 
possession of a few unimportant and troublesome offices, forgetting 
the business for which we are called here and the dispatch of which 
is interrupted solely for this purpose. c 

The Senator from Delaware need not trouble himself about whether 
the country will understand this ornot. The Senator from Delaware 
looks back upon how the Senate of the past day acted when there was 
@ majority on that side of nine or ten and that majority could have 
commanded the Senate for the dispatch of any business at any hour 
itpleased. The Senator from Delaware is in a queer position, arraign- 
ing the helpless minority in the last Senate on this side because the 
majority on that side, who commanded the business of the country, 
omitted to exercise the power and take the responsibility that be- 
longed to the majority. 

r. BECK. Mr. President, I desire to say only a word, and that 
is that it is apparent and has been for the last three or four days. 
that we are not to be allowed to organize the Senate or to organize 
the committees of the Senate until such time as suits the gentlemen 
who are now in the minority and who may be in the majority very 
soon. I think the country understands, as the Senate understands, 
what is meant; and all the skirmishing now going on as to who shall! 
move to adjourn and whoshall not move to adjourn, does not deceive 
anybody. The Senator from Pennsylvania, with his usual courage, 
avows, I think, that he intends to have everybody here before any 
vote is taken. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania. I do. 

Mr. BECK. I know you do, and I admire the courage of the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania, and we recognize the fact that we cannot 
compel you to act until that time comes. I amone of those who be- 
lieve that when a republican President was elected and a republican 
House of Representatives at his back, it is better for aaa that 
I have the honor in part torepresent on this floor that he should have 
the Senate at his back as well, and take the responsibility of what- 
ever legislation is had, take the credit of all that is good and the 
responsibility of all that is bad. Therefore I am not seeking any 
temporary advan to hold on to a few committees or a few other 
privileges that might be very well as a mere matter of personal con- 
venience ; but I am willing to meet the issue fairly, and as we have 
postponed it so long, knowing that the majority will be on the other 
side in all probability in a day or two, we may just as well consent 
to an adjournment and await that time. 

The incoming Senator from Maine has been elected; both houses 
voted for him yesterday, and the electivn will be confirmed in joint 
session to-day. The telegraph will tell us perhaps in an hour, or less, 
that that is the fact. The new Senator from Minnesota will be here 
to-morrow. ‘Then, whatever there may be in the confession of the 
fact, if the Senator from Ohio will authorize me to do it, or consent 
to it, I will move to adjourn. [Mr. PENDLETON nodded assent.] I 
move that the Senate do now adjourn. 

Mr. MORRILL. Will not the Senator from Kentucky, move to 
— until Friday ? 

r. BECK. No, I cannot get the consent of many gentlemen to 
do that; but perhaps to-morrow we shall be ready for something. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Kentucky moves that 
the Senate do now adjourn. : 

The motion was agreed to; and (at one o’clock and two minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned. 


THURSDAY, March 17, 1881. 
Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. J. J. BULLOCK, D. D. 


The Journal of yesterday’s proceedin i . 

Mr. PENDLETON. Mr. President, I have received information 
which induces me to suppose that it is impossible to get a vote to- 
day upon the pending measure. I therefore move that the Senate 
do now adjourn. ; ; 

Mr. McMILLAN. I ask the Senator to withdraw the motion for a 
moment or two, that I may pa the credentials of my colleague. 

Mr. PENDLETON. I will withdraw the motion for that purpose.. 


was read and approved. 
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CREDENTIALS. 


Mr. McMILLAN presented the credentials of Alonzo J. Edgerton, 
appointed by the governor of the State of Minnesota a Senator from 
that State to fill, until the next meeting of the Legislature thereof, 
the vacancy caused by the resignation of William Windom. 

The credentials were read; and the oaths prescribed by the acts 
of June 1, 1769, and July 2, 1862, having been administered to Mr. 
EDGERTON, he took his seat in the Senate. 

Mr. PENDLETON. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at twelve o’clock and twelve 
minutes p.m.) the Senate adjourned. 


Fripay, March 18, 1881. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. J. J. Butzock, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


CREDENTIALS. 


Mr. HALE presented the credentials of William P. Frye, elected 
by the Legislature of Maine a Senator from that State to fill the 
vacancy caused by the resignation of James G. Blaine, for the term 
ending March 3, 1883. 

The credentials were read ; and the oaths prescribed by the acts of 
June 1, 1789, and July 2, 1862, having been administered to Mr. FRYE, 
he took his seat in the Senate. 

CAPITULATIONS OF OTTOMAN EMPIRE. 

Mr. DAWES submitted the following resolution ; which was con- 
sidered by unanimous consent, and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the President be requested to transmit to the Senate, if not in- 
compatible with the public interests, a copy of the report made to the Secretary of 


State by Edward A. Van Dyck, consular clerk at Cairo, on the capitulations of 
the Ottoman Empire, with the several appendixes thereto. 


PAY OF COMMITTEE CLERKS. 


= GARLAND submitted the following resolution; which was 
read: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to pay the clerks of the committees of the Senate who held such positions 
on the 4th day of March, 1881, and who do not receive annual salaries, the usual 

oe from the 4th day of March to the 18th day of March, 1881, 
inc. ° 

Mr. GARLAND. Iask the unanimous consent of the Senate for 
the present consideration of the resolution. I will explain the pur- 

ose of it. Inthe deficiency appropriation act, on page 11, as printed, 
is the following: 

For twenty-two clerks to committees, * * * a sum sufficient to pay them 
‘during the special session of the Senate. 

Upon an application to the proper officer of the Treasury Depart- 
ment for pay, that officer has construed this clause that there bein 
no committees there were no clerks after the 4th of March; an 
therefore they do not get the benefit of this appropriation. This 
resolution is simply by the action of the Senate to recognize them as 
clerks, in fact to make them clerks, that they may get the benefit of 
this appropriation from the 5th of March to the 18th of March, in- 
clusive. It is simply making effective that which we attempted to 
do by the appropriation which I have just read. I think there can 
be no objection to it, and I ask for the present consideration of the 
resolution. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair hears no objection to the 
present consideration of the resolution. 

Mr. HOAR. There is some confusion in the Chamber, and I did 
not hear distinctly what the Senator from Arkansas said on the res- 
olution. Ishould like to hear it read again before unanimous consent 
is granted for its consideration. 

e VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will be again reported. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution the second time at length. 

Mr. HOAR. I wish the honorable Senator would restate what he 
said. We lost his statement on this side of the Chamber. 

Mr. GARLAND. In the general deficiency appropriation act, on 
page 11, as printed, we have the following item : 

For twenty-two clerks to committees, * * * a sum suflicient to pay them 
during the special session of the Senate. 

Upon an application for pay under this appropriation, the Comp- 
troller has held that, there being no committees, there were no clerks ; 
and he has declined to recognize the right of these parties to pay. 
They have done the work ; they have been continued in service; and 
the resolution is simply to recognize them as clerks for this length of 
time, to make them clerks in fact, that they may get the benefit of 
the appropriation made in the general deficiency appropriation bill 
from the 5th of March to the 18th, which is to-day, inclusive. That 
is all there is of it. 

_Mr. INGALLS. Were not all clerks who were not on the annual 
list allowed thirty days’ additional compensation from the 4th of 
March, either by a resolution of the Senate or by joint action of the 
two Houses ? 

Mr. GARLAND. I understand that all the officers of the Senate 
were allowed the same. 
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Mr. INGALLS. So that they have already been paid thirty days 
from the 4th of March, and this resolution proposes to pay them for 
twelve or fourteen days more ? 

Mr. ALLISON. I think the resolution of the Senator from Arkan- 
sas should _ The appropriation was made for these clerks in the 
deficiency bill. It has always been the custom to pay them during 
called executive sessions ; and this is only to correct an error in the 
phraseology of the original law passed to give them pay. 

Mr. MORRILL. It strikes me that the resolution of the Senator 
from Arkansas is entirely right. I do not understand that by any 
possibility these clerks can get double pay. They have really been 
in service up to the present time, and therefore ought to receive the 
usual compensation. I do not understand, either, that there will be 
any necessity for a resolution after the committees have been formed. 
If that be so, it strikes me that the resolution of the Senator from 
Arkansas is entirely right ; and I hope it will pass without objection. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. This resolution is in Committee of the 
Whole and subject to amendment. 

The resolution was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
and ordered to be engrossed for a third reading. 

Mr. MORRILL. Let it be read at length. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read the third 
time at length. 

The resolution was read the third time, and passed. 


COMMITTEES OF THE SENATE. 


Mr. PENDLETON. [I call up the unfinished business. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Ohio calls up the un- 
finished business of the Senate, which is the resolution submitted by 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. PENDLETON] on the 10th instant, for the 
appointment of the standing committees of the Senate, which will 
be reported. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to read the resolution. 

Mr. HARRIS. I suggest that there is no necessity for reading the 
whole list unless some ator desires it. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. If there be no objection, the further 
reading of the resolution will be dispensed with. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I move that this resolution be indefinitely post- 


poned. 

Mr. PENDLETON. On that motion I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. CONKLING. May I inquire is this the resolution proposing 
on the other side the organization of the committees ? 

Mr. DAVIS, of Illinois. Yes. 

Mr. CONKLING. And the Senator from Rhode Island moves to 
postpone it in order that he may move another resolution ? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. GARLAND. I do not desire to take possession of any matter 
the Senator from Rhode Island has in view, but I am exceedingly 
anxious that we should get to work and do something here. Let me 
make the suggestion to him that the shortest way would be to pro- 
pose whatever committees the other side desire as a substitute. 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia, and others. No. 

Mr. GARLAND. Of course I have no particular desire about it. 
I want to get at business in the shortest possible way. 

Mr. HONY. Iunderstand that the first resolution of the Sen- 
ator from Ohio was that the Senate proceed to the election of the 
standing committees, and that subsequently he offered a resolution 
appointing the standing committees. Therefore if this resolution is 
indefinitely postponed, another resolution proposing a different list 
will be in order under the original resolution. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The yeas and nays have been ordered on 
the motion to indefinitely postpone the resolution. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia, (when Mr. CAMDEN’s nanie was 
called.) My colleague [Mr. CAMDEN] is paired with the Senator from 
Vermont, [Mr. EpMuNDs.] Were he here, my colleague would vote 
“nay. 

Mr. MORRILL, (when Mr. EpMUNDs’s name was called.) My col- 
league [Mr. EpMuNDs] is paired for to-day with the Senator from 
West Virginia, [Mr. CAMDEN.] The pair of my colleague with the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. VANCE] has been exchanged to-day 
for this purpose. ; 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. MAHONE, (after having voted in the negative.) I voted under 
a misapprehension. I thought I was voting on the resolution of the 
Senator from Arkansas in reference to the pay of the clerks of com- 
mittees; but I understand it is on postponing indefinitely the resolu- 
tion in reference to the formation of the committees of the Senate. 
I therefore beg leave to change my vote, and vote “ yea.” 

The result of the roll-call was as follows: 


YEAS—37 


Allison, Ferry, 
Anthony, Frye, 
Blair, Hale, 
Burnside, Harrison, 
Cameron of Pa., Hawley, 
Cameron of Wis., Hill of Colorado, 
Conger, Hoar, 

Co: z, 
Dawes, 
Edgerton, 


Logan, 
MeDil, 
McMillan, 
Mahone, 


Miller, 
Mitchell, 


Morrill, 
Platt of Conn., 
Platt of N. Y., 
Plumb, 


Jones of Nevada, 
Kellogg, 
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NAYS—37. 

Bayard, Farley, Johnston, Saulsbury, 
Beck, Garland, onas, Slater, 
Brown, George, Jones of Florida, Vance, 
Butler, Gorman, ‘ Ves 
Call, Groome, McPherson, Voorhees, 
Cockrell, Grover, Maxey, Walker, 
Coke, Hampton, Morgan, Williams. 
Davis of Illinois, Harris, Pendleton, 
Davis of W. Va., Hill of Georgia, Pugh, 
Fair; Jackson, Ransom, . 

ABSENT—2. 

Camden, Edmunds. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. Upon the motion of the Senator from 
Rhode Island, to postpone indefinitely the resolution of the Senator 
from Ohio, the yeas are 37, and the nays are 37. The Senate being 
equally divided, the Chair votes “ yea.” 

, Mr. SAULSBURY. Mr. President, I do not rise to interpose any 
objection to the vote of the Vice-President, but I rise to express my 
opinion—— 

Pr, HOAR. I submit that nothing is in order until the vote is 
declared. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. ‘The Clerk will declare the vote. 

Mr. LOGAN. I desire to hear what the Senatorfrom Delaware has 
to say. 

The SECRETARY. The yeas are 38, and the nays are 37. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The yeas being 38 and the nays 37, the 
motion of the Senator from Rhode Island is agreed to; and the reso- 
lution of the Senator from Ohio is indefinitely postponed. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I rose before the final announcement of the 
vote to say that while I do not propose to interpose an objection to 
the vote of the Vice-President in determining a question of this 
character, I desire to express my own opinion that, in the organiza- 
tion of the Senate and the organization of its committees, the Vice- 
President of the United States is not clothed by the Constitution of 
the country with the power to decide a question of that character. 
That is my deliberate judgment. Without entering into any argu- 
ment, I simply wish to make here and now a declaration of my own 
opinion that it is an assumption of power on the part of the Vice- 
President unwarranted by the Constitution of the country. 

Mr. LOGAN. I did not suppose that any Senator would question the 
right of the Vice-President to give the casting vote on any legislative 
act, or any other act, where the Senate is a tie; and in order that 
the country may understand thoroughly that the Vice-President has 
followed the eet and not only the precedents, but the Con- 
stitution of the United States, I desire to read from a very ancient 
record in reference to casting the vote—— 

Mr. FARLEY. If the Senator will allow me a moment, I simply 
suggest to him that there is no question before the Senate. 

Mr. LOGAN. I know that; but I desire, in response to the Senator 
from Delaware, to show the correctness of the vote of the Vice-Presi- 
dent. On the 15th of December, 1829, we find the following record——— 

Mr. HARRIS. I beg to ask what question is before the Senate at 
this time ? 

Mr. LOGAN. I beg to say to the Senator that I am proceeding to 
read a paragraph from a Serate Journal. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair understands that there is no 
question before the Senate at this time. 

Mr. LOGAN. There is none, of course. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair understands that this debate 
goes on by unanimous consent. 

Mr. HARRIS. I beg to suggest to the honorable Senator from IIli- 
nois that, evenly divided as the Senate finds itself, he will have am- 
ple opportunity, when it is practical and in order, to read whatever 
he desires to read in the form of eee and constitutional pro- 
vision. Itis a question with which we shall all become very familiar 
necessarily in the present conditien of the Senate. Hence I would 
greatly prefer proceeding to the legitimate business of the day. 

* Mr. LOGAN. I should have been through long ago if the eloquent 
Senator from Tennessee had only contented himself in patience. I 
will read this extract if there be no objection. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. If there be no objection, the Senator 
from Illinois will proceed. 

Mr. LOGAN. On the election of Chaplain—— 

Mr. BAYARD. What is the authority? 

oe I read from the Journal of the Senate of December 
15, : 

The Senate proceeded to the election*f a Chaplain on their part; and the whole 
number of ballots collected was 42, of which the Reverend Henry Van Dyke Johns 
had 21, and the Reverend John P. Darbin had 21; the vote of the Vice-President 
was then taken, which decided the election in favor of the Reverend Henry Van 
Dyke Johns. 

Mr. CONKLING. Who was the Vice-President ? 

Mr. LOGAN. The Vice-President was John C. Calhoun. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I move that Rule 47 be amended so as to read: 
“ A Committee on Finance, to consist of eleven Senators.” 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of the 
Senator from Rhode Island, [Mr. ANTHONY. ] 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Under the resolution of the Senator from Ohio, 
that we proceed to the election of standing committees, I move that 
the following be the standing committees of the Senate; I send the 
list to the desk. 


xu-——3 


The Chief Clerk read the list, as follows: 


STANDING COMMITTEES. 


On Privileges and Elections—Messrs. Hoar, (chairman,) Cameron of Wisconsin, 
Teller, Sherman, Frye, Saulsbury, Hill of Vance, and Pogh. 

On Foreign Relations—Messrs. Burnside, (chairman,) Conkling, Edmunds, Miller, 
Ferry, Johnston, Morgan, Hill of Georgia, and Pendleton. 

On Finance—Messrs. Morrill, (chairman,) Sherman, Ferry, Jones of Nevada, 
Allison, Platt of New York, Bayard, Voorhees, Beck, McPherson, and Harris. 

On Appropriations—Messrs. Allison, (chairman,) Logan, Dawes, Plumb, Hale, 
Davis of West Virginia, Beck, Ransom, and Cockrell. 

On Commerce—Messrs. Conkling, (chairman,) McMillan, Jones of Nevada, Kel- 
logg, Conger, Ransom, Coke, Farley, and Vest. rr 
wine Manufactures—Messrs. Conger, (chairman,) Hale, Sewell, McPherson; and 

ms. 

On Agriculture—Messrs. Mahone, (chairman,) Blair, Plumb, Van Wyck, Davis 
of West Virginia, Slater, and George. 

On Military Afairs—Messrs. Logan, (chairman,) Burnside, Cameron of Pennsyl- 
vania, Harrison, Sewell, Cockrell, ey, Grover, and Hampton. 

_ On Naval Afairs—Messrs. Cameron of Pennsylvania, (chairman,) Anthony, Rol- 
lins, Miller, Mahone, McPherson, Jones of Florida, Vance, and Farley. 

On the Judiciary—Measrs. Edmunds, (chairman,) Conkling, Logan, Ingalls, 
MeMillan, Garland, Davis of Illinois, Bay and Lamar. 

On Post-Ofices and Post-Roads—Messrs. Ferry, (chairman,) Hill of Colorado, 
Platt of New York, Sawyer, Mahone, Maxey, Saulsbury, Farley, and Groome, 

On Public Lands—Messrs. Plumb, (chairman,) Till of Colorado, Blair, Van 
Wyck, McDill, Jones of Florida, Grover, Walker, and Morgan. _ 

On Private Land Olaims—Messrs. Bayard, (chairman), Yaate: Call, Edmunds, 
and Allison. 

On Indian Afairs—Messrs. Dawes, (chairman,) Ingalls, Saunders, Logan, Cam- 
eron of Wisconsin, Coke, Pendleton, Walker, and Slater. 

On Pensions—Messrs. Teller, (chairman,) Platt of Connecticut, Blair, Mitchell, 
——. Groome, Slater, Jackson, and Camden. 

Revolutionary Claims—Messrs. Johnston, (chairman,) Jones of Florida, Hill 
of Georgia, Anthony, and Dawes. 

On Olaims—Messrs. Cameron of Wisconsin, (chairman,) Frye, Teller, Hoar, 
Conger, Pugh, Jackson, George, and Fair. 

On the District of Columbia—Messrs. Ingalls, (chairman,) Rollins, McMillan, 
Hawley, McDill, Harris, Butler, Vance, and Gorman. 

On Patents—Messrs. Platt of Connecticut, (chairman,) Hoar, Mitchell, Edger- 
ton, Coke, Call, and Williams. 

On Territories—Messrs. Saunders, (chairman,) Kellogg, McDill, Sawyer, Butler, 
Garland, and Vest. 

On Railroads—Messrs. Kellogg, (chairman,) Teller, Saunders, Hawley, Sawyer, 
Sewell, Lamar, Grover, Williams, Jonas, and Brown. 

On Mines and Mining—Messrs. Hill of Colorado, (chairman,) Jones of Nevada, 
Van Wyck, Miller, pw mg Fair, and Camden. 

On the Revision of the Lavws of the United States—Messrs. McMillan, (chairman,) 
Platt of Connecticut, Hale, Davis of Illinois, and Pendleton. 

On Education and Labor—Messrs. Blair, (chairman,) Mortill, Burnside, Edger- 
ton, Mahone, Maxey, Brown, George, and Fair. 

On Civil Service and Retrenchment—Messts, Hawley, (chairman, ) Rollins, Jones of 
Nevada, Hill of Colorado, Butler, Walker, and Williams. 

To Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate—Messrs. Jones of 
Nevada, (chairman,) Platt of Connecticut, and Vance. 

On Engrossed Bills—Messrs. Saulsbury, (chairman,) Call, and Conkling. 

On Rules—Messrs. Frye, (chairman,) Hoar, Sherman, Call, and Gorman. 

On the Improvements of the Mississippi River and Tributaries—Messrs Mitchell, 
(chairman,) Kellogg, Van Wyck, Frye, Jonas, Cockrell, and Jackson. 

On Transportation Routes to the Seaboard—Messrs. Harrison, (chairman,) Cam- 
eron of Pennsylvania, Blair, Platt of New York, Beck, Voorhees, and Camden. 
aoe Committee on Public Printing—Messrs. Anthony, (chairman,) Hawley, and 

orman. 

Joint Committee on Enrolled Bills—Messrs. Plait of New York, (chairman,) 
Rollins, and Pugh. 
wanna Committee on the Library—Messrs. Sherman, (chairman,) Hoar, and 

oorhees. 

Joint Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds—Messrs, Rollins, (chairman,) 
Morrill, Cameron of Wisconsin, Jones of Florida, and Vest. 


: Mr. BUTLER. May I inquire if that list is accompanied by a reso- 
ution ? 

Mr. ANTHONY. It is: 

Resolved, That the following be the standing committees of the Senate. 

Mr. BUTLER. I did not understand the Clerk to read any such 
resolution. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I stated the resolution ; itis notin writing. The 
Clerk will reduce it to writing. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the reso- 
lution of the Senator from Rhode Island, [Mr. ANTHONY. ] 

Mr. PENDLETON. On the adoption of the resolution I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 
‘ The yeas and nays were ordered ; and being taken, resulted as fol- 

OWS: 


YEAS—37. 
Allison, Ferry, Logan, Rollins, 
Anthony, Frye, MeDill, Saunders, 
Blair, Hale, MeMillan, Sawyer, 
Burnside, Harrison, Mahone, Sewell, 
Cameron of Pa., Hawley, Miller, Sherman, 
Cameron of Wis., Hill of. Colorado, Mitchell, Teller, 
Conger, Hoar, Morrill, Van Wyck. 
Conkling, Ingalls, Platt of Conn., 
Dawes, Jones of Nevada, Platt of N. Y., 
Edgerton, Kellogg, Plumb, 
NAYS—37. 
Bayard, Farley, Johnston, Saulsbury, 
Beck, Garland, Jonas, Slater, 
Brown, George, Jones of Florida, Vance, 
Butler, Gorman, ar, Ves 
all, Groome, McPherson, Voorhees, 
Cockrell, Grover, Maxey, Walker, 
Coke, Hampton, Morgan, Williams. 
Beisct WINE: HEFGP corr agn™ 
0 . Va., o agh, 
Fair, Jackson, Ransom, 
ABSENT—2. 
Camden, Edmunds. 
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The VICE-PRESIDENT. Upon the resolution of the Senator from 
Rhode Island the yeas are 37 and the nays are 37. The Senate being 
equally divided, the Chair votes in the affirmative; and so the yeas 
are 38 and the nays are 37, and the resolution is passed. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I offer the following resolution : 

Resolved, That the following select committees be appointed for the present ses- 
sion, and that each committee thus created be vested with all the powers and au- 
thorities heretofore given to each of the select committees on the respective sub- 
jects to which they relate: 

SELECT COMMITTEES. 

To examine the several branches of the Civil Service—Messrs. Sawyer, (chairman,) 
Rollins, Dawes, Hampton, and Groome. Ne 

To make provision for taking the Tenth Census and ascertaining the results there- 
of—Messrs. ny Morrill, Cameron of Wisconsin, McDill, Pendleton, 
Morgan, and Harris. ‘ : S 

To investigate and report the best means of preventing the introduction and spread 

Epidemic Diseases—Messrs. Harris, (chairman,) Lamar, Garland, Jonas, Teller, 
Miller, and Sewell. : ; 

To inquire into all Olaims of citizens of the United States against the Government 
of Nicaragua—Messrs. Davis of West Virginia, (chairman,) Groome, Johnston, 
Hawley, and Mitchell. 

JOINT SELECT COMMITTEE. 


On additional accommodations for the Library of Congress—Messrs. Voorhees, 
«chairman,) Butler, and Morrill. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is upon the resolution of 
the Senator from Rhode Island, [Mr. ANTHONY. ] 

Mr. PENDLETON. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. HOAR. I desire to suggest to the Senator that there is no pol- 
itics in this resolution. There are, I think, more democrats than 
republicans assigned as chairmen of these committees. 

r. PENDLETON. I understand. 

Mr. HOAR. Does the Senator care about the yeas and nays? 

Mr. PENDLETON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I ask the Senator presenting the resolution to 
explain to the Senate the necessity for the Nicaraguan Claims Com- 
mittee. I think it is very likely that upon investigation by the Sen- 
ate it would be found that there are a dozen committees that might 
bevery well dispensed with. Ishould like for the Senator to explain 
the necessity for that committee. 

Mr. ANTHONY. The committee was ordered by the Senate upon 
what was deemed sufficient evidence, and it has not finally reported. 
This is a mere continuation of the committee ordered at the last 
Congress. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the resolution of the 
Senator from Rhode Island, on which the yeas and nays have been 
demanded. 

Mr. VOORHEES. The call for the yeas and nays, I understand, 
has been withdrawn. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair did not so understand. 

Mr. CONKLING. We do not hear the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I stated that I understood the Senator from 
Ohio to withdraw the call for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. PENDLETON. No, sir, I did not. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I misunderstood it, then. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Mr. President, I do not rise to oppose the reso- 
lution, but I rise to call attention to the difference of action between 
this side of the Chamber and the other side of the Chamber in refer- 
ence to the organization of the Senate. We were convened in exec- 
ative session on the 4th of March by a republican President, and 
eommunications were sent to the Senate requiring our action upon 
important matters. This side of the Chamber, then havinga majority 
of the body, proposed to put the Senate in such a position that it 
could proceed with the public business of the country. For fourteen 
days, from the 4th of March until the present time, we have been de- 
layed and hindered, and now, as soon as it has become manifest that 
the other side of this Chamber has secured a majority of the votes of 
the members of the Senate, whatsoever means they may have resorted 
to in order to secure that result, the democratic side of this Chamber, 
acting in good faith to the country, declines to enter into any obstruct- 
ive measures to prevent the organization, though they might have 
done so in imitation of the example set by the other side. 

I call the attention of the Senate and of the country to the proud 
position which the democratic party occupies in this regard before 
the whole country, in striking contrast with the action of the other 
side, which for nearly one-half of a month has obstructed the public 
business in order that they might put themselves in a position to 
seize upon the organization of the Senate. 

I simply rose to emphasize the position of the two parties now, so 
that the country might take note of it, nothing more, not to oppose 
the adoption of the resolution. I shall record my vote against it for 
reasons which it is unnecessary now to explain; but our party pre- 
sents the proud position of not following the example set to us by 
the other side and making obstruction to the public business of the 
eountry. 

Mr. GARLAND. Under the call for the yeas and nays on the resolu- 
tion I shall have to ask for a division of the question. Ifindrecordedin 
this list a committee with the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Harris] 
as chairman, that we had raised under a resolution several years ago, 
and one recorded with the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Davis] 
as chairman, and one with the Senator from Indiana [Mr. VooRHEES ] 

at its head. I cannot vote against these committees. They have 
been accorded to this side. If we come to a yea-and-nay vote and 
take it as a whole, I shall be compelled to vote for this resolution. 


Therefore I must ask for a division of the question as the yeas and 
nays are called, and take a separate vote on each committee, which, 
under the thirty-first rule, I have a right to do. 

Mr. PENDLETON. ‘In order to relieve my friend from Arkansas 
from the dilemma in which he would feel placed, I withdraw the call 
for the yeas and nays. 

. The VICE-PRESIDENT. The call for the yeas any nays is with- 
rawn. 

Mr. JONAS. I desire to record my vote on this question, and I 
renew the call for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. CONKLING. Will the Senator from Arkansas indulge me in 
understanding him, as I always wish to follow that honorable Sera- 
tor whenever Ican? Shall I understand that he wishes to vote for 
as many of these committees as are democratic in their organization 
and for none of the others? I did not hear all that the Senator said, 
and if the honorable Senator will gratify me I should feel instructed 
if I could know his position on that point. 

Mr. GARLAND. I will state my position. Conceding that the re- 
publican side of the Senate have the control of the committees, they 
awarded this side the chairmanship of three committees, for which 
as one I was disposed to be thankful, as I am always for even a small 
favor; and I did not intend to put myself in opposition to that favor 
which was awarded to this side. Really and in truth my opinion is 
that this resolution had better be adopted as it is, since the list of 
standing committees has been adopted by a vote of the Senate; but 
I could not be so ungrateful to the other side as to put myself in the 
attitude of voting against the three committees that they have ac- 
corded to this side. That is the response which I make to the Sena- 
tor from New York. 

Mr. JONAS. As I feel grateful for nothing, as I feel tat nothing 
has been awarded by the other side, as I feel that the appointment 
of these committees is made by a partisan majority obtained by ques- 
tionable means, as these committees have been framed in a repub- 
lican caucus after the majority of the Senate were prevented for two 
weeks from making committees, as these committees are now er- 
forced upon us by the vote of the presiding officer in a divided Sen- 
ate,and enforced upon us by the vote of a Senator from a democratic 
State, who was, as many of us believe, elected as a democrat—as I 
said before, I think that we have nothing to be grateful for; and as 
Iam disposed to accept nothing as accorded, I desire to place my 
vote upon record as opposed to the construction of these committees 
as well as of those which have been adopted by the previous resolu- 
tion, and I ask for a vote by yeas and nays. 

Mr. ANTHONY. The objection which the Senator from Arkansas 
mekes to the select eommittees applies equally to the standing com- 
mittees upon which he voted. There are democratic chairmen of 
three standing committees. 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. I ony desire to say for one that regard- 
ing the other side as having the right, under the circumstances, to 
propose these committees, I cannot object to them upon the ground 
that there is any illiberality in them. I think that the committees 
as they have been proposed by both sides are liberal and just enough. 
I am not voting “nay” on the adoption of the resolution because I 
am for or against the particular distribution of individuals in the 
committees. That is not the point with me atall. The point with 
me is, to use the language of a distinguished gentleman, that I be- 
lieve the proper constitutional majority in this body is on this side of 
the House, and it ought to have the right to propose the committees. 

Mr. CONKLING. It is on that side of the House, the Senator 
thinks; but in fact the votes are on this side. [Laughter. ] 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. Yes; the constitutional majority is on this 
side and the actual majority is on that, including the Vice-President. 
I desire simply to say, too, that I do not concur with my friend from 
Illinois [Mr. LOGAN] in the view that the Vice-President in this case 
has a right to vote. I think he has not; but Ido not make the point 
on this question. I think that the committees po by this side, . 
when we thought we had the right to propose them, it will be agreed 
by every one on that side were fair and liberal ; and I think the com- 
mittees as proposed by that side, who now think they have a right to 
propose the committees, are fair and liberal, and I donot vote yea or 
nay on the question because of any liberality or illiberality in the com- 
position of the committees ; it is simply upon the other question, and 
therefore I shall vote “ nay” if the yeas and nays are ordered. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Arkansas asks for a 
division of the question. How will the Senator have it divided? 

Mr. GARLAND. On each committee separately. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The vote will be taken on each commit- 
tee separately. 

Mr. HOAR. Will the Senator call attention to the rule under which 
he claims that this resolution can be divided ? 

Mr. GARLAND. In response to the Senator from Massachusetts, . 
I will state that the rule is Rule 31: 

If the question in debate contain several propositions, any Senator may have 
fe, ap divided, except a metion to strike out and insert, which shall not be 

ivi . 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Clerk will report the first select 
eommittee. 

The Cuter CLERK: 

To examine the several branches of the Civil Service—Messrs. Sawyer, (chairman,) 

Rollins, Dawes, Hampton, and Groeme. 
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The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Louisiana[Mr. JONAS] 

asks for the yeas and nays. Is there a second? 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. GARLAND. There seems to be a desire that a division shall 
not be insisted on, and I withdraw my request. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Arkansas withdraws 
his request for a division. 

Mr. CONKLING. Then the question is on the resolution. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the resolution of the 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ANTHONY] for the formation of 
select committees. As many as are in favor of agreeing to the same 
will say “ay.” 

Mr. JONAS. I called for the yeas and nays, and the Chair an- 
nounced that they were ordered. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. They were ordered upon the division 
asked for by the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. JONAS. I call for the yeas and nays on the resolution. 

The yeas and nays were ordered ; and being taken, resulted—yeas 
37, nays 35; as follows: 


YEAS—37. 

Allison, Ferry, Logan, Rollins, 
Anthony, Frye, MeDill, Saunders, 
air, Hale, MeoMillan, Sawyer, 

Burnside, Harrison, Mahone, Sewell, 
Cameron of Pa., ar Miller, Sherman, 
Cameron of Wis., Hill of Colorado, Mitchell, Teller, 
Conger, Hoar, Morrill, Van Wyck. 
Conkling, Ingalls, Platt of Conn., 
Dawes, Jones of Nevada, Platt of N. Y., 
Edgerton, Kellogg, Plumb, 
NAYS—35. 

Bayard, Fair, Jackson, Ransom, 
Beck, Farley, Johnston, Saulsbury, 
Brown, George, Jonas, Slater, 
Butler, Gorman, Jones of Florida, Vance, 
Call, Groome, Lamar, Vest, 
Cockrell, Grover, McPherson, Voorhees, 
Coke, Hampton, Maxey, Walker, 
Davis of Dlinois, % Pendleton, Williams 
Davis of W. Va., Hill of Georgia, Pugh, 

ABSENT—4. 
Camden, Edmunds, Garland, Morgan 


So the resolution was agreed to. 
EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


A message was received from the President of the United States, 
by Mr. O. L. PRUDEN, one of his secretaries. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I move that the Senate proceed to the consider- 
ation of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the con- 
sideration of executive business. After forty-five minutes spent in 
executive session the doers were reopened. 

ADJOURNED TO MONDAY. 

On motion of Mr. INGALLS, it was 

Ordered, That when the Senate adjourns to-day it be to meet on Monday next. 

Mr. ALLISON. I move that the Senate do now adjourn. 


The motion was agreed to; and.(at one o’clock and fifty-two min- 
utes p. m.) the Senate adjourned. 


MonpDay, March 21, 1881. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. J. J. BuLLocK, D. D. 
—Y sponnessy of the proceedings of Friday last was read and ap- 
proved. 


*. 


COLUMBIA INSTITUTION FOR DEAF AND DUMB. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT appointed Mr. Bayarp director on the 

art of the Senate of the Columbian Institution for the Deaf and 

umb under the provisions of section 2 of the act of July 27, 1868, 
making appropriations for the service of the Columbian Institution 
for the Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb, and establishing additional 
regulations for the government of the institution, and for other pur- 
poses. 

DEATH OF SENATOR CARPENTER. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following reso- 
lution of the Legislature of Wistonsin, which was read : 
Jointresolution in respect to the memory of Senator Matthew H. Carpenter. 


Whereas on yesterday the sad intelligence was received of the death of Mat- 
thew Hale C: ter, Senator of the United States from the State of Wisconsin, 
out of net ‘or whose memory both houses of the Legislature immediately ad- 
journed: Therefore in the name of the people of Wisconsin, it is 

Resolved by the senate, (the assembly concurring,) First. That, while bowing in 
humble submission to the will of Him who presides over nations as well as individ- 


uals, the State reco 


gnizes the loss of a distinguished and faithful Senator, and that 
the nation has been deprived of the services of a brilliant statesman, an able con- 
stitutional lawyer, and a true patriot. 

Second. That, deeply impressed with the great services and high honor which his 
intsllectual powers have conferred upon the nation and the State, with the memo: 
of the warm friendships which existed between him and his intimate perso: 
ooqneineness, and the shadow of gloom which his absence must n ly bring 
tothe home of his widow and children, we extend to them our heartfelt sympath 
and condolence and join them as mourners over the loss of the eminent pp arted. 


Third. That a certified copy of these resolutions be sent to the presiding officer 
of the Senate of the United States, and also to the iagy of the deceased. 
J. M. BINGHAM. 


President of the Senate. 
IRA B. BRADFORD, 
Speaker of the Assembly. 
STATE OF WISCONSIN, Senate Chamber, se : 

To all to whom these presents shall come : 

I, Charles E. Bross, chief clerk of the senate of the State of Wisconsin, do hereby 
certify that the annexed copy of joint resolution No. 29S., A. D. 1881, has been 
compared by me with the original joint resolution on file in my office, and that the 
same is a true copy thereof and of the whole of such original joint resolution. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed my official seal at 
Sr in the city of Madison, this 12th day of March, in the year of our Lord 


CHARLES E. BROSS, 
Chief Clerk of the Senate. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will lie on the table. 
Mr. GARLAND. I move also, as is customary, that the resolution 
be entered at length upon the Journal of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to nem. con. 

WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 

On motion of Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania, it was 

Ordered, That Augustus Boyd have leave to withdraw his petition and papous 
from the files of the Senate. 

COMMITTEE ON LIBRARY ACCOMMODATIONS. 

Mr. SHERMAN submitted the following resolution ; which was con- 

sidered by unanimous consent, and agreed to, receiving three readings: 


Resolved, That the Joint Committee on additional accommodations for the 
Library of Congress is hereby authorized to employ a clerk, who shall be paid from 
ee miscellaneous items of the contingent fund, and to sit during the recess of 

jongress. 


(SEAL. ] 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. I move that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the con- 
sideration of executive business. After twenty minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened, and (at twelve o’clock 
and thirty-five minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned. 
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TUESDAY, March 1881. 

Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. J. J. Buttock, D. D. : 

The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 
WESTERN JUDICIAL DISTRICT OF VIRGINIA. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a letter of the Attor- 
ney-General transmitting, in compliance with Senate resolution of the 
11th instant, a copy of the report of C. C. Lancaster, special agent 
of the Treasury Department, together with copies of all papers re- 
ceived by the Department of Justice in relation to the conduct and 
operations of the United States Marshal and his deputies, the district 
attorney, and the commissioners in the Western district of Virginia; 
which, on motion of Mr. JOHNSTON, was ordered to lie on the table, 
and be printed. 

WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 

On motion of Mr. FRYE, it was 

Ordered, That George W. Graffam have 1 
files of th Senate, in Satermity with the vals. ore SER pa Seite, The 

On motion of Mr. LOGAN, it was 


Ordered, That leave be granted to withdraw from the files of the Senate the 
papers in the case of Colonel Schuyler Hamilton. 


THR NATIONAL BANKS. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. I move that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of executive business, 

Mr. VOORHEES. I hope the Senator from Rhode Island will 
defer that motion for a moment. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. I withdraw it for a moment. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I offer a resolution, and ask that it be read for 
the information of the Senate. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the hostile attitude assumed by the national banks toward the 
refunding of the national debt at a low rate of futeveet, and their recent attempt 


to dictate the legislation of Congress on that subject, are contrary to the best in- 
terests of the people and well caleulated to excite their alarm for the future. 


Mr. CONGER. Let the resolution be reported again. 
The Chief Clerk again read the resolution. 
Mr. MORRILL. I merely rise to ask the Senator from Indiana if 
he does not think that that is legislative business, and whether it is 
proper on we should go into legislative business at this executive 
session 

Mr. VOORHEES. After consulting with those best informed on 
that subject, I supposed there would be no question about the right 
to offer the resolution; and by the consent of the Senate this morn- 


ing or to-morrow morning I desire to submit a few remarks apon the 
subject of the resolution, not asking for action upon it at this time. 


Mr. MORRILL. I object to the reception of the resolution as cut 
of order. 
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Mr. VOORHEES. That gives rise to a question that we may as 
well meet. Is the question of order debatable ? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. It is not debatable. 

Mr. HARRIS. If the Chair rules and an appeal is taken I suppose 
it will be debatable; but in the present attitude of it the question 
can hardly be debatable. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I can only say that I confess I supposed there 
would be no question of order upon the subject at all. 

Mr. FERRY. As I understand it this is a matter of legislative 
business. We are convened in executive session, which of course 
excludes all legislative business. I understand that the resolution, 
as I have just heard its second reading, is a proposition to enter upon 
legislation. The Senator from Indiana desires to submit his views 
upon a question of legislation, which I think is clearly out of order; 
and I trust the Chair will rule it out of order. 

Mr. VOORHEES. It may be desirable to have this subject ruled 
out of order at this time; but I had no idea, I wish to say to those 
versed in parliamentary law, that I was running in conflict with any 
question of order. I may be permitted to say that I have consulted 
upon this question with those who have served longest in this body, 
and I have been informed that the precedents are that even legisla- 
tive acts may be passed upon in a session of this kind, left to depend 
for their passage finally upon the action of the other House when 
convened in a session further along in the same Congress. I under- 
stand the precedents to stand in that way. 

I am always very frank with the Senate. I simply desire to submit 
a few remarks which I think would be in the interest of the people 
upon this question. If it is deemed desirable upon the other side of 
the Chamber to rule that out on a point of order, it may be done; I 
do not know. As the question is not debatable, I beg pardon of the 
Senate for trespassing. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will submit the question of 
order to the Senate. Shall the resolution be received ? 

Mr. CONKLING. I beg to make a suggestion, particularly to the 
Senator from Indiana, if I can have his attention. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CONKLING. If the Senator has wish enough abeut this mat- 
‘ter to pursue it, I suggest to him that he withhold the offer of his 
‘resolution until to-morrow morning, which will enable the Senator 
himself and enable me and those who are no better instructed about 
the question than I am to look at the precedents and the law on this 
subject. The Senator will lose nothing in that regard. If he will 
allow me, I will state to him my reason chiefly for that course. 

Such a resolution as this, and remarks which the Senator would 
make upon it, must be addressed to the legislative duty and function 
of the Senate. The Senator from Indiana does not admit, nor do I, 
that in rising to speak here we are talking to somebody else. In 
theory, remarks made in the Senate are addressed to the Senate and 
for some purpose pertinent to the Senate. 

If I were to say (I will not suppose the case of the Senator from 
Indiana) “I wish to address the Senate upon a subject which could 
not in any way be considered by the Senate,” it would be an open 
admission that I was using my place in the Senate as I would use a 
place at the hustings, tospeak to the people. That I could not mean, 
and that the Senator from Indiana does not mean. 

I submit to the Senator that this must be addressed to the legisla- 
tive power of the Senate. If it be in order for the Senator from In- 
diana to introduce a resolution of this kind, however meritorious it 
may be, and speak to it, manifestly it is the right of every other 
member of the Senate to introduce any resolution pertinent to the 
legislation or the business of the Senate in an ordinary session, and 
proceed to speak to it. 

Therefore this question ought to be determined not in reference to 
this particular resolution, upon which we should all like to hear the 
honorable Senator from Indiana, but it must be treated in view of 
the fact that the law and the rule as it shall be held in regard to this 
matter becomes the law and the rule in regard to every other matter. 

If anything that I have said shall induce the assent of the Senator 
from Indiana, I wish he would withhold his resolution until to-mor- 
row morning and give us all an opportunity to look and see where 
this leads to. 

Mr. MORRILL. I desire to say a single word to the Senator from 
Indiana. Another Senator asked my opinion in relation to a resolu- 
tion which I most cordially approved about the tariff, and I advised 
him that he would not have power to introduce it upon this oc- 
casion ; that it would raise a debate which could lead to no result. 
because if ae to any result it would be legislative business, and 
I thought it would be clearly out of order. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Of course I shall act upon the suggestion of the 
Senator from New York, for it isa proper one. I can only say that 
convinced in my own mind upon information that this was not only 
in order, but that no question would be raised, I desire to look up 
the precedents myself. 

I am informed that when the extra session of the Senate was con- 
vened of like character with this in March, 1861, there were many 
weeks of discussion upon Senator ae resolution as to what the 
future policy of the Government should be. I apprehend it will be 
found that the precedents are all in favor of the position which I 
assume; but we will look into the matter and see what is proper to 
be done. In the mean time the resolution can lie where it is, and if 
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the precedents are found against me, I will withdraw it; if not, I 
shall ask to be heard upon it. 

Mr. CONKLING. I ask the Senator from Indiana, if he has no 
choice, to just withhold the resolution as his own resolution. He 
speaks of allowing it to lie. An objection to its reception must be 
made upon the threshold. If it lies on the table the question comes 
too late. If the honorable Senator will simply offer his resolution in 
the morning, he will have every right he has now. 

Mr. VOORHEES. _I withdraw it. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Indiana withdraws 
the resolution. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. I move that the Senate proceed to the consider- 
ation of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the con- 
sideration of executive business. After forty-five minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were re-opened, and (at oneo’clock p. m.) 
the Senate adjourned. 


23 
=U¢ 


1881. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. J. J. Buttock, D. D. 

The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved 
WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 

On motion of Mr. DAVIS, of Illinois, it was 


Ordered, That Joseph Hertford have leave to withdraw his papers from the 
files of the Senate. 


WEDNESDAY, March 


THE NATIONAL BANKS. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I offer the following resolution : 

Resolved, That the hostile attitude assumed by the national banks towards the 
refunding of the national debt at a low rate of interest, and their recent attempt 
to dictate the legislation of Congress on that subject, are contrary to the best in- 
terests of the people and well calculated to excite their alarm for the future. 

Mr. MORRILL. I rise to object to the reception of the resolution 
as being out of order, this being an exeeutive session and the reso- 
lution clearly pointing to legislative business. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I hope the question of order will be submitted 
by the Chair to the Senate for decision. 

Mr. VOORHEES. There are some things of sufficient value and 
importance to the Senate to justify consideration by themselves; 
and perhaps this question of order may be one of them. If the 
Chair will place the question before the Senate so that it can be 
properly discussed, I promise to submit the action of this body for 
such length of time on similar questions as I think will settle this 
point not only for the present but perhaps for the future. It is not 
debatable as it stands now. If placed in a debatable form, and if 
the Senate will hear me upon the question, I think I can convince 
every Senator present that the point of order is not well taken, the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. MorRILL] and the Senator from Mich- 
igan [Mr. Ferry] both included; or do I understand that the 
Chair has ruled upon it? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I think that in justice to the Chair it would be 
right for the Senate to give the Senator from Indiana the opportunity 
to show the precedents which within my own knowledge and time 
out of mind have been made in executive sessions. ter the pre- 
cedents are given for the benefit of the Chair, then the question of 
order may properly be raised. It seems to me it would be unjust to 
the Chair to raise the question of order and ask him to rule on it be- 
fore.the precedents are given. My understanding is that resolutions 
expressive of opinion or calling for information have been debated 
at every special executive session that has been called by any Presi- 
dent of the United States since the foundation of the Government ; 
and it seems to me the precedents should be laid before the Chair 
before he is called upon to decide the question of order. I hope, 
therefore, that by unanimous consent the Senator from Indiana will 
be allowed to give the precedents which bear upon the case. 

Mr. FERRY. I have no desire to antagonize the Senator from In- 
diana. He knows our personal relations are such that I would not 
do that in any event; but I think it my duty to state now, as I did 
yesterday, that if the Senator from Indiana is permitted to discuss a 
question of legislative interest, it opens the door to all legislative 
questions whatever. We are called together here in executive ses- 
sion. We are not here for legislative business. If the Senator can 
speak upon a legislative question, then every Senator here present 
can also speak upon any such question. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I simply desire to speak upon the question of 
order. 

Mr. FERRY. It seems to me that the ruling of the Chair is cor- 
rect, that in a session for executive business : here cannot be any legis- 
lative business whatever transacted. X 

Mr. COCKRELL. Do I understand that tlic Chair has so ruled? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair bas ot made anr ruling on 
the question. é 

Mr. MORRILL. My only purpose in making the point of order 
was, if possible, to shorten this session. I am anxious to adjourn at 
an early day. I know that the Senator from Indiana is capable of 
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making a long cupement ; but he will notsuppose that an argument 
upon one side will be left without comment upon the other; and if 
discussion should arise upon this question, it may very likely arise 
on others.. 

While I should be glad to hear my friend from Indiana, who I sup- 
pose is about to make some apology for the position of himself and 
his party, I rather think that the resolution had better not be dis- 
cussed at the present time, as if will certainly give rise to a pro- 
tracted debate. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I presume that I shall have an opportunity in 
some shape to discuss the question of order so as to determine whether 
I have a right to make the remarks which I smageniad upon the res- 
olution. All I wish now is to address myself to the question of order 
and have the Senate settle the point whether such a resolution as I 
have offered is in order or out of order. 

Mr. MORRILL. I hope unanimous consent will be given for that 
purpose. I shall not object. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Indiana may proceed 
by unanimous consent. 

Mr. FERRY. If the Senator from Indiana asks unanimous consent 
to submit remarks which he desires—— 

Mr. MORRILL. On the point of order. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I propose only to speak on the point of order, 
as snameeind by the distinguished Senator from Ohio, [Mr. SHERMAN, | 
and then at the close of my remarks I will take the sense of the Sen- 
- whether such a resolution as I have offered is in order or out of 
order. 

Mr. FERRY. What is the question the Senator proposes now to 
discuss ? 

Mr. VOORHEES. I propose to discuss the point of order made by 
the Senator from Vermont, to the effect that the resolution which I 
have offered should not be received. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will take the sense of the 
Senate upon the question of order. The Chair understands that upon 
that question debate is permissible. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Before the question is taken, I hope debate will 
be had. I should like to hear the precedents. I think by unanimous 
pe gg debate should be allowed to proceed on the question of 
order. 

Mr. VOORHEES. The question being submitted to the Senate by 
the Chair, I presume I am entitled to proceed. However, I am very 
much obliged to the Senator from Ohio for his kind consideration, 
notwithstanding. 

Mr. President, the question of order now presented to the Senate, 
as far as I can discover, was first distinctly made on the 5th of March, 
1851, in the Thirty-second Congress. Tho President of the Senate at 
that time was William R. King, and on that day, immediately after 
prayer, he directed the galleries to be cleared. Mr. Badger, of North 
Carolina, rose and offered to present the following resolution : 

Resolved, That each member of the Senate be supplied with twelve additional 


copies of the Con; onal Globe and Appendix for the first and second session 
of the Thirtieth Congress, and that the Secretary cause the same to be bound. 


Upon the presentation of this resolution, it not being pretended 
that it pertained to executive business, the Presiding Officer an- 
nounced that he could not receive any resolution or permit any busi- 
ness to be done until the galleries were cleared. He proceeded to 
say that in the course of a long experience the Chair had known no 
instance of business being done at such a session until the galleries 
had beencleared. From that decision Mr. Badger appealed, and after 
some struggle over his right to doso he proceeded to address the Sen- 
ate upon the point. The precedents which he then cited are of great 
value in enabling us now to arrive at a correct conclusion. The first 
pointed out by him was to the effect that on the 9th of March, 1825, 
in a special session of the Senate, the House not having been con- 
vened, among other business done the Journal states that— . 


_ On motion, the twenty-fifth rule, te mone one day’s notice to be given of an 
intended motion to bring in a resolution to grant money out of the contingent 
— ee unanimously dispensed with, Mr. Seymour submitted the following 
resolution : 

‘* Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate be authorized to allow and pay, out 
of the contingent fund, to Tobias Simpson, $120 for the use of a horse furnished by 
him in the performance of his duties as a messenger.” 

The said resolution was read, and, by unanimous consent, considered, as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, and having been amended, it was reported to the Senate ac- 
cordingly ; and the amendment being concurred in, the resolution was read a third 
time by unanimous consent and passed. 


Again, from the Journal ofthe 9th of March, 1829, Mr. Badger cited 
the following action of the Senate in special session : 

On motion by Mr. Kane, 

Ordered, That a committee be appointed, in Serene of the thirty-third rule, 
to auditand control the contingent expenses of the Senate. 

It was agreed that the Viee-President appoint the committee ; and Messrs. Kane, 
Hendricks, and Chambers were appointed, accordingly. 

Agreeably to notice given, Mr. ‘ton asked and obtained leave to bring in the 
following resolution ; which was read and Lag op to a second reading: 

Resolved, That the Sec: of the Senate be directed to purchase —— copies of 
the third volume of Gales and Seaton’s Register of De’ being the debates of 
the second session of the Nineteenth Congress; one copy of which shall be dis- 
tributed to each member of the present Senate, and to each ex-member of the Sen- 
Seoretart of the Senate; and tho remainder shall be kept ty the Borretars for the 

0! ; an e er 8! ept by the r ti 
futare d tion of the Sei saan c 


nate. 
The Senate then proceeded to the consideration of executive business. 


The following day, March 10 of the same year, the Journal dis- 
closes the following action of the Senate, still in special session : 

The resolution directing the purchase of a number of copies of Gales & Seaton’s 
Register of Debates was read a second time. 

nm motion by Mr. Woodbury, 

Ordered, That it lie on the table. 

Another precedent cited by Mr. Badger occurred in 1841. Tue Sen- 
ate was convened in special session on +he 4th of March of that year, 
and among other business which was @cue in open session, not par- 
taking at all of the character of executive business, was the follow- 
ing: 

Mr. Mangum submitted the following resolution for consideration : 

‘* Resolved, That Blair & Rives be dismissed as Printers of the Senate for the 
Twenty-seventh Congress.” 

Mr. Mangum himself, in speaking of this precedent, said: 

The practice of the Senate has been against the decision of the Chair. After 
the inauguration of General Harrison, the Senate proceeded to the consideration 
of business in open session, among which was the removal of Blair & Rives, the 
Printers to the Senate, as shown by the extracts which have been read from the 
Journal of 1841. At that session the Senate was called by the usual proclamation. 
They returned from the east portico after the inaugural address of General Har. 
rison had been delivered, an: ——e the other business done was my motion to 
remove the Printers, which occupied two or three days in the discussion, and ex- 
cited a good deal of feeling, but no exception was taken to its being done in ~“y 
session.— Congressional Globeand Ap: iz, volume 23, page 399 of the Appendix. 

In looking to the Journal of March 10 and 11, 1841, we find the 
following entries corroborative of the statement of Mr. Mangum : 


WEDNESDAY, Merch 10, 1841. 

The Senate resumed the consideration of the resolution submitted by Mr. Man 
gam, “ That Blair & Rives be dismissed as Printersof the Senate for the ‘I'wenty- 
seventh Congress.” 

And after debate, and the consideration of executive business, 

The Senate adjourned. 

On March 11, 1841, the Journal concludes as follows: 

After the consideration of executive business, 

Mr. Rives submitted the following motion for consideration; which was read : 

** Resolved, That the resolution of the Senate of the 3d instant allowing extra 
compensation to the assistant doorkeeper, messenger, laborers, and pages of the 
Senate be so extended as to embrace other officers and clerks of the Senate.” 

The Senate proceeded to consider the resolution ; and 

On motion by Mr. Bayard, the Senate adjourned. 

Again, in the special session of the Senate called for March 4, 1849, 
on the 19th of that month, among other things will be found the fol- 
lowing: 

Mr. Foote submitted the following resolution for consideration : 

“* Resolved, That 5,000 —e of the _—— of io jndaee of the Supreme Court 
in the cases of Norris vs. The City of ton and th vs. Turner be printed for 
the use of the Senate, the same to be printed in pamphlet form, in the same style 
and manner as the decisions of the Supreme Court are usually executed.’’ 

The question on that resolution was decided on the 20th of March. 
It was amended by striking out “five” and inserting “ten” thou- 
sand, and was thus adopted. On the same day— 

Mr. Foote submitted the following resolution for consideration : 

“* Resolved, That 500 of the 2,000 copies of the geological report of David Dale 
Owen, which was ordered to be printed for the use of the Senate at the first ses- 
sion of the last Congress, be delivered to the Commissioner of the General Land 
Office for the use of his office, and that 2,000 additional copies be furnished for the 
use of the Senate.” 

Again, on the 22d of March— 

Mr. Foote submitted the following resolution for consideration : 

“‘ Resolved, That the Secretary of the Interior be directed to transmit to the Sen- 
ate copies of all the papers on file in the office of the Commissioner of Rensions 
relating to the application of John A. Rogers for a pension.” 

Also, on the same day— 

Mr. Hale presented the memorial of John A. Blake, praying to be allowed cer- 
tain charges for binding ; which was referred to the Committee to Audit and Con- 
trol the Contingent Expenses of the Senate. 

On the 23d of the same month the Journal shows that— 

The Senate proceeded to consider the resolution submitted by Mr. Foote on the 
22d instant, directing that the papers relating to the application of John A. Rogers 
for a pension be transmitted to the Senate, and a thereto. 

It would be difficult to add ferce by any comments to these pre- 
cedents. They partake in no degree of the nature of executive busi- 
ness. While this discussion was proceeding, on the page of the volume 
of the Globe which I have already cited Mr. Clay used the following 
language: 

The Chair seems to think that after prayer, which, by the by, was delivered in 
open Senate, the next thing to be done is BO into executive session. In this I 
cannot agree. We are a Senate, invested with all the powers that are given us for 
=e transaction of business, except that which requires the co-operation of the other 

ouse. 

It is hardly necessary for me to say that the resolution which I have 
the honor to offer calls for no assistance on the part of the other 
House; it is merely the expression of an opinion on the part of the 
Senate. 

In the debate which ensued upon the appeal taken by Mr. Badger 
from the ruling of the Chair, I find the opinion not only of Mr, Clay, 
but Mr. Butler of Sonth Carolina, Messrs. Hale, Underwood, Berrien, 
Douglas, Seward, Chase, and Davis of Massachusetts, all concurring 
against a similar point of order to that now pending before the Sen- 
ate. Mr. Davis, of Massachusetts, states his opinion in the following 
terms on page 401 of the volume of the Globe already mentioned: 

In aid of my memory I have been over the of the National Intel- 

cer. Wo were insession anumber of days in 1849; 1 think as late as the 20th 
of March. It will be found, on looking at the files of the Intelligencer containing 
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the debates of that session, which are recorded there, that day after day we sat 
without going into executive session at all; that we considered, among other 
things, the right of my friend from Illinois {Mr. Shields] to his seat—which ques- 
tion was very largely debated, and considered day after aor without going into 
executive session. We considered also a proposition to publish the decisions of 
the Supreme Court, which was debated at large. The debates are here. We also 

to publish, as I very well remember, and I am sorry that we have it not 
here, a volume containing various public documents. Therefore it seems to me 
that our practice has been to go into open session and remain in open session until 
the motion was made and carried to go into executive session. In many instances 
we have sat many days, during such sessions as this, without going into executive 
session. We have had all kinds of business which was consistent with the organ- 


ization of the Senate alone under the Constitution. I believe that has been the 
practice; and if it was right then, I believe it to be right at the present time. 


Mr, Chase presented his views as follows : 


The Constitution is sufficient to settle this a. if we couple it with the 
previous practice of the Senate. The Constitution provides that Congress shall 
meet on the first Monday of December in each year, unless it be otherwise ordered 
by law. It also provides that on extraordinary occasions the President may con- 
vene both Houses, or either of them. Under that provision, the President, upon 
what he deems an extraordinary occasion, has convened the Senate. With what 
powers has the Senate assembled? [apprehend it is not the occasion which deter- 
mines the extent of the power and the character of the body ; the constitutional 
provisions determine its character. It is the Senate that is assembled—the com- 
plete Senate, clothed with all its constitutional powers. It is not the occasion upon 
which it is assembled which determines the powers of the Senate. If the Presi- 
dent, instead of convening the Senate, had upon an extraordina SE, 
the failure of the apgeegtnion bills—convened both Houses of Congress, wou d 
not the two Houses have been a complete Congress, adequate to the transaction of 
all business which any Con may transact? I sup) there can be no doubt 
on that point ; and if there is no doubt upon that, then this Senate, the Senate now 
assembled, is a complete Senate. 


Mr. Douglas spoke as follows: 


The Senator from Indiana seems to be under the impression that we have been 
convened in executive session. I do not understand that such is the nature of the 
call of the President ; nor could he call us together for that purpose alone. The 
President has convened a special session of the Senate of the United States with 
the view that the attention of the Senate may be called to executive business; but 
it is the Senate that has assembled. I apprehend, then, we meet under the Consti- 
tution as the Senate. We come together in open session. We may do any act, 
after we have assembled, which it is competent for the Senate to do by itself with- 
out connection with the House of Representatives. I therefore understand that I 
have a right to bring in any resolution to call upon a Department for information 
which may relate to legislative business at the next session of Congress. I may 
feel it my duty to introduce a resolution calling for information, that it may be 
ready for action at the next session. 


* * a * = * . 

The fact of the President of the United States having intimated that the extra- 
ordinary occasion on which he has called us together relates to executive business 
does not limit our powers or our duties. He cannot limit our powers at this ses- 
sion by stating that he was induced to call us for a certain purpose, no more than 
an extraordinary Congress, called on account of a deficiency in the revenues or a 
deficiency in the appropriations can be confined to the objects for which the Presi- 
dent calls them together. When we come together we meet under the Constitu- 
tion and have all ti ppomens which the Constitution gives us. Therefore, I regard 
this call as a call of the Senate of the United States—an extra session of theSenate 
meeting as a Senate—and we have all the powers of the Senate under the Consti- 
tation, and it requires a special motion to go into an executive session. 

Mr. Seward, with his usual care and skill, condensed his views into 
the shape of a resolution, which he offered during this debate, to the 
following effect : 

Resolved, That the Senate is not restricted at this session to the consideration of 
matters purely executive, but that such consideration may be extended to all mat- 
ters proper to be transacted by the Senate without the co-operation of the House 
of Representatives. 

This resolution appears to have grown so rapidly in the estimation 
of Senators that it became the will of the Senate by common con- 
sent, so much so that it was agreed to without even a division. I 
am warranted in saying this because, on March 7, two days later, I 
find in the Globe the following : 

Mr. Hunter. I believe itthas been decided by the Senate that we may at this 
session do whatever the Senate may do at any time alone without conjunction with 
the House of Representatives. 

The PRESIDENT. It has been so decided. 

. Hunter. That being the case, I offer a resolution, and as it is simply one of 
inquiry, I hope the Senate will, by unanimous consent, consider it at this time. 

Theresolution wasoffered, read, and adopted, anditin no way related 
to executive business. After that, and during the same special session 
of the Senate, many other questions were considered of like charac- 
ter. 

The Senate was convened in special session by proclamation of the 
President on the 4th of March, 1853. The proceedings of that session 
are remarkable for their bearing upon the point now under consid- 
eratien. On the 7th of March, Mr. Clayton, then Senator from Dela- 
ware, rose in open session and submitted the following resolution : 

Resolved, That the President be respectfully requested, if compatible in his 
opinion with the public interest, to communicate to the Senate the propositions 
mentioned in the letter of the Secretary of State accompanying the executive mes- 
sage to the Senate of the 18th February last, as having been agreed upon by the 
Department of State, the British minister, and the State of Costa Rica, on the 30th 
of April, 1852, having for their object the settlement of the territorial controver- 
sies between the states and governments bordering on the river San Juan. 

Resolved, That the Secretary of State be directed to communicate to the Senate 
such information as it may be in the power of his Department to furnish, in regard 
to the conflicting claims of Great Britain and the State of Honduras to the islands 
of Roatan, Bonacca, Utilla, Barbarat Helene, and Morat, in or near the Bay of 
Honduras. 

In connection with the presentation of these important resolutions 
Mr. Clayton announced that as soon as he could do so without inter- 
fering with the necessary business of the Senate it was his purpose 
to discuss the topics which were suggested by them, and he expressed 
ea” that he would have an opportunity of doing so at an early 
period. 
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On the 9th of March Mr. Badger made a long personal explanation 
upon subjects purely legislative, leading to elaborate statements also 
amlin, and Borland. At the conclusion of 
these statements, the speech of Mr. Clayton in support of his reso- 
lutions is to be found. It occupied two days in ivory, and fills 
twenty-five columns of the Globe. Its topics were of the greatest 
magnitude and importance, and he took a wide and powerful range 
in their discussion. Upon the conclusion of this very able speech, 
Mr. Douglas rose and gave notice that on the following day he would 
proceed to reply to it. 

On the following day, Mr. Cooper submitted a resolution in regard 
to “the contract entered into with Messrs. Howland & Aspinwall 
for supplying the Japan squadron with coal, the price per ton which 
the said coal will cost delivered in the Chinese seas, the amount of 
commissions and insurance respectively, together with the rate of 
exchange which the Government will be required to pay for such of 
the coal as may be purchased in England,” and in relation to other 
matters of a similar character. 

Mr. Sebastian submitted a resolution touching Indian annuities, the 
amounts and the dates of each payment due to the Choctaw tribe of 
Indians, “including the interest on investments under the treaty of 
1837, together with a statement in detail of the expenditures under 
the various treaty provisions for education.” 

Mr. Brodhead introduced a resolution touching the duties of the 
Committee on Claims. 

Mr. Chase submitted a resolution “that 2,000 additional copies of 
the report of Captain R. B. Marcy of his exploration of the waters of 
the Red River” should be printed for the use of the Senate, “and that 
200 copies of the report of Captain Sitgreaves, ordered to be printed 
for the use of the Senate, be furnished to Captain Sitgreaves.” 

Then, after these preliminaries touching upon almost every subject 
connected with the legislation of the country, Mr. Douglas rose to 
reply to Mr. are, which he did in a speech running through the 
entire day and filling sixteen columns of theGlobe. On the 14th, Mr. 
Mason continued the debate on Mr. Clayton’s resolution ; on the 15th 
Mr. Clayton again spoke, and so the debate continued many days, 
interspersed with the presentation of all kinds of legislative ques- 
tions and their continuous discussion. Among these legislative ques- 
tions, sprinkled through the Globe containing the proceedings of that 
special session of the Senate, we find the following: ‘ Mexican 

oundary Commission,” “Select Committee on Frauds,” “Superin- 
tendent of Printing,” “ Printing of maps and charts,” “ Repairing 
Capitol rooms,” “Indian expenditures,” “Ringgold’s Coast of Cali- 
fornia,” “Duties on iron,” “Naval works,” “ Light-house report,” 
“ Patent Office Building,” “United States bonds abroad,”—a resolu- 
tion and a speech on thesubject by Mr. Brodhead—“ Publication of 
Senate debates,” “Printing a report on commerce,” “ Report of Com- 
mittee on Frauds,” “ Commercial relations,” ‘‘ Custom-house at San 
Francisco,” “ Mexican claims,” “The fisheries;” and then a long politi- 
cal debate seasoned with a good deal of animosity to close up with, 
in which Mr. Butler of South Carolina, Mr. Chase, and Mr. Weller 
participated. 

On the 11th of April that special session of the Senate adjourned, 
after occupying thirty-seven days and filling eighty-seven pages of the 
Globe with its proceedings in open session. 

Moving a little further down the stream of time and history we 
reach a most eventful and interesting period. The Senate of the 
United States was convened on the 4th of March, 1861, under extra- 
ordinary circumstances indeed. There are some here now, a few, 
who were here then. It isamazing tome thatanybody, with aknowl- 
edge of that period, would interpose a point of order upon the reso- 
lution which I have presented. Questions were considered at that 
session fraught with the very existence of thisGovernment. On the 
13th of March Mr. Douglas introduced his famous resolution; which 
read as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of War be requested to inform the Senate what forts, 
arsenals, navy-yards, and other public works, within the limits of the States of 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, and Texas, are 
now within the actual possession and occupation of the United States, and by what 
number of men each is garrisoned and held, and whether re-enforcements are ne- 
cessary to retain the same; and if so, whether the Government has the power and 
means, under existing laws, to supply such re-enforcements within such time as the 
exigencies and necessities of the case may demand ; and whether the defense and 
protection of the United States and their interests make it necessary and wise to 
retain military possession of such forts, places, and other property, except at Key 
West and Tortugas, and to recapture and reoccupy such others as the United States 
have been deprived of by seizure or surrender, for any other purpose and with a 
view to any other end than the subjugation and occupation of those States which 
have assumed the right to secede from the Union, and within whose limits such 
forts and other public property are situated ; and if such be the motives for recapt- 
uring and holding the forts and other public property, what military force, includ- 
ing regulars and volunteers, would be necessary to enable the United States to re- 
duce the said States aforesaid, and such others as are supposed to sympathize with 
them, to subjection and obedience to the laws of the Union, and to protect the Fed- 
eral capital. 

From that day till March 28, the day of the adjournment, a debate 
over this resolution raged with almost unparalleled violence. Every 
view that the human mind could take of the complicated powers of 
this Government was presented; every duty of legislation was dis- 
cussed; every plan for the future was put forward. It is true that 
other legislative business was touched upon, but the resolution offered 
by Mr. Douglas was the main feature of that session. No words of 
mine could give additional strength to this precedent. It stands out 
by itself, overwhelming all points of order. 
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A special session of the Senate was convened on the 4th of March, 
1865. On the question whether a certain resolution had been errone- 
ously enrolled, a point of order was made, which elicited an opinion 
from Mr. Trumbull, which I desire to submit. On page 1426, of Part 
2 of the Congressional Globe, Thirty-eighth Congress, second session, 
Mr. Trumbull said: 

I will inquire of the Senator from Massachusetts if it would not be competent at 
this session for the Senate to prescribe such rules as it thought proper in regard to 
its action in legislative matters for its own government, just as we form our com- 
mittees with reference to legislative matters? Do we not admit members to seats 
in open session? ‘This is not an executive session of the Senate ; it is a special ses- 
sion of the Senate. We may do any business that the Senate can transact without 
the House acting in conjunction. 

The Senate was convened in special session March 4, 1873. One of 
the first things to be observed in opening the CONGRESSIONAL REc- 
ORD, which contains the proceedings of that session, is a resolution 
offered by my predecessor, Mr. Morton, on the 6th of March, on the 
subject of trade between the United States and the dominion of 
Canada. The resolution is as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be instructed to report to the 
Senate, at its next session in December, the amountof imports from the provinces 
composing the Dominion of Canada to the United States for the years 1871 and 
1872, and the amount of exports to the same provinces from the United States for 
the same years, and the amount of imports and rts between the United States 
and the same provinces for the two years p ng the termination of the reci- 
procity treaty. 

Having offered the resolution, Mr. Morton said : 

I shall ask to have the resolution laid on the table now ; but if the session shall 
be prolonged for some days, I shall ask the Senate to take it up from the table for 
the purpose of enabling me to submit some remarks upon the question of the 
relations between the Dominion of Canada and England and this country. 


It would seem that I have almost an exact precedent in the course 
pursued by Senator Morton, the leader of the opposition at that time 
on this floor. / ; 

I come next to a precedent which somewhat pains me to produce. 
I always regret to convince ony one against his will, and most of all 
the Senator from Michigan, [Mr. Ferry.] It will be remembered 
with what alacrity he sprang to his feet yesterday, bringing to bear 
upon my resolution all the weight of his parliamentary experience 
and reputation acquired while presiding over this body as well as in 
a long and distinguished service asa member of it. 1 could not at 
that time have flattered myself with the support of so eminent an 
authority, with the opinion of that Senator himself, given under less 
exciting circumstances, more maturely considered, and more ela 
rately put before this body. It will hardly be believed, and yet it is 
a fact, as will be seen on the thirty-eighth page of the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorD for the special session of the eae Congress, that on 
the 11th of March that distinguished gentleman so far forgot that 
the Senate in — session could do nothing but executive business 
as to submit, have read, and considered at that time the following 
very legislative resolution : 

Resolved by the Senate, That the Secretary of War be directed to consider the 
expediency of dedicating to the public use so much of the island of Mackinac, 
lying in the Straits of Mackinac, within the county of Mackinac, in the State of 
Michigan, as is now held by the United States under military reservation or other- 
wise, (excepting the Fort Mackinac and so much of the present reservation thereof as 
bounds it to the south of the village of Mackinac, and to the west, north, and east, 
respectively, by lines drawn north and south, east and west, at a distance from the 
present fort flag-staff of four hundred yards,) to be reserved and withdrawn from 
settlement, occupancy, or sale, under the laws of the United States, and dedicated 
and set apart as a national public park, or grounds, for health, comfort, and pleas- 
ure, for the benefit and enjoyment of the people ; that all persons who shall locate 
or settle upon or occupy the same or any part thereof, except as herein provided 
shall be considered trespassers and removed therefrom ; that said public park shall 
be under the exclusive control of the Secretary of War, whose duty it shall be to 
make and publish such rules and regulations as he may deem necessary or proper 
for the care and management of the same. Such regulations shall provide for the 
preservation from injury or oa of all timber, mineral deposits, natural curi- 
osities, or wonders within said park, and their retention in their natural condition. 
The Secretary may, in his discretion, grant leases, for building purposes, of small 

ls of ground, at such places in said park as shall require the erection of build- 
ings for the accommodation of visitors, for terms not exceeding ten years; all of the 
proceeds of said leases, and all other revenues derived from any source connected 
with said park, to be expended, under his direction, in the management of the 
same and in the construction of roads and bridle-paths therein. He shall provide 
against the wanton destruction of game or fish found within said park, and against 
their capture or destruction for any purposes of use or profit. He also shall cause 
all persons trespassing upon the same, when by law thus setapart, to be removed 
therefroin, and generally shall be authorized to take all such measures as shall be 
necessary or proper to fully carry out the objects and purposes expressed ; and that 
the Secretary be required to report to the Senate, at the opening of the next session 
of a whether or not such dedication would be incompatible with the public 
service. 


Sir, it would seem as if this resolution was enough to estop the 
Senator from Michigan on the foint of order now before the Senate ; 
but, as if Providence intended to be kind to me on this occasion, i 
find that he followed this most extraordinary resolution with an ex- 
tremely earnest speech in favor of the power of the Senate somehow 
or other by itself, and without the aid of the House of Representa- 
tives, to abstract from the public domain the Island of Mackinac and 
dedicate and set it apart as a national public park for health, com- 
fort, and a for the benefit and enjoyment of the people—of 
course of Michigan. The proceeding is an extraordinary one, and I 
think could not have taken place in any but an extraordinary ses- 
sion. It was not executive in its character as we understand exec- 
utive duties in this body; but the Senator from Michigan aimed to 
make it very executive in itself, and, what is still more extraordinary, 
the Senate at that time absolutely adopted that resolution on the yeas 








and nays by a vote of yeas 37 and ay 13. Points of order slept at 
that time so far as the Senator from Michigan was concerned. The 
Senator knows that I hold him in bomeree esteem, but I certainly 
would commend him hereafter to withhold his points of order on 
subjects of this kind. After the adoption of that resolution it would 
not be surprising to find scattered through the records of the pro- 
ceedings of that session the consideration of such questions as steer- 
age immigrant passengers, railroad lands, and railroad bonds, a reso- 
lution by Mr. Fenton on the subject of the finances, which reads as 
follows : 

Resolved, That the Committee on Finance be directed toinquire what measure or 
measures can be adopted by the Government which shall give to the country a cur- 
rency convertible into gold at the will of the holder, thus securing greater stability 


in the exchanges of trade, in the work of production and investment, and in the 
compensation of labor ; and to report, by bill or otherwise, at the next session of 
Congress. 

Nor are we surprised to find that Mr. Morton, taking advantage of 
the fact that the Senator from Michigan and others had waived all 
points of order, asked and obtained unanimous consent to introduce 
and have considered and adopted a resolution on the subject of the 
emancipation of slavery in the island of Porto Rico, which reads as 
follows : 

Resolved, That the Senate of the United States have received with joy the intel- 
ligence that the republican Government of Spain have abolished slavery in the 
island of Porto Rico, and raised the colored ple of that island from the condition 
of slaves to the rights and privileges of citeene of the Spanish Republic. 

Resolved, That by this act the ng of Spain have given new assurance to the 
world that in establishing republican institutions they are actuated by a genuine 
love of liberty and sincere regard for the natural rights of all men ; and that it 
will be accepted as an omen of the power and perpetuity of the Spanish Republic. 


It is aside from my purpose or I might comment somewhat on the 
duration of the aforesaid Spanish Republic and on the auspicious 
omen which was hailed at that time. The session then jogged along 
attending to the withdrawal of papers, agricultural reports, the 
Committee on the Levees of the Mississippi River, and other kindred 
subjects. The consideration of these questions so broadered out on 
every side that the then Senator from Connecticut, Mr. Ferry, felt 
himself at last impelled to make a point of order similar to the one 
now pending before this body. It was somewhat elaborately dis- 
cussed, and finally on page 204 of the CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD I 
have cited in this connection it will be found that the point of order 
was decided adversely to the Senator from Connecticut by a vote on 
the yeas and nays of 25 yeas to 19 nays. This action of the Senate 
- —- time I may be pardoned for denominating in the nature of a 
clincher. 

Again, on the 4th of March, 1875, the Senate was convened in 
special session. In that session there arose one of the gravest and 
most important questions ever presented to this body, which was 
considered in open session. It was upon a resolution offered by Mr. 
Morton; which read as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate, That the State government now existing in the State of 

and represented by W: P. Kellogg as governor, is the lawtul gov- 

ernment of said State ; that 1 is republican in form; and that every assistance 

necessary to sustain its proper and lawful authority in said State should be oon 

by. the United States, when properly called upon for that purpose, to the end that 

thelaws may be faithfully and promptly executed, life and property protected and 

Saeens oe violators of law, State or national, brought to speedy punishment 
or \° ‘ 


Upon this resolution was launched one of the most memorable dis- 
cussions in our history. It took a wide range and embraced a broad 
field of questions and illustrations. No point of order was made 
against its consideration. 

On the 8th of March of the same year, as appears on page 2 of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 4, part 1, Mr. Clayton, then Senator 
from Arkansas, offered the following resolution: 


Resolved, That a committee, consisting of four members of the Committee on In- 
dian Affairs and three members of the Committee on Territories, making seven in 
all, be appointed to visit the Indian Territory during the recess of the Senate, with 
authority to inquire into the condition of affairs in that country, the manner in 
which justice is administered, and the wants and capacities of the lawful inhab- 
itants thereof with respect to self-government; and to report at the next session of 
the Senate the result of their inquiry and what legislation, if any, is needed. 


Upon the presentation of this resolution the then Senator from 
Connecticut, Mr. Ferry, who never seemed weary of raising points of 
order on this subject and never satisfied with the ruling of the Sen- 
ate, again interposed one. The point of order made led to a discus- 
sion which is now of great value. On page 26 of the volume of the 
RECORD just cited the distinguished Senator from Ohio, now a mem- 
ber of this body, [Mr. SiERMAN, ] spoke as follows: 


I have but a word to say about this matter. Iam afraid the Senate will do to- 
day what it has very often done, confuse the question arising upon the point of 
order with that of the —— of the appointment of the committee, That the 
Senate of the United States have the power to pass this resolution I do not think 
there can be any doubt. That the Senate of the United States, although sitting in 
a called executive session, may authorize a committee to make inquiries even for 
a legislative purpose I do not think there can be any doubt. The Senate of the 
United States is a permanent body. We have the same power now that we would 
have if the House of Representatives was present, omnes only that we cannot pass 
laws; but we may inform ourselves, may prepare ourselves, and seek information 
wherever we choose. 

T shall vote against the resolution of the Senator from Arkansas because I do 
not think we ought to organize this committee. While I shall vote against it on 
that ground, at the same time I have no doubt that the Senate of the United States 
has the power and the right, if it chooses to exercise ft, to raed a resolution of this 
kind. Therefore, while 1am against the resolution of the Senator from Arkansas, 
I would not bind the Senate not to pass a resolution of this kind. 
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Inanswer to an objection made by Mr. Hamlin, Mr. Morton responded 
as follows: 


I would ask the Senator from Maine this question: What is the difference in 
principle or in power between appointing a standing Committeo on Indian A ffairs, 
which we created yesterday, to consider all legislation in regard to Indian matters, 
and appointing a special committee of the kind designated by this resolution? 


Again Mr. Morton observes : 


A resolution lies on the table which I offered on the first day of this session and 
upon which I was told this same question of order would be raised. I was there- 
ore at some trouble to examine into what had been the action of the Senate in ex- 
ecutive sessions, and although it has not been uniform, yet the general current of 
that action has been to recognize the power of the Senate to do anything ata called 
executive session that did not require the co-operation of the House of Represent- 
atives. The passage of a bill does require the co-operation of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and therefore you cannot pass a bill at this session and have it lie 
over till next winter and then go before the House of Representatives. That bill 
cannot get before the House then for other reasons than the one named by the Sen- 
ator from Maine; but whatever the Senate can do when the House is in session 
that does not require the co-operation of the House, that the Senate can do when 
the House is not in session ; and I think that is the general current of the prece- 
dents of the Senate. 

I need hardly pause to ask what the House would have to do with 
the consideration of the resolution which I have offered to this body. 
The answer is too obvious for the question even to be put. 

Mr. Howe, then a member of this body, presented his views thus: 

Mr. President, it seems to me the Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] stated the 
truc rule. Though we are convened by an executive order and for executive busi- 
ness, we are convened; this is the Senate, and the Senate can do to-day whatever 
the Senate is capable of doing alone at any time. It seems to me the reason is very 
manifest why you cannot a bill to be considered by the House of Representa- 
tives at the next session. That reason is this: it is legislative power which passes 
a bill, and the whole legislative power is vested by the Constitution in Congress, 
and Congress consists of two Houses, the Senate and House of Representatives ; and 
so you are careful to recite in every bill which goes from either House that it is an 
enactment “by the Senate and House of Representatives in Congress assembled.” 

. * * * 7 * * 

I shall vote that this resolution is entirely in order, and I wish the Senate would 
— that question distinct in its mind from the other question as to whether the 
resolution is pos or not. I have as yet heard no reason offered why the res- 
olution should be adopted; but I am just as unable to discover any reason why 
we should deny to the Senate the power of adopting it if it be a proper one. 

Mr. Sargent thus expressed his views: 

Upon the point of order I intend to vote that it is within the power of the Senate 
to receive this resolution. I shall do so because I think the Senate has this power 
and has exercised it upon a great many occasions, and I should be very sorry to 
have a precedent deliberately set which would prevent us hereafter from acting 
upon matters of this nature. 

Mr. EpMuNDs, who was against the resolution, expressed himself 
upon the point of order as follows: 

I am notclear by any means that the Senate has not the power in its present ses- 
sion to take any step which it thinks fit to do in respect of acquiring information, 
either by instructing a committee here to inquire into any subject which may bea 
proper matter for legislative consideration or otherwise. I am inclined to think 
we can doit. Of course, legislation does not grow out of it at this session; but I 
think it would be alittle strange to hold that this body being convened as a con- 
stitutional body may not exercise its own judgment in respect of what matters it 
will consider at this present time. When it comes to passing a bill, thatis another 
thing. It may not have the a to do that; but certainly it seems to me that it 
ought to have the power under the Constitution to deliberate upon any proper 
topic; and therefore I should have great hesitation in voting that the offering of 
this resolution is out of order. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen concurred with the views which I have just 
cited, in the following terms: 

My opinion is very clear that the Senate has a right to obtain information in any 
way, to pass resolutions, to a committees to obtain information. I am very 
clear that the Senate has a right to giveimformation. Itmay be very important to 
certain branches of the Government that an expression of the opinion of this body 
should in certain emergencies be made, and therefore I am not in favor of taking 


any action which will restrict the power of this body, while I shall vote against 
the resolution on its merits. 


Sir, the resolution which I have offered proposes to give information 
upon a great and overshadowing question ; it proposes to give the 
country and the various departments of the Government information 
as to the opinion which the Senate of the United States entertains 
upon a great public matter, and I concur with the view so tersely and 
strongly stated by Mr. Frelinghuysen that— 


_It may be a important to certain branches of the Government that an expres- 
sion of the opinion of this body should in certain emergencies be made. 


The whole subject afterward being tabled, the point of order was 
carried with it. 

Asimilar point of order was afterwards, on the 20th of March, made 
against the reception or consideration of a resolution offered by the 
Senator from New Jersey (Mr. Frelinghuysen) relative to the condi- 
tion of Louisiana. After discussion, the decision of the Senate will 
be found on page 95 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, containing the 
proceedings of that session, in a vote by the yeas and nays, wherein 
the point of order was overruled by a vote of 28 to 24. 

__ These precedents would appear to be sufficient. They are almost, 
if not entirely, unbroken in their line. It is not merely a question 
of weight of authority, but the decisions are practically unanimous 
to the effect that the Senate, convened in session as it is now, may 
express its opinion by resolution involving the most elaborate dis- 
cussion of the widest range of subjects; it may call for information 
on every branch of legislation; it may discuss the propriety of such 
call; it may compose standing and select committees, many of which 
can have nothing whatever of an executive charaeter referred to 
them. It is only necessary to cite the practices of the present ses- 
sion to prove all I have said. The very last act of the then distin- 


guished Senator from Maine, and now the distinguished Secretary of 
State, Mr. Blaine, as he was bowing himself from the presence of 
this body, was to present a resolution upon the great and important 
question of the count of the electoral votes for President and Vice- 
President of the United States—a resolution now pending before 
this body. On motion of the Senator from Alabama, [Mr. MorGan, } 
the Senate, a few days since, expressed its opinion on the subject ot 
the asassination of the Czar of Kussia, and sent that opinion to the 
uttermost parts of the earth. It has not only raised all the ordinary 
standing committees of the body to which business of every possible 
description may be assigned or referred, but it has created select 
committees which, as I have said, can have no relation whatever to 
business sent to this body by the Executive. We witness daily the 
withdrawal of papers from the files of this body, and other orders 
taken with the express view of future legislative action. 

The resolution now pending, against which the point of order has 
been made, simply calls for an expression of this body upon a ques- 
tion fairly within the scope of its duties. I am very willing to sub- 
mit to the decision of the Senate in view of the history of the Senate, 
as shown by its own record, whether the point of order is well taken. 

Thanking the Senate for the courtesy extended to me, I close this 
discussion so far as I am concerned. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I simply desire to add to what the Senator from 
Indiana has said, the clause of the Constitution which I will read: 

He [the President] shall from time to time give to the Congress information of 
the state of the Union, and recommend to their consideration such measures as he 
shall judge necessary and expedient; he may, on extraordinary occasions, convene 
both Houses, or either of them, and in case of disagreement between them with 
respect to the time of adjournment, he may adjourn them to such time as he shal! 
think prope?. 

The proclamation of the President which convened this session 
called it an “ extraordinary session ;” and that is all the language 
that either the Constitution or the proclamation of the President has 
applied to it. 

Mr. MORRILL. It was not, Mr. President, from any reluctance on 
my part that the question presented by the resolution of the Senator 
from Indiana should be discussed here at this extra session, but it 
was solely in reference to a procrastination of the session of the Sen- 
ate that I made the objection at the threshold. It would seem by 
the precedents which have been made heretofore by the Senate that 
the Senate have always had a great hesitation about doing anything 
except what the session was specially called to consider, and the 
Senator from Indiana shows a little remarkably with what alacrity 
the minority always assume the position of the preceding minority. 
The precedents cited and the quotations from the remarks of Senators 
it will be noticed were not from the democratic side of the Senate in 
favor of doing anything except what the session was called for. I 
am very glad the Senator from Indiana pays so much deference to 
the opinions of those formerly in this body who represented polit- 
ical positions antagonistic to that of the then democratic side of this 
Chamber. 

I had supposed that we had upon several occasions introduced reso- 
lutions confining the business of the Senate to the particular pur- 
poses for which we were called together. So far as I am concerned, I 
withdraw the point of order, as I suppose the resolution will go over 
at all events for to-day, and will not come up for discussion until to- 
morrow. I assure the Senator from Indiana that if there is a dispo- 
sition here to discuss this or any other subject, so far as this side of 
the Chamber is concerned I think they are quite ready. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Vermont withdraws 
his point of order. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I wish merely to say that I have no doubt the 
Senator from Indiana was right as to his power to offer the resolu- 
tion, and that the Senate might have received it and acted upon it; 
but when he — to-morrow to take up this question, I think 
some very reasons can be given why he should not be allowed 
to open a ncial debate at this time. While I believe the Senator 
is perfectly right on the point of order, and that he has a right to 
present the resolution to be considered when the Senate is ready to 
consider it, I think his own judgment will lead him to conclude 
that it is not advisable for him now to open a discussion so broad and 
comprehensive as his resolution invites. If it be opened, we may as 
well bid good-bye to any hope of a short executive session. How- 
ever, that subject will be more properly considered to-morrow when 
the Senator proposes to call up his resolution. 

Mr. VOORHEES. The resolution will be printed and go over 
under the rule ? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will be printed and go 
over under the rules, objection being made to its present considera- 
tion. 

OFFICERS OF THE SENATE. 

Mr. DAWES. I offer a resolution, which I ask may be considered 
at the present time. 

Mr. PENDLETON. Let it be read for information only the first 
time, subject to all objection. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read for infor- 
mation. 

The resolution was read, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Senate do now proceed to the election of its Secretary, Ser- 
= and Doorkeeper, Chief Clerk, Principal Executive Clerk, tod 
shaplain. 
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Mr. PENDLETON. Let the resolution go over under the rule. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. Objection being made, the resolution 
goes over under the rule. 

Mr. DAWES. In order to save time, I offer several other resolu- 
tions which I have in my hand. If there is objection, of course they 
must go over; and I shall ask to have them taken up after the reso- 
lution which I have just offered has been oe upon by the Senate. 
I offer the following resolution, which perhaps the Senator from Ohio 
will not object to considering at this time: 

Resolved, That George C. Gorham, of California, be, and he hereby is, elected 
Secretary of the Senate. 

Mr. PENDLETON. Let that go over. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Objection being made, the resolution 
goes over. 

Mr. DAWES. I offer the following resolution with the same view: 

Resolved, That Harrison H. Riddleberger, of Virginia, be, and hereby is, elected 
Sergeant-at-Arms and Doorkeeper of the Senate. 

Mr. PENDLETON. Let that go over also. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Objection being made, the resolution 
goes over. 

Mr. DAWES. I offer the following resolution : 

Resolved, That Charles W. Johnson, of Minnesota, be, and hereby is, elected 
Chief Clerk of the Senate. 

Mr. PENDLETON. Let that go over. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution goes over, objection being 


made. 

Mr. DAWES. I offer the following resolution: 

Resoled, That James R. Young, of Pennsylvania, be, and hereby is, elected 
Principal Executive Clerk of the Senate. 

Mr. PENDLETON. Let that go over. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Objection being made, the resolution goes 


over. 

Mr. DAWES. I offer the following resolution : 

Resolved, That Rev. Byron Sunderland, D. D., of the city of Washington, be, 
and hereby is, elected Chaplain of the Senate. 

Mr. PENDLETON. Let that go over. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Objection being made, the resolution goes 


over. 

Mr. DAWES. I do not propose to ask the Senate to consider these 
resolutions until after the Senate has passed upon the first resolution 
I have offered. I submit them now in order that they may lie over 
under the rule. 

in! gh pemeamemr a The resolutions have gone over under 
the rule. 


Mr. HOAR. I do not suppose that the Public Printer would have 
a list of the old documents, but of the documents published since the 
establishment of that office. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I do not think he has, but I will inquire. The 
resolution can do no harm. If he has the information, the heads of 
Departments can obtain it there and send that list to us. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

LIST OF CONGRESSIONAL PUBLICATIONS. 

Mr. COCKRELL submitted the following resolution; which was 
considered by unanimous consent, and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senato be, and hereby is, directed toreport to 
the Senate at the beginning of the next session of Congress complete lists of any 
and all books, reports, documents, and pamphlets issued, printed, or published by 


order of Congress and of either House other than those contained in the numbered 
series of session documents from March 4, 1789, to March 4, 1881. 


OFFICERS OF THE SENATE. 


Mr. DAWES. Iask for the present consideration of the resolu- 
tion which I offered yesterday in relation to the oflicers of the Senate. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Massachusettseasks 
the present consideration of a resolution, which will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution submitted yesterday by Mr. 
DaweEs, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Senate do now Praccet to the election of its Secretary, Ser- 
ees and Doorkeeper, Chief Clerk, Principal Executive Clerk, and Chap- 
ain. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the reso- 
lution. ‘ 

Mr. DAVIS, of Illinois. Mr. President, on a recent occasion I 
stated the reasons that determined my vote on the organization of 
the Senate, not expecting to satisfy a class of politicians accustomed 
to party discipline and unable to appreciate free thought and inde- 
pendent action. Fair criticism is always entitled to respect, and the 
public man who shrinks from it, even when harsh, does not deserve 
forbearance. An attempt has been made to have it appear that the 
Legislature which elected me to the Senate contained a republican 
majority, and that the State of Illinois, on the popular vote, was also 
largely republican. Both these assumptions are unfounded. The 
Legislature at that time stood as follows, according to the official 
compilation of the Secretary of State: 
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It is thus seen that the republicans and the democrats were almost 
equally divided, and that a few independents turned the scale. For 
President, Hayes received 278,232, Tilden 258,601, and Cooper 17,233. 
Hayes’s clear majority was 2,398 in a poll of over half a million. These 
figures prove how closely balanced the two parties were in 1376-77. 
More than 90 per cent. of the votes voluntarily cast for me as Sen- 
ator were from democrats, without pledges, conditions, or corre- 
spondence of any kind whatever. They knew my political ante- 
cedents, and they also knew that neither the honor which was freely 
conferred upon me nor any other distinction that could be offered 
would alter any conviction I had formed or deflect me from the course 
of duty as it appeared to my best judgment. Having accepted this 
generous trust under these circumstances, good faith required me to 
sustain the organization of the Senate as it had existed in the last 
Congress. No principle was involved, but merely the control of com- 
mittees and of officers. I have voted steadily against change, and I 
shall continue in that way until the end is reached, being answerable 
only to my conscience and to my constituents for this act. 

What my friend, the distinguished Senator from New York, prop- 
erly calls “‘ a constitutional majority ” was disclosed when the Vice- 
President, not a member of this body, gave the casting voice for the 
committees. However fleeting or fractional that majority may be, 
we are commanded to accept it and to obey it. 

The majority that chose the committees is fairly entitled to cheose 
the officers of the Senate. One naturally goes with the other in order 
to perfect the organization. This conclusion will neither be delayed 
nor obstructed by any vote of mine, and it cannot ba reached too 
soon for the public interest. I do not regret at all that the new Ad- 
ministration, which has to confront thecountry with its policy, should 
have the control of both branches of Congress. The responsibility 
for measures to be proposed cannot be avoided, with the power to 
initiate all legislation. The majority is not large enough to indulge 
in rash experiments, and the minority is sufficiently strong to check 
any tendency to excess. Between these two elements the great voice 
of independent opinion can always be heard with effect, and the 
country has every my of peace and prosperity. 

Mr. PENDLETON. Mr. President, I hope the honorable Senator 
from Massachusetts does not intend to press the consideration of the 
resolution at this time: I hope he does not intend to intervene to the 
obstruction and the detriment of the public business which has been 
confided to the Senate. I should hope that, upon consideration, he 
would feel it to be his pleasure and his duty, either himself to let the 
resolution lie on the table to be called up hereafter, and to move to 
go into executive session, that we may attend to business, or that he 
would indicate a willingness that I should do so with his concurrence. 
If either of these courses is agreeable to him, I shall have nothing 
further tv say to the Senate at this time. 








EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


A message was received from the President of the United States, 
by Mr. O. L. PRUDEN, one of his secretaries. 

Mr. INGALLS. I move that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the con- 
sideration of executive business. After thirty-five minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened; and (at one o’clock and 
forty-five minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned. 




















THURSDAY, March 24, 1881. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. J. J. Buttock, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 
LIST OF DEPARTMENT PUBLICATIONS. 

— COCKRELL submitted the following resolution; which was 
read : 

Resolved, That the heads of each of the Executive Departments be, and hereby 
are, directed to report to the Senate atthe beginning of the next session of Con- 
gress complete lists of any and all books, reports, documents, and pamphlets is- 
sued, printed, or published by their respective Departments, and by each and 
every bureau and officer thereof, from March 4, 1789, to March 4, 1881. 

Mr. HOAR. I suggest to the Senator from Missouri, without in- 
terfering with the resolution, that my impression is that on inquiry 
he will find that that information is all gathered together in one 
place, in the Government Printing Office, and that each of those 
documents, the number printed, and the cost could be furnished 
with great ease there. I think if the Senator would inquire of the 
Public Printer he would find that that officer can furnish him with- 
out difficulty what the heads of Departments will require a good 
deal of work to furnish. But I merely make that suggestion to To 

Mr. COCKRELL. I apprehend that it cannot be furnished in that 
way, because it has been recommended by the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, who has charge of the documents, that a list similar to this be 
furnished. It was recommended at the last session. AsI have been 
unable to find any document showing a list of the publications of the 
Government, I have offered the resolution, and I propose to offer an- 
other, directing the Secretary of the Senate to furnish all those not 
included in the regular serial list furnished to the Senate, so that at 
the beginning of the next session we may have a list of everything 
published by the Government from 1789 to 1881. 
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Mr. DAWES. Mr. President, I heartily agree with the Senator 
from Illinois that the permanent organization of the Senate should 
be as speedily accomplished as possible, and I think nothing will so 
contribute to expedition in the transaction of all the executive busi- 
ness of the Senate as to settle these uncertain questions at the thresh- 
old. They have caused, as the Senator from Ohio must certainly 
have observed, a great deal of delay, which has attended this execu- 
tive session, of which he cannot be so tired as I am myself. In order 
to bring this executive session to a close as quickly as possible, I feel 
it to be my duty to press this and the other resolutions, which seem 
to me to stand at the threshold ; namely, the proper organization of 
the Senate. ; 

Therefore, agreeing with the Senator from Ohio in the desirability 
of accomplishing the pope of this session, I desire to press this 
resolution at as early a day asIcan. If it would suit the conven- 
ience of the Senator from Ohio to have time for the preparation of 
any remarks which he desires to submit upon the proper organiza- 
tion of the Senate, I have no doubt that that courtesy which controls 
this Senate will accord to him any time that he may indicate. If at 
any fature reasonable period it will be more convenient for him to 
address the Senate upon the subject than now, and then come to a 
vote upon it, I shall be for one quite anxious to accommodate the 
Senator; but if it is not for the purpose of suiting the personal con- 
venience of the Senator in view of any remarks he desires to submit, 
but a general idea of the Senator that we postpone to the indefinite 
future the organization of this body, I can hardly acquiesce in the 
suggestion. 

Mr. PENDLETON. I knew that if I made an appeal to the cour- 
tesy of the Senator in behalf of my own convenience I should meet 
with the response which I have just had. I do not, however, make 
any appeal on that ground. I desire to expedite the public business 
by attending to the business of the Senate. I desire that this resolu- 
tion, which will give rise to more or less obstruction of the public 
business, shall be laid aside to be called up when we shall have done 
that which we are called upon here to do. 

When the Senator offered his resolution yesterday, I hardly thought 
that he intended that it should be pressed very soon to a conclusion. 
I rather thought that he intended it as a kindly reminder to this side 
of the Chamber that the power had passed away from it, and that 
it was lodged in what has co called and indorsed by high authority 
to-day—but I think improperly—“ the constitutional majority of the 
Senate.” There is no majority of Senators here on either side; the 
Senators are equally divided politically; and that condition of affairs 
gives rise to the exercise of a constitutional contrivance to rescue 
the Senate from a dilemma, when the exigencies of the politics of 
fifty million people and thirty-eight States eventuate in an equal num- 
ber of Senators upon each side. It is well known tothe Senate that 
some of the most astute and penetrating minds in the country do not 
believe that the constitutional power of the Vice-President extends 
to questions affecting the organization of the Senate. I have no in- 
tention to discuss or further allude to that question at this time. 

I had thought that the resolution was a gentle reminder to us also 
that we were no longer to enjoy the monopoly of a distinction which 
has been very frequently and ostentatiously commented upon, that 
confederate brigadiers sat only on this side of the Chamber; that 
we were no longer to have the statement made of the democrats 
alone, which I have heard made during two years in this Senate so 
often, that the majority ruled the Senate, and the caucus ruled the 
majority, and confederate brigadiers ruled the caucus. Indeed it 
rather seemed to me that the introduction of this resolution meant to 
give us notice of one of. two things—either that the control of the 
caucus, which has been so often ascribed to some of my fellow-Sena- 
tors here—I mean the confederate brigadiers—was exercised in other 
caucuses than ours, or else that our friends on the other side of the 
Chamber were so well pleased with the experiment they had made 
as far as they had gone that they intended to try it a little further by 
giving to us another confederate brigadier to take charge of the order 
and business of the floor. If this was the intention of the Senator 
from Massachusetts in any of its aspects, I beg to assure him that we 
will take notice upon the mere introduction of his resolution of these 
facts without any further enforcement. 

But why should we enter upon this business? The Senate is organ- 
ized; the clerks are at their desks; the Sergeant-at-Arms is at the 
door; the messengers and pages and subordinates are all performing 
faithfully, justly, to the satisfaction of everybody, on the floor at 
least, the various duties. Now, since the committees have been ap- 
pointed the Senate is perfectly equipped for the regular and orderly 
transaction of its business. We need no change in order to accom- 
plish that. Your table, Mr. President, is piled with business; the 
committees are charged with business. Why not goon in the regular 
way and discharge that business, and if afterward it be either our 
peers or our convenience to discuss this resolution, then bring 
it up 

I appeal to the Senator from Massachusetts, [Mr. Dawes,] I ap- 
peal to my honorable colleague [Mr. SHERMAN] and to the Senator 
from Vermont, [Mr. MorRILL,] who were yesterday so apprehensive 
that a few remarks by the Senator from Indiana [Mr. VooRHEES] 
would protract this session or call for an extra session—I appeal to 
them in behalf of the interest that they expressed for a short execu- 
tive session, to interpose their influence, great as it justly is, in order 
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that this resolution may lie upon the table. If that course is nct 
taken, it will be nec to enter into a long discussion involving 
the personnel of the present organization of the Senate, involving the 
personnel of the proposed organization of the Senate, and involving 
an investigation of all the precedents. 

Here I may say in the hearing of the conservative Senator from 
Massachusetts that the precedents are all against him, even from the 
very beginning of the Government and during the troublous times of 
1861. Moreover we shall be obliged to give our attention to the con- 
siderations so eloquently urged only two years ago by so many Sen- 
ators on the other side of the Chamber (the honorable Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. ANTHONY] whom I do not see now in his seat 
and other honorable Senators whom I do see) who foretold the doom 
that would come upon the Senate if speedily and hastily the officers 
of the Senate were changed. 

Mr. President, I appeal to the Senate ; I appeal to those gentlemen 
who believed yesterday that debate was not proper here; I appeal to 
everybody who desires that the public business shall be attended to 
and that the Senate shall adjourn; I appeal to all my fellow-Senators 
who desire that we should s ily execute the great duties that have 
been devolved upon us by the President, that this resolution shall lie 
over; for in aspirit of entire kindness, without the slightest disposi- 
tion to trans, in the least possible degree the decorum and mod- 
eration which should characterize our intercourse upon this floor, I 
say to them that the resolution will not speedily pass the Senate. 

Mr. HARRIS. I move that the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of executive business. 

Mr. DAWES. - I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. HARRIS. Understanding that executive business is the main 
if not the whole object the President had in view in convening us, I 
make that motion in order that we may perform the duties that have 
been devolved upon us. 

Mr. DAWES. I withdraw the call for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. HARRIS. I demand the yeas and nays. 

' The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. BURNSIDE, (when Mr. ANTHONY’s name was called.) On this 
question my colleague [Mr. ANTHONY] is paired with the Senator 
from Maryland, (Mr. GROOME.] If my colleague were here, he would 
vote “nay. 

Mr. MORRILL, (when the name of Mr. EDMUNDS was called.) My 
colleague [Mr. EDMUNDS] is paired with the Senator from North Car- 
olina, [Mr. VANCE. ] 

Mr. GARLAND. The Senator from Vermont is mistaken in that 
announcement. The Senator from Vermont [Mr. EDMUNDS] is paired 
with myself upon all questions. Iexchanged the pair one day to suit 
the convenience of the Senator from North Carolina, [Mr. VANCE, ] 
who was then absent from the Chamber. 

Mr. MORRILL. Very well; that is all right. 

Mr. FERRY, (when his name was called.) By the vote thus far I 
perceive that the division takes a political direction, and I am paired 
with the Senator from Georgia [Mr. HILL] on all political questions. 
Were he present, I should vote “ nay.” 

Mr. GARLAN D, (when his name was called.) I am paired with the 
Senator from Vermont, [Mr. EDMUNDS. ] 

Mr. KELLOGG, (when his name was called.) I am paired with 
the Senator from North Carolina, [Mr. VANCE.] Were he present, I 
should vote “nay.” 

Mr. MCPHERSON, (when his name was called.) Upon this and 
like questions I am paired with my colleague, [Mr. SrwELu.] Were 
he present, I should vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SAUNDERS, (when his name was called.) On political ques- 
tions for the time being I am paired withthe Senator from Kentucky, 
{[Mr. WiLt1aAMs.] The voting so far indicates that this is a political 
question, and I refrain from voting. If the Senator from Kentucky 
were here, I should vote “ nay.” 

The roll-call having been concluded, the result was announcod— 
yeas 31, nays 33; as follows: 

YEAS—31. 
Davis of W. Va., Jackson, 
Fair, Johnston, 
Farley, Jonas, 
George, Jones of Florida, 
Gorman, Lamar, 
Grover, Maxey, 

Morgan, 


Hampton, 
Pendleton, 


Harris, 

NAYS—33. 
Logan, 
MeDill, 
MeMillan, 
Mahone, 
Miller, 
Mitchell, 


\ orrill, 
Davis of Tilinois, Ingalls, Platt of Conn,, 
Dawes, Jones of Nevada, Plattof N. Y., 


ABSENT—12. 


Bayard, Pugh, 
Beck, _ ~ 

2a ary, 
Slater, 
Ves 
Voorhees, 
Walker. 


Brown, 
Butler, 
Call, 
Camden, 
Cockrell, 
Coke, 


Plumb, 


Sawyer, 
Pel ll 


Teller, 
Van Wyck. 


Allison, Edgerton, 

Blair, Frye, 

Burnside, Hale, 

Cameron of Pa., Harrison, 
Cameron of Wis., Hawley, 

Conger, Hill of Colorado, 
Con ‘oar, 


Anthony, Garland, 
Edmunds, Groome, 
Ferry, Hill of Georgia, 


So the motion was not agreed to. 


Sewell, 
Vance. 
Williams. 


Saunders, 
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A message was received from the President of the United States, by 
Mr. O. L. PRUDEN, one of his secretaries. 

Mr. BECK. Mr. President, notwithstanding the great number of 
yery important nominations that the President of the United States 
nas sent to us, and in the face of another communication just re- 
ceived, it is evident that the majority of this Chamber do not pro- 

to go on with the business for which we were called together. 
I find on the table among the caucus nominees the following resolu- 
tion: 

Resolved, That Harrison H. Riddleberger, of Virginia, be, and hereby is, elected 
Sergeant-at-Arms and Doorkeeper of the Senate. 

As I have heard it whispered that some man of that name (I assume 
it cannot be this man, but the similarity of names is striking) was 
the person who introduced what was generally known as the repudi- 
ation bill that passed through the Legislature of Virginia, and the 
people were only saved from the infliction of it by the veto of the 
democratic governor, I should like a little while to seek out whether 
this is the person, what character of bill that was, and why the re- 
publican party should become so attached to a confederate brigadier 
with these antecedents, who was a Hancock elector as well. I should 
like to inquire into that matter, and I move that the Senate adjourn 
in order to give us time for the inquiry. I call for the yeas and nays 
on the motion. 

eee and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded tocall 
the roll. 
Mr. BURNSIDE, (when Mr. ANTHONY’s name was called.) On 
this question my colleague [Mr. ANTHONY] is paired with the Sena- 
tor from Maryland, [Mr. Groome.] If my colleague were here, ke 
would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. FERRY, (when his name was called.) Iam paired on political 
questions with the Senator from Georgia,[Mr. H1Lt.] Were he here, 
I should vote “nay.” 

Mr.GARLAND, (when his name was called.) As before announced, 
and I announce now for the rest of the day, I am paired with the 
Senator from Vermont, [Mr. EDMUNDS. ] 

Mr. KELLOGG, (when his name was called.) I am paired with 
the Senator from North Carolina, [Mr. VANCE.] Where he present 
I should vote “ nay” 

Mr. McPHERSON, (when his name was called.) I again announce 
my pair with my colleague, (Mr. SEWELL,] and I shall not take the 
time of the Senate to again announce it. 

The roll-call having nm concluded, the result was announced— 
yeas 31, nays 32;' as foHows: 

YEAS—31. 
Davis of W. Va., Jackson, 
Fair, Johnston, 


Farley, Jonas, 
Geo Jones of Florida, 
Lamar, 
Maxey, 
0 , 
Pendleton, 
NAYS—32. 
Jones of Nevada, 
Lo; 


Garmen, 
Grover, 


Platt of Conn., 
~_— of N. ¥., 


Ingalls, 


Gaston, 
roome 
Hill of Georgia, 


So the Senate refused to adjourn. y 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. Looking into the Journal, and recurring 
to the proclamation of the President convening the Senate in exec- 
utive session, I find these words: 

Whereas objects of interest to the United States require that the Senate should 
be convened at twelve o'clock on the 4th of March next, to receive and act upon 
such communications as may be made to it on the part of the Executive. 

Inasmuch as I see on the desk of the Chair a communication just 
received from the President, I move that we proceed to the consid- 
eration of executive business in accordance with this proclamation. 

Mr. HARRIS. Upon that motion I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded to 
eall the roll. 

Mr. BURNSIDE, (when Mr. ANTHONY’s name was called.) Inas- 
much as there are likely to be several roll-calls to-day, I announce 
once for all that my colleague [Mr. ANTHONY] is paired with the 
Senator from Maryland, [Mr.Groomr.] If my colleague were here, 
he would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. FERRY, (when his name was called.) Iam paired, as I before 
announced, with the Senator from Georgia, [Mr. Hit1.} I should 
vote “nay” if the Senator from Georgia were present. 

Mr. KELLOGG, (when his name was called.) I am paired with 
the Senator from North Carolina, [Mr. VANCE. } If he were present, 
I should vote ‘nay ” and he would vote “ yea.’ 

The roll-call was concluded. 


Saunders, Williams. 


Mr. BECK. My colleague [Mr. WILLIAMS] was compelled to leave 
the city in consequence of serious illness, and is paired on all political 
questions with the Senator from Nebraska, [Mr. SAUNDERS.] I shall 
not make the announcement any more, but will let it extend over all 
the votes taken to-day. 

The result of the roll-call was as follows: 


YEAS—32. 


Harris, 
Jackson, 
Johnston, 


Jon 
J eae ot Florida, 
Lamar, 


Bayard, Davis of Illinois, 
Beck, Davis of W. Va., 
Brown, Fair, 

Butler, Farley, 

Call, George, 

Gorman, 

Grover, 
Hampton, 


Pendleton, 
Pugh, 
Ransom, 
Saulsbury, 
Slater, 
Vest, 
Voorhees, 
Walker. 


Camden, 
Cockrell, 
Coke, 


Allison, 


Edgerton, 
Blair, 
B 


Frye, 
ide, Hale, 
Cameron of Pa., Harrison, 
Cameron of Wis., Hawley, 
Conger, Hill of Colorado, 
Conkling, Hoar, 
Dawes, Ingalls, 


Jones of Nevada, Plattof G@onn. 
Platt of N. Y., 


loa. 

MeDill, Plumb, 
MeMillan, Rollins, 
Mahone, Sawyer, 
Miller, Sherman, 
Mitchell, Teller, 
Morrill, Van Wyck. 
ABSENT—12. 


Anthony, Garland, Sewell, 
Edmunds, Van 


Groome, ce, 
Ferry, Hill of Georgia, Saunders, Williams. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The vote of the Senate being equally 
divided, the Chair votes “nay ;” and the motion is lost. 

Mr. HARRIS. Inasmuch as the Chair has given the casting vote 
against proceeding to the consideration of executive business, I take 
for granted that the Chair deems it proper that the day should be 
devoted by the members of this body to the consideration of the 
various nominations now pending before the committees; and in 
order that the Senate may so devote the day, I move that the Senate 
do now adjourn ; and upon that motion I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. BROWN, (when the name of Mr. Hint, of Georgia, was called.) 
It has already been announced by the Senator from Michigan [ Mr. 
FERRY] that my colleague [Mr. HitL] is paired with him on political 
questions. I announce it again now, but will not continue to make 
the announcement if there should be subsequent calis of the yeas 


and nays. ’ 

Mr. SAUNDERS, (when his name was called.) As I announced 
before, I am paired with the Senator from Kentucky, [Mr. WILL- 
IAMS, } and I shall not announce it again. Let it be understood that 
we are paired on all these votes. 

The roll-call having been concluded, the result was announced— 
yeas 29, nays 32; as follows: 

YEAS—29. 
Davisof W. Va., Johnston, 
Fair, 


onas, 
Jones of Florida, 
Maxey, 


Pendleton, 
h, 


Saulsbury, 
Slater, - 
Vest, 
Voorhees, 
Walker. 


Platt of Conn., 


Blair, Platt of N. Y., 
Burnside, 


Cameron of Pa., 
Cameron of Wis., 
Conger, 


Con iR 
Davis of Dlinois, 


Bayard, 
Beck, 


Hill of Georgia, 


Lamar, 
McPherson, 


Jones of Nevada, Saunders, 


So the Senate refused to adjourn. 

Mr. PENDLETON. I move to lay the pending resolution on the 
table, and upon that motion I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary called the roll, 

Mr. FERRY. If not paired with the Senator from Georgia, [Mr, 
Hit,] I should vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 31, nays 33; as follows: 


YEAS—31. 


Davis of W. Va., 
Fair, 
Farley, 
George, 

rman, 
Grover, 


= 


Jackson, 
Johnston, 
Jonas, 
Jones of Florida, 
Meaney, 

Axey, 
M 


01 ’ 
Pendleton, 


NAYS—33. 


Cameron of Wis., 


Conger, 
Conkling, 
Davis of Nlinois, 


Plumb, 
Rolli 


Sawyer, 
Sherman, 
Teller, 

Van Wyck. 


Sewell, 
Vance, 
Williams. 


Harrison, 
ae 

Hill of Colorado, 
Hoar, 
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Ingalls, Mahone, Platt of N. Y., Teller, 
Jones of Nevada, Miller, Plamb, Van Wyck. 
Logan, Mitchell, Rollins, 
MeDill, Morrill, Sawyer, 
McMillan, Platt of Conn., Sherman, 

ABSENT—15. 
Anthony, Garland, Kellogg, Sewell, 
Edmunds, Groome, McPherson, Vance, 
Ferry, Hill of Georgia, Saunders, Williams. 


So the Senate refused to lay the resolution on the table. 

Mr. MAXEY. I desire to submit a motion, and before doing so shall 
give my reasons for it. I am sorely troubled in spirit. Politics makes 
strange bedfellows. I have heard for several years past the air 
beaten with cries coming from this Chamber, from the other, from 
the hustings, from the pulpit, from the press, everywhere beaten 
into the ears of the people of the North, men, women, and children, 
that the country was in danger of being placed under the domination 
of confederate brigadiers. I remember on this floor about five years 
ago the State convention of my State called to make a constitution 
was denounced as a rebel, revolutionary, democratic convention ; and 
when we have modestly thrown back to them that there were on 
their side confederate brigadiers who had been appointed to office— 
Akerman, Longstreet, Mosby, and others—the reply has been that 
they had brought forth fruit meet for repentance. Yet I have seen a 
whole party take into full fellowship and brotherhood a confederate 
brigadier who announced himself a democrat, yet a democrat, always 
a democrat, and who proclaimed, and I may say almost defiantly, 
and turning to the republicans said that he had no apologies to make 
or excuse to offer for the course that he had pursued; that he had 
none to make here, he had never made any elsewhere; and yet this 
confederate democratic brigadier, in the presence of the Senate and 
of the whole people, was surrounded and an ovation given to him, and 
the right hand of friendship and fellowship extended. I donot under- 
stand that. I cannot see why a confederate democratic brigadier 
should be blessed on one side and cursed on the other. 

There is another thing that troubles me, Mr. President. We are 
called upon here to reorganize the officers of the Senate, and one of 
the nominations made is the nomination of a gentleman who is not 
only a democrat, as I understand, but was a democratic elector at 
the last presidential election on the Hancock and English ticket, and 
he is to be given to us by this same republican party as the Sergeant- 
at-Arms. Mr. President, have the days of the millennium comearound ? 
What does all this mean? Idonot understand ; I cannot understand 
it. I remember also that this same party have proclaimed in the face 
of the whole world that they were the authors, the finishers of that 
clause of the Constitution, in thefourteenth amendment, which I ap- 
prove and indorse, that the validity of the public debt shall never 
be questioned. But do they now mean to say that that applies only 
to the national debt, that the nation shall not dishonor itself or dis- 
grace itself, but that a State may repudiate its debt, and that they 
may take into their fold and place in the most important office in 
this Senate a man who is a readjuster according to his own showing? 

I remember the other day in the speech, which was certainly adroit, 
of the Senator from Virginia [Mr. MAHONE] he was asked the ques- 
tions, “ Are you a democrat? Are you a republican?” And he re- 
plied from his place in the Senate: “I was elected as a readjuster. 
Do you know whatthey are?” The Senator from Georgia [Mr. HILL] 
did not seem to know. I do. I understand the word “readjuster 
means that the Senate is to be readjusted in all its officers; that the 
republican party readjusts itself under the banner of a confederate 
brigadier-general, a democrat, who proclaims that he never has re- 
pented of any of his past sins; and the offices of the Senate are to be 
readjusted under his leadership. 

Mr. President, that may be. Politics makes strange bedfellows; 
but Ido hope and trust in the Lord that I never shall lie down on 
such a bed as that. I want to study these things over; I do not 
understand them; and I propose to submit a motion by which we 
may have time to understand this new arrangement, this new read- 
justment, whereby the republican party takes back, as far as one of 
the important offices, that of Secretary of the Senate, is concerned, 
a man whom we would call down in Texas a pitching mustang, who 
pitches out of the republican traces whenever it suits him to pitch 
out—he is tocome back; and why? I remember that the papers 
were full for months that the Senator from Virginia would vote for 
certain officers; that he would vote to turn the Secretary of the Sen- 
ate out and put that man in. I see it is about to be done. That is 
another portion of the readjustment. The pitching mustangs are to 
be taken into this circle of readjustment along with the confederate 
brigadier-generals—democrats who ran as democrats on the electoral 
ticket, claiming to be readjusters. If that goes before the country 
and the republican party can stand it, 1am perfectly sure that we 
can on this side. But let us think about this thing a little; and in 
order that we may think about it, study over it, and comprehend this 
new readjustment, I move that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of executive business. 

Mr. HARRIS called for the yeas and nays, and they were ordered 
and taken. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I will again state that I am paired with my 
colleague, [Mr. SEWELL..] 


ee 


YEAS—32. 
Bayard, Davis of Illinois, Harris, Pendleton, 
Beck, Davis of W. Va., Jackson, Pugh, 
Brown, Fair, Johnston, Ranson, 
Butler, Farley, Jonas, Saulsbury.. 
Call, George, Jones of Florida, Slater, 
Camden, Gorman, Lamar, Vest, 
Cockrell, Grover, Maxey, Voorhees, 
Coke, Hampton, Morgan, Walker. 

NAYS—32. 
Allison, Edgerton, Jones of Nevada, Platt of Conn., 
Blair, Frye, Logan, Platt of N. Y., 
Burnside, Hale, MceDill, Plamb, 
Cameron of Pa., Harrison, McMillan, Rollins, 
Cameron of Wis., Hawley, Mahone, Sawyer, 
Conger, Hill of Colorado, Miller, Sherman, 
Conkling, Hoar, Mitchell, Teller, 
Dawes, Ingalls, Morrill, Van Wyck. 

ABSENT—12. 

Anthony, - Garland, Kellogg, Sewell, 
Edmunds, Groome, McPherson, Vance, 
Ferry, Hill of Georgia, Saunders, Williams. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. Upon the motion of the Senator from 
Texas that the Senate now proceed to the consideration of executive 
business the yeas are 32 and the nays are 32. The motion is lost. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, the six or seven persons nominated 
to fill the various offices in the organization of the Senate, with the 
exception of the distinguished divine who is nominated for Chaplain 
and the oe. nominated for Secretary, are wholly unknown to 
me, and I suppose unknown to a majority of the Senators upon this 
floor. Senators who have been here as long asI have been know that 
the gentleman nominated for Secretary is an efficient and competent 
officer, not more so than the present incumbent. In respect to the 
others I have known nothing until they were nominated, I have had 
no opportunity of ascertaining anything as to the character of men 
they are; and in order that J, in common with other Senators, may 
have time to satisfy myself as to the propriety of turning out a corps 
of officers that I undertake to say—and every Senator upon this floor 
will verify the fact—have been efficient and obliging and blameless, 
before we substitute the new names for those gentlemen we should 
take time to maturely consider the propriety of the step, and in order 
that we may do so, I move to postpone the further consideration of 
the pending resolution until the first Monday in December next ; and 
upon that motion I demand the yeas and nays. 

Mr. poem Will the Senator withdraw that motion for a mo- 
ment 

Several SeNaToRS. It is debatable. 

Mr. HARRIS. It is a debatable motion. 

Mr. LOGAN. Thatistrue. Mr. President, I do not wish to detain 
the Senate on this motion, but I desire to answer the suggestion made 
by the Senator from Tennessee, for it certainly is a very novel one. 

He says that he desires time to examine into the capability of the 
gentlemen nominated by the republicans for officers of the Senate, 
that the Senate may understand whether or not they are suitable per- 
sons to be chosen. This would not appear strange at all if the Sen- 
ator desired this examination for the purpose of ascertaining whether 
he would cast his vote in favor of these men or not. Now, I presume 
he will not say here that under any consideration whatever he would 
vote for either of these men that have been named. When he says 
that their names are brought forward without any knowledge of him- 
self, and I suppose that might apply to his side of the Chamber, as to 
the fitness of these individuals, I would like to ask him what notice 
did he and his colleagues give to this side of the Chamber when they 
changed every officer in it? What history did these gentlemen give 
to usof those men? What information did they give us in reference 
to their qualifications and fitness? The names were presented here 
in the Senate and voted without a word. - 

nnener Will the Senator allow me to interrupt him a mo- 
ment 

Mr. LOGAN. Certainly. 

Mr. FARLEY. The names of the gentlemen who ure now the offi- 
cers of this Senate were presented here about two years ago, and they 
were debated; the question of the election of these officers and the 
removal of the then officers of the Senate was diseussed at large for 
two or three days. The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ANTHONY } 
and the distinguished Senator from New York [Mr. CONKLING] and 
the then Senator from Maine (Mr. Blaine) opposed the organization 
of the Senate at that time by the election of new officers. We now 
have officers, the Senate is organized, and the proposition now be- 
fore the Senate is to disorganize the officers by electing new officers. 

Mr. LOGAN. That is not the point at all. What I was speaking 
tg was the fact that we had not sent word to your side of the Cham- 
ber as to the capacity of these officers; had not gone and consulted 
your side of the Chamber in reference to it. When I said “ without 
a word,” I meant a word as to the character. and fitness of the nom- 
inees. The Senator from Tennessee appeals to us that the gentlemen 
on the other side should have a certain kind of knowledge as to the 
fitness of these nominees. Why, sir, this is an unheard-of proceeding, 
to require one side of the Chamber to present names for consideration 
to the other side of the Chamber before we shall decide as to whether 
we shall elect them or not, if we have the power to do it. No sucls 
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thing has ever been thought of before at any time, so far as the 
different party organizations ure concerned. 

I thought when I rose that I would only say this much; but now 
the Senator from Texas says that one of the persons selected by our 
side of the Chamber, the person selected for Secretary of the Senate, 
is what is termed in Texas a kicking mustang. By that remark I 
should infer that there was another kind of mustang that is not a 
kicking mustang. 

Mr. HARRIS. “Pitching mustangs,” not “ kicking.” 

Mr. LOGAN. I do not wish to apply any such—I will not say 
epithet—or to try to cast opprobrium on any officers here by com- 
paring them with mustangs or with broad-horns or with anything 
else; but in answer to the Senator I will say that the gentleman he 
referred to is as well qualified a man as ever performed the duties of 
Secretary of the Senate. 

Mr. MAXEY. Will the Senator allow me? 

Mr. LOGAN. Certainly. 

Mr. MAXEY. I said nothing against the gentleman referred to. I 
kpow him well. He was an excellent ofiicer, one of the best I think 
that could be presented. That is not the point with me. Asa ques- 
tion of party discipline, I was simply trying to understand how the 
republican party could place a gentleman in such an important posi- 
tion who was in the habit of doing pretty much as he pleased on 
questions of party nominations. That was the point I made, and I 
referred to it in the manner I did not with any design to injure him 
in the least. 

Mr. LOGAN. I will say to the Senator from Texas that this side 
of the Chamber is under many obligations for the kindly suggestion 
that he has made to them in reference to the manner in which they 
should ne their own party discipline. I know the Senator is 
quite a disciplinarian; he has been in former times, and is entitled to 
much credit for that; but if he will only be kind enough to allow us 
to manage our own affairs in our own way, we shall not try to inter- 
fere with the management of his affairs in hisway. If wemake mis- 
takes, you are not responsible for them, but we are. Let the respon- 
sibility rest with us; we take it, and ask noman to share it with us. 

Now, then, let me say, so far as that is concerned, that I hope the 
other side of the Chamber will allow us, whether we mismanage our 
affairs or not, to at least think that we are of age and are competent 
to decide for ourselves. If we present unworthy men for considera- 
tion, do not vote for them. If we vote for them, it is our responsi- 
bility, not yours. I say this in all kindness. I think I may appeal 
to the Senator and his colleagues that we at least be considered in 
our manhood and not in our infancy. We certainly do not consider 
that side of the Chamber in this light. You managed your affairs 
when you had the majority. You say now we have not the majority, 
and I desire just for a moment to reply to what was said by the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. PENDLETON] on that point. 

He said this morning that many persons whose opinions were to be 
considered did not believe that we had a right to organize because 
of the fact that we had not a majority of Senators here. I believe 
that was substantially what the Senator said. If we do organize the 
Senate, it shows that we have a majority ; if we fail to organize it, 
it shows that we have not a majority. How are majorities ascertained 
except by the roll? There is no other way. If the Senate stands a 
tie so far as the Senators themselves are concerned in numbers, then 
by virtue of the Constitution it is provided that that knot shall be 
untied by the voice of the presiding officer of the Senate of the 
United States; and, sir, if it was not so provided this Senate might 
stand locked day after day, week after week, and month after month. 
If there is any reason for any man to say that such a knot in the 
Senate cannot be untied by the voice of the Vice-President, I should 
like to know the reason. The reason is all the other way. If reason- 
able men make a constitution providing a body for the purpose of 
legislating for the country, they will certainly provide in that instru- 
ment that legislation may go on; and if you announce the doctrine 
that legislation may not go on because the Senate is tied and the 
Vice-President must sit there voiceless so far as a decision is concerned, 
you provide then by your Constitution a way by which you may not 
legislate, and not a way by which you can legislate. 

ence I say the provision of the Constitution is a wise one and the 
precedents which we have before us are numerous in fact that the 
Vice-President has untied the Senate in the election of officers of the 
Senate. I read one the other day. Senators will find, if they exam- 
ine the precedents, that the Senate was again untied by Vice-Presi- 
dent Fillmore under exactly such circumstances. When the Senate 
was a tie in reference to the Blection of an officer of the Senate he 
voted to untie the Senate, for the reason that there is no means by 
which legislation can proceed where there is a tie, except by the ex- 
ercise of that right of the Vice-President, who sits as President of the 
Senate. That much I say merely in answer to the Senator from Ohio. 

Now, Mr. President, let us proceed in order and organize the Sen- 
ate. Tho Senator from California [Mr. FarLEy] says we seek to dis- 
organize it. Why, sir, the disorganization he speaks of is not disor- 
ganizing the Senate; it is merely changing the officers of the Senate, 
which we have a right to do at any time when we have the numeri- 
cal strength to doit. Having that strength—— 

Mr. BUTLER. I wish to propound an inquiry to the Senator from 
Iihnois. I ask him if there are any charges of inefficiency against the 
present officers of the Senate ? . 
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Mr. LOGAN. Any charges? 

Mr. BUTLER. Any charges of inefliciency as a reason for their 
removal ? 

Mr. LOGAN. Why, Mr. President, no. I will only act toward the 
Senator as he has acted.toward me, and ask him, were there any 
charges of inefficiency against the officers that you turned out two 
years ago when you put these in their places? No, sir. That is not 
the question. The question is, have we the power to change them? 
If we have, we have the right. That is all there is in it. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. Will the Senator permit me to ask him a 
question ? 

Mr. LOGAN. Certainly. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. I desire to know when it was in the his- 
tory of the Government that this thing ever was done under the same 
circumstances as now proposed; when it was that at an executive 
session called as this has been, for the purpose of considering such 
communications as the Executive might feel disposed to send to this 
oe it went into the business of a complete and radical reorganiza- 

ion 

Mr. LOGAN. I will answer the Senator. I have not examined 
the precedents to know whether or not this was done in an executive 
session. I listened only yesterday morning to the Senator from In- 
diana [Mr. VOORHEES ] who piled precedent on precedent to show that 
legislative business had been done at executive sessions. It is not 
a question whether the change of officers has been made in an exec- 
utive session heretofore. The question is, have we the right and the 
power to doit? The Senate, as well as the Senator from Florida, for 
he is a good l4wyer, knows that under our Constitution the Senate of 
the United States is a continuous body. It is the Senate in legisla- 
tive session; it is the Senate in executive session; it is the same or- 
ganization, the same body, the same power, having control of itself 
at all times; having control of its organization and its officers every 
day, every hour, every minute that it has an existence when it is 
in session. That is the Senate of the United States, and that is its 
power under the Constitution. 

Mr. GARLAND. Mr. President—— 

Mr. DAWES. Will the Senator allow me to put an interrogatory 
to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr.GARLAND. I give way. 

Mr. DAWES. Suppose the Secretary of the Senate should resign 
to-day, would there be any impropriety in p ing to an election? 
Would it not be our duty to proceed to an election? And suppose 
the result should be a tie vote in the Senate, what would the Senator 
propose to do ? 

Mr. LOGAN. Adjourn. [Laughter.] 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. The Teantus wants an answer, I suppose. 

Mr. DAWES. I should like to know what the Senator from Flor- 
ida would propose to do if the misfortune should fall upon the Sen- 
ate of having its worthy and efficient Secretary resign to-day ? 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. We would elect a new one. 

Mr. DAWES. How would you do it it the Senate, proceeding in 
pursuance of just such a resolution as is now pending, should find 
the result to be a tie vote? 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. If the Secretary of the Senate were to 
die or resign there would certainly be a very pressing necessity to put 
somebody in his place; but I cannot for the life of me see the analogy 
between that case and the existing one, because we have already, as 
is admitted on all hands, a very efficient and capable officer now fill- 
ing the place. 

Mr. DAWES. Does the Senator think that would alter the Con- 
stitution ? 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. Not at all. 

Mr. DAWES. Then I infer—— 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. Idonotraise any question as to the power. 
I do not raise any question as to the mere naked power; but there are 
many cases where power exists and where propriety forbids its exer- 
cise. 

Mr. GARLAND. I would yield further, but I am afraid the Senate 
will adjourn before I get a chance to say something about this mat- 
ter. (Laughter. ] 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Arkansas resumes the 


floor. 

Mr. GARLAND. I want to say a few words, Mr. President, on the 
motion submitted by the Senator from Tennessee. Before I do that, 
however, I wish to say in reference to the power that is claimed for 
the Vice-President to cast his vote when the Senate is equally divided, 
that I have not a ee of doubt as to the power of the Vice-Presi- 


dent to do that. I think it is one of the most clearly conferred pow- 
ers in ths Constitution of the United States and one of the wisest pro- 
visions in that very wise instrument, and given for the express pur- 
pose of untying the Senate when it is in the predicament it is now. 
I shall not attempt to debate it, but if it becomes a question to be 
talked about I shall have something to say and shall give the reasons 
at length for this position. I believe, in other words, that whenever 
the Senate shall equally divided, the Vice-President, under the 
Constitution, becomes quoad hoc a Senator; in other words again, he 
is a latent Senator, only waked up for action whenever any question 
a comes before the Senate on which they are equally 

ivided. 

As to the procedure that is asked for here, the election of new 
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officers for the Senate, my impression is—I do not state it with the 
utmost confidence, however—that it has not been the custom of the 
Senate at what is called an executive session to change its officers. 
It has done so at extra sessions of Congress as a matter of course, 
and for good reason; but so far as my knowledge goes the existing 
officers at the close of a Congress have always continued through an 
executive session following it as they existed at the session preced- 
ing that executive session. If I am in error about this, the Senator 
from Massachusetts who has charge of these resolutions can correct 


me. 

But I wish to say something to the Senate now that goes beyond 
and above the mere matter of party discipline in this controversy, 
that goes far beyond the mere question of party power and party 
success. I assert it as a fact that I think cannot be successfully con- 
troverted, that until last Monday week there were not half a dozen 
men on the face of the earth who knew for a certainty what the com- 
plexion of this Senate would be, the Vice-President of the United 
States and President of the Senate thrown in. I may be in error as 
to that; but I assert with a considerable degree of confidence that 
until last Monday a week ago it was not known what would be the 
complexion of this Senate in casting its vote on any proposition. 
Upon the revealing of that fact and its way and manner, I have 
nothing to say. These are matters that gentlemen must take care of 
for themselves with a proper regard to their own constituency and 
their accountability to them. The mixtures and intermixtures of 

litics and of political bedfellows, as was said by my friend from 

‘exas, are like the verdicts of petit juries, among the unaccountable 
things, and life is too short to undertake now, at least on my part, to 
make out any true diagnosis or ——— of the matter; but here is 
the fact before us that a large number of gentlemen, oflicials of this 
Senate, who are acceptable, against not one of whom, as I believe, 
can one single charge be brought, either of malfeasance or misfeas- 
ance or non-feasance in office, upon a sudden, not even a respectable 
justice of the peace’s notice, are called upon to take their beds and 
walk, without a day’s preparation, without a moment’s notice com- 
pared with that which should be assigned to them when they are 
called upon to leave these places. These gentlemen have been here 
now nearly a period of two years, many of them depending for every 
particle of bread (and salt in that bread) that they have upon the 
small salary they get here; and they are called upon suddenly to 
leave, without any preparation, without anywhere to go, like the 
Son of Man, who it was said in the Scripture “Hath not where to 
lay His head;” and this at a short executive session, called by the 
President for special executive business. 

If my friend from Illinois alluded to the change of these officers 
two years since, there is no comparison at all between the cases. 
When the Senate met here on that occasion, it was distinctly known 
in every corner of the United States what the majority on this side 
was and would be on the roll-call; it was known after the election 
that preceded the assembling of Congress the preceding winter, so 
that Mr. Gorham, Mr. French, and those officials then here had due 
and timely notice and preparation to leave these places. Now I 
appeal to both sides of the Chamber—I am not speaking of party 
now at all, but I am speaking for these gentlemen who have de- 
meaned themselves as faithful servants—do not inflict an injury on 
some of these gentlemen and probably an irreparable injury upon 
them for life. It isa matter of but a few days at best; and if an 
extra session of Congress is called, (which God in His wisdom I hope 
will avert as one of the calamities to the country,) you may then, so 
far as I am concerned, have full leave and power and authority to 
go forward and elect your officers; but you are now to strike down 
some of the best officials the country has ever had for a little gain of 
possibly a week or two or a few months at most. 

It is not seriously, my brother Senators, a subject worthy of your 
consideration ; it is not a subject worthy of your action at this time. 
If these men could have known what was revealed here last Monday 
week, a month or two months or six months in advance, it would 
have been a different thing; and under the precedents as far as I have 
examined them, or as far as I have been told of them, if you organize 
according to your own notions next December no subsequent execu- 
tive session will cut you out of the officers then elected, but they 
will continue. 

Now let us see if there is not something decent and respectable left 
at last, irrespective of party discipline and party whip, where we may 
meet together on a common ground and let this matter go over until 
the regular session as indicated by the motion of the Senator from 
Tennessee. Ido not wish to be drawn into a contest of this sort 
here. Ido not, for the sake of the country, for the sake of all par- 
ties, for the sake of all peoples, want to have this contest, and I ask 
you, in the name of justice to these gentlemen who have had this 
short notice, to spare them, togive them a little more time. It is 
not, as the Senator from Illinois says, (if he will allow me to differ 
with him,) simply because you have the power you have the right to 
exercise it. 

Ob! it is excellent 


To havea giant’s strength ; but it is tyrannous 
To use it like a giant. 


I have taken leave, Mr. President, to say this much, and with this 
Iexpect to say no more on the subject. 
Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, I do not know how many Federal offi- 
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cers there are in the United States; I have heard it said about one 
hundred thousand. There are about nine million voters in the United 
States. Of that nine million the republican party of the United States 
do not vote one-half. The republican party of the United States have 
nearly all the Federal offices of the United States. There is now and 
then a democratic postmaster; possibly some other democrat occa- 
sionally in office, but it will not be denied that the great body of the 
offices are now held by republicans. 

Two years ago when the Senate was reorganized the democrats had 
11 majority. At that time the republicans had nearly all the offices 
in the gift of the different heads of Departments of the Union. What 

was then the conduct of the democratic Senate? If the publications 
that I see be correct—and I take it they are—the democratic Senate 
retained in office almost one-half of the officers who are now in oftice 
and were then in office under the authority of the Senate. In other 
words, nearly one-half of the officers of the Senate to-day and those 
under them I understand to be republicans retained in position by a 
democratic Senate. Why? Because they were efficient and faithful 
the proscriptive rule was not applied. Good men in office were re- 
tained here ; not all the good men who were in office, but a number 
of them. 

We have heard a great deal said about civil-service reform. The 
retiring President rounded some beautiful periods on that subject 
in his last message. The present distinguished gentleman who occu- 
pies the executive chair of the Union in his inaugural, I believe, 
referred to the same subject. I understand it to be a very well estab- 
lished rule, at least so far as the professions of the republican party 
are concerned, that civil-service reform should prevail, that good 
men in office should not be retired simply on account of political 
opinions. It is admitted by distinguished Senators that the present 
officers of the Senate are good men; they are capable men; they can 
stand a competitive examination anywhere ; they would be ready 
for a competitive examination if you desired it. Why, then, when 
you have nearly one-half the officers of the Senate, should you be 
impatient to take the balance? Is it quite liberal? Under the cir- 
cumstances just referred to by my honorable friend from Arkansas, 
is it just to these gentlemen? I think not. 

I have said that the republican party of the United States is not 
sustained by the votes of a majority of the voters of the United 
States. If I am right in that, then it would seem that a popular 
minority would not under a proper civil-service-reform rule be enti- 
tled to all the offices? Am I right? 

Mr. LOGAN. Will the Senator allow me? I suppose when he re- 
fers to the number of votes he refers to the number of votes that 
were counted, not to the number of voters in the United States? 

Mr. BROWN. Yes, sir; I refer to the number of votes that were 
counted. I presume there were some not counted, possibly in more 
sections than one. There was certainly some fraud in the elections 
in more sections than one. False count, if there has been any, or 
fraud in votes, or the use of money to control votes, is not confined 
to one section of this Union. 

In 1876 the democratic candidate, Mr. Tilden, received on the popu- 
lar vote for the office of President 4,284,885 votes ; Mr. Hayes, the 
republican candidate, received 4,033,950 votes; being a popular ma- 
jority for Mr. Tilden over Mr. Hayes of 250,935 votes, a quarter of a 
million difference in favor of the man who was counted out as the 
defeated candidate. At that clection Mr. Cooper, the candidate of 
the greenback party, received 81,740 votes; the prohibition candidate 
received 9,522; there were scattering 2,636 votes, making an aggre- 
gate of 93,598 greenback, prohibition, and scattering votes. Add those 
to the votes that the republican candidate for President received, and 
Mr. Tilden, the democratic candidate, still had a popular majority 
— all of 128,519 votes. Thus the popular voice was uttered in 

76. 

How did it stand in 1880? According to the American Almanac 
Mr. Garfield, the candidate of the —— party, received in 1880 
4,442,950 votes; General Hancock, the candidate of the democratic 
party, received 4,442,035 votes, being a majority for Garfield over 

ancock of 915 votes. At that election the greenback candidate re- 
ceived 306,867 votes. There were scattering 12,576, making a green- 
back vote and a scattering vote, added together, of 319,443 votes. 
The aggregate vote cast was 9,204,428. Mr. Garfield lacked ~ 159,264 
votes of receiving a majority of the whole number of votes cast in 
the United States for President. 

Thus the republican party to-day holds its power by a minority 
vote of the people of the United States. Then it would seem to be 
proper, as the two parties are so nearly balanced, less than a thousand 
of the popular vote between the two parties, that if we were to apply 
an honest, fair, civil-service rule, the democrats ought to have some 
of the offices. There are about four and a half million democratic 
voters in the United States. Except, as I have said, a few postmas- 
ters, and now and then one who has strayed into the camp, under a 
mistake probably of the appointing power, you have on the repub- 
lican side nearly all the offices, amounting to about one hundred 
thousand. We have a few officers still holding over under the au- 
thority of the House of Representatives, and about one-half, or a 
little over one-half, of the officers and employés of the Senate, and 
now you covet the little balance that are here. 

But let it be borne in mind that not only the two parties on the 
popular vote are about equal in the United States, but that the pop 
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ular vote is fairly and honestly reflected in the Senate of the United 
States, and to-day the two parties stand exactly balanced in this 
body. We have thirty-seven republican Senators and thirty-seven 
democratic Senators; we have one independent and one readjuster, 
as General MAHONE terms himself, and I prefer that he speak for 


himself. 

Mr. LOGAN. Will the Senator allow me to ask him a question, so 
that I may understand him? I do not wish to debate this matter, 
because I see where that would lead, and I certainly wish toavoid that ; 
but I should like to understand the Senator’s position. I ask if he is 
stating his own position, or whether he is trying to state the position 
which has been taken by the republican party when he says that 
the offices should be divided? What I mean is, is that his own posi- 
tion ? 

Mr. BROWN. That is my own position, that under civil-service 
reform, if you were to be honest about it, you should make a divis- 
ion. That is exactly my position. 

Mr. LOGAN. It is not a question as to whether we are honest. 

Mr. BROWN. Ido not mean personal honesty; I mean political 
honesty. 

Mr. LOGAN. I understand you. Is it your position that because 
of the fact that the presidential election according to the popular 
vote was decided by so close a vote, therefore the offices of the Gov- 
ernment should be divided between the respective parties ? 

Mr. BROWN. No, sir, I do not hold any such position; I was sim- 
ply commenting on your civil-service idea that has been made so 
prominent by two of your Presidents ; and I say if that rule is to pre- 
vail there ought to be a fair competitive examination, and in that 
examination I say that the democrats will often win, and it is fair 
that the four and ahalf millions of democrats ofthe Union should have 
some chance for office, and if you will not hold competitive examina- 
tions and we have a little squad left here, we should hold them and 
stay here till we do hold them. 

Mr. LOGAN. Very well. I wish right here to put in as a paren- 
thesis that so far as I am concerned—— 

Mr. BROWN. I do not object to the Senator asking questions, but 
Ido object to aa speeches injected into mine or taking up 
any length of time. He can reply to me when I have done. I have 
the floor. I will yield for a question, but I will not yield for com- 
ments. 

Mr. LOGAN. I will not comment; I want to ask a proper ques- 
tion and let the Senator answer it as either on the republican side or 
hisown. According to the theory he now presents to the country, 
saying that is the republican theory—I do not agree with him, but 
that is immaterial—if the offices are to be divided upon that prin- 
ciple, then the President of the United States would have to put in 
one-half his Cabinet republican, or we will say within one of half 
republicans and within one of half democrats and probably the other 
one independent. [Laughter.] That is thetheory. Do you believe 
that course would harmonize anything in this country ? 

Mr. BROWN. No, sir, I donot. I think there is a great deal of 
humbug in your theory, but you ought to be bound by it. 

Mr. LOGAN. I do not believe in any such theory myself. 

Mr. BROWN. Neither do I. Idonot know but that there was 
more good sense in the position taken by an old gentleman who once 
I believe oe the Presidency, that “ to the victors belong the 
spoils,” and I thus judge because you republicans in office have prac- 
ticed it, and you have done it for twenty years pretty successfully. 
Though two of your Presidents, it is true, have said a great deal 
about the theory of civil-service reform and competitive examina- 
tions, I say there is humbug in the doctrine, and the practice shows 
that it ishumbug. You do not practice it; you will not allow us to 
practice it. We are ready for competitive examinations now ; not 
on Cabinet officers, because the President should always choose his 
own advisers; not on heads of Departments; I say the party in power 
should have the direction so far as leading positions are concerned so 
as not to be embarrassed ; but when you come to apply it to the minor 
officers such as we have in the Senate, clerkships and positions of 
that character, if there is any propriety in the theory of what is 
called civil-service reform, or if it means anything, you should per- 
mit a competitive examination once in a while and let ademocrat take 
achance. Again, when you have good officers as you have here in 
.the Senate now, and nearly half of them on your side, you are tol- 
erably grasping I think if you do not permit us to hold them at least 
until you meet for a business session. 

a LOGAN. Will the Senator allow me to ask him one other ques- 
tion 

Mr. BROWN. Ido not care how many questions the Senator asks. 
I would Prnery however, to go on with my remarks. ; 

Mr. LOGAN. I merely wish to ask—— 

Mr. BROWN. I understand the object of the questions very well. 

Mr. LOGAN. I do not know whether you do or not. Perhaps you 
will after I ask it. 

Mr. BROWN. I understand it just as well now. 

Mr. LOGAN. Will the Senator please state, if he is so minded—I 
have no right to interrogate him unless he desires to be interrogated— 
whether or not he carried out the policy he is now suggesting to us 
at the time he was a republican governor of the State o ia? 

Mr. BROWN. Iwill. I answer distinctly that I never was a re- 
publican governor of the State of Georgia. 
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Mr. LOGAN. Then I take it all back. I thought the Senator was. 

Mr. BROWN. No, sir; never. 

Mr. LOGAN. Iremember meeting him in a republican nationa! 
convention as a delegate when General Grant was nominated, and I 
a that he advocated General Grant’s nomination and voted 

or him. 

Mr. BROWN. Yes, sir; and I voted for him. 

Mr. LOGAN. I thought he was a republican. 
if he was not. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BROWN. I will answer the Senator without any hesitation 
at all. When the democratic party stood upon the platform that it 
occupied prior to the war and whenever it has stood upon the plat- 
form it occupies to-day, I have never in any case been anything but 
a democrat or voted anything but a democratic ticket. When it 
abandoned its former platform, or the platform that it occupied prior to 
the war, and adopted the line that the reconstruction measures were 
unconstitutional, null, and void, which I thought would lead to another 
revolution and trouble, I then did not act with the democracy ; and as 
I am always on one side or the other I acted with the republicans, 
because they accepted the results of the war. But as soon as the 
democrats came and planted themselves on that platform, ard I be- 
lieved planted themselves there in good faith, I returned to my first 
love and acted with them, as I had a right to do. 

Now I will ask my friend from Illinois, who I believe was once a 
very good democrat [laughter]—he lived in the Egypt part of his 
State, which was very democratic—whether it might not probably 
be well for him now as his old party has accepted these results to 
come and act with it? 

Mr. LOGAN. I will answer the Senator if he will allow me. 
When I left the democratic party I left it not toreturn. I left it 
because I disbelieved its theories. I disbelieve them still. I stay 
away from them still. There has been no time since I left them 
that ever I had, as the boys say, a hankering for returning. I have 
it not yet. I am always, as ths Senator says of himself, on one side 
or the other, and since I have left the democratic party I have 
always been with the republican side, and-I always expect to 
remain there as long as the republicans advocate what they do. 
There is no first love with me to return to. I have no affection for | 
the principles of the democratic party that attracts me in any sense 
whatever, and if the Senator from Georgia when heabandoned the dem- 
ocratic party and joined the republican party because he thought 
they were right had staid there because he thought they were right, 
and had not abandoned them because the democratic party as he 
says returned to their old principles, he and I would understand 
one another much better as to our different changes, he having 
changed once oftener than I have. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BROWN. The Senator from Illinois admits, then, that while 
he acted originally with the democratic party he did not believe in 
their principles. I did. That is the difference between us. I do not 
know what policy may have controlled him. Doubtless he was al- 
ways controlled by honest motives; I do not question that; but 
whether it was because he was in a congressional district that was 
strongly democratic, or what his reason might have been, I do not 
know. He says that though he acted with the democracy he did 
not like their tenets and never had any love for them. [I do not 
blame him, therefore, for not returning to them. If I had had no af- 
fection for the party when I acted with it prior to the war, when it 
strayed off on a false issue and I did not go with it and acted that 
time with the ns I would have done like he did; I would 
not have returned toit. But as I had a sincere affection for it and 
acted with it upon principle, and have always acted upon principle, 
when I — it put itself right again upon the reconstruction 
measures and took a position for the best interests of the country, 
I returned to it, or rather I should say it returned to me. 

_ LOGAN. The Senator does not wish to misrepresent what I 
sai 

Mr. BROWN. Certainly I do not. 

Mr. LOGAN. I did not say I never had any affection for it; I said 
I never had any affection sufficiently strong to cause me to go back 
toit. Isay that now; and I will say another thing to the Senator, 
that perhaps will show a little difference between him and me at the 
time I left the democratic party. It is not necessary for me to go 
into that, and I do not wish to; Ihave gone intoit often enough and 
I presume the Senator has. I left it when my State was a democratic 
State; I left it when my congressional district had 18,000 democratic 
majority, and I was elected to Congress by 18,000 majority as a dem- 
ocrat. I resigned my seat and left it when I was in the minority. 
So it shows that I did not leave it for power or place. 

Mr. BROWN. I have not questioned your motives at all. 

Mr. LOGAN. If the Senator, when his State was democratic, when 
there was not a republican majority in it at the time, had joined the 
republicans and staid there after he changed to be a republican, 
instead of changing to be a democrat again when the State did, he 
and I would stand exactly alike; but inasmuch as his changes and 
mine have been a little different under different circumstances, we do 
not stand exactly alike. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BROWN. The Senator is simply mistaken again, as he was 
when he spoke of me asa republican governor. hen I left the 
democratic party, or it left me, I left it with a majority in Georgia. 
I did exactly as he did. I left the party which had a majority 
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because for the time I thought the minority occupied the right posi- 
tion. When the majority came back to that position, I again acted 
with the majority asI had done before. So the difference the Senator 
attempts to draw simply grows out of a mistake of facts upon which 
he was not well informed. 

Mr. LOGAN. I do not think our former history is very interesting 
anyhow. 

Mr. BROWN. Possibly it is not, but I believe the Senator intro- 
duced it. 

Mr. President, when I was interrupted and drawn off by this digres- 
sion, I was discussing the impropriety of the majority in this Sonate— 
and I count the Senator from Virginia and the Vice-President to make 
that majority—pressing this resolution to reorganize the Senate and 
turn out the few remaining democrats we have here in office when 
those few remaining democrats and those in the House are almost 
the only representatives in office now of four and a half million 
voters. In this state of the case, whether there is any sincerity or 
propriety in civil-service reform, or whether the whole of it is a hum- 
bug, I do think there would be propriety in the Senators on that side 
not pressing this change at this time, especially as I am told the pre- 
cedents, with probably not more than a single exception if there be 
one, are that there has never been a reorganization of this sort pressed 
at an executive session where it discharged the officers of one party 
and put in those of another ; and I understand in the instance where 
it was done, probably in 1853, it did not change the political com- 
plexion of the officers. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. Only one officer was then elected. 

Mr. BROWN. And,as the Senator from Florida says, there was 
only a single officer elected then. Why is it, then, that you are so 
impatient for the sacrifice? The parties are equally divided; we have 
as many votes here as you have, and you can simply carry it at all 
because you carry the vote of the Senator from Virginia with you. 

I do not pretend to make any charges here, for I know no fact that 
justifies it; but everybody knows that the air is full of rumors of 
bargain, contract, “capital understanding,” and all that. I do not 
know whether any exists or not, but the very fact that you are so 
impatient to sacrifice these few remaining democratic officers and 
put others in who are not regular democrats and who are the special 
friends of the Senator from Virginia, and other facts stated in 
reference to their connection with the Senator who now controls the 
Senate, surely lead us to think it would be better to pause awhile. 
The country will inquire, naturally, why is this change made in this 
way, and the response will have to be given. A great many people 
in the country think that there is an understanding between you and 
the Senator from Virginia by which he is to have the patronage of 
the Government in Virginia. I do not sayitisso. A great many 
outside believe that there is an arrangement by which you are to 
reorganize at this time and give the offices, or part of them at least, 
to his friends. I do not know whether that is true or not. Those 
are questions that are prominently discussed every day before the 
public, and great injustice may be done. I do not know anything 
about it, but I say that I think it will be better for the interest of all 
concerned, and it would appear better before the country under all 
these circumstances, that we delay this matter for the present; that 
we should not hurry up this organization. You might do great in- 
justice to the Senator from Virginia by causing a great many people 
to believe that there had been some understanding of this sort when 
possibly there is none, if you hurry up the organization in this way 
and put his friends into the offices here. 

There is another point that I wish to call attention to, and then I 
shall have said all Icare to say now. My friend from Texas referred 
to the fact that a great deal was said two years ago and during the 
last two years about confederate brigadiers having control of the 
democratic side of the House, the democratic side coutrolling the 
Senate, and therefore the confederate brigadiers controlling the Sen- 
ate. I have no taste for any of these matters. The waris over; we 
have had fifteen years’ time to reconstruct, and I think I am pretty 
thoroughly reconstructed. I will make no issues with you here in 
reference to any of the reconstruction measures. I have accepted 
them in honest, good faith. It was on that question that I differed 
with my party at the time referred to by the honorable Senator from 
Illinois. Istill acceptthem. I have never said that I supposed there 
had been no wrongs perpetrated in the South in reference to ballots 
or votes. There have been in allsections ofthe Union. Isay I oppose 
such wrongs, come from what quarter they may. I am for a free bal- 
lot and a fair count; I am for carrying out the constitutional amend- 
ments in letter and in spirit in good faith. On that point I was a 
little at variance once with the democratic party ; but when they met 
in convention at Saint Louis, Missouri, they there reaffirmed their de- 
votion to the Constitution of the United States, wilh the amendments, 
and they thereby accepted them to the fullest extent. 

Mr. LOGAN. Will the Senator allow me right there? The con- 
vention that met at Saint Louis denounced the reconstruction acts as 
unconstitutional, revolutionary, and void. 

Mr. BROWN. I beg the Senator’s pardon. He is thinking of the 
So that met at New York at the time Mr. Seymour was nomi- 
nated. 

Mr. LOGAN. Very well; that was one of them. 

Mr. BROWN. That is the time I did not act with the democratic 
party. My friend is in error about his facts again. 
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Mr. LOGAN. Perhaps I was wrong about the particular democratic 
platform ; but that declaration was in one. 

Mr. BROWN. I say I accept in the fullest good faith the recop- 
struction measures, and I want this war to be over; I desire to seo 
sectional strife ended; and whenever it is necessary to vote on that 
question, whether with or not with my party, I shall vote in favor of 
burying the issues of the dead past; but while that is done, as a 
democrat I think my party has some rights, and I am prepared to 
stand by those rights, and probably-—— 

Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania. May I interrupt the Senator for 
a moment ? 

Mr. BROWN. Yes, I have no objection. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania. The Senator stated a moment 
ago that he was glad that the country had been reconstructed. So 
am I; and the best evidence of it is what has occurred here within 
the past few days. 

Mr. BROWN. _I was coming to that. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania. I beg leave to inject just a few 
words into the Senator's speech, which is a much abler one than I 
can make, I know. I want to say now, and I want the Senator to 
understand and I want the country to understand, that while we 
concede the gentlemen who are here in position to be good and proper 
men, we think we have just as good and proper men, and we propose 
to put them in. It seems to be a question of endurance; and being 
80 We may as well “sit it out” now. 

Mr. BROWN. Well, we will try and see whether we can endure 
as long as you can on this issue. We feel that we are right about it ; 
wé feel that you have now nearly all the officers of the Union and a 
minority of the voters of the Union, and we feel that it is our duty to 
stand by the few we have left, and let me tell you now we intend 
to do it and we accept the issue that is tendered, if it is a question of 
endurance. I do not say they are not as good on your side, but I say 
you have nearly half of them now, and if you seek the balance, no 
matter what motive may prompt you, we do not consent that you 
shall have them. Your party has won by standing boldly up to its 
office-holders. Divest you of your one hundred thousand offices and 
your party will sink to insignificance. If the democrats yield and 
permit you wrongfully to turn out our office-holders, we shall cease 
to command the respect of the country and soon increase your ma- 
jority. No party can succeed that fails to stand by its friends. We 
sat here for nearly two weeks trying to go forward with the business 
for which the President had called us together; you declined to go 
on with the business or to permit the organization of committees, 
without which we could not proceed, and you filibustered to prevent 
it. We, as democrats in this Hall, were ready every moment to go 
forward and do the business the republican President had called us 
here to do; you declined until youcould fill your vacancies, and with 
the aid of the Senator from Virginia could get matters in shape to 
control the committees. Now you have the committees. The reor- 
ganization of the offices of the Senate is in no way necessary to the 
business of the Senate or the session, and you propose nuw that it 
shall be a question of endurance whether you reorganize them. Well, 
we say, we will endure with you. We are ready at every moment 
to go into executive session and do the proper business of the session, 
the business which you said on that side yesterday was the only 
proper business to be done. If you are not ready to do that, then 
we willinvite you to adjourn, and if you will not adjourn, we will 
invite you to go back to the business for which you were called to- 
gether by your President, and we will continue that operation until 
we see justice done to the few remaining democrats. We may be 
here to June; we have till December. 

But I was again called off from the line of thought I was pursuing 
on reconstruction and fraternal relations at the time my friend from 
Pennsylvania interrupted me. There are some good features about 
this movement. Whether it be true or not that there has been any 
arrangement made with the Senator from Virginia, whether it be 
true that you are bound to give him some of these positions or not, I 
do not know; whether the rumor be true that he is to have the con- 
trol of the Federal patronage of Virginia, I do not know; but one 
thing I do know—— 

Mr. HOAR. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BROWN. I cannot permit Senators on the other side to con- 
tinue to interrupt me. I shall be through my remarks in a few min- 
utes. 

Mr. HOAR. I thought perhaps my friend—— 

Mr. BROWN. I do not yield. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Georgia declines to 
yield the floor. ; 

Mr. BROWN. I want to get through with my remarks. I said 
there was one good point about it. It shows that we have reached a 
period where no more will be said about confederate brigadiers. It 
seems to show that the Union is in fact reconstructed, that sectional 
issues are dead, and we have reached that point now, I suppose, that 
is spoken of by a very old and a very venerable book where it says: 
“The wolf also shall dwell with the lamb, and the leopard shall lie 
down with the kid, and the calf and the young lion and the fatling 
together, and a little child shall lead them.” We have now reached 
the period when the lion of — republicanism and the lamb 
of readjustment or of partial repudiation have lain down in loving 
embrace together in green pastures of luxuriant richness. I will not 
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say that a little child or a little general shall lead them; but a gal- 
lant confederate general shall lead them, and you all on that side 
have to hold your positions as chairmen of sd respective commit- 
tees and your patronage at the breath of his nostrils, for he can 
unseat you any moment he pleases. Therefore I hope the day has 
come when we have bridged the bloody chasm, and when we shall 
fold up that old bloody s that we have heard so much about and 
bury it beneath the reach of resurrection. 

Mr. DAWES. Mr. President, the resolution before the Senate can- 
not prevail unless it commands the majority of votes in the Senate. 
It is admitted upon the other side that that is not only a constitu- 
tional majority, but that it was wisely provided for. The complaint is 
that there is undue haste in submitting that resolution to a vote of 
the majority. I understand that without that element of undue 
haste there would be no objection to it. The Senator from Ohio, 
the Senator from Arkansas, and the Senator from Georgia each says 
that if in due time, with proper consideration and after sufficient 
notice for preparation, a majority vote upon that resolution should 
— they would offer no objection. It is proper, therefore, to 

ook ‘at this question of undue haste and to look at it in the line of 
precedents, to hold it up as a mirror to our friends on the other side 
and see how it looks to them. 

Two years ago upon the 4th of March the democratic party ac- 

uired a majority in this body. That majority was secured to the 
demeetalie party by the elections of one-third of the members of this 
body which took place between the 1st of January and the 4th of 
March of that year. When those elections took place in the several 
Legislatures it became apparent that the democratic party had se- 
cured that majority. They came into power on the 4th day of March, 
1879. On the 24th day of March of that year a Senator on the dem- 
ocratic side offered a resolution in this body in the very words of the 

nding resolution. It could have been carried over by a single ob- 
jection. Its consideration obtained unanimous consent from this side 
of the Chamber. Senators on this side recognized the fact that it 
was worth while to determine then and there by a majority of the 
Senate whether it was proper to elect new officers. This side of the 
Senate indeed urged upon the body, what was admitted on the other 
side, that all the incumbents were good, faithful, efficient, worthy 
men. They went out of office that day carrying with them the cer- 
tificate to that effect of the other side of the Chamber. We eee 
to them in vain, urging the merits of those officers, but we offered no 
delay. We submitted to the majority of the Senate, with such earn- 
estness as was in our power, considerations very much like those 
urged upon the majority to-day by the Senator from Arkansas and 
the Senator from Georgia; but other considerations in their minds 
prevailed and were of on weight for the public , a8 it seemed 
to them and the proprieties of the organization and a new course of 
officers here, over the fact that they were efficient men. The resolu- 
tion offered on the 24th day of March, eure on that very day, 
—_— a — objection would have c: it over. 

Mr. . Will the Senator from Massachusetts allow me to 
call his attention to the fact that on the 24th day of March, 1879, the 
two Houses of Mea. need were in regular session, having been convened 
by the Executive for general legislative business, unlike the present 
session, the Senate then not having been convened in executive ses- 
sion for the performance of such duties as devolve wholly upon an 
executive session ? 

Mr. DAWES. If the remarks of the Senator from Tennessee throw 
any light — this question, I should be obliged to him—— 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. DAWES. Will the Senator allow me to proceed ? 

Mr. HARRIS. That is a statement of fact the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts was careful not to mention. 

Mr. DAWES. It never occurred to me before that the propriety of 
electing an officer of this body depended upon whether there was a 
session of the House of Representatives at the other end of the Capi- 
bea a indebted to the distinguished Senator from Tennessee for 

at idea. 

Mr. HARRIS. Will the Senator allow me to increase the obliga- 
tion by stating another fact ? 

Mr. DAWES. If the Senator will allow me to have the floor, I 
will proceed. 

Mr. HARRIS. {[ certainly shall. 

Mr. DAWES. Unless the Senator desires to make some correction 
in anything I have stated ? 

Mr. HARRIS. I wished sigply to state an additional fact that I 
thought somewhat pertinent to this question. 

_ Mr. DAWES. Nothing could be so nent to the question whether 
it is proper to have a Secretary of the Senate as to inquire whether 
there is a session of the House of Representatives! I admit that. 

But I was going on to say that a resolution precisely like the one 
here pending passed the day it was offered two years ago, and imme- 
diately thereupon a resolution precisely like the one pending here in 
reference to a Secretary ey upon the same day it was offered, and 
so through to the end of the list. In one da the officers of the 
Senate were changed, the outgoing ones g from the other side 
a certificate of their bagere ne good character, and gentlemanly de- 
mares toward all the members of thisbody. The majority, actuated 

y what was to them a higher consideration of ag 


re down upon 
them one and all upon one day. That day was the 24th day of March, 
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this very day two years ago, just after the democratic party had 
ured power in this body. 

In the election of one-third of this body between the 1st day of 
last January and the 4th day of March the democratic party failed 
to secure a majority of the Senate precisely as they succeeded in do- 
ing it two years before. When the Legislatures of the several States 
electing new members to this body had made their choice, it was just 
as certain that the democratic party had failed to s2cure that ma- 
jority then as it is to-day. In nosingle State sending a new Senator 

ere on the 4th of March was there a particle of question that the 
democratic organization as represented on the other side of the Senate 
had failed to secure a majority of the Senate. There was no doubt 
about it. Clearly and distinctly in every one of the Legislatures was 
the line drawn between what is known as the democratic organiza- 
tion in this body and those opposed to it. Senators seem to express 
a doubt themselves, a doubt that existed in no Legislature that had 
the duty of electing a Senator to take his seat here on the 4th of 
March. In overy one of those Legislatures the line was drawn be- 
tween what is the democratic organization here and those opposed 
to it, and the democratic organization failed to keep its majority in 
the Senate. They met here on the 4th day of March without that 
majority ; with what the Senator from Arkansas and all Senators on 
that side admit is a constitutional majority, wisely, as he says, and 
properly constituted on purpose for such an occasion against them. 
That was the 4th of March of this year. 

On the 24th day of March this year, precisely the day of the month 
and just so many days this year as intervened between the 4th day 
of March two years ago, (it is the 24th day of March to-day,) the 
question is submitted to that mae to-day, just as it was on the 
24th day of March two years ago, to which those not in the majority 
two years ago offered no other objection than that founded in fair 
and candid argument submitted to the judgment of the majority. 
Coming here exactly in point of time, exactly in point of power, and 
exactly with that power as clearly defined oe as it was two years 
ago, the constitutional majority submits precisely the same resolu- 
tion that it submitted then, and is met here with the announcement 
on the other side that without regard to merit, without regard to 
— without regard to anything else but the question of en- 

urance, they will oppose it by dilatory motions tothe end. That is 
the position of this matter. That is the comparison between the action 
here to-day of those who do not control the majority of the Senate and 
the action submitted by them two years ago to this side, when this 
side had not the majority in the Senate. There is no difference in 
circumstances; there is no other difference except in the manner in 
which questions are met here on this floor. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of the 
Senator from Tennessee, [Mr. Harris, ] to postpone the consideration 
of the es resolution until the first Monday of December, on 
which the yeas and nays have been asked for. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. HOAR. Mr. President, I wish before the vote is taken to say 
one word, which I feel constrained to do by what has fallen from the 
lips of the honorable Senator from Georgia [Mr. BRowN] whom I 
do not — see in his —_ IfI es re oe he gave cee are 
it was his purpose, and the purpose of those who agree with him, to 
occupy the time of this body from now until the 1st of December in 
alternating two motions, one to adjourn and one to go into executive 
session, to prevent the expression of the will of the constitutional 
majority of this body in regard to the selection of its executive officers. 
Ire that declaration as containing the very essence of revolution 
and treason to the institutions of this country, 

There have been instances very numerous elsewhere, some instances 
here, of what is called filibustering in order to obtain what the mi- 
nority deemed a reasonable and proper delay in regard to the action 
of the Senate or the House upon pending measures by motions of this 
class ; but this has been the first time in the history of this country 
that any gentleman sustaining the character of a Senator of the Uni- 
ted States has declared that the will which should finally and to the 
end govern the Senate of the United States should be the will of a 
minority and not of a majority of its members. There have been 
declarations, abandoned by the men who uttered them, that the opin- 
ion of one branch of the Government should govern the other branch, 
that the opinion of the House should govern the Senate or the opinion 
of the Senate should govern the President, or otherwise the Govern- 
ment should stop; but no considerable number of gentlemen was 
found to adhere to that declaration in the face of any considerable 
discussion. 

Now what is the thing in regard to which this demand for delay 
and for consideration and for postponement of action till the Ist of 
next December comes? With the exception of the mere formal mo- 
tion to proceed to a vote, the question is whether Mr. George C.Gor- 
ham or the present incumbent shall hold the office of Secretary of 
the Senate of the United States. That is the first practical question 
on the list of motions of which my colleague has given notice; and 
is it pretended that any gentleman in this body wants delay for six 
months to enable him to consider and to inquire into that question ? 
Every gentleman on the other side of the Chamber except four voted 
upon the precise question of the comparative merits of these two 
candidates for Secretary two years ago. They had all the time for 
the consideration of that proposition that they desired, fixing their 
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own time, and they proceeded to vote, differing with this side of the 
Chamber, that on the whole the present incumbent was a fitter per- 
son for Secretary than Mr. Gorham, and having had, most of them, 
an opportunity to know Mr. Gorham’s qualification by having served 
in the Senate for many years while he was holding the office of Sec- 
retary, after the choice, having attested their opinion of the worth 
of the present Secretary by voting for him, I believe they proceeded 
to place upon the Journal of the Senate their opinion also as to the 
character and capacity and worth as an officer of Mr. Gorham when 
he went out. But four democratic Senators have come into this 
Chamber, one from West Virginia, one from Alabama, one from 
Maryland, and one from Tennessee, since those two votes were re- 
corded. 


Gentlemen do not even bring this matter up to the dignity of a 
joke when they profess that this procrastination is for any purpose 
of enabling them to inquire into the merits of the resolution upon 
which they are invited to act. There is not a gentleman on that side 
of the Chamber, new Senator or old Senator, who will not admit read- 
ily that he has thoroughly made up his mind upon the merits of that 
question and the way he shall vote upon it. 

It is therefore nothing else than a doctrine affirmed by the honor- 
able Senator from Georgia, for the first time in the history of this 
country, that he means that the Senate of the United States shall not 
act any longer by a constitutional majority. Gentlemen of course rec- 
oncile such a position as that with an oath to support the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, though by a process of reasoning which I 
have never heard and which I cannot conjecture, that the Senate of 
the United States shall not elect its own officers, because the Senator 
from Georgia thinks it will be well that among the offices of this 
country a certain portion shall be assigned to the democrats. Sup- 
pose he is right; is not that a fair question of difference of opinion ; 
and whose opinion is to determine whether any democrat, or how 
many democrats, or what demoerats, shall be assigned to any offices 
or what offices? e - 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. Will the Senator permit me to ask him a 
question in that connection? I wish to know if it is not even now 
a matter about which Senators may fairly differ, notwithstanding 
the record made up in the past, as to the right of the Vice-President 
to cast a vote in a case of this kind? 

Mr. HOAR. That question will be settled when the right of the 
Vice-President is brought in question. I suppose the honorable Sen- 
ator from Florida does not expect to determine that question in any 
other way except by the vote of the majority of this body. He will 
find it hard I think to rally a very compact democratic column to a 
change of the doctrine affirmed by Mr. Calhoun, and Mr. Benton, and 
all the great lights of that day of the democratic party as to the right 
of the Vice-President to vote in whatever mode the Senate acts when 
it is equally divided. As the Constitution provided that the Senate 
should be a body composed of even numbers, when those numbers 
are evenly divided the Vice-President is entitled to cast his vote; 
otherwise that particular act must be stricken out from the consti- 
tutional powers of the Senate. 

But I was dealing with another question. I say that the honora- 
ble Senator from Georgia has in my judgment affirmed the most un- 
constitutional doctrine, full of treason in substance, ever uttered 
within the walls of this Chamber by the lips of any Senator, when 
he declares in reference to any act which the Constitution of this 
country commits to the power of the Senate, as it expressly does the 
power to elect its own officers, that the Senate shall never be per- 
mitted to proceed to take action unless it will assent to act as he and 
his associates in the minority think it should. The doctrine which 
his party took for a few moments and abandoned at the close of the 
last Congress but one, that it was in the power of one branch of the 
Government to constrain the will of the other branch of the Govern- 
ment in legislation, isa doctrine no more indefensible, no more incon- 
sistent with the spirit and the letter of the Constitution of the United 
States than the doctrine upon which the Senator has just planted 
himself. I think on reconsideration he will hardly ere to the 
utterance which we have just heard from his lips. Does the Senator 
mean to tell the American people that when speaking constitution- 
ally by the voice of the States they have filled the seats of this Cham- 
ber, there is any constitutional function which one-fifth of its mem- 
bers have a right to say to the other four-fifths “you shall never 
perform an act withoutour assent?” If he does, it is time the parties 
in this country took issue upon that question. 

As I said in the beginning, there are many instances, whether de- 
fensible or indefensible I do not mean to say, where reasonable delay 
for a day or two, or a few days, has been demanded and has been 
accomplished by the Ssaerees of the practice of filibustering ; 
but the Senator says that the Senate as its entire session, 
which can last according to law only until the first Monday of next 
December, if it is in session on that day, shall find us engaged in an 
ineffectual attempt to perform an act which the Constitution ex- 
pressly commits to the power of the constitutional majority. In other 
words, the demand of the section of the country or of the party, of 
which he is so conspicuous a representative is that hereafter this is 
to be a re not of a majority, not of two-thirds, but of four- 
fifths, and that there is no other power committed to the Senate of 
the United States except to do such acts as four-fifths of the body 
shall see fit to accomplish. 
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Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, I did not have the pleasure of hear- 
ing all the remarks made by the honorable Senator from Massachu- 
setts, [Mr. wose) as I had stepped out for afew moments. However, 
I have heard, I suppose, the substance of his remarks since my 
return. I rather regret that the honorable Senator has found it con- 
sistent with his sense of propriety to use some expressions that fell 
from him, where he states that the doctrine I announced is revolu- 
tion and treason. 

Mr. HOAR. I spoke of the doctrine. 

Mr. BROWN. I said the doctrine that I announced. 

Mr. HOAR. If the Senator will pardon me, let me restate it. I 
said that the Senator undoubtedly reconeiled it to his own sense of 
constitutional duty by some process or reasoning which I could not 
conjecture, but that doctrine was a doctrine as replete with revolu- 
tion and treason, in my judgment, as any doctrine ever uttered 
within these walls. 

Mr. BROWN. Iam very sorry, and I say it in all personal kindness 
to him, that the honorable Senator has made it my So to prove him 
a traitor, and yet I am obliged now to proceed to do it. Ido it feel- 
ing very kindly to him. He lays down the position that filibustering 
or the prevention of the regular business of the session here is treason- 
able, as I understand him. 

Mr. HOAR. Not atall. If the Senator will pardon me I wish be- 
fore he proceeds with his demonstration that he shall take his prem- 
ises. I said distinctly, and I now repeat, that the obtaining reason- 
able delay for a short time by this process had become one of our 
common parliamentary resources. Whether justifiable or not I did 
not undertake to say, but it has been practiced elsewhere, and here 
to some extent. But the Senator says not “ you shall wait till to- 
morrow or next Monday until I can look into this matter ; ” but “ this 
thing shall not be done until the Senate itself, so far as the present 
session makes a distinct Senate, dies by lapse of time.” That is the 
distinction. 

Mr. BROWN. Iamsitill obliged to carry out my promise and prove 
the Senator a traitor according to his own theory as laid down. He 
says he does not know how a Senator can reconcile it to his oath of 
oftice to do what I say. If it be a violation of the Constitution for 
us to stay here and accept the challenge given us by the other side, 
to make the determination of this issue one of physical endurance, and 
to stay here until June or December, if necessary for that purpose, 
that is full treason I suppose ; but if it be so, then how much treason 
is there in filibustering a week, or two weeks, or three weeks? The 
only trouble about my friend’s position is that he did not draw the 
line of demarkation just where filibustering begins to be treason or 
where it ceases to be justifiable. He says that my statement is that 
we would stay here and prevent action to the end of the session. 
Memory is a convenient thing sometimes, and it has entirely escaped 
the memory of my friend from Massachusetts, I have no doubt, that 
he (I believe he was one of them) and his party sat here to do exactly 
that thing, and filibustered and refused to vote in order to prevent 
the transaction of certain business that was legitimately before us 
until the adjournment of the Senate at the end of the last Congress. 
The gentleman found it consistent with his oath of office, and no 
doubt very conscientiously, not only to interpose objections or points 
of order to doing things which he did not want done, but he reeon- 
ciled it to his oath of office, and honestly I have no doubt sat in his 
seat and refused to vote when the roll was called. That seems to 
have been obstructing legislation. 

Mr. HOAR. The honorable Senator will let me ascertain his facts, 
The honorable Senator has been very careless in obtaining his facts 
if he finds that I am the person to whom he referred. 

Mr. BROWN. Does the Senator deny that he did sit in his seat 
here before the end of the Forty-sixth Congress and refuse to vote on 
questions that were brought up where there was a party end in view ? 

Mr. HOAR. I do not wish to be understood as admitting that any 
action of that kind was like what the Senator has avowed his pur- 


pose to do. 

Mr. BROWN. I understand that the gentleman denies that that 
is treason, or that he is a traitor who does it, yet he says we are 
traitors if we do it. 

Mr. HOAR. The Senator will be good enough to hear my answer. 

Mr. BROWN. Certainly. 

Mr. HOAR. The Senator asked whether I denied that Ididit. Ido. 

Mr. BROWN. Does the Senator deny that he sat in his seat when 
the yeas and nays were called on party questions here one night, a 
night or two before the termination of the Forty-sixth Congress, and 
refused to vote when it was necessary to make a quorum ? 

Mr. HOAR. On the occasion to which the Senator refers I declined 
to vote I think once, possibly twice. 

Mr. BROWN. That was one little act of treason, then. 

Mr. HOAR. I then proceeded and voted on the question as long as 
I remained in the Chamber. 

Mr. BROWN. That I 5 pe we would term petty treason, it 
being a very small thing, only one little act of treason; therefore in 
that particular my friend would be only a md traitor. But his 

ty did it a good deal oftener than once. I am glad the Senator 

m Massachusetts did not. It seems he only did it once or did it a 
little, but the party sat here with whom he associates and did it a 
t many times. He is guilty of less treason than they are, accord- 

ing to his admission. Now I acquit the Senator by saying that I 
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do not agree with him that he is a traitor, or I do not agree with 
him that it is treason. 

Mr. HOAR. Will the honorable Senator permit me? I stated in 
the speech which I made in reply to him that more than once, whether 
justifiable or not, all parties in this country, I believe, certainly the 
party to which I belong, had accomplished their desire for a brief 
period of delay by refusing to vote or by motions to adjourn. 

Mr. BROWN. It was only for a brief period, and therefore not 


treason. 

Mr. HOAR. Exactly. 

Mr. BROWN. Will the Senator tell me how long it should have 
been before it commenced to be treason ? 

Mr. HOAR. Certainly, I will tell the Senator exactly how long it 
would have to be. I believe it to be true, although I did not myself 
concur in the en, of that particular proceeding, that some gen- 
tlemen on this side of the Chamber accomplished a night’s or a day’s 
delay very recently; but the Senator from Georgia says, not ‘‘ we will 
accomplish such delay as is necessary to have this question properly 
dealt with,” but he says ‘‘ we will sit here forever, so far as”—— 

Mr. BROWN. No, I did not say that. 

Mr. HOAR. So farastheterm “forever” can be properly applicable 
to the Senate ; “‘ we will sit here till the Ist of December alternating 
these motions.” The distinction between filibustering and treason is 
exactly this: filibustering is getting a little time at the demand of a 
minority ; treason is saying the act shall never be done by a consti- 
tutional majority of the Senate if the minority refuse todo it. That 
is the difference, and it came in when the statement of the honorable 
Senator from Georgia fell from his lips, that this thing they would 
resist until the lstof December. I think the Senate and the country 
understand the broad distinction between the two propositions. 

Mr. BROWN. I do not think my friend the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts understands it, for he has been able to draw no distinction. 
I have asked him to draw the line of demarkation where obstruction 
to legislation by the minority on a political question ceases to be justi- 
fiable and commences to be treasonable. How many days, how many 
weeks must it be continued? I want to know where is the line of 
demarkation. 

Mr. HOAR. The line of demarkation is between the purpose to 
prevent action altogether and the mere purpose to delay it. 

Mr. BROWN. Then the Senator and his whole party were guilty 
of treason, for they sat up that night and filibustered and refused to 
vote, with a view of preventing action altogether until the Con 
ended, and they did prevent it. Therefore I have proved my friend 
i traitor on his theory. I say he is not a traitor, though; but if his 
‘theory be right, then I have proved that he is a traitor, because he did 
if to prevent in toto the action of the Senate on a question legitimately 
before it where it was its duty to act. It was just before the end of 
i Congress, and by filibustering and sitting in their seats and re- 
fusing to vote they had it in their power to prevent the party action 
that we wanted to take, and they did prevent it, and it fell at the 
vend of the Congress by the action of the Senator and his party, and 
never went into effect. But for this action it would have passed. 

I do not call them traitors; I do not believe a word of it; butif the 
Senator’s theory be right then I have proved by his own admissions 
that he is guilty of treason and that his whole party is guilty of it. 
He does them injustice. Ihave proved furthermore that they are 
revolutionists, because they did by those acts prevent legislation 
during the Forty-sixth Congress, to the end of it, which but for those 
acts would have been accomplished. Therefore it was revolutionary, 
according to his theory. I say, however, it was not so. I do not 
make med such charge against him or his party, but when he makes 
it against me and the democratic party I must turn it over and show 
what it proves on him and his party. If he be right, then I have 
proved that he is a revolutionist and is a traitor. I know he is 
neither, and I do not say it, but his argument leads him right there, 
and there is no escape from it. z 

At this executive session we have sat here for nearly two weeks 
trying every day to go on with the organization of the committees, 
so that we could go into executive session and legitimately transact 
the business that we were called here by a republican President to 
transact. We were called to act upon treaties and nominations. 
The Senator and his party sat here and refused to permit us to do it. 
Why? Because they had certain vacancies that they expected to 
have filled which with the vote of the Senator from Virginia I sup- 
pose they expected would give them the majority and enable them 
to take control of the committees and patronage of the Senate. 

When it is scapes’ f to accomplish an object that the republican 
aoe has in view and desires to accomplish it is no treason to fili- 

uster, to to vote or do anything you choose to nae. action ; 
but if the democrats have an object to accomplish and they filibuster 
or refuse to vote, then it is revolutionary and treasonable. In my 
statement here I did not go beyond this session, while the Senator 
and his party filibustered to the end and absolutely prevented action 
until it fell by the oe of the Forty-sixth Congress. We have 
not done that. We do not propose to doit. This Congress will last 
for two years. We have only proposed to stay here until the Ist of 
December next, rather than you shall do this great wrong which you 
are now attempting todo. That is not so revolutionary or treason- 
able as what you did, for we still leave you time during this Con, 
to do it; but you did not leave'us time to do it, you peavedted the 
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aetion absolutely and it fell with the Congress, where it expired on 
account of the obstructions that you threw in the way. Therefore 
we do not propose revolution or treason, according to your theory. 
But you have been guilty of it if your theory is correct. I say, how- 
ever, that it is not correct. 

The Senator speaks very softly and ey I am his personal 
friend, and I regret to make these remarks. I do it, as he knows, in 
no unkind spirit; but he tells us very mildly and in persuasive tones 
that when it is necessary tu accomplish some object a little time by 
filibustering or throwing in motions that stop the business for the 
time is justifiable, that there is no treason or revolution in that. In 
other words, when the republican party has a little objeet in view, 
and it takes up a couple of weeks or so with filibustering or refusing 
to vote, it is no treason; there is no wrong in that; but if the demo- 
crats want to save a few officers here who are about to be unjustly 
turned out without notice, and leave their families without bread for 
the time, who have been dependent upon these offices, and when a. 
republican Senator says, ‘“ We are determined to do this thing,” and 
it is a question of endurance, and taunts us with it, and we accept 
that issue, and say ‘‘ Very well; we will stay here as long as you 
will,” or “ We will stay here until June, or we have till December, if 
necessary,” that becomes treasonable. That on the republican side 
would be no treason; that would be all exactly right and fair. It 
is a little object we have to accomplish, and we are only going to do 
it long enough to accomplish the object, and then go along with 
business. If it takes only one night, allright; if it takes two weeks, 
all right; we will do it, but that is all there is in it. Itis proper for 
the republicans to accomplish an object by the use of such means, but 
it is treasonable for the democrats to do it. We simply say we have 
a right to practice on the same theory that you have been practicing. 
We are justified in it when you were not. 

The Senate had no committees until within the last few days, because 
you filibustered and would not permit business to bedone. We could 
not proceed with the business for which we were called here without 
committees. You were not justified during that two weeks, in our 
estimation. Though it was not treason or revolutionary, you were 
not justified in obstructing the business by refusing to permit the 
organization of the committees, so that the business of the session 
could proceed. : 

The committees are now organized; the Senate is now fully 
equipped. Let us go forward with the executive business. We are 
ready to doit on our part. You stop all business now and tell the 
country that nothing more shall be done until you have possessed 
yourselves of the few little remaining places now held by democrats. 
It comes from your side. My friend the honorable Senator from 
Pennsylvania told us it had to be done; that was the substance of 
it; and it is a question of piven endurance. It is right on your 
side of the House to have the point carried to the fullest extent of 
physical endurance; but if we say we accept it on that issue and will 
stay here as long as you will, or until a certain time before you shall 
do it, that is revolution and treason, and we are asked how a dem- 
ocratic Senator can reconcile that to his oath to support the Con- 
stitution. It is very wrong for the democrats to do it; it is all right 
for the republican side. 

I simply think my friend from Massachusetts has fallen into a lit- 
tle error there." There is an old adage among the country people, 
“Live and let live.” Irather fear he is not willing to practice on 
that rule. When it is in his favor then it is all right to filibuster ; 
when it is against him it is all wrong. In other words, I think he 
wants to take it on the rule of “heads I win, tails you lose.” In 
any event it is right with the republicans if they can carry it, and 
it is wrong for the democrats to throw any obstraction in the way 
by preventing the republicans from carrying out their purpose to 
unseat democratic officials. 

It seems to me if the Senator will reconsider this matter, he will 
not insist upon his position, nor will he be satisfied with his reason- 
ing. We invite you into executive session, and we will continue 
every hour to invite you there. There are treaties upon the table 
that ought to be acted upon; there are nominations being sent in 
daily by the President that ought to be acted on. This side of the 
House is ready and will be ready constantly to go on with that busi- 
ness. Your side insisted yesterday morning that that was the only 
business in order. Now we say go with us into executive session ; 
that is the proper business before us. If you say you will not, then 
let us adjourn; there is nothing else for us to do here. If you will 
not adjourn, let us go into executive session. If you will not go into 
executive session, let us adjourn. [Laughter.] There is nothing 
else for us todo. I do not think that is treasonable. But as you 
have challenged us to a question of physical endurance, we will sim- 
ply. have to accept and do the best we can. 

he Constitution of the United States says “each House may deter- 
mine the rules of its proceedings.” The Senate has made rules to gov- 
ern its proceedings. ‘Those rules give Senators on either side the right 
to make certain motions. One of those is a motion to proceed to the 
consideration of executive business; another is a motion to adjourn. 
These motions can be made as often as we choose, in strict conform- 
ity to the rules of the Senate, and those rules are made in strict con- 
formity to the Constitution of the United States. It follows, then, 
that our action is constitutional and legal. It can therefore be neither 
revolutionary nor treasonable. This side of the House has not made 
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a motion to-day that was not in strict conformity to the rules of the 
Senate, made under the provision of the Constitution above referred 
to. Nor have we made a motion that was not fully warranted by all 
the facts and circumstances of the case, or a motion which it was not 
our duty to the democratic = and to the country to make. 

Mr. LOGAN. Mr. President, I desire merely to call the attention 
of the Senator from Georgia to one of his propositions. So far as 
the question between him and the Senator from Massachusetts is 
concerned, the Senator from Massachusetts has stated that so clearly 
that I shall not attempt to call any attention to it; but the Senator 
from Georgia said in his remarks that his . in the mode of 
procedure which he suggests that his side of the Chamber shall adopt 
is to prevent this great wrong from being done. Do I misunderstand 
him in that? Is not that what he said 

Mr. BROWN. I believe that is the rey I meant that it 
would be a great wrong, as I went on, I think, to say that these 
officers who had no notice should be turned out immediately. 

Mr. LOGAN. To that proposition I propose to reply. The 4th of 
March was the beginning of a term of Congress; the Senate is in 
executive session. 

Mr. BROWN. I did not dispute that. 

Mr. LOGAN. Very well. Now, then, the Senate being called to- 

ether, what is their first duty under the Constitution? Here is a 

ice-President. a that the Vice-President should be taken 
sick to-day, how will you proceed with business? Do you not have 
to elect a President pro tempore of the Senate? If on an occasion of 
that kind under the Constitution you are required to proceed to the 
election of a President pro tempore of the Senate, why is it not true 
that we are by the obligation of the Constitution required to pro- 
ceed to the election of the other officers? 

Mr. BROWN. Because there has been no death, and there is no 
vary Therefore the case that the Senator supposes is not appli- 
cable. 

Mr. LOGAN. Let me read from the Constitution : 

The Senate shall choose their other officers, and also a President pro tempore in 
the absence of the Vice-President, or when he shall exercise the office of Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

The Senate shall choose “ other officers.” What other officers ? 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. Its own officers. 

Mr. LOGAN. Its own officers. That is what it means. 

Mr. BROWN. When? 

Mr. LOGAN. I will tell you when. Whenever the majority of 
the Senate shall determine, not when the minority shall determine. 
That is the Constitution. 

Mr. BROWN. If the Senator will allow me to interrupt him, the 
Constitution fixes no time. The usage has conclusively fixed the 
time, that it shall not be done at an executive session. 

Mr. LOGAN. The Constitution fixes no time, and because it fixes 
no time the majority fixes its own time. 

Mr. BROWN. If it can. 

Mr. LOGAN. If it can; and those that prevent it prevent it in 
the face of that Constitution which you take a solemn oath to obey 
and ee The oath that you and I have had administered to us 
with this Constitution open requires us to elect officers of the Senate 
of the United States, including a President pro tempore of the Senate. 

Mr. BROWN. We have them now. e Constitution does not 

uire the Senate to have new ones. 

r. LOGAN. No, sir, we have not a President pro tempore. We 
present a resolution naming a President pro tempore of the Senate, 
and you say he shall not be elected until the last of next November. 

Mr. BROWN. If the Senator will permit me to interrupt him, we 
have said nothing about a President pro tempore. 

Mr. LOGAN. I understand that, but that is part of the resolution 
of the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. BROWN. Not a word of it. If my good friend from Illinois 
would post himself a little better on the facts of this case he would 
get along better. 

Mr. LOGAN. I do not know that the resolution has yet been in- 
troduced. 

Mr. BROWN. No, sir, it has not been. 

Mr. LOGAN. It is a part of the machinery of theSenate, andit is 
a part of this election, although the Senator from Massachusetts may 
not have introduced the resolution. Whenever the Vice-President 
vacates the chair, no difference at what time, if he vacates it now on 
Dusiness, it is the duty of the Senate to proceed at once to the elec- 
tion of a President pro tempore of the Senate. Is not that the rule 
and the law? 

Mr. BROWN. No, sir; there is a provision that he may call any 
‘one for the day to the chair. 

Mr. LOGAN. For the day; but suppose he absents himself for 
more than a day on business, on account of sickness, on any account ? 

Mr. BROWN. He has been very careful, as he holds the casting 
vote, not to absent himself in any case. 

Mr.LOGAN. Iam not talking about what he has done, but I put 
the question whether it is not the duty of the Senate to proceed at 
once to the election of aPresident pro tempore of the Senate? 

Mr. BROWN. When you bring in your resolution to do so, we will 
consider it. 

Mr. LOGAN. Whenever the time comes we will do so; but when 
you look at the Constitution the language is not only that the Senate 
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may, if the majority desire, elect officers, but the Senate shall choose 
other officers. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. No, not other officers. 

Mr. LOGAN. “Their other officers.” 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. Their own officers. 

Mr. LOGAN. “ Their other officers.” That is the language of the 
Constitution. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. No. 

Mr. LOGAN. Suppose the Senator reads it, and perhaps he will be 
better informed. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. Then it is a misprint. 

Mr. BROWN. In what section is that ? 

Mr. LOGAN. Section 3 of article 1: 

The Senate shall choose their other officers, and also a President pro tempore, in 
the absence of the Vice-President, or when he shall exercise the office of President 
of the United States. 

Mr. BROWN. Will my honorable friend permit me to ask him a 
question? He is reading from the Constitution. Does it not also say 
that the President shall appoint other officers, referring to consuls, 
postmasters, and others ? 

an LOGAN. Certainly. Then the Senate is required to choose its 
officers—— 

Mr. BROWN. Permit me to get through with the — The 
Constitution requires that the President shall appoint those officers by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate, and yet you and your 
— filibustered for two weeks to prevent us from organizing the 

enate so that that could be done. 

Mr. LOGAN. That is not the point at all. 

Mr. BROWN. The committees were necessary in order to carry on 
the Government, because we could not act on treaties or upon nomi- 
a without unanimous consent until the committees were ap- 
pointed. 

Mr. LOGAN. That is not the question at all. 

Mr. BROWN. That is exactly the . You obstructed the 
legislation and obstructed action and filibustered so as not to permit 
us to engentee and do what the Constitution says we shall do; and 
you broke the quorum and would not allow an executive session at 
the end of the last Congress. 

Mr. LOGAN. Did you not then insist that it was the duty of the 
Senate to proceed to the election of its committees? Was that your 
position then ? 

a BROWN. Yes; we were urging it then, and you would not 
ow it. 

Mr. LOGAN. Then if you believed that the Constitution required 
us to perform that duty and we failed to do it, it justified you in the 
failure to do it? 

Mr. BROWN. We did not believe that the Constitution compelled 
us to do it just then, but we were anxious to go on with it. e do 
not believe the Constitution requires these officers to be elected just 
now, and you are anxious to do it. 

Mr. LOGAN. The Constitution does not require that they shall be 
elected at any time, but it leaves it in the power of the Senate of the 
United States, and whenever a majority say the officers shall be 
changed, it changes those officers in compliance with the Constitu- 
tion, and whenever a minorit says that shall not be done, that mi- 
nority stands in the face of the Constitution of the United States in 
preventing that act being performed. : 

Mr. BROWN. If the Senator will allow me to interrupt him again, 
I will say to him that we are anxious to proceed now to much more 
important business than that, to proceed to consider the nominations 
made by the President of the United States and the treaties before 
us. They are certainly more important than these little offices here 
in the Senate, and we are anxious to proceed with the most important 
constitutional obligation. 

Mr. LOGAN. e same principle exactly is involved in what the 
Senator says, that is, the minority is to decide what is more impor- 
tant, although the majority may decide otherwise. You are to decide 
the importance of these things, and the majority are to have no voice. 

Mr. BROWN. Just as you did a few days ago when we were in a 


rr ; : 

. LOGAN. The Senator will not get me into any discussion in 
reference to what any person has done at any time. I will not take 
up the time of the Senate in ae over what may have been 
done or what may be done now. It is a very different proposition 
when you set yourself up as a judge of what is of the most impor- 
tance for the er to do, and you make yourself the judge, in vio- 
lation of the Constitution that confers that power upon the majority, 
and not upon the anny. 

Mr. BROWN. If the Senator will allow me to interrupt him, I 
take it the Constitution does not confer upon the majority the right 
to determine the question of conscience for the minority as to which 
nominations ought to be taken up and first acted upon under the Con- 
stitution. : . 

Mr. LOGAN. It does not? 

Mr. BROWN. I say it does not. The majority may have the power 
to goon and do it if they can, but we have as much right to our opin- 
ion as to what ought to be taken up as the majority have. 

Mr. LOGAN. Iam not talking about opinion. The Senator can- 
not dodge the question. I have said nothing about opinion; I am 
talking about tle power of the Senate under the Constitution, not to 
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suggest an opinion, but as to the right of the exercise under the Con- 
stitution of the conscience and wish of the majority. It is not what 
your opinion may or may not be, but itis the right given to the ma- 
jority under this instrument that we all swear to support, and we are 
to indge of our own conscience and of our own acts. 

r. BROWN. So are we on this side, though you would judge for 


us. 

Mr. LOGAN. We have no objection to your oe being ex- 
ercised if you desire, but the Constitution gives the power to the 
majority to elect our officers. It gives the power to the majority to 
decide which are the most important nominations. It gives the 
power to the majority to decide all questions that come up in this 
body so far as the administration of the body is concerned. 

Mr. BROWN. As we have had occasion to see when you were in 
the minority lately, it gives the power to the minority to prevent 
the will of the majority. 

Mr. LOGAN. It gives the power to the minority to exercise its 
own judgment, as the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar] said, 
in obtaining time. You do not obtain that from the Constitution. 
You obtain it from parliamentary tactics and not from the Constitu- 
tion. 

Mr. BROWN. And it gives the minority the right to exercise its 
own judgment just in the same way. 

Mr. LOGAN. Itgivestheminority the right as a matter of course. 
When I say the right I mean they have the physical power to do it. 
But when you say that you get the right from the Constitution to 
control the Senate by a minority, I say you find no such right. No, 
sir, there is no such power given to minorities in this country. The 
whole basis and fabric of this Government is different; all our insti- 
tutions are based upon the theory that the majority shall control 
and not the minority, and the Senator who states that he has a con- 
stitutional right derived from the power upon which the Govern- 
ment is based and by which the Senate is to be controlled, to obstruct 
or prevent the election of officers by virtue of that instrument, 
makes an assertion that he is not justified in making by any con- 
struction that can be fairly given to that instrument. 

Mr.BROWN. Then you and your party were entirely unjustifiable 
in what you recently did. 

Mr. LOGAN. The Senator, as I told him, will not get me and my 
party into any discussion except the fact that the Constitution gives 
us the power, it ahi us the right, and says the Senate shall choose 
their officers, and when you say it shall not be done it is a revolu- 
tionary act on your part. 

Mr. BUTLER. The Senator does not say that now? 

Mr. LOGAN. He did say it should not be done until the Ist of 
December. I will leave it to him if he did not say so. 

Mr. BUTLER. I do not deny that he said that. 

Mr. BROWN. I said, in response to the statement made by the 
Senator from Pennsylvania that this was a question of physical en- 
durance, that we accepted that issue, and could stay here as long as 
you did, if it would be until June or December. That is exactly 
what I said, and that is simply acting on the exact line that you 
have acted on. It is only a question as to how long the endurance 
will last. We are not proposing to throw an obstruction in the way 
until the end of this Congress, as you did until the end of the other 
Congress and cause nominations that it was your duty to act on 
under the Constitution to lie over and to fall. 

Mr. LOGAN. The Senate has a right todecide about nominations. 
As I notice the mode of argumentation of the Senator from Georgia, 
he is a very adroit man, and his argument is always about something 
that is not before the Senate. His argument on this question this 
morning was upon civil-service reform; it was about who had been 
republicans and who had been democrats. What has that to do with 
the question? This is a question of construction of the Constitution, 
not a question of what he may have been in favor of at one time or 
what some one else may have been in favor of at some other time. 
It has nothing to do with that. Come square to the issue and meet 
it and discuss it as it ought to be discussed. I say the Constitution 
gives the power to the majority to elect the officers of the Senate, 
and while the majority attempt todo that they are carrying out their 
oath under the Constitution of the United States, and while the mi- 
nority deny them that right they are exercising a physical power and 
not a constitutional right. 

Mr. BROWN. If the Senator will allow me there, I will say that 
the Senate has elected officers and good officers, and we have them 
now. It is not a constitutienal right that you shall on any partic- 
ular day change those officers. If the Senate had no officers, then I 
would admit that we were wrong if we did not go into an immediate 
election. On the other point I have simply to remark that I always 
make my arguments in strict conformity to the rules of the Senate, 
and I never take more latitude than the rules permit. 

Mr. LOGAN. Now the artful dodger is seen in this Chamber. 

Mr. BROWN. Yes, I have seen him before. 

Mr. LOGAN. But none so artful as the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. BROWN. Except my friend from Illinois, 

Mr. LOGAN. Yes; we have officers, and we have a Senator too 
from Georgia whose place the Senator took. There are changes that 
come continually under the Constitution. There are but seven Sen- 
ators in this Hall to-day—— 


Mr. BROWN. I will remark that I never took the place of my 
predecessor until there was a vacancy. 

Mr. LOGAN, There is a vacancy ai all times in the Senate when- 
ever the Senate shall choose to change its officers. The Senator as a 
lawyer pretends that because there are officers of the Senate the 
Senate has no right to change them ; but will he as a lawyer say that 
because the Senate of the United States in Congress assembled have 
pomet a law which law is not in accord with the opinion of a future 

ongress, they must not change that law because they have a law? 
Is that his argument ? 

Mr. BROWN. Not at all. 

Mr. LOGAN. That is the argument the Senator made in reference 
to the officers. 

Mr. BROWN. Not at all. 

Mr. LOGAN. His argument is, you must not change the officers 
because you have officers. Therefore you must not change a law be- 
cause you have a law; you must not change Senators because you 
have Senators. There is no argument in that; and I am only as- 
tounded that the Senator has, by peg Sees h many years of toil 
and study, learned more of adroitness than he has of profound rea- 


son. 

Mr. BROWN. The gentleman may judge me by his own standard. 
I will leave it for others to decide. 

Mr. LOGAN. I presume that we all judge one another according 
to what we see of one another. I am perfectly willing for the Sen- 
ator to judge me, because I would be judged by him as all other men 
would be judged, for he towers so much above all mankind that they 
all seem little in his eye. 

= BROWN. I will leave to the Senator the same right of judg- 
ment. 

Mr. LOGAN. The Senator’s profound wisdom has been shown so 
often and his contempt for the opinions of others, that of course 
he, in his profoundness, must be respected on all questions, and I 
only in my humble capacity, with a right that I have as a Senator, 


-beg leave humbly to differ with the honored Senator from the great 


State of Georgia on this constitutional question. 

Mr. BROWN. I happen to be backed, I believe, in my judgment 
by the opinions of at least one-half of the Senate. 

Mr. LOGAN. Ihave not heard all the Senators express themselves. 
Tam a speaking of the remark which the Senator made in refer- 
ence to the right under the Constitution, and I will only say to him 
now that when he declares before the country that the majority of 
the Senate have not the constitutional right conferred upon them, 
and that they are not acting in obedience to their oaths and in accord- 
ance with their duty when they undertake to elect officers of their 
choice—when he denies that right he denies the right which the Con- 
stitution confers upon the majority of the Senate. 

Mr. BROWN. I have not denied any such right; I have admitted 
that all the while; but I have said that we have officers now, and 
when the majority of the Senate elect others we shall then have new 
ones. Until then we shall retain those we have, and they are very 
good ones. 

Mr. LOGAN. That is all very true. Ido not suppose that there 
is a boy in this country, however unfortunate he may have been in 
his learning or in his opportunities, but who knows at least that 
much. I know that much myself. 

Mr. BROWN. I congratulate you, sir. 

Mr. LOGAN. I do not know but that there are other Senators on 
this floor who know even that much. 

Mr. BROWN. I again congratulate you. 

Mr. LOGAN. Oh, yes; Iam glad to be congratulated by the great 
Senator from Georgia, the constitutional expounder from the State 
of Georgia. 

Now, sir, I have said about all that I wish to say except that notwith- 
standing the great power and authority, wisdom and experience that 
is within the compass of the expansive intellect of the Senator from 
Georgia, I cannot understand the Constitution any other way than 
as I read it, that we have the right to elect officers, we have the power 
to do it by numbers. The only reason that we shall not or cannot is 
by Senators who have taken an oath to support the Constitution 
standing here from day to day until next December, as the Senator 
says, in violation of that oath and preventing the majority from ex- 
ercising the right that it has under the Constitution. If that is tho 
proposition, then we understand it. If that is what is intended on 
that side, then we understand it. ‘ 

Mr. BROWN. That is not the proposition at a]l. Nobody denies 
the right of the majority to do any constitutional act that the mi- 
nority cannot defeat by the use of the means placed in its power by 
the Constitution and rules of the Senate. 

Mr. LOGAN. That is the proposition as I understood it from the 
Senator, exactly as I understood it, that you propose to stay here 
until the 1st day of December and prevent us under the Constitu- 
tion from performing that act which the Constitution authorizes us 
to perform. If that is the — it is revolutionary. 

Mr. BROWN. “Null and void.” 

Mr. LOGAN. No, sir; it is revolutionary, and how so? It is a revo- 
lution against the power of this Senate under the Constitution, and 
is only a step that might go further and be revolution against the 
power of the Government. 
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Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, I desire to refresh the memory of 
the Senator from Massachusetts as to the Constitution. As I under- 
stood that Senator, he laid down the ground that the proposition of 
the Senator from Georgia, or what he stated to be the proposition of 
this side, is treason. Let me read to that Senator—— 

Mr. HOAR. The Senator will pardon me. I did not say anything 
about that side. I confined myself to the statement of the Senator 
from Georgia of a purpose not to permit the Senate to elect its offi- 
cers if the minority sat here from now until December making dila- 
tory motions. I have not heard the honorable Senator from Virginia 
announce such a doctrine. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Then the Senator from Massachusetts does say 
that if the Senate should stay here until that time it would be an act 
of treason. Let me read to the Senator how the Constitution defines 
treason : 

Treason against the United States shall consist only in levying waragainst them, 
or ia adhering to their enemies, giving them aid and comfort. 

Treason shall consist only in that, says the Constitution. I under- 
stand the Senator from Massachusetts to announce from his place in 
the Senate that the attempt to defeat the election of a Sergeant-at- 
Arms of the Senate of the United States is adhering to the enemies 
of the United States and giving them aid and comfort! 

Now, Mr. President, a word on the subject of what is and what is 
not revolutionary here. On this side of the House we know the fact 
that there are pending numbers of nominations for most important 
offices in the Government to be filled. The Supreme Court of the 
United States has had to adjourn day after day for want of a sufficient 
number of justices to proceed to the business of that tribunal; and 
while that great tribunal is held in abeyance, while the wheels of 
justice of the United States are stopped to that extent, while we 
know that before this body is a nomination to fill a vacancy on that 
court so that the business may go on, and while the Senators.on this 
side pro to go into executive session for the purpose of filling 
that and other vacancies, the gentlemen on the other side are saying 
that we are revolutionary in obstructing merely the ens out of a 
few officers here and substituting others in their places. I leave it 
to the public to judge between those two which is the party that 
seeks to practice revolution, that party which says that until we 
elect officers of the Senate there shall be no vacancies supplied on 
the Supreme Court of the United States, there shall be none of these 
vacancies filled throughout the country where they are needed. All 
of that is to stop; all of that constitutional right, all of that duty to 
do the public business is to stop until we turn out a few officers here 
and put others in their places! 

Mr. President, I differ entirely with the Senator from [linois as to 
his construction as to your right and who has the majority on this 
floor. You, sir, have no voice whatever in deciding what business 
shall be brought before this body. The only thing you can do to in- 
fluence the legislation of this body is when business has been brought 
before it and when it has been discussed and when a vote has been 
reached and when it is announced that that vote is a tie; then you 
can count, you may make a majority then, but not till then. In all 
the preliminary proceedings you are no more there, sir, than the chair 
you sit upon. In originating business, in discussing business, in de- 
ciding what shall be brought before the body, in deciding what the 
body shall do, you have no voice whatever; and yet the Senator from 
Illinois claims that because you can give a casting vote when we come 
to a vote and have a tie, you constitute a majority in bringing busi- 
ness before the body. That is the claim of ise hewerabis Senator from 
Illinois. So far as this Senate stands now, it stands exactly divided 
between the two parties, thirty-eight Senators upon each side. In 
making motions on the floor, in — in bills, in calling up busi- 
ness, in deciding what the body shall do, the Vice-President is as if 
he did not belong to the body at all; and for the purpose that we 
are now considering what we shall do, for the purpose of bringing 
matters before the body, the vote of the Vice-President and his pres- 
ence here cannot be counted at all. It can only be counted when the 
time comes that it is ascertained that there is a tie vote. Then his 
constitutional right comes in, and not till then. We can count him 
in no other way and at no other time. 

Mr. President, I think that this condition of things is one not con- 
templated by the Constitution. at was meant and what the 
framers of the Constitution said, according to my idea, was that 
when an accidental, occasional tie vote arose in the progress of busi- 
ness, then in order to prevent a stop of business the Vice-President 
might vote; but as it is now, and as claimed by the gentlemen on the 
other side, the Vice-President is the Senate; he can do everything; 
the whole business of the body is to be controlled by him. Our rules 
say that the committees of the body shall be elected by the Senate ; 
but who has elected them? He has made the committees. Ourrules 
say that the officers shall be elected by the Senate, and now it is 
proposed that the Vice-President shall elect them. This makes the 
Vice-President the Senate in fact, and takes away from the Senate 
all right to do anything except put questions in form and the Vice- 
President determines them. 

Mr. LOGAN. Has the Senator any confidence in the opinions of 
Henry Clay, Mr. Calhoun, and Mr. Berrien? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. LOGAN. Will he allow me to read them ? 


Mr. JOHNSTON. We have all read them. We donot differ about 
the power of the Vice-President. 

Mr. LOGAN. The Senator said he did not believe the vote of the 
Vice-President was intended for cases of this kind. This is exactly 
a case of the kind on which those opinions were expressed. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. That was an isolated case. 

Mr. LOGAN. It arose on the election of officers for the Senate of 
the United States. Mr. Calhoun said there was no doubt and Mr. 
Clay said there was no doubt about the Higoe of the Vice-President 
to vote. Mr. Berrien said so, and so did all the leading men of the 
Senate in 1850. There is no such question as the Senator now pre- 
sents in reference to the Vice-President being merely set up as a 
figure-head; but the understanding was that the Vice-President on 
the occasion of a tie in the Senate became a part of the Senate for 
the purpose of untying the Senate, and to that extent he was a Sen- 
ator, with all the powers of a Senator so far as casting a vote is con- 
cerned, and that he was put there not as a figure-head, but to preside 
over the Senate and whenever a tie occurred to untie the Senate. 
That is the Constitution and what the Constitution intended by mak- 
ing an officer of this kind, and it was so said by every leading man 
who has ever been in the Senate of the United States. 

: a FARLEY. Mr. President, I desire to offer the following reso- 
ution : 

Resolved, That—— 


Mr. HOAR. I rise to a question of order. 
Several Senators. Let it be read for information. 
Mr. FARLEY. I only ask that my resolution be read for informa- 
tion. 
_The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read for informa- 


tion. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That a committee consisting of two Senators be appointed by the 
Chair to wait upon the President of the United States and inform Em that, unless 
he may have some further communication to make, the Senate is ready to adjourn 
without day. 

Mr. DAWES. Pending this question, that cannot be in order. It 
cannot be received at all. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Except by unanimous consent it cannot 
be received. The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. LOGAN. I object. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Objection being made, the Chair decides 
the resolution out of order. The question is on the motion to post- 
pone, made by the Senator from Tennessee, [Mr. Harris. ] 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Did the Chair decide that the resolution of the 
Senator from California [Mr. FARLEY] was not in order ? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair so decided. 

Mr. MORGAN. I move that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of executive business, and on that motion I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded to 
call the roll, : 

Mr. BURNSIDE, (when Mr. ANTHONY’s name was called.) My 
colleague [Mr. ANTHONY] is absent and paired with the Senator from 
Maryland, (Mr. GroomE.] If my colleague were here, he would vote 

nay. 

Mr. BUTLER, (when his name was called.) The Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. CAMERON] requested me to pair with him on this 

uestion, saying that he was called from the Chamber for atime. I 
therefore decline to vote. 

Mr. FERRY, (when his name was called.) I am paired with the 
Senator from Georgia, [Mr. Hitt.] Were he present, I should vote 

nay. 

Mr. GARLAND, (when his name was called.) I am paired with 
the Senator from Vermont, [Mr. EDMUNDS. ] 

Mr. SHERMAN, (when Mr. Lamar’s name was called.) The Sen- 
ator from Mississippi [Mr. LAMAR] and myself are temporarily paired 
on this vote. 

Mr. SAULSBURY, (when his name was called.) I am paired with 
the Senator from Nebraska, [Mr. Van Wyck.] If he were here, I 
should vote “ yea.” 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. KELLOGG. On this question I am paired with the Senator 
from North Carolina, [Mr. VANCE. ] 

The result was announced—yeas 28, nays 28; as follows: 


YEAS—238. 
Bayard, Davis of W.Va., Harris, Pendleton, 
Beck, ‘air, Jackson, Pugh, 
Brown, Farley, Johnston, Ransom, 
Call, George, Jonas, Slater, 
Camden, Gorman, Jones of Florida, Vest, 
Cockrell, Grover, Maxey, Voorhees, 
Coke, Hampton, Morgan, Walker. 
NAYS—238. F 
Allison, Edgerton, Ingalls, Morrill, 
Blair, ‘ve, Jones of Nevada, Platt of Conn., 
Burnside, Hale, loge, Platt of N. Y., 
Cameron of Wis., Harrison, MeDill, Plumb, 
Conger, Towle MeMillan, Rollins, 
Conkling, Hill of Colorado, © Mahone, 


Sawyer, 
Dawes, Hoar, Miller, Teller. 
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ABSENT—20. 
Antheny, Ferry, Lamar, Sewell, 
Butler, Garland, McPherson, Sherman, 
Cameron of Pa., Groome, tchell, Vance, 
Davis of Illinois, Hill of Georgia, Saulsbury, Van Wyck, 
Edmunds, Kellogg, Saunders, 


So the motion was not agreed to. 

Mr. PENDLETON. I move that the Senate do now adjourn. 

Mr. HARRIS. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. DAWES. Before the motion is put I ask unanimous consent 
to make an inquiry of the Senator from Ohio. I would like to inquire 
if the Senators on the other side will give us any indication of. the 
time when they will be willing to take the vote. 

Mr. PENDLETON. I have no authority to make a statement on 
that point. 

Mr. DAWES. Can the Senator give us an expression of his own 
opinion ? 

Mr. PENDLETON. Icannot do that. 

Mr. CONKLING. Can he give us an expression of the opinion of 
the honorable Senator from Kentucky, [Mr. Beck ?] 

Mr. PENDLETON. I leave the Senator from Kentacky to answer 
for himself. 

Mr. DAWES. Mr. President—— 

Mr. VOORHEES. Will the Senator from Massachusetts raise his 
voice so that we can hear? 

Mr. CONKLING. Let the Senator from Kentucky also raise his 
voice. 

Mr. FARLEY. A motion to adjourn is not debatable. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair understands that the debate 
is going on by unanimous consent. 

r. FARLEY. I object. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of the 
Senator from Ohio, that the Senate do now adjourn. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BUTLER, (when his name was called.) On this subject I am 
paired with the Senator from Pennsylvania, [Mr. CAMERON,] If he 
were present, I should vote “ yea.” ; 

Mr. McPHERSON, (when his name was called.) On this question 
I am paired with my colleague, [Mr. SEWELL. ] 

Mr. SAULSBURY, (when his name was called.) I am paired with 
the Senator from Nebraska, [Mr. VAN WYCK. ] 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr.SHERMAN. Before the vote is announced I desire to repeat the 
statement of my pair with the Senator from Mississippi, [Mr. LAMAR. } 

The result was announced—yeas 28, nays 27; as follows: 


YEAS—28. 
Bayard, Davisof W.Va, Harris, Pendleton, 
Beck, Fair, ackson, Pugh, 
Brown, Farley, Johnston, \ 
Call, George, onas, Slater, 
Camden Gorman, Jones of Florida, Ves’ 
Cockrell, Grover, ey, Voorhees, 
Coke, Hampton, Morgan, Walker. 

NAYS—27. 
Allison, Edgerton, Jones of Nevada, Platt of Conn., 
Blair, Frye, lease, Platt of N. Y., 
Burnside, n, McDili, Plumb, 
Cameron of Wis., peg, MeMillan Rollins, 
Conger, Hill of Colorado, Mahone, Sawyer, 
Conkling, Hoar, Miller, Teller. 
Dawes, Ingalls, Morrill, 

ABSENT—21. 

Anthony, Garland, McPherson, Vance, 
Butler, Groome, Mitchell, Van Wyck, 
Cameron of Pa., Hale, Saulsbury, Williams. 
Davis ofIllinois, Hill of Georgia, Saunders, 
Edmunds, Kellogg, Sewell, * 
Ferry, Lamar, Sherman, 


So the motion was agreed to; and (at four o’clock p. m.) the Sen- 
ate adjourned. 


Frmay, March 25, 1881. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. J. J. BULLocK, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 
APPOINTMENTS IN WAR DEPARTMENT 


Mr. INGALLS. I offer the following resolution, and if there is no 
objection I ask for its present consideration: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of War be directed to report to the Senate at this 


session— 

First. A list of all appointments other than those in the Army of the United 
States made in his Department from December 1, 1879, to March 15, 1881. 

Second. Under what provisions of law said appointments have been made, the 
rate of payment per annum, and the amount paid to each person appointed. 

Third, What changes, promotions, details, and transfers have been made within 
said period, with the reasons for such transfers and details from one bureau or 
division to another. 

Fourth. What revocations of appointments and promotions have been made, if 
any, with dates thereof, and reasons for the same, with copies of all official and 
personal correspondence and telegrams relating thereto. 


Fifth. What clerks, if any, have received pay when not on duty; what clerks 
have had leave of absence with or without pay, and tor what rgason, and for what 
length of time in each case. 

Sixth. What reductions of salary have been made within said period, and why 
said reductions, if any, were made. 

Seventh. What dismissals have been made, if any, and for what causes. 

Eighth. What ar. if any, have been paid out of a ‘lapse fund,” and how 
such fund was obtained. 

Ninth. Whether any board or commission has been convened for the purpose 
of making or considering the subject of appointmentsin said Department, and if 
80, of whom said commission was cony and what duties it performed. 

Tenth. Whether clerks and employés have been paid lower salaries than were 
provided by the statutes authorizing their employment. 


Mr. SHERMAN. Iwouldrathersee that in print before I vote for it. 
Mr. INGALLS. The resolution can lie over and be printed. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. It will be so ordered. 


OFFICERS OF THE SENATE. 


Mr. DAWES. I call for the regular order. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The regular order is demanded, and the 
unfinished business of yesterday is before the Senate, which is the 
resolution submitted by. the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. DawxEs] 
for the election of officers of the Senate. The pending question ison 
the motion of the Senator from Tex: nessee, [Mr. HARRIS, | to postpone 
the consideration of the resolution until the first Monday of Decem- 
ber next, upon which the yeas and nays have been ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, I ventured to express some sur- 
rise =, at the utterances of the Senator from Massachusetts 
Mr. Hoar] in regard to what he chose to denominate the conduct 

of the party with which I act. That Senator declared yesterday in 
his place that the proceedings on this side of the Chamber were both 
revolutionary and treasonable, and if I have not forgotten what he 
said, he stated that he had seen nothing and that nothing had oc- 
curred in this Hall so extreme in that direction as the proceedings of 
yesterday. We have seen the doctrine of secession advocated on this 
floor, and twenty years ago we saw the whole of the Senators from 
the Southern States leave their seats and go home to put the doctrine 
of secession into execution and to dissoive the Union. Yet the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts now rises in his place and declares our pro- 
ceedings were more revolutionary and treasonable than any which 
had heretofore occurred. I do trust some Massachusetts college will 
take note of that discovery of the honorable Senator, and will bestow 
upon him the degrees of which Dr. Peter Pangloss was so proud, the 
a of LL. D. and A. 8. 8. 

ut I agree to some extent with the Senator that this is a revolu- 
tion, and a very revolutionary proceeding indeed, and let me call the 
attention of Senators to what the revolution is. If there are two 
things on this earth which the republican party up to this day have 
hated and denounced it is what they call repudiation, and the demo- 
cratic party. They have kept the North solid by pointing to the 
South and to Southern States and saying, “ Look what the democratic 
party of the South is doing; it is repadiating its debt and sowing 
the seeds of repudiation broadcast. The only way for us to do is to 
strangle the doctrine of repudiation wherever we can.” That is the 
position they have taken; that is the way in which they have kept 
the North solid against the South. They have all the time declared 
that no misfortune could occur to the country so great as the acces- 
sion of the democratic party to power, and thayindividual demo- 
crat has been denounced as well as the party itself. Isay it isa 
revolution and a great revolution when we see the republican party 
in their caucus nominate for one of the principal offices of the Sen- 
ate a democrat and a man whom they themselves denounced as a 
SS. a man who has acquired his only distinction, and 
who would to-day have been a petty county court lawyer in the 
county of Shenandoah, Virginia, bat for the eee given to 
him by his repudiation efforts in that State, Then I am justified in 
saying that such a course on the —_ of the republican caucus and 
the republican party here is revolutionary, and to that extent the 
honorable Senator from Massachusetts was perfectly right. 

The honorable Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Beck ] asked yesterday 
who Mr. Riddleberger is. He asked whether he is the author of what 
is known as the Riddleberger bill. I want to answer that question 
and tell the Senate who Mr. Riddleberger was and is, and tell them 
something about that Riddleberger bill. I want to see whether the 
Senator from Ohio, [Mr. SHERMAN, ] who is so distinguished for his 

reservation of the public faith, who has built up the credit of the 
Tnitea States as he has done, and who is so justly proud of it, whose 
reputation is so high for doing it—I want to see, when he knows Mr. 
Riddleberger’s record, knows his opinions, knows what he has done 
— what he proposes to do, whether or not that Senator will vote for 


im. 

In giving the record of Mr. Riddleberger I shall have to advert to 
the record of my colleague, because the two are so shaped together 
that they cannot beseparated. I give now the record of my col ue 
up to the time that Mr. Riddleberger became associated with him, 
and then the joint record of the two from that time down. 

The first time that my wengee o ever appeared upon the theater as 
a public man and an active politician in the State of Virginia was in 
the election of 1869. We had had a constitutional convention in 
1867, and the constitution was framed by the ea who sought 
to disfranchise nearly the whole white people of the State of Virginia. 
If the constitution had been adopted as proposed by them the white 
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people of the State would not have been entitled to vote nor to sit 
on juries, and would have had but few rights. The whole white 

ple of the State of Virginia with a very few exceptions would 
ae been disfranchised. General Grant stepped forward and author- 
ized a separate vote to be nm upon those clauses of the constitu- 
tion. On that occasion my colleague performed what we all agree in 
Virginia were very signal. services to the State, because he took a 
very decided, active, and prominent ground against the disfranchis- 
ing amendments, and was as instrumental as any man in the State of 
Virginia in defeating them. For that my coll e is entitled to the 
thanks not only of that State but of the people of the whole coun- 







try. 

The next time he appeared on the stage was in the election for gov- 
ernor in the year 1873. At that time the prominent candidates before 
the convention for governor were Colonel Withers, my late colleague, 
and all here know what his sentiments were and how warm a dem- 
ocrat he was, and Governor Kemper. In the contest it was under- 
stood that my colleague threw his great weight and influence in favor 
of Kemper and secured his nomination. Kemper was an extreme 
debt-paying man, and had been the friend and advocate of every bill 
that had ever been brought forward in the Legislature for the pay- 
ment of the debt in full. So was Withers. ey both stood upon 
the same platform, but my colleague espoused the cause of Kemper 
and secured his nomination. 

That brings us down to the year 1877. At that time my colleague 
was himself a candidate for governor before the regular democratic 
convention. There was no other convention held that year of 7 
sort. My colleague was opposed by John W. Daniel and F. W. M. 
Holliday, the present governor. 

After long balloting it was found out that my colleague could not 

t the netiinnten, and he transferred his whole forces in a body to 

olliday and thus secured hisnomination. Upto that time there was 
not a man in Virginia who had any idea that my colleague was not 
as good a democrat as I am or any other man in the State of Virginia. 
Never up to that time had he ever, that I heard of, indicated one 
word of opposition to any funding bill that had ever been passed. 
The funding bill of 1867 had been passed, the funding bill of 1871 had 
been , and if my colleague ever gave any public utterance 
through the press or on the stump in opposition to those measures 
before that date I never heard of it. 

The next event was that the readjusters separated themselves from 
the regular democratic party as they said on State issues merely, not 
on national issues. They did not separate on national issues, because, 
as the Senate has heard, my colleague in his speech made here re- 
ferred to the fact that certain Senators on this floor had gone into 
the State of Virginia and undertaken to instrict the people in regard 
to State issues and to talk about things that belonged to the people 
of the State of Virginia only and that did not concern the people 
of the United States at large at all. 

Therefore it was claimed by the readjusters that they were demo- 
crats and separated from the party only on the question of the pub- 
lic debt and nothing else; that in all other respects they were with 
the democratic party; that that was a local issue to be settled in the 
State of Virgi and that any man from the outside that said any- 
thing or did anything or interfered in the matter in any way was to 
be considered an fthtruder. That was the ground which they took. 

That brings us down to what is called the Mozart Hall convention. 
That convention met in February, 1879, and was the first regular con- 
vention of the readjusters that was ever held in the State of Virginia. 
That convention met in Mozart Hall, in the city of Richmond, on the 
25th of February, 1879, laid down a platform of their own, and an- 
nounced what they intended to do as a party, for before that time 
without a separate organization they had been fighting inside the 
democratic party. They then met and organized, but they then 
claimed to be democrats. My colleague made on that occasion, as 
the head of the readjuster party, a careful and elaborate speech, in 
which he spoke of the conservative party as if he was a member of 
it. I have here his speech on that occasion, prepared with great care, 
in which he speaks as if he was still a member of the conservative 

, and as if those men there were conservatives; because you 
must understand that in the State of Virginia the democrats are 
called conservatives. They are democrats, but their local name is 
conservatives. Here is what my colleague said in that speech de- 
livered only two years ago, in regard to his connection and the con- 
nection of the party that was then assembled with the conservative 
party. He is speaking now of what the party had done: 

Certain it is that without the express sanction of the people no obligations 
should be assumed which necessitate an increase of the present rate of taxation. 
The platform of the conservative party on this point is too clear for argument. 

He was speaking then in support of and advocating the platform 
of the conservative party, which was the democratic party. 

Then in the fall of 1879 the election came on. At that election the 
debt-paying party were defeated on the debt question. That was 
the issue. As to the complexion of the Legislature I wish to refer to 
what my colleague also said on that subject. 

Mr. DAWES. Will the Senator allow me a moment to call his at- 
tention to the fact that his colleague is absent from the Senate ? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. DAWES. I wish to call the attention of the Senator from Vir- 
ginia while he is making his remarks upon the public career of his 
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colleague to the fact that his colleague is necessarily absent from the 
Senate to-day. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I did not know that fact, but I am not saying 
ongens, penalty offensive to my colleague. I am speaking of his 
public acts. 

Mr. DAWES. I presumed the Senator from Virginia would want 
to be reminded of the fact. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I am sorry it is so, but I am reading the official 
record, and my colleague will have an opportunity to reply. Iam 
not making any personal attack upon him at all. I am speaking of 
his public acts, of which I can speak whether he is present or whether 
he is absent. 

Mr. DAWES. There are times when in discussing the public acts 
of Senators it is very desirable that they should be present. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. If the Senatox will postpone his resolution, I 
will postpone my speech until my colleague, the Senator from Vir- 
ginia, is here. 

Mr. DAWES. I have no suggestion to make to the Senator from 
Virginia. The Senator understands the courtesy that is due to mem- 
bers of the Senate so much better than myself, being a much older 
Senator than I am, that I thought he would take it kindly if I brought 
to his attention what it seemed to me it must be he had not observed, 
the fact that his colleague could not be here to listen to his ay in- 
teresting remarks. I thought they must lose much of their force 
(which I regretted very much) if the Senator should be aware that 
his colleague would not enjoy the benefit of them. I have no sug- 
gestion to make. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I have no observation to make, but inasmuch as 
you insist on having this resolution considered, if you do not want 
me to speak just stop your resolution and I shall stop the speech. 
That is the only way you can get me to do it. ° 
Mr. DAWES. The resolution is in the interest of the public busi- 


ness. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Oh, no, it is exactly the reverse; it is an ob- 
struction to the public business. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Will the Senator from Virginia yield that I may 
make a motion to go into executive session in order to transact the 
public business? [“‘No!” “No!” 

Mr. DAVIS, of Illinois. Let the Senator from Virginia finish his 


speech. 

Mr. COCKRELL. The Senator from Massachusetts wants to trans- 
act the public business, and we will give him an opportunity by going 
into executive session. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. If the other side will vote to go into executive 
session, I will yield. 

Mr. ROLLINS. Let the Senator from Virginia make his speech. 

Mr. JOHNSTON, (to Mr. Dawzs.) If you will vote to go into 
executive session I will yield. Will you do that? 

Mr. DAWES. If the Senator will yield to me a moment—I do not 
wish to take him off the floor; I could not deprive myself of the enjoy- 
ment that his speech is sure to bring—but if the Senator desires to 
yield, I assure him that I shall press the public business to the extent 
of my ability. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. The public business is executive business at this 
session. If you will press that, I will yield. 

Mr. DAWES. The Senator and myself differ as to what the public 
business is. I prefer to take the sense of a majority of the Senate 
upon that question. The Senator is not willing to take the sense of 
the majority upon that subject. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Iam not making any personal attack upon my 
colleague. Idid not know that he was absent. Iam speaking of his 
public acts, which he will not deny here or elsewhere. Iam reading 
extracts from his own documents and speeches that he will not deny. 
I am speaking of his opinions and his public acts. 

I want to speak now of the detail of the election of 1879, when the 
Legislature that elected my ae was chosen, and I am going to 
quote now what my colleague said on that point. I have his inter- 
view written out with care and elaboration and published in the Na- 
tional Republican of this city during the present winter, in the month 
of January just passed, from which I propose to read an extract. My 
colleague was asked by whom he waselected, if he waselected in a way 
in which he could take what course he pleased here. I desire to give 
his own statement as to by whom he was elected and the complexion 
of the body which elected him. In this interview he is himself tell- 
ing the complexion of the Legislature that elected him, and here is 
what he says about it: 

In the senate were chosen twenty-three readjusters to seventeen funders, and 
in the house were elected fifty-seven readjusters to bonty Aiese funders. A ma- 
jority of the legislators-elect, of both the republican and the conservative parties, 
were strongly opposed to the McCulloch bill. These, or, as readjusters, 
elected all the capitol officers and county judges, I myself being chosen a United 
States Senator over Colonel Withers by a joint conservative white majority, exclu- 
sive of all colored and republican votes, of seven, of which three were in the house 
and four in the senate—my total joint readjuster vote being eighty, to sixty cast 
for Colonel Withers and all others, ; . 


He claims in that interview that of the white conservative or white 
democratic votes he got a majority of seven over all others, three 
being in the house and four in thesenate. There is a declaration of 
the complexion of the body that elected him, who it was that elected 
him. He does not pretend that the readjusters were republicans. 


He himself denominates them democrats, or, as they are denomi- 
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nated in Virginia, conservatives, which is the name, as I have said, 
of the demogratic party in that State. 

These were the events of the year 1879; and I come now to the 
year 1880. Let us see what occurred in 1880, which was the year of 
the sense election. The two great a. the republican and 
the democratic, were arrayed against each other in every State and 
every Territory of the country. That was the election which was to 
decide which party should prevail for four years or ore for 
twenty years. Let us see what course my colleague and Mr. Riddle- 
berger took in that election. 

The democrats of — the regular democrats as they are called, 
held a convention in May, 1880, and put out an electoral ticket. In 
the call for the convention their committee invited all the democrats 
of the State of Virginia to come forward and unite on a democratic 
ticket. My colleague and Mr. Riddleberger and their party refused 
to come into that convention. The Chicago convention was held, 
and nominated General Garfield. The Cincinnati convention was 
held, and nominated General Hancock. These conventions were held 
in June. The be ges "oan of the State held their convention on the 
7th of July, 1880, r both the tickets were in the field, after Gar- 
field and Hancock both were nominated, after the platforms of both 
parties were enunciated and when the whole world knew exactly 
what each proposed to do and exactly what each was. In that con- 
dition of things the readjuster convention held its session, and I want 
to read to the Senate what it did. I read from the National Repub- 
lican, which is a sort of organ of my colleague now, I believe, and I 
take it from the report of the proceedings of that convention. It is 
from the Republican of July 8: 

RicuMons, VA., July 7. 

The readjusters’ State convention met in the theater to-day at 11.30 a. m., and 
was called to order by General William Mahone, chairman of the State executive 
committee, who made a brief oo counseling harmony and wisdom in the delib- 
erations. He then nominated Colonel H. H.Riddleberger, of Shenandoah, as tempo- 
rary chairman. 

The same man now whom the republicans propose to make Ser- 
geant-at-Arms. 

Upon onmaning, the chair he was greeted with the wildest enthusiasm, the 
applause continuing for some moments. 

The convention went on and took its proceedings, which I shall 
not read except one resolution. Here is one resolution that the con- 
vention adopted to which I want to call the attention of my repub- 
lican friends : 

And ene ae the objects hitherto declared and the interest of all people of 
Vir; are to be best subserved by the election of Hancock and English to the 
Presidency and Vice-Presidency, therefore it is further declared that the electoral 
ticket nominated by this convention are instructed in behalf of those candidates 
and that they are cordially commended to the earnest support of every member 
of the readjusters’ organization in Virginia. 

That was the resolution of the readjusters’ convention called to 
order by my colleague, Mr. Riddleberger being temporary chairman. 
They then proceeded to make an electoral ticket, and let me call the 
attention of my eee friends to who were on that electoral 
ticket pledged to Hancock and English. The following electoral 
ticket was then chosen : 

Electors at large, Colonel William E. Cameron, of Petersburgh, and Colonel H. 
H. Riddleberger, of Shenandoah. 

Then we have on the 7th of last July my oceengee popes over 
a democratic convention, calling it to order, Mr. Riddleberger, tem- 

orary chairman, a resolution adopted indorsing Hancock and Eng- 

ish, and declaring that the best interests of the country would be 
subserved by their election, (which I religiously believe myself,) and 
then making an electoral ticket and putting H. H. Riddleberger at 
the head of it for the election of Hancock and English. 

The election came on, and this ticket was in the field. The read- 
juster organization in ouaeen was pledged to Hancock and English, 
and the electors were pledged to vote for them if they got a mayoripy 
of the le of the State of Virginia. I take it for granted that if 
Mr. Riddleberger voted at all he voted for himself. I do not know 
whether he voted; I do not know that my colleague voted; but I 
presume that if they voted at all they did vote for that ticket, and 
they voted for Hancock and English, as we all understand it. 

The Richmond Whig is the organ of my colleague and of the re- 
adjuster party in the State of Virginia. It Bp ome their sentiments, 
and denounces everybody who is not a readjuster. It is the well- 
known and admitted organ of that party in the State of Virginia. I 
do not see that paper often, but on the 25th of last December I hap- 
— to take up a number of #, as I was in Richmond that day, and 

looked at an editorial that was init. The editorial was a fierce 
attack on General John Echols, a member of the house of delegates 
of Virginia from Augusta County, for daring and presuming to want 
to vote for General Williams C. Wickham, a distinguished and high 
republican of the State of Virginia, for Senator against a democrat, 
William Mahone. 

Mr. LOGAN. Did not the Senator himself agree with the article 
in the Whig at that time ? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I did not at the time of the election, but I do 


now. 

I think that that history establishes the fact that the republicans 
in their caucus have nominated a democrat for one of their principal 
offices, a man who has been a democrat until to-day, and if he is not 
a democrat now it is because théy have nominated him for Sergeant- 
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at-Arms. I do not know what he is to-day. I reckon he is a repub- 
lican, and has changed probably since he came here and thought 
that he could perhaps get this office. 

Having given that much of the democratic history of Mr. Riddle- 
berger, I want to revert to another branch of his history. I desire to 
do it because the gentlemen on that side have boasted so much on 
their strict adherence to public faith and public credit, because they 
are never done with twitting the democrats with their want of it ; 
because they set themselves up to be the peculiar guardians of the 
public faith and public credit of the United States ; because they de- 
clare continually that if the democrats get possession of the Govern- 
ment the public credit will be ruined and the bonds of the country 
<7 not be sold. Let us see what Mr. Riddleberger’s record on that 
point is. 

Mr. LOGAN. I should like to ask the Senator a question right 
there. What effect does the Senator from Virginia think the election 
of a Sergeant-at-Arms of the Senate would have upon the credit of 
the United States ? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. If you elect a man who is a repudiationist you 
indorse his public act and career. When a man is elected his pre- 
vious conduct and his career are indorsed. That is the effect it will 
have on the country. It is saying that a man is under no obligation 
to preserve the public credit, that he can do as he pleases, and that 

ou meebtionns on that side, let him be what he may, will indorse 
7 any ea is exactly the effect that it will have upon the credit of 
© country. 

Now, Mr. President, in order that this question may be understood 
in regard to the public debt of Virginia, I propose to have the Rid- 
dleberger bill read out and out, the whole of it. It is a long bill; 
but before I have it read I want to call particular attention to some 
portions of it, and the first portion of it to which I wish to call par- 
ticular attention is this: I will venture to say such a thing as this 
was never put in any bill before : 

Whereas the net revenue of the State cannot be safely relied on for more than 
$2,165,000 after the reassessment required to be made in 1880, owing to the reduc- 
tion in taxable values estimated to be consequent thereupon, and certain necessary 
reforms in the system of assessment of property and licenses. 

I hold that that portion of the preamble of that bill was an in- 
struction to those who were to assess the lands to assess them below 
their value. The same Legislature that had this bill under con- 
sideration was at the time engaged in the election of judges of the 
county courts of Virginia and it elected about eighty, all readjust- 
ers but one, and he was only saved because he had a son in the Legis- 
lature who was a readjuster. These county ju were to appoint 
the assessors of the lands, and did appoint readjusters. They took 
care to put in the bill an instruction as to how the duty was to 
be performed. In order to carry out their views in regard to the 

ublic debt and its readjustment it was a necessary thing that the 
ands should be reduced in value, whether an actual decrease of 
value at the time or not. Now I want to read for the edification 
of some of my republican friends what the most prominent repub- 
lican editor in Virginia says in regard to that ae The man from 
whom I now read is prominent enough to be urged by his friends for 
a Cabinet position; this paper is able, independent, and bold. I ask 
the Secretary to read from that paper, the Valley Virginian, what 
he said in regard to that very identical feature of the Riddleberger 
bill and the proceedings of the readjusters under it. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

Take in the entire State and judge by the pa improvement—not here 
and there a thriftless county, where the blight of chattel slavery still leaves its 
perceptible foot-prints—and there is not a fair-minded man in the Commonwealth 
who will not conclude that values have increased at least 20 per cent., and that if 
the same measure of valuation had been observed in 1881 which was accepted in 
1875, and the same rate of taxation applied, the result would show a revenue of 
$3,000,000 instead of $2,500,000. Ins’ of this, by preconceived and preconcerted 
arrangements the assessments have been so reduced as to sustain the estimate 
that a reduction of revenue to $2,100,000 will be the result. This is, in plain 
business language, concealing assets to defraud creditors. It is dishonest, and is 
as certain to work the destruction of the instigators of it as night follows day- 
The moral sense of the _—— will revolt against any such disreputable devices, 
and they will vindicate their own integrity and the fair name of the Common- 


wealth by a crushing verdict in November next. 

We place the prediction here on record that the people of Virginia will indig- 
nantly repudiate the plea of bankruptcy and proclaim to the world that they inten 
to deal fi Vy with their creditors in settling the public debt upon just auc ionor- 
able terms, let the assessments of taxable resources be what they may, under the 
new process of reaching values adopted in 1881. ~~ cannot afford to stand before 
the country in the attitude of beggars when the evidences are visible to every eye 
that values have augmented. ey will not consent that party necessities shall 
be the rule of their moral action, nor that the ambition for place and power shall 
be held higher than the honor of the State. The contest upon which we aro en- 
tering is going to test the metal of every man in the Commonwealth ; his moral 
co will be brought to the crucible and those who dare to do what is right; 
who, rising to the demands of conscience and ue integrity, declare their readi- 
ness to the mushroom popularity of an hour, and if necessary sacrifice some 
little of comfort and convenience, will meet a response that is not dreamed of by 
those who are chattering about public mendicancy as a false excuse for an open, 
palpable, flagrant repudiation of 313,000,000 of just and honest debt. 


Mr. JOHNSTON. Now, Mr. President, I desire to have real aso 
what the New York Times, the leading republican paper in the United 
States, says about the Riddleberger bill, and I asic the Clerk to read 
t 


hat. 
The Chief Clerk read as follows: 
THE VIRGINIA DEBT QUESTION. 


For some time past there has been a reasonable hope that the mongrel party of 
repudiation in Virginia would not succeed in further disgracing the State. «1 is 
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now no longer a matter of dispute that the precious plan which proj ‘to re- 
store the public credit’’ by repudiating the debts of the Commonwealth ori ted 
in the fertile brains of gentlemen who had long enjoyed the distinction of being 
prominent in the “white man’s ,” and who were recognized as oS 
that peculiar class of society known in the South as “the native and best. at 
alone and unaided, frowned upon as they were by the more honorable and conserv- 
ative of their own ty, they soon discovered that they could make no headway 
unless they could win to their support at least a portion of the negro voters and of 
the colored members of the Legislature. 

Unfortunately their success in this direction was only too great. The colored 
legislators, the of whom had but scant views in to finance, were readily 
caught by tho plausible stories of the readjusters. They were told that a repu- 
diation of the debt would result in untold benefit to them, that their taxes would 
be lowered, the public schools for their children greatly improved, and the ob- 
noxious poll tax, which they haye always regarded as one of their chief burdens, 
removed. Deceived by these representations, and by the statement frequently 
made that their co-operation with the white readjusters would eertainly result in 
the overthrow of the Virginia democracy, the colored men gave cordial support to 
the demagogues who sought to gain popular favor by swindling the unfortunate 
men and women who held the State securities. By the efforts of the black men 
who were thus deluded, the.readjusters gained control of the Legislature, and for 
a time seemed powerful enough to carry out any programme of repudiation, no 
matter bow outrageous, which might be p > 

Recently, however, there was one indication that the more sensible colored men, 
quick to understand that they had been deceived, had resolved, as far as possible, 
to retrace their steps, and on Saturday last, in “Te of the most determined efforts 
on bee? peas of the readjusters, every white republican in the Assembly and all the 
colored members except three voted to postpone the consideration of the infamous 
measure known as “ the debt bill,” and succeeded in carrying it over. From this 
action it was argued, with some plausibility, that the agents of Secretary Sher- 
man had been using their peculiar influences with the colored men, and that they 
had so far succeeded that the complete overthrow of the readjusters’ combination 
was only a matter of time. There were many reasons for the belief that the Sec- 
retary was instrumental in bringing about the change described, chief among 
them being the fact that he, boasting as he does of having been instrumental in 
securing resumption, and anxious as he is to obtain in his presidential canvass the 
support of the —e delegates, cannot afford even the appearance of being on 
friendly terms with men who deliberately ae to a the just debts of a 
State. For this reason, if for no other, it was held that 
take the colored men out of the repudiators’ alliance. 

If the Secretary really did make the attempt, he has failed. The time between 
oe and Monday was used to the best advantage by the leading readjusters, 
and on the latter day, much to the surprise of those who, from their success on 
Saturday, had predicted the complete triumph of the debt-payers, the repudiation 
bill was aael by the aid of the colored members. By the provisions of the meas- 
ure in question, the principal of the debt is reduced to $20,000,000, and the interest 
to 3 percent. F urther than this, it is provided that the bonds shall betaxed, that 
the interest coupons shall not be receivable for State taxes, and worst of all, that 
the sinking fund established under the constitution for the ultimate payment and 
extinguishment of the debt shall beabolished. In other words, the bill repudiates 
nearly one-half of the just and legally-contracted debt of Virginia, and makes no 
provision for the payment of that portion of it which remains. The only hope of 
the bondholders is that the governor will veto the bill. That he will be brave 
enough to do so, thereby incurring the lasting hostility of the readjusters, thereis, 
it is feared, some reason todoubt. Meanwhile, General MAHONE, who was recently 
elected to the United States Senate by the votes of the repudiators, seems to be 
more completely in command of the political situation in Virginia than before. At 
the same time he is being abused by the democrats with increased bitterness, and 
in retaliation it is not improbable that he may learn to mend his ways, and when 
he takes his seat in Washington act with the republicans, thereby, under certain 
contingencies, giving them control of the Senate. 


Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. I ask the date of that paper? 

The CureF CLERK. March 4, 1880. 

ea JOHNSTON. About the time of the passage of the Riddleberger 
bill. 

Now, Mr. President, I want to have a few more extracts read, and 
these extracts are from the Providence Journal, the paper of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Rhode Island, [Mr. ANTHONY,] as I am 
informed, so much respected on both sides of this Chamber, and the 
chairman of the republican caucus. I send to the Chair extracts from 
his paper to be read. Let us see what he says. 

e Chief Clerk read as follows: 


[From the Providence Journal, Tuesday Morning, January 11, 1881.] 
SENATOR MAHONE’S MANIFESTO. 


Senator MAnong, of Virginia, has published a manifesto in behalf of his party. 
In regard to the debt, he furnishes a t many and some rather bewildering fig- 
ures; but the sum and substance of his purpose is that Virginia shall repudiate 
twelve millions of its legally contracted debts, because it finds it inconvenient to 
pay them. He claims, and by the admission of his own organs, with justice, that 
the funding party does not propose to pay the whole of this debt, but to readjust 
it; that is to say, arbi 'y reduce the interest and compel the exchange of 
bonds, which d from the bolder repudiation only in name and degree. In 

to other State affairs, Senator HONE declares that the platform of his 
will be “‘ free suffrage for all men; a fair count at the polls; free education 
of all children, and an impartial administration of the Constitation and laws for 
all citizens.” In regard to its relations to the Union, its policy is announced to be 
in favor of <a the results of the war, the observance of the constitutional 
amendments and reconstruction acts, the cultivation of fraternal relations with 
the rest of the Union, and the removal of sectional jealousies and race distinctions 
from politics. With the exception of its position in relation to the debt, there is no 
question that the platform of Senator MAHONE is a good one, and that they repre- 
sent the progressive, intelligent, and unprejudiced element in Virginia, as opposed 
to the Bourbon reactionists. We even believe, as we said at the time of the forma- 
tion of the party, that the question of the debt was rather the opportunity for a 
revolt against the hide-bound despotism of the aristocratic and intolerant party 
that ruled the politics of Virginia with an iron hand, than the sole desire for repu- 
diation ; and it is evident that those who claim the title of the honest party are by 
no means sound in financial faith. And it might be wished that so liberal a pro- 
gramme re; ing political equality and fraternal feeling might triumph over its 
cpuceite a8 eld by the Bourbon party. But it is nevertheless true that the stain 
of repudiation is a fatalone. The party cannot and ought not to live that makes 
it the basis of its existence. , 

It will be as fatal as the idea of préscription to foreigners which was made the 
basis of a similar revolt in the political period preceding the war, and which, after 
a temporary success like this of Senator MAHONE, fell by the inherent weakness 
of the ae Its pu was good, and its origin was not jealousy 
of foreigners—for there were very few in V ginia—but a desire to break up the 
Bourbon despotism ; and if it had been permanently successful it would have been 
a vital wound to the aristocratic clement end perhaps even have preserved Vir- 


e had exerted himself to 
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ginia to the Union. But the weakness of its name and platform was fatal. A 
platform of naked repudiation cannot be less so; and however much regret there 
may be that more liberal ideas should not rule nee through the effective 
organization of Senator MaHongr’s party it has cut ii off from sympathy as well 
as from success; and the republican party in nation or State cannot consistently or 
honorably ally itself with it or help to support it. The way may be long for the 
republican party in Southern States out of political bondage; but it not be 
permanently shortened by wandering in the swamp of repudiation, and the na- 
tional party cannot afford to stain its name with any affiliation with a faction that 
a itself under that banner. In this case, as in all others, the path of policy 
will be found to be the path of duty. 





[From the Providence Journal, January 28, 1881.] 


Circumstances make it especially a misfortune that the senatorial contest in 
Tennessee did not result in the election of Maynard, aside from the loss of so able, 
experienced, and honest a legislator in the councils of the nation. It leaves the 
Re tical authority in the Senate dependent upon the action of Senator MAHONE, of 

irginia, the character of whose political success and the foundation of whose 
party policy in his State will invite a suspicion of bargaining. It places him in 
the position to demand unworthy consideration in influence and pepe and 
offers the temptation to either party to yield to it. The influence of hybrid and 
self-seeking politicians is always injurious, and particularly so when circumstances 
es them a deciding weight; and, if suspicions do not wrong Senator Manong, he 
s likely to endeavor to improve his opportunity. The one “independent ’”’ in the 
Senate has chiefly achieved for himself a position of ridicule for time-serving and 
indecision in an endeavor to obtain popeaetty, and the second is likely to be 
charged with motives of a darker sort if his conduct is not rigidly partisan from 


— or the lack of temptation to be otherwise. In such cases decisive par- 
tisan: ~~, is a virtue and independence is a disguise for a demagogic indecision or 
political corruption. 


Mr. HAWLEY. Will the Senator from Virginia allow me to make 
a suggestion here? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Certainly. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I noticed that in introducing those articles from 
the Providence Journal the Senator from Virginia called attention 
to the fact that the Senator from Rhode Island, now absent, is con- 
nected with that paper. That is quite correct; but in asking the 
Clerk to read the article the Senator from Virginia added, “let us 
see what he says.” Now I am somewhat familiar with journalism, 
and I am quite aware that Governor ANTHONY, as well as myself, is 
very often charged with an article published in the journal in which 
he happens to have a proprietary interest when in fact he may not 
have written a line for it within six months or a year. It is hardly 
right to let the inference go that this is exactly what Governor 
ANTHONY says. It is the expression of a paper with which he is in 
general in sympathy and in which he has an interest. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I do not know whether he wrote those articles or 
not, but I take it for granted that ae editor is responsible for what 
appears on important topics in the editorial columns of the paper ; 
and do you mean tosay those are not the sentiments of Mr. ANTHONY ¢ 

Mr. HAWLEY. I called attention to the exact phrase, “ let ussee 
what he says.” The odds are a thousand to one that he did not write 
either of those articles, while in general the paper is conducted in ac- 
cordance with his ideas. I only called attention to the inference con- 
veyed by the words “let us see what he says.’ 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I do not know particularly about that. I only 
say these are extracts from his paper. 

r. BURNSIDE. Will the Senator from Virginia allow me to make 
a statement? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Certainly. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. My colleague has nothing whatever to do with 
the editorial department of that paper, and is not responsible for it 
in any way. It frequently criticises his action here in the Senate, and 
it is hardly what may be calied a representation of his views. The 
editor of it is entirely independent of him, and very often criticises 
Governor ANTHONY’s action as frequently as he does my own. My 
colleague is no more responsible for the editorial course of that paper 
thanlam. He is a stockholder in the paper, and no doubt during 
the vacation once in a while he writes an article at the request of 
the editor. He very rarely does even that. Ido not think he writes 
one article a month. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I did not know what Governor ANTHONY’s habit 
was in — to this paper. But it is a matter of public notoriety 
that it is his paper, and represents his views. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. He owns stock in the paper. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. It is admitted that he does own part of it, and 
nobody is prepared to deny that those are his sentiments. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. I do not mean to say that those are not his senti- 
ments. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Then there is no use making any remark about 
my quoting them. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. I do not mean to say whether they are his senti- 
ments or not. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. If these are the views of the paper of which he 
is a stockholder and for which he sometimes writes, they may be 
presumed to be his sentiments. 

Mr. HAWLEY. They may or may not be his sentiments. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Do you not believe they are his sentiments? 

Mr. HAWLEY. They are very nearly mine. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Very well, take it in that way. So much for the 
opiniens-—— 

Mr. LOGAN. Before the Senator proceeds will he allow me to make 
asuggestion? I do not wish to interrupt the thread of his argument; 
but if I understood his ment aright, it is about this: because 
of the fact that the republicans on this side of the Chamber have 
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suggested the name of Mr. Riddleberger as one of their officers 
therefore they are responsible for his sentiments; that is to say, they 
indorse his sentimeats. That is the proposition. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I say that. 

Mr. LOGAN. Very well; now I desire to put this proposition to 
‘the Senator for him to answer: Mr. Riddleberger was an officer in 
the confederate army, is not that true ? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I believe he was; I do not know, but I think he 
was 2 captain. 

Mr. LOGAN. Will the Senator from Virginia pretend to argue to 
an intelligent people that because of the fact that this side of the 
Chamber selects him for one of the offices therefore they indorse his 
services in the confederate army? Is that his argument? Will he 
pretend that because General Longstreet is minister to Turkey and 
sent there by a republican administration after having been in the 
rebellion against this Government—will he before an intelligent com- 
munity pretend that by that act we indorse the treason of General 
Longstreet in former years? Is that his argument? I merely make 
this su tion and I ask the Senator to answer it, if that is his view. 

Mr. 5 OHNSTON. The war is over; General Longstreet has re- 
pented very humbly of his sins, and you have given out the idea on 

our side that when a man does that you take him to your bosom. 
Bat peace has come, and there is no question of rebellion or secession 
now before the country; but there are questions of public faith and 
public credit, and when you undertake to indorse a man on these 
points now you indorse him in regard to a living, present, and vital 
issue. Thatis the difference between the cases. 

Mr. LOGAN. Let me ask this: If we elect a Secretary of the Sen- 
ate here and he should appoint on the suggestion of republicans a 
democrat as one of his assistant clerks, would we thereby indorse 
his democracy ? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I do not know whether you would or not. I 
know when you nominated Mr. Riddleberger you endorsed his sen- 
timents. 

Mr. LOGAN. Not at all. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. When you support him do you not say, “We 
approve this man and approve of what he has done?” 

LOGAN. Not at all. I understood the argument of the Sen- 
ator and others yesterday to be that the officers now in position should 
be retained on account of their efficiency, that it was not a question 
of politics at all, but a mere question of efficiency. That was the 
argument as I understood it yesterday; but now the Senator pro- 
poses that we shall not put officers in here on account of their effi- 
ciency. That must not be the rule which shall govern us. The rule 
that governs on his side cannot be applicable to our side at all. I 
do not say this eut of any disrespect whatever to the officers who 
hold positions here now; but will the Senator contend that because 
Senators from Northern States who were not in rebellion and did not 
ee with it voted for their election they thereby indorsed 
the theories of these officers who were elected, who did sympathize 
with it and who have never said they did not sympathize with it? 
Will he make that ment ? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I do say that if the republicans hold a caucus 
and deliberately select a man of that sort, they indorse him. 

Mr. LOGAN. You say the democrats did this? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. No; you. 

Mr. LOGAN. No, sir. Having no reference to ae I have 
done, I ask the Senator this question: At the time the Senate, havin, 
a democratic majority, elected the officers who now occupy the posi- 
tions in the Senate, those officers being, some of them—I will not say 
all—men who had been in rebellion against the Government, does he 
pretend to say that the northern democrats who did not sympathize 
with that rebellion in voting for those officers thereby indorsed what 
they had done? Is that his argument? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I have already said that the war is over, and 
there is no longer any issue on that point. 

Mr. LOGAN. That is no answer. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. The Senator might as well talk about the revo- 
lutionary war as the late war, so far as it has any bearing on the ques- 
tion here to-day. 

Mr. LOGAN. Well, I do not know that a principle on account of 
age becomes any the less weighty when we come to argumentation. If 
the principle is good that we shall not indorse a man now because he 
had on a former occasion done that which we did not then indorse, 
are we thereby required to ingorse that act now because that man 
performed it? Is that the argument? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. The Senator’s questions are a little too long, and 
or take up a little too much of my time. 

r. LOG. They are on the point the Senator has been arguing. 


Mr. JOHNSTON. I again state that all these questions as to the 
war are dead issues. 

Mr. LOGAN. I am not talking about the war now. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. But the question of the public credit of the coun- 


try is a live issue to-day; and moe action here you are taking a 
course in regard to a thing now before the public a living issue. 

Mr. LOGAN. Now I will put another question if the Senator will 
allow me, and I beg his pardon—— 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Do not take too long. 

Mr. LOGAN. No, I will not- I will be very short. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Make that the last. 
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_Mr. LOGAN. I will ask the Senator this question, which is pre- 
cisely in the line of his argument: Will he pretend to say that cer- 
tain Senators whose names I could give him, who have very defined 
notions in reference ¢o our financial system, in other words were for 
the resumption of specie payments and were what are called hard- 
money democrats, when they voted for some of the men who are 
now officers of the Senate who did not agree with them on the sub- 
ject of finance, thereby the chairman of the Committee on Finance 
of the Senate for instance indorsed their notions on finance because 
he voted for them as officers of the Senate? Is that what the Sena- 
tor contends for? Is that his argument and his logic ? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. My argument is simply that when the republic- 
ans have a caucus and take up a man for an office and indorse that 
man, they indorse his views and his character and his person and 
the man. That is the answer to your question. 

Mr. LOGAN. Well, then, I will only say if the gentlemen to whom 
I referred indorsed these men, if they indorsed their financial views, 
they voted differently when they came into the Senate. That is all. 

Mr. VOORHEES. If the Senator from Virginia designs to con- 
tinue to yield to the interruptions of the Senator from Illinois with- 
out limit, Ido not know but what I should like to take a hand in 
this myself; but I hope the Senator from Virginia will conclude his 
remarks, and then we may attend to some other things that may 
arise. I do not want to delay the Senator from Virginia; but if the 
discussion is to be delayed in this way, I may assist in it. 

Mr. LOGAN. Does the Senator from Indiana object to my inter- 
rogatories to the Senator from Virginia? 

tr. VOORHEES. Not in the slightest; but I should like to pro- 
pease some to the Senator from Illinois myself at the first opportu- 
nity t. 

Mr. LOGAN - With the greatest pleasure, I say to the Senator, I 
will attempt to answer. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I will ask one now, whether he would put his 
name, with all the patronage of Illinois at his command, on the back 
of the papers of an applicant for the smallest post-office in his State 
who said that he was not in favor of paying the national debt or the 
debt of Illinois or any part thereof—not as a thing of yesterday, but 
now, for I do not understand that Mr. Riddleberger has changed his 
views as they were laid down, not on a dead issue as to the war, but 
on a living issue, as was boasted in the presence of this Senate by 
the leader with whom the other side have made their coalition. 

Mr. LOGAN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I hope the Senator from Illinois will answer 
that question hereafter and not take up my time now. 

Mr. LOGAN. Certainly. 

a JOHNSTON. Take your time for it and consider your answer 
well. 

Mr. LOGAN. It will not require any time at all. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Now, Mr. President—— 

Mr. DAWES. I should like—— 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I will yield if the question is not too long. 

Mr. DAWES. I am interested in the Senator’s discussion of the 
debt of Virginia, and I hope he will do me the favor to state how 


7 the eee debt of Virginia is. 
- JOHNSTON. LIamgoing todothat. If the Senator will listen 
he will get the information after waiting awhile. 

Mr. DAWES. I have an anxiety to know how large this debt is 
that the Senator desires to pay, so that we can see exactly what it is 
and how it is to be paid. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. You shall know. Mr. President, I desire to say 
a few more words about the Riddleberger bill. : As I said, I intend to 
have the bill read and spread upon the record. I want everybody to 
see it, the whole bill, and all its details, and I want to dwell some- 
what upon some features of the bill. 

The Riddleberger bill declares the public debt of Virginia to be 
$19,695,196, and undertakes to provide for the payment of that at 3 
per cent. interest. 

Now, I wish to call the attention of the Senate to what the bill 
proposed to do with the public debt of the State of Virginia. It has 
along preamble, one of the recitals of which I have already read, 
which seems to be an instruction to the assessors to be appointed to 
reduce the valuation of land irrespective of the real facts. 

Then the Riddleberger bill in the first place knocks off one-third 
of the principal of the debt; it knocks off all the war interest of the 
debt and all the reconstruction interest; it says that during the pe- 
riod of the war no interest shall be paid to any holder of that debt, 
no matter where he lived, and it is justified on the ground that the 
North subjugated the State of Virginia and destroyed the property 
of the State, and it takes the ground that the subjugation absolved 
the State of Virginia from paying any interest to her own citizens, 
or to northern citizens, or to English subjects, or to French citizens, 
or German subjects. In addition to that, it reduces the rate of inter- 
est from 6 to 3 per cent. Then, besides that, it reserves the right to 
tax these bonds, and to tax them out of existence if the State chooses 


to do so. 

So the Riddleberger bill in the first place throws off a third of the 
debt; in the next place it throws off arbitrarily all the war and re- 
construction interest ; in the next place it cuts the interest down one- 
half, and lastly, reserves the right to tax the bonds, and tax them 
so that the interest may be taken away and the holder get nothing. 
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Mr. Riddleberger himself and those who supported and favored 
that bill undertook to make it a law, and their readjuster party pro- 
poses to go into the next canvass with the Riddleberger bill as its 
issue. They have already announced that. 

\ Then, I want to say to the Senate still further in regard to that 
point that the Rigdleberger bill has been substantially pronounced 
unconstitutional by the Supreme Court of the United States in the 
late case of Hartman vs. Greenhow, coming up from the city of Rich- 
mond; and notwithstanding the fact that the highest judicial tribunal 
in the United States has pronounced certain features of the bill a 
violation of the Constitution of the United States, still they insist 
that they are going before the people and will try to get the people 
to indorse that bill and force it upon the country, and not only defy 
the rights of the creditors but the decision of the Supreme Court of 
the United States itself; and to-day they are in rebellion against that 
tribunal because they dispute and defy its authority and say they 
are going to pass this bill notwithstanding the decision of that court. 

These are the main features of the bill. If the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts wants to know what the debt is I will tell him that it is 
one-half larger than the Riddleberger bill wants to make it, and I 
will read the record. The constitution of the State makes it the 
duty of each Legislature to publish a debt statement with its acts of 
Assembly, so that the world may see exactly what it is, and the same 
Legislature which passed the Riddleberger bill exercised that consti- 
tutional duty, and did publish to the world what the debt was. The 
same Legislature which said they would only pay $19,000,000, put 
under their oaths as obeying the constitution of the State of Virginia 
a statement of the true amount of the debt, and here I have it, and 
will read it for the edification of the Senator from Massachusetts. 
Here it is in the acts of 1879~80; and here is the statement made 
under that constitutional requirement where the principal of the 
debt is put at $29,667,304.76. 

Mr. DAWES. You state that to be the correct amount? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Yes, sir; on that authority of the statement of 
the readjuster legislature. 

Mr. DAWES. What interest does it bear? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. A portion of it bears 3 and a portion 6. 

Mr. DAWES. What portion of it bears 6? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I can tell the Senator exactly in a moment. 
The portion of it that bears 3 per cent. is $7,944,315.80. The balance 
of it is at 6 cent. 

Pe - S. Are you in favor of paying that sum and that in- 
res 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I am in favor of paying everything that we are 
justly bound to pay; but I am in favor, if the creditor will accept 
it, of paying a less rate of interest. 

Mr. ~- S. But are you willing to pay that sum and the in- 
terest 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Yes, Iam in favor of paying that sum and the 
interest. I am in favor of paying every cent which the State owes. 

Mr. DAWES. Has the State provided for the payment of it? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. No, sir, it has not. There are some arrearages 
of interest on a portion of the debt. The debt stands in a very 
peculiar condition. On a portion of the debt the coupons are receiv- 
able for taxes; on another portion they are not. 

Mr. DAWES. Will the Senator state fairly that he isin favor of 
paying the debt according to that statement and the interest in full 
prescribed by thelaw? . 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Yes, I am. 

Mr. DAWES. And of course providing by taxation to meet the 
interest ? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Certainly. 

Mr. DAWES. And I suppose in that respect the Senator represents 
the action of his own party. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I understand it so. 

Mr. DAWES. Iam very glad to have the opportunity of giving 
the Senator the advantage of that statement. 

_Mr. JOHNSTON. My sentiments on that subject have never been 
disguised from anybody. The Senator need not have asked me on 
this floor what my sentiments were on that point. They have been 
made public wherever I have had occasion to present them. 

Mr. DAWES. It was not from any doubt I had, but it was the 
gattscates I should feel in hearing the Senator state it publicly on 
this floor. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. It gratifies you to know what you knew before 
or ought to have known without asking the question. 

Mr. DAWES. The Senator will allow me to say that I regret ex- 
ceedingly that he has not kept his own party up to that high stand- 
ard while they have been in power in the State of Virginia. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. The Senator is very much troubled. 

Mr. DAWES. _I regret it exceedingly because on that position I 
agree with the Senator that every dollar of the debt and of its inter- 
est should be paid in full. I only regret that when his party has 
been in power and has sent so able a representative to the national 
councils, he has been unable to hold up his party to that point. | 

ame SUITOR. The party that I belong to has been held up to 
point. 

Mr. DAWES. I understand his party to have been in power up to 
this last Legislature, and still they have not provided forthe debt. I 
may be mistaken, perhaps. 
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Mr. JOHNSTON. No, sir. There have been various bills for the 
settlement of the debt, but they were defeated by one means or other 
ty the readjusters, although they did not have a distinct organiza- 

jon. 

Now, on the subject of the public debt I also want to state what 
the report of the present auditor of the State of Virginia for the 
year ending September 30, 1880,shows. This is the auditor put in by 
the readjusters ; he is their man, elected by them, and he states what 
the debt proper is, and he is very particular to call it “ debt proper.” 
That is the language he uses in this report : 

Cc e in amount of principal of de r si : 
count wopertod Gotta fate oe ee nee ek Tver 
Amount now repo! 

He gives this as the amount of “debt proper,” a little changed, 
owing to the operation of the sinking fund and the funding of back 
interest. 

Now, we have the declaration of the Legislature of what the debt 
proper is—we have the statement of the auditor of what it is. With 
these tables of the amount of the debt—the debt proper—the amount 
that the State of Virginia owed, the Riddleberger bill knocks off up- 
wards of one-third and declares that the State shall pay no more. 
Then the Riddleberger bill does not pretend to ask the consent 
of the creditors, but it makes a bargain all on one side. It says 
to the man who has a bond and paid value for it “we will make a 
new contract for you; we do not ask your assent to it”—it does 
not take two to make a contract according to them but one party can 
do it—“ and we will make a contract to pay you only so much and 
reserve the right to tax your bonds.” The Legislature of a State only 
has a right to tax property within its confines; but they undertake 
to tax property of a man who has his bonds locked up in his safe in 
London and say “ we will tax not only property in the State of Vir- 

inia but we will tax bonds of the State held wherever they may be, 

y our own citizens or by anybody else, and tax them as high as we 
choose. 

Now I desire to read a little from what General MaAHOoNE himself 
said on the subject of the amount of this debt to show what his views 
were. In his Mozart Hall speech he undertook to state to his friends 
there assembled at the convention, in an elaborate and carefully pre- 
pared manner, what the amount of the debt was, and he was so par- 
ticular as absolutely to descend to cents and made the debt of the 
State $32,977,090.02. He said that was the amount the State owed. 
Some time after that his paper indorsed that same statement in this 
language: 

I would use my best endeavors to secure a vote of the Pes le sanctioning a set- 
tlement at 3 per cent. for forty-five years, on the basis of $32,977,090.02.—General 
M "s Mozart Hall speech. 

And then the paper says: 

And that is still the general’s position, as we understand it, in which he is 
heartily supported by readjusters as a whole. 

With those declarations of their leaders that the debt was upwards 
of thirty million, with their published statement in the acts of the 
Assembly that it was thirty million, with the report of their auditor 
that it is thirty million, the Riddleberger bill rope to pay only 
nineteen million and some odd thousands of dollars, repudiating 
absolutely one-third of the debt. It proposes to reserve the right to 
tax that part which it does not repudiate, and proposes to do all this 
without asking the consent of the creditor or making hima party to 
the transaction in any manner, shape, or form; and the Senator from 
Illinois now proposes to vote for the author of that bill, and the man 
who championed it in the Legislature of Virginia, who announces that 
he is going to champion it in the future and get the people of Virginia 
to indorse it again in despite of the decision of the Supreme Court of 
the United States. 

Mr. LOGAN. Will the Senator allow me? Why do you say that 
the Senator from Illinois proposes so to vote? Do you suppose I am 
going to vote singly and alone? : 

Mr. JOHNSTON. No, I do not. 

Mr. LOGAN. Why did not the Senator say the republicans of the 
Senate will so vote. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Very well, the republicans of the Senate. 

Mr. LOGAN. Does the Senator propose to charge that I indorse 
any repudiation because I vote for this man? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. If you indorse a man of that sort it is a public 
act, and I hold that every public man indorses a man he votes for for 


office. 

Mr. LOGAN. I will say, then, to the Senator once for all that at 
no time in my life have I ever indorsed repudiation, nor do I ever 
expect to; and if the constituency of the Senator from Virginia had 
been as honest in paying their debts as the constituency that I rep- 
resent, the question of the payment of their debt would not now be 
before them. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I have something to say on that debt. 

Now, Mr. President, I want to read a short extract from a letter 
written by a prominent gentleman in the State of Virginia, a man 
who was so prominent that he was temporary chairman of the Mozart 
Hall convention of which I have already spoken, and contested the 
nomination for Congress of the readjuster party at the late election 
in that State in the district in which I live, Mr. Frank Blair. He 
wrote a letter which is published, and I want to read to the Senate 
an extract from that letter as shadowing the opinions of those with 
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whom he acts, because during the last canvass Mr. Riddleberger was 
in that part of the State, he and this man Blair appearing on the 
same stumps together and advocating the same thing. Here is what 
Mr. Blair said: 

Having achieved a great triumph in the State on our view of the debt issue, I 
aoe favor a vigorous application for the readjustment principles to the national 

edt. 

That is Mr. Blair, a prominent readjuster, an aspirant for Congress, 
contesting the nomination, after the publication of that letter and 
after his views were known and supported by half the readjuster 
party in the district where he lived. ; 

Now, Mr. President, I wish to say only a word in regard to the 

arty to which I have belonged in the State of Virginia. I do not 
sa why it should be attacked. I desire to know what is called here 
the Bourbon party in the State of Virginia has done. Permit me to 
give a brief statement of that. 

Mr. HOAR. I can tell the honorable Senator what a Bourbon is if 
he would like to know. It was a man who never learnt anything or 
forgot anything; but the Bourbons are advancing down South, and 
now it is a man who never learns anything and forgets a great deal. 
{ Laughter. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I cannot be a Bourbon, then, because I learnt 
something from the Senator yesterday. I learnt that filibustering 
was treason. 

Mr. HOAR. No. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. SolIcannot be a Bourbon. I have learnt that 
much from the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. LOGAN. But you may forget it. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. No, a Bourbon never forgets anything. 

I wish to state now very briefly what that party that is so much 
denounced has done in the State of Virginia. Everybody knows that 
the State of Virginia was the theater of the war. I donot know 
whether my honorable friend from Illinois was in that State during 
the war ; I think he served almost wholly in the West, but he knows, 
and all here know, that the State of Virginia was the theater of the 
war, and that it suffered as much asa State could suffer from the 
marching, the encampment of armies upon its territory. That being 
the state of things in Virginia, the people being left without prop- 
erty—their farms were fenceless, their very houses gone—it is said 
that General Sheridan said he. made the Valley of Virginia so that 
when a crow flew over it it would have to carry its rations alon 
with it. I do know how the State was devastated. Notwithstand- 
ing that, in the little time that has elapsed since the end of the 
war, but a brief period in the life of a State, this party has done 
these things: 

The State of Virginia, under the rule of that party, has increased 
since 1870 three hundred thousand in population, or at the rate of 23 
per cent. 

That party to which I belong in the State of Virginia was the party 
that gave to the Hampton Normal and Agricultural School, which is 
a school for colored people exclusively, without one dissenting voice, 
one-third of the land scrip that the United States donated to the State 
for Senos purposes. 

That is the party that established the common schools six years in 
advance of the time they were required by the constitution of the 
State to do so. 
ast = the party that are educating now the colored people all over 

e . 

That is the party that in the city of Richmond has expended $250,000 
of its own means to build school-houses in that city, and spends 
$50,000 annually for the same purpose, independent of the contribu- 
tion of the State fund. 

That is the party that are ee themselves to educate the chil- 
dren of the colored people, many of whom will not even pay the cap- 
itation tax of $1 upon their own heads, which goes to the schgol 
fund, and require the whites to contribute the money almost entirely 
for the education of their children. 

That is the party that proposed what is called the Henkle bill and 
passed it over the opposition of the readjusters, by which the school 
fund was put in position where it could not be diverted from its pur- 
pene. bas should be secured in each county to the schools in that 
county. 

That is the party under whose rule railroads have been built over 
the State, new steam lines established, business revived, the popula- 
tion of some of our cities doubled, the export business of the city of 
Norfolk increased 800 per cenft, its internal trade increased 1,200 per 
cent. That is the party under whose government mines have been 
opened and capital invited. 

- Itis the party with which my colleague and Hon. H. H. Riddle- 
berger continued to act up to a very recent period; I do not know 
when, but a very short time ago. 

Now, Mr. President, I will ask the Secretary to read the Riddle- 
berger bill, which I send to the desk to have read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


‘ A bill to re-establish the public credit. 


‘Whereas the people of Virginia have renounced the basis and principles of th 
prepessd settlement of the af er. debt which are comprehended in ‘the ‘act of 


ly amusoved 1879 ; and 
‘Whereas it is confidently believed that the people of this State will never acqui- 
esce in any settlement which shall obligate them and their posterity to pay any 


part of the interest upon the public debt which accrued during the war and the 
period of reconstruction; and 

Whereas the principal of the debt recognized by the actapproved March 30, 1871, 
computed to the ist of July following, and taken as the debt of the State before 
the creation of West Virginia at $45,718,112.23, embraced $15,025,604 of capitalized 
interest, which had accrued during the period of war and reconstruction ; and 

Whereas every consideration of equity and the circumstances of war, the im- 
mense loss of property by the people of Airgiaia, a grogating $500,000,000, and the 
shrinkage in assessed values from $723,000, to $336,000,000, reducing the reve- 
nues from over four millions to two and a half millions, further justify the elimina- 
tion of such capitalized interest from any computation of the debt; and 

Whereas the amount of such capitalized interest constitutes, as near as may be, 
one-third of said indebtedness so computed to July 1, 1871; and 

Whereas legislation pions twee of said indebtedness to Virginia and 
one-third to West Virginia has been moaeehy acquiesced in, and the principal of 
the indebtedness thus wrongfully apportioned to Virginia under the computation 
of the act approved March 30, 1871, is, as of January 1, 1880, $31,102,572, whereof 
$22,909,447 is evidenced by bonds or other obligations issued under acts of March 
30, 1871, and March 28, 1879, and hereinafter denominated as Class A, and the 
remainder by bonds and other evidence of debt designated as Class II, by the act 
—s March 28, 1879, aggregating as of January 1, 1880, the sum of $8,193,124; 


an 

Whereas the holders of said obligations of Class A (except as to $2,500,000 of 
Class II, funded under the said act of March 28, 1879) have for nine years, inelud- 
ing July 1, 1880, received interest nominally at 6 per cent. upon a principal one- 
third too large by the wrongful capitalization of interest as aforesaid, which reck- 
oned at 44 per cent. amounts to over three million dollars, and ought not in equity 
to have been paid; therefore the principal of said indebtedness as it now stands, 
amounting to $22,909,447, ought to uced by the amount of interest so wrong- 
fully capitalized, and the interest upon interest thus wrongfully paid to the hold- 
ers of such bonds; and therefore the principal of this class of the State indebted- 
ness should in equity be reduced to $12,142,006, or at the rate of $53 for every $100 
of the face of such indebtedness as is now outstanding ; and 

Whereas the principal of that part of the debt known as Class IT, in the act 
of March 18, 1879, amounting as of January 1, 1880, to $8,193,124, is one-third too 
large by the wrongful capitalization as aforesaid, the same should be reduced to 
$5,402,083, or at the rate of $66.663 for every $100 of the face of such indebtedness 
as is now outstanding ; and 

‘Whereas interest for nine years to ist July, 1880, has been allowed upon the 

rincipal of the debt embraced in Class II, aforesaid, which principal is too large 

y one-third of the amount thereof because of the capi of interest afore- 
said, and there is now past due and unpaid of such interest $3,435,145, therefore 
it is equitable that the same should be reduced by the sum of $1,474,762 (that being 
interest upon the one-third ere so wrongfully capitalized) or funded in the 
bonds authorized to be issued under this act at the rate of $60 for every $100 of 
such past due and unpaid interest aforesaid ; and 

Whereas the equitable adjustment of the public debt of the State as determined 
by the application of the facts and principles aforesaid fixes the aggregate thereof 
at $19,665,196; and 

Whereas there are now outstanding $783,241.50 of past-due tax-receivable cou- 
pons and balances due to the oe asylums, and on other accounts, amounting 
to some eighteen hundred thousand dollars, for the payment of which it is of para- 
mount importance that provision be made in the apportionment of the current net 
revenues of the State; and 

Whereas the net revenue of the State cannot be safely relied on for more than 
$2,165,060 after the reassessment required to be made in 1880, owing to the reduc- 
tion in taxable values estimated to be consequent thereupon and certain necessary 
reforms in the system of assessment of property and licenses; and 

Whereas the existing rate of taxation is reco; to be the highest that can 
be endured under the circumstances of the long distress and heavy burdens of this 
people, and the search for new subjects of taxation has been exhausted ; and 

hereas the necessary © ses of conducting the government, after adopting 
and applying every practicable measure of reform and economy, cannot safely be 
estimated below the sum of $900,000, and the proportion of such estimated revenue 
due to the public schools will be $431,700, the Galenes remaining for the liquidation 
of the public debts aforesaid and for the ~ jaa of interest upon the bonds cre- 
ated by this act cannot exceed $833,300; an 

‘Whereas the means of prompt and regular payment should be apparent and the 
people's approbation of this settlement should ressed at the polls, in order 
to give assurance of the faith and performance thereof: Therefore, 

1. Be it ae ee A of Virginia, That the board of commis- 
sioners of the sinking fund of the State be, and they are hereby, empowered and 
directed to create bonds, registered and coupon, to such an extent as may be reces- 
sary to comply with the eee of this act. 

2. Said bonds shall be dated July 1, 1880, and be payable at the office of the treas- 
urer of the State on the Ist day of J aly, 1920: u That the State may at 
any time and from time to time after July 1, 1890, redeem any of the same, 
fn cipal and interest, at par. In case of such redemption maturity, the 

mds to be paid shall be determined by lot by said board of commissioners, and 
notice of the bonds so selected to be pai shall be given in a — published 
at Richmond, New York, and London, England, when interest and after 
ninety days from the date of such publication in London shall cease upon the bonds 
so designated to be paid. 

3. The form of the bond shall be as follows, to wit : 

‘The Commonwealth of Virginia acknowledges herself indebted to —— (in the 
case of a coupon bond to bearer, and in the case of a registered bond inserting the 
name of the person or ration) in the sum of $——, which she promises to pay 
in lawful money of tho United States at the office of the treasurer of the State, 
Richmond, Virginia, on the Ist of Jan , 1920, with the option of payment at par, 
principal and interest, before the maturity at any time July 1, 1890, and in- 
terest, at the office of the treasurer of the State, in such lawful money, on the Ist 
days of January and July, at the rate of 3 per cent. per annum until paid, (accord- 
ing to the tenor of the annexed coupons—in the case of coupon bonds.) In testi- 
mony. whereof witness the signature of the treasurer and the counter-signature 
of the second auditor hereunto affixed acoending to law.” 

4. The form of coupon for coupon bonds shal! be as follows, to wit: 

“No. —— (of bond.) 

“The Commonwealth of Virginia will pay to bearer —— dollars, in lawful 
money of the United States, at the office of the treasurer, Richmond, Virginia, on 
the 1st day of, (January and July, alternately, the first coupon to be payable Jan- 


uary 1, 1820.) 

tere € Treasurer.” 

Each coupon to be impressed on the back with its number, in the order of matur- 
ity, from one forward. 

5. The said board of commissioners are authorized to issue such bonds in denomi- 
nations of one hundred, five hundred and one thousand dollars, as may be necessary 
to carry out the provisions of this act, each denomination to ‘be of different tint : 
poe that registered bonds may be issued of any denomination multiple of one 

undred, and all registered bonds to be of the same tint ; and they are authorized 
to issue such bonds, > Sagieenst or coupon, in exchange for the outstanding obliga- 
tions of the State h before enumerated, including the bonds held by the liter- 
ary fund, as follows ; that is to say : : 
. (a) For the principal of all bonds or other evidence of debt embraced in Class A, 
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at the rate of 53 pe cent.; that is to say: $53 of the bonds authorized under this 
act (principal and accrued interest from the p: period of maturity to the 
date of exchange at par) are to be given for oa $100 face (principal and accrued 
interest from the preceding semi-annual period of maturity to the date of exchange) 
of such indebtedness, and —eo which may be past due and unpaid upon 
such indebtedness funded bonds issued under this act may be given dollar for 


dollar. 

(b) For the principal of all bonds or other evidences of debt embraced in class 
2at the rate of 6€3 per cent.; that is to say $66.663 of the bonds authorized by 
this act (principal and accrued interest from the p period of maturity to 
the date of ex: ge at par) are to be given for every $100 face of the principal of 
such indebtedness. 

(c) For two-thirds of the interest past due and —— upon the unfunded debt 
including the sterling bonds since July 1, 1871, and for all other past-due an 
un interest upon other bonds and evidences of debt embraced in class 2 to the 
date of exchange, at the rate of 60.1 per cent. ; that is to say for every $100 of such 
interest so computed $60 of the bonds issued under this act (principal and accrued 
— from the preceding period of maturity to the date of exchange at par) are 
to ven. 

6. for the one-third of the unfunded debt, including the sterling bonds com- 
puted as of the Ist of July, 1871, the said board of sinking-fund commissioners 
shall issue a certificate, as follows: 

“No. —. 

“The Commonwealth of Virginia has this day discharged her accepted share of 
the (registered or coupon, as the case may be) bonds for —— dollars, held by —, 
dated the —— day of ——, and numbered ——, leaving a balance of —— dollars 
with interest from the ist day of July, 1871, to be accounted for by the State of 
West Virginia without recourse upon this Commonwealth. 

“Done at the capital of the State of Virginia this ay day of —, 


, Second Auditor.” 


7. The said board of commissioners are empowered to issue for any fractional 
part of $100 of the indebtedness funded under this act the following certificate : 


“ Fractional certificate. 


18——. 
, Treasurer. 














‘* Register No. —. Transaction No. —. 


“ This certificate entitles the holder hereof to the sum of $——, fundable at its 
face in the bonds of the Commonwealth of Virginia, authorized by an act approved 
the —— day of , 1880, when ps with certificates of like tenor or in 
conjunction with other evidencesof debt fundable under said act in amounts of $100 
cod multiples thereof. 

‘* Done at the capital of Virginia this —— day of , 188-. 

a nm, Treasurer. 


“ : , Second Auditor.” 


The certticates so issued shall be registered by the second auditor in a register 
kept for that specific purpose, giving the date and number of the transaction to 
which it relates, the amount of the same, and the name of the person or corpora- 
tion to whom it was issued ; and as such certificates are refunded the same shall 
= a and preserved as herein provided in respect to other obligations re- 

unded. 

8. All the bonds and certificates of debt and evidences of past-due and unpaid 
interest taken in under the provisions of this act ehall be canceled by the treas- 
urer, in the presence of the board of commissioners of thesinking fund, as the same 
are acquired by the treasurer, and the same shall be carefully preserved until such 
time as the General Assembly may otherwise direct ; a schedule of the bonds, cer- 
tificates, and other evidences of debt so eanceled from time to time shall be certi- 
tied by said beard and filed with the treasurer for preservation. 

9. All the coupons and registered bonds and fractional certificates issued under 
this act shall be separately registered by the second auditor in books kept for the 
specific purpose, in each case giving the date, number, and amount of the obli; 
tions issued, and the name of the person or corporation to whom issued, and the 
date, number, and amount and description of the bond, bonds, or indebtedness 
surrendered. 

10. The plates from which the bonds and fractional certificates authorized by 
this act are printed shall be the property of the Commonwealth, and shall remain 
in the keeping of the said board of commissioners of the sinking fund. 

11. In the year 1890, and annually thereafter until all the bonds issued under 
and by authority of this act are paid, there shall be separately levied and collected 
as other taxes are collected a tax of two cents on the $100 of th value : 














© ass 
all property in the State subject to taxation for other purposes, which shall be 
into the treasury to the credit of the sinking fund; and the commissioners of the 
said sinking fund shall annually, or oftener, apply the same to the redemption or 
purchase (at a rate not aoe of the bonds issued under this act, and the bonds 
so redeemed shall be canceled by the said board, and the same registered by the 
second auditor in a book to be kept for the purpose, giving the number, the date 
of issue, the character, the amount, and the owner at the time of purchase of the 
bonds so redeemed and canceled. : 
’ 12. Executors, administrators, and others acting as fiduciaries, may invest in the 
bonds issued under this act when so authorized by the county, corporation, or cir- 
cuit court, to which such executor, administrator, or other fiduciary is accountable 
and the trust-subject, and the same, when so made, shall be considered a lawful 
nvestment. 
#13, That the semi-annual interest as it may become due and payable upon tho 
bonds issued under this act may be proms and regularly met one-third of the 
net revenue coll from the levy on property, (personal, real, and income.) 
and one-half of the net revenue collected from licenses, shall be separately col- 
lected and paid into the treasury to the credit of the public debt, and the same 
applied to the pena of the interest thereon: Provided, That the Legislature 
may at the end o: eee penensenns two years from the 1st of January, 1882, pass 
to the credit of the sinking fund such balance as may then stand to the credit of 
that account over and above any interest which may remain due and unpaid 
upon the bonds issued under this act, such balance so transferred to be employed 
by the said commissioners of the sin. fund in the redemption of the said bends, 
as provided in the eleventh section of this act. 

14. The several tax collectors of this Commonwealth shall receive fn discharge 
of the taxes, license taxes, and other dues, gold, silver, United States Treasury 
notes, national-bank currency, and the er eae ene certificates as hereinafter 

rovided, and nothing else: Provided, That in all casesin which an officer charged 

y law with the collection of revenue due the State shall take any step for the 
collection of the same, claimed to be due from any citizen or tax-payer, such per- 
son against whom such step is taken, if he concedes the same to be unjust or illegal, 
or against any statute, or to be unconstitutional, may pay the same under protest, 
and upon such payment the officer collecting the same shall pay such revenue into 
the State a giving notice at the time of such payment to the treasurer that 
the same was under 4 anaomn 4 The person so pa: & such revenue may, at any 
time within days after making such payment, and not longer thereafter, sue 
the said officer so collecting such revenue in the county or corporation court in 
which said revenue was assessed and 


d. If it be determined thatthe same was 
wrongfully collected, for any reason g to the merits of the same, then the court 


trying the case may certify of record that the same was wrongfully paid and ought 


to berefunded; and conan the auditor of public accounts shall issue his proper 
warrant for the game, which shall be paid in preference to other claims on the treas- 
ury. There be no other remedy in any case of the collection of revenue or the 
attempt to collect revenue illegally, or the attempt to collect revenue in funds on! 
receivable by said officers undér this law, the same being other and different funds 
than the tax-payer may tender or claim the right to pay than such as are herein 
provided, and no writ for the prevention of any revenue claim, or to hinder or delay 
the collection of the same, shall in any wise issue—either injunction, supersedeas, 
mandamus, prohibition, or any other writ or process whatever ; but in all cases 
where for any reason oor person shall claim that the revenue so collected of him 
was wrongfully or illegally collected the remedy for such person shall be as above 
provided, and in no other manner. 

In all such cases if the courts shall certify of record that the officer defendant 
acted in faith and diligently defended the action, the necessary cost incurred 
by him shall be taxed to and paid by the State as in criminal cases. The Common- 
wealth’s attorney of the county or corporation in which suit is oa shall ap- 
= and represent the defense. In every case hele bE pe ae is rendered for the 

efendant a fee of $10 shall be taxed in favor of said attorney and punt the 
the good faith and dili- 


plaintiff; and whenever the court shall refuse to certify 
gence of the officer defending the case, a like fee of $10 shall be taxed against 


the said officer. Any officer charged with the collection of revenue who shall re- 
ceive payment thereof in anything other than that hereinbefore provided shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and fined not less than $100 nor more than $500, 
in the discretion of the court, but nothing herein contained shall be construed to 
subject any officer of the State to any suit other than as hereinbefore provided for 
any refusal on his — to accept in payment of revenue due the State any kind or 
description of funds, security, or paper not authorized by this act. ' 

15. The auditor of the State shall prepare and furnish to the clerks of the county 
and corporation courts of this Commonwealth, on or before the 15th day of July, 
1881, a book known as “ Temporary-Loan Book,” which shall consist of printed 
forms of certificates and stubs, as follows: 

(Certificate. ] 
[Stub.]} No.—. County (or city) of ——,-——day of ——, 188-. 

The Commonwealth of Virginia owes —,of —— county, 
(or city,) Virginia, in consideration of money loaned her 
to meet a casual deficit in the revenueand to redeem pre- 
vious liabilities of the State, under act of —— day of ——, 
1880, —— dollars, payable on demand, without interest, 
at the office of the treasurer of Virginia, on presenta- 
tion of this certificate by said —— in person, at the rate 
of one for two, or receivable at par by all collectors of 
taxes for any and all taxes on real or personal property 
assessed against the above-named lender for which he 
is not delinquent, if presented within six months from 
this date, and not otherwise. Not transferable. 
, Auditor. 


Said stubs and checks shall be signed by the auditor in person or by stencil, and 
numbered serially, beginning with No. 1, for each county (or city) and the number 
of such for each county (or city) shall be at least equal to the number of land own- 
ers and Sn therein. On or before the 1st day of July the several 
clerks of the county and corporation courts of this Commonwealth shall execute 
and forward to the auditor of the State a bond in aay of $10,000, with secur- 
ity approved by the judge of the county or corporation court of which they are re- 
ie clerks, conditioned ry f to perform the duties imposed upon such 
clerk by the provisions of this act, and to account for and pay over to the treas- 
urers of their respective counties on the first of every month, beginning August 
1, 1881, all moneys received under this act. Accompanying said temporary-loan 
books the auditor shall furnish to said clerks printed adve: ments—at least five 
for every election precinct in their respective counties or cities—as follows : 

“To all good citizens of the county (or city) of , State of Virginia: 

“The Commonwealth of Virginia, in order to meet a casual deficit in the revenue, 
and in order to redeem existing liabilities of the State, desires to borrow from her 
citizens a sum sufficient to meet said casual deficit and redeem said liabilities, and 
solicits from the citizens of this county (or city) subscriptions to a temporary loan. 
Every citizen of this county (or city) is invited to subscribe to said loan. 
‘Subscriptions pony Seat not exceeding in any instance the amount of taxes. 
annually assessed against the land and personal property of the subscriber for 
which he is not delinquent are solicited from the citizens of this county (or city.) 
Any person subscribing to said loan will apply to the clerk of the county (or cor- 
poration) court of this county, = city,) and upon the pepe in cash of his sub- 
scription to said clerk will ive a certificate of indebtedness dated upon the day 
of such subscription, acknowledging the liability of the State to him for an amount 
twice as large as his subscription, payable on presentation of said certificate by him 
in person at the treasury at the rate of one for two, or receivable at par by all col- 
lectors of taxes for any or all taxes on real or onal property aatesned | against 
him fér which he is not delinquent if presented within six months from its date, 
and not otherwise. Not transferable. dia 

“ ; itor.” 


Upon receipt of said advertisements said clerks shall immediately post the same 
at the court-house doors of their respective courts and in at least three public 
places in each voting-precinct of their re counties, (or cities.) A similar 
advertisement shall be inserted by the auditor in some paper published in each of 
the cities having a corporation court, and in every county in which a per is pub- 
lished, beginning July 1, 1881, at least once a week for eight weeks, and inviting 
subscriptions to said loan. 

And any person or corporation so desiring may apply directly to the treasurer 
of the State to subscribe to said loan, and upon the payment in cash of his or their 
subscription shall receive from the auditor a certificate such as is hereinbefore de- 
scribed, provided the same shall not exceed tho amount of taxes on rea? and per- 

1 _ assessed against him on and after Ist February, 1881. The clerk 
receiving such book shall receipt for the same and state in said receipt the num- 
ber of certificates therein. Upon eagteetien of any subscriber and payment in 
cash of his eer the clerk of the court to whom such payment is made 
shall fill up the first blank certificate upon his book with the date o poyment, the 
name and residence of the subscriber, and an amount double the subscription. 
On the stub he shall enter the same, and the actual amount of cash received. If 
in making out any certificate he comnaes the same so that it becomes useless, he 
shall leave it untorn from the book, obliterating the signature and indorsing the 
stub, and take the next serial number. If any certificates be lost or stolen from 
said book he shall forthwith notify the treasurer of his county (or corporation) of 
the missing numbers and warn him not to receive the same, and shall likewise 
notify the auditor of the facts concerning said loss or theft, and on the stub of the 
lost or stolen certificates shall indorse the facts. Upon affidavit of the facts sat- 
isfactory to him any clerk may issue a duplicate for a certificate which has been 
lost or deateo ed to the person entitled therete, and across the face and on the 
stub of such he shall indorse duplicate of number. The treasurer of, the aver 
(or city) shall, on the Ist day of August, 1881, and upon the first of ‘each su - 
ing month, se long as the temporary-loan books remain in the hands of the clerk, 


No. —. 

{Name of lender. } 
[Date of issue. } 
(Amount of certificate. } 
[Amount of cash 


received. | 

















1881. 





by the anditor, make up a tabulated statement, as follows: 


Clerk of the county (or city) of ——, in account with the Commonwealth of Vir- 
ginia for subscriptions to temporary loan of 188-, for the month of ——: 
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For the amount of cagh received by said clerk he shall write his receipt at the 
foot ef said tabular statement, and chal forward a duplicate of such statement 
and receipt to the auditor. The clerk shall immediately pay over the sum so 
received by him to the treasurer upon his tendering said receipt. If he fails so to 
do, it shall be the duty of the treasurer to move against him and his securities 
forthwith upon his bond in the court having cognizance of such motions, and to 
notify the auditor of his default. It shall be the duty of the clerks of the courts 
to whom said temporary loan books are transmitted by the auditor, on the ist of 
July next following their receipt, to return the same to the auditor, together with 
the receipts of the treasurer, for verification. 

The amount of subscriptions to said loan received in any county (or city) shall 
in no case exceed the aggregate of revenue from taxes on d and personal prop- 
bein due the Commonwealth for the current fiscal year by more than 10 per cent. 
and preference shall be given to the land and property owners of each county and 
city eS receiving subscriptions to said loan. — clerk who shall falsely and fraud- 
ulently issue any temporary-loan certificate authorized by this act, without receiv- 
ing the cash therefor at the time it issues, shall be deemed guilty of a felony, and 
upon conviction thereof shall be confined in the penitentiary not less than one nor 
more than five years. The county and city treasurers of this State shall receive at 
par in payment of taxes on land and personal property assessed in their counties 
or cities, which are not delin: pawn ie certificates aforesaid issued by the clerk of 
their county or corporation when the same are ——_ by the person to whom 
they were issued, or his agent, in payment of his taxes on real or — prop- 
erty. Said treasurer shall arrange all such certificates redeemed by him according 
to their serial numbers, and return the same, with his accounts, to the treasurer 
of the State. The treasurer of the State shall receive at par, in payment of any 
taxes assessed on or after Feb: 1, 1881, due to the Commonwealth which are 
payable to him directly by law, whether such taxes be delinquent or not, tempo- 
rary-loan certificates issued by the auditor, as hereinabove provided. 

ovided, however, That the aggregate of temporary-loan certificates issued 
directly from the oifice of the auditor for subscriptions to the treasurer of the 
State under this act shall not exceed $1,000,000. Any treasurer who shall fail to 
move in the , court against any clerk who is delinquent for ten days in pay- 
ing over on the ist of the month the amount of temporary loan subscribed for the 
previous month shall be deemed ty of a emeanor, and, on conviction 
thereof, shall be fined not less than $100 nor more than $500; and he and his secur- 
ities upon his official bond shall be liable for the amount due by said clerk; and 
the county and city treasurers of this State and their securities shall forthwith 
appear before the court which took their bonds, and so alter the same as to make 
them embrace their liability under this act; and they shall forward to the auditor 
« certificate of the clerk that said bonds have been so altered. The clerk receiv- 
ing said subscriptions shall be entitled to a commission of —— per cent. on all sub- 
ee received by him under this act, and may deduct the same from such 
receipts in accounting with the treasurer. 

16. All necessary expenses incurred in the execution of this act shall be paid out 
of moneys in the treasury not otherwise appropriated, on the warrants of the 
auditor of public accounts drawn upon the treasurer on the order of the board of 
sinking-fund commissioners, 

17. It shall be the duty of the officers condnating the election at the several 
places for holding elections in the State, as provided by law, on the Tuesday after 
the first Monday in November next, to nae a@ se te ballot-box, in which shall 
be deposited the ballots of the qualified voters of the State who shall desire to vote 
upon this act. Ballots shall be tively as follows: “ For the act;” “‘ Against 
the act.” The ballots so cast be deemed and taken as a vote for or against 
this act. All persons entitled to vote for members of the General Assembly shall 
have the right to vote “for” or ‘‘ against’ the act. 

The manner of receiving and canvassing the ballots cast at such election on the 
question of the adoption and rejection of this act, and making returns and abstracts 
of the results thereof, shall conform in all respects to the re; tions prescribed 
by the general election laws of this State, except that the cates of the judges 
in this respect shall be as follows : 


“We hereby certify that at the election held on the —— day of November, 1880, 
— votes were cast ‘for the act’ and —— were cast ‘ against the act.’ 





(Signed by the judges.) 
And provided further, That the commissioners of election shall make on a 
rate sheet an abstract of said votes for and st the act, which abstract shall 
= fon by said commissioners and certified to the secretary of the Common- 
wealth. 


And if from such returns and abstract of votes it shall appear that a maety of 
those voting at said election have voted in favor of said act, then it s be the 
duty of the secretary of the Commonwealth to certify the same to the governor, 
who shall immediately make proclamation thereof a on in one or more 
newspapers published in the city of Richmond, having the largest circulation in 
the country, and from and after the date of such proclamation all the foregoing 
provisions of this act shall be in fall force and virtue. 


18. i acts and parts of acts in conflict or inconsistent with this act are hereby 
repealed. 


9. This act shall be in force from its passage. 

Mr. PENDLETON. Mr. President, I move that the Senate now 
ee to the consideration of executive business; it is getting late 
in the day. 

Mr. HARRIS called for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. BAYARD, (when his name was called.) On this question I 
am paired with the Senator from Pennsylvania, [Mr. MitcHELL, } who 
is temporarily absent from the Chamber. 
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paired with the Senator from Pennsylvania, [Mr. CAMERON.] If he 
were present, I should vote “ yea.” 

Mr. MORRILL, (when the name of Mr. EDMUNDS was called.) My 
colleague [Mr. EDMUNDS] is paired with the Senator from Arkansas, 
[Mr. GARLAND. } 

Mr. FERRY, (when his name was called.) I am paired with the 
Senator from Georgia, [Mr. H1LL.] Were he present, I should vote 

nay. 

Mr. GARLAND, one his name was called.) I am paired on this 
question with the Senator from Vermont, [Mr. EDMUNDS. } 

Mr. GROOME, (when his name was called.) a this question I 
am paired with the Senator from Rhode Island, [Mr. ANTHONyY.] If 
the Senator from Rhode Island were here, he would vote “nay” and 
I should vote “ yea.” 

Mr. HARRIS. Upon this question I am paired with the Senator 
from Kansas, [Mr. INGALLS,] who is temporarily absent from the 
Chamber. If he were present, I should vote “yea” and he would 
vote “ nay.” 

Mr. KELLOGG, (when his name was called.) I am paired with 
the Senator from North Carolina, [Mr. Vancr.] If he were present, 
I should vote “ nay.” 

Mr. PENDLETON, (when Mr. McPHERSON’s name was called.) I 
was requested by the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. MCPHERSON ] to 
announce his Fe with his colleague, [Mr. SEWELL. ] 

Mr. VOORHEES, (when his name was called.) At the request of 
the Senator from Pennsylvania, [Mr. CAMERON, ] I am paired on this 
question with the Senator from Virginia, [Mr. MAHONE.] If he were 
here, I should vote “ yea.” 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. I wish to announce again my pair with the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky, [Mr. WILLIAMS. ] 

The result was announced—yeas 29, nays 29; as follows: 


YEAS—29. 
Beck, Fair, Johnston, Ransom, 
Brown, Farley, Jonas, Saulsbury, 
Call, George, Jones of Florida, Slater, 
Camden, Gorman, Lamar, Vest, 
Cockrell, Grover, Maxey, Walker. 
Coke, Hampton, Mo 9 
Davis of Illinois, H Pendleton, 
Davis of W. Va., Jackson, Pagh, 

NAYS—29. 
Allison, e, Logan. Rollins, 
Blair, Hale, McDill, Sawyer, 
Burnside, Harrison, MeMillan, Sherman, 
Cameron of Wis., ee Miller, Teller, 
Conger, Hill o: Colorado, Morrill, Van Wyck. 
Con. Z, Hoar, Platt of Conn., 
Dawes, galls, Platt of N. Y., 
Edgerton, Jones of Nevada, Plumb, 

ABSENT—18. 
Anthony, Ferry, ) McPherson, Vance, 
Bayard, Garland, Mahone, Voorhees, 
Butler, Groome, Mitchell, Williams. 
Cameron of Pa., Hill of Geergia, Saunders, 
Edmunds, Kellogg, Sewell, 
So the motion was not agreed to. 


Mr. HOAR. Mr. President, I do not propose to follow the honor- 
abie Senator from Virginia [Mr. JOHNSTON] into the domain of cheap 
and vulgar jokes. He is the sole judge of what is fit for his lips, and 
with his one I do not presume to interfere. If he thinks he 
has fitted himself for his senatorial duties by the perusal of the comie 
almanac rather than of the Constitution of the United States, he 
knows the extent of his own intellectual capacity and the correct- 
ness of his own taste. The miserable jest which he mere tit to 
bring in here originated with the low comedy of the lesser theaters, 
and has descended from the low comedy of the lesser theaters to 
scurrilous newspapers, from the scurrilous newspapers to the drink- 
ing shops. Is it possible that it has descended from the drinking 
shops to the Senator from Virginia? The Senator has undertaken to 
put in my mouth and to deal with a statement which not only I never 
made, but which I — and again and again and again disavowed 
in his hearing yesterday. I never said that the proceedings of that 
side of the Chamber or even that the purposes of that side of the 
Chamber had anything in them either of treason or of revolution, 
and I do not say it now. I said that a certain doctrine which I was 
sure the gentleman who uttered it did not couple with any such 
purpose, and which had to his mind no such character, in my judg- 
ment was replete with treason and with revolution. I was dealing 
with the logical consequences of a doctrine, and not presuming to 
discuss the public conduct of any | seme on this floor; and that 
I stated with as much clearness of language and as much directness. 
of speech as I could command yesterday. I was but repeating pre- 
cisely what Mr. Webster said in this Hall many years ago. He de- 
clared that there was no power either of foreign force or of domestic 
violence which could overthrow our institutions, but that the only 
thing which could do it would be the refusal of the component bodies 
which make up the Government of this country to perform their con- 
stitutional functions. I say that again. I do not eee fili- 
bustering be right or wrong, whether it be logical or illogical, whether 
it be in accordance with the duty of Senators or not—that the obtain- 
ing delay by that process is justly to be imputed to any gentléman as- 
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a wrong. Ihave done it myself in both Houses of Congress formerly 
and recently. But Ido say that the announcement that an act ex- 
ressly and in terms committed to the power of this Senate by the 
Gonsti tution shall never be performed unless the minority of the Sen- 
ate can dictate the quality of that act (which I understand to be in 
substance the announcement of the Senator to whom I was replying) 
is replete with revolution and with treason. It is a refusal by the 
persons whose act is necessary to the continual operation of the ma- 
chinery of the Constitution to perform the political duty which the 
Constitution imposes upon them. I say that again. ‘ 
Now, Mr. President, I wish also to disclaim for myself the doctrine 
imputed to this side of the Chamber by the honorable Senator from 
Virginia in another respect. He claims, as I understand him, that 
the Senator or the Senate which votes for an executive officer thereby 
necessarily indorses all the opinions and all the actions of that exec- 
utive officer on every political question whatever, provided they 
relate to issues which are now living and practical issues before the 
country. I do not so understand it. If 1 correctly understand the 
financial opinions of both the gentlemen proposed as the principal 
officers of the Senate, I do not agree with them. I have voted in a 
very much stronger case than the selection of a mere executive offi- 
cer, the selection of chairmen of committees of this body, for six 
democrats, and they hold their offices by my vote at this moment. 
Does any one of those distinguished gentlemen, does my friend from 
Delaware, who sits opposite me, suppose that in accepting that office 
in consequence of my vote and that of my associates he was pledging 
us to an agreement with him in his political opinions f 
Mr. SAULSBURY. Does the Senator want an answer? 
Mr. HOAR. I have no objection to an answer if you want to give 


one. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I say, in reference to that, everybody knows 
that the Senator voted for six members of the democratic party for 
chairmen of committees in obedience to a courtesy which had ob- 
tained and become the common law of the Senate. 

Mr. HOAR. Certainly. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. And therefore not a question of personal pref- 
erence or personal regard on the part of the Senator from Ohio or 
the Senator from Massachusetts, nor was it done from any other 
motive than simply to carry out and recognize a courtesy existing in 
this body. 

Mr. HOAR. Undoubtedly. I should add that I agree with the 
honorable Senator from Delaware, except that I hope he will consider 
that it was to some extent an expression of personal regard as well 
from the Senators on this side of the Chamber; but he with 
me in holding that it was by no means an indorsement of his political 
view on any partic question. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Will the Senator allow me to interrupt him? 
I do not wish to do so inconveniently at all. While I do not admit 
the correctness of his position—— 

Mr. HOAR. I think I must decline to yield. I do not want to 
debate this subject. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. The Senator called on me and I should like 
him to allow me—— 

Mr. HOAR. I will allow you. . 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I think I might possibly agree with the cor- 
rectness of the opinion indicated by the Senator from Massachusetts 
as he has expressed it ; but I propound this question to him: When 
an alliance is made between political parties, an ‘alliance in form 
between the readjuster y and the republican party, I ask him if 
in all good conscience there not been a coalition and an agree- 
ment of views entered into, a compromise of opinions, whereby 
whatever of fault or sin attaches to the one has become absolutely 
incorporated into and identified with the other ? 

Mr. HOAR. No, sir. I answer the question propounded by.the 
Senator from Delaware with an absolute negative. It never occurred 
to anybody to impute impropriety even when the democrats put six 
ee as chairmen of important committees of this y, and 
when the republicans put six democrats as chairmen of important 
committees of this body, or to impute that we were undertaking even 
in clothing them with legislative power to indorse their opinions? 
How, then, can it be said that in the mere selection of an executive 
officer having nothing to do with legislation, or simply a recording 
officer, or an officer to execute order within the limits of this Cham- 


ber, there was any departure from the opinions which we had pre- 
viously entertained ? 

Why, Mr. President, the republicans retained in office as the chief 
office next to the Secretary of the Senate Mr. McDonald, a life-long 
democrat, never eupposing for a moment that they were indorsin 

. Me. 


his opinions. When Donald died the republican party elec 
his son, who now sits at the side of the Secretary of the Senate, him- 
self a well-known and accomplished democrat, who I hope and be- 
lieve the republicans will keep in the service. 

If we may do these things from mere courtesy, as in the case of our 
committees; if we may do these things from a mere sense of our con- 
venience, as in the case of our clerks and several cases of important 
offices under the Sergeant-at-Arms, can we not do the same thing 
when the Senate is made up of three parties and we know it is im- 
possible that the public business shall proceed at all unless the or- 
ganization of the Senate is completed from more than one of those 
three parties ? 
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Mr. President, it is too late for the democratic party, whatever 
poy may criticise this action, to plant itself on any such doctrine. 
n the year 1851 the first great national triumph of the anti-slavery 
cause in this country was won by a coalition between the democrats 
and the free-soil party, so called in my native State of Massachu- 
setts. Mr. Boutwell, a democrat of the democrats, pledged to the en- 
forcement of the fugitive-slave law, pledged to all the compromise 
measures, so called, a national Union democrat, was elected to the office 
of governor of Massachusetts by the united vote of those two parties, 
and Mr. Sumner was sent to the Senate. Mr. Chase was elected in 
the same way from the State of Ohio; John P. Hale was elected in 
the same way from the State of New Hampshire. And what Ameri- 
can, what lover of liberty, what lover of an honest and fair vote in 
the length and breadth of this land would wipe out of the political 
history of this country the election of Salmon P. Chase, of Charles 
Sumner, and of John P. Hale? 

Mr. President, I put again the question which the honorable Sen- 
ator from Illinois put so much better: Does the distinguished chair- 
man of the Committee on Finance of the last session or his distin- 

ished associate on that committee, now not a member of this body, 

m the State of New York, does any Senator on the other side en- 
tertaining the views which are known as the hard-money doctrine 
in relation to the most distinct and important living issue before the 
American people suppose that in voting for the Secretary and the 
Sergeant-at-Arms of the Senate, as he did when it was organized in 
the interest of the democratic party, suppose or admit for a moment 
that he indorsed the opinions on those questions of the gentlemen 
whom he helpéd elect to those places ? 

When the democratic party, in the face of its past action, under- 
takes to lecture us for organizing the Senate in the interest of that 
one dearest constitutional right of American freemen, the right to 
cast an honest ballot and have it honestly counted, there is but one 
sufficient answer to the lecture: “ Beware of the leaven of the Phari- 
sees, which is hypocrisy.” 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, I desire to read what the honor- 
able Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar] said yesterday, and in 
the same connection to read the remark of the Senator from Georgia 

|Mr. Brown] which called this declaration forth, and in order that 
we may get them in proper order I will read first what the Senator 
from Georgia said, and then the speech of the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts. Prior to that let me read the declaration of the Senator 
from Pennsylvania not now in his seat [Mr. CAMERON] as to what 
the purpose of the gentlemen on that side was. Let me read that as 
part of the proceeding. It is found in this morning’s RecorpD, con- 
taining yesterday’s proceedings. 

I beg leave to inject just a few words into the Senator’s h, which is a much 
abler one than I can make, I know. I wan’ io say now, and I want the Senator to 
understand and I want the country to understand, that while we concede the gen. 
tlemen who are here in position to be good and proper men, we think we have just 


as good and proper men, and we propose to putthem in. It seems to be a question 
of endurance; and being so we may as well “sit it out” now. 


That was the declaration of the Senator from Pennsylvania. After 
that the Senator from Georgia made this reply: 

Well, we will try and see whether we can endure as long as you can on this issue. 
We feel that we are right about it; we feel that you have now nearly all the officers 
of the Union and a minority of the voters of the Union, and we feel that it is our 
duty to stand by the few we have left, and let me tell you now we intend to do it 
and we accept the issue that is tendered, if it is a question of endurance. 


There is the declaration of the Senator from Georgia, and let us see 
how the Senator from Massachusetts characterized that. Turn over 
to the next page of the RECORD, and read what was said. That was 
the ~— declaration of the Senator from Georgia: “We have as 
much physical endurance as you; if you put it on the platform of 
— endurance, then we accept the issue.” The gage was thrown 

own by the republicans, and only by the Senator from Georgia 
accepted, and the remark—— 

Mr. HOAR. You have not read the whole of what the Senator 
from Georgia said. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. How much do you want me toread? I will read 
it all if you wish. 

Mr. HOAR. If the Senator wishes to state that question fairly I 
wish him to read from the close of the first paragraph on the second 
column of the eighth page: “If you are not ready to do that, then 
we will invite you to adjourn.” 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Well, I will read that: 

We are ready at every moment to into executive session and do the os oad 
business of the session, the business which you said on that side yesterday was the 
only proper business to be done. If you are not ready to do thai - 
vite you to adjourn, and if you will not adjourn, we will invite rot te 62 he te 
the business for which you were called together by your President, and we will 
continue that operation until we see justice done to the few remaining democrats. 
We may be here to June; we have till December. 


That was the declaration, and let us see the language of the hon- 
orable Senator from Massachusetts used in regard to that simple dec- 
laration. Let me read it: : 

But I was dealing with another question. I say that the honorable Senator 
from Georgia has in my judgment affirmed the most unconstitutional doctrine, 
full of treason in substance, ever uttered within the walls of this Chamber by the 
lips of any Senator, when he declares in reference to any act which the Constitu - 
tion of this country commits to the power of the Senate, as it expressly does the 
power to elect its own officers, that the Senate shall never be itted to proceed 
roe on as it will assent to act as he and his associates in the minority 
think if should. 
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There is his declaration that this is unconstitutional doctrine, full 
of treason in substance. 


Mr. HOAR. Now, the Senator will perceive, whether that be a 


sound or unsound declaration, that it contains nothing about the 
proceeding of gentlemen on the other side. If the Senator will look 
at the tenth page he will see that I several times restated that. 


Down at the lower part of the first column on the tenth page the 


Senator from Georgia [Mr. BROWN] said: 


I rather regret that the honorable Senator has found it consistent with his sense 
of propriety Te use some expressions that fell from him, where he states that the 


doctrine I announced is revolution and treason. 
Mr. Hoar. I spoke of the doetrine. 


Then I restated it in about the same words in which I stated it 


before, and then at a later point in the debate the Senator from 
Virginia himself, now on the floor, said : 


Mr. President, I desire to refresh the memory of the Senator from Massachn- 
setts as to the Constitution. As I understood that Senator, he laid down the 


ground that the proposition— 
By which I suppose he meant the statement of purpose— 


of the Senator from Georgia, or what he stated to be the proposition of this side, 


istreason. Let me read to that Senator—— 


Mr. Hoar. The Senator will pardon me. I did not say anything about that 
Georgia of a purpose 
not to permit the Senate to elect its officers if the minority sat here from now until 
December making dilatory motions. I have not heard the honorable Senator from 


side. I confined myself to the statement of the Senator from 


Virginia announce such a doctrine. 


Of course I stand by the proposition as I stated it yesterday and I 
state it now, but, as the Senator will see, I have not undertaken to say 
that any act of any Senator in this body is in any degree improper. 

n 


I was speaking simply of a doctrine, not of a person. 
Mr. JOHNS! 


he could. 


Mr. HOAR. Not in the least. I reaffirmed it then and reaffirm it 


now. 
Mr. JOHNSTON. When his attention was called to it and the 
enormity of it was shown, he was very ready to undertake to explain 


it awa: 


y- 
Mr. HOAR. If the honorable Senator will permit me, I deny that 
I explained it away or qualified it in the least. I pointed out at last 
recisely what I had said at first. When the Senator from Georgia 
eee his reply, I said to him that I spoke of the doctrine; to which 


he replied that he understood me to speak of the doctrine. 


Mr. JOHNSTON. The doctrine which the Senator from Georgia 


announced, and which you understood this side was acting under. 


Mr. HOAR. I said nothing about that. I spoke of the doctrine. 
Mr. JOHNSTON. You understood no doubt this side was a 


together on that doctrine. Now, Mr. President, I have already sai 
the language that the Senator from Massachusetts used was: 


The honorable Senator from Georgia has in my judgment affirmed the most un- 
constitutional doctrine, full of treason in substance, ever uttered within the walls 


of this Chamber by the lips of any Senator. 


That was the language of the honorable Senator from Massachu- 
setts, and he still says that he is right. I stated before that the Sen- 
ator has heard and known the fact historically that on the floor of 
this Senate the doctrine of secession was time and time again an- 
nounced and upheld; and just twenty years ago nearly all the Sen- 
ators from one section left the Senate Chamber to execute, to put in 
~—— by force of arms if necessary, the doctrine of secession to 
the 


dissolution of the Union. 

Mr. HOAR. TheSenator will permit me. If the democratic part; 
-of that time, instead of going down and making their futile attac 
on the life of the Union, 
constitutional duties, they could have overthrown the Union. 


Mr. JOHNSTON. Iam not talking of what might have been; I 
am talking of what was done here on this floor. Here on this floor 
was the right announced to dissolve the Union and to do it by force 
of arms, and the Senator compares that with our present proceedings 
and announces that no Senator ever uttered such treasonable doctrine 


in this Chamber before. 


And, Mr. President, as for the reference I made, it was no Jo. Miller 
_joke; the Senator ought to know that it was in the classical drama of 
ngland that the character to which I made allusion was portrayed. 
Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, the President of the United States 
convened the Senate by a proclamation in an extraordinary session 
for the purpose of acting upon business that is properly to be done 
in executive session. I suppose there is no Senator on this floor who 
would contend for a moment that we would have had this extra 
session of the Senate to do any other duty than to act upon treaties 
and nominations; in other words, the President would have been 
guilty of great folly to have called it for any other purpose. We 
met for that purpose, and it was a call that is usually made at the 


end of a Congress. It was proper that it should have been made. 


The President sent to this body the nominations for his Cabinet. 
They could not have been acted on without committees if a single 
objection had been made. Anxious to make no issues with the in- 
coming administration, but to give it a fair opportunity, we waived 
by unanimous consent all objection and confirmed the Cabinet and 
a number of other officers who were nominated ; but we could not go 
on with the regular business of the session until the committees of 
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ON. I knew very well that the Senator was in very 
great haste after he made the first declaration to explain it away if 

























ad staid here and refused to perform their 


the Senate were organized, because we have to refer treaties and 
nominations to committees. 

The democrats at the time held the majority in the Senate. They 
moved forward in the ustial way for the organization of the commit- 
tees. We sought no delay; we sought to take no advantage; we 
sought to go forward with the business which the President had con- 
vened us to attend to. 

How were we met by the republican side? We were met witha 
determined opposition to the organization of the Senate until they 


could have elected a number of Senators where there were vacancies 


and get them here; and to carry into effect that purpose they fili- 
bustered from day to day in this Chamber at this session. We sat 
here doing all we could to organize the committees of the Senate 
and go forward with the business of the session. We were prevented 


by the dilatory motions made from the republican side of the House. 


Those dilatory motions were interposed from day to day. In other 
words, the republicans filibustered from day to day for nearly two 
weeks to prevent the organization of the committees, without which 


we could not proceed with the regular business of the Senate. It 


was all right then on that side; there was nothing treasonable in 


that, nothing revolutionary in that. It was proper, it was commend- 


able, because it suited the interest of that side. 
Finally we reached the point where the vacancies in the Senate 


were all filled. Up to about that time there had been great doubt as to 
how the Senator from Virginia [Mr. MAHONE] would vote. It was 
ascertained finally that he would vote with the republican side. We 
could then have turned around and filibustered, and prevented the 
organization of the committees. Would we have been justified in 
doing that for as long a time as you filibustered? Would it have 
been treasonable in us to do the same as you did for the same length 
of time? I suppose we would have had that right without being 
guilty of treason; but as we were very careful not to commit treason 
we waived the right and did not follow your precedent, for in doing 
so we would have been obstructing the legitimate business of the 
Senate; we would have been keeping it here in session without the 
committees, as you did by filibustering to prevent the 0 era 

egitimate 
business of the Senate a single day; and the first hour that you were 
here with the power, you were permitted without any dilatory motions 
on our part to move forward and organize the committees which 


of the committees. We did not choose to obstruct the 


gave you the control 


business. 


At this stage the proposition comes, as already stated, from your 
side to change these officers. We give you reasons why it should 
not bedone. We state to you that when the democrats were in power 
two years ago, and they reorganized the Senate, they retained nearly 
half of the ee officers in their positions, so that to-day you 


have about half the officers. 


We appealed to you by saying that it was only a few geve ago that 
te with you. 

These officers did not know it. They have had no time to secure 
places for themselves, so that they might be in a condition to pro- 
vide for the wants of their families, but you propose at once to turn 
them out, to send them adrift without employment. We contended 
that you ought not to do this. Usually the officers elected at the 
commencement of a December session serve for two years, until the 
commencement of a December session. These, elected in December, 
would be entitled, under the usage as constantly in practice for a long 
riod, to continue to serve until Congress is convened next Decem- 

r. You seek, therefore, to set them aside not only under these cir- 
cumstances of great hardship but in violation of the usual practice of 
the Senate in such cases. You seek to reorganize the officers of the 
Senate at an executive session when it has never been the practice to 
doit. We stand before the country, therefore, in the position of seek- 
ing to carry out the established practice of the Senate and in the 


even you knew that the Senator from Virginia would v 


position of insisting upon simple justice to the officers now in posi- 
tion. 


I was discussing this question yesterday and pointing out these 
hardships and this impropriety when the honorable Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. CAMERON] rose and interrupted me, and he gave 
us notice in effect that your side intend to stay here until you have 
accomplished your object by the appointment of your officers. He 


said: 
I want the coun 


proper men, and we propose to put 
ance; and sows may io walk “sit it out" now. 


To that I replied, a the challenge as tendered, saying that 
d have as much endurance. In concluding 
my remarks on that subject, after stating that I would invite you 


we would see if we cou 
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After you had done this and proceeded with two or three sessions, 
@ proposition was brought forward from your side of the House to 
change the officers of the Senate, to set aside the present officers, and 
by resolution appoint other gentlemen in their places. No Senator in 
this Chamber will pretend to say that such a change of officers is at 
all necessary to the transaction of the business for which we were 
convened by the proclamation of the President. The Senate is now 
fully organized and thoroughly equipped, with al! the committees 
and machinery necessary for the orderly and proper transaction of 


a7 understand, that while we concede the gentlemen who are 
here in position to good and proper men, we think we have just as good and 
in. It seems to be a question of endar- 
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into executive session, and if you would not do that, then invite you 
to adjourn, I said: 

We will invite you to go back to the business for which you were called together 
by your President, and we will continue that operation until we see justice done 
to few remaining democrats. We may be here to June; we have till December. 

That is the expression that my honorable friend from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Hoar] said yesterday and in substance reiterates to-day 
is so rank with treason. Why? Because he construes it to mean 
that the minority intend to sit here and finally defeat the action of 
the Senate in a matter where he says, if I understand him, that the 
majority have aright to act. He says it is the doctrine contained 
in that expression that is treasonable. I confess I was very much 
astonished to hear that remark, and I then said to my friend, while 
I know he is no traitor and no revolutionist, his position carried out 
and compelled me to prove him a traitor. In other words, this doc- 
trine carried to its legitimate sequence makes him a traitor for what 
he has already done in the Senate, not a traitor in fact. To that he 
replied that it had grown into a custom by dilatory motions to pre- 
vent action for a time, but if it goes to the extent of defeating action, 
then it becomes treason and revolution. 

Contrast that expression of mine with the conduct of the Senators 
on that side before the end of the last Congress, and how does the 
account of revolution and treason stand between us? First, take 
my expression. This Congress, which is understood, I suppose, to 
commence from the 4th of March, the time when the Forty-sixth 
Congress adjourned, has two years toserve. This particular Senate 
has two years to sit, and it has the power within that time to re- 
organize its officers if it chooses to doso. I did not say we would 
stay here either till the Ist of June or of December. I accepted the 
challenge saying that we would endure as long as you will. I said 
we might be here until June, and we have till December. What 
does that mean? We have no business session of Congress to inter- 
vene between now and December. We obstruct none of the busi- 
ness of the country by remaining here till December. It is asimple 
question of personal convenience to the Senate whether we will ex- 
tend this executive session till the first Monday in December, when 
the regular session will convene for business, and extend it on the 

roposition of that side of the House to do a thing that has never 

n done before ; that it is not the custom of the Senate to do; and 

that we have shown for obvious reasons it is entirely improper to do 
at this time. 

That, according to the Senator from Massachusetts, is treason. To 
say that we will subject the Senators on the other side to a little 
personal inconvenience in remaining here as long as they choose to 
remain, or when the taunt of endurance is held out to us to say that 
we can endure as Jong as you can, is treasonable. Have you not from 
the first Monday in next December to the end of the Forty-seventh 
Congress within which to do this job? Then we do not obstruct any 
legitimate business of the Senate by delaying you by dilatory motions 
if we choose todo so. We say to you every hour, ‘‘ We are ready to 

with you into executive session and do the business that a repub- 
ican President has called us here to do.” Why will you not do it? 
You are in power now by the aid of the Senator from Virginia. Why 
do you stand here and retard the necessary business of the country 
in order that you may displace a few honest, upright officers, admit- 
ted by you to be good and competent men, and put a few others in 
their places? 

I have a right to this extent to speak of matters that may come 
before us in executive session. The fact that a nomination has been 
made is not a secret; the fact that there has been a confirmation is 
not asecret. Iam authorized to say that there are now before us 
nominations for public ministers to the courts abroad ; that there is 
now before us 2 nomination for a justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States; that there is now a nomination before us for the cir- 
cuit judge of the fifth district, in which several of us reside, where 
there is now a vacancy, and the business of the country is suffering 
for want of a judge. There is also a nomination before us to fill a 
vacancy intheCourt of Claims. Why do you not go onandact upon the 
nominations and fill these places? Why will you not confirm your 
foreign ministers? Why will you not act upon the nomination made 
by your President of a judge of the Supreme Court, where there is a 
vacancy to-day calling for his presence to discharge the high func- 
tions of that position? Why will you not fill the vacant benches in 
the fifth judicial circuit of the United States, and in the Court of 
Claims, and let the businessgoon? Because you judge that it is more 
important to stay here and elect a Secretary of the Senate and a Ser- 

t-at-Arms, putting out a little remaining handful of faithful 
mocrats. If you choose to make that issue before the country and 
to meet it, we are not afraid to meet it. We accept that. 

Mr. MORGAN. The little price of a bribe. 

Mr. BROWN. I will say nothing about the reasons why you must 
neglect these important affairs of State and refuse to go on and eon- 
firm officers to do these high duties. I said yesterday that while the 
air was full of rumors of bargain and sale and bartering and “capi- 
tal understanding” I knew nothing about them. For the honor of 
your party and the honor of the Senator from Virginia I appeal to 
ace not to take this unwise step, for by doing it you might do great 

ustice. If there be no bargain, no contract, no “capital under- 

g” that General MaHONE is to have the patronage of Vir- 
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ginia and is to have certain officers of the Senate, still if you remain 
here and keep the Senate in session and neglect the important duties 
of the session to seat these friends of his here it will be a little hard 
to convince the country probably that there was not at least a “capi- 
tal understanding” about it, and you will have to meet the responsi- 
bility. You who are the debt-paying party, who have made so much 
boast of it, who are staying here and defeating the confirmation of 
foreign ministers and high functionaries and judges, do it to puta 
man into office who is, to say the least of it, a partial repudiationist. 
If you want to go before the country on that issue, we are willing to 
meet you there. 

Mr. BECK. There are eighty-seven important nominations and 
four treaties now pending. 

Mr. BROWN. ‘The honorable Senator from Kentucky informs me 
that he has gone to the docket and looked, and that we have eighty- 
seven nominations and four treaties now pending. A great propor- 
tion of these are very important nominations, of the character that 


‘I have just mentioned. Here they are, and the functions of the Gov- 


ernment cannot be properly performed without their confirmation. 
At the end of the last Congress a large number of names of persons 
lay upon our table who were nominated for places, and you did not 
permit them to beconfirmed,and why? Because it did not snit your 
purpose tohave some of them acted upon.. There came in the treason, 
under the doctrine laid down by the honorable Senator from Massa- 
chusetts. Those high officials had been nominated by the President 
of the United States; the duties of those officers were important; 
the country needed their services. On the democratic side we pro- 
posed to go with you into executive session, and to act upon the nomi- 
nations, but you refused, and you filibustered and would not permit 
us to go there, and about one hundred nominations, I betisyo it was, 
a large number anyway, fell at the end of the Congress on account 
of your filibustering. What do you say to that as treason? We 
reached near the end of the session; we moved again and again to 
go into executive session and act upon these important matters, and 
you declined; and as you were in the minority you filibustered to 
the end of the session, and you absolutely prevented it. When fili- 
bustering would not do, you sat in your seats in the Senate and re- 
fused to answer the roll-call on the yeas and nays on any question 
that might come up that related to any controversy then existing 
between the two parties. You justified all that then; you were not 
obstructing any important matters in your estimation. Oh, no; you 
were not even preventing the majority from going on under the Con- 
stitution and doing important duties as you understand it, I suppose. 

Now the Constitution is held up to us; our oath of office is held 
up; it is said the majority have a right to change tho officers of the 
Senate; that itis a constitutional right, and that we are not perform- 
ing our duties under our oaths as Senators if we throw any obstacles in 
your way. Whatdo you think of that compared with your conduct 
the last few days of the Forty-sixth Congress? If we are wrong 
now at the commencement of this Congress, when you have two years 
to correct the wrong in, or to do the duty you say you ought to per- 
form asthe majority, how did it stand with you when yon filibustered 
till the end of the session and prevented this action, and left us in 
round numbers one hundred nominations not acted on, and with the 
country suffering for the want of filling the places. 

If there be treason in this matter, who have been the traitors? If 
it be not treasonable to filibuster for a little while at a time, as we 
may be doing, and if it is treason to prevent action as the honorable 
Senator from Massachusetts lays down the doctrine, then you com- 
mitted it to the fullest extent when you prevented action by filibus- 
tering till the end of the Congress, and the nominations and other 
important acts fell for want of action. This, the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts being the judge, was rank treason and revolution, and the 
Senator from Massachusetts and the republican party were the trai- 
tors and revolutionists. I am glad his doctrine is wrong. Its repu- 
diation by his party is the only escape before the country from the 
guilt of this high crime. 

But let us see whether in fact we are violating the Constitution om 
this question. Much was said yesterday evening on that subject. I 
find in the Constitution of the United States in article 1, section 5, 
these words: 

Each House may determine the rules of its proceedings. 

There, then, the authority is given to each House to make its own 
rules. That authority is given by the Constitution of the United 
States. The Senate has proceeded under that authority and made 
rules. Among those rules is one that authorizes any Senator, when 
he thinks proper, to move to proceed to the consideratien of execu- 
tive business. Among those rules is another one that authorizes any 
Senator, when he thinks proper, te move that the Senate do now ad- 
journ; another that authorizes a Senator to move to lay any pending 
proposition on the table; another that authorizes a Senator to move 
to postpone to a future day. These areconstitutional motions. The 
Constitution of the United States says the Senate shall have power 
to make its rules, and it has made these rules for the government of 
the conduct of its members. Are we on this side guilty of treason 
when we act within these rules? Is it treason to make a motion to. 
adjourn any particular number of times, when it is a legal motion 
under the rules of the Senate authorized by the Constitution of the 
United States? How often may you make it on that side and com- 
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mit no treason, and how often must we make it on this side before it 
becomes treason ? 

How are we violating our oaths of office as a minority to impose 
legal objections to what we consider pernicious measures? Has it 
come to this in the Senate of the United States that a majority, and 
a majority of one, (that majority believed by many to have been 
obtained by questionable means, whether it was so or not,) shall turn 
upon the minority and say, “‘You are traitors if you interpose con- 
stitutional restraints upon our will, or if you enforce the rules of the 
Senate to prevent what you consider improper legislation?” What 
protection has a minority against bad legislation and the tyranny of 
a majority if it is not in resorting at certain times to all the delay 
that the Constitution and the rules of the body permit? Where 
is the wrong in it? When we were in the majority it was all right 
on your part, but when you are in the majority our oaths under the 
Constitution are appealed to, and we are asked how we can sit here 
and for a day prevent the consummation of the will of the majority. 

We are told the Constitution of the United States says that the 
Senate may appoint its officers. So it does. Then it is said we vio- 
late the Constitution if we throw any obstruction in the way of re- 
organization whenever a majority of one of the Senate wants to reor- 
ganize it. We reply that we have a right, as the Senate has good 
officers, to throw every obstruction in the way that the Constitution 
and rules of the Senate authorize us to use. 

In a word, then, you have prevented the business of the country 
from being done by filibustering. You havefilibustered untiltheend of 
aCon ,and caused one hundred nominations of your own President 
to fail of action because you filibustered. You have prevented other 
important leyislation by filibustering until the Congress expired. We 
at the commencement of a session, for the reasons already given and 
under the circumstances already stated, resist by constitutional means 
and under the rules of the Senate a change in certain officers; and if 
we say that we may stay here until June or December, a time when 
there is a recess of Congress, rather than permit you to do this act 
that we think so unjust, that sentiment is highly treasonable. 

As the honorable Senator from Massachusetts quoted Scripture 
awhile ago he will excuse me for saying: Take the beam out of your 
own eye and you can then better see how to take the mote out of 
your brother’s. It is a beam with you; it is large treason on your 
part. You held up the business to the end of the Congress; you 
obstructed the business of the session; you prevented action upon 
important measures that ought to have been acted upon. That was 
a big beam; but if we filibuster a little at the commencement of a 
Congress to take care of our friends upon a question where we are 
right, then you say it is treasonable. I say it is a small mote com- 
pared with what you have done. 

I deny the doctrine laid down by my honorable friend from Massa- 
chusetts that it is treasonable or in any way criminal if I had said 
we would stay till the 1st of December. I now say that we will 
stay as Jong as youdo. IfI had said till the lst of December, which 
is simply the recess until the business session of Congress commences, 
I deny that there was anything treasonable,or wrong, or unusual 
in it. 

Therefore I say that my friend was entirely wrong in the announce- 
ment of the doctrine; and I think he was unkind somewhat in his 
reply, without intending to be so, to use such an expression. How- 
ever that might have been, I repudiate the doctrine as wrong, and I 
say you cannot maintain it upon any principle or any practice. You 
cannot justify your conduct and condemn ours. But if the Senator 
from Massachusetts still insists upon his doctrine, then I submit it 
to the whole Senate that I have proven,if his rule be correct, that 
he is a traitor and a revolutionist; and that the whole republican 
side of the Senate, in obstructing and preventing, until the end of the 
last. Congress, important acts it was our duty to perform, were guilty 
of the high treason defined in his code. There is no escape from the 
conclusion ; and I do not fear that my position will be controverted 

«seriously by any Senator on the republican side of this Chamber. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. INGALLS in the chair.) The 
question is on the motion of the Senator from Tennessee, [ Mr. HARRIS, ] 
to postpone the resolution of the Senator from Massachusetts [ Mr. 
DAWES] until the first Monday in December, on which motion the 
yeas and nays have been ordered. 

Mr. HARRIS. I move to lay the resolution of the Senator from 
Mesrecnneeyie on the table,and upon that motion I demand the yeas 
and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Zhe eae and nays have been ordered 
on the motion to postpone until the first ae in December. 

Mr. HARRIS. True, but my motion is in order to lay the resolu- 
tion on the table pending the motion to postpone, and I make it 


now. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Tennessee moves 
to lay the resolution on the table and asks for the yeas and nays. 
Is the demand sustained ? 

The yeas and nays were ordered, 

Mr. MORGAN. Pending that motion, I move that the Senate pro- 

. ceed to the consideration of executive business. 
Mr. HARRIS. Upon that motion I demand the yeas and nays. 


The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary p ied to 
call the roll. 


Mr. BUTLER, (when his name was called.) On this subject I am 
paired with the Senator from Pennsylvania, [Mr. CaMERON.] If he 
were here, I should vote “ yea.” 

Mr. FERRY, (when his name was called.) Iam paired with the 
Senator from Georgia, [Mr. Hitt.] Were he here, I should vote 
“cc n 2”? 

My. ALLISON, (when Mr. TELLER’S name was called.) The Sena- 
tor from Colorado [Mr. TELLER] desired me to state that he is paired 
with the Senator fromMllinois, [Mr. DAvVIs. ] 

Mr. VEST, (when his name was called.) I am paired with the 
Senator from Nevada, [Mr. JoNEs.] I should vote “yea” if he were 
present. 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. BECK. I announced yesterday that my colleague [Mr. WILL- 
1AMS] was absent because of serious illness. He is paired with the 
Senator from Nebraska, [ Mr. SAUNDERS, } and that pair will continue 
so long as my colleague is not able to be here. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. I desire to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
ANTHONY] is paired with the Senator from Maryland, [Mr. GROOME. } 
If my colleague were here, he would vote “ nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 28, nays 28; as follows: 


YEAS—2s. 

Bayard, Davis of W. Va. Harris, 
Beck, Fair, Jackson, Pen 
en Farley, ; ohnston, Pugh, 

George, onas, 80m, 
Camden, Gorman, Jones of Florida, Saulsbury, 
Cockrell, Grover, Lamar, Slater, 
Coke, Hampton, Maxey, Walker. 

NAYS—28. 
Allison, Edgerton, Ingalls, Platt of Oonn., 
Blair, Free, Platt of N. 
Burnside, Hale, MeDill, FPlamb, 
Cameron of Wis., Harrison, McMillan, : 
Conger, ey, Miller, Sawyer, 
Co fz, Hill of Colorado, Mitchell, Sherman, 
Dawes, Hoar, Morrill, Van Wyek. 
ABSENT—20., 

Anthony, Ferry, Kell Teller,. 
Butler, . Garland, MoPhateon, Vance, 
Cameron of Pa., Groome, Mahone, ‘Vi 
Davis of Illinois, Hill of Georgi Saunders, Voor! 
Edmunds, Jones of Nev Sewell, Williams. 


So the motion to proceed to the consideration of executive business 
was not ogres to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question recurs on the motion 
of the Senator from Tennessee, [Mr. Harris, } to lay the resolution on 
the table, on which the yeas and nays have been ordered. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BURNSIDE, (when Mr. ANTHONY’s name was called.) On this 
ine my colleague [Mr. ANTHONY] is paired with th Senator 

m Maryland, [Mr.Groome.} If my colleague were here, he would 
vote “nay.” I announce once for all that my colleague is paired with 
the Senator from Maryland on all questions that come up of a polit- 
ical nature to-day. 

Mr. BUTLER, (when his name was oo On this subject I am 
paired with the Senator from Pennsylvania, [Mr. CAMERON.] If he 
were present, I should vote “ yea.” 

Mr. BROWN, (when the name of Mr. Hit, of Georgia, was called.) 
I desire to state that my colleague [Mr. H1L1} is paired with the 
Senator from Michigan, [ Mr. FERRY. } 

Mr. PLUMB, (when his name was called.) I am paired with the 
Senator from Florida, [Mr. JoNEs.] 

Mr. VEST, (when hisname wascalled.) I am paired with the Sen- 
ator from Nevada [Mr. JONES] until he is present in the €hamber. 

Mr. WALKER, (when his name was called.) Iam paired with the 
Senator from Colorado, [Mr. Hii1.] If he were here, I should vote 

ea. 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Iam paired with the Senator from North Caro- 
lina, [Mr. VANCE.] If he were present, I should vote “ nay.” 

Mr. GROOME. I desire to state that [am paired with the Senator 
from Rhode Island, [Mr. ANTHONY.} If the Senator from Rhode 
Island were here, I am informed that he would vote “nay,” and I 
should certainly vote “ yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 26, nays 26; as follows: 


YEAS—26. 
Ba , Davis of W. Va.. Pendleton, 
Bek Fair, ’ Fecketa, Pugh, 
oa comes, Ransom, 
a a 
krell, rover, Maxey, 
Coke, Hampton, Morgan, 
NAYS—26. 
Allison, Edgerto Platt of N. ¥., 
Blair, ” Mobil, Rollins, 
Burnside, McMillan, J 
Cameron of Wis., Harrison, Miller, 
Conger, Hawley, Mitchell, Van W: 
Hoar, Morrill 


Dawes, > Ingalls, Phatt of Conn., 
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ABSENT—24. 


Kellogg, 
McPherson, 
Mahone, 
Plumb, 


Teller, 
Vance, 
Vest, 
Voorhees, 


Garland, 

Groome, 

Hillot Georgia, 
0} 

Jones of Florida, Saunders, Walker, 

Jones of Nevada, Sewell, Williams. 

So the Senate refused to lay the resolution on the table. 

Mr. BECK. Yesterday morning I endeavored to direct the atten- 
tion of the distinguished Senator from Massachusetts, [Mr. DAWES, ] 
who has charge of the present movement, to the fact that a gentle- 
man by the name of Riddleberger is perhaps not the sort of public 
man that he would desire to patronize. I think the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. JOHNSTON] developed the fact to-day that the distin- 

i Senator from Massachusetts would have to abandon many of 

is former principles if he shows an uncommon zeal in placing a gen- 
tleman of that sort of politics in high position in the Senate in order 
to obtain for his party or his principles power in Congress. As that 
fact has now been developed, I want to say to the Senate and to the 
Senator from Massachusetts, whom I have always adhered to when I 
could, as he knows, earnestly, and in whose teachings I have had 
great confidence, that I think he had better take a little more time, 
after the developments of to-day, to consider whether he had not bet- 
ter change front in regard to the resolution nominating Mr. Riddle- 
berger with his repudiation record and bill and substitute somebody 
else. I wasabout to suggest whether it would not be well to adjourn so 
that the Senator from Massachusetts might think over it to-night 
after what has been said. 

Mr. DAWES. Does the Senator desire an answer? 

Mr. BECK. I only desire to make that suggestion now. 

Mr. DAWES. Two considerations move me to decline the sugges- 
tion of my friend, which comes, I know, from that kind relation 
which has always existed between him and myself. The first is that 
there does not occur to me now any debt of the Senate that this 
—— would have any power to readjust at all, and that his 

unctiens, if he shall be elected, will be altogether apart from any- 
thing connected with the particular matter discussed by the Senator 
from Virginia. The other consideration is that we elect a Secretary 
first nd if the Senator will join with me and go as far as the elec- 
tion of a Secretary this afterncon I will consider the suggestion after 
that and see whether we had better reflect as to the other officer. 

Mr. BECK. I do not want to break into the harmony of the gen- 
eral proceedings which were resolved on in solemn caucus by the 
republican party, of which the distinguished Senator from Massachu- 
setts is the organ. The harmony of the whole would be disturbed. 
While I agree with the Senator that there is no debt of the Senate 
to be paid to Mr. Riddl r, there are some suggestions afloat that 
there are debts of the republican party whereby they got control of 
the committees that have to be paid to Mr. Riddleberger. I say to 
the Senator he had better take time and see whether it is better to 
pay them or to repudiate them. As you are dealing with a repudiator 
perhaps it would be well to repudiate that debt for the honor of 
the Senator whose great reputation as a debt-payer has never been 
doubted. 

Mr. DAWES. I say to the Senator that we do not intend to read- 
just any of our debts, but.we intend to pay them in the full accord- 
ing to the letter. 

. BECK. According to the bargain; and that is what I object 
to. Ido not want to be a party to that bargain. 

Mr. DAWES. I have no doubt of that. 

Mr. BECK. I want the Senator to take time until to-morrow morn- 
ing to see if he does not think it is best not to carry out that bargain. 
But that is not what I rose to say. 

I rose to say that, as the honorable Senator from Florida [Mr, 
JonxEs] yesterday called to the attention of the Senate, the object for 
which we were called together by a republican President is stated in 
these words : 

Whereas objects of interest to the United States— 

Not to Mr. Riddleberger, nor to a few friends— 

Whereas objects of interest to the United States require that tho Senate should 
be convened at twelve o'clock on the 4th of March next, to receive and act upon 
such communications as may be made to it on the part of the Executive. 

That is the purpose fer which we were called together. Many im- 
portant nominations have been made and sent to us by the Execu- 
tive. No communication has been made to us that either the present 
Secretary, or the present Sergeant-at-Arms, or any officer of the Senate 
who now serves us is not ready and willing to perform his duties and 
is not performing them well at this time, or that a change of the offi- 
cers of the Senate needs to be considered. It is equally well known 
that none of those things are usually, perhaps never, except upon res- 
ignation or the occurrence of a vacancy, considered at an executive 
session. It is equally well known that none of the present employés 
of the Senate had any reason to believe that any disturbance of their 
present relations to the Senate would be sought at this session, and 
therefore they have had no sort of opportunity to make preparation 
for their future.wants or necessities; and it is evident that no injury 
can possibly ensue to anybody if these gentlemen should be retained, 
especially asthe hundrea ond odd. thousand office-holders all over the 
country are republicans. Heretofore when republicans were sought 
to be removed as clerk, secretary, or sergeant-at-arms, every Depart- 
ment of the Government was open to them and they were given other 


is, 
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placesat once. They not only knew it six months in advance, but the 
doors of the Departments stood open to every one of them the very 
moment they left these Halls. 

If I were to cite the speeches made two years ago, even at a legis- 
lative session, by the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ANTHONY] and 
other distinguished Senators now on this floor at the time some 
changes were made, when the men knew six months before that the 
changes would be made—— 

Mr. FARLEY and others. A year before. 

Mr. BECK. Yes; a year before. Then these Senators spoke of our 
revolutionary character, of our greed, of the upsetting of all de- 
cency by the democrats when we sought to place in office a few men ; 
and by the way we left and kept half that you had; I happen to 
serve on a committee, the Committee on Appropriations, where the 
clerk and messenger were retained ; and my distinguished friend from 
Iowa, [Mr. ALLISON,] now the chairman of that committee, will re- 
tain them still. I allude to Mr. Cleaves, who is the best clerk I ever 
saw. The messenger is equally good, both were kept through the 
democratic rule, and both are republicans. Mr. Nixon was kept. The 
gatienen in charge of the document-room, Mr. Smith, was retained. 

could name by the dozen those who were kepé by us all the time 
we held power, as officers of the Senate. 

Now this tremendous pressure to remove a few men has to be made 
and the public business must be obstructed to carry out the orders 
of a party caucus; the object of the call cannot be carried out, nom- 
inations of judges of the Supreme Court, foreign ministers, the col- 
lector of the port of New York, and for other positions, cannot be 
considered, because, forsooth, the Senator from Massachusetts is di- 
rected by his caucus to obstruct all the public business and proceed- 
ings to provide for Mr. Riddleberger, the republicans having obtained 
a tie vote in the Senate, with the Vice President in the chair to de- 
cide in their favor, in order that Mr. Riddleberger may be provided 
for. I protest against that sort of filibustering by the Senator from 
Massachusetts. 

I desire to call the Senator’s attention to another reason why, ont 
of a decent respect to a very distinguished body of men, we ought to 
proceed to the consideration of executive business, and I propose to 
move that we shall do so presently. The senate of New York unani- 
mously passed the following resolutions, signed officially, and sent 
them to the Senate of the United States officially, directing them to 
the distinguished Senator from Obio [Mr. SHERMAN] officially, and 
to the Secretary of the Senate officially. They read thus: 

Whereas it is officially announced that Hon. William H. Robertson has been 
appointed collector of the port of New York: Therefore, 

esolved, That while this body will lose the services of one of its ablest and 
most upright members the country at large will be the gainer by his promoiion to 
another sphere of duty. 
lved, That the thanks of this body are due and hereby tendered to the Presi- 
dent for the nomination of Senator Robertson, and that we cordially join in a re- 
quest to the Senate of the United States to confirm promptly and heartily the action 
of the Executive. 

To give the republican Senators a chance to comply with the re- 
quest of the senate of New York, whose unanimous resolutions I 
have just read, and which will doubtless be laid before us, and to 
show that we are not guilty of treason, or if we are that the senate 
of New York is guilty of like treason in proposing to proceed promptly 
with the public business, I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

Mr.DAWES. Will the Senator withdraw the motion for a moment? 

Mr. BECK. No; I want to give the Senate the opportunity to pro- 
ceed with the public business at once. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Tho question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Kentucky to proceed to the consideration of execu- 
tive business. 

Mr. BECK. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. BUTLER, (when his name was called.) I am paired with the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CAMERON] on this question. 

Mr. GROOME, (when his name was called.) I am paired with the 
Senator from Rhode Island, [Mr. ANTHONY.] If I were free to vote 
I should vote “ yea.” 

Mr. MORGAN, (when his name was called.) I am paired with the 
Senator from Nebraska, [Mr. Van Wyck.] If he were here I should 
vote “ yea.” 

Mr. PLUMB, (when his name was called.) On this question I am 
paired with the Senator from Florida, [Mr. JONES. ] 

Mr. SAUNDERS, (when his name was called.) On this question I 
am paired with the Senator from Kentucky, [Mr. WILLIAMS. } 

. VEST, (when his name was called.) I am paired with the Sen- 
ator from Nevada, [Mr. JONES. ] 

Mr. WALKER, (when his name was called.) I am paired with the 
Senator from Colorado, (Mr. Hin. 

The roll-call having been concluded, the result was announcsd— 
yeas 25, nays 25; as follows: . 

YEAS—25. 
Davis of W. Va., 


r, 
Brown, Farley, 
Cama Go 
amden, 
rel], 


Coc: , Grover, 
Coke, _ Hampton, 


Bayard, 


Pp 
Book, Radoom, 


Saulsbury, 
S later. 


Maxey, 
Pendivton, 
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NAYS—25. 

Allison, Edgerton, Logan, Platt of N. Y., 
Blair, Frye, MceDill, Rollins, 
Burnside, e, McMillan, Sawyer, 
Cameron of Wis., Harrison, Miller, Sherman. 
Conger, Hawley, Mitchell, 
Con gz, Hoar, Morrill, 
Dawes, Ingalls, Platt of Conn., 

ABSENT—26. 
Anthony, Groome, Mahone, Van Wyck, 
Butler, Hill of Colorado, Morgan, Vest, 
Cameron of Pa., Hill of Georgia, Plumb, Voorhees, 
Davis of Illinois, Jones of Florida, Saunders, Walker, 
Edmunds, Jones of Nevada, Sewell; Williams. 
Ferry, Kellogg, Teller, 
Garland, MePherson, Vance, 


So the motion was not agreed to. 

Mr. DAWES. The Senator from Kentucky has fallen into a delu- 
sion which perhaps it is worth the trouble to correct. He is apt,in 
the zeal with which he follows out his party convictions, to some- 
times fall under such delusions as he has to-day. He cannot under- 
stand why a Senator upon this floor whom the democracy in his own 
State have been fighting for a long time and have undertaken to de- 
feat in bis election and have failed in that fight, and who has been 
elected in spite of their opposition—I say that the Senator from Ken- 
tucky cannot understand why that Senator is not voting with the 
men who tried to defeat him, unless it be from some bargain. If one 
looks at the history of political events and the current of political 
forces, it would be a marvel if that Senator were found co-operating 
with the very men who had attempted to defeat not only him per- 
sonally in his canvass for the Senate, but all the purposes, political 
and otherwise, which the Senator from Virginia, to whom I allude, 
had entered into in the political contests of the day. The Senator 
from Kentucky cannot understand why in a fair political neni 4 
the man to whom he is opposed does not continue to co-operate wit 
him unless there be some bargain. 

I say to the Senator from Kentucky distinctly what I think there 
can be no doubt is the judgment of the American people, that if the 
Senator to whom he alludes, after the contest with the political forces 
with whom the gentleman from Kentucky is associated, had been 
found to-day still co-operating with them, he would have deserved 
and would have received at the hands of the American people a con- 
demnation for the want of sincerity and honesty in his political 
action. There isno possible position consistent with honesty of con- 
viction on the part of that Senator that would not keep him away 
from the Senator from Kentucky, who charges him with entering 
into a bargain because he does not co-operate-with him. 

Mr. BECK. Do not put thatin my mouth. I never charged the 
Senator from Virginia with anything; but I have been in trouble as 
to how Riddleberger, a confederate brigadier, a Hancock elector, and 
a repudiator, should be picked out for a high office by the Senator 
from Massachusetts. That is what is troubling me. 

Mr. DAWES. Then the Senator has got over the trouble that his 
party was afflicted with yesterday, and that was some inconsistency 
on the part of the Senator from Virginia. If he has got over that, 
then there is some hope for him in the other matter. The trouble 
now is that I have offered a resolution for appointing as Sergeant-at- 
Arms and Doorkeeper of the Senate a person with whom in all par- 
ticulars I do not agree, and the Senator sees fit to charge me with a 
Seen what bargain I do not know. Before he announced that 
he thought there must be a bargain, I said to the Senator that I did 
not understand any debt that this man would have to readjust, of 
the Senate or otherwise; that the duties to which this man would be 
called if elected had nothing whatever to do with that particular 
phase of his political faith; and that while I did not agree with him 
in any respect to that, believing him to be an honest man—and 
nobody has charged otherwise—and a man capable in every partic- 
ular to discharge the duties of the office, and it being an office with 
which that article of his own particular faith had nothing to do 
whatever, it was quite gratuitous on the part of the Senator to travel 
out of the record to seeif there was not some bargain. That is an- 
other delusion into which the Senator has fallen. 

Mr. BECK. The thing that bothered me was how he developed 
his honesty by proposing a bill and passing it through the Virginia 
Legislature repudiating the State debt; I cannot understand that. 
Is that the honesty the Senavor talks about? 

Mr. DAWES. I have no doubt of the honesty of the Senator from 
ere * 

Mr. BECK. You have no right to doubt it. 

_Mr. DAWES. The personal honesty of that Senator is beyond ques- 
tion ; but he has announced upon this floor some of the most perverse 
and absurd political doctrines that were ever held by mortal in this 
Chamber. 

Mr. BECK. In the opinion of the Senator from Massachusetts only. 

Mr. DAWES. While I would trust the Senator from Kentucky 
with everything pertaining to my honor or anything I had in the 
world, I would just as soon follow the evil one in his religious and 
moral announcements as the Senator from Kentucky in his political 

ersities which he announces here on the floor. The Senator 
m Kentucky would make an excellent officer of the Senate, and if 
poe oy forward in a proper way nothing would give me such 
delight as to record my vote-for him; but Heaven forgive me if 
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thereby I should be made responsible for the perverse, absurd, and 
as I think, wicked political doctrines that he is continually announc- 
ing upon this floor. 

Another delusion into which the Senator from Kentucky has inno- 
cently fallen is the matter which I fully answered yesterday from 
the record—he has forgotten all about the record—and that is that 
there is some andue haste about this proceeding. He fell into con- 
fusion. I heard Senators prompting him all around there. They 
were about getting my friend from Kentucky into a puzzle when he 
said that the political character of the Senate two years ago was 
changed more than a year before it proceeded to change the oflicers 
of the Senate. No political record bears him out in that statement. 
The fact is it was changed between the Ist of January and the 4th 
of March of that year, and it was not changed any other time, and 
was not known at any other time, just as in the present instance—— 

Mr. FARLEY. Will the Senator allow me? 

Mr. DAWES. Iam having a little interview with my friend from 
Kentucky at this time. [Laughter.] 

Mr. FARLEY. Will the Senator allow me? 

Mr. DAWES. Certainly. 

Mr. FARLEY. The Senate that came into power on the 4th of 
March, 1879, was composed of Senators enough to change the com- 
plexion of the Senate who were elected in December of the year pre- 
ceding the meeting of the Senate in March, 1879. The State of Cal- 
ifornia, the State of Oregon, the State of Ohio, the State of Mary- 
land, and two or three other States elected in December, 1877, or Jan- 
uary, 1879. 

Mr. DAWES. Which are those two or three others? 

Mr. FARLEY. I cannot now call them to mind—— 

Mr. DAWES. So I supposed. 

Mr. FARLEY. But they were enough to change the political status 
of the Senate and make it a democratic body. 

Mr. DAWES. No more of the States made choices two years ago 
before the 1st of December prior to the 4th of March than did a year 

‘0. While two or three States made choice before the Ist of Janu- 
ary, the body of the new Senators were elected after the Ist of Janu- 
ary, and the same was true a year ago that was true three years ago 
in that respect. The body of one-third of the new Senators was 
elected, as I stated, between the 1st of January and the 4th of Mareb 

rior to the commencement of the senatorial term; and it was not; 

nown any more certainly two years ago than it was this year, and 
in no State, as I said yesterday, was there any doubt. There was no 
more doubt that the democratic organization was defeated, in Vir- 
ginia than there was that it was defeated in Massachusetts. The 
result was just as certain; and whatever the result was in Virginia, 
that was one of the States that happened to elect before the Ist 
of January; and so far as the result hung upon Virginia, it, was 
known that there was a fierce struggle in Virginia between the dem- 
ocratic party and all those combined who were opposed to it, and 
those ee to the democratic party in Virginia prevailed, and the 
4th of March came and the power passed out of the hands of the 
democratic party. Two years ago—— 

Mr. FARLEY. The Senator is always in the habit, I believe, of 
interrupting Senators when they get on the floor or I would have no 
desire to interrupt him now. 

Mr. DAWES. I beg the Senator’s pardon. 

Mr. FARLEY. I do not wish to interrupt him now exeept to ask 
him one question. Did he know until the meeting of this Senate this 
spring, on the 4th of March, how the Senator from Virginia was going 
to vote, with what party ? In addition to that, did not the Senator 
who was elected from Virginia a year ago, or more than a year ago, 
act with the democratic party and support General Hancock for Presi- 
dent in November after his election? 

Mr. DAWES. I didnot know how the Senator from Virginia would 
vote, nor did I know how any Senator would vote; but I knew that 
if the Senator from Virginia was true to his avowed convictions and 
the platform upon which he was elected and the pledges of the men 
who elected him, he never would vote with you on the other side. 

Mr. BECK. You mean,of course,the Riddleberger bill, do you 


not? 

Mr. DAWES. I mean, if he was true to the statements of the men 
who elected him that they were determined to make war wpon that 
organization represented in this Senate on the other side of the Cham- 
ber. That is all I have to say about that. 

Mr. HARRIS. Will the Senator from Massachusetts allow me to 
ask him a question ? 

Mr. DAWES. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HARRIS, My question is, Was not the nomination of Ridvlle- 
berger a concession to the lately elected Senator from Virginia, { Mr. 
MaAHONE?] Was it not upon his recommendation and at his especial 
instance that Riddleberger was nominated by the republican eaacus 
for the office of Sergeant-at-Arms ? 

Mr. DAWES. I say to the Senator from Tennessee that I know no 
difference in the manner of selecting one man for place in this Senate 
Chamber as one of its officers and another. I know of no bargain. 
I know of no concession to one Senator more than to another. J know 
that the gentlemen whose names I presented in these resolutions were 
selected in the ordinary way, and so far as I know without the slightest 
consultation with one Senator more than another. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, my question is one perfectly plain, 
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that a frank man can answer without evasion. He was nominated 
at the express request of the Senator from Virginia or he was not, 
and the Senator from Massachusetts knows which, and I simply ask 
him to have the frankness to state the fact. 

Mr. DAWES. I frankly stated, Mr. President, that if he was nom- 
inated in any such way as is stated by the Senator from Tennessee, 
it is without my knowledge or belief. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, does the Senator from Massachu- 








setts— 

Mr. DAWES. The honorable Senator is answered. The Senator 
will hardly—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massachu- 
setts consent to be interrupted? This confusion cannot be tolerated. 

Mr. HARRIS. Of course I understand that the Senator from 
Massachusetts will decide whether he will be interrupted or not. 

Mr. DAWES. Most certainly. 

Mr. HARRIS. I am the last man on this floor to interrupt him or 
any other Senator. 

Mr. DAWES. Most certainly in any proper manner, and the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee will not otherwise. 

Mr. HARRIS. Well, I shall be the judge as to the manner of my 
action here and not the Senator from husetts. 

Mr. DAWES. I have not yielded the floor. 

Mr. HARRIS. Of course not, I understand that. 

Mr. DAWES. What does the Senator say ? 

Mr. HARRIS. I am occupying the floor, if occupying it at all, by 
the courtesy of the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. DAWES. I did not hear the Senator’s last remark before this. 
What was it? 

Mr. HARRIS. My remark was that I would be the judge as to my 
manner and as to what I said, if I occupied the floor at all, and not 
the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. DAWES. Mr. President, I have not assumed to be the judge. 
I said that the Senator would not doit in any improper way. If the 
Senator thinks I have not yielded properly, the Senator has only this 
alternative, to let me go on. 

Mr. HARRIS. The question I wanted to ask the Senator from 
Massachusetts is: Does he intend the Senate to understand him as 
denying that Riddleberger was nominated for the office of Sergeant- 
at-Arms and Doorkeeper of this body at the express request and 
knowing it to be the decided wish of the Senator from Virginia, [ Mr. 
MAHONE?] It is a plain question, and I desire a simple, a frank, and 
a truthful answer. 

Mr. DAWES. Mr. President, the Senator does not expect any an- 
swer from me beyond what I know. The Senator has that. If the 
Senator asks me why I support this man, I can tell him. I support 
this man for the reason that I believe him a man of ability, of influ- 
ence, of force, of position to exercise that legitimate power in a cause 
in which the free ballot in this country in involved. [Applause in 
the galleries, which was checked by the Presiding Officer.] I believe, 
sir, and that is the reason why I support him, that he is determined 
that, so far as in him lies, every man entitled to a vote in his State 
shall have the free, unembarrassed, and untrammeled right to cast 
that vote and to have that vote counted as he cast it, and for that 
great cause and for that great enterprise in which he and those asso- 
ciated with him are engaged, he encounters this virulent opposition, 
and he draws to his side the support of those who think that, in com- 
parison with this great attainment, what may be his views upon 
minor and local matters in Virginia fade out of sight. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Massachu- 
setts indulge me with one other question? I will await the answer 
of the Senator from Massachusetts. [Mr. DawEsnodded.] I beg to 
know of the Senator from Massachusetts when and through what 
channel he learned that Riddleberger was so profoundly in favor of 
a free vote and a fair count? Was it not through the information 
derived from the lately elected Senator from Virginia, MAnoNnE? I 
“— Senator to answer. 

r. DAWES. Mr. President, I have two answers to make to that 
simple question. First, suppose it was. [Lanughter.] I take his 
word, the word of the Senator from Virginia, quite as soon as I would 
that of any man in Virginia found with his heel upon the neck of the 

r and defenseless black man struggling for his position and rights. 
PAp lause in the galleries. | 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will suspend. The 
Chair will take this occasion to observe to the spectators in the 
galleries and to those who are upon the floor of the Senate by its 
courtesy, that expressions of dissent or approbation are against the 
rules of the Senate, and will be punished by the clearing of the gal- 
leries and of the floor. The Chair hopes he will have no occasion to 
repeat this admonition. 

. VOORHEES. I should like to observe, if the Chair will in- 
dulge me in doing so, that we are all delighted to see the large mob 
that gathers here in search of office; we know they belong to the 
other side of the Chamber, and we like to see them throng these gal- 
leries ; but there comes a time when we desire them to keep still. 
They proclaim their venality louder than is necessary. They are 
here with their uncles, aunts, cousins, and all their kindred, and we 
welcome them; but we desire them to observe the courtesy and de- 
cency due to this place. I shall move to clear the galleries if this 
continued disturbance and outrage be not stopped. 
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Mr. DAWES. The Senator from Indiana has lost his usual court- 
esy. The Senator should understand that these galleries are for the 
American Be ome 

Mr. VOORHEES. While they behave themselves. 

Mr, DAWES. The Senator will allow me to proceed. While it be- 
comes them and it is our duty to see that they shall observe the deco- 
rum that becomes this body—and I have no doubt upon reflection 
they will be quite as ready to do it as any who have thronged these 
galleries in the last two years—they have, nevertheless, an interest 
in the controversy now going on of politics] forces in this country 
that is not to be stifled or suppressed by any remarks of the Senator 
from Indiana that they are a mob. 

The other answer which I was about to give to the Senator from 
Tennessee besides the fact that if I had obtained this knowledge from 
the Senator from Virginia I should have obtained it from as honor- 
able and as reliable a source as any other in the Senate Chamber, 
was this: I am not blind to the current of political events; Ido not 
turn a deaf ear when those who have been clothed by the Constitu- 
tion of the United States with the ballot have struggled in vain these 
long years for the exercise of that right, and whenever they have 
asserted it have had to wade through blood to the ballot-box ; and 
when I see a body of men in one of these States asserting and main- 
taining that, however those men may vote, they shall have the free 
untrammeled right to cast their ballots and assert their power, whether 
it be with them or against them, it is not necessary for me to inquire 
of the Senator from Virginia whence I learned these facts, or of the 
Senator from Tennessee where it is my duty to stand in any such 
struggle as that. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. DAWES. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HARRIS. Will the Senator from Massachusetts indulge me a 
moment farther? 

Mr. DAWES. Certainly. 

Mr. HARRIS. I do not know that I understand that the Senator 
from Massachusetts has answered ; certainly he has not answered so 
that I can exactly comprehend ; but I will propound my question in 
yet another form, for I am anxious to obtain the information, and as 
I recognize in the Senator from Massachusetts the present organ of 
the republican caucus who must know exactly what that caucus has 
done and the reasons why it has acted, may I ask that Senator if 
Riddleberger would have been nominated by the republicans as their 
candidate for Sergeant-at-Armsand Doorkeeper of the Senate but for 
the republicans knowing that it was the desire of the Senator from 
Virginia that he should be, and in obedience to the wishes of the Sen- 
ator from Virginia, and in view of the fact that the Senator from 
a would act with the republicans in the organization of the 
senate 

Mr. DAWES. Mr. President, I despair. The Senator’s inability to 
understand me passes all comprehension of mine. I will, however, 
disabuse him of some things. He says he recognizes me as the organ 
of the republican caucus. I am neither now nor have I ever been 
the organ of any republican caucus. I stand here, sir, as a republican 
Senator with no other official position, offering myself the resolution 
now pending. I do not now occupy nor have I ever occupied the 
high position to which the Senator has assigned me. 

I havo answered the Senator why I proposed this man’s name. I 
do not speak, I have no authority to speak for any other Senator upon 
this side of the Chamber or the other. I answer for myself. I find 
this man possessing the qualities I have indicated and in a work that 
commends itself, as I have said and I will not repeat, not only tomy 
judgment, but to my sympathy and my co-operation, and, so far as I 
am concerned, [shall do whateverisin my power tostrengthen his hand 
and that of those who act with him in accomplishing the end that I 
have indicated. 

a now, Mr. President, I wish to turn to the Senator from Ken- 
tacky——_- 

Mr. VEST. Will the Senator from Massachusetts allow me to ask 
him a question ? 

Mr. DAWES. If the Senator from Missouri will wait until I get 
through with the Senator from Kentucky I will hold myself subject 
to his order. 

Mr. VEST. Not at all. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
declines to yield. 

Mr. DAWES. The Senator from Kentucky passed under another 
delusion, and that was, as I was remarking when I was interrupted, 
that the democrats waited a whole year atter they ascertained that 
they had the power before they proceeded to oust officers whom they 
admitted to be faithful public servants. I have told him that the 
power passed into their hands between the lst of January and the 4th 
of March, 1879, and on the 18th day of March of that year Congress 
assembled, and on the 24th day of March, six days thereafter, with- 
out other objection on this side than fair argument, they ousted every 
one of them, giving them but six days. We are in the 25th day of 
the month, and Senators on the other side are crying out that we 
have made undue haste. 

Mr. VEST. Will the Senator from Massachusetts allow me to ask 
him a question? I understand him to say that the resolution he has 
offered to the Senate comes from himself personally and not from a 
caucus. Is that his statement or not ? 


The Senator from Massachusetts 


1881. 


Mr. DAWES. When I get through with the Senator from Ken- 
tucky I will listen to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. VEST. Will the Senator answer my question ? 

Mr. DAWES. I will not answer your question now. 

Mr. VEST. [I affirm that the resolutions come from a republican 


eaucus. 

Mr. DAWES. The Senator may take as much from that remark as 
he pleases. He will not force me to answer him until I get through 
with the Senator from Kentucky, and then I will answer him. 

The Senator from Kentucky says that we have had during these 
whole two years half of these offices. The Senator is just as far from 
the facts there ashe isin everything else hehasstated. Under the pres- 
ent Secretary there are but six republicans in office. One of them is 
a soldier that it was not deemed wise to dislodge ; one of them is the 
cashier that it was just as wise to retain; two of them are colored 
laborers; and the other two are old experts who have come down 
through Mr. Gorham and Mr. Burch to this day. These six are all 
out of thirty or forty employés under the Secretary. 

Now, I say to the Senator from Missouri that while I offered these 
resolutions, and did not offer them because I was the organ of any 
man’s caucus, they are resolutions which I believe every republican 
member upon this side of the Senate Chamber intends to support, 
and to support because they commend themselves to his judgment as 
resolutions recommending the best and fittest men for these places. 

Mr. VEST. Mr. President, that is not the question. 

Mr. DAWES. That isthe answer. [Laughter.] That is the dif- 
ference. 

Mr. VEST. Iaskedthegentleman thisquestion: Did notthose reso- 
lutions come from a republican caucus, and did he not offer them here 
as the organ of that caucus? That isa plain question and admits 
of a plain answer. 

Mr. DAWES. Why, Mr. President, the Senator from Missouri is 
quite an old politician and has been in a good many caucuses, and 
he oe tell me it was none of my business if I put that question 
to him. 

Mr. VEST. I was never a readjuster and never in a republican 
caucus, but I have this to say to the gentleman, that I havea right to 
put the question. 

Mr. DAWES. I trust the Senator is reconstructed, if he is not 
readjusted. (Laughter. ] 

Mr. VEST. I was never in a caucus of the republican party. I 
have asked the gentleman this question, and he can answer it or 
not. 

Mr. DAWES. I answered it a moment ago when I said to the Sen- 
ator that if I had put that question to him he would have told me it 
was none of my business. . 

Mr. VEST. I think not. We have been told again and again, sir, 
in the last two years, that an irresponsible democratic caucus has 
proposed certain measures to the Senate. 

r. DAWES. Did any republican ever catechise a democrat as to 
what proceeded in his caucus? 

Mr. VEST. Yes, sir, again and again. 

Mr. DAWES. But we did not get any answer. [Laughter.] 

Mr. VEST. I want to know from the Senator from Massachusetts 
whether he offers these resolutinns as the organ of the republican 
caucus. 

Mr. DAWES. Mr. President, will the Senator put his question ? 

Mr. VEST. 1 want to know from the Senator from Massachusetts 
whether he does not offer these resolutions as the organ of the re- 
publican caucus. 

Mr. DAWES. Mr. President, if the Senator has got his question 
ear through, I will say to him that if he does not consider himself 
already answered, I regret to say that the Senator will be anxious 
some time. [ Laughter. ] 

Mr. VEST. That is very satisfactory. 

Mr. DAWES. Iam very happy to know it. [Laughter.] 

Mr. VEST. It is about what I expected from that source. 

Mr. DAWES. The Senatoris not disappointed,then. [Laughter.] 
Now, Mr. President, I trust that the Senate will proceed to vote upon 
the resolution pending. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question recurs on the motion 
of the Senator from Tennessee, {[ Mr. HARRIS, ] to postpone the pending 
resolution until the first Monday in December next, on which the yeas 
and nays have been ordered. 

Mr. SAULSBURY, (at four o’clock and thirty minutes p.m.) Mr. 
President, it is near dinner hous, and I am sure we shall get in a bet- 
= humor if we adjourn. I therefore move that the Senate do now 
adjourn. 

Mr. BECK called for the yeas and nays, and they wero ordered, 
and the Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BURNSIDE, (when Mr. ANTHONY’s name wascalled.) On this 
question my colleague [Mr. ANTHONY] is paired with the Senator 
from Maryland, [Mr.GRoomE.] If my colleague were here, he would 
vote “nay.” ‘ 

Mr. BUTLER, (when his name was called.) Iam paired with the 
Senator from Pennsylvania, [Mr. CAMERON. } 

Mr. GROOME, (when his name was called.) I do not vote for the 
— that I am paired with the Senator from Rhode Island, [ Mr. 

HONY. 


J 
Mr. BROWN, (when the name of Mr. Hitt, of Georgia, was called.) 


° 
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As has already been stated, Le Mg (Mr. Hit1] is paired with 
the Senator from Michigan, [Mr. Ferry.] 

Mr. KELLOGG, (when his name was called.) Iam paired with 
the Senator from North Carolina, [Mr. VANcE.] If he were present, 
I should vote “nay.” 

Mr. MORGAN, (when his name was called.) I am paired with the 
Senator from Nebraska, [Mr. VAN Wyck.] If he were present, I 
should vote “ yea.” 

Mr. PLUMB, (when his name was called.) Iam paired with the 
Senator from Florida, [Mr. JONES.] 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. VEST. The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. WALKER] desired me 
. announce that he was paired with the Senator from Colorado, [Mr. 

ILL. 


The result was announced—yeas 26, nays 26; as follows : 


YEAS—26, 
Davis of W. Va., Harris, 
F Jackson, 
Johnston, 
Jonas, 
Lamar, 
Maxey, 
Pendleton, 


NAYS—26. 
ya of Nevada, 


MeDill, 
MeMillan, 


Miller, 
Mitchell, 
Morrill, 


Bayard, 
Beck, 
Brown, 
Call, 
Camden, 


0c) 
Coke, 


Pa 
Rasen, 
Saulsbury, 


Farley, 
George, , 
Vest. « 


Gorman, 


Grover, 
Hampton, 


Allison, Edgerton, 
Blair, Frye, 
Burnside, le, 
Cameron of Wis., Harrison, 
Conent. Hawley, 
Conkling, oar, 
Dawes, Ingalls, 
ABSENT—24. 
Anthony, McPherson, 
Butler, 
Cameron of Pa., 
Davis of Illinois, 
Edmunds, Jones of Florida, 
Ferry, Kellogg, 

So the motion to adjourn was not a to. 

Mr. HARRIS. I move that the Senate do now proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business; and on that motion I ask for the 
yeas and nays. , 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded to 
call the roll. : 

Mr. BUTLER, (when his name was called.) I am paired with the 
Senator from Pennsylvania, [Mr. CAMERON. } 

Mr. GROOME, (when his name was called.) Iam paired with the 
Senator from Rhode Island, [Mr. ANTHONY. ] 

Mr. MORGAN, (when his name was called.) I am paired with the 
Senator from Nebraska, [Mr. VAN WYcK.] 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Iam paired with the Senator from North Caro- 
lina, [Mr. VANCE. ] 


The result was announced—yeas 26, nays 26; as follows: 
YE 


Garland, 


Groome, 
Hill of Colorado, 
Hill of Georgia, 


AS—26. 
Jackson, 
Johnston, 

Jonas, 
Maxey, 
ey, 
Pendleton, 
NAYS—26. 
Jones of Nevada, 


Davis of W. Va., 
Fair, 


Platt of Conn., 
Platt of N. Y., 
lowyer 
awyer, 
Seeteen. 


Cameron of Wis., 
Conger, 
Conkling, 

Dawes, 


ABSENT—2#4. 


McPherson, 
Mahone, 


Anthony, 

Butler, Groome, 
Cameron of Pa., Hill of Colorado, 
Davis of Illinois, Hill of Georgia, 
Edmunds, Jones of Florida, 
Ferry, Kellogg, 

So the motion was not agreed to. F 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question recurs upon the motion 
of the Senator from Tennessee, [ Mr. Harris, ] to postpone the resola- 
tion until the first Monday in December next, upon which motion the 
yeas and nays have been ordered. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Mr. President, I have not taken any part in 
the discussion, and have not desired to do so. I have thought that 
perhaps some reply ought to be made to some things which have been 
said; but itis late in the afternoon, and I shall not now attempt te 
reply to the remarks of Senators on the other side who have spoken 
on this question. I shall proceed, however, to state very succinctly 
some of the reasons why I shall oppose in every possible way the 
adoption of the pending resolution. 

In the first place it is an unusual proceeding. I have been now 
for ten years a member of the Senate, and never before, since I have 
been in the Senate, has there been any eet. at an executive ses- 
sion to go into an election of the officers of this body. The proceeding, 
therefore, is unprecedented and unusual, That is one of the reasons 
why I shall oppose it. 


Teller, 
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In the second place, the resolution proposes, in my opinion, to do 
an act of great injustice to the employés of the Senate. It has 
already been stated, it was stated yesterday by the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. GARLAND] in terms that I thought would make an im- 
pression on the other side, that the employés of the Senate had had 
no notice and had no reason to suppose that there would be any at- 
tempt at the present executive session to displace them from the 
positions they occupy. I say frankly, so far as the principal officers 
of the Senate are concerned, that I am under no personal obligation 
tothem. There is.not a single employé, either under the Secretary 
or under the Sergeant-at-Arms, who was employed at my request, and 
I am therefore under no personal obligation to either of those officers. 
It is not because I feel under any obligation to them that I am here 
opposing this resolution; but itis an act of injustice to these gentle- 
men and their subordinate officers. They have their families to take 
care of. They had no reason to suppose that there would be any 
attempt to oust them from the positions they occupy, at the present 
session, and without homes provided for their families they are now 
to be dismissed, turned out of their positions without perhaps the 
means to accommodate their families for the next six or eight months. 
Heretofore they have always had notice. The election of Senators 
and a change of parties in the Senate have given notice to employés 
that there would be a change in the officers of the Senate. That has 
not been the case now, because I assert here, what has been asserted 
before, that there are not a half dozen Senators on the other side of 
the Chamber, and I am sure there is none on this side of the Chamber, 
who knew until within the last few days that the Senator from Vir- 

inia would cast his lot with the men on the other side of this Cham- 

r whom he had been opposing through all his life. So I say there 
was no reason why any employé of the Senate should come to the 
conclusion that there was even a possibility of his being displaced 
and ousted from his position. 

Mr. President, it is not alone the Secretary, it is not alone the Ser- 
geant-at-Arms, it is not alone the Chaplain or the executive clerk 
whose displacement is involved in this proceeding, but the dismissal 
of all the employés of the Senate are involved in this resolution ; 
their fate is dependent upon the adoption or rejection of this resolu- 
tion and their future continuance in the employment of the Senate 
dependent thereon. If there was anything against any of these ofli- 
cers, if there was any just reason assigned why any of them should 
be removed, that would be a different thing. The Senator from Illi- 
nois yesterday with characteristic honesty proclaimed before the Sen- 
ate that there was no charge that had been or could be preferred 
against the employés of the Senate or any of them. Why, then, do 
you propose to turn them out? In the first place take the Chaplain; 
why do you — to turn out the Chaplain? Has he not faith- 
fally prayed and implored the Divine benediction upon you for the 
last two years? Has he not invoked the forgiveness of your sins 
and besought the Almighty to guide you to all wisdom and all truth 
in your public and private ways; and is it not now an act of great 
ingratitude to the Chaplain of the Senate, who has been so fervent 
in his supplications in your behalf, that you should want to displace 
him from his position in this body ? 

Take your Secretary. Has he not been a courteous and obliging 
officer? Is there any man on either side of the Chamber who can 
say that he has not at all times been as courteous in his place as any 
gentleman who ever filled that position? Why, then, do you want 
2or him out, or why any of these officers? Why the executive 






I say here in the presence of the other side of the Chamber that 
they can assign no reason whatever except that these gentlemen do 
not vote the republican ticket. Why do you want to turn out these 
little boys—the pages who run with willing feet on this floor to do 
your bidding? As I look upon their bright faces I apprehend that 
they do not comprehend the fate that awaits them. As I see them 
going around this Hall, in these corridors, over these floors, with their 
= ling eyes and smiling faces, I cannot believe they understand 
t this resolution is aimed in part at them. 


The lamb thy riot dooms to bleed to-day , 
Had he thy reason, would he skip and ay } 


You propose to decapitate all these officers and employés; you in- 
tend to readjust them, and you have selected for that purpose a read- 
jaster from Virginia. 

Bat now, passing from this, there are other considerations that 
ought to operate upon the minds of the republican side of this 
Chamber. How have you got your majority? It is first by getting 
a vote that you did not expect, and which the country does not be- 
lieve you have rightfully obtained, and secondly by the casting vote 
of the Vice-President in the organization of the Senate. This is an 
anomalous condition of affairs. Never in the history of the Senate 
has there been such aconditior of affairs before. Even your present 
tenure of power you hold with an uncertainhand. You do not know 
how long you will hold it. So you ought to be cautious and consider 
with what circumspection you should move. You ought to feel the 
ground on which you stand before you erect your scaffold to hang all 
the officers of this a A proper recognition of the uncertain 
tenure by which you hold power, a proper consideration of the posi- 
tion which you may soon occupy, ought to induce you to stay your 
hand and not attempt at this early stage after the possession of power 
in this body to do what is proposed in this resolution. 
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But there is a more serious consideration which ought to address 
itself to the other side of this Chamber. I do not say that there 
has been any bargain ; I do not say that there has been any contract ; 
I do not say that there’has been any coalition; but I say to you, 
gentlemen, that the public judgment of this country, if we can judge 
from the papers, is to-day that there has been an improper agree- 
ment. I say to you that the papers of the country are full of accounts 
of combinations and of an unholy alliance. I say to you that if that 
alliance is consummated, if one exists, it will bring reproach and 
scandal upon this body of which you are members, and you ought 
not to do any act which in the public mind of this country will dis- 
grace the Senate of the United States. 

I do not say that there has been a coalition or a bargain of this 
kind, but I say that the rumor that there has been will be strength- 
ened by the 2. ge geo of Mr. Riddleberger as Sergeant-at-Arms of 
this body, and his election will fasten the conviction upon the 
public mind of this country that either the republican party has for 
a consideration gone to Senator MAHONE or that Senator MAHONE 
has for a consideration gone to the republican party. I would avert 
from this Senate a calamity so dire. I desire not to see the body of 
which I have felt proud to be a member degraded by a suspicion in 
the public mind even if there may be no trath in the suspicion. 
While there may be nothing in this except mere suspicion, yet there 
is enough in it to pat Senators on their guard lest by the consumma- 
tion of the proposed scheme they bring reproach upon this high 
body where once sat a Jefferson as presiding officer, where once sat a 
Madison, where once sat a Clay, a Webster, a Clayton. However 
degenerate the present times, let us not as Senators here to-day 
bring reproach upon the fair fame of the Senate of the United 
States. [I would caution you, my fellow-Senators, against the step 
proposed. So far as I am concerned, I will resist everything to the 
utmost of my power that tends to bring reproach and disgrace on 
this high body. 

I have not said that you have entered into any coalition; I have 
not said that you have entered into any bargain; but I say that the 
public mind has taken hold of that idea; and are there not facts, is 
there not circumstantial evidence here that is calculated to carry 
such a conviction to the public mind? While I do not say you have 
made any bargain, I do not hesitate to declare that many a man 
charged with crime has been sent to the penitentiary and to the gal- 
lows upon circumstantial evidence less strong than that upon which 
the suspicions to which I have referred is predicated. I caution you, 
gentlemen, as members of the Senate of the United States, I tell you 
the press of this country will ring from one end of the land to the 
other with the charge that this resolution proposes the confirmation 
of a bargain which if made has brought disgrace upon the American 
Senate. 

I have given you my views, and I ask and beseech you to pause 
lest you do that which in after years you may regret. 

I move that the Senate do now adjourn. 

Several Senators. Yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. BURNSIDE, (when his name was called.) On this question 
I am paired with the Senator from Texas, [Mr. Maxry.] If the 
Senator from Texas were here, I should vote “ nay.” 

Mr. BUTLER, (when his name was called.) As already stated, I 
am paired with the Senator from Pennsylvania, [Mr. CAMERON. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin, (when his name was called.) I 
_— to pair with the Senator from Mississippi, [ Mr. GEorGE, } but 
I have authority to transfer the pair. I shall transfer it to my col- 
] e, [Mr. SAWYER, ] who is absent at this time. I vote “nay.” 
“Sr. KELLOGG, (when Mr. Hoar’s name was called.) I have 
transferred my pair with the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
VANCE] to the Senator from Massachusetts, [Mr. Hoar.] They are 
therefore paired on this vote. 

Mr. MORGAN, (when his name was called.) I am paired with the 
Senator from Nebraska, [Mr. VAN end 

Mr. PLUMB, (when his name was called.) On this question I am 
paired with the Senator from Florida, [Mr. JONES. } 

The result was announced—yeas 24, nays 24; as follows: 


YEAS—24. 
Bayard, Coke, Hampton, Pendleton, 
Beck, Davis of W. Va., Harris, Pugh, 
Brown, Fair, . Jackson, Ransom, 
Call, Farley, Johnston, Saulsbury, 
Camden, Gorman, Jonas, Slater, 
I, Grover, Lamar, Vest. 
NAYS—24. 
Allison, Edgerton, Jones of Nevada, Mitchell, 
Blair, rye, Kellogg, Morrill, 
Cameron of Wis., Hale, lone Platt, of Conn., 
Conger, Harrison, MeDill, Platt, of N. Y., 
Conkling, Hawley, McMillan, Rollins, 
Dawes, Ingalls, Miller, a. Sherman. 
ABSENT—23. 
Anthony, Garland, McPherson, Sewell, 
Sepacthe George, Mahone, Teller, 
Butler, Groome, Maxey, Vanee, 
Cameron of Pa., Hill of Colorado, Morgan, Van Wyck, 
Davisof Illinois, Hill of Georgia, Plumb, Voorhees, 
Edmunds, Hoar, Saunders. Walker, 
F Jones of Florida, Sawyer, Williams. 


erry, 
So the Senate refused to adjourn. 
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Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, there were a number of nomina- 
tions sent to the Senate by the President of the United States yes- 
terday and a number of others sent to-day, and in order that they 
may be referred to the appropriate committees, I move that the Sen- 
ate do now proceed to the consideration of executive business, and 
upon that motion I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. BUTLER, (when his name was called.) I am paired with the 
Senator from Pennsylvania, [Mr. CAMERON. } 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin, (when Mr. GEORGE’S name was 
called.) The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. GEORGE] is paired with 
my colleague, [Mr. SAWYER. } 

. GROOME, (when his name was called.) I once more announce 
that I am paired with the Senator from Rhode Island, [Mr. ANTHONY. ] 
If he were present, I should vote “ yea.” 

Mr. BROWN, (when the name of Mr. HL, of Georgia, was called.) 
IT announce again that my colleague [Mr. Hitz] is paired with the 
honorable Senator from Michigan, [Mr. Ferry,]} and the pair will 
last until the return of my calnagin to the Senate, and I will not, 
therefore, announce it any more. 

Mr. COKE, (when Mr. Maxey’s name was called.) My colleaguo 
[Mr. Maxey] is paired with the Senator from Rhode Island, [Mr. 
BURNSIDE.] If he were present, my colleague would vote “yea.” 

Mr. MORGAN, (when his name was called.) I am paired with the 
Senator from Nebraska, [Mr. VAN WYCK.] 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. KELLOGG. The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. VANCE] is 
paired with the Senator from Massachusetts, [Mr. Hoar.] 

Mr. FARLEY, (who had voted in the affirmative.) I voted with- 
out noticing the absence of the Senator from New York, [Mr. PLatt.]} 
I am paired with him, and therefore withdraw my vote. 

Mr. LAMAR. I am paired with the Senator from Ohio, [Mr. SHER- 


The result was announced—yeas 22, nays 22; as follows: 


YEAS—22. 

Bayard, Coke, Harris, 
Beck, Davis of W. Va., Jackson, 
Brown, Fair, Johnston, 
Call Gorman, Jonas, 
Grover, Pendleton, 
Hampton, Pugh, 

NAYS—22. 

Edgerton, Jones of Nevada, Mitchell, 
Blair, Frye, Kellogg, Morrill, 
Cameron of Wis., Logan Platt of Conn., 
Conger, Hi MceDil Rollins. 
Conkling, Hawley, MoeMi hi 
Dawes, Ingalls, Miller, 


ABSENT—32. 
Anthony, Garland, McPherson, 
Burnside, George, Mahone, 
Butler, Groome, Maxey, 
Cameron of Pa., Hill of Colorado, Morgan, 
Davis of Illinois, Hill of Georgia, Platt of N. Y., 
Edmunds, Hoar, Plumb, 
Farley, Jones of Florida, Saunders, 
Ferry, Lamar, Sawyer, 

So the motion was not agreed to. 

Mr. PENDLETON, (at five o’clock and ten minutes p.m.) I move 
that the Senate do now adjourn. 

Mr. HARRIS. On which I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded to 
call the roll. , 

Mr. BUTLER, (when his name was called.) I am paired with the 
Senator fram Pennsylvania, [Mr. CAMERON. ] 

Mr. FARLEY, (when his name was called.) I announce my pair 
with the Senator from New York, [Mr. PLatr.] If he were here, I 
should vote “ yea.” 

Mr. MORGAN, (when his name was called.) On this question I 
am paired with the Senator from Nebraska, [Mr. VaN Wyck. ] 

Mr. RANSOM, (when his name was called.) The Senator from New 
York [Mr. CONKLING] and I are paired on this question. He would 
vote “nay” and I should vote “ yea,” if he were here. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin, (when Mr. SAWYER’S name was 
called.) My colleague (Mr. SawYER] is paired with the Senator from 
Mississippi, [Mr. een.) 

The roll-call was conclu oe 

Mr. BAYARD, (who had voted in the affirmative.) I ask to with- 
draw my vote. I am paired with the Senator from Pennsylvania, 
(Mr. MircHELL.] I voted under a misapprehension. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The vote of the Senator from Dela- 
ware will be withdrawn. 

Mr. VEST. I desire to state that the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
ee paired with the Senator from Colorado, [Mr. H1Lt. ] 

Mr. COKE. I desire to state that my colleague [Mr. MaxEy] is 
paired with the Senator from Rhode Island, [Mr. BURNSIDE. ] 

Mr. BURNSIDE. Iam paired with the Senator from Texas, [ Mr. 
MAXEY, ] and my colleague [Mr. ANTHONY] is paired with the Sena- 
tor from Maryland, [Mr. GROoME. ] 

Mr. PENDLETON. I was requested to announce the pair of the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr.McPHERSON] with his colleague, [Mr. 


SEWELL, } and also the pair of the Senator from Dlinois [Mr. Davis] 
with the Senator from Colorado, [Mr. TELLER. 

Mr. KELLOGG. The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. VaNcE} is 
paired with the Senator from Massachusetts, [Mr. Hoar. ]} 

The result was announced—yeas 20, nays 20; as follows: 

YEAS—20. 
Beck, Coke, Hampton, Pendleton, 
Brown, Davisof W. Va., Harris, Pugh, 
Call, Fair, Jackson, Saulsbury, 
Camden, Gorman, Johnston, Slater, 
Cockrell, Grover, Jonas, Vest. 
NAYS—20. 
Allison, Ingalls, MeMillan, 
Blair, Fry Jones of Nevada, Miller, 
Cameron of Wis., Kellogg, Morrill, 
Conger, Lope Platt of Conn., 
Dawes, Hawley, MeDill, Rollins. 
ABSENT—36, 
Anthony, Ferry, McPherson, 
Bayard, Garland, Mahone, 
George, Maxey, 

Butler, Groome, Mitchell, 
Cameron of Pa., Hill of Colorado, Morgan, 
Conkling, Hill of Georgia, Platt of N. Y., 
Davis of Illinois, oar, Plumb, , 
Edmunds, Jones of Florida, Ransom, Walker, 
Farley, Lamar, Saunders, Williams. 


So the Senate refused to adjourn. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I move to lay the resolution of the 
Senator from Massachusetts on the table, and upon that motion I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President, I rise to a question of order. What 
is the question before the Senate ? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The motion of the Senator from 
Tennessee to lay the resolution of the Senator from Massachusetts on 
the table. 

Mr. MORGAN. It seems to me that there are some motions which 
have precedence of that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There isa motion pending to post- 
pone the resolution until the first Monday of December next, but the 
motion to lay on the table has precedence, and is now before the Sen- 
ate. The yeas and nays having been ordered, the Secretary will pro- 
ceed to call the roll. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BAYARD, (when his name was called.) I am paired with the 
Senator from Pennsylvania, [Mr. a or I should vote “ yea.” 

Mr. BURNSIDE, (when his name was called.) Iam paired with 
the Senator from Texas, [Mr. Maxry.] 

Mr. BUTLER, (when his name was called.) Iam paired with the 
Senator from Pennsylvania, [Mr. CAMERON. } 

Mr. JONES, of Nevada, (when his name was called.) I am paired 
with my colleague [Mr. Farr] on this question. If he were here, I 
should vote “nay.” 

Mr. KELLOGG, (when his name wascalled.) I am paired with the 
Senator from North Carolina, [Mr. VaNcrE.] Were he present, I 
should vote “ nay.” 

Mr. LAMAR, (when his name was called.) I am paired with the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHerRMaAN] for the present. 

Mr. COKE, (when Mr. MAXEyY’s name was called.) My colleague 
[Mr. Maxey] is paired with the Senator from Rhode Island, (Mr. 
BURNSIDE.] My colleague would vote “ yea” if he were here. 

Mr. MITCHELL, (when his name was called.) I am paired with 
the Senator from Delaware, [Mr. BAYARD. ] 

Mr. MORGAN, (when his name was called.) I am paired with the 
Senator from Nebraska, [Mr. VAN WYCK.] 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr.CAMERON, of Wisconsin. My colleague [Mr.SaAwYEr] is paired 
with the Senator from Mississippi, [Mr. GEORGE. } 

The result was announced—yeas 9, nays 19; as follows: 


YEAS—9. 


Brown, Davis of W. Va., Johnston, Pendleton, 
Camden, Hampton, Jonas, Saulsbury. 


Coke, 
NAYS—19. 


Allison, ‘ Hoar, Miller, 

Blair, Fry Tugalls, Morrill, 
Cameron of Wis., e, Logan, Platt of Conn., 
Conger, H McDill Rollins. 
Dawes, y, MeMillan, 


ABSENT—48. 


Jones of Nevada, 

Kellogg, Sawyer, 

Lamar, Sewell, 

McPherson, Sherman, 

Mahone, Slater, 

Maxey, Teller, 
Cameron of Pa., Mitchell, Vance, 
Cockrell, Harris, Morgan, Van Wyck, 
Conkling, Hill of Colorado, Platt of N. Y., Vest, 
Davis of Illinois, Lill of Georgia, Plumb, Voorhees, 
Edmunds, Jackson, Pugh, Walker, 
Fair, Jones of Florida, Ransom, Williams. 


Several Senators. No quorum. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. So the Chair was aboutto announce. 
No quorum has voted. 

Mr. BAYARD. I move that the Senate adjourn [‘‘no,” ‘‘ no”] for 
it is obvious that nothing can be done now. No business is in order 
except a call of the roll of the Senate for Senators who have volun- 
tarily absented themselves, but a motion for an adjournment. I 
move that the Senate adjourn. 

Mr. DAWES. I regret that Senators should omit their duty to 
answer to their names—— 

Mr. HARRIS. A motion to adjourn is in order, and the Senator 
from Delaware has moved that the Senate do now adjourn. That is 
the only motion except one that it is in order to make, and it takes 
precedence of any other that can be made. 

Mr. HOAR. I call the Senator from Tennessee to order. 

Mr. HARRIS. I call the Senator from Massachusetts to order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Senators will suspend. The Chair 
will enforce the rules. 

Mr. HOAR. LI rose to a question of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The motion of the Senator from 
Delaware is in order and is not debatable. The question is on that 
motion. 

The question being put, it was declared that by the sourid the noes 
ap ed to prevail. 

veral Senators called for the yeas and nays, and they were 
ordered; and the Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BAYARD, (when his name was called.) I am paired on this 
subject with the Senator from Pennsylvania, [Mr. MITCHELL.] If he 
were here I should vote “ yea.” 

Mr. BURNSIDE, (when his name was called.) I am paired with 
the Senator from Texas, [Mr. Maxry.] 

Mr. BUTLER, (when his name was called.) I am paired with the 
Senator from Pennsylvania, [Mr. CAMERON. ] 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin, (when his name was called.) I am 
paired with the Senator from Mississippi, [Mr. GEORGE.] However, 
I reserved to myself the right to vote if my vote should be necessary 
tomake a quorum. I will not vote at present. 

Mr. F. EY, (when his name was called.) Iam paired with the 
Senator from New York, [Mr. PLatt.] If he were present, I should 
vote “yea.” 

Mr. COKE, (when Mr. Maxery’s name was called.) My colleague 
[Mr. Maxey] is paired with the Senator from Rhode Island, [Mr. 
BURNSIDE.] If he were here, my colleague would vote “yea.” 

Mr. MORGAN, (when his name was called.) I am paired with the 
Senator from Nebraska, [Mr. VAN Wyck.] If he were here, Ishould 
vote “yea.” 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. PENDLETON. I was requested to announce the pair of the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. RaANsoM] and the Senator from 
New York [Mr. CoNnKLING] for the rest of the evening. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. My colleague [Mr. ANTHONY] is paired with the 
Senator from Maryland, [Mr. GROOME.] 

The result was announced—yeas 14, nays 19; as follows: 


YEAS—14. 
Beck, Coke, Hampton, Slater, 
Brown, Davis of W.Va., Johnston, Vest. 
Call, Gorman, Pendleton, 
Camden, Grover, Saulsbury, 

NAYS—19. 
Allison, Frye, Ingalls, Morrill, 
Blair, Hale, Logan, Platt of Conn., 
Conger, Harrison, MeoDill, Rollins, 
Dawes, Hawley, MeMillan, Sawyer. 
Edgerton, Hoar, Miller, 

ABSENT—43. 
Anthony, Farley, Jonesof Nevada, Ransom, 
Bayard, Ferry, Kellogg, Saunders, 
Burnside, Garland, Lamar, Sewell, 
Butler, George, McPherson, Sherman, 
Cameron of Pa.., Groome, Mahone, Teller, 
Cameron of Wis., H > Maxey, Vance, 
krell, Hill of Colorado, Mitchell, Van Wyck, 

Conkling, Hill of Georgia, organ, Voorhees, 
Davis of IL, Jackson, Platt of N. Y., Walker, 
Edmunds, Jonas, Plumb, Williams. 
Fair, Jones of Florida, Pugh, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is no quorum voting. 

Mr. FARLEY. It has become perfectly apparent that our friends 
on the opposite side of the Chamber do not propose to transact the 
business for which we have been called together, and more apparent 
that the gentleman who first announced on that side that this was a 
question of endurance has been one of the first Senators to flee from the 
Senate—I allude to the distinguished Senator from Pennsylvania, [ Mr. 
CAMERON }—and he has taken with him another distinguished gen- 
tleman, the Senator from Virginia, I suppose. Neither of them is in 
his place. This question of endurance so far as the Senator from 
Pennsylvania is concerned has been put upon the distinguished Sen- 
ator irom South Carolina, (Mr. BuTLER.] Other gentlemen who 
have been leading this fight on the opposite side of the Chamber have 
gone off for their comfort and their pleasure. Now ! say, if it isa 
question of endurance, I want it understood that we propose to en- 
dure on this side as long as this Senate shall remain in session. 
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Mr. LOGAN. Why don’t you endure ? 

Mr. FARLEY. We are enduring. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the absence of a quorum the only 
business in order is a call of the roll or a motion to adjourn. De- 
bate can be permitted only by unanimous consent. 

Mr. VEST. I move to adjourn, and ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. HOAR. What was the last vote? 
ne PRESIDING OFFICER. The yeas were 14 andthe nays were 


Mr. HOAR. What was the question voted on ? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The motion of the Senator from 
Delaware was that the Senate do now adjourn. 

Mr. HOAR. Is a new motion to adjourn now in order ? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
BAYARD] made that motion. The Senator from Missouri [Mr. VEsT] 
now moves that the Senate adjourn. 

Mr. HOAR. My inquiry of the Chair is whether that motion is 
in order as a motion to adjourn has just been 7s 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. There has been a speech since 
then. 

Mr. HARRIS. The Senator from California |Mr. FARLEY] has 
been heard upon the pending question since that vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massachusetts 
raise the point of order that the motion cannot now be entertained ? 

Mr. HOAR. I do. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will submit that question 
to the Senate. . 

Mr. HOAR. I will not raise it if the Chair will not decide it. 
[Laughter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Missouri moves 
that the Senatedo now adjourn. Were the yeas and nays demanded ? 
[“No!” “No!”] The Chair will put the question. 

The question being put, it was declared that by the sound the 
“ayes” appeared to prevail. 

Mr. ROLLINS called for the yeas and nays, and they were ordered. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BURNSIDE, (when his name was called.) Iam paired with 
the Senator from Texas, [Mr. MAXEY. ] 

Mr. BUTLER, (when his name was called.) On this question Iam 
paired with the Senator from Pennsylvania, [Mr. CAMERON.] It is 
due to that Senator to say that this pair was made some time ago. 

Mr. FARLEY, (when his name was called.) Iam paired with the 
Senator from New York,{Mr.PuLatt.] If he were here, I should vote 

ea. 

Mr. MORGAN, (when his name was called.) Onthis question I am 
paired with the Senator from Nebraska, [Mr. VAN WYCK. ] 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. I desire to announce that I am 
paired with the Senator from Mississippi, [Mr. GEORGE. ] 

Mr. KELLOGG. I desire to announce that I am paired with the 
express understanding that in case of a necessity to make a quorum 
I can vote. I vote “nay.” 

Several Senators. A quorum has voted. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Then I recall my vote. I understand that there 
is a quorum present without my vote. If so, I desire to recall my 


vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Louisiana is not 
recorded. 

The result was announced—yeas 20, nays 20; as follows: 


YEAS—20. 

Bayard, Cockrell, Hampton, Pendleton, 

eck, . Coke, Harris, Pugh. 
Brown, Davis of W. Va., Jackson, Saulsbury, 
Call, Gorman, Johnston, Slater, 
Camden, Grover, Jonas, Vest. 

NAYS—20. 

Allison, Frye, Ingalls, Mitchell, 

lair, Hale, n, Morrill, 
Conger, Harrison, McDill, Platt of Conn., 
Dawes, Hawley, MeMillan, Rollins, 
Edgerton, Hoar, Miller, Sawyer. 

ABSENT—36. 

Anthony, Farley, Kellogg, Saunders, 
Burnside, Ferry, Lamar, Sewell, 
Butler, Garland, McPherson, Sherman, 
Cameron of Pa., George, Mahone, Teller, 
Cameron of. Wis., Groome, Maxey, ance, 
Conkling, Hill of Colorado, Morgan, Van Wyck, 
Davis of Illinois, Hill of Georgia, Platt of N. Y., Voorhees, 
Edmunds, Jones of Florida, Plumb, Walker, 
Fair, Jones of Nevada, Ransom, Williams. 


So the Senate refused to adjourn. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question recurs on the motion 
of the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Harris] to lay the resolution of 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. DAwxEs}] on the table. 

Mr. PENDLETON. I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of executive business. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded te 
call the roll. 

Mr. BURNSIDE, (when his name was called.) I am paired with 
the Senator from Texas, (Mr. Maxey. } 
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Mr. BUTLER, (when his name was called.) I am paired with the 
Senator from Pennsylvania, [Mr. CAMERON. | 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin, (when his name was called.) I am 
paired with the Senator from Mississippi, [Mr. GEORGE. ] 

Mr. MORGAN, (when his name was called.) 1am paired with the 
Senator from Nebraska, [Mr. VAN werd 

The roll-call having been concluded, the result was announced— 
yeas 11, nays 20; as follows: 


YEAS—11. 
Bayard, Call, Grover, Pendleten, 
Beek, Coke, Hampton, Saulsbury. 
Brown, Davisof W. Va., Johnston, 
NAYS—20. 
Adilison, Frye, Ingalls, Mitchell, 
Blair, Hale, Logan, Mo: 
Conger, Harrison, McDill. Platt of Conn., 
Dawes, Hawley, MeMillan, Rollins, 
Edgerton, Hoar, Miller, Sawyer. 
ABSENT—45. 
Anthony, Ferry, Kellogg, Sherman, 
Burnside, Garland, Lamar, Slater, 
Butler, George, McPherson, Teller, 
Camden, Gorman, Mahone, Vance, 
Cameron of Pa., Groome, Maxey, Van Wyck, 
Cameron of Wis., Harris, wh or Ves 
Cockrell, Hillof Colorado, Platt of N. Y., Voorhees, 
klin Hill of Georgia, Plumb, Walker, 
Davis of inois, Ji ackson, Pugh, Williams. 
Edmunds, Jonas, Ransom, 
3 Jones of Florida, Saunders, 
Farley, Jones of Nevada, Sewell, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. No quorum has voted. 

Mr. DAWES. Let the roll be called, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will proceed with the 
call of the roll. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I move that the Senate do now adjourn. 

Mr. ALLISON. That motion is not in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands a motion to 
— to be always in order. 

r. ALLISON. Did we not just now vote down a motion to ad- 


journ? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No; a motion to go into executive 
session. The question now is on the motion of the Senator from Del- 
aware, that the Senate adjourn. 

The question being put, there were on a division—ayes 21, noes 20. 

Mr. ROLLINS. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. LOGAN. Let us have the yeas and nays. Senators voted on 
the other side, and some on this side did not vote. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. I did not vote because I am paired. 

Mr. LOGAN. I know. 

Mr. BUTLER. I think the mistake arose in this way: I rose not 
remembering at the time that I was paired, and immediately sat 
down. I presume the Clerk caught sight of me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That would change the result, mak- 
ing the ayes 20 and the noes 20. Is the call for the yeas and nays 
insisted upon ? 

Mr. H IS. I insist on the call, because I do not know whether 
the Clerk counted the Senator from South Carolina or not. 

Mr. McMILJ.AN and Mr. COCKRELL. Let us have the yeas and 


nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. FARLEY, (when his name was called.) I have transferred the 
pair that I made with the Senator from New York [Mr. PLatr] to 
the Senator from Oregon, [Mr. GROVER, ] who is unwell and is going 
away. Therefore I vote “ yea,” the Senator from Oregon not voting. 

Mr. JONES, of Nevada, (when his name was called.) I am paired 
with my colleague [Mr. Fair] on this question. If he were heré, I 
should vote “ nay.” 

Mr. MORGAN, (when his name was calJed.) I am paired with tho 
Senator from Nebraska, [Mr. VAN WYCK. ] 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. ALLISON. I voted “nay” under the impression that the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia [Mr. Davis] was present in his seat. I see 
a is not here, and therefore I withdraw my vote. I am paired with 

im. 

The result was announced—yeas 16, nays 19; as follows: 


AS—16, 
Bayard, Camden, Gorman, Johnston, 
Beck, Cockrell, Hampton, Pendleton, 
Brown, Coke, Harris, igh, 
Call, Farley, Jackson, Saulsbary. 
NAYS—19. 

Blair, Hale, Logan, Morrill, 
Conger, Harrison, McDill Platt of Conn., 
Dawes, Hawley, McMillan, llins, 
Edgerton, Hoar, Miller, Sawyer. 
Frye, Ingalls, Mitchell, 

ABSENT—41. 
Allison, Cameron of Pa., Davisof W. Va., Garland, 
sew. Cameron of Wis., Edmunds, George, 
Burnside, ena - Fair, Groome, 
Butler, Davis of Ilinois, Ferry, Grover, 
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Hill of Georgia, Mahone, Vi 
Jonas, Maxey, Sherman, Walker, 
Jones of Florida, Morgan, Slater, Williams. 
Jones of Nevada, Plattof N. Y., Teller, 
Kellogg, Plumb, Vance, 

, m2, Van Wyck, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senate refuses to adjourn; but 
@ quorum has not voted. 

Mr. DAWES. Let the roll be called. 
7 The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the roll of 

enators. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators answered 
to their names: 


Allison, Davis of W. Va., Ingalls, Pendleton, 
Bayard, Dawes, Jackson, Platt of Conn 
Beck, Edgerton, Johnston, 

Blair, Farley, Jonas, Ro! 

Brown, Frye, Jones of Nevada, Saulsbury, 
Burnside, Gorman, Kellogg, Saunders, 
Butler, Groome, \ Sawyer, 
Call, Hale, McDill, Slater, 
Camd Hampton, MeMillan wo. 
Cameron of Wis., Tee Miller, Voorhees. 
Cockrell, Harrison, Mitchell, 

Coke, Hawley, Morgan, 

Conger, oar, Morrill, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The roll-call shows the presence of 
forty-nine Senators—more than a quorum. The question recurs upon 
the motion to proceed to the consideration of executive business; 
submitted by the Senator from Ohio, [Mr. PENDLETON, ] upon which 
the yeas and nays have been ordered. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BUTLER, (when his name was called.) I am paired with the 
Senator from eas (Mr. CAMERON. 

Mr. FARLEY, (when his name was call ? I wish to announce 
that the Senator from Oregon [Mr. GROVER] is paired with the Sen- 
ator from New York, [Mr. PLatr.] I transferred the pair which I 
had with the Senator from New York to the Senator from Oregon, 
and I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. GROOME, (when his name was called.) As heretofore an- 
nounced, I am paired upon all these questions with the Senator from 
Rhode Island, (Me. ANTHONY. ] , 

Mr. SAUNDERS, (when his name was called.) On this question I 
am paired with the Senator from Georgia, [Mr. H11.] 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. MORGAN. I am paired with the Senator from Nebraska, [Mr. 
VAN Some 

Mr. BURNSIDE. My colleague [Mr. ANTHONY] is paired with 
the Senator from Maryland, [Mr. Groomr.] I am paired with the 
Senator from Texas, [Mr. MaxEyY.] 

The result was announced—yeas 18, nays 19; 2s follows: 


YEAS—16. 
Bayard, Cockrell, Harris, Saulsbury, 
Beck, Coke, Jackson, Slater, 
Brown, Farley, Johnston, Vest. 
Cc , Pendleton , 
Camden, Hampton, Pugh, 

NAYS—19. 
Blair, Hale, Morrill, 
Conger, Harrison, MeDill, Platt of Conn., 
Dawes, Hawley, Me ‘ Rollins, 
Edgerton, oar, Miller, Sawyer. 
Frye, \ Mitchell, 

ABSENT—39. ’ 

Allison Fair, Jones of Nevada, Saunders, 
Anthony, Ferry, Kellogg, Sewell, 
Burnside, Garland, Lamar, Sherman, 
Butler, George, MoPherson, Teller, 
Cameron of Pa., Groome, Mahone, Vance, 
Cameron of Wis., Grover, Maxey, Van Wyck, 
Conkling, Hill of Colorado, Morgan, Voorhees, 
Davis of Hlinois, Hill of Georgia, Platt of N. Y., Walker, 
Davis of W. Va., Jonas, Plamb, Williams. 
Edmunds, Jones of Florida, Ransom, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. No quorum has voted. 

Mr. BAYARD. I ask the ananimous consent of the Senate to sub- 
mit one or two remarks, which I know are not in order if any one 
objects. 

Mr. LOGAN and others. No objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the Senator 
from Delaware proceeding to debate? [ Noobjection!”] The Chair 
hears none, and the Senator from Delaware will proceed. 

Mr. BAYARD. My object is simply to contribute to the practical 
and orderly conduct of the business of this body. I have none other 
than a public purpose in coming here, and I have had none at any 
time other than a public purpose in addressing the Senate. Three 
times, or more than three times, within the last half hour it has been 
disclosed to the Senate that there is not a quorum present who can 
vote. Why is it that when 49 names are recorded upon the roll call, 
a quorum of 39 cannot be found upon any vote? It is because upon 
the solicitation of gentlemen on the other side of the Chamber a 
number of Senators have agreed to pair with them. I do not say 
that it is so in the case of every pair, but I do say it is within the 
personal knowledge of Senators as well as it is within my knowledge 
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that enough are absent upon the request and for the convenience 
and in response to the sense of comity, originating with the other 
side, to break a quorum of the Senate. 

Therefore it is that I submit to our brethren on the other side that 
it would be well to let the ordinary adjournment take place. We 

have been here since twelve o’clock ; it is now past six. I do not 
know how it may be with others, but my fast has not been broken 
for more than nine hours. I know very well from practical experi- 
ence that it is not precisely the condition in which men should attend 
to grave public business. The tempers of men are not improved by 
it; the tone of debate is not elevated by it; there is no good to be 
gained by it. That has been proved over and over again. 

I desire of all things to treat worthily the questions which I ap- 
proach in this body. I would not have the proceeding on a question 
of this kind, upon which I take it for granted there is conscience on 
both sides, degenerate into a mere wrangle. I will not use the term 
“‘ physical endurance ;” it is not the question for this body. We are 
not here to decide questions upon physical endurance; we are here to 
decide them according to reason, and courtesy,and law. Therefore 
I say, having spent the day in the attempt to settle this question, let 
us adjourn this settlement until to-morrow. If it may not be reached 
then, let the usual adjournment still take place. 

We had nearly three weeks of disagreement as to the organization 
of the committees of the Senate. There was no such attempt made 
as to punish men physically for a disagreement in opinion. Why 
should it be made now and continued upon this question ? 

I submit, with all respect, to those who lead this debate upon the 
other side, and to my honorable friend from Massachusetts [Mr. 
DAWES, ] that it would be well and proper for us now at the hour at 
which we stand, and in view of the fact that one-third of our asso- 
ciates have deliberately absented themselves from our council, that 
we should adjourn. I ask the Senator from Massachusetts to make 
that motion. 

Mr. DAWES. It does not become us, of course, toimpugn any Sena- 
tor’s motives in thecourse which each Senator deems it his duty to pur- 
suehere. Iassumethat all of my associates here are actuated by what 
they conceive to be a common duty. We have been here all day 
since twelve o’clock, differing very essentially as to what our duty is. 
A majority, a constitutional majority, of this body are of opinion that 
we should proceed to the election of officers. There are enough in 
the constitutional minority to have kept up the struggle until this 
time. At this time there is disclosed a want of a quorum. In my 
own experience in Congress I have never seen anything practical ac- 
complished by an attempt to force the attendance of members of the 
other House or of this. I do not think that if we should attempt to 
enforce the attendance of members here to-night, it would result in 
anything practical. If our fellow-Senators do not feel moved by a 
sense of duty sufficient to keep them in their places and in the dis- 
charge of their duty until a majority of the Senate shall be here, but 
leave those who feel otherwise to stay here and find themselves with- 
out a quorum, that is for them to answer. 

I am willing to stay here and discharge this duty, and meet it at 
the end when the end shall come, answering to those who have a 
right to call me to an account for the manner in which I do it; but 
if of those who act with me and those who act upon the other side, 
enough of them feel otherwise, so that they leave us who feel it our 
duty to stay here without a quorum, they must take the responsi- 
bility. Therefore I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at six o’clock and ten minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned. 





SATURDAY, March 26, 1881. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. J. J. BuLLockK, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


APPOINTMENTS IN THE WAR DEPARTMENT. 


Mr. PLUMB. I wish to submit an amendment which I intend to 
offer to the resolution submitted by my colleague [Mr. INGALLS] yes- 
terday in relation to appointments in the War Department, which I 
ask may lie on the table, to be called up when the resolution is 
brought before the Senate. Let it be read now for information. 

a CuieF CLERK. The proposed amendment is to add to the res- 
olution : 


Eleventh. From what States, Territories, or districts, respectively, said clerks 
and other employés were appointed. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will lie on the table. 
OFFICERS OF THE SENATE. 


Mr. DAWES. I call for the regular order. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Massachusetts calls 
sor the regular order, and the unfinished business of yesterday is 
before the Senate, which is the resolution submitted by the Senator 
from Massachusetts for the election of certain officers of the Senate. 
The pending question is on the motion of the Senator from Tennes- 
see, [ Mr. HARRIs,] that the resolution lie on the table. 
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Mr. PENDLETON. I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of executive business. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT put the question on the motion and 
declared that he was in doubt as to the result. 

Mr. ALLISON. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded to: 
call the roll. 

Mr. BURNSIDE, (when Mr. ANTHONY’s name was called.) My 
———_ (Mr. ANTHONY] is paired with the Senator from Maryland, 
[Mr. Grooms.] If my colleague were here, he would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. BUTLER, (when his name was called.) On this subject I am 
paired with the Senator from Pennsylvania, |Mr. CAMERON.] If he 
were present, I should vote “yea.” 

Mr. FERRY, (when his name was called.) I desire to state for the 
day that I am paired with the Senator from Georgia, [Mr. Hm1.} 
Were he present, I should vote “nay.” 

Mr. GARLAND, (when his name was called.) On this subject I 
am paired with the Senator from Vermont, [Mr. EpmMunpDs, ] who if 
here would vote “nay ” and I should vote “yea.” I make this state- 
ment for the entire day. 

Mr. KELLOGG, (when his names was called.) I am paired with 
the Senator from North Carolina, [Mr. VANCE.] I announce this 
pair for the a 

Mr. RANSOM, (when his name was called.) I am paired with the 
Senator from New York, [Mr. CONKLING. ] 

Mr. SAUNDERS, (when his name was called.) On this question 
and on all political questions I am paired with the Senator from 
Kentucky, [Mr. WILLIAMS. } 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. FARLEY. On this question I am paired with the Senator 
from New York, [Mr. PLatr.] If he were here, I should vote “ yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 29, nays 29; as follows: 


YEAS—29. 
Bayard, Davis of W. Va., Johnston, Saulsbury, 
Beck, Fair, Jonas, Slater, 
Brown, George, Jones of Florida, Vest, 
Call, Gorman, Lamar, Voorhees, 
Camden, Grover, Maxey, Walker. 
Cockrell, Hampton, Mo: s 
Coke, Harris, Pendleton, 
Davis of Illinois, Jackson, Pugh, 

NAYS—29. 
Allison, Hale, McDill, Rollins, 
Blair, Harrison, MoMillan, Sawyer, 
Burnside, Hawley, Mahone, Sherman, 
Cameron of Wis., Hillof Colorado, Miller, Teller, 
Conger, Hoar, Mitchell, Van Wyck. 
Dawes, Ingalls, Morrill, 
Edgerton, Jones of Nevada, Platt of Conn., 
Frye, Logan, Plumb, 

ABSENT—18. 

Anthony, Farley, Kellogg, Sewell, 
Batler, Ferry, McPherson, Vance, 
Cameron of Pa., Garland, Platt of N. Y., Williams. 
Conkling, Groome, Ransom, 
Edmunds, Hill of Georgia, Saunders, 


So the motion was not agreed to. . 

Mr. DAWES. I hope the vote will now be taken on the motion of 
the Senator from Tennessee. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question recurs on the motion of 
the Senator from Tennessee, [Mr. Harris, ] that the pending resolu- 
tion lie on the table, on which the yeas and nays have been ordered. 

Mr. DAWES. I understood the motion to be to postpone. 

Mr. FERRY. What is the motion? 

Mr. DAWES. Let the Chair state the motion again. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. ‘The motion of the Senator from Tennes- 
see [Mr. Harris] is that the pending resolution lie on the table. 

Mr. TELLER. ‘I thought it was to postpone until December. 

Mr. HOAR. He made this pending the other motion. 

Mr. HARRIS. The motion to postpone will be in order when this 
motion is disposed of, but the Chair states the motion correctly.. It 
is to lay the resolution on the table, upon which the yeas and nays 
were ordered yesterday. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will proceed to call the 
roll on the motion of the Senator from Tennessee to lay the resolution 
on the table. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BURNSIDE, (when Mr. ANTHONY’s name was called.) My 
colleague [Mr. ANTHONY] is paired with the Senator from Maryland, 
(Mr. Groomsz.] If my colleague were here, he would vote “ nay.’” 
I make this announcement for all votes uf this character that may 
be taken this morning. 

Mr. FARLEY, (when his name was called.) I am paired with the 
Senator from New York [Mr. PLATT] on all questions connected with 
this matter. If he were present, I should vote “ yea.” 

Mr. RANSOM, (when his name was called.) As I before stated, I 
am paired with the Senator from New York, [Mr. CONKLING.] If he 
were here, I should vote “‘ yea.” 

Mr. BECK, (when the name of Mr. WILLIAMS was called.) My 
colleague [Mr. WILLIAMS] is still absent from the city because of 
sickness, and his pair continues with the Senator from Nebraska, 
{Mr. SAUNDERS.] I announce the pair for the day. 

The roll-call was concluded. 





1881. 


Mr. MORRILL. My colleague [Mr. EpMuNDs] is paired with the 
Senator from Arkansas, [Mr. GARLAND. | 
The result was announced—yeas 28, nays 29; as follows: 


YEAS—28. 
Bayard, Davisof W.Va., Jackson, Pendleton, 
Beck, Fair, Johnston, Fuh 
Brown, George, Jonas, Sa bury, 
Call, Gorman, Jones of Florida, ‘Slater, 
Camden, Grover, Lamar, Vest, 
Cockrell, Hampton, Maxey Voorhees, 
Coke, Harris, Morgan, Walker. 

NAYS—29. 

Allison, Hale, McDill, Rollins, 
Blair, Harrison, MeMillan, Sawyer, 
Burnside, pee Mahone, Sherman, 
Cameron of Wis., Hillof Colorado, Miéiller, Teller, 
Conger, Hoar, Mitchell, Van Wyck. 
Dawes, Ingalls, Morrill, 
Edgerton, Jones of Nevada, Platt of Conn., 
Frye, Logan, Plumb, 

ABSENT—19. 
Anthony, Edmunds, Hill of Georgia, Saunders, 
Butler, Farley, Kellogg, Sewell, 
Cameron of Pa., Ferry, McPherson, Vance, 
‘Conkling, Garland, Platt of N. Y., Williams 
Davis oF Illinois, Groome, Ransom, 


So the Senate refused to lay the resolution on the table. 

Mr. PENDLETON. I move the indefinite postponement of the 
resolution, and upon that motion I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. HARRIS. Pending that, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of executive business. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. That motion isin order. The question 
is on the motion of the Senator from Tennessee, that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of executive business. [Putting the ques- 
tion.] The Chair is in doubt. 

Mr. TELLER. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

; The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BUTLER, (when his name was called.) I am paired with the 
Senator from Pennsylvania, [Mr. CAMERON. ] 

Mr. FARLEY, (when his name was called.) I am paired with the 
Senator from New York, [Mr.Piatt.] If he were here, Ishould vote 
“se y ea. ? 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. CONKLING. I think. the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
RANSOM ] is recorded. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. He is recorded. 

Mr. CONKLING. Then [ vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 30, nays 30; as follows: 


YEAS—30. 


Bayard, Davisof W. Va., Johnston, Ransom, 
Beck, Fair, Jonas, Saulsbury, 
Brown, George, Jones of Florida, Slater, 
Call, Gorman, Lamar, Ve 
Camden, Grover, Maxey, Voorhees, 
Cockrell, Hampton, Mo 4 Walker. 
Coke, Pendleton, 
Davis of Dlinois, Jackson, Pugh, 
NAYS—30. 
Allison, Frye, Plumb, 
Blair, Hale, Mepill, Rollins, 
Burnside, Harrison, MeMillan, Sawyer, 
Cameron of Wis., Hawley, Mahone, Sherman, 
Conger, Hill of Colorado, Miller, Teller, 
Con ‘ itchell, Van Wyck. 
Dawes, Ingalls, orrill, : 
Edgerton, Jones of Nevada, Platt of Conn., 
ABSENT—16 
Anthony, Farley, Hill of Georgia, Saunders, 
Butler, ‘ Kellogg, Sewell, “ 
Cameron of Pa., Garland, McPherson, Vance, 
Edmunds, Groome, Platt of N. Y., Williams. 
So the motion was not agreed to. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question recurs on the motion of 
the Senator from Ohio,[Mr. PENDLETON,] to indefinitely postpone 
the resolution, on which the yeas and nays have been ordered, 

Mr. LOGAN. I desire to call the attention of the Senate to a state- 
ment that by way of interrogatory has been made by several Senators 
on the other side of the Chamber, first by the Senator from Florida 
[Mr. JoNEs] and next by the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Brown] 
and again by the Senator ffom Virginia, [Mr. JoHNSTON,] that the 
proposition to go into this election is without precedent, and that at 
no time in the history of this country had the election of officers of 
the Senate ever taken place at an executive session called like this. 
I believe that was the statement. 

‘ Mr. BUTLER and Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. With one excep- 
on. ; . 

Mr. LOGAN. I desire, so that the declaration shall not go to the 
country unchallenged, to read the proceedings of the Senate at an 
executive session, called, as, this is, March 16, 1853 : 

The Senate proceeded to consider the.resolution submitted by Mr. aan the 
14th instant, respecting the election of Secretary and Sergeant-at-Arms of the 


the 
Senate hay been amen was agreed to as follows: 
prot org the Senate oe at one o'clock, elect a Secretary, Ser: 
geant-at-Arms, and Assistant Doorkeeper. 
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That was agreed to on the 16th day of March, 1853, and the election 
proceeded in accordance with that resolution at that executive ses- 
sion. Then on March 17, 1853: 

The Senate proceeded to the election of a Rarquent-at-Aame and Doorkeeper, pur- 
suant to the resolution of the 16th instant ; and, on counting the ballots, it appeared 
that Dunning R. McNair was duly elected. 

Mr. MeNair attended ; and the oath prescribed by law was administered to him 
by the President pro tempore. 

The Senate proceeded to the election of an Assistant Doorkeeper, pursuant to the 
resolution of the 16th instant; and, on counting the ballots, it appeared that Isaac 
Holland was duly elected. 

Mr. Holland attended; and the oath prescribed by law was administered to him 
by the President pro tempore. 


I merely call the attention of the Senate to this record to show that 
precisely the same proceeding we are now attempting was enacted 
in the Senate on the 16th day of March, 1853, under a resolution 
offered by Mr. Adams, of Mississippi, on the 14th of that month. The 
election took place under a resolution similar to the one that we have 
offered ; the officers were sworn in; they took their places, performed 
their duties; and afterward a resolution was offered in the Senate, 
which I shall not read but merely state, giving to the outgoing offi- 
cers of the Senate certain pay or extending their salary so as to cover 
a certain term. That was exactly the proceeding in 1853, and, as far 
as I have read, it is precisely in accord with that which we propose 
to do now. 

Mr. BUTLER. Apropos of that, I ask the Clerk to read part of 
the debate which took place in this Chamber March 24, 1879. I be- 
lieve our republican friends on that occasion expressed their opinion 
on the subject of a change of the officers of the Senate, and I am in- 
clined to suppose they will remain of the opinion which was then 
expressed by some of the leading republican Senators on the other 
side of the Chamber. In view of giving them the benefit of what 
was then said, I ask the Clerk to read from page 47 of the Recorp 
S a Forty-sixth Congress, first session, the debate of March 24, 
1879. 

Mr. BROWN. Before the reading—— 

Mr. BUTLER. Iwill farther state that as I understand the debate 
on this side of the Chamber it was conceded on all sides that there 
was one precedent, and but one precedent. 

Mr. BROWN. That is the remark I was going to make. If the 
Senator from Illinois will refer to the Recorp he will find that I 
stated there had been one exception to this rule. Then my honor- 
able friend from Florida I think interposed and said that there was 
but one of the officers elected as he recollected at that session. The 
Senator will see by reference to the Recorp that I made the exception. 

Mr. LOGAN. That is immaterial. I am not going into a discus- 
sion as to what was said on either side. The question was asked me 
by the Senator from Florida if there was any precedent for this pro- 
ceeding. I said—I remember it perfectly well—that I had not ex- 
amined to see whether there was or not. That is what I said at the 
time, because I had not then made the examination; but for the pur- 

of answering the Senator’s question I examined the records, and 
found the precedent that I have read. 

Mr. HARRIS. It has been stated more than once I am sure oaee 
this side of the Chamber that there was one single exception, and but 
one, to the general rule, and that was in 1853. Upon a somewhat 
careful examination I have found no other. I have found that one, 
and it has been stated, as I have before said, more than once on this 
side of the Chamber pending this debate. 

Mr. LOGAN. That one is enough. 

Mr. HARRIS. I beg the Senator from Illinois to give his attention 
to that occasion. It was a resolution by which every officer of the 
Senate but one was simply declared re-elected, and that one it was 
declared was removed for cause and a successor appointed ; but the 
officer going out upon that occasion, though removed for cause, I 
believe was voted a year’s salary, the salary to continue for a year 
after, certainly for some considerable time after he was so discharged 
for cause. If the Senator from Illinois has found another precedent 
where at an executive session the officers of the Senate have been 
elected, he has been more fortunate in his researches than I have 
been, and more fortunate than I think any one else has been or will 
be; because I think it is the only time when such a thing was under- 
taxen from the beginning of the Government up to 1853; and never 
= 1853 up to this occasion has such a thing been attempted in the 

nate. 

Mr. LOGAN. I will 7 response to the Senator from Tennessee 
that it is no matter whether there be many or few precedents, there 
is certainly one; nor does it make any difference whether the Senate 
elected the same officers or other officers. The question is, have we 
a right to elect, not whom we choose to elect. 

t. HARRIS. If the Senator will allow me—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from South Carolina 
(Mr. ——) _ the floor? 

Mr. BUTLER. I do, for the present. 

Mr. HARRIS. I do not think any one on this side of the Chamber 
questions the constitutional power of the Senate to elect its own offi- 
cers at this time. I certainly do not. Whenever the Senate is in 
session I hold it to be within the constitutional power of the Senate 
to perform any act that the Senate may perform without the con- 
currence of the House of Representatives. I do net question the con- 
stitutional power. 
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Mr. LOGAN. That is exactly what I have contended for all the 
time. If that is the right of the Senate, then the minority is ob- 
structing the authority of the majority of the Senate; and that is 
the point precisely that I make. 

One word more and I am done. It is not a good argument to say 
that this should not be done because there are not many precedents 
for it. The Senator very well knows the history of the Senate. Up 
to 1853 the politics of the Senate had been one way for a great while. 
A change then took place, and an election of officers was had. The 
Senate then remained in that condition up to 1861. An election took 
place then, not at an executive session but at aregular session. Some 
officers were changed and others put in their places, and some were 
retained. The Senate remained from that time up to two years ugo 
with the same political majority that it had at that time. Hence no 
election occurred. These elections only occur when the political 
status of the Senate changes, and whenever it does change the power 
then is in the majority to either retain the same officers or elect new 
officers. The right to elect the officers of the Senate is a constitu- 
tional right given to the majority which no one has a right to gain- 


say. 

I merely read this precedent to answer the interrogatory that had 
been put to me by the Senator from Florida, in order that I might 
place before the country a precedent justifying our own action in the 
premises at least. 

Mr. FARLEY. Will the Senator from Illinois allow me to ask him 
a question before he takes his seat ? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Dees the Senator from South Carolina 
yield further? 

Mr. FARLEY. For one moment. 

Mr. BUTLER. Certainly. 

Mr. FARLEY. As the Senator from Illinois seems to be apt in hunt- 
ing up precedents, I ask him if he can find a precedent where the dom- 
inant party have continuously refused to go into executive session 
for the purpose of considering appointments made by a President of 
their own party, as the party on the other side of the Chamber has 
refused on this occasion? Further, sir, you cannot find a precedent, 
in my judgment, where a party has refused to go into an executive 
session of the Senate simply for the purpose of avoiding action upon 
nominations, and that solely for the purpose of considering questions 
that might be brought up in the discharge of the duties of the Senate 
in executive session, so far as appointments are concerned. 

Here we have treaties that are lying on the table of the Secretary. 
They have been there for weeks, and it is necessary that they should 
be considered. I find our republican friends on the opposite side of 
the Chamber refusing to go into an executive session for an hour or 
for a minute. After we come out of executive session you can renew 
your fight here on this question. If you show me a precedent where 
the party in power, or a party claiming to be the party in power, has 
refused to go into executive session for the purposes which I have 
mentioned, I should like to see it. 

Mr. LOGAN. I will say to the Senator that, inasmuch as his time 
is not wholly employed, I suppose it would be very interesting to him 
to perform that duty himself, and not ask it of others. 

Mr. FARLEY. I certainly am not engaged in hunting up prece- 
dents on this question. 

Mr. LOGAN. Iam not engaged in hunting up precedents for the 
Senator in order to aid him in his argument; but in reply, to give 
him a kind of Yankee answer, as it is termed in our part of the coun- 
ty will he be kind enough in the time that is allotted to him in 
which he has nothing else to do to hunt up some precedent and place 
it before the Senate where the minority of the Senate has ever en- 
en oa to rule the majority in their right to elect the officers of the 

nate 

Mr. FARLEY. Allow me to say to my dear friend from Illinois 
that the minority of the Senate for two weeks filibustered against 
the majority in reference to the organization of the committees. Be- 
fore the adjournment of the last Congress for two or three days and 
one whole night the other side of the Chamber filibustered against 
going into executive session, and refused to vote sitting in their 
seats. My distinguished friend from New York [Mr. CoNKLING] 
shakes his head. I remember distinctly that he on the last night of 
the Forty-sixth Congress refused to vote, and other Senators on that 
-_ - the same thing, and we were in session here during the entire 
night. 

r. CONKLING. Will the honorable Senator indulge me for one 
moment ? 

Mr. FARLEY. Certainly, sir, with the greatest pleasure. 

Mr. CONKLING. I will occupy that moment in expressing the 
hope that when the Senator comes to look up the precedents he will 
be less inaccurate about the former ones than he is about those so 
recent. He evidently knows nothing about them. 

Mr. FARLEY. If I should be as accurate about the former ones as 
about the one I have just stated, I would be entirely accurate im all 
that I might state. But I say i am not hunting up precedents on 
this question. I simply say that there are no precedents where the 
party in power or those claiming to be the party in power have re- 

used as persistently as has the republican side of the Chamber to go 


into executive session in order to consider the business which we 
have been called here to transact. 
Mr. DAWES. Mr. President—— 
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The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from South Carolina 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts ? 
Mr. DAWES. Is the Senator from South Carolina entitled to the 


oor? 

Mr. BUTLER. I am; but I yield to the Senator from Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr. DAWES. I was merely anxious to call the attention of the 
Senate to the business before it, for I am very desirous of proceeding 
with the business of the session for which we were called. I know 
it would be an interesting discussion of the constitutional power of 
the Senate’to elect its own officers, adopt its own rules, choose its pre- 
siding officer, do anything that is absolutely necessary to make it a 
Senate, so that it could do executive business, if it would so chance 
that the House was not in session at the other end of the Capitol. I 
know that would be a very interesting question, and I think that it 
would be very much to our profit if we could find that somebody had 
discovered before now that it was a question. The search for prece- 
dents seems to be in the British Parliament the way to setile every 
question which arises. There is a committee appointed to search for 
pon and if it can be found that a thing has ever been done 

efore, that settles the question whether it ought to be done now. 
That might be a proper pursuit of this Senate, if we were not pressed 
with the public business for which we were called here; but inas- 
much as it is absolutely necessary in order to proceed with the public 
business that the Senate should be organized, and should be organ- 
ized as its majority and not its minority shall determine, I think 
it would be in the interest of the public business that we should vote 
directly upon the motion of the Senator from Tennessee; and if tho 
majority of the Senate shall determine that they will postpone indefi- 
nitely or till next December this resolution, that ought to settle it 
in everybody’s mind. If on the other hand the majority shall deter- 
mine otherwise, we all ought to acquiesce and proceed asthe majority 
shall determine. That is the theory upon which the Government 
rests, and any departure from it is a departure from the very funda- 
mental principles upon which the whole structure of this Govern- 
ment is founded, and I know there can be no considerable number 
of Senators who desire to overthrow the Government by any depart- 


ure—— 

Mr. BUTLER. May I interrupt the Senator one noment to ask 
him a question? 

Mr. DAWES. Certainly. 

Mr. BUTLER. I should like to ask the Senator from Massachusetts 
if the Senate is not organized for business, and if there is any com- 
plaint against any single officer in the employment of this Senate f 

Mr. DAWES. If the Senator will only let us vote on this resolu- 
tion, he will have an answer that neither he nor myself can go behind. 

Mr. BUTLER. I think if the Senator will only withdraw his res- 
olution and let us proceed with the business for which we were as- 
sembled, it will be a great deal better for all parties. 

Mr. DAWES. I have asked the question of the Senate, and pre- 
sented it in the form of a resolution to the Senate, whether the Sen- 
ate is now organized and officered in accordance with the will of the 
majority. I shall abide by that vote without question, and I know 
the Senator from South Carolina is just as willing as I am to abide by 
it. The Senator from South Carolina never resists the results of a 
majority where the verdict, the decree of the majority is honestly 
expressed, and I know he will not now. 

Mr. BUTLER. May I ask the honorable Senator what occasion 
there is for the exercise of the will of the majority in this particular 
direction just at this particular time? I should like to ask that ques- 
tion. 

Mr. DAWES. I do not know who can answer that question as well 
as the majority of the Senate. 

Mr. BUTLER. Well, Mr. President, the Senator from Massachu- 
setts represents the majority; he represents the caucus of the repub- 
lican party, and I therefore take it he can answer as well as every 
Senator can answer for himself. 

Mr. DAWES. With all due respect to the Senator from South Car- 
olina, I do not feel like setting up my own private judgment against 
the will of the majority constitutionally expressed. 

Mr. BUTLER. I ask that the Secretary proceed to read what I 
have marked in the record of the proceedings of March 24, 1879, 
with a view of enlightening the Senator from Massachusetts. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


OFFICERS OF THE SENATE. 


Mr. WALLACE. I move that the Senate proceed to the election of Secretary, Ser- 
t-at-Arms and Doorkeeper, Chief Clerk, principal Execative Clerk, and Chap- 


Mr. Epunps. I think the Senato rhad better reduce hie resolution to writing. 
If it covers so many we cannot know how many we are to vote upon. 

Mr. WALLACE. Itis simply a motion to seneal to the election of these officers. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. To the motion of the Senator from Pennsylvania to pro- 
ceed to the election of these officers the Chair hears no objection. 


[A message was received from the President of the United States, 
by Mr. O. L. PRUDEN, one of his secretaries. } - 

Mr. BUTLER. Inasmuch as we have just received a eommunica- 
tion from the President of the United States, I move that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of that message; and therefore I move 
that the Senate proceed to the consideration of executive business. 
Upon that motion I ask for the yeas and nays. 


1881. 





The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded to 
¢all the roll. 

Mr. BUTLER, (when his name was called.) I announce now for 
the last time that I am paired with the Senator from Pennsylvania, 
{Mr. CAMERON.] It is not necessary to detain the Senate by con- 
tinuing to make that announcement. 

Mr. FARLEY, (when his name was called.) I announce that I am 
paired with the Senator from New York [Mr. PLATT] on all questions 
connected with this resolution. I make the announcement now so 
that I need not continue to make it hereafter during the various 
ealls in the afternoon. 

Mr. TELLER, (when his name was called.) On this question I am 
paired with the Senator from Alabama, [Mr. MoRGAN,] who is teni- 
porarily absent from the Chamber. If he were present, I should vote 
“ na 2 

The roll-call having been concluded the result was announced— 
yeas 28, nays 28; as follows: 

YEAS—28. 


Bayard, Davis of Illinois, Harris, Pendleton, 
Beck, Davis of W. Va., Jackson, Pugh, 
Brown, Fair, Johnston, Ransom, 
Call, George, Jonas, Saulsbury, 
Camden, Gorman, Jones of Florida, Slater, 
Cockrell, Grover, Lamar, Voorhees, 
Coke, Hampton, Maxey, Walker. 
NAYS—28. 
Allison, Edgerton, Ingalls, Mitchell, 
Blair, Frye, Jones of Nevada, Morrill 
Barnside, Hale, Logan, Platt of Conn., 
Cameron of Wis., Harrison, McDill, Rollins, 
Conger, Hawley, MeMillan, Sawyer, 
Conkling, Hill of Colorado. Mahone, Sherman, 
Dawes, Hoar, Miller, Van Wyck. 
ABSENT—20. 
Anthony, Ferry, McPherson, Sewell, 
Butler, Garland, Morgan. Teller, 
Cameron of Pa., Groome, Platt of N. Y., Vance, 
Edmunds, Hill of Georgia, Plamb, Vest, 
Farley, Kellogg, Saunders, Williams. 


So the motion was not agreed to. 

Mr. MORRILL. Mr. President, it is not my purpose to take part 
in this debate; bu* I desire to show the Senator from South Carolina 
that there is very good reading in the volume which he has had in 
part read at the Clerk’s desk, and I do this with the more gratifica- 
tion because the Nestor of the democratic party here, the Senator 
from Delaware, yesterday came at us with philosophy and with poetry 
and politics, and with a very solemn intoned voice charged that the 
country would ring with what we were doing here on the present 
occasion. At least he made the Senate ring with what he gave utter- 
ance to yesterday. I now desire to call his attention and that of the 
Senate to the remarks made two years ago by that Senator, and I will 
ask—— 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I of course do not desire to interrupt 
the Senator from Vermont, but I was proceeding to deliver my speech, 
which I have not completed. 

Mr.MORRILL. The Senator from South Carolina lost the floor 
upon the taking of the vote. 

Mr. BUTLE I am aware of that; but I appeal to the Senator 
from Vermont to permit me to complete what remarks I was making 
by having the record read to the point where I desired to stop. 

Mr. MORRILL. I shall occupy but a short time, and if the Sena- 
tor will allow me to finish now, I should prefer to do so. 

Mr. BUTLER. Certainly, if the Senator is entitled to the floor. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Vermont declines to 
yield. 

Mr. MORRILL. The Senator from Delaware [Mr. SauLsBuRY] 
spoke as follows two years ago, March 21, 1879: 

I should be very glad to see our brethren on the other side take their pregent 
situation a little more cheerfully. I could congratulate them, from the experience 
of a number of years in the minority. on tho fact that it is a much pleasanter - 
tion than I eee they found as members of the majority. They can aidin 
giving proper information at the proper time and in a proper way; but on thisside 
of the Bones when we strike'a line on our own action it Gs duty to ourselves not 
to permit the other side of the House to shape our course of policy in reference to 
any particular measure. It had better be understood at once that the democratic 
party on have responsibilities now upon them, and intend to pursue their 
own line of policy, uncontrolled and uninfluenced by what may be the wishes of 
the other side in reference to questions es y of a political character. I hope 
our friends on the other side will reconcile themselves to their —— 
and like Christianstatesmen bearit manfully. [Laughter.]—Oongressi Record, 
Forty-sixth Congress, first session, page 40. 

Again, the Nestor of the democratic party was heard from later. 
He said, on April 18, 1879: 

I think we are — competent to manage the affairs of the Senate and retain 


such officers as in our judgment it is posper te retain and to remove such as in the 
8 


ion of those who are charged wi management of the public business in 
is Chamber should be removed. ms 


I have nothing to say against the soaegt of the Senate, those that have been 
placed in power by our republican friends. 
And again: 


I desire 9 say far one that 3 have ne Ciqpesitien 

cents; but at the same time as a democrat 

believe 1 should be untrue to the party that placed me as a Senator on this floor, 
Se 

places wi the employment Senate that should 


met 
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cratic friends, and for one I shall advocate that policy. notwithstanding it meets 
with reprehension from gentlemen on the other side.— Congressional Record, Forty- 
sixth Congress, first session, page 539. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Mr. President, I think the Senator from Ver- 
mont has done me a favor in reading my remarks on that occasion ; 
but I desire to remind him that that was at a regularsession. There 
was not any attempt on the part of the democrats of the Senate to 
go into an election of officers at an executive session; and it became 
necessary from the restlessness displayed on the other side that they 
should have some proper advice given to them, and I volunteered, 
perhaps a little officiously, to give to my friends on the other side 
some advice which I think was practically beneficial to them and 
improved their political morality in a very considerable degree. I 
have nothing to take back of anything I said then. If the Senator 
had read this at a regular session, when it would have been proper 
to go into an election of officers, it perhaps might have been more 
appropriate than it is on the present occasion. 

r. BUTLER. Now, Mr. President, as we have heard from the 
Nestor on the democratic side, I propose that we shall hear from 
the Nestor on the republican side; and inasmuch as “the constitu- 
tional majority of the Senate,” consisting of the Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. MaAHONE] and Mr. Riddleberger, decline to go into con- 
sideration of executive business, I ask that the Nestor of the Senate 
on the republican side be heard as he spoke in debate in 1879. I re- 
fer to the Senator from Rhode Island, [Mr. ANrHoNY.] I ask the 
Clerk to resume the reading where he left off. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Epmunps. I hope the Chair will put tho question. 
reason for proceeding to the election. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of the Senator from Pennsy!- 
vania, that the Senate roceed to the election of the officers named. 

Mr. WALLACE. Let the Secretary read the names of the officers. 

Tho SEcrETARY. Secretary, Sergeant-at-Arms and Doorkeeper, Chief Clerk, 
principal Executive Clerk, and Chaplain. 

The Vick-PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania, [Mr. WALLACE.] 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. President, I am too well aware that nothing which I can say, 
nothing which any one may say, will arrest or modify the foregone determina- 
tion to make a sweeping change of the officers and servants of the Senate; achange 
demanded, not by any deficiencies or neglect of duty on their part, but by the in- 
exorable necessities of — partisanship. Yet, as one who has served long in 
this body, who has paid some attention to its rules, and who has a profound re- 
spect, nay a reverence, for its precedents and its traditions, I am unwilling to see 
the measure initiated without recording my protest and pttering my unavailing 
warning to the majority against the personal discomfort and inconvenience to 
which they are subjecting themselves and their associates, and the danger to which 
— aro exposing the orderly and decorous transaction of the business of the Sen- 
a 





I do not know of any 


The Senate, except the judiciary, is the most conservative part of the Govern- 
ment. Unlike the House of Representatives, which expires every two years, and 
is renewed fresh from the people, the Senate never dies. The same which it was, 
when it met, in 1789. it is now, and has held continuous and unbroken existence 
ever since. Its offices have naturally partaken of its permanent character. Its 
elective officers are chosen, not fora definite period, but during the pleasure of the 
Senate, and its subordinate officers have not been, habitually, removed without 
cause, nor for many years, without the approval of the Vice-President. This policy 
has secured to us a corps of trained, experienced, respectful, and eflicient servants, 
who knew that their tenure of office was in their good behavior, not in their polit- 
ical opinions. Since its organization, the Senate has had but six secretaries: tho 
first was Samuel Allyn Otis, who was elected in 1789 and served tf! his death in 
1814, a period of twenty-five years ; the second was Charles Cutts, who was elected 
in 1814 and served till 1825, a — of eleven years; Walter Lowery was elected 
in 1825 and served till 1836, a like period of eleven years, when he resigned, and 
Asbury Dickins was elected, who served till 1861, a period of twenty-five years ; 
the intirmities of age had come to interfere with his attendance upon the Senate 
and to incapacitate him for the performance of his duties. A republican Senate 
elected the Chief Clerk, William Hickey, a democrat, acting secretary, continuing 
Mr. Dickins as Secretary. But the arrangement did not work well. The two did 
not get on together. Mr.§Dickins was unwilling to remit to Mr. Hickey the duties 
which he could not perform himself. At his suggestion the Senate proceeded to 
the election of his successor, and provided for the salary of Mr. Dickins fora year, 
in the course of which he died. ; 

The oflice aus’ vigorous manhood and the full possession of the poyzieal as 
wellas the intellectual powers that pertain to that condition. John W. Forney 
was elected in 1861 and served till 1868, when he resigned. Mr. Hickey was con- 
tinued in the office of chief clerk till 1866, when he died. In 1868 the present effti- 
cient and accomplished Secretary was elected, and who is about to be displaced for 
no complaint or allegation of wrong on his part. How important and Sones 
the office was regarded is attested by the fact that the first Secretary had a 
— to the Continental Congress, and his two immediate successors had been 
members of this body. The others rose to the position through a series of impor- 
a positions, that manifested the public confidence and the respect of their fellow- 
citizens. 

When I first entered this Chamber the door of the main entrance was opened for 
me by the venerable man who sits at it now ; who had then been here for a period 
as longas I have remained since, covering a time of forty years. I found ine 
of the document-room Moses Titcomb, who had come down from the daysof We 


ster and Clay and Calhoun and Benton, and was esteemed by them all, and was 
uently consulted by them on matters of his department. He was amost accom- 
seemed to have in his head a raisonné 


plished man for his position; he 
of all the documents that had been printed from the beginning of the ment. 
If you wanted an old bill or a forgotten report, belonging to one of the early Con- 
— yon had but to write the subject, or a hint of the nt a , send 
t up to him by a page, and the document came down to you. 

office till increasing years caused his resignation, and was succeeded by a man who 
had been trained under his eye, and who es largely of his varied and accurate 
information upon the subjects under his c ®. He is stillin office; but the hands 
of the clock are h to his doom. 

At that desk sat ilitam J. McDonuld who had been, twenty-three em pre- 
viously, appointed a clerk, on the resignation of his father, a few days before his 
death, after twenty-seven years Donald had then been in service 


* service. Mr. Mo id 
twenty-three years, and remained nineteen years longer, till his death, having 
risen to the ition of chief clerk that was coupled ‘by his father. His son is. 


now in office here. At his death the Senate honored his memory by taking @ re- 
cess to attend his funeral; his pall was borne by Senators, and his funeral ex- 
penses were paid out of the contingent fand. I found here my friend, Mr. Baa- 
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sett, who sits on your left, whose hairs have whitened in the service of the Sen- 
ate, and who has sat there so long that he seems almost a part of the Chamber. 
He entered the Senate nigh fifty years ago as a page, and has risen step by step 
my go his own merit to the second place in its executive administration. I trust 
that I violate no confidence when I say that he has recorded the memoirs of his 
long connection with this body, and that he proposes to give them to the public. 
They will not fail to form an interesting chapter of American personal history. 

I might adduce other examples, but I forbear. Of the hundred and twenty 
officers of the Senate, I judge that full are democrats, some of whom we 
found in office, when we came into possession, in 1861, and others have since been 
selected, through the liberality of the appointing power. Such has been the prac- 
tice of the Senate. I regret the new departure. I think that it is regretted, on 
personal grounds, and by a regard for the traditions of the Senate, by many of 
those who are about to make it, particularly the older Senators, and who are im- 
pelled to it by a force which few men have the strength to resist. We on this side 
of the Chamber have no power to prevent it. We share in the inconvenience, but 
we have no part in the er 

Mr. Hamu. Mr. President, I t =y friend from Rhode Island did not state 
so distinctly as he might have done, an rhaps ought to have done, one fact 
in connection with the persons who have held the various offices in this body to 
which he has referred. He did in 8s refer to the number of political opponents 
of what had been the majority of this body who were allowed to retain places here; 
but it will be recollected by all who are cognizant of the facts that Mr. Dickins 
held the office of Secretary through the varied administrations of three distinct 
parties. He was elected by the democratic party by a very close vote. Subsequent 
to that period of time the old whig party had control of this body, and they sought 
not to disturb him. Following them came the republican party, and we sought not 
to disturb him. He was not removed in the true sense of the word. An election 
of Mr. Forney was had at Mr. Dickins’s own suggestion, and this body provided 
for an additional year’s salary for him before that election took place, and before 
that year had expired Mr. Dickins deceased. Mr. Hickey, another pronounced 
democrat, had served here through, I think, the administration of three distinct 
parties ; and the worthy, the accomplished, and I add the beloved officer who sits 
at your left (Mr. Bassett) has, I think, held through as many. And Mr McDonald 
was found here; he was retained and promoted up to the oflice of Chief Clerk reg- 
ularly from the position which he held. 

Such has been the administration of this body politically. Individually I care 
very little about the matter; but as a Senator I do say that I regret to see this 
sweeping removal of the best officers we have and the putting in their places of 
men who, if equally oe will require a long and varied experience before they 
can disc their duties equally well. I had hoped the mad spirit of partisanship 
would not thus run riot in this body, but that the counsels and the practices and 
the precedents of this hody might in a small degree have been observed. It is not 
to be so, however, and I can only say again that I regret it exceedingly.—Oongres- 
sional Record, Forty-sixth Congress, first session, pages 47 and 48. 


Mr. BUTLER. There are expressions of the opinion of two of the 
Nestors of the Senate, one of whom, [Mr. HAMLIN, ] I regret to say, 
is no longer a member of the body. Now, I should like to have the 
view of another Nestor read for the information of our friends on the 
other side. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. ConKLING. Mr. President, I have heard nobody present the proposition 
which the honorable Senator from Pennsylvania answers. 1 have heard nobody 
suggest that, if either or all of these places were vacant, it would be improper for 
the won gy bed the Senate to fill that place or those places with a person or with 
persons of their own political persuasion. The Senator from Pennsylvania rises 
to vindicate the a of such action. If the case were here, it would need no 
vindication. Nobody I think would urge, if the are of the Senate were 
vacant and a proper man could be found, as doubtless he could, in the democratic 
party, that the democrats ome not to vote for him rather than for some other 
man of different political stan ne 

The suggestion made so forcibly by the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. An- 
THONY] and the Senator from Maine, [Mr. HaMLIN,] as I understand it, is wholly 
different. This is the position: For the first time in the history of the American 
Senate, for the first time in the history of political parties in this country, a party 
majority insists upon vacating by senewal, without cause, all the chief places of 
the Senate, to the end that they may put in favorites of theirown. The Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. WALLACE] has said not one word to justify or excuse that. 
The ee of the Senate is against it. ‘The experience of all those who have gone 
before us disapproves it. The usage and custom of the body has affirmed that 
these places ought not to be put up in a political raffle and ought not to be made 
the rewards or the lties of Vy were service. The un ing jaa ent of the 
past declares that those who hold these places should stand an allowed to re- 
main on their merits. That all this is to be reverse:!, is the more noticeable now, 
because we have heard, the whole country has heard, so much of late about polit- 
cal appointments. Reform in this respect has been thought by organs of ioe 
cratic sentiment of transcendent urgency. A doctrine of vast wholesomeness and 
importance has been proclaimed which forbids to-day’s doings. Public officers in 
general, not only these but others, should be allowed to continue, should be en- 
couraged to remain, should be protected in position so long as their personal char- 
acter remains untarnished and — discharge their duties. This is the substance 
and nearly the form of the doctrines which the exponents of democratic senti- 
ment have been noisy in otenting and proclaiming. This is the doctrine which 
has needed only to be preached, whether practiced or not, to earn the applause of 
all the assailants and traducers of the political party to which I belong. 

Now, in the very midst of this awakening, in the very midst of this quickening 
of the public conscience, here comes for the first time into the Senate a pioneer 
exaction, one outrunning every exaction of past times and of past appetite; 
it is that a besom of destruction shall pass over all the officers of the Senate, or if 
I may credit the newspaper over all but one—preserved, I suppose, to fulfill the 
saying that there are exceptions to all rules—that all but one shall be swept away 
without cause, in the presence of the notorious fact that they are faithfal, that 
they are accomplished, that they are sedulous in the discharge of their duties, and 
without pretense that their personal character is tarnished. They are all to give 
way in order that the positions here in this last sanctuary, the positions which, 
whatever may have been the changes of party control elsewhere, have stood, as 
the Senator from Maine and the Senator from Rhode Island have toid us, against 
the exactions and behest of partisan cupidity, that they too shall at last be sub- 
eens — Pe mee of those who in political strife have entitled themselves to 
8 y- 

Mr. President, I will content myself with saying in the language of the Senator 
from Maine that, although a partisan, not shrinking from the logic of partisan 
actien, I too regret that the interest, the business, the convenience ef the Senate 
is to be impaired, as it must be, no matter how meritorious the new-comers, by 
Geplacing those trained by long experience and faithfulness in their places, to the 
end that room may be made for those who, whatever may be their Senate in the 
arena of politics, are entirely uneducated in the duties which await them.—Qon- 
gressional Record, Forty-sixth Congress, first session, page 48. 


Mr. BUTLER. Now on page 538 of the same Recorp there is an- 
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other expression of opinion from the Senator from Rhode Island, [ Mr. 
ANTHONY, ] which I wish read. It was-on April 18, 1879. 
The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


It was necessary that the elective officers of the Senate should be in sympathy 
with the party which sustained the Union and the Constitution. The elective 
officers have access to our executive and to our secret legislative sessions; they 
are familiar with all our proceedings; they are necessarily the depositaries of our 
secrets, and they know, to some extent, the foreshadowed action of the body. It 
was not deemed prudent that any man whose fidelity to the Union and Constitu- 
tion was not above suspicion or equivocation should be admitted into the secret 
sessions of the Senate, and for that reason the change was made. 

The venerable Secretary of the Senate, who was a democrat and had been for 
more than twenty years in office, was retained, retained until he became incapaci 
tated, by sickness and old age, from performing the duties of his office. Mr. Mc- 
Donald, who had been in the service of the Senate twenty-two years, was a demo- 
crat, and was retained and promoted. Mr. Bassett, who had been here more than 
twenty years, was retained and promoted ; and of the subordinate employ és there 
were very few removals made. ‘There were many vacancies; because many of the 
officers followed their patrons, who abandoned their seats and went into the South 
carrying their sympathies, if not their swords, to the aid of the rebellion, and their 
places of course were filled by men of our ewn political persuasion. 

I have a list somewhere of the number of officers that were retained ; it is very 
large, and they were retained for a long time, and very few changes were made. 
None, ee would have been made from political considerations. They were 
made from loyal considerations. 

Mr. Hitt, of Georgia. Will the Senator allow me to ask him a question ? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Certainly. 

Mr. Hitt, of Georgia. If the Senate should become republican in 1881, two 
years from now, will he oppose a change of the officers then ? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I will answer that when the time comes; and I hope to see it. 
I cannot tell whether another rebellion may not break out in the South. There 
seem to be signsof it now. 

Mr. Hitt, of Georgia. If a rebellion does not break out, how then? Will you 
move to change tliem or not? Suppose we do not rebel? 

Mr. ANTHONY. It will depend upon the manner in which they fulfill the duties 
of their offices. I do not think I shall ever be found advocating the removal of 
officers of this body who have performed their duties with fidelity, with honesty, 
and with intelligence. 


Mr. BUTLER. Now, Mr. President, it seems to me that our friends 
on the other side of the Chamber cannot possibly resist such appeals 
made by their own friends, the Nestors of the Senate at that time; 
and to enable them to have time to read the remarks of these dis- 
tinguished Senators in the RECORD to-morrow, I move that the 
Senate now proceed to the consideration of executive business, and 
ask for the yeas and nays on that motion. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. BUTLER, (when his name was called.) I am paired with the 
Senator from Pennsylvania, [Mr. CAMERON. ] 

Mr. GROOME, (when his name was called.) Upon this question I 
am paired with the Senator from Rhode Island, [Mr. ANTHONY, ] and 
hence cannot vote. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida, (when his name was called.) I am paired 
—e with the Senator from Ohio, [Mr. SHERMAN, ] whom I do 
not see in his seat. 

Mr. HAMPTON, (when Mr. VEsT’s name was called.) I was re- 
quested by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Vest] to announce that he 
was paired with the Senator from Kansas, [Mr. PLUMB. } 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. TELLER. I inquire whether the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
MorRGAN] has voted. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The vote of the Senator from Alabama 
is recorded in the affirmative. 

Mr. TELLER. Then I vote “ nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 27, nays 28; as follows: 


YEAS—27. 
Bayard, Davis of W.Va., Jackson, Pugh, 
Beck, r, Johnston, Ransom, 
Brown, George, Jonas, Saulsbury, 
Call, Gorman, Lamar, Slater, 
Camden, Grover, Maxey, Voorhees, 
Cockrell, Hampton, Morgan, Walker. 
Coke, Harris, Pendleton, 
NAYS—28 

Allison, Edgerton, Ingalls, Mitchell, 
Blair, —— Jones of Nevada, Morrill 
Burnside, Hale, Logen. Platt of Conn., 
Cameron of Wis., Harrison, MeDill, Rollins, 
Conger, Hawley, McMillan, Sawyer, 

Zz, Hill of Colorado, Mahone, Teller, 
Dawes, Hoar, Miller, Van Wyck. 

ABSENT—21. 

Anthony, Ferry, McPherson, Vance, 
Butler, Garland, Platt of N. Y., Vest, 
Cameron of Pa., Groome, Plumb, Williams. 
Davis of Illinois, Hill of Georgia, Saunders, 
Edmunds, Jones of Florida, Sewell, 
Farley, Kellogg, Sherman, 


So the motion was not agreed to. 
Mr. PENDLETON, (at one o’clock and thirty minutes p. m.) It is 
very apparent that we are to do no business to-day, and I therefore 
move that the Senate adjourn, and ask for-the yeas and nays on that 
motion. 
The yeas and nays were ordered and taken. 
Mr. VOORHEES, (after having voted in the affirmative.) I am 
aired on this question with the Senator from Maine [Mr. Fry&] who 
is temporarily absent from the Chamber. I therefore withdraw my 
vote, as I had forgotten the pair when my name was called. 
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Mr. PLUMB. I was paired with the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
VzsT] until half after one. That time has elapsed, but the Senator 
has not returned, and I will extend the pair to this vote. 

The result was announced—yeas 26, nays 28; as follows: 


YEAS—26. 


Bayard, Davis of W. Va., Johnston, Pagh, 

k Fair, Ransom, 
Saulsbury, 
Slater, 


Walker. 


5 onas, 

Brown, Jones of Florida, 
Lamar, 

Maxey, 
Morgan, 
Pendleton, 


NAYS—28. 
Edgerton, Jones of Nevada, 


8, Logan, 
Harrison, Mobili, 


Tawtey, MeMillan, 
Hill of Colorado, Mahone, 
Hoar, 


Miller, 
Ingalls, Mitchell, 


ABSENT—22. 
Kellogg, 
McPherson, 
Platt of N. Y., 
Plumb, 


Gorman, 
Grover, 
Camden, Hampton, 
Cockrell, Harris, 
Coke, Jackson, 


Allison, Morrill, 

, Platt of Conn., 
Burnside, Rollins, 
Cameron of Wis., 
Conger 
Conkling, 
Dawes, 


Sawyer, 
Sherman, 


Anthony, 
utler, 

Cameron of Pa., 

Davis of Illinois, George, 

Edmunds, Groome, Saunders, 

Farley, Hill of Georgia, Sewell, 

So the Senate refused to adjourn. 

Mr. CALL. Mr. President, I desire to submit afew remarks on the 
subject of the pending resolution. 

The Constitution, article 1, section 3, says, “‘ The Senate shall choose 
their other officers.” 

Section 5, article 1, “A majority of each House shall constitute a 
quorum to do business.” 

This, therefore, beyond reasonable question declares that the Sen- 
ate, a majority being a quorum, shall choose their other officers. 

If these were all the provisions of the Constitution relating to this 
subject it would not follow that the extreme propositions of the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts [Mr. HoAR] would be true, but that the more 
moderate conclusion of the Senator from Illinois [Mr. LoGaN] would 
be true, namely, that under the Constitution a majority of the Senate 
being present, they would have the right to choose their other officers; 
and this constitutional right would of necessity demand a constitu- 
tional submission to its exercise. But these are not all of the consti- 
tutional provisions relating to this subject. pe oy 2, section 5, 
article 1, provides that “each House may determine the rules of its 
proceedings.” 

The Constitution, therefore, declares in these three provisions that 
the Senate shall choose their other officers, a majority being a quo- 
ram to do business, subject to the rules which the Senate has deter- 
mined for its proceedings. 

Whatever is required or authorized or permitted under these rules 
it is manifest is of constitutional authority and obligation, and can- 
not be, either in form or substance, treason, unless, as the Senator 
from husetts [Mr. Hoar] insists, obedience to the Constitution 
has become treason. 

The Senators from Massachusetts must therefore, if they are reason- 
able in their arguments, abandon the proposition that obedience to 
the Constitution or the exercise of any of the Bye or privileges 
created by the rules of the Senate in pursuance of the Constitution 
is either treasonable in form or in substance. If there be treason or 
obstruction to the public business it cannot be in the motion to ad- 
journ or in the motion to go into executive session, however often it 
may be made, so long as it is authorized by the rules of the Senate 
made in pursuance of the Constitution. If “treason in substance” 
can be found, which the Senators from Massachusetts and Illinois 
have discovered, this treason must be found, if at all, either in the 
purpose of those making it or in the effects which result from-the 
action of those making these motions. 

In order, then, to form a correct judgment of the effect of pre- 
venting this election or the passage of this resolution, it is neces- 
sary that we should consider the good or the evil that will result 
from the election of these officers and the passage of this resolution. 

It may be true that the passage of this resolution may involve effects 
dangerous to the public liberty and to the continuance of just legis- 
lation in this country. It may be that in the judgment and con- 
science of one half the Senate duly elected here there are ve 
doubts whether the majority, if there be a majority in favor of this 
resolution, has not been procured by means unfriendly to the Con- 
stitution and the laws, and condemned by the just public opinion of 
the country. 

Something more, therefore, may be involved in the passage of this 
resolution than the mere election or defeat of the officers proposed 
and designated in it. Those who give it countenance and support, 
those who fail to do all in their power to defeat it, may become par- 
ticeps criminis in the commencement of a practice the proper and 
necessary effect of which will be to substitute mercenary and venal 
considerations for the just and unbiased judgment of Senators and 
to constitute political power in the hands of majorities different from 
those elected by the people, by the use of the offices of the Senate 
and of the patron of the Government. 

It may be possible if this resolution shall pass that we shall either 
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willingly or unwillingly become parties to a transaction in which the 
official places of the Senate and the patronage of the Government 
may in the future be used to induce Senators to support public meas- 
ures which they were sent here under obligations to their people to 
oppose, and to which their own constituencies demand their opposi- 
tion. 

Let us calmly and in good temper consider the facts of this case 
and see what they are; what conclusions they demand in the light of 
reason and in the just judgment of the country. Let us see how far 
they are consistent with the preservation of our form of Government 
and our Constitution and liberties ; how far they demand a continued 
and patriotic resistance to the passage of this resolution, and the 
approval of the bargain, if any has been made. 

1 propose to investigate these propositions and the facts of the 
case. 

The facts upon which a correct judgment of the whole case de- 
pends are few in number and are of public record. We need not 
therefore trespass on private ground or personal feelings. 

The Legislature of Virginia in 1880 elected a Senator of the United 
States who was distinguished from other democrats in the State of 
Virginia and in the United States by no other opinion than that he 
was in favor of a repudiation of a part of the debt of the State of 
Virginia. A majority of those who elected this Senator were, like 
him, democrats, elected as such, and differing from their fellow-demo- 
crats only on the question of the obligation of the State debt and 
the proportion of it which should be paid. 

Of these facts there can ve no question or denial. The evidences 
of their truth are the declarations of the Senator himself, contempo- 
raneously, before, and after the act, and since and up to this time, and 
in the public records and the public acts of the State. 

Whether there was any express pledge as to any particular course 
of public or political action is immaterial. Such pledges are not usually 
required or given in words; they are implied from a man’s past public 
life; from his acceptance of trusts conferred upon him with the rec- 
ognized obligation ef representing the declared political opinions of 
those who confer it, except in cases where the contrary is expressly 
understood. Long after the election of the distinguished Senator 
to the Senate the new Senator from Virginia and his supporters de- 
clared the success of the democratic party and the democratic organ- 
ization of the United States in the election of General Hancock to the 
Presidency to be necessary for the public good. 

And then as in all their b ym history affirmed his and their identity 
with them in principle and in all their party aims, excepting only the 
payment of the public debt of the State of iy ng 

Now what conclusion, if any, results from this fact pertinent to 
this case and relative to our duty in connection with the resolution 
now pending before the Senate? The proposition of fact is that the 
Senator from Virginia in November last assured the Senate and the 
country that the republican party. was essentially dangerous to the 
— liberty, and would be and must be opposed by him in all 

orms and shapes. The opinions of years do not change without 
cause, norin a day. The humanmind is governed by law; and thought; 
impalpable and subtle as it is, is controlled by moral law. We may 
say that a man cannot change an opinion or belief without a reason. 
Nothing has occurred in the public history of this country since No- 
vember last which could possibly change any man’s political status 
from a democrat to a republican. 

The conclusion demanded by the facts is that the Senator from Vir- 
ginia has always been and is now opposed in opinion to the republican 
party, although for some unexplained reason acting with them. The 

enator from Massachusetts (Mr. Dawes] has found this reason in 
the fact that the Senator from Virginia and his candidate for Ser- 
peeket hon, Mr. Riddleberger, favor a free ballot and a fair count. 
he Senator from Virginia has also vindicated his support oe the 
s the ma- 
alleged love for a free ballot 


republican party and his present eens to what he 
emocrati is 


chinery of the 
and a fair count. 

The Senator from Massachusetts, standing, according to his own 
simile, with his foot upon the necks of a hundred thousand white 
laboring-men of Massachusetts, to whom he denies a free ballot, 
ostentatiously declares his support of the new democratic Senator 
from Virginia and his nominees because he says he is in favor of a 
free ballot and a fair count in Virginia, where by law and practice 
the ballot is free and the vote and the count have always been fair. 

But this will not avail him, because if the ballot has not been free 
in Virginia, as is insisted by him, and the count has not been fair 
because, as he says, of democratic practices and democratic control, 
as is the argument of the Senator from Massachusetts, then the dis- 
eee Senator from Virginia whom he supports has borne a 
sane ing part in making that ballot not free and in making the count 
unfair. 

The affirmation of the contrary because the declaration of prin- 
ciples of the readjuster or repudiation party of Virginia contains 
a declaration in favor of free suffrage and a free ballot is nothing. 
Every platform in every Southern and every Northern State con- 
tains this declaration—even in Massachusetts and in Rhode Island 
and in several Northern States where the suffrage is not free either in 
fact or in name, or in theory, or in law, or in practice. 

In Massachusetts, where many thousand men are deprived of the 
ballot by law; in Rhode Island, where a small part of the population 
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alone are allowed the ballot; in many, in all I may say, of the highly 
civilized and densely populated States no means has yet been found, 
under economic and social laws which concentrate and distribute 
wealth, by which a free ballot can in fact be given to a majority of 
the people. 

These, Mr. President, are pretenses and have no foundation in fact 
or in reason. 

The Senator from Massachusetts must know that if there is a man 
in the State of Virginia standing with his foot on the neck of the en- 
franchised freedmen of Virginia that man has always been and is 
now the new Senator from Virginia, identified with the democratic 
party, responsible as much as any and all up to the 4th of March 
for whatever errors of policy and subject to commendation for what- 
ever benefits may have been bestowed by that party. If to be a 
democrat is to stand on the neck of a freedman and to deny him a 
free ballot, it cannot be denied that the Senator from Virginia and 
his candidate, Mr. Riddleberger, have stood, and did until the repuk- 
lican caucus met after the 4th of March stand, in that attitude and in 
that position. 

It follows, then, that on the 4th of March the Senator from Vir- 
ginia and his candidate for Sergeant-at-Arms stood before the coun- 
try, by the record of their whole public life, active, earnest demo- 
crats, except that they were in favor of principles relating to the pub- 
lic debt of Virginia which denied its binding validity and obligation 
as contradistinguished from the Bourbon democrafs—if Bourbons 
they are—of the State of Virginia, and by no other possible distinc- 
tion. The republican caucus met, and in a few hours the Senator 
from Virginia held the votes of our republican friends apparently, so 
far as the records of this body show, pledged to the support of his 
nominees for the official places of the Senate. One of these nominees 
is a Mr. Riddleberger, for Sergeant-at-Arms, the active partisan leader 
of the Senator from Virginia in the campaign now going on in the 
State of Virginia for the control of the political power of that State in 
the interest of the repudiation of the State debt. 

It is proposed by this resolution to give the whole great patronage 
of the Senate to aid in the election of a repudiator to the United 
States Senate in the coming election in Virginia; to elect repudiators 
to Congress from that State; to place the control of the government 
of Virginia and all its political power in the hands of those who deny 
the principles upon which the validity of its public debt rests. 

This is the effort, this is the direct effect. Isit the natural, the usual, 
the proper result of a republican party caucus ? 

The Senator from Massachusetts and the Senator from Illinois deny 
that the appointment by themselves and their caucus as a party of 
certain individuals and their nomination for office is in itself an ap- 
proval of all their opinions, and in support of this proposition they 
ask the question whether the Senator from Delaware in voting for 
gentlemen who were not in favor of hard money or specie resump- 
tion was an approval by him of their financial opinions. They also 
take the example of some confederate officer, and ask whether a vote 
for him would be an approval of his past opinions and conduct. 

The truth of argument and reason in this proposition is easily dis- 
cernible, and cannot be disguised by the subtleties and sophistries 
of the Senators from Massachusetts and Illinois. Public position or 
office is sometimes conferred as a reward for political or partisan serv- 
ice. When so awarded it is certainly an approval of the person upon 
whom it is conferred, and to that extent it is an adoption of his 
opinions, an advice and an encouragement to others to pursue the 
same course; while, on the contrary, its refusal because of certain 
political action is a discouragement to that extent of the gt 
and unrewarded political action ; and this proposition cannot be ques- 
tioned or reasonably denied. 

Political office is sometimes conferred because of special and su- 
perior competency and fitness for the duties of the office. 

It is admitted by all that this is not the case here, because a change 
has to be made of officers fit and competent. It is clear that when 
office is so given itis an encouragement to others to become simi- 
larly qualified. 

But however political office or preferment may be given, it has 
in all cases certain effects which are irrespective of the motive with 
which it is given. This effect is that, outside of the encouragement 
of example, it gives command of money, sometimes of patronage. In 
this case of the Sergeant-at-Arms and the Secretary of the Senate 
it gives both. 

Now, will Senators deny that when a living political issue, urged 
by a living and active political party which has already obtained 
control partially of one of the States of the Union and is represented 
here by a Senator of the United States—when that living party is 
now engaged in a straggle for the absolute control of the Legislature 
of a State and of another Senator of the United States and for mem- 
bers of the other House, can it be denied that you are giving aid, com- 
fort, and encouragement to that —— and to its opinions, whatever 
they may be, by giving them and their leaders and supporters high 
official places, large official emolument, and extensive patronage? 
Giving aid and comfort and the means of extending their influence 
and accomplishing success is an approval of their opinions in the 
highest and most absolute sense—the sense of aiding mere opinion 
to become law and power by giving it active aid and comfort. Can it 
be denied that when you have elected, as a propose and are trying 
to do, members of Congress and two United States Senators who deny 


the principles on which rest the obligations of the national debt, who 
in practice apply theories to the debt of the State of Virginia which 
deny its binding obligation; when you have elected them with the 
patronage of the Senate—can you deny that you are giving aid and 
encouragement to the repudiation of the national debt ? 

The Senator from Massachusetts says that the nomination of Mr. 
Riddleberger by the republican caucus and his own support of him 
is simply because of his fitness for the place, and as a reward for and 
an encouragement to his support of a free ballot and a fair count. Let 
us examine and see if this is possible—if it is not denied by the laws 
which govern human action and are the accepted indices of human 
motive and of all party action. - 

A political party is an association which proposes to accomplish 
certain proposed public measures or lines of public policy which they 
have in common. 

No person can belong to such an association without sharing their 
common purpose. When the power of this association ceases to be 
used for the promotion of the common object, whether that object be 
an object of wise public policy covering the well-being of the State, 
or whether it is mere division of the spoils, it would cease to be an 
association with a common object. In either case it would be impos- 
sible and against all the laws which control public policy to take into 
the association a person inimical to its objects. He must bring some 
aid and support to its common policy, or, in the latter case, some assist- 
ance toward securing the spoils to be divided. 

Now, Mr. President, I ask what object in common, what political 
fellowship and sympathy was there on and after the 4th March be- 
tween the new Senator from Virginia, a democrat of the democrats in 
everything except the payment of the debts of the State of Virginia, 
and the republican party and its Senators here? What political fel- 
lowship and sympathy was there between Mr. Riddleberger, the debt- 
repudiating democrat and the confederate brigadier of the State of 
Virginia, and the republican party and its Senators here? 

Mr. President, no man will deny, not even the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts, [Mr. Dawes, ] that there was none. 

The Senator will not affirm that he has any evidence beyond the 
empty declarations of a political platform, which was the same with 
that of every other political party of every other State, that these gen- 
tlemen were in any respect contradistinguished from other men, either 
republicans or democrats, by special advocacy and support of a free 
ballot and a fair count. They were democrats demanding the elec- 
tion of Hancock and the success of the national democratic party as 
essential to the security of all public and private rights; and this the 
Senator from Massachusetts and all other Senators on the other side 
have time and again denounced as the sum of all political villainies 
and utterly inconsistent with sound political morals. 

How is it, 1 ask, that these gentlemen alone of all the others still 
unrepentant have in a few hours with their sins as scarlet become as 
white as snow? In the waters of what Jordan have they been 
cleansed? Where is the Pool of Bethesda in which they were healed 
and een with wreaths of triumph and clothed with the royal 
purple 

Without imputing anything personally wrong to any of the Sena- 
tors, I say that this is an evil example for the Republic. I say we 
must reflect long and anxiously before we can passively or actively 
consent to‘place the high and influential offices of the Senate in the 
hands of persons who it is known will use them for placing in power 
those who will come here as the open and zealous advocates and rep- 
resentatives of principles fatal to the public debt and in absolute 
denial of all the principles of the constitutional amendment declar- 
ing the perpetual validity and binding obligation of the public debt of 
the United States. 

Will you deny ee: any of you, that the bill of Mr. Riddle- 
berger, the candidate for Sergeant-at-Arms, which was passed in the 
Legislature of Virginia, and is still in agitation there, does deny all 
the principles upon which the public debt of the United States rests 
for its perpetual and continue eae You cannot truthfully 
deny it. If the bill passed by Mr. Riddleberger, and the doctrine 
upon which it rests, should be passed in every other State of this 
Union, and Senators and Representatives here in Congress affirm 
it, I say here that it will be fatal to the public debt of the United 

tates. 

Will you deny, gentlemen, that to bestow the offices of the Senate 
intended for the convenience of the Senate in the transaction of its 
public business, not as a reward for party services or fidelity to con- 
victions of public duty, but in such a way as to promote the success 
of principles and parties disapproved by both the great political par- 
ties of the country, disapproved by those who bestow these offices, 
condemned by the entire public judgment of the country of all par- 
ties, in order to obtain a majority in the Senate not bound together 
by any common convictions of public duty or public policy, is an act 
which if continued will become fatal not only to the control of pub- 
lic legislation by the honest and intelligent action of Senators, but 
to the continuance of honorable party organization itself? 

How can you distinguish between the dircet use of the current coin 
of the realm and the public patronage to influence and control the votes 
of the Senate or the public legislation of the country? I affirm that 
there is no distinction in mag sed . 

Is there nothing, then, Mr. President and Senators, in the peculiar 
circumstances of this case which distinguishes it from an ordinary 
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case of bestowing the political patronage of the country upon a polit- 
ical party which has obtained before the people a majority to control 
its legislation? ‘Tomy mind there is. To my mind, and acting for 
myself, I hold it to be my duty to resist such a combination, and to 
resist the resolution proposing to bestow the political patronage upon 
a coalition of parties diverse in political principles, diverse in their 
public pledges and assurances to the country. I hold it to be the 
first duty of a Senator toresist by all constitutional means the consum- 
mation of such an act. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, in view of the fact that a large num- 
ber of nominations were sent by the President to the Senate on the 
day before yesterday, a large number sent on yesterday, and again to- 
day, all of which lie upon your table, not referred to the appropriate 
committees ; in view of the further fact that there is now pending in 
the Senate a large number of nominations, some of which are for 
judicial officers for the various judicial tribunals from the highest to 
the lowest inthe country, other nominations pending for foreign min- 
isters and consuls, to say nothing of the minor grade of officers whose 
nominations are now pending ; and in view of the additional fact that 
there are treaties with foreign nations pending in the Senate which 
demand the consideration of the Senate, and the additional fact that 
this session of the Senate was convened by the President for the con- 
sideration of executive business only, I move that the Senate do now 
proceed to the consideration of executive business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Ferry in the chair.) The ques- 
tion is on the motion of the Senator from Tennessee, to proceed to 
the consideration of executive business. [Putting the question.] 
The noes seem to have it. 

Mr. HARRIS. I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. BROWN, (when his name was called.) On this issue I am 
paired with the honorable Senator from Nebraska, [Mr. VAN WYCK. ] 

Mr. BUTLER, (when his name was called.) I am paired with the 
Senator from Pennsylvania, [Mr. CAMERON. ] 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin, (when his name was called.) Iam 
paired for the present with the Senator from Missouri, [Mr. Cock- 
RELL, ] who is temporarily absent from the Chamber. 

Mr. GROOME, (when his name was called.) I am paired with the 
Senator from Rhode Island,[Mr. ANTHONY.] But for that pair I 
should vote in favor of proceeding to the consideration of the busi- 
ness for which the Senate was convened. 

Mr. PLUMB, (when his name was called.) Iam paired tempo- 
rarily upon this question with the Senator from Missouri, [Mr. VEST. ] 

The roll-call having been concluded, the result was announced— 
yeas 25, nays 27; as follows : 


YEAS—25. 
Bayard, Gorman, Jones of Florida, Saulsbury, 
Call, Grover, Lamar, Slater, 
Camden, Hampton, Maxey, Voorhees, 
Coke, 8, Morgan, Walker. 
Davis of Illinois, Jackson, Pendleton, 
Davis of W. Va., Johnston, Pugh, 
George, onas, Ransom, 
NAYS—27. 
Allison, Frye, Jones of Nevada, Morrill, 
Blair, 2, gan Platt of Conn., 
Burnside, Harrison, Me ill, Rollins, 
Conger, wiley, McMillan, Sawyer, 
Conkling, Hill of Colorado, Mahone, Sherman, 
Dawes, Hoar, Miller, Teller. 
Edgerton, Ingalls, Mitchell, 
ABSENT—24. 
Anthony, Cockrell, Groome, Saunders, 
Beck, Edmunds, Hill of Georgia, Sewell, 
Brown, Fair, Kellogg, Vance, 
Butler, Farley, McPherson, Van Wyck, 
Cameron of Pa., : Platt of N. Y., Vest, 
Cameron of Wis., Garland, Plumb, Williams. 
So the motion was not agreed to. 


Mr. DAWES. Now, by unanimous consent, we might get a vote 
upon the resolution. 

Mr. BECK. The Senator from Massachusetts asks general consent 
to have a vote upon his resolution. I have wrestled with him for 
two or three days endeavoring to persuade him that he is making a 
great mistake in pressing this resolution. I not only have failed to 
make any —_ upon him, but he was so unkind yesterday as 
to say to the Senate, among ether things, that while he had a de- 
cent a personally for myself, “Heaven forgive me if thereby 
Ishould be responsible for the perverse, absurd, and, as I think, wicked 
political doctrines that he is constantly announcing ;” and he endeav- 
ored to show that if there was any man anywhere who entertained 
perverse political doctrines he would not under any circumstances 
follow him or indorse him. 

Mr. DAWES. My friend misunderstood me. 

Mr.BECK. You are now following some perverse fellows, are you? 

Mr. DAWES. The Senator misunderstood me. Would he like to 
understand me ? 

Mr. BECK. I do not think I ever misunderstood the Senator. 

Mr. DAWES. I will restate my postes- I said that I had the 
utmost confidence in the Senator from Kentucky personally, and I 
would be very glad to vote for him for Sergeant-at-Arms ; but if by so 


voting I was to become responsible for his political opinions, the Lord 
have mercy upon me! But I would vote for him because I do not be- 
lieve when voting for so good a man as the Senator from Kentucky 
for that office I should become responsible for the strange doctrines 
which he advocates here. 

Mr. BECK. The Senator from Massachusetts is endeavoring to 
flattef me now. It is his way, and therefore I am not going to quar- 
rel with him about that. But he became very eloquent yesterday 
when he was endeavoring to show that the great reason why he was 
urging the nomination of Mr. Riddleberger was that his protegé was 
standing up for the rights of the colored race against the oppression 
of the Bourbon democracy, and that he was a man who was seeking 
to elevate and maintain all those just relations that he thought were 
indispensable to the public good. His sentiments were noble. Not 
giving the Senator up yet, and stjll desiring that he should consider 
the propriety of his course in re to Mr. Riddleberger, I have a 
copy in my hand of the Richmond Whig of some years ago, which is 
the advocate, I believe I heard it said yesterday by the Senator from 
Virginia, [Mr. JOHNSTON, ] of the readjusters. Is that not the fact? 

r. JOHNSTON. Yes. ; 

Mr. BECK. Some years ago when the Legislature of Virginia was 
in session a discussion came up in regard to the question of repudia- 
tion. A colored man, Mr. Moss, rose in his place and said, as the 
Richmond Whig reports, what I shall read. At the head of this 
Richmond Whig, let me state, the Senator will observe is a man with 
his foot on the neck of another, and the words “ Sic semper tyrannis ” 
as the motto: 

Mr. Moss (colored) had not learned from the speeches that had been made 
whether Virginia owed the debt at all. 

He was evidently an illiterate man. In all probability he could 
not now vote in Massachusetts. Perhaps he could neither read nor 
write nor sign his name, and therefore if he had lived in Massachu- 
setts instead of Virginia he would have been disfranchised, but he 
was not only allowed to vote in the State of Virginia but he was a 
member of the Virginia Legislature. 

Mr. DAWES. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BECK. Allow me to finish this statement first. There is plenty 
of time; there is no hurrynow, we are going slow. 

eo raga OFFICER. The Senator from Kentucky declines 
to yield. , 

Mr. BECK. In response to the challenge of the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania, [Mr. CAMERON, ] when that distinguished Senator, who had 
been filibustering successfully for two weeks, announced that it had 
become a question of endurance, my friend from Georgia said, ‘‘We 
will endure with you.” I repeat, I will endure with you; you need 
not hasten this debate. Mr. Moss evidently had not found out about 
all these questions. He was not advised whether Virginia owed the 
debt at all; but he proceeded to say: 

If she did she should act as an individual would act in her situation. Was for 
paying every dollar the State owed, yet had not forgotten that he was a slave when 
the debt was contracted; nor did he forget that the destiny of Virginia was his 
destiny. His property was as good for taxes as any other man’s peepee. Some 
said that the State was bankrupt, others that the debt was contracted on the faith 
of slave property, and as that property had been —— away the debt was no 
ped binding. He thus summed up: If it is a just debt we owe it and must 
pay it. 

Well said, was it not ? 

Mr. DAWES. Certainly. 

Mr. BECK. It was said like an ignorant man but like an honest 
one. 


Being asked by Mr. Goodwin (colored) whether he was for or against the resolu- 
tion, he replied that he was a; He was then 


gainst anything like repudiation. 
asked if the resolution had repudiation in it? "He replied that he had not read it. 

The soeeh was a rambling sort of sermon and was very long. 

Mr. Moss finally gave way for Mr. Riddleberger to offer a resolution— 

The poor man surrendered his right as a matter of courtesy to a 
distinguished gentleman who is now indorsed by a republican caucus 
unanimously, doubtless supposing him to be a friend. 

Mr. Moss finally gave way for Mr. Riddleberger to offer a resolution, which 
turned out to be a resolution to expel the member from Buckingham {Mr. Moss) 
asa nuisance! It was put and rejected. 

That honest, simple-minded colored man, because he was willing to 
pay the debt and allow his property to be taxed or taken to maintain 
the honor of the old State in which he was born and in which he 
had been a slave, was sought to be expelled on a resolution by the 
nominee of this republican caucus when he had given way to Mr. 
Riddleberger, the gentleman who is now championed as the man 
who ought to be honored in the Senate and invested with nearly all 
its patronage by the distinguished Senator from Massachusetts. 

It is for that reason among others that I desire the Senator to 
take longer time to see whether these facts reported by a friendly 
organ, in addition to what I said to him yesterday, will not induce 
him to abandon a position which I think will not be creditable either 
to himself or to his party. I will give him Sunday to pray over it, 
and,as he has no faith in the prayers of those he regards as the 
wicked, of course I shall not undertake to help him. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I did not hear very distinctly, but is it possible 
that the Senator from Kentucky said that Moss was a colored man ? 

Mr. BECK. Moss was a colored man who — to pay the debt 
of the State, fairly and honestly, and Mr. Riddleberger moved in the 
Legislature to expel him. The Richmond Whig gives the account, 
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which I will hand to the Senator from Indiana, and at the head of it, 
as I observed, with the motto “sic semper tyrannis,” stands one man 
with his foot on the neck of another, and I think that must be Rid- 
dleberger on Moss. [Laughter.] 

Mr. GROOME. Let me ask a question. Does it appear from the 
report whether Mr. Riddleberger woes to expel this man because 
he was a colored man or because he was in favor of paying the debt 
of the State? 

Mr. BECK. Poor fellow, I suppose Riddleberger took the double 
chance on him. [Laughter and applause in the galleries.] I move 
that the Senate do now adjourn in order to give the Senator from 
Massachusetts time to look into this matter. I call for the yeas and 
nays on the motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will remind the occu- 
pants of the galleries that order must be preserved. It is against the 
rules to make any demonstration whatever. The Chair would also 
remind Senators not to set the example to the galleries. The ques- 
tion is on the motion of the Senator from Kentucky, that the Senate 
adjourn, on which he demands the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. BROWN, (when his name was called.) I am still paired with 
the Senator from Nebraska, [Mr. VAN WYCK. ] 

Mr. FARLEY, (when his name was called.) I am paired with the 
Senator from New York, [Mr. PLatt.] If he were here, I should 
vote “ yea.” : 

Mr. GROOME, (when his name wascalled.) Iam paired upon this 
and similar questions with the Senator from Rhode Island, [Mr. 
ANTHONY. } 

The roll-call having been concluded, the result was announced— 


yeas 25, nays 29; as follows: 

YEAS—25. 
Bayard, Fair, Jonas, Ransom, 
Beck, Gorman, Jones of Florida, Saulsbury, 
Call, Grover, % Voorhees, 
Camden, Hampton, Maxey, Walker. 
Cockrell, Harris, Morgan, 
‘Coke, Jackson, Pendleton, 
Davis of W.Va., Johnston, Pugh, 

NAYS—2). 
Allison, Edgerton, Jones of Nevada, Platt of Conn., 
Blair, e, —— Rollins, 
Burnside, e, McDill, Sawyer, 
Cameron of Wis., ison, MoMillan, Sherman, 
‘Conger, aay, Mahone, Teller. 
Conkli iB Hillof Colorado, ‘Miller, 
Davisof Illinois, Hoar, Mitchell, 
Dawes, Ingalls, Morrill, 

ABSENT—22. 
Anthony, Ferry, McPherson, Vance. 
Brown, Garland, Platt of N. Y.., Van Wyck, 
Butler, George, Plumb, Vest, 
Cameron of Pa., Groome, Saunders, Williams. 
Edmunds, Hill of Georgia, Sewell, 
Farley, Kellogg, Slater, 
So the Senate refused to adjourn. 


Mr. DAWES. As the Senate has refused to adjourn for any such 
consideration as that suggested by the Senator from Kentucky, I 


hope now we may proceed to vote upon the proposition of the Sen-- 


ator from Tennessee and take the sense of the majority of the Senate. 

Mr. ALLISON. Yes, let us vote. 

en DAWES. I am anxious to reach a vote upon the resolution to- 
night. 

he PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion of the 

Senator from Ohio [Mr. PENDLETON] to indefinitely postpone the 
resolution of the Senator from Massachusetts, [Mr. DAWEs. ] 

Mr. DAWES. All of these motions which obstruct the public 
business I hope we shall proceed to vote upon at once, in order that 
we may get at the resolution and be able to transact the business 


which is ponesty before us. 

Mr. HARR . As there are no vacancies in the officers or employ és 
of the Senate, and there are a number of vacancies in important 
offices, which the President has made nominations to fill, where offi- 
cial terms have expired but cannot be filled until the Senate acts 
upon these nominations one—that Imay mention as a conspicuously 
ee case—a judge of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
and the fact familiar to all of us that only a few days since that tri- 
bunal had to adjourn for the want of the presence of members of 
the court sufficient to make a quorum—it is important that these va- 
cancies in important offices should be filled. I therefore move that 
the Senate proceed to the consideration of executive business, so that 
we may fill vacancies that actually exist, and not waste time in a 
mere scramble for a few small offices, postponing and delaying the 
public business to the prejudice of the public interest. 

Mr. DAWES. I trust the Senator will allow me to say that be- 
‘cause of pressing business of a public nature I hope we may proceed 
first in order to organize the Senate—— 

Mr. BUTLER. I rise to a point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from South Carolina 
will state his point of order. 

A BUTLER. My point of order is that the motion is not debat- 
-able. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is not debatable. The Senator 
from Massachusetts was proceeding by unanimous consent. The 
question is on the motion of the Senator from Tennessee, that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of executive business. [Put- 
ting the question.] The ayes seem to have it. 

Mr. LOGAN. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. BROWN, (when his name was called.) I am still paired with 
the Senator from Nebraska, [Mr. VAN WYCK. ] 

Mr. PLUMB, (when his name was called.) On this question I am 
paired with the Senator from Missouri, [Mr. VEs@.] 

Mr. TELLER, (when his name was called.) On this vote I am 
paired with the Senator from Illinois, [Mr. Davis.] If he were pres- 
ent, I should vote “nay.” 

The roll-call having been concluded, the result was announced— 
yeas 26, nays 27; as follows: 


YEAS—26. 
Bayard, George, Jonas, Ransom, 
Beck, Gorman, Jones of Florida, Saulsbury, 
Call, Grover, Lamar, Slater, 
Camden, Hampton, Maxey, Voorhees, 
Cockrell, 8, Morgan, Walker. 
Coke, Jackson, Pendleton, 
Davisof W.Va., Johnston, Pagh, 

NAYS—27. 
Allison, Edgerton, Ingalls, Mitchell, 
Blair, . e, Jones of Nevada, Mo: . 
Burnside, Hale, Logan. Platt of Conn., 
Cameron of Wis., Harrison, McDill, Rollins, 
Conger, oa MeMillan, Sawyer, 
Conkling, Hill of Colorado, Mahone, Sherman. 
Dawes, Hoar, Miller, 

ABSENT—23. 

Anthony, Fair, Kellogg, Teller, 
Brown, Farley, McPherson, Vance, 
Butler, Ferry, Platt of N. Y., Van Wyck, 
Cameron of Pa.., Garland, Plamb, Vest, 
Davis of Illinois, Groome, Saunders, Williams. 
Edmunds, Hill of Georgia, Sewell, 


So the motion was not agreed to. 

Mr. MAHONE. Mr. President, it was my misfortune to be absent 
from the Chamber yesterday by reason of severe indisposition. Iam 
not well to-day. I have had no opportunity, by reason of my absence 
yesterday, to review the allusions made in the course of the debate to 
myself and the candidate before this body for the office of Sergeant- 
at-Arms, which I desire now to say to the Senate I shall take occa- 
sion to review. 

Mr. DAWES. Would it be more agreeable to the Senator to make 
his remarks on Monday? If so, I shall move to adjourn, with his 
consent. 

Mr. MAHONE. I am obliged to the Senator. 

Mr. DAWES. I move that the Senate do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at two o’clock and forty-eight 
minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned. 


MonDAy, March 28, 1881. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. J. J. Buttock, D. D. 
see of the proceedings of Saturday last was read and ap- 
proved. 
OFFICERS OF THE SENATE. 


Mr. DAWES. I call for the regular order, Mr. President. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate the 
unfinished business at the close of the last day’s session, being the 
resolution submitted by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. DAWES] 
for the election of certain officers of the Senate. The pending ques- 
tion is on the motion of the Senator from Ohio, [Mr. PENDLETON, ] to 
postpone the pending resolution indefinitely, on which motion the 
yeas and nays have been ordered. The Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
MAHONE] is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. CONKLING. As the Senator from Virginia seems at this very 
moment not to be here, I ask that the resolution be read which we 
are asked to indefinitely postpone. 

Mr. HARRIS. The Senator from Virginia is present, I will say to 
the Senator from New York. 

Mr. CONKLING. I am aware of that, but in order to give him a 
single moment—— 

Mr. HARRIS. I thought the Senator said the Senator from Vir- 
ginia was not present. 

Mr. CONKLING. I said not present at the very moment in his 
seat; and in order to give him.a single moment for his convenience, 
I ask for the or of the resolution. 

Mr. HARRIS. Of course there can be no objection to that. 

The Secretary read the resolution submitted by Mr. DawEs on the 
23d instant, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Senate do now proceed to the election of its Bepretony, Ser- 
geant.at-Arms and Doorkeeper, Chief Clerk, principal Executive Clerk, am Chap. 
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Mr. MAHONE. Mr. President, my profound respect for the wisdom 
and experience of my seniors in this Chamber compels me to renew 
expression of the reluctance with which I so soon intrude upon its 
deliberations. Senators and the country will concede that to this 
seeming forwardness I have been provoked. 

if I do not challenge generous consideration from those who would 
appear to have found pleasure in their unjustifiable assaults, I do not 
doubt that Ishall command the respect of the brave and independent 
here, as I know I shall command that of my own people. I shall not 
complain of the intolerance and indirection which have characterized 
the allusions of some Senators to myself. Doubtless they comport 
entirely with their own sense of manly deportment and senatorial 
dignity, however little they do with mine. Virginia is accustomed 
to meet occasions where the independent spirit of the Anglo-Saxon 
is required to assert itself; Virginia has ever met, with fortitude and 
dignity, every duty that destiny has imposed, always, however, with 
much contempt for small party tactics where principles were involved 
to which her faith and her honor were committed. 

With absolute confidence in my loyalty to her and my devotion to 
every interest of her people, I shall not relax my purpose to repel 
every impeachment of the constituency which sent me here with 
clearly defined duties which they and I comprehend. I was elected 
to the Senate of the United States to do their will, not to a caucus to 
do its petty bidding. Virginia earned her title of the Old Dominion 
by the = and independent action of her own people, by the loy- 
alty of her sons to the instincts of independence, without help at the 
hands of those who would now interfere with her affairs. 

However feebly I may assert that spirit against the gratuitous and 
hypocritical concern for her of strangers to her trials, her sacrifices, 
and her will, I feel that the spirit of my people inspires me when I 
scornfully repel for them and for myself ungracious attempts to 
instruct a Virginia Senator as to his duty to them and to himself. 
Senators should learn to deal with their constituencies, while I answer 
to mine. 

To him who would insinuate that my action in respect to the or- 
ganization of the committees.of this body and the proposed election 
of its officers has been governed or controlled by impure consider- 
ations—and I am loth to believe that any honorable Senator has so 
intended—in the language of another, I say: 

If thou said’st I am not peer 
To any lord in Scotland here, 
Lowland or highland, far or near, 
Lord Angus, thou hast lied! 

And now, Mr. President, permit me to say that Senators can no 
more realize my — than they can measure my amazement that 
my colleague should have felt it incumbent upon him to join the as- 
saulting column in thisChamber. He first introduces the considera- 
tion of my political consistency, and he next introduces me, with the 
eighty-odd thousand of his fellow-citizens who sent me here, to this 
honorable body as a repudiator of public obligations. The sense of 
justice of fellow Senators renders it unnecessary for me to apologize 
for noticing my colleague’s criticisms on the one hand and his perver- 
sions on the other. However much he and his friends may endeavor, 
by the chop-logic of the attorney, to demonstrate what I ought to be, 
I know by my convictions and by my sense of duty what Iam. In this 
particular I have largely the advantage of my colleague; for if I 
take him by his record, diminutive as it is, he neither knows what he 
was, what he is, or what duty he came here to perform. A very brief 
recital of Virginia political history, covering but a decade, will give 
a clear view of the — situation as it is represented on this floor. 
My colleague gave the first page, and then, like the lazy, truant school- 
boy, skipped many pages, or, like the shifty lawyer, read only so much 
of the authority as suited hiscase. Iam duly grateful to him for the 
small meed of praise he would deal out to me for the humble part I 
bore in the great liberal movement of 1869, which was undertaken 
to return our State to her normal condition in the Union. 

I am the more grateful because the organs of the faction he repre- 
sents here have recently published columns to prove that I was 
breathed into political existence subsequently to that momentous 

riod. Not being sworn, my colleague thought it was sufficient for 

im to tell the truth without the usual obligation to tell the whole 
truth. It is now my privilege, as well as duty, to supply all defi- 
ciencies. The views I entertained then I still cdhane to, and though, 
as far as my information goes, we had no material assistance from 
him in that severe and trying ordeal of 1869, I do know that after his 
election to this body he corffessed himself in entire accord with all 
that had been done by Virginia as a condition-precedent to her resto- 
ration, and with the zeal of a new convert expressed the hope that 
other States of the Union without the same propelling cause should 
do likewise. In a letter addressed to the then governor of Virginia 
(Walker) he wrote as follows: 

JOHNSTON TO GOVERNOR WALKER IN 1869. 


Believing fully not only that we in Vi could not r, but that our con- 
tinued exelnalen fsom the Union interfeted wink the Seniseee-eh the whole coun- 
try, I have anxious for anearly compliance with the reconstruction laws, and 
that the State should itself inaugurate some movement similar to that which re- 
sulted in your election for the purpose, and not wait, like Micawber, ‘‘ for some- 
thing fo turn up.” 
* . * * * 7 
The fifteenth amendment, which I trust will soon be adopted by States enough 
tomake it a part of the Constitution of the United States, will end Z uestion which 
has agitated the country for half acentury. I entirely approve of the principles 
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of that amendment, and as we have invested the freedman with the right to vote, 
let us give him a fair opportunity to vote understandingly. He has civil rights, 
and it is our interest he should know their value. 
* * * * . * * 

That we are epperonts so near to the consummation of reconstruction we aro 
—_ indebted to President Grant’s kind offices. The State was in a dilemma; 

t wanted a constitution ; but the one made for it has at least two very objection- 
able features. We felt that we were suffering in all our material interests by stay- 
ing out of the Union, and yet to go in under the constitution with all its provisions 
would have been worse. 

The Gordian knot was happily cut by the President's first message to Congress 
and the prompt response of that body. Up to this time the conduct of the ad- 
ministration has been liberal, and if the same policy is pursued hereafter it ought 
to have the hearty support of this State. If we cast dead issues behind us and 
look only to that line of conduct which shall restore quiet and confidence, and en- 
courage enterprise and industry, we shall even see the country richer and more 
prosperous than it has ever been. 


This movement in 1869 accomplished the restoration of our State 
under the expurgated constitution and gave us representation here 
in the persons of my colleague and ex-Senator Lewis. We were re- 
lieved of military government, became rehabilitated in our sover- 
eignty, with entire control of our local autonomy. Thus, for a period, 
Virginia seemed to be enjoying the full freedom of her long-deferred 
hope for peace. And but for what I shall hereafter advert to she 
would have had peace indeed. Following the recital of my col- 
league, who fixes my next appearance on the political stage with the 
election of Governor Kemper in 1873, I would respectfully invite his 
attention to what was regarded as the true status of the conserva- 
tive party in Virginia at that time. I would ask the Clerk to read 
from the first message of Governor Kemper. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


POLITICAL PARTY RELATIONS. 


The duties imposed upon us in the existing crisis, involving the reconstruction 
of the foundations of society, impel us to be guided by higher considerations than 
ordinarily control political party organizations. Of the people who confided to us 
our present trusts, a great majority is not identified with any existing national po- 
litical party; and although they were formerly divided among opposing parties, 
they now stand united upon common conservative principles. Adhering to those 
principles, Virginia seeks these ends: to secure and maintain her full constitu- 
tional rights and relations, and to perform all her constitutional duties as one of 
the coequal members of the Union; to exercise all rightful powers of self-govern- 
ment and to determine, adjust, and regulate the internal, domestic, and municipal 
interests of her people, their relations and rights, including such as are known as 
civil rights, in strict conformity to the Federal Constitution and the late decision 
of the Supreme Court of the United States expounding recent amendments thereto, 
and the respective powers of the Federal and State governments thereunder; to 
obtain an equitable settlement of her just claims against the common government; 
to yaemneees universal reconciliation upon the basis of equal justice to all the States 
ani people to cultivate harmonious relations with the common government, and 
to yield a liberal support to every department thereof co-operating in the accom- 
ee of the ends thus seught. Virginia, recognizing no such obligations as 

ind her to any national panty organization, maintaining her fidehity to all who are 
and who shall become allies in the defense of measures calculated to secure the 
ends named, is ready to co-operate cordially with men of whatever party in up- 
holding those measures, by whomsoever proposed, supporting those who support 
them, and opposing all opposition to them. 

One of the articles announcing the principles and aoe recently ratified by 
an overwhelming majority of our people declares that, disclaiming all purpose of 
none hostility to the oe executive head of the Federal Government, ‘‘ Wo 
wi jndge him impartially by his official action, and will co-operate in every meas- 
ure of his administration which may be beneficent in design and calculated to pro- 
mote the welfare of the greple and cultivate sentiments of good-will between the 
different sections of the Union.” This article was no political expedient of the 
hour. It embodies the sentiments of honorable men, and binds by the obligations 
of good faith and justice. It pledges such liberal support as may be consistent 
with our principles and justified by the developments of the future. I recommend 
its ——— by the General Assembly, if no untoward eveut occur to forbid 
such action. 

Let none suppose that we attach importance to the dispensation of the official pat- 
ronage of the Federal Government in Virginia, or take interest in it beyond desiring 
to see appointments conferred upon honest and capable men. If any imagine our 
people can be influenced by such paltry considerations, they fail to comprehend the 
moral and political level on which we stand. 

In a period of declining political partisanship, when national parties seem to be 
in process of transition and transformation, Virginia stands upon her own firm 
ground of catholic patriotism, of constitutional justice and equality, of universal 
peace and reconciliation ; ground broad enough and fit, if not destined, to be eccu- 
pied by all good men of all parties. 


Mr. MAHONE. Thus, Mr. President, am I indorsed by the highest 
Virginia authority in what I then believed and now maintain to be- 
the true principles, the object and aim of Virgimia Conservatism, 
which was then the common political designation of those with whom 
I co-operated. The sentiments of that governor were the sentiments. 
of our people; they are the sentiments of my constituency to-day, 
and I mean to respect and assert them here. I think the people 0: 
Virginia are as ready now as in 1873 “ to judge the Executive by his 
official action, and to co-operate in every measure of his administration 
which is beneficent in design and calculated to promote the welfare of the 
people and cultivate sentiments of good will between the different sections of 
the Union.” I believe still that this declaration “was no politieal expe- 
dient of the hour,” but that it embodied the sentiments of all Virginians 
who are incapable of dissimulation, even in the manufacture of wv 
platforms. Virginians now, as then, want their real interests and true 
principles represented, and will no longer feed upon the husks of a. 
maudlin sentimentalism. They feel as they did when the lamented. 
R. T. Daniel, as chairman of the conservative party, telegraphed con- 
gratulations to the President on the success of a policy of kindness 
toward them, and they are not less desirous now for mutmality of 
respect and confidence. 

the curious panoramic exhibition of my coll e I next appear 
as a candidate for governor in 1877. To be a candidate in Virginia 
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is a privilege which every qualified voter may constitutionally exer- 
cise, and in that year there were three prominent candidates other 
than those named by the Senator. Two of them had been major- 
generals and one a brigadier-general. What an omission! Shades 
of departed glory defend us! when a United States Senator of the 
Bourbon persuasion can omit imposing titles in detailing events with 
which they were intimately associated. ’Tis true I was not nomi- 
nated, lacking forty votes of a certain majority of a convention com- 
posed of over fourteen hundred delegates against a combination of 
five candidates, one of whom my colleague preferred, that preference 
perhaps being based upon motives as unselfish as are usual in veteran 
politicians and officeholders. 

Mr. President, I can scarcely hope, in the presence of this body, 
where my colleague has served for many years, and where the altitude 
of his statesmanship frowns contemptuously down upon all who 
would aspire to reach its summit, to attain the awful diffidence with 
which I shgnld undertake to correct any of his statements. He is 
one of the maneee fathers of the Senate, old in all its ways and 
usages; and long absence from his constituency and perpetual service 
to the national democratic party in helping to organize its numerous 
defeats make him forgetful of recent events in Virginia. Hence the 
necessity of my attempting to inform him as to certain matters of 
recent history at home. 

“The next event,” says my colleague, “ was that the readjusters 
separated themselves from the democratic party ;” and after treating 
this at some length he says, “‘ This brings us down to what is called 
Mozart Hall convention,” in which, he adds, “I spoke of the con- 
servative party as though I belonged to it.” 

Mr. President, I confess my inability to understand all this curious 
mixture of the odds and ends of my colleague’s scrap-book. He 
parades his facts in curiously-contrived array. He empties his ill- 
assorted jewels of information and “chunks of wisdom,” and seems 
to rely upon Senators to give them that consecutive arrangement as 
to fact and date which they have, possibly, in his own great mind. 
But, sir, the fact is there was no remarkable incident in Virginia 
politics between the election of 1877 and 1879, the month of February 
of the latter year being the date of the assembling of the Mozart Hall 
convention. Certainly until February, 1879, there was no change in 
the status of parties in Virginia within that period. There was no 
organization of readjusters until February, 1879, and there was no 
declared democratic party until 1880. 

This brings me, Mr. President, to a period when I propose to do 
more than follow my colleague in his half-way candid and nearly 
always inaccurate statement. It is at this juncture, he says, that Mr. 
Riddleberger and I are so much identified that he cannot separate us. 
It is at this point the organization of the readjusters begins; and it 
is at this point he appears to seek to make an impression wholly 
unwarranted by any act of the readjusters in Virginia. It is at this 
point, too, Mr. President, that I am constrained by a sense of duty to 
my people, my State, and myself to treat the question of our State 
debt as it presents itself in Virginia. In doing this, I wish it dis- 
tinctly understood that I hold this to be a matter belonging exclu- 
sively to the State of Virginia, and I should repel any Federal inter- 
ference with this as I would with any other question of mere State 
concern. I shall presume upon the indulgence of Senators because 
they have heard but one side, and that more than once, and I know 
they will be willing to hear a defense of Virginia against unjust attacks 
from those who ought to be her defenders. 

Sir, there is not a fact upon which to base any one of the state- 
ments or ments of my colleague. Instead of the Mozart Hall 
convention being held to effect a repeal of an irrepealable contract, 
it was a body of people assembled on a call of members of the Gen- 
eral Assembly opposed to what is known in Virginia as the “ brokers’ 
bill.” They assembled before that bill had passed either House of the 
General Assembly, and, coming fresh from the people, expressed 
their unqualified disapproval of that measure. It was apparent the 
measure was to pass, and organized opposition began. But, Mr. 
President, this is neither the beginning nor the end of this question. 
It was in 1871 that the first funding bill was enacted, and this we 
know in Virginia as the first contract. 

I will not go into the details of this measure, as I shall ask the 
clerk to read a review of all the Virginia funding acts before con- 
cluding my remarks. Itismy purpose now only to notice the speeches 
of Senators, notably that of my colleague, in this Chamber. It will 
be news to Senators to hear to-day that the readjusters never repealed 
either of the funding contracts. That enacted and only partiall 
executed in 1866-67 was in effect repealed by the ‘Assembi whic 
passed it, and the work of repeal was consummated by the Lexile 
ture that enacted the more obnoxious measure of 1871. This in turn 
was repealed by the Assembly of 1872, the propounder of the repeal 
measure being the present lieutenant-governor of the State, subse- 
quently in fellowship with the alleged debt-payers. Indeed this 
measure was 80 obnoxious that Governor Walker, who was conceded 
to be its author, subsequently urged that the Federal Government 
should assume the debts of the Southern States. 

Mr. President, I might pause to inquire if that is a part of the doc- 
trine of my colleague and the Senators who co-operate with him, when 
they stand here to represent the party for which Governor Walker then 
spoke, the — debt-payers of Virginia? It was this repeal bill 
which the Virginia court of appeals held to be unconstitutional, and 
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here the matter rested until the State had accumulated interest 
arrears to over five million dollars, besides diverting one and a half 
million dollars which was dedicated by the constitution to the public 
free schools. 

In 1877 what is known as the Barbour bill was proposed and passed, 
not a few of the latter-day self-styled debt-payers being among its 
most zealous supporters. Although this did not repeal in terms the 
original funding bill, it was nevertheless vetoed by the governor. 

Such was our condition at the succeeding election—schools reduced 
50 per cent., length of sessions abridged, asylums sustained by money 
borrowed from the banks—after exhaustin corey, possible expedient, 
even to a reduction of judicial salaries, that a Legislature was re- 
turned pledged to a resettlement of this debt. 

That settlement came in the form of the brokers’ bill, for which 
my colleague stands at home and here the champion, aided and abet- 
ted by distinguished gentlemen on this floor. I commend the virtu- 
ous democracy of this Chamber to read that bill, and then tell this 
Senate whether there ever was a more undemocratic measure than the 
bill propounded in Virginia by the party whose cause they espouse. 

That settlement came in the form of the broker’s bill, as I have 
said, and this was the last repeal of the original contract. Yet my 
colleague would say the readjusters of to-day disregarded the court 
decisions. Surely he has not forgotten that he was upon the hust- 
ings in Virginia advocating each of the successive measures repealing 
the “ irrepealable” contract, while in every instance the readjusters 
proper opposed the new measure. 

But here again I am called upon to answer the charge of personal 
inconsistency. My colleague cannot ascertain that I opposed the 
funding scheme of 1871—a measure which, I assert without the fear 
of contradiction, not only repudiated but forcibly repudiated what 
my colleague understands to be one-third of the debt of Virginia. I 
suggest to my fellow-Senators on the opposite side to take care of that 
contamination of which they have warned the country in respect to 
the readjusters of Virginia. 

My colleague adverted to the Richmond Whig, and proc'aimed it as 
my mouth-piecé. Mr. President, nobody speaks for me; I speak for 
myself. Why not have ascertained from the same source how I stood 
on the funding bill of 1871? Senators will not find that I ever sup- 
ported the measure of 1871. 

My colleague says again that I supported “‘ Governor Kemper, who 
was an extreme debt-paying man and the friend of every bill that had ever 
been brought forward for the payment of the debt in full.” I can give to 
Senators no better opportunity of learning what my colleague calls a 
debt-payer than by reading from Governor Kemper’s first message to 
the General Assembly. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


THE UNITED STATES AND THE DEBT OF VIRGINIA. 


While resolutely rendering full justice to all others, we seek with confidence 
that justice for want of which our State suffers. Virginia has just claims upon the 
United States, the consideration of which ought not longer to be postponed. In 
time of war, and as one of a series of war measures, the United States dismembered 
our State, making no provision in res’ to her previously contracted debt, for 
the payment of which both the now ered parts had united in — ig the 
faith of the whole. The ener of the debt was left between Vir; and 
West Virginia, with no arrangement for its equitable distribution between them, 
and with such conflict of claims as renders any voluntary settlement or com- 
promise on the part of the two States plainly impossible, while neither has such 
someny ae the exigency demands for enforcing an adjustment. 

The United States, in controlli dismemberment of Virginia, failed to adjust 


ni 

peaples ere which have resulted, and such failure has pee and 
88) terfered with the rights of public creditors, has left the of alien- 
ation between States and between the people and the Government, has imposed 
upon us unjust burdens which repress the soonaeee of our people, restrict our 
means of providing for public education, and hinder the material recovery of the 
State. The Government of the United States, by its action, prevented the State 
from fulfilling its obligations ; it intervened disastrously between Virginia and her 
creditors, and cut the body of the debtor in twain with the sword. 

In asking the United States to assume and discharge our State debt, or at least 
to so readjust its own work as to relieve us of unfair burdens, weare not involved 
in any discussion of the power of the Federal Government, under ordinary circum- 
stances, to assume debts of the States. We are invoking that Government to per- 
form a duty incident to war, and to exercise authority inherent in war-making 

wer, by adjusting tho incomplete actsand unrectified results of war, and by adjust- 

them in accordance with aro and precedents of equity and 

lic law. If the Government of the United States should now, in the pleni- 

de of its wealth and power, restore prosperity to our State by assuming her 

debt, a paltry burden on the national Treasury, but grievousto us in our poverty, 

it would only in small measure make return for the vast donation with which the 
munificence of Virginia endowed the Union in its weakness and infancy. 


Mr. MAHONE. This is debt paying with a vengeance. It is a 
recommendation to pay the debt by the Federal Government; a propo- 
sition which never found favor with the readjusters, who held, and 
still hold, that Virginia should pay two-thirds of all the money she 
borrowed—the other being West Virginia’s share by every principle 
of international law—and upon this principle pay such rate of inter- 
est as can be paid without an increase of the tax rate. 

Noristhisall. After representatives of the eouncil of foreign bond- 
holders met commissioners of the State in Richmond, Governor Kem- 

r, in a very lengthy appendix to his message, wrote what I ask to 

ave read at the desk. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

Another of the propositions submitted is to retire and soenpitelies the whole of 
the funded debt at 4 per cent., providing certificates for the deferred interest of 2 

rtificates. In refer. 


per cent. and paying 4 cent. interest on such def ce. 3 a 
ence to that proposition it is pertinent to say thatthe people of Virginia have man- 


ling the 
naneeney terms of separation, failed to make any provision against the grave and 
le. 
ly 
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ifested profound dissatisfaction with the past action of the Government in fanding 
arrears of interest, much of it war interest, in Sion bonds; and they 
are likely to be slow in sanctioning any arrangement which would involve the pay- 
ment of interest upon interest. 


Mr. MAHONE. That Governor Kemper then agreed with us on the 
question of the funding of interest is fairly to be inferred from this 
extract, and therefore I have no more fault to find with my colleague 
for associating me with him in this matter than on that of the true 
status and real objects of conservatism. 

The answer to my colleague’s statement that “Governor Kemper 
was the friend and advocate of every bill that had ever been brought 
forward for the payment of the debt in full” is best answered by the 
governor himself. Therefore Ishall beg the earnest attention of Sen- 
ators to the following extracts from a special message in 1874, which 
Lask the Clerk to read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


The financial condition of the State has been misapprehended and misrepre- 
sented in many quarters. Itis to be regretted that not only the ability but the 
willingness of the State to carry peaeent indebtedness has been disc and the 
opinions and the purposes of both the legislative and executive departments have 
been subjected to injurious misconstruction among some of our creditors. In 
transmitting to the General Assembly the accompanying memorial of the council 
of foreign bondholders, I take occasion to note prevailing errors and to submit 
some considerations bearing upon the solution of our financial difficulties. 

Public opinion is belicved to have been misled partly by erroneous representa- 
tions of our condition abroad and partly by miscalculations and errors of tho 
authorities of Virginia in the past. The act of the 30th of March, 1871, commonly 
known as the funding act, unconditionally pledged the State to the regular and 
punctual payment thenceforward of full interest on the debt which it provided 
to be newly funded in the name of Virginia. This action appears to have been 
taken without due calculation of the diminished resources of the State, and with- 
out needful inquiry into the question of her ability to bear at this time the t 
burden thus assumed. One of the consequences is that, although the people are 
discontented and suffering under existing taxation, rendered very grievous to them 
by their impoverished circumstances, yet the revenues of the State have not en- 
abled us to fulfill our new obligations. The practical operation of the funding act 
has proved equally unsatisfactory to both debtor and creditor. No question or 
doubtof the validity of theactitself and noimpugnmentof the motives of its authors 
is implied in the declaration that its passage was a surprise to our own le; that 
it was precipitately enacted, without such previous communication and understand- 
ing between the Commonwealth and her creditors, such discovery of the situation, 
such disclosure of the impoverished and almost ruined condition of the State, as 
our own necessities, a due respect for the creditor class and established usage in 
like cases im tively demanded, The result is thatthe new bonds, designed to 
pledge the State to the payment of no more than two-thirds of the original debt, 
maintained no higher market value than that repeatedly reached and often exceeded 
prior to the date of the funding act. by the old obligations which represented the 
whole debt. The result is that while our own people are more dissatisfied than 
ever, the complaints of creditors are increased instead of being quieted. 

* * 7 . * . * 


The assessed value of the real and personal property actually subjected to tax- 
ation in the State in 1860 was $585,099, 382.77, while the official reports show that 
property of the value of $163,556,100 was exempted from taxation under the laws 
then in force, thus making the actual aggregate resources of the State in 1860 equal 
to $748,655,482.77. It appears from the same official sources that the aggregate 
value of real and personal property within the territory embraced in the present 
limits of Virginia was, in 1860, $632,204,191.65. Tho aggregate of assessed values 
of taxable property of every kind in Virginia, in 1873, was and it now is $336,686, - 
433.23, and nomore. Great and alarming as this decline in taxable values has been, 
the production of the State and the acreage of cultivated land are diminished in 
at leastequal proportion. An illustration of our losses in production is to be found 
in the tobacco crop, which, grown almost exclusively within the present limits of 
Virginia, amounted in 1860, according to the census of that year, to 123,968,312 
pounds, and which by the census of 1870 had in that year fallen to 37,086,364 
pounds. Such losses in every kind of agricultural production are further shown, 
and in some measure accounted for, in the fact that of the population constituting 
amost valuable producing class before the war more than a half million now produce 
little, if anything, but a bare living for themselves. 

In addition to all these evils a vast private indebtedness, incurred prior to the 
general destruction of public and private property by war, an indebtedness which 
greatly exceeds the whole public debt of the State, no inconsiderable part of which 
is due outside the Commonwealth, and all of which has been.and is being pressed 
for payment, distresses our people and strains their uttermost resources and en- 
ergies. 

‘he present revenues of the State are large when compared with her resources. 
The State revenue for the last fiscal year, excluding costs of collection, amounted 
to $2,421,945.41; while for the same year the additional sum of $2,217,538.49, be- 
sides costs of collection, was drawn from the people in the shape of county, town 
ship, road, and local school taxes, making the net aggregate of $4,639,483 90 a 
yearly in public taxes, while the aggregate of taxable values stands at $336,686,433,23, 
This amount of taxes isexclusive of the very considerable taxes paid to corpora- 
tions, while a sum far larger than the amount of all taxes combined is annually 
drawn from the State by Federal taxes. If full interest should now be paid upon 
the debt assumed by the funding act, the amount of State and local taxes (exclud- 
ing costs of collection—all Federal and corporation taxes) would necessarily be in- 
creased to the net sum of $5,964,425.77, for the revenues of the last fiscal year were 
less than cnongh to support the government and pay such fall interest by the sum 
of $1,324,941.87. 

Our real situation is not understood abroad, and has been greatly misrepre- 
sented. Public creditors, without knowledge of any peculiar embarrassments, have 
not rendered us the appreciation which better information would havecommanded. 
If a fair investigation caused surprise, it will not be on account of what the State 
has failed to do, but what she has in the face of unprecedented difficulties accom- 

lished. Besides enduring tremendous losses in men, labor, and capital; besides 
ing borno down with an enormous private indebtedness; besides sustainin 
onerous Federal taxation, and meeting the new and t charge of caring for an 
ee the suddenly emancipated colored people, and administering justice 
——_ them; besides bearing the untimely and harassing burdens of a badly 
complicated government forced we us by an obnoxious State constitution ; 
without help from any quarter, and without having added a dollar to the princi- 
pal of her debt by temporary loan or otherwise, Virginia has paid out since the 
close of the war more than five millions of dollars upon the principal and interest 
of'her ante-bellum debt. It must be remembered that it is a wasted and mutilated 
State, shorn of one-third of her territory and more than half of her taxable values, 
struggling against the force of unparalleled distress and depression, that has 
rendered this firm proof of her determination to maintain her plighted faith. It 
may be safely affirmed that no other State and no considerable municipality car- 
ries an amount of debt so excessively me pope to its resources, or has 
under the greatest disadvantages accomplished so much, as Virginia. Notwith- 
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standing any errors of the past, resulting from haste, transient excitement, or 
public , & full investigation is bound to satisfy the world of Virginia’s 
wae and purpose to orm al! her obligations to the utmost extent of her 


Mr. MAHONE. Here, Mr. President, I submit this much of the 
case with a respectful admonition to my colleague to look well to 
the records before he again essays to state a fact concerning our pub- 
lic debt and our public men. 

Passing over what appears in my colleague’s speech as extracts 
from newspapers, to whose misstatements he has contributed a full 
share, I come now to notice his animadversions on the Riddleberger 
bill. If his criticisms were based on fact and a proper understanding 
of that measure, they would be unanswerable. He says that “the 
‘Riddleberger bill’ has been substantially pronounced unconstitu- 
tional by the Supreme Court of the United States.” I ask him in what 
particular? Is it in this—that it does not recognize the interest that 
accrued during the war? If so, will my learned colleague inform 
me ye what principle of right he last summer sustaine@ja measure 
which repudiated one-half of the interest that has accrued since the 
complete restoration of our State? Does he not know that that meas- 
ure of forcible readjustment absolutely repudiated one-half of the 
accrued and unfunded interest, while the Riddleberger bill provides 
for paying it dollar for dollar? The difference is simply this: that 
since 1871 we have denied the right of the creditor to exact war inter- 
est and proposed to pay him all else in full. Our adversaries would 
and did fund that war interest and proposed to repudiate one-half of 
that which we are in honor and in law bound to pay. 

Is it unconstitutional in that it pays but 3 percent.? The only 
measure ever passed by the Virginia Assembly to pay as much as 4 per 
cent. and the only one under which one-third of our creditors have 
received a penny of interest, was introduced and patronized by Mr. 
Riddleberger. The first time that our Legislature ever voiced 3 per 
cent. was when they passed the brokers’ job, the pet scheme of my 
colleague, so ably re-enforced in his advocacy of it on this floor by 
distinguished gentlemen on the other side, the Legislature then them- 
selves admitting and declaring in the preamble of their bill that this 
is all the State can pay for ten years “ without destroying its indus- 
tries ;” and last winter every legislator of their party voted to run the 
3 per cent. for the whole time. 3 

Is it unconstitutional in that it does not exempt the bonds from 
taxation forever, as the brokers’ bill attempted to do, a feature peculiar 
to that measure for paying the debt of Virginia which my colleague ad- 
vocates here? Ifso, I would respectfully refer my colleague to his 
State constitution, which says that all property shall be taxed 
equally and uniformly ; that no one species of property shall be taxed 
higher than another, and that only such property as is used for relig- 
ious, educational, and charitable purposes may be exempt from tax- 
ation. My learned colleague, who sounkindly characterized the patron 
of that bill as a county court lawyer, cites only Hartman vs. Green- 
how as the case which holds this bill unconstitutional. That case 
decided no principle that this bill infringes. The Riddleberger bill 
imposes no tax upon bonds held either in or out of the State. If sim- 
ply does not exempt any. By what authority, I would ask my col- 

eague, can such a tax be made and collected? Hoe must answer to 
the party which he undertakes to represent here for doing an uncon- 
stitutional act: to tax bonds of the State of Virginia held by a non- 
resident. The Riddleberger bill does not tax them. Whenever the 
General Assembly, carrying out the Riddleberger bill, shall endeavor 
to tax bonds held out of the State, it will be time for the Senator to 
renew the test in the Supreme Court of the United States and cite the 
precedent of Hartman vs. Greenhow. ‘ 

Is it the much-discussed fourteenth sectiou which is unconstitu- 
tional? If so I would remind my legal colleague that if is a verbatim 
copy of a statute passed by the State of Tennessee, adjudicated by 
the Supreme Court of the United States, and not only held by that 
high tribunal to be constitutional but proper legislation for the pro- 
tection and maintenance of government. Is it unconstitutional in 
what is called its force feature? If so it has precedent in the bill of 
71, which forbade the payment of any interest to a creditor who did 
not accept a reduction of one-third. It has precedent in the brokers’ 
bill, which provided tax certificates to compete at a reduced price 
with the receivable —e and both of these measures found a hust- 
ings advocate in my colleague. ; 

ut he would imply that our debt was ascertained at a certain sum 
in pursuance of the State constitution, which he says was $29,667,- 
304.76. 

Mr. President, if there is any man in the party which my colleague 
represents who agrees with another member of that party in Virginia 
as to what the debt of that State is, we have yet to find the coucur- 
rence; it is with one leader this figure, with another leader another 
figure; by one report of their officers one sum, and then by another 
report of other officers a different sum. Grant that sum to be the true 
one; but let the Senator state that our constitution recognized no 
specific sum. It says there shall first be a settlement with West Vir- 

inia, which has not yet been had, and commands payment of what 
Virginia shall owe. That is the language, that is the instruction of 
the constitution of Virginia; that, after a settlement with West Vir- 
ginia, covering one-third of old Virginia’s territory, shall have been 
atrived at by an adjustment of their relative proportions of the pub- 
lic debt, Virginia will provide for her share. Now I would like the 
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Senators from West Virginia in this cry against readjusters as repu- 
diators to tell the country what answer they have made to their obli- 
gation for one-third of the debt contracted by the old Commonwealth 
of Virginia. Will they tell the ower where they have ever made a 

roposition to pay one stiver of their share of the public debt of that 
Btate to maintain the honor and the dignity of their own Common- 
wealth? Let them answer. 

It was the party of _ colleague that repudiated the settlement of 
1871 by the passage of the brokers’ bill in 1879, and in turn attempted 
to repudiate the latter by unanimously indorsing what is known as 
the “ Ross Hamilton bill.” I suppose it would not suit my colleague 
to tell this audience who Ross Hamilton is. Yet, I beg Senators to 
take notice that the party of my colleague, after a winter spent in 
the vain effort to find a leader capable of devising means to overthrow 
the popular will, discovered such, as they supposed, in the person of 
Ross Hamilton, a colored republican member of the Legislature from 
the mn Mecklenburg, and blindly followed him to defeat. 
Hamilton’? bill, which was thus unanimously supported by my col- 
league’s party, not only in effect repealed their pet scheme, the 
brokers’ bill, but all other acts in respect to the public debt of Vir- 

nla. 

77 come now to perform a duty—the most unpleasant in one sense 
and the most a; ble in another. Itis to repel the charge flippantly 
I hope inconsiderately, made on this floor that we are repudiators and 
our proposed measure dishonorable. To the first Ireply that my col- 
league’s party in eight years of administration of our State affairs paid 
2 per cent. installments of interest on ten millions of our public debt 
just six times, or 12 per cent. in all; 6 times 8 would be 48 per cent. 
nstead of that they paid 12 per cent., and that is eens ! 

Let this suffice. But when Senators apply the word dishonorable, 
they do not know either whom or what they characterize. Twothings 
they have endeavored to demonstrate, and one is that I received a 
majority of the white conservative vote of both branches of the Vir- 
— General Assembly. Proudly doI proclaim the truth of this. 

very one of those who voted for me to come to this Chamber gave 
an unqualified vote for the Riddleberger bill. Are they dishonorable 
men? Scornfully doI repel the charge that any one of them is capa- 
ble of dishonorable action. 

Were it true, what a sad commentary it would be upon those hon- 
orable gentlemen whom it is said Iam not representing here. Mr. 
President, my colleague comes from what we call in Virginia the 


great Southwest, a noble and prosperous section of Vicia Fifteen 
white Conservative counties compose his congressional district, and 
though the ablest of the orators of my colleague’s party canvassed it 
therongely against me and the views set forth in this measure, but 
two delegates and no senator of the poten party came to the 
Legislature. To a man they supported the Riddleberger bill. Every 
senator and every delegate from my colleague’s own con ional dis- 
trict, save and except two delegates, supported me for the Senate and 
the Riddleberger bill as a measure for debt-paying. He would do 
well to spend a little more time with his constituents! 

Whatever our differences on this question, it seems to me those 
people should have had a defender in him against such foul and slan- 
derous accusations as have been made—that — are dishonorable men. 
O Shame! where is thy blush? Dishonorable in Virginia to beg the 
privilege of paying every dollar she borrowed—that is, her rightful 
share, instead of not only paying that but also the share of West Vir- 
ginia—dishonorable to pay every dollar she borrowed, only abating 
the war interest! Dishonorable, too, in the opinion of gentlemen 
who represent States on this floor and municipalities which have by 
arbitrary legislation reduced their indebtedness from $243,000,000 
down to $84,000,000! Dishonorable in Virginia not only to assume 
her full share of her public obligations, as measured by her territory 
in this division ef it, but offering to tax her people to an extent threat- 
ening the destruction of her industrial interests! Is that dishonorable 
in that people? Ifso, what have you to say of this tier of Southern 
States whose public indebtedness, whose plighted faith, whose sacred 
obligations—as sacred as are those of my State of ie ge ypttion been 
reduced from $243,000,000 by one or another method of repudiation, 
upon one or another excuse, down to ,000,000, with a reduced in- 
terest rate upon the curtailed principal, and only progeting to pay 
interest in some cases at 2 per cent. and in others 3 and in others 4 on 
the reduced principal? Is it dishonorable in Virginia to assume 
$20,000,000 of the debt of the old State and then to tax her industries 
within the verge of endurance to pay on that sum the highest rate of 
interest? Let Senators who assail unjustly the conduct of Virginia 
in this respect put their own houses inorder. I want, Mr. President, 
the Secretary to read from the International Review the measures of 
readjustment in the Southern States, that Senators may know how 
fashionable readjustment has been in that section of this great country 
on which northern democrats rely in a presidential election. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


Fluctuation of the debts of twelve Southern States since the year 1842. 
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Mr. MAHONE. There is no mere readjustment there; I will not 
say it isrepudiation. “ Repudiation” is honorable, perhaps; “ read- 
justment” dishonorable. 

Oh, Virginia! It was for this you bared your bosom to soldier’s 
tread and horse’s hoof. It was for this you laid waste your fields. 
It was for this you displayed your noble virtues of fortitude and cour- 
age, your heroic suffering and sacrifice. It was for this you suffered 
the dismemberment of your territory and sent your sons to the field 
to return to the ruins where were once their homes. It was for this 
you so reluctantly abandoned your allegiance to a common country 
to be the last to make war and the last tosurrender. O Ingratitude, 
thou basest and meanest of crimes! 

Mr. President, as my colleague has transferred the question of re- 
adjustment from Virginia to this place by having the Riddleberger 
bill read at the Clerk’s desk, I shall not lose this opportunity to pre- 
sent our side fully. But I desire it distinctly understood that I belong 
to that class of democrats who adhere to the view that the State has 
an inalienable right to control her domestic affairs in her own way, 
and that the question of Virginia’s debt is of ne more concern to the 
Federal Congress than that of the many readjusted debts of the other 
Southern States. 

I shall now send to the Clerk’s desk a paper to be read or to be in- 
corporated with my remarks without reading, as Senators may pre- 
fer. I do not desire to weary the Senate with reading this documentary 
evidence. With permission that it shall go in as part of the REcorD 
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and be considered a portion of my remarks, I will suspend the read- 


ing. 
‘The VICE-PRESIDENT. There being no objection, it isso ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. What is the paper? 

Mr. MAHONE. It is my published interview on the debt question. 

The document is as follows: 

ic of Virginia examined and determined, with a hi. of the various 
om Teenie 3 wb ond oaunaes of settlement in connection ee 
[From the Philadelphia Press.]} 


The great concern manifested everywhere in the particularly interesting polit- 
ical situation in Virginia, and the widespread misconception which seems to prevail 
outside that State as to the real status of her public debt and the attitude of local 
parties toward it, recently led several gentlemen, representing various sections 
and interests, to seek an interview with General WILLIAM MAnongE, United States 
Senator-elect from Virginia, in which he was asked to impart to his interlocutors 
for general benefit his views on these subjects, with special reference to the much- 
mooted debt question. To this General NONE readily assented, expressing his 

leasure, indeed, at an opportunity which enabled him to vindicate Virginia and 
er people about a matter that had been grossly misrepresented. It isa 


LARGE SUBJECT 


and a song aeery, said the general, but to a correct and enlightened understanding 
of ivits history must be told. In 1861, at the outbreak of the civil war, Virginia 
a territory one-third larger and a populption one-fifth greater than she 
oes to-day. Then she held large and valuable interests in the public works and 
the banks of the Commonwealth—her share in the latter alone contributing annu- 
ally ,850 to her treasury. These were either destroyed or im at an abso- 
lute loss to her of full forty millions of dollars. Then ber people were in = 
financial circumstances and prosperous, the owners of a large property, of whic 
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in personalty alone they have suffered direct deprivation to an amount not less 
than five hundred millions in value, much of which was taxable. Then the prop- 
erty of all kinds assessed with taxes in Virginia was greater than now b Bir: 
660,000, and now amounts to only $267,439,000; and then her public debt was 
$31,188,000, with an annual liability for interest of $1,850,000, while the McCulloch 
bill would arbitrarily impose a debt of $33,228,671 upon the Virginia of to-day, shorn 
of her territory, decimated in her population, and beggared in all her resources; 
a debt greater than that of any other State of the Union, to crush and paralyze 
the State which suffered most of all by the war!! The 


REVENUE OF VIRGINIA 


in the year 1859-'60, on a levy of forty cents upon the one hundred dollars of as- 
sessed value, was $3,936,874. In 1880-’81, when every species of property is taxed, 
her revenue cannot be counted upon for more than $1 ,000 net, alt’ ough thelevy 
is now, since 1871, fifty cents.2_ And whereas formerly the State levy of forty cents 
was substantially the whole extent of our public burden, now the aggregate of city 
county, State, and Federal exactions equal a tax of 34 per cent. on the assessed 
value of property, or $3.334 on every one hundred dollars of our taxable values.? 

The expenses of the State government now, under the most aa administration, 
cannot be put at less than $1,400,000, including the constitutional charge of the free 
schools, and averaged about $1,600,000 until the readjusters came into power.* Yet 
our interest account, under the McCulloch bill, would stand for the year 1879 at 
$1,299,164; for 1880 at $1,194,164; for 1881 at $1,093,164; for 1882 at $1,008,012, and for 
1883, and each year succeeding to 1890, at $996,860 ; or, if averaged for the ten years, 
at $1,057,560 ayear.5 For the ensuing twenty years (at 4 per cent.) the annual inter- 
est would be $1,329,147 ; and for the remaining ten years under the bill (at 5 per 
cent.) it would be $1,661,333 a year. And this the funders are wont to call a 3 per 
cent. settlement—3, 4, and 5! The utter impossibility of meeting merely the aver- 
age annual interest demand of 


THE M’CULLOCH BILL, 


even during the period of its lowest rate, need not be discussed, when it is appar- 
ent that, after defraying the necessary expenses of government, including support of 
the schools, no larger annual surplus can be safely relied on than $700,000 ; and when 
we are at once confronted, moreover, with an urgent floating debt of $2,552,372, 
which comprises $1,504,245 of school money diverted ny ormer years, $60,482 
of accrued interest on college endowments, $40,520 due the literary fund from fines 
diverted, $163,894 of outstanding warrants against the treasury, and $783,231 of 
over-due, self-executing, tax-receivable coupons.® 
It was in the year 1866-'67 that the matter of Virginia's debt was first consid- 
ered by the General Assembly. That was the first Legislature elected after the 
war, at a time when the partition of the State, the loss of population, the destruc- 
tion of values, and the impoverished condition of our people were none of them 
pre rly realized. Yet that Assembly, strangely enough, before its constituencies 
been consulted upon the subject, and when our circumstances were not under- 
stood, rashly and without due authority undertook to shoulder the entire old debt 
of undivided Virginia, with all its accumulations of overdue and unpaid interest 
that had accrued since the beginning of the war, and to capitalize the latter and 
interest upon that as additional principal.” Nay, so far from being authorized to 
assume this debt, the very constitution under which it acted (that of Alexandria) 
directed that the debt should be first ‘‘adjusted ” with WestjVirginia.¢ Thesame 
body which so improperly assumed the debt and its accumulations also appointed 
a commission to negotiate for the return of West Virginia within our bounds and 
ee eee little did our representative men, our public leaders, then compre- 
end the real facts of our situation!® Nor was it until after the complete failure 
of this effort to restore the integrity of our former limits that our politicians and 
our legislators be; to understand and measure the permanent disruption of our 
terri as one of the numerous results of the war that too many were slow to see 
andtoaccept. The General Assembly, which so thoughtlessly and presumptuously 
began in 1866-'67 to treat this 


GREAT PROBLEM, 


gave another instance of its helpless incapacity, when, after having unadvisedly 
and unauthoritatively assumed the entire debt of the old State and capitalized all 
interest in arrears, it actually levied a tax of only fourteen cents on the $100 of 
valuations in a divided and desolated State." Ata subsequent session, in 1866-'67, 
this same eee directed the auditor to pay only 4 per cent. on the old prin- 
cipal of the debt, and ore forbade him to pay any interest upon the arrear- 
ages of interest which they had just anthorized to be capitalized, though over 
ght millions of dollars ($8,287,286) had been funded under the act.!!_ The inade- 
quacy of so small a levy as fourteen cents but too plainly illustrates how little the 
representative men of the State in that day knew of her condition, and singularly 
proclaims the inconsiderateness with which they so hastily proceeded. The sequel 
roved that the levy was even insufficient for the support of government alone. 
et no efficient remedy was applied. 


THE MAXIMUM OF PROMISE 


was followed only by the minimum of performance. The same ane. at the 
following session, simply repudiated its own previous enactments. It then a 
ceeded to effect the organization of the State government under the Alexandria 
constitution. Then came the acts of Congress remitting the State to the condition 
of @ conquered Freres and to military rule, and thereby annihilating in effect the 
government and the legislation that hadintervened. In thissituation we remained 
until the 26th of January, 1870, when the State, with her government now re6r- 

under a new constitution, previously adopted, was recognized by the Fed- 
eral authorities and formally 


READMITTED TO THE UNION, 


And here itis to be remembered that.Virginia was rehabilitated as a State only 
on condition !? that she adopted a new constitution acceptable to the Congress of 
the United States. The convention which framed the new constitution had not 


1 Reports of the first and second auditors and of the treasurer for 1860 and 1861 ; 
second auditor's report for 1871, page 10; Hon. Warner T. Taliaferro’s report on 
the losses by the war and the division of the State, made to the house of delegates 
in the session of 1876-"77. 

2 This is based upon the reasonable‘Assumption that the oggregate decrease in the 
valuation of real estate by the reassessment of 1880 will be 20 per cent. 

3 Average internal revenue, $6,939,870.39 ; State assessment, $2,739,480.52 ; county 
and city levies, $1,367,986.01; total, $11,047,336.92. - 

4 This, of course, includes arrearages to schools, asylums, &c. 

& See bill, which requires thefunding of only $8,600,000 under it by January 1, 1880, 
and $5,000,000 every six months thereafter, until the whole assumed debt of $33,- 
000,000 be funded—the 6 per cent. rate (and the 5 per cent. on the sterling bonds) 
continuing upon all the bonds re-refunded until funded—and thus making the vary- 
ing amounts given for the Borg named. 





Senate Document X, 1879-’80, statement of first auditor, July 16, 1880. 
? Act of March 2,.1866, e 79 Acts of 1865-66. 
® Alexandria constitu article IV, section 27. 
° Joint resolution, menreety, 28, 1866, e 453 Acts of 1865-'66. 
10 Act Feb 28, 1866, section 2, page 61 Acts of 1865-'66. 


1 Act of March 21, 1867. 
12 Act of Congress apesoves by the President January 26, 1870; also see Code of 
Virginia, 1873, page 61, . 


been a truly segrencntative body, inasmuch as at the time of its selection probably 
the a. of our best informed citizens—the men most capable of dealing 
with our were disfranchised and ineligible to office. Hence there were 
many objectionable features in the instrument which the convention fabricated, 
principal among these being certain proscriptive provisions prescribing a rigorous 
test-oath, and other disfranchising and disabling stipulations. These, upon appeal 
to President Grant and his subsequent recommendation te Congress, had been sub- 
mitted to a popular vote of our people; that is, the constitution was allowed to bo 
voted for with or without the proscriptive clauses as the voter saw fit; and thus 
in the canvass of 1869 the engrossing topics of controversy, to the exclusion of 
almost everything else, were these clauses of proscription. The debt was never 
alluded to. The interest all concentrated upon the distranchising sections, and so, 
when the constitution was at once expurgated and adopted at the election in July, 
1869, the governor and Legislature that were chosen at the same time were wholly 
uninstructed as to the popular sentiment with respect to the public debt, about 
which no information and no opinion had been elicited. Yet it was this Legisla- 
ture, under the special recommendation and urgency of this governor, that passed, 
on the last day of its session and under very suspicious circumstances, what is 
known as 
THE FUNDING BILL. 


The official recommendation upon which the passage of this bill was chiefly based 
assumed thatour taxable values were $723,000,000.! Startling as itmay appear, these 
values were soon ascertained to be but $336,686,433,2 and this upon an assessment 
of reality which, compared with that of tho other States, as ascertained by the 
Federal Government, exceeded the average by 47 per cent., and was 35 per cent. 
higher than the assessment of like property in the t States of New York and 
Pennsylvania.? This bill, peatesane where that of 1866-67 left off, aaieinnt all 
interest which had accrued in the interval, including interest upon that (in part 
already compounded) which had been previously capitalized, and it undertook to 
fix a principal debt of $45,000,000, of which two-th s or $30,000,000, was arbitra- 
rily taken to be the part of this State, and the remainder deferred and certified to 
a settlement with West Virginia. This bill gave us the self-executing tax-receiv- 
able coupons, and provided that these should go with all the coupon bonds in which 
the $30,000,000 of so-recognized debt might funded.* No sooner was the full 
magnitude of this debt disclosed and the character of its “a understood than 
= opinion pronounced decidedly against it, not only as beyond our capacity, 

ut as unjust in its exactions and “os in its terms. Some of our most prom- 
inent and experienced men led the cry of disapproval; legislators who had voted 
for the measure changed their attitude toward it on fuller information ; and at the 
next election a General Assembly was chosen so ney against the 


bill that it was — repealed as to its tax-receivable-coupon features.6 And 
ao be observed that the people of Virginia were not derelict in proclaim- 
g their 


HOSTILITY TO THIS BILL. 


It is seen that at once the real obligors in our public indebtedness—the voters 
and tax-payers of the Commonwealth—with a promptness that knew no delay and 
with an emphasis that gave no unce sound, declared their fixed and absolute 
intention to reject this measure and gave ample and timely notice to all concerned 
that they would not a a bargain about which they had not been consulted and 
in which their agents had acted without due authority. If this caveat, so filed, 
has been wantonly disregarded, it is not the fault of the sovereign obligors who 
havo so fully disavowed the act which sought to bind them withont their know}- 
edge or consent. But in themean time, and notwithstanding such notice, the cred- 
itors had eagerly availed themselves of the inviting advantages of the bill, and 
about eee million dollars had been funded under it before the repealing act was 
adopted. ‘The remaining $10,000,000 of the $30,000,000 of the so recognized debt, 
being still fundable, but without tax-coupons, was either so funded or so subse 
quently treated by the State—that — so funded being known as the peeler, 
and the remainder as the unfunded debt. The $20,000,000 fanded before the act of 
re is known as the consol debt. And here note that the funding bill of 1871, 
with all its pretensions to assuming and paying the whole debt of Virginia, began 
the funder record by repudiating one-third of what the so-called “debt-payers”’ 
estimated as the just p pe that debt; and that, while these “debt-payers " 
express a righteous horror of forcible readjustment and of any settlement not con- 
sented to by the creditor, they failed to ask this consent in their initial measure, 
and therein plainly denoun upon all our bondholders who should not agree to 
surrender $3 for $2, as provided in the bill, the severe penalty of entire incapacity 
to draw any interest from the State upon their claims. In short, the creditors 
were told in this funding bill of 1871, which is so often proclaimed as the palladium 
of that Virginia 

HONOR AND HONESTY 


which would loudly condemn the employment of force against the creditors, nor 
make any provision for a settlement without their consent, that if they did not 
accede to its terms and fund thereunder they and their claims should not be recog- 
nized. Itis well to recall this when all the air around us is vocal with the proud 
protestations of these so-called ‘‘debt-payers"” against forcible readjustment, as 
wo thus find that even in their first step, as well as in their last, they did not hesi- 
tate to invoke force against the creditor in behalf of a scheme favored by them- 
selves. And just here, in connection with this second unauthorized effort of a Vir- 
= Legislature to assume and provide for the payment of a public debt for this 

tate, recur for a moment to the Legislature of 1866-67, which having no warrant for 
existence save that afforded by 


THE ALEXANDRIA GOVERNMENT 


had no warrant to touch any alleged debt attached in any way to this Common- 
wealth except as directed by the Alexandria constitution. What did that instru- 
ment provide in this matter? Tho twenty-seventh section of article 4 declares: 

‘‘The General Assembly shall provide by w for adjusting with the State of West 
Vir, the proportion of the public debt of Virginia proper to be borne by the 
States of Virginia and West Virginia respectively ; and may authorize, in conjunc- 
tion with the State of West Virginia, the sale of all lands and property of every 
description, including all stocks and other interests owned and held by the State 
of Virginia in banks, works of internal improvement and other companies at the 
time of the formation of the State of West Virginia; and no ordinance passed by 
the convention which assembled at eS the 11th day of June, 1861, adjust- 
= = public debt between Virginia and West Virginia, shall be binding upon 

8 State.” 

That covers the whole immediate authority over the subject vested in the Gen- 
eral Assembly of 1866-’67, and it had no power to assume anything as tothe debt or 
provide cagtbing with ——s to it, or even to adjust the ve proportions of 
the debt between the two States, except as empowered and instructed in 
the section quoted. No matter for how much the State Testis liable in law or 
equity, the Alexandria constitution only authorized the ture of 1866-'67 to 
ascertain what was ‘‘ proper to be borne” by Virginia, and prescribed the mode in 








1 Senate Journal 1869-'70, 6 168. 

2 Assessment for 1872-’73. = Auditor Taylor’s statement to senate, dated Jan- 
uary 20, 1879. 

sPocument XXVIII, report of first auditor, 1879. 

4 Act of March 30, 1871. 

5 Section 1 of act of March 30, 1871. 

® Act of March 7, 1872. 
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which that should be done, namely, not by any separate action, but in conjunction 
‘* with West Virginia.”” That was the c r of the Legislature as to the debt, 
and whatever resulting powers might: have followed the adjustment commanded, 
certainly it was not in order to do anything until that initial step was taken ; and 
as that was not taken, it is sure that the action attempted in assuming and pro- 
viding for any on of the debt was premature and inconsiderate, if not uncon- 
stitutional, null, and void. 

In like manner the Legislature which passed the funding bill of 1871, acting 
under a new constitution, which specifi and carefully limited the legislative 
discretion as to the debt. of undivided Virginia, a cmooesies. its powers when 
it sought to fix that debt at $45,000,000, therein cap ing $15,000,000 of simple 
and compound interest which had accrued during the period of war and reconstruc- 
tion, and attain to apportion the shares which should be borne respectively by 
Virginia and West Virginia. That debt, under the constitution of 1869, as under 
that of Alexandria, was to await an 


ADJUSTMENT WITH WEST VIRGINIA, 


as both these instruments, in accordance with common sense and common right, 
acknowled that this State had no authority of her own independent motion to 
fix either the total of the debt or the part which is to be borne by either. Section 
19 of article 10 of the constitution of 1869 prescribes : 

“The General Assembly shall provide by law for adjusting with the State of 
West Virginia the proportion of the public debt of Virginia proper to be borne by 
the States of Virginia and West Virginia, and shall provide that such sum as shail 
. oe from West Virginia shall be applied to the payment of the public debt 
of the State.” 

And thus it appears that in the first attempted assumption and funding of the 
alleged debt by the Legislature of 1866-’67, and also in the second attempt at as- 
sumption and funding by the Legislature of 1870-’71, both bodies not only acted with- 
out the instruction of their constituencies and without constitutional warrant, but 
in disregard of that.essential adjustment directed by both instruments to be made 
with West Virginia, without which, cither done or attempted in vain, all further 
or other proceedings were unauthorized and nugatory. 

Under the joint operation of these two measures, (the funding bill of 1871 and 
the repealing act of 1872,) although there was $1,816,000 in the State treasury when 
the first of these was passed, it was soon found that the ’peeler creditors got little 
or no interest, while the consol creditors, with their 

TAX-RECEIVABLE COUPONS 
only succeeded in realizing a portion of their interest by the sale of their coupons 
through brokers to speculators, who in their turn disposed of them to our larger 
tax-payers, who used them in payment of their dues to the Commonwealth. 
And thus through the interception of our revenues by these coupons, whereby a 
large portion of the annual levy for free schools was absorbed and the State 
deprived of means to fitly sustain her charitable institutions and her colleges, the 
consol creditors actually received but little over two-thirds of their interest, 
although the State practically paid the whole of it, the residue going in commis- 
sions to brokers, in profits to speculators, and in savings to our larger tax-payers. 
In effect, the consol creditor discovered that with all his advantages over the 
State and the ’peeler holders, he himself was also the victim of the spoilers, and 
that he was unable to realize more than 4 or 44 of his 6 per cent., notwithstandin 
the fact that his coupons intercepted and diverted a large share of the tax imposed 
and set apart for public education—a tax imposed by the same Legislature which 
enacted the funding bill, in accordance with a constitutional injunction which 
requires that a tax on all property of at least ten cents on the one hundred dollars 
shall be levied for free schools, and under which the rate of taxation was raised 
from forty cents on the one hundred dollars of assessed values to fifty cents, 
especially to meet that specific requirement.! Meantime our net annual revenue, 
even under this increased levy, was only about $2,430,000, and our governmental 
expenses, including the constitutional apportionment to education, were never 
less than $1,600,000. It is easy to see that in this state of affairs, while our gov- 
ernment was embarrassed, our 
SCHOOLS ROBBED, 


and our People dissatisfied, one-third at least of our creditors (the ‘peeler bond- 
holders,* who are now getting no interest) were almost in despair at the situation. 
Representatives of this class urged a readjustment of the debt; public sentiment 
demanded it, and our fast accumulating es on almost every account made 
it apressing necessity. The movement to that end was accordingly begun with 
vigor in 1873. The alternatives were readjustment or increase of taxation, and out 
of 140 members of the house of delegates of that year there were but 13 of the so- 
called ‘‘ debt-payers ” who would or did vote for an increase of tax; and when, four 
years later, a new accumulation of unpaid interest had gathered to the amount of 
$5,000,000, the schools had been my mos of their dues to an aggregate of $1,500,000, 
and it was necessary to negotiate loans from the banks to run the government and 
maintain our eleemosynary institutions, there were but four of the 


SO-CALLED DEBT-PAYERS 


in that House who would vote to raise the rate of taxation.’ The 'peeler holders 
were still to receive no interest; and the schools, which had begun to flourish under 
the minimum tax in their behalf of ten cents on the $100, eked out by a poll-tax of 
one dollar on all male citizens over twenty-one years of age, despoiled to a greater 
and ter extent cach succeeding year by the tax-coupons, declined in numbers 
and in len: of session until one-half of them were closed altogether and the other 
half were kept open only two or three months in the year. ‘[he educational sys- 
tem which had in its first years been our pride and boast, and under which so 
many thousands of our poor children of both colors were receiving at least the 
rudiments of learning, fell into rapid decay under this fatal depletion of its re- 
sources, and they who had been the chief authors of its misfortunes became the 
principal complainants against the decadence and inefficiency which they them- 
selves had caused. The people, however, whose children had been benefited by 
the schools, and who themselves had acquiesced in the increase of the rate of tax 
ation from forty to fifty cents for the purpose of securing for their children the 
blessings of education, began to clamor for the proper application of the tax and 
to bitterly denounce those who were responsible for its diversion, either as prin- 
cipals or as accessories. 

At this juncture (in 1877) the period had arrived for the election of State officers 
and a General Assembly. If there were any who favored an increase of taxes, 
none were bold enough to declare it, unless we except one candidate for the house 
of delegates.4 The conservative party (comprising the mass of the white voters 
and controlling the State) met in State convention, and formally declared that 
taxes could not be increased, and that the public debt must be readjusted within 
the compass of the revenue derived from the (then) existing rate of taxation, and 
without discrimination against any class of the creditors.6 Upon this nomina- 
tions of governor and other State officers were made and accepted, and upon it 
they were elected. The nominee for governor, previous to his nomination, in a 
letter which was published in his interests, declared his readiness to abide by the 


! Constitution of Virginia,.article VIII, section 8; act imposing taxes, &c., July 
7, 1870. 
: 2 Report of second auditor, 1872, page 14. 

3 House Journal of 1877-’78, page 248; Senate Journal 1877-'78, page 189. 

4Mr. Hanger, of Augusta. 

5 Conservative platform of 1877. 


will of the people in the matter of the debt, and that it was a subject to be dis- 


posed of by the Le ure, and not by the executive.! In his letter accepting 
the nomination he declared that the debt issue was before the peo in oed that they 
should and would have special reference to its disposition in their choice of —_ 
lators. In point of fact, while he made no canvass before the people for his elec- 
tion as governor, the debt was the all-important question in every city and county 
of the Commonwealth as to members of the General Assembly, and the result was 
the return to both branches of the Legislature of a large majority of members in- 
structed and 
PLEDGED TO READJUST 


our public obligations strictly within our income, as derived from the rate of fifty 
cents on the $100, after providing for the necessary support of government, the 
due maintenance of our charitable asylums, and awarding to the free schools the 
dues apportioned them by the constitution. In his inau address? the new 
governor testified that tho debt had been the only issue of the legislative campaign 
and that it was for tho legislators to settle it in accordance with the instructions 
from their constituents. 

eee that General Assembly, fresh from the people, and chosen on the 
sole issue of the debt, did at once prepare and pass the so-called 


BARBOUR BILL 


which, after reciting the inability of the people to bear heavier impositions and 
declaring the inadequacy of the revenue to meet the expenses of government, 
support the schools, and pay the interest on the geod debt at the rate per cent. 
and the principal claimed under the funding bill, proceeded to levy and appor- 
tion the taxes in the proportion of twenty-five cents for government, ten cents 
for schools, and fifteen cents for interest. This was no measure of readjustment, 
but_merely an appropriation bill for one year. The temporary purpose was to 
evade the eee and ‘ to relieve the present financial embarrassments of the 
State ;” but should it stand tho test of the courts its final purpose was “to secure 
an adjustment of the public debt with the consent of the creditors, if practicable, 
and without discriminating between them upon fair and equitable principles.” 
It was.at all events a measure well calculated to bring to just determination the 
declaration which it made, that ‘the preservation of theState government is abso- 
lutely necessary not only for the protection of the person and property of the citi- 
zen of the Commonwealth, but for the preservation of the rights and promotion 
of the interests of the creditor of the Commonwealth.” But the governor vetoed 
> oar pam his committals expressed and implied to the contrary. Then 
‘ollow 
THE BOCOCK-FOWLER BILL, 


which proposed to settle with the creditors on the basis of the debt as claimed un- 
der the funding bill, with interest at 3 per cent. for eighteen years, and at 4 per 
cent. for thirty-two years—an average of 33 per cent. This bill was approved by 
the governor and became a law; but it fell still-born, not a dollar being funded un- 
der it, and I refer to it = to show how inevitably the schemes approved by the 
self-styled ‘‘ debt-payers ” have fallen short of that observance of the inviolable 
sanctity of contracts of which they prate so much.‘ At the next session of this 
Legislature the whole business was reopened. It was then that 


MR. HUGH M’CULLOCH 


appeared upon the scene with his staff of agents and attorneys. He tendered his 
services to effect a settlement with the creditors, and his bill for this purpose, 
(which he brought with him from New York already printed,) like the conserva- 
tive platform of 1877 and all the bills of settlement proposed since the funding bill 
of 1871, embodied the accepted oe of all parties that the industrial and 
productive interests of Virginia could not stand any increase of taxation and that 
this must be acknowledged in any scheme of final adjustment. The representa- 
tive of two syndicates, one of New York and the other of London, and frankly 
confessing that he did not speak for our creditors, Mr. McCulloch proposed that 
if the exclusive privilege and supreme power of refunding the debt were conveyed 
to his syndicates they would use their best exertions to bring the creditors to 
terms.° His bill, in form and prezert, was an irrepealable contract between Vir- 
ginia and these associations of brokers, by and through whom alone the a 
was to proceed.? The accumulation of interest upon the ’peeler and unfand 
bonds, (which in all the eight years from the Pee e of the funding bill had re- 
ceived but 12 per cent.,) now aggregating $5,000,000, was to be capitalized at 50 
cents on the dollar.*® 

The old bonds were to be refunded at par in the proportion of two dollars in con- 
sols to one in ’peelers; and the new bonds were to run for forty years at 3 per cent. 
interest for the first ten years, 4 aed cent. for the next twenty years, and 5 per cent. 
for the remaining ten years, with tax-receivable coupons, and principal and irter- 
est to be exempt forever from all taxation within the State.? Under the former 
bills there had been no such exemption, and the coupons had been subjected to a 
tax which was deducted from them whenever they were presented in payment of 
public dues. It also converted the whole of the debt, ee and interest, from 
one poreiie in currency to one payable in gold,!” or sterling at London, at the option 
of the creditor. A further provision was that if at any one of the semi-annual 
periods for the payment of interest there should not be money in the treasury for 
that vars it should be borrowed, or there should be issued certificates for sums 
of $1 and its multiples, receivable for all taxes, to be hypothecated or sold at not 
less than seventy-five cents on the dollar.!! The See was to seat by install - 
ments, not less than $8,000,000 by the 1st of January, 1880, and of not less than 
$5,000,000 within each su ing six months. Such were the main features of the 
measure as it was perfected and came from the syndicates. That this was 


A MERE BROKER'S JOB 


was obvious upon its face, and it was soon developed that the ’peeler creditors 
were to be atrociously victimized. These, as has been said, had received only the 
equivalent of two years’ interest in eight years, and on each of their one-hun . 
dollar bonds there was overdue and unpaid $36 in interest. This portion of the 
debt was chiefly held by guardians and other fiduciaries under a provision of our 
code requiring them to so invest their trust funds, and the “nature of their securi- 
ties had not as a general thing been changed under any of the previous bills. This 
bill authorized fiduciaries to invest their funds under it without the usual inter- 
position of any court. But mark how the ‘peelerjholder was placed at the mercy 
of the syndicate. Anxious to exchange his helpléss bonds for the better ones pro- 
vided by this bill, he naturally appli to the financial officers of the State to have 
it done. These at once inform im (or her) that they had nothing to do with it 
except as directed and required by Mr. McCulloch’s agent, through whose office 





1 Letter to Messrs. Webb & West, dated July 24, 1877. 

2January 1, 1878. " 

8 Barbour bill, passed February 22, 1878; Senate Journal, 1877-’78, pages 306-307. 
Vetoed February 27, 1878 ; House Journal 1877-'78, page 425. 

4 Act approved March 14, 1878, 

5 Preamble of the bill approved March 28, 1879. 

6 Same preamble. 

7 Section 5 of bill. 

8 Section 4 of bil. 

®* Sections 1, 2, and 3 of bill. 

10Section 1 of bill. 

‘1 Section 12 of bill. 
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all the funding must be transacted. Calling on this agent, he was there informed 
that his ’peeler bonds could not be funded unless accompanied by consol bonds in 
the proportion of $2 in consols to one in 'peelers. Not having the consols, nor the 
means or authority to purchase them, the 'peeler holder had no recourse but to hold 
on to his barren bonds or to sellthem. But who would buy bonds so unproductive 
and which had been put at such disadvantage by the McCulloch bill? Mr. McCul- 
loch’s agent! He would relieve the ’peeler holder of his unmarketable bonds, and 
for every $100 of principal, having upon it accrued and unpaid interest amounting 
to $36, fundable at fifty cents in the dollar, (making a new — of $118,) the 
agent of the syndicates offered only $24, or $96 less than the fundable value of the 
security ! 

It was monstrous, to be sure; but what remedy had the 'peeler holder against 
these brokers into whose hands the State had delivered him; into whose keeping 
had been confided the honor and honesty of the public faith? He had to submit 
and take what they offered him, or hold on to bonds that were worthless in his 
hands, and for which otherwise the bill made no manner of provision. The McCul- 
loch syndicates, meantime, looking forward to this speculation, had taken advan- 
tage of the depression of consol bonds in the market, consequent on the result of 
our State election of 1877, and had provided themselves with a supply of these 
bonds to enable them to proceed in their scheme. They bad also provided in their 
bill that in making up the first installment of eight millions to be funded by the 
ist of January, 1860, the accrued interest to be capitalized at fifty cents in the 
dollar, might be employed as 'peeler principal,' and as the coupons sencomneeas 
this interest were not receivable for taxes and were six years in arrears, the syndi- 
cates purchased a large amount of them for their purposes at seven to ten cents 
in the dollar. They actually did make up their first installment of eight millions 
by using this ’peeler interest to the amount of about one million dollars. 

In looking at this process, with respect to the holder of the 'peeler bonds, the 
question naturally adboes that if he were not an unwilling 


VICTIM OF FORCE 


what is meant by force in this connection? He was certainly no voluntary party 
to the arrangement which excluded him from a fair participation in the funding, 
which repudiated absolutely one-half of his interest, and which pre the syndicates 
such complete mastery of his bonds. His consent was not ny although he was 
as meritorious as any other of the creditors of the State, his bonds resting in the 
faith of the same people, ap of the same debt, and calling for the same rate 
of interest as the “consols.” But he was marked as McCulloch’s game; and when 
he was forced to accept $24 from the syndicates for his bond and accrued interest, 
fundable at $118, the syndicates funded the same and sold the new bonds at mar- 
ket rates for $59.40, thereby realizing a profit of $35.40 on an investment of $24. It 
is easy to see that by a like process with the whole ten million of the ’peeler debt 
the syndicates could have netted $3,500,000 on that alone, without reckoning their 
commissions and profits from other sources in this funding job, of which they had 
the complete monopoly, without restriction as to per cent. They were in no senso 
the agents of the State; in effect, the assignees. The bill was not only forcible in 
the hands of the syndicates as against the ‘peeler creditors, but also as against the 
consol creditors and the State herself. ‘The force here was principally provided in 


THE TAX CERTIFICATES? 


heretofore alluded to, whose issue was compulsory in default of money in the 
treasury to meet any payment of accrued interest under the bill; and as interest 
was payable every six months, with default assured in advance at every such 
period, these certificates, to be sold at seventy-five cents in the dollar, were issuable 
semi-annually and redeemable every six months,’ thus subjecting the State, as long 
as the process was possible, to an exaction of 54 per cent. per month, or 66% per cent. 
per annum, to raise means to pay 3 per cent. interest upon the bonds issued under 
the bill. How much better and more direct, how much more compatible with 
honesty and fair-dealing with the tax-payers, who at last would bear the burden 
of the extortion, it were to raise the rate of taxation, the necessity for which this 
ruinous provision confesses ! 

And just here we might inquire how long it would take by this process to destroy 
tho vitals of a State, long since in the throes of bankruptcy, and unable to make 
buckle and tongue meet, by a wn genes reaching nigh upon one million of dollars 
annually? But as a measure of forcible persuasion and speculation they were 
needed. For it is to be observed that for the purpose of coercing the consol cred- 
itor, who relied upon the sale of his tax cores in the market, and for the further 
perness of speculating in the certificates themselves, the syndicates would take 

hese tax certificates at seventy-five cents on the dollar a ee of their inter- 
est; and thus equipped they were well able to compete with the tax coupons, as 
their tax certificates were equally valuable in payment of taxes and other dues to 
the State, and as the syndicate could not only afford to sell them at seventy-five 
cents on the dellar, but at any lower rate that might be necessary to drive the 
consol-holders to accept the bill and the terms the syndicate choose to offer. At 
seventy-five cents, however, they brought the value of the consol coupon, already 
reduced to 44 per cent., down to 3, the lowest rate borne by the McC h bonds. 
This the funders (or “ debt-payers’’) and brokers designated as a feature of “ per- 
suasion ;” but it is evident enough that it answered all the purposes of force and 
that it was designed to compel the consol creditor to yield to the syndicates. 
While, therefore, the 'peeler creditor was horribly outraged by this bill, it no less 
certainly, though in less de; and in a less direct manner, was fally prepared to 
command the submission of the consol-creditor or to sacrifice him. ° 

It is to be noted, too, that while the consol creditor only got a portion of his tax 
connee, after paying commissions to brokers to sell it at a depreciated rate, his 
bond was subject to taxes, which further diminished his net percentage and re- 
duced the value of his bond; whereas the McCulloch bonds were exempt from all 
taxation and were armed with the power to compel the payment of their full de- 
mand for interest by the issue of the tax-receivable certificates. It was not to be 
doubted that a measure possessing so many objectionable features as the McCulloch 
bill would encounter strenuous opposition before the people; and accordingly the 
readjusters organized to defeat it, making an active canvass to elect a Legislature 
pledged to its repeal and to a 


READJUSTMENT 


that should fully respond to the defhands of the situation. Hereupon the debt- 
governs, resuming their conservative guise, called a meeting of the conservative 

tate committee, where only fifteen ot the twenty-seven members appeared, twelve 
of these being funders and three readjusters. Against the protest of the three 
readjuster committeemen, these twelve (commonly known as the ‘‘rump”) pro- 
ceeded, in effect, to overrule the convention of 1877 and make the McCulloch Mil 
the platform of the party, assuming to excommunicate all who declined to support 
that measure. 

It is unnecessary to go into details of the warm canvass that ensued. Suffice it 
to say that against all the odds of equipment and munition the readjusters, to the 
dismay and astonishment of the funders, carried the State by a majority of over 
20,000 votes, of which over 15,000 was white majority. In the senate were chosen 
23 readjasters to 17 funders, and in the house were elected 57 readjusters to 43 
funders. A majority of the legislators-elect, of both the republican and the con- 





1 Section 4 of bill. 
2Section 12o0f bill. 
’Sections 8 and 11 of bill. 


servative es, were sipenaly opposed to the McCulloch bill. These, 
ing as usters, elected © capitol officers and county judges, I myself 


CHOSEN UNITED STATES SENATOR 


over Colonel Withers by a joint conservative white jority, exclusive of all col- 
ored and en votes, of 7, of which 3 were in the house and 4 in the senate— 
ped total joint readjuster vote being 80, to 60 cast for Colonel Withers and all 
others. 


And here I hog. to say that this reference to myself seems necessary; for, while 
I was never candidate of a own motion for the Senate of the United States, no 
sooner was the separate an bots myo action of the readjusters entered upon 
than the movement was denounced by the Bourbon-funder democracy as one aimed 
to carry me to the Senate. In point of fact, Bourbonism and its twin funderism 
had forced the movement, not only as necessary to compel a final settlement of the 
debt, but to save the free schools, defend the right of suffrage, rid the State from 
the reign of Bourbon-funderism, and free the people, all the people, from the domi- 
nation of a political clique, as prejudiced and illiberal in its opinions as it was inso- 
lent and overbearing in its acts. Butin hope to discredit, injure, and defeat the 
movement and its objects by ascribing to it a mere motive of personal ambition, I 
was selected as the sacrifice, and all the vials of Bourbon wrath and aspersion 
were poured out upon me. Thus my nomination in the first instance was the work 
of the Bourbons. The people accepted the nomination; made it one of the issues, 
and a Legislature was chosen which triumphantly elected me. The Bourbon cry 
during the canvass was, ‘‘ Anything and anybody to beat Manone!”’ and had the 
readjusters been defeated, several gentlemen would have seriously contested Sena- 
tor Withers’ claim to renomination and re-election; but, as it was, they all grace- 
fully deferred to him, and allowed him the honor of certain defeat ! 

The developments that at once ensued demonstrated how egregiously in error 
the funders had been in their calculations. They had promised not only a suffi- 
ciency of revenue to carry their bill and all expenses of government, including sup- 
port of the schools, but a large surplus. On the Ist of January, 1880, when the 
readjuster State oflicers came into power, instead of the surplus of $525,600 so con- 
fidently promised,! after defraying the current expenses of the government, in- 
cluding the prone motes he schools and the pormans of interest. it was actually 
discovered that a plate been prepared with a proof impression in the auditor's 
office? for the issue of tax certificates, to be sold at seventy-five cents on the dollar, 
to pay the first interest demand of this new funding scheme. In the treasury there 
was only $22,494, and against this was an alarming and pressing floating dobt 
amounting to a total of $2,552,372, wee $1,504,245 of intercepted and di- 
verted school taxes, $60, of eee riated funds due the 

e Coe 


rat- 


,482 due colleges, $40, 
literary fund, $163,894 in warrants outstanding against ary and $783,231 
in tax-receivable coupons overdue and unpaid. Among the first acts of the re- 
adjuster Legislature was one to authorize the borrowing of $200,000 for the relief 
and maintenance of the lunatic asylums, which for months past had been a 
served as best the officials could obtain supplies upon credit. In this signal man- 
ner had the estimates of the funders miscarried, while the better founded calcula- 
tions of the readjusters were amply verified. 

With only the first installment of $8,000,000 funded under it, the McCulloch 
bill had been so severely condemned by the ay that the syndicate abandoned 
it, having already, however, profited largely y the gross appliances of extortion 
provided for them in that measure. They held the contract to refund our debt at 
their own option, the State and her creditors being rigidly bound to the syndicate 
as long as these chose; but the syndicate were bound only at their own sweet will 
and pleasure.® 
READJUSTER REFORM. 


In taking ssiop so far of the government of Virginia, which had so long been 
administered by the funders or so-called debt-payers, the readjusters not only found 


an empty treasury beleaguered by immediate c amounting to two and a half 
millions of dollars, all clamorous for payment ; not only surprised the auditor's office 


in the very act of issuing tax certificates to be sold at seventy-five cents in the dol- 
lar to raise money at per cent. a your to pay 3 per cent. on the McCulloch bill ; 
not only found that eight years of debt-paying talk and funder control had not only 
failed to pay the debt of 1871, but had actually allowed arrearage to accumulate to 
about nine millions of dollars, when you include interest due the sinking fund and 
the $1,816,000 with which they began to ran the government; not only found our 
asylums and colleges em for lack of due support from the State, and our 
whole free-school Spe paralyzed by an unfriendly and illegal conversion of its 
funds to the sum of over one million and a half to other uses, but chaos and mis- 
management, not to say fraud and corruption, were discovered to have reigned 
bas sy eer almost every department of the administration. 

In the accounts of the penitentiary it was at once developed that the agent and 
storekeeper had defalcated to about $35,000 ;* in the office of the auditor of public 
accounts the public business was all behindhand ; county treasurers and other col- 
lectors in arrears for an aggregate running through several years of over $400,000 ; 
illegal and extortionate charges on criminal account had been eos paid in 
large sums to city sergeants and others; and by indulgence, favoritism, procrasti- 
nation, and negligence our revenues had fallen into wretched disorder. In the 
second auditor's office bonds refunded, or that had never been legally issued, were 
missing, and coupons that had been received for taxes (some of them uncanceled) 
were gone, and Rhee ays nah committee of investigation, with a long search still 
before it, has al y found that bonds and coupons have disa to a sum ex- 

g one hundred thousand dollars; and on almost every d inefficiency, if 
not peculation, was ex . The party of reform and of the people, the readjust- 
ers, at once set about the improvement of State affairs. 

The frauds on the soos were stop and legal process appealed to for re- 
imbursement from former offenders, or for their criminal punishment; defaulting 
and delinquent collectors of the revenue were no longer indulged, and the neces- 
sary steps were taken to compel prompt settlement for the future and to recover 
the unpaid deficiencies of the _— ; @new vigor and a fresh vigilance were brought 
into every division of the public service; the voter and the — as far as the 
ps range were responsible for the execution of the laws, found fairness and im- 
Pp ity at the polls and in the courts; the schools were revived, for not only 
were their current dues awarded them, but large payments were made on the ar- 
rears sugeener’y kept from them ; the ae Se under funder rule, had. 
cost the State annually a sum scarcely ever less $60,000, has now already be- 
come practically self-sup and, under readjuster rs will soon 
yield a handsome income to the Commonwealth; and in every department where 
the readjusters have gai control, our affairs even in this brief interval are ex- 
bibiting marked improvement. Yet it is not alone in the important details of 
practical quae that the readjusters have —_ great and beneficial 
changes. blic sentiment itself has been enlightened and liberalized by the 
movement. Bourbonism has lost its grip on our politics. Our people, 


WEARIED AND EXHAUSTED 


b ¥ the hard service exacted of them under the unremunerative despotism of rae. 
dice and passion, are opening their eyes and g the blind leaders that 








1 Address of so-called State conservative committee, dated August 8, 1879. 
2 Which is still in possession of Auditor Massey. 

3 Statement by first auditor, July 16, 1880. 

4Second auditor's report, 1880. 

5 Section 5. 

6 Senate Journal 1879-’80, page 87; Document 20, Senate Journal 1879-’80. 
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have led them into so many ditches of disappointment and disaster, and are anx- 
ious to end the strife of sections by every proper and reasonable concession that 
may contribute to the full restoration of national harmony and good will and that 
may afford them opportunities of fairly sharing in the material prosperity of the 
country. Butit was with the debt that the readjusters were chiefly ex to deal, 
and they at once showed that they were equal to the occasion. Taught by the 


*long series of failures made by the funders, the readjusters had learned that what- 


ever spirit of repudiation existed in this State had been fostered by the reckless 
methods of *‘ debt paying,” that only madea mockery of promise and a farce of per- 
formance. Too often seduced by these nominal “ debt-payers " into schemes ut- 
terly beyond their ability, and impossible of execution, people began to grow 
familiar with default or irritated by postponements that but increased the debt 
or complicated its condition, while our capacity to pay seemed perpetually to be- 
come less and less. It was thus, by extravagant undertakings with regard to our 
obligations, that some began to view these cllendiane. not as claims to be paid ac- 
cording to our resources, but as pe for “ high rhetoric, ” and for that Micawber 
policy which readily gives its bond on no better security than what the chances 
of the future may “‘turn up.” When this species of trifling, which inevitably 
tended to create a — sentiment carelessof payment, where only promises to pay 
were required, and which as surely pointed to repudiation as an eventual result, 
the readjusters would have nothing to do except to condemn and oppose it. Rec- 
ognizing the fact that the people of Virginia nevertheless are 


NOT REPUDIATORS, 


but are honestly eager to provide for the payment of every dollar of the principal 
of their just indebtedness and of interest to the full extent of their a: the 
first inquiry of the readjusters (never before properly instituted) was: What is 
our debt? and what the utmost stretch of our annual revenues for the payment of 
interest? These inquiries, so natural and so necessary in the case of all debtors, 
was mere than ordinarily pressing in the case of Virginia, confronted by ademand 
dating from 1861, when the present State of West a was included in our 
territory, and running through years of war and of military occupation and gov- 
ernment, and when the debt now been woefully confused and worse confounded 
by the several abortive and wretched efforts at settlement which had been insti- 
tuted by the honorable “ debt-payers,” brokers, and missionary syndicates. Goin 
back to 1861 we find that the debt of Virginia at that date was $31,180,000,' an 
taking that as a basis, the readjusters, without abating it one dollar, have as- 
sumed that two-thirds of that sum is the just measure of the proportion of the 
am principal for which this Commonwealth is legally, justly, and equitably 
liable; and in thus apportioning the debt as it stood when West Virginia was a 
partof this State they have acted because West Virginia has declined in effect to 
co-operate with this State in determining their respective eee rtions of the 
joint obligations, because even the funding bill and the McCulloch bill so adjusted 
the relative liabilities of the two States, use one-third of the territory com- 
prised in this State at the creation of the debt went to the formation of West Vir- 
ginia, and because it is an established doctrine in public debts, with exceptions 
arising only from the nature or necessity of particular cases or from positive stip- 
ulations, that they follow the land, and that the just measure of the rate of inter- 
est upon them are the products of the land. 

The principal on this basis once determined brought them to the consideration 
of the question of interest, and guided only wm be utmost realiable surplus, after 
main ng the government and schools, to derived from a rate of taxation, 
admitted to be the highest that can be borne, it was seen, as I have demonstrated, 
to be3 per cent. The creditor takes the obligation of the sovereign, subject to the 
exigencies of public policy as much as though nominated in the bond. 


THE RIDDLEBERGER BILL 


on this basisand upon these principles proceeds by legal methods to enforce equity 
between the State and the creditors and between all classes of the creditors. I 
makes the principal, in round figures, twenty millions, interest 3 per cent., both 
payable incurrency. It refuses to violate the express terms of the constitution of 
the State by exempting this class of property from the common burden.? It rests 
the whole obligation upon the good faith of the le, the highest pledge a sov- 
ereign State can offer and ought to give. Had this bill, passed by the Legislature, 
been approved by the governor it was to have been submitted to the ple for 
ratification, so that it should lack no sanction to give it validity and finality. But 
ford att mney vetoed the measure, and it fell temporarily. Yet it embodies, as the 
\justers believe, the will and wishes of our people as to the debt, and is the 
only practical scheme of readjustment which deals equitably with all the creditors, 
rescues them from the clutch of the brokers, and insures the integrity of the obli- 
gation, the regular payment of interest, the proper value of the security, and the 
earty recognition of the obligor. “It is to the property of the citizen and not to 
the demand of the creditor of the State that the original faith of society is pledged. 
The claim of the citizen is prior in time, paramount in title, superior in equity.” 
So believing, the usters stand firmly by the Riddleberger bill and expect to 
make it the successful solution of this vexed question. 

In fixing the principal debt of Virginia at $19,665,176, it is obvious that about 
$13,600,000 of the principal which the McCulloch bill sought to fasten upon us has 
been eliminated ; ut it is equally obvious that no such principal as $33,256,000 can 
be justly claimed against this State. How, then, is that enormous amount (greater 
than the whole debt of undivided Virginia) made up? By 

CAPITALIZING SIMPLE AND COMPOUND INTEREST 


which accrued during the period of war and reconstruction. We notonly object to 
this usurious and oppressive mode of accumulation against us, but we peremptorily 
reject the whole claim for any interest at all for the period indicated. We might 
rest our right to do this simply upon the plea of necessity—the public exigency; 
that war and the quasi condition of war under the military rule actually deprived 
us of all ability to meet the interest; that our present circumstances imperatively 
demand the abatement. Besides, we made tender within our ability. The greater 
portion of our interest was payable in Richmond, and we offered to pay that in Vir- 
ginia treasury notes (always at premium over confederate money), but they were 
refused, although our soldiers were paid off in such, or inferior money, and im- 
pressed supplies forthe army and government were paid for in thesame funds. The 
interest on that portion of the debt held abroad was also tendered in tobacco and 
cotton to the British and Austrian consuls at Richmond, but on consultation with 
their ministers at Washington it was declined, lest it might be considered offensive 
by the Federal Government, although the British Government had recognized the 
belligerent rights of the confederacy.® 

I shall not attempt to cite in detail the legal authorities and precedents with re- 
gard to the suspension and abatement of interest during war, although the prin- 
ciple was asserted and maintained in Virginia and other States as to interest 
during our revolutionary war on claims held against citizens of the States. Thomas 
Jefferson, Judge Pendleton of Virginia, and others,4 might be quoted with respect 
to the matter; and if the interest did not run against the private party, because 





'There have been redemptions of this original principal by the sinking fund, 
which accounts for the apparent discrepancy between this sum and the Riddleber- 
ger principal as two-thirds of it. 

2 Article X section 1. 

5 Report of commissioners of sinking fund, November, 1863. 

*Volume 1 American State eo Jefferson to Hammond, British minister ; 
volume 1 Call's Virginia Reports, Judge Pendleton in McCallvs. Turner. See also 
Code 1873, page 1120, and Lacy vs. Stamper and others, 27 Grattan, 65. 


he could not make profit during war with which to pay it, and was prevented b 
the condition of war from reaching his creditor to pay him, even had he been real- 
izing an income sufficient for that purpose, a fortiori it did not run against Vir- 

inia, a State of the Union at war with other States and the Federal Government, 

leaguered and blockaded both by land and sea, and desolated throughout her 
borders by 
FIRE AND SWORD, 

especially when she made tender of payment, to the best of her ability, and was 
refused. Equity at least, if not law, must sustain her claim to be relieved of this 
exaction under all the circumstances; and when it is seen and admitted that it 
is positively beyond her ability, the matter is concluded. Heretofore, having a net 
revenue averaging only $2,430,000 annually,! the recent reassessment of real prop- 
erty in Virginia (as commanded to be done every five years by the constitution) 
has resulted in a decrease of valuations of not less than 20 per cent., and we can- 
not for the future safely count - a net yearly income greater than $2,100,000.? 
To put our annual expenses o: } (ater at $900,000 is a figure only possible 
through the strictest economy and without any allowance for extraordinary con- 
tingencies that may arise at any moment.’ 

The constitutional apportionment to the free schools will require $500,000 a year, 
varying in accordance with the receipts from the poll tax, (which were larger when 
its payment was not required to exercise the right of suffrage.) We thus have 
$1,400,000 of current liability for expenses of government and schools that must be 
met, and this leaves only $700,000 of the $2,100,000.of net annual revenue to be ap- 

lied to the debt. This will pay 3 per cent. on $20,000,000 and leave a surplus of 
$100,000 ; but we have at once a pressing floating debt of $2,552,000 to extinguish, 
and if we should apply the whole surplus to this end it would take us twenty-five 
years to extinguish it. Of this $2,552,000 of floating debt $783,000 is in tax-receiv- 
able coupons, past due, that may be used to intercept and practically decrease our 
revenues. With our credit re-established there can be no difficulty in bridging over 
this immediate demand. But our affairs will improve, no doubt; yet as our re- 
sources may expand, so will our needs grow. we need a new capitol and 
various other public buildings. Our asylums are inadequate, and many of our in- 
sane, white and colored, are confined in our county jails.® 

And we must not let hope in the future mislead us in this grave matter. Weare 
much worse off to-day, financially, than we were in 1871, when we passed the 
funding bill. The assessment justcompleted of our real estate is to stand for five 
years, and within that period at any rate we can count safely only on a revenue of 
$2,100,000 net for all purposes. 

TAXES CANNOT BE INCREASED. 

Even the Bourbon-funders, so-called “‘ wet a ay ll have admitted that by word 
and deed. Nothing is more evident than that their duty immediately on the passage 
of the funding bill was to levy a tax sufficient to meet its requirements, if they hon- 
estly meant that measure as a settlement. Then and every day since, if their pro- 
fessions of ‘‘ debt-paying "’ were not empty boasts, their first and oy duty in this 
regard was to raise the rate of taxation to the necessary height. But they 
have invariably declined todo. This, indeed, they have always voted against—no 
matter their pretensions for the observance of ore go tory they would proclaim 
sacred and inviolable. Sacred or not, it is apparent that we have but $700,000 a 
year to meet our annual liability forinterest. For, differ as they do radically about 
many things, both funders and readjusters agree that taxes cannot be increased. 
Allour debt bills and all our platforms, coming from either side, proclaim the same 
conelusion as to this. We believe $19,665,176 to be the just and equitable measure 
of our — debt, and 3 per cent. thereon the limit of our ability, as well as a fair 
rate of interest ; we propose to settle at these figures as a final disposition of a mat- 
ter which is kept in controversy, to the injury of the State and her creditors and 
only to the benefit of brokers and philanthropic syndicates. As I have heretofore 
said, if the inviolability of contracts is to be insisted on, and if this Virginia is to 
be held to the liability incurred by the Virginia of 1860-’61, then 

THE FIRST DEPARTURE 

from these was committed in the funding bill of 1871, which repudiated one-third 
of the debt by referring it to West Virginia, and which refused all interest to 
creditors who declined to accept that bill and surrender $3 for $2. The McCulloch 
bill itself goes still further when it positively repudiates one-third of the old debt, 
repudiates one-half of the whole arrearage of interest on the ’peeler and unfunded 
debt, while full interest has been paid upon the consol; and, instead of adhering 
to the original agreement for 6 per cent., proposes to pay only 3, 4, and 5 per cent. 
And in the last session of the General Assembly the Bourbon-funder eee Y 
surrendered oe irrepealability of contracts and the inviolability of 
contracts—when, after having already ed the Bocock-Fowler bill, and the Me- 
Culloch bill, and the funding bill, all impairing the obligation of the contract of 
1860-'61, and each in derogation, violation, and re of its predecessors, they united 
in voting for the Ross-Hamilton substitute, which offered a uniform interest of 3 
per cent. Thus all parties have recognized the right and necessity for some de- 
parture from the original terms of a bargain which has never had theapproval of the 
sarune ; which we cannot execute. And, that confessed, then the ts of the 

eparture are only to be determined by the necessity which authorizes and the 
equities which demand it. These limits, by careful methods, are found and fixed 
in the Riddleberger bill, where, recognizing every dollar of our just indebtedness, 
we undertake a rate of interest as great as our revenues and ability warrant. Itis 
asimple sum of figures, and the wayfaring man, though a fool, need not errtherein. 

There is much more that might be said, but I forbear to tres: further u 
your indulgence. Weare anxious to determine and settle the debt, and we shall 
be happy if the liberal and generous impulses of the northern people shall lead them 
to aid us by their countenance and sympathy to a consummation so devoutly to be 
wished. e are not repudiators. e acknowledge every dollar that we believe 
we justly owe, and we intend to pay it; and if we ask an abatement in the rate of 
interest, it is our poverty, not our will, consents. Our case is hard, indeed. We 
cannot pay the debt as claimed against us. No one in Virginia will any longer 
pretend that we can. He is honest who engages to pay no more than he has means 
to pay with. He is not honest who promises with the knowledge of inability to 
perform. Nor can we allow the matter to stand as it is, to run against us, without 
exposing ourselves to the shame of actual and 


COMPULSORY REPUDIATION. 
The case of the creditors is not much better. Many of them are receiving no 
interest at all, and a large proportion of them under debt-paying auspices have 


1Statement of first auditor to senate, dated January 24, 1879. : 

2 Twenty-five per cent. decrease on our revenue from real property is $301,049.99 ; 
20 per cent., $240,839.99. 4 S 

3 They averaged $1,114,007.86 a year from 1670 to 1878, both inclusive. See audi- 


tor’s statement of January 24, 1879. 

4The school system went _ ° en in 1871. _— that year te ios oo 
ive, the avera yment annu ‘or the nine years © supportof sc! 
$357,362.30 ; s aaenel average areenreas for the nine years, $107,138.30 ; total an- 
nual average, $524,500.60. See Auditor Taylor's report for 1879; Auditor Massey’s 
statement of July 16, 1880, and Auditor Taylor’s statement of January 24, 1879. 

5 In his report for 1879, document 16, the first auditor reported one hundred and 
thirty-three insane persons in — and city jails and elsewhere, not in asylums 
with no reports from many counties. 
6See that bill, offered aa substitute to the Riddleberger bill February 26, 1880 ; 


see House Joarnal, 1879-’80, page 368. 
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received only two years’ interest in eight years. The bonds of a great portion of 
the debt can only be sold at an immense sacrifice to the holders, and none of the 
bonds have any stable value or afford the holder the interest which they promise. 
Meantime State and creditor are unhappy. Both, too, are losing by delay and by 
the futile plans of adjustment that do not respond to the demands of the situation, 
or that are fashioned only in the interests of the brokers. These last—the brokers— 
are the only ones who make profit out of our unsettled finances; these gentry im- 
partially victimizing both Virginia and her creditors, and, finding equal oppor- 
tunity of speculation whether bonds rise or fall, are happy in either event and 
care litthe who may be their victims. Any final settlement would be objectionable 
to these jobbers in the necessities and misfortunes of the State and individuals, 
and no scheme that will effect such a settlement can hope for their approval. And 
with the readjustment of the debt as proposed, the readjusters come into full con- 
trol of the Commonwealth, remove 
THE BOURBON REACTIONISTS 

from place and power, and start Virginia on a new career of progress, prosperity, 
and greatness. Free suffrage for all men; a fair count at the polls ; free education 
for all children, and an impartial administration of the constitution and the laws 
for all citizens, will be the internal policy of the liberal party which shall have de- 
throned the Bourbons; and with respect to the nation and our sister States, the 
same liberal party will insist upon and inculcate honest submission to the results 
of the war; due observance of the constitutional amendments, the reconstruction 
acts, and all the other expressed and implied conditions that accompanied 
toration of Virginia to the Union ; the cultivation of fraternal relations with our 
fellow-citizens of every quarter, and the removal of sectional jealousies and race 
distinctions in all our politics.! 


T now also want to challenge my colleague or Senators in sympathy 
with him to controvert by proof one single statement of facts or figures 
which that paper contains. ay colleague lately laid a paper before 
the public on this subject so full of errors that few of the organs of 
his own party in Virginia dared to publish it, and some of these had to 
apologize or explain its mistakes, not the least of which was a neg- 
lect to draw the distinction between gross and net revenues, when 
it is notorious that the insolvent capitation and er apred tax and cost 
of collection is equal to 17 per cent. of the whole levy. A proper 
regard for the time of Senators who cannot feel e! great interest 
in this domestic affair forbids that I should treat this subject fur- 
ther. 

Mr. President, I shall now ask the attention of Senators to a mat- 
ter that I conceive is of more concern to them than what I have 
been discussing. In the report of the proceedings of Friday I find 
the following inquiry, propounded by the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
VOORHEES] to the Senator from Illinois, [Mr. LoGaN :] 

I will ask one now, whether he would put his name, with all the patronage of 
Illinois at his command, on the back of the papers of an yg so sa for the s' lest 
post-office in his State who said that he was not in favoro paying the national debt 
or the debt of Illinois or an thereof—not as a thing of yesterday, but now, 
for I do not understand that Mr. Riddleberger has changed his views as they were 
laid down, not on a dead issue as to the war, but on a living issue, as was boasted 
in the presence of this Senate by the leader with whom the other side have made 
their coalition. : 

Mr. President, I might ask the distinguished Senator how he finds 
it compatible with the sentiment injected in this inquiry to associate 
with gentlemen on his side of the Chamber; how he finds it com- 
patible to take the hand of gentlemen who represent States on this 
floor that have not repudiated. Oh,no; they have not repudiated, 
but they have readjusted! I do not know, sir, what authority this 
interrogative statement is based upon. I do know, sir, that it is 
without foundation, both in its reference to the State and the national 
debt. [have spoken from the stand with Mr. Riddleberger more than 
once, and I have never heard him even express his approval of the 
views of the Senator from Indiana on the national debt. On the 
contrary, one of the leaders of the opposition in Virginia long since 
promulgated opinions on the national debt which entered largely 
into ourcampaign. It was carried upon the hustings by Mr. Riddle- 
berger, and always criticised in a manner that could leave no doubt 
of his position. The document covers some ten or more columns of 
& newspaper and is too img fe read, but it is briefly summarized in 
this conclusion, which I shall read; and this comes from one of the 
distinguished leaders of the party to which my colleague belongs. 
Says that distinguished gentleman, in treating of this grave and great 
financial problem of the country : . 

REMEDIES PROPOSED. 

6. I have endeavored to diagnose the disease. What remedies shall he apply to 
it? I would say— 

First, abolish national banks; second, abolish the tax on and revive the State 
banks; third, substitute Treasury notes for national-bank notes; fourth, make 
them receivable for custom duties, as well as all debts, public and private ; fifth, 
stop the sale of bonds for redemption purposes, and repeal the redemption act—— 

Mr. CONKLING. Who says that? 

Mr. MAHONE. One of the most distinguished leaders of the party 
to which my colleague belongs, 

Mr. CONKLING. We have not heard his name; we do not know 
whom the Senator méans. 

Mr. MAHONE. Out of that consideration which governs me not 
to introduce, as by the example of my colleague I might, the names 
of distinguished gentlemen, I have forborne; but if he wants the 
name, he shall have it. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Name him. 

Mr. MAHONE. Major John W. Daniel. 
and, sixth, pay off all United States bonds in paper which were contracted to be 


the res- 


so paid to maintain State credit. 

e shall thus be relieved of a great ea of taxes; money will flow into the 
dry channels of business; our paper, by being made to perform all the paying 
functions of silver and gold, wi 


be preserved near par ; our State, empowered to 


1See the readjuster platform of February, 1879, and that of July, 1880. 


establish banks, will have control of its finances; and hope will come to a people 
bordering on despair. The iniquitous measures of Federal finance have brought 
Virginia to the verge of repudiation. 

Reverse them, and the enhanced values of our productions will enable us to pay 
interest on our debt. Give the bondholder his p He has no right to demand 
more. Give the people theirdue. They demand it, and will be content with no 
less. Thus fairly and squarely duty will be done, and while preserving against 
monopoly and aggrandizement and tyrannous power the rights of American free- 
men, we shall be enabled to preserve also untarnished that sacred and precious 
legacy which our fathers bequeathed us and which our brave comrades defended, 
‘“THE HONOR AND FAIR FAME OF VIRGINIA.” 

These are the views of one of the leaders of the Funder-Bourbon 
party in Virginia, and the gentleman named by my colleague as their 
candidate for governor. I do not suppose the Senator will call them 
repudiation doctrines, although I am not sufficiently acquainted with 
the narrow distinctions between the “ Indiana notion” and the “ Ohio 
idea” to say with which this accords. I shall leave to the Senator, 
who I am told can make the waters of the Wabash flow backward by 
the power of his invincible phrases, to enlighten the Senate on this 
point when Federal affairs shall again be subject for consideration 
instead of Virginia readjustment. [Laughter.] 

It may not be amiss, however, to suggest to the Senator that he 
avail himself of the first caucus opportunity for a conference with 
the Senator from Delaware, [Mr. BAyarD,] and thus readjust the 
differences which seem to exist between the democracy East and West 
on gold and greenbacks, so that hereafter the party may have defined 
paar les upon which to a itself before the country. It might 

well also to readjust all differences in the party on the vital ques- 
tion of tariffand free trade, so that every man may understand what 
the principles are, and it may some day elect a President. 

I ask Senators now, whether in their serious moments they mar- 
veled at their inability to know whether I was or am a democrat? 
Who here are the oracles of this alleged democratic party? and who 
its accredited leaders? I see on this floor a combination of all sorts 
of conflicting elements and antagonistic views, calling itself a dem- 
ocratic party, horrified at readjustment, but making no complaint 
of repudiation, ready at all times not only to claim but to invite and 
invoke the vote of the Southern States in presidential elections. Re- 
adjusters are unfit associates for that party, but the Senators who 
represent States that in some way or other have gotten rid of so many 
millions of their public obligations are very proper associates. But 
when I come to analyze it I am left to conjecture for myself which 
best embodies the essence of democracy—the stalwart, hard-money 
democracy of Delaware, the stalwart greenback democracy of Indi- 
ana, or that ingenious contrivance called the ‘Ohio idea,” of which 
the Senator [Mr. PENDLETON] is the putative father. When I look 
to its leadership here Iam equally dumbfounded. If I judge from the 
frequency of his speeches and his ae of right to direct me, 
I must accept the Senator from Georgia [Mr. BRowN ] as the wearer of 
that honorable distinction. He, too, seems to have troubled dreams 
about readjustment and what it means, yet I question whether the 
world has produced a man who could so readily readjust himself to 
all conditions and to all circumstances. He says he has always been 
true to principle—always ready to sacrifice his own ambition and his 
own fortune for the good of the country. It was unnecessary to state 
the Jast to Senators who see him standing here without ambition and 
without fortune. When he pursues a principle he does it with alac- 
rity. He got ahead of the — and the democratic party in the 
effort to dissolve the Union, and was the first governor of a Southern 
State to confiscate private property in the port of Savannah, and 
seized Fort Pulaski and a Government arsenal before the act of seces- 
sion. Rumor, that old dame that is whispering in his ear about me, 
says that his objective point then was the presidency of the confed- 
eracy. In the struggle that ensued he was earnest for the cause till 
its fortunes began to wane, and with his militia he 2handoned the 
starry cross to itsfate. After the war we hear of him in the Chicago 
republican convention to nominate a President, there as here imitat- 
ing if not rivaling the Laureate’s stream, which says, (with some 
license of my own :) 

Men may come and men may go, 
But I go on forever. 


We next hear of him as a radical candidate for the United States 
Senate and beaten by a more moderate republican, Joshua Hill, 
by a combination of democrats with the republicans. He next 
appears as the appointee of the carpet-bag Governor Bullock as 
chief-justice of the State supreme court, which position he subse- 
quently resigned to take the presidency of a railroad. Now we have 
him here the leader of a party he callsdemocratic. Hisexplanation 
of all this is that the democratic party erred and abandoned him, 
now it has righted itself and rallied upon his grand reserve of undy- 
ing, unchangeable principles. Mr. President, this probably accounts 
for my anomalous position. When the democratic party went in 
search of the Senator from Georgia it left me. [Laughter.] Like 
him I shall try to hold this position till it returns, in the mean time 
sacrificing all my ambition and all my fortune. When they return 
I may be crowned its leader for the same reasons that induced it to 
wreathe the forehead of the venerable Senator. 

Mr. President, I cannot part with the distinguished Senator untii 
I have relieved his mind of all the perplexity I have occasioned it. 
There are rumors, he says, of a bargain. If Iam the recipient of 
any consideration here 1 suppose Iam much indebted for it to the 
fact that the Senator did not know of the opportunity. But I will 
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in this connection answer all the innuendoes of Senators on this a 
distinctly. With due regard for the dignity and decorum of this body, 
I hurl back with scorn and contempt every imputation from whatso- 
ever quarter that my action here has been induced by any other con- 
sideration than the promotion of the interests of my people and the 
welfare of the whole country. No gentleman in any station will con- 
stitute himself a searcher of the human heart and presume to evolve 
the motives which should prompt representative conduct. 

If rumor is to be brought into this Chamber, who of Senators here 
could not entertain us for an hour or two with what the breezes 
wafted here from Georgia about the methods by which the distin- 
guished Senator obtained his appointment bere. And who does not 
know, what is more than rumor, of the a re meetings held in 
his State over that appointment. Against all this he now stands vin- 
dicated by his subsequent election, and from this he should learn the 
valuable lesson that every Senator should be left to adjust his accounts 
with his own constituency. 

Mr. President, I must beg the indulgence of this Senate for a few 
minutes longer, to do justice by one for the introduction of whose 
name here I am responsible. It is reported generally that some Sen- 
ators of the democratic party are ready and willing to abandon oppo- 
sition to the further organization of this Senate if the name of Mr. 
Riddleberger shall be withdrawn. If that be true, I ask Senators to 
confess the fact and let it go to the country, that they are ready and 
willing to yield the organization of the Senate if only their revenge 
can be satisfied in the defeat of one of Virginia’s own honorable and 
nonored sons, in the person of Captain Riddleberger. They can yield 
a complete republican organization, but cannot accept this Virginia 
readjuster. I note with astonishment the reasons assigned, but dis- 
cern very clearly the real and underlying ones. Say they, he is of 
the repudiating party. Ifso, Mr. President, I, too, am of that party. 
This I have sufficiently answered for both and for my State. But, 
sir, I want to reply further to some Senators on this point. They 
want a solid South. Can they not permit us to join the solid column 
of States with readjusted debts? Can they not accept a Sergeant- 
at-Arms who is the patron of the Riddleberger bill? As I said, they 
represent States here whose indebtedness has been arbitrarily scaled 
to less than thirty-five cents on the dollar in the aggregate. The 
State of West Virginia is represented here by two Senators; yet the 
certificates which represent her portion of the old Virginia debt are 
worth but ten to twelve cents in the market, and she has never sug- 
gested by her executive or Legislature, as far as I can learn, a purpose 
topay any partof hershare. Imight recite the facts in detailin relation 
to other States, but it would be too tedious. With due deference to 
the Senators from North Carolina, I shall present a copy of the bill 
under which the debt of that State was adjusted from nearly sixteen 
millions, as of before the war, to a fraction over four millions now, 
and this bearing 4 per cent. I ask the Clerk to read this bill. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


SEcTION 1. That when any person or persons, holding and owning any bond or 
bonds of the State of North Carolina, issued in pursuance of any act of Assembly 
passed at any time before the 20th day of May, 1861, exclusive of bonds issued for 
the construction of the North Carolina Railroad, or in pursuance of the act of the 
General Assembly passed at its session in 1865, it being chapter 3 of the laws of 
1865, or in pursuance of an act . by the General Assembly at its session in 
1867, it being chapter 56 of the laws of 1867, or in opts of an act entitled 
“An act to provide for the payment of the State debt contracted before the war,” 
ratified on the 10th day of August, 1868 ; or any registered certificate or certificates 
belonging to the board of education, issued in pursuance of an act of the General 
Assembly of 1867, shall surrender and deliver such bond or bonds, with the cou- 
pons attached thereto, or registered certificate or certificates, to the treasurer of 
the State, then, and in that case, it shall be the duty of the treasurer of the State, 
and he is hereby requested, to issue and deliver to the — surrendering such 
bond or bonds, certificate or certificates, a new bond or bonds of the State due and 
payable thirty years from the Ist day of July, 1830, bearing interest from date at 
the rate of 4 per cent. per annum, payable semi-annually on the ist of January and 
July in each successive year at the office of the public treasurer. 





* . * 


* * * * 

Sec. 4. These bonds shall be exchanged for the old bonds of the State mentioned 
in the first section of this act at the following rates: 

Class 1. For the bonds issued before the 20th day of May, 1861, 40 per cent. of 
the pee of the bond or bonds so surrendered. 

Cc 2. For the bonds issued since the close of the war, by authority of acts 
passed before the war, to aid in the construction of the Western North Carolina 
Railroad, and the bonds issued in eae of the said act of Assembly of 1865, 
chapter 3, and act of Assembly, 1867, chapter 56; the bonds issued October 1, 1861, 
by authority of act of 1861, chapter 137, for Western (Coalfield) Railroad; the 
bonds issued October 1, 1861, by authority of act of 1854~-'55,chapter 228, section 
35, and resolution September 12, 1861; and the said registered certificates of the 
literary fund for the bonds issued July 1, 1862, by authority of act of 1860-61 
chapter 142, for the construction of the Wilmington, Charlotte and Rutherfo 
Railro ad, twenty-jive per cent. of the principal of the bonds or certificates so surren- 

ered. 

Class 3. And those issued in pursuance of the said funding acts of March 10, 
1866, and August 20, 1868, fifteen per cent. of the principal of bond or bonds so sur- 
rendered: Provided, That all bonds issued in exchange for the new bonds shall 
be surrendered with all coupons attached. 


Mr. MAHONE. Mr. President, I desire to make that which has 
just been read by the Clerk part of this record, in order that it may 
go down to posterity yr tome the Riddleberger bill, that after gen- 
erations may learn the difference between readjustment in Virginia 
and somet' & else in the State of North Carolina. 

That bill followed close upon the executive recommendation, the 
governor being the Senator, [Mr. VANCE, ] in which, among other as- 
signments of justification for such a scale, the losses by that State 
resulting from the war are included. Virginia makes no such claim 
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and assigns no such reason. She asks no creditor to abate a penny 
more than the interest that accrued during that war. She believes 
it to be her legal, certainly her equitable, right to demand this. Is 
this, then, the real reason why these gentlemen cannot accept Mr. 
Riddleberger? No Senator can so believe. It is to be seen otherwise 
in the fact that the Senator from Kentucky introduced here an old 
musty newspaper with which a chronic office-seeker supplied 
him. To the fact I answer for Mr. Riddleberger that he did exactly 
what that newspaper represents, but not for the reasons which that 
Senator assigned. If Mr. Riddleberger had made that motion of ex- 

ulsion because that member was a colored man, I incline to the opin- 
ion that the Senator would rather have regarded it as a qualification 
for position here than otherwise. That he is mistaken in his other 
inference is testified by the records, which show that the republican 
platform of that year strongly denounced the funding bill of 1871 
as a measure procured by bribery and corruption. 

If it be the color of the member whom it was proposed to expel 
which troubles the Senator, he may be relieved by the information 
that the Bourbons opposed the submission of the brokers’ bill to the 
people—that great measure of the democracy, such democracy as we 
have in Virginia, which was championed there on the hustings by 
my colleague, and which is now upheld here by distinguished Bens- 
tors on the democratic side. I say that your leader upholding that 
measure, protesting against its submission to the rightful determi- 
nation of the people, refusing that the freemen of Virginia should 
exercise the right of the franchise to vote upon a question which 
not only involved taxation, but which, by the forms of an irrepeal- 
able contract, undertook to bind them and their posterity for forty 
years—I say that your leader ee among other reasons, where- 
fore he was unwilling that the people should vote upon this ques- 
tion that he did not desire and he did not intend that the “ black 
herd of Eastern Virginia” should vote upon it, and that too, when 
it divested the Legislature of the State of all power over its reve- 
nues for that time, the syndicates becoming by it the collectors and 
disbursers of half the taxes before government, schools, or asylums 
should be supplied. 

Mr. President, it is the coming contest in Virginia which makes 
this opposition to Mr. Riddleberger. His enemies and those of his 
party know his power, his influence, and his courage. His Virginian 
manhood and his splendid eloquence are obstacles to Bourbon success 
in our State. He is naturally dreaded ty that Bourbonism which 
professing obedience to the Constitution of the country as it is yet 
cherishes by mental reservations hostility to portions of that Con- 
stitution. For, sir, our opponents in Virginia nominally accept the 
declaration of the Cincinnati platform in favor of “a full vote, a 
free ballot, and an honest count,” yet aim to defeat those ends, as is 
well known among our people, by a constitutional provision prohib- 
iting the exercise of the right of suffrage until the payment of a 
capitation tax of $1 shall be made. I say that this effort here is to 
uphold the party that thus defies your democratic creed, that has 
undertaken by this method of indirection to disfranchise the colored 
man. Whether my colleague voted for that disfranchising clause or 
not he can say for himself. I choose to say that it never had my con- 
sent either in public or at the ballot-box. 

For one I want no political serfs in Virginia ; I want no longer any 
condition of personal servitude. I desire not only in theory the right 
secured to all men of a free, untrammeled ballot, a priceless ballot, 
but I desire that there shall be secured an honest count. Whatever 
may be the professions of gentlemen on that side, I stand for that in 
fact, and I stand prepared here on this floor, by the courage of the 
men who are behind me at home, to assure the country that in Vir- 
ginia at least there shall be a free suffrage, a full vote, and an honest 
count. [Applause.] Istand here to guarantee the enforcement of the 
laws by the brave men who stand at my back in the cause of freedom. 

I say to Senators, of my friend Captain Riddleberger, that he is 
made of sterner stuff than they calculate, and will survive record 
investigations and attacks if but opportunity is afforded for defense. 
The shafts of my colleague fall harmless at his feet, and he is too 
manly to cherish feelings of resentment for them. When he says 
Mr. Riddleberger was unknown in Virginia until the issue of read- 
justment arose he but argues his own ignorance again of the men and 
affairs of his own State. Mr. Riddleberger was.an active participant 
in the liberal movement of 1869, and his services were ee by 
placing him on the State committee with the lamented Baldwin and 
Randolph. In 1872 he was a presidential canvdsser, in 1873 a State 
canvasser, and in 1876 a presidential elector. He was a member of 
the house of delegates from 1871 to 1875, and as such refused to sup- 

rt his party in the proscriptive capitation-tax prerequisites, and, 
ike myself, opposed it at the polls. Though representing the largest 
democratic constituency in the State, he was subsequently indorsed 
by being returned to the senate by the second largest majority in the 
State, and then voted to repeal the capitation prerequisite. He was 
also made Commonwealth’s attorney, and as proof of the confidence 
of his people is to-day Commonwealth’s attorney and State senator. 
At the time when my colleague was returned here Riddleberger was 
the recipient of a complimentary vote for a seat in this Chamber. 
The distinction which he has made as a liberal readjuster my col- 
league has given him, and of it he is not ashamed, for he would not 
abate one jot or tittle of his convictions on our State policy for the 
best office in the gift of the Federal Government. He was a captain 
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of cavalry in the confederate army, receiving his commission as such 
before he arrived at the age of manhood. 

But, Mr. President, records are not always essential to preferment. 
My colleague was first elected to this Chamber because he had no 
record. It was at that crisis in our affairs when few men of positive 
records could get access here. And I may say as much of his second 
election. If he shall fail to come again it will not be because he has 
much record. Except that which he has made against one of his 
own citizens, I know of nothing that can be alle against him or 
for him except his remarkable measure reported from a special com- 
mittee to restore lest cuds, to prevent hollow-horn and wolf in the 
tail, entitled a bill to stamp out cattle diseases. Mr. President, I am 
here to vouch for the good character and eminent fitness of my friend, 
Captain Riddleberger, for the high and responsible position for which 
he i beennamed. If you would know more of the true inwardness 
of the opposition to him I would ask the Clerk to read an extract 
from one of his published letters on Virginia affairs. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


The suffrage question, as it is involved between the parties, is neither a new nor 
terrifying issue with me. In 1874-’75 I declined to co-operate with our party in 
the General Assembly for the capitation tax qualification, and I — it here at 
the polls when it came before the people for ratification. I then believed it to be 
in conflict with the spirit of the Constitution of the United States, most certainly 
@ gross innovation upon true democratic petecigee. There were two reasons in- 
fluencing its supporters, as I understeod them. One was to secure the payment of 
the capitation tax, the other to curtail the votes of a certain class of people. Noth- 
ing is now wanting to demonstrate the fallacy of both. Before the prerequisite 
qualification became part of our constitution we find the insolvent capitation tax 
to have been for 1871, $56,952; for 1872, $62,401; for 1873, $61,438; for 1874, $64,425; 
for 1875, $62,201; and for 1876, $65,356. In 1877 the change began. In 1878 the in- 
solvent capitation return was $71,434, and again, in 1879, with a general election 
throughout the State, it was $70,992. I have not the reports for 1880, but have been 
authoritatively advised they reach the full aceeage. 

It is apparent from these exhibits that the device is a great failure as a revenue 
measure, Our people, as a rule, do not want a tax qualification for any other pur- 
pose than to aid in collecting the revenue. When it does not do this they are 
ready to abandon it. Those who would have it because it operates disfranchise- 
ment, and those who have acquired an illegitimate influence by it, of course will 
cling tenaciously to it. We have only to address the question to the good sense 
and justice of the people of every section. It is not a question of extending or 
enlarging the suffrage. Virginia went to the utmost limit in 1851, abolishing the 
last vestige of qualification in her constitution of that year. Every white male 
citizen of the State over the age of twenty-one years, and a resident thereof for 
two years, not proscribed by crime or incompetent from idiocy or lunacy, was a 
voter. So it was when, under the recoustruction acts, we erased the word white 
and accepted the three amendments to the Federal Constitution. When the 
Congress framed these amendments they did_ not mean to have them trifled with. 
They said we should not thereafter have a color qualification. This is imperative. 
Then in the second section of the fourteenth amendment we find the following: 

‘Sec. 2. Representatives shall be apportioned among the several States according 
to their respective numbers, counting the whole number of persons in each State, 
excluding Indians not taxed. But when the right to vote at any election for the choice 
of electors for President and Vice-President of the United States, Representatives 
in Congress, the executive and judicial officers of a State, or the members of the 
Legislature thereof, is denied to any of the male inhabitants of such State, peng 
twenty-one years of age, and citizens of the United States, or in any way abridged, 
—_ Sor pecan in rebellion, or other crime, the basis of representation therein 
shall be reduced in the proportion which the number of such male citizens shall 
bear to the whole number of male citizens soy sae years of age in such State.” 

Here it is explicitly written that no State shall “abridge” the right of suffrage 
‘except for participation in rebellion or other crime.” The failure to pay a cap- 
itation tax is neither participation in rebellion nor crime. (I will be oned for 
barring the word other.) Therefore to fix such a qualification is clearly an infrac- 
tion of this constitution which I have at least a dozen times sworn to maintain, and 
which every properly registered voter is sworn to support. Even if our amended 
State constitution were a successful collecting agency, I think the people would 
consider that they cannot afford to repudiate any part of their organic law, State or 
Federal, for money. Again, the Congress, as if apprehending attempted evasion of 
this prohibition, affixed a penalty therefor. Having accepted these amendments 
as conditions precedent to reconstruction; having signed our names to the regis- 
tration oaths to support them, what conscientious man in Virginia can raise his 
voice if a republican Congress shall say next winter, when it reapportions, that we 
shall not have as in that Congress or. in the next electoral college for 
the 70,000 men who have not been paying capitation tax? As a matter of cy as 
well as of conscience we should not have this qualification. There the prohibition 
is written, and Con being the sole judge of the qualification of its members and 
the sole authority to count and declare the electoral vote, reserves to itself = 
power to enforce the penalty. If enforced, as there islittle room for rational doub 
it will be, in 1881, Virginia, once the first, now the fifteenth, will again tumble, this 
time to take rank with next to the smallest class of Statesinthe Union. Why court 
this further humiliation ? 

I did not stop to count the cost to me in votes in 1875, though representing a dem- 
ocratic district, nor will I undertake to treat this question from the standpoint of 
dollars and cents now, except as such treatment of it may serve to e the fol- 
lies of Bourbonism. Wecannot afford to stand in open antagonism to the Constitu- 
tion and thelaws. Our ae have been those of strict construction and rigid 
adherence. Our interests would dictate the same. With what hope of success can 
we approach the ee that be for governmental aid while our sve act and deed 
is hostile? One New England State in a period of years has received her $2,275,000 
for harbor improvement, while Norfolk, we are told, has had $30,000 in'the same 
six decades. That period covers much of the time when Virginia’s star was the 
brightest in the constellation. If we inquire for the causes of this and kindred 
disparities of right, we find many of them (thank Heaven, not all) written on the 
pages of ourown State history. We mustdo exactly right under the Constitution ; 
then demand what is right of Government. 

It would extend this letter beyond all reasonable bounds to consider this ques- 
tion as one ane the right of all men to vote, as an absolute, inherent right, 
resting in nature, and which laws and constitutions should not affect save to pro- 
tect. Granting it to be maintainable that the elective franchise is still within the 
conventional power of the State, to be regulated by its sovereign political will, I 
could never agree that the constitution should Pkt a license tax upon its exer- 
cise. Neither would I class a man among criminals on election day simply be- 
cause he had not paid his capitation tax any more than the man who had not paid 
his property tax. The liberties of the citizen are priceless ; there can be no ade- 
quate price of a vote. The right to vote, said the Cincinnati ——- is the right 
preservative of all rights. General Hancock emphasized this in his letter of ac- 
ceptance, declaring for a free and priceless suffrage in every State of the Union. 


In addition to this, a committee of a denrocratic United States Senate, Senator Wal- ! 


lace, (democrat,) of Pennsylvania, chairman, have had this subject under careful 
investigation, and have proclaimed it ‘‘unconstitutional and illegal, contrary to 
the spirit of our institutions, degrading to the people, and furnishing to money and 
fraud every ene to control our elections.” 

Ihave to find the first man who can make a creditable defense of this qualifica- 
tion. The substance and end of all argument is that ‘a man who cannot pay one 
dollar ought net to vote.’” The slogan of the revolution was ‘‘no taxation without 
representation.” To-day it is no representation unless you pay your head tax. 

e a view is to let men vote for those who levy taxes, and then for those 
who levy to provide the means for collecting them. Louisiana collects her 
capitation tax almost entire. She makes it a lien upon the wages as well as the 
property of the citizen, and its payment cannot be avoided. Here we make it the 
price of a vote, and Shesierly rejoice that $70,000 a year is not paid into the 
treasury. That the payment of a head tax qualifies a voter is too absurd to con- 
ae. Yesterday —- John Jones was not qualijied to vote. Last night 
David Demagogue paid his dollar for him on a condition which violated a pena) 
statute, and Mr. Jones became a marvelous proper person to cast a ballot. If his 
tax had not been paid he would have been tried by the judges of election and 
classed with the criminals, whom alone we have the constitutional right to dis- 
franchise. 

Our Virginia people are ominently practical and always just. Nothing but the 
temporary fright about “negro domination,” which was peddled around on the 
hustings, could have brought about the monstrous innovation of a tax prerequisite 
in 1875. Nothing but the lowest appeal to venal passion could have held for it tho 
meager support it has since had. It is now well understood that the colored peo- 
ple of Virginia are so located as scarcely to be able to get a dozen representatives in 
our assemblies of one hundred and forty ; and results show that in general elec- 
tions there are always more white than colored. voters insolvent and disqualified. 
Fifty thousand white and 30,000 colored in the late election have concluded this once 
invincible cry of ‘“‘negro domination.” All we need to do is to take this question 
boldly to thefront, present it fearlessly and logically ; let the people know that read- 
justment means all the word implies in Virginia politics ; that it means the levy 
of only necessary taxes; that these, when levied, will be collected ; and that when 
collected they will be economically appropriated and honestly disbursed. The 
aus away of the rubbish from the capitol discovering near a half million do!- 
lars of lost revenues through carelessness and defaults ; the exhibit of a self-sus- 
taining penitentiary — a $60,000 annual ontlay in past years; the closer col- 
lection of revenues and reimbursement of the plundered school fund to the amount 
of $120,000 in a single year, the detection and exposure of $100,000 embezzlement 
or theft of bonds and coupons have seriously impressed the people that readjust- 
ment is the synonym of reform, and that the time has come for it. 

The field for readjustment has materially and sensibly widened. Our chancery 
courts, with millions of property in their clutches, and there continuing for dec 
ades, with hundreds of interlocutory decrees and never a final one entered, and 
which swallow over a million a year in costs es | be considerably improved by a 
very little readjustment. John Romilly once spoke of the English chancery courts 
as “a technical system for the creation of costs ;” and when that government was 
troubled about the selection of a safe place for the incarceration of Napoleon it was 
blandly suggested to put him in chancery, and he would never get out. If that 
country had its system patented we could be mulcted in heavy damages for in- 
fringement. I refer to this, as I could to several other matters, as a hint that 
those funders who expect now to evade the debt question and simply go around 
beating the Chinese gong of “ capitation tax” and “ negro domination ” next sum- 
mer quickly discover that readjustment means aggressive reform and cannot 
be put upon the defensive. 


Mr. MAHONE. Such are the views of Captain Riddleberger in 
respect to the matter of suffrage in Virginia, and such are my views. 

Senators who have feigned ignorance of my relations to the Bour- 
bon-funder democracy of Virginia and to the so-called democracy 
which the senatorial caucus of this Chamber represents confess an 
ignorance of matters about which they are anxious to instruct the 
country, which wears the appearance of an afterthought born of 
discomfiture and intolerance. ‘ 

That I was elected by the party for whom Senators speak on this 
floor, the Bourbon-funder reactionists of Virginia, the record refutes ; 
and here I ask the Clerk to read what I send to the desk. 
The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


Election of Senator Mahone—Proceedings in the General Assembly of Virginia on 
the day of his election—Proof positive he was not ‘* Sent to the Senate a3 a demo- 


erat.” 
(Taken from the Richmond Dispatch (Bourbon-Funder.)] 
MAHONE’S POLITICAL STATUS. 
Proceedings of the Virginia house of delegates, Deeember 16. 
Mr. Cross nominated General WILLIAM MAHONE. : : 
Mr. Norton, (colored,) of York County, seconded the nemination of Genera! 
Manone in a speech of enthusiastic praise of the eral. He said that in the 
mest trying hour of the Commonwealth the general had come forward and done 
her such distinguished service as should win her undying gratitude and makes 
his name all but immortal. He begged gentlemen to look at the work of his hands. 
Look and see what he has done in the way of restoring peace. It was as if an 
angel had been dispatched from Heaven to make glorious summer in the hearts of 
the people. He has sworn to carry out the Constitution and to do even-handed 
justice to all. By 20,000 majority the people of Virginia call for WILLIAM MAHONE 
to go to the United States Senate, there to aa them for six years. His plat- 
form of principles, as Mr. Norton unders , Was justice to all without regard to 
position in life or previous condition. 
*. 


* - * * * e 


Mr. Nicol (democrat) called upon the gentlemen of the other side to say if Gen- 
eral MAHONE goes to the Senate will he go there to act with the republicans or 
with the democrats ? ; , 

Mr. Bailey, (readjuster.) Tf as a democrat, will you vote for him? 

Mr. Nicol said he would not. : 

Mr. Gibson (democrat) reiterated the question of Mr. Nicol. He said General 
MAHONE wasa coalition candidate and not the representative of the Virginia con- 
servatives. 

Mr. Payne, (democrat,) before the roll was called, wished to know if General Ma- 
HONE will co-operate with the democrats or republicans in Congress, or does he wish 
tocarry readjustment there? He underst they were called upon to vote for a 
man with the knowledge that his party dare not state his political principles. 

Mr. Dickenson (readjuster) sup, General MAnoneE would be shrewd enough 
to know the interest of Virginia and to pursue it. 

Mr. Payne (Senora) asked if the gentleman would be good enough to give the 
name and pu of the party. 

Mr. Dickenson <rendjaseer) said the name was readjuster, and the purpose and 
policy to turn Virginia from the downward to the upward road. : 

Mr. Payne (democrat) said there were but two parties in Congress; with which 
one would ¢ General MAHONE operate ? 
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Mr. Dickenson insisted that General MAHONE’s opinions were well known, and 
he would never disgrace ae, ner on pnd her people. 

Mr. Payne (democrat) said as General ONE was to go to the United States 
Senate without any avowed ee he hoped he was not to be in the market. 

Mr. Gibson (democrat) said with Mr. Payne’s permission he would answer. “I 
4 he goes to represent no party, no principle, no people, but simply BILLy 

AHONE.” 

Mr. Gibson, of Culpepper, said he arose to advocate the election of Robert E. 
Withers, and to repeat the question asked by the gentleman from Prince William, 
{Mr. Nicol,] but not answered: If General Mahone goes to the United States Senate, 
will it be as a democrat or as a —— ? 

The gentleman from Prince William asked this plain question, and the gentle- 
man, [{Mr. Bailey,] instead of answering in plain English, answered as a patriotic 
Mauone Irishman, by asking another. “TI ay he represents no party; no people. 
The time was when he was a democrat, confederate soldier, conservative. What 
is he pow? Is hea democrat, a republican, a readjuster, a repudiator, or a com- 
bination of all these? His present status is most remarkable; our present con- 
dition is most remarkable—so much so that I don’t believe Saint John of Albemarle 
could have foretold it.”’ 


* * * * * * +. 


“ And now, before voting for him,” said Mr. Gibson, ‘“‘we ask what party he 
represents? I say that he been elected by no majority. I deny that he repre- 
sents the conservative party of the State of Virginia. Hardly one-half of the 
175,000 white votes were cast at the late election. He is acoalition representative 
and not the representative of the conservatives; and those who have nomina’ 
him misrepresent their people.” , 

- * . * * * * ca 

Mr. Payne then remarked that from the support of General MAHONE by the gen- 
tleman from York [Mr. Norton] and the gentleman from Russell | Mr. Dickenson] 
he supposed that General MaHONE would go to the United States Senate as a repub- 


lican. 
[From the Richmond Dispatch, December 17, 1879.| 
Proceedings of the Virginia senate, December 16. 

Mr. Paul nominated General MAHONE. 

Mr. Daniel nominated Mr. Withers. 

Mr. Daniel, alluding toGeneral ManonE, said he was not here to indulge in harsh 
language, but he would say that no man knows, and the gentleman who has placed 
him in nomination has not done us the honor to inform us, with what party he 
will co-o) te when he goes to Washington. 

Mr. Riddleberger seconded the nomination of General Mavonek. He said Gen- 
eral MAHONE been elected to the ey to which he was to-day nominated 
by the people on the 4th day of November last. * * * General MAHONE would 
o ny co-operate with the great people’s party, which had not yet been 

aptized. 
~ 


Mr. Paul, addressing the Senate, said that since the foundation of the Republic 
it had been one of the highest honors of the world to hold a seat in the Senate of 
the United States, and especially is it an honor to occupy a seat in the Senate from 
Virginia. He nominated General WILLIAM MAHONE as a man in every way fitted 
to fill this exalted position. He was the founder of his own claim—a man of the 
people, from the people, and for the people. He regarded him as nobly fitted, and 
would nobly do the work that will be assigned to him. He has a generous regard 
for the rights of both races, and stands in the front rank of the most advaneed 
school of practical — It gave him pleasure to nominate such a man, and he 
a it would be the pleasure of the General Assembly to elect him. 

he following are extracts from editorials of the funder organ—the Richmond 
Dispatch—during December, 1879: 

“If anything is plain to those who are here upon the ground, it is that General 
MAHONE made up his mind to form a new party in Virginia. His organ scoffs 
at the conservative Te. os don 8th. 

Pray, what would be the renee between electing General MAHONE and 
electing a magensenn? We heard a republican say last Saturday that General 
Manonk is a better republican than General Wickam.’’— Dispatch, 9th. 

‘Now, this determination of General ManHonr’s to form a new party is what 
makes it so absurd for conservative papers to speak of voting for him in prefer- 
ence ¢" a ome’ as if such a vote would be one cast for 2 conservative.” —Dis- 


“Tf General MAHONE is to be elected to the United States Senate, let it be done 
by the new coalition. Let no conservative touch him. He does not profess to be- 
long to our party, and it would be a shameful betrayal of trust for any conserva- 
tive to support him.”—Dispatch, 16th. 

‘“ WILLIAM MAHONE was yesterday elected to the United States Senate by the 
votes of so-called readjusters and negroes and republicans. The unholy coalition 
has now done the work for which it was formed. Our reports of the proceedings 
of the two houses will show the efforts that were made by the true men of Vir- 
ginia to defeat this scheme. 

“It is still true that revolutions never go backward. We need not be surprised 
at anything the revolutionists may do. General Manone has gained the prize 
which he so ardently coveted; but as he will probably take rank with Simon 


Cameron and be regarded as a sort of democratic successor to old Zach. Chandler, 


his fame will not be greatly increased after his associates in that high body shall 
have taken the measure of his abilities.”"— Dispatch, 17th. 

Such are but a few ——- of the denunciations indulged in by the Dispatch 
just before and after the election of General MAHONE to the Senate. The Rich- 
mond State was just as bad. The other Bourbon-funder organs all over the State 
took their cue from these two central exponents of their faction. 


Mr. MAHONE. Thus, Mr. President, it will be seen that another 
was the candidate of the so-called democratic party of Virginia, and 
not I. J was, and I am proud to have been, the candidate of the peo- 
ple, who had nominated me at the polls by a majority of over twenty 
thousand in the general election which preceded, and where that 
question, the Senatorship, had been made an issue by the Bourbon 
reactionists. That majority comprehended a majority of the white 
vote by full 15,000 and the colored vote by 5,000. 

I know of no consideration which could have induced me to have 
taken a seat in this Senate or to have held any place at the hands of 
that party, the Funder-Bourbon party of Virginia. I am under no 
obligations to it nor to its champions, here or elsewhere. My alle- 
giance, under God, is to my country, and my first duty is to the peo- 
ple of Virginia. 

That the readjusters instructed their candidates for electors for 
Hancock and English, as has been here alleged, is true, and equally 
true is it that they forebore, and purposely forebore, to instruct for 
these candidates as the nominees of the democratic party; and it is 
equally true also that they did not adopt the platform of the Cin- 
cinnati convention. They planted their candidates for electors and 


* * * * 7 * 


for Congress u 


man independent platform of their own making, a 
section of whic 


I propose to introduce just here: 
SECTION IV OF THE READJUSTER PLATFORM. 
Recognizing— : 

So the readjusters in general convention declared— 
their obligation and proclaiming their intention to support and obey the Federal 
and State constitutions as the only sure protection of civil and political rights of 
the citizen, and the only safe bulwark ugainst encroachment upon the liberties o: 
the residuaries of sovereignty in all popular governments, the readjusters reiterate 
their purpose to vindicate and maintain the constitutional right of the citizen to 
the exercise of a free and priceless suffrage. 

And now, Mr. President, at the time of my election who constituted 
my opponents? Already, as you have been advised, another repre- 
senting distinctly the Bourbon democracy of Virginia and the so- 
called democracy of this Chamber, another representing distinctly 
the republican party of Virginia—these were the candidates before 
the Legislature which elected me to this body. I received not only 
a majority of the so-called democratic readjusters but of the so-called 
republican readjusters. And now what were the efforts, known there 
if not here to gentlemen, to defeat me? Were not combinations sought 
to be made? It is known of all men there at the capital of my State, 
if not here, that every influence from whatsoever quarter it could be 
adduced, whether democratic or republican, was brought together at 
Richmond for the purpose by combination of defeating my election, 
of defeating the sovereign will of the people of that Commonwealth 
as expressed on the 4th of November, 1879. 

There was a democracy which sought to secure the election of an 
orthodox, simon-pure, unadulterated republican, but of that kind 
called Bourbons in Virginia—a democracy which was not only willing 
but ready and anxious to send here in the place I have the honor to 
hold a oe whom they would otherwise profess to despise. 
What for? For the consideration well known there, that they might 
elect certain county judges and control the State offices, and by that 
means prevent the disclosures which have subsequently followed since 
the readjusters have gotten possession of the capitol. That democracy 
which, like Cexsar’s wife, would stand “ above suspicion,” were ready 
to trade a seat in the United States Senate so that a few county judges 
might be preserved, that the offices in the capitol at Richmond might 
be retained in their control; I sayin order, perhaps, that the disclos- 
ures which have followed the advent of the party I represent might 
have been longer concealed ; moreover that control of the ballot-box 
in the State might continue where it had been ; so certainly I believe ; 
and all this by those who professed to h pervgy the party which had 
declared in national convention for a full vote, a free ballot, and an 
honest count! 

Such were the considerations, such I say were the inducements 
which ore that democracy to its efforts to send to this Chamber 
a republican beyond question since these many long and weary years. 
If that isthe democracy that the gentiemen on that side love, i pro- 
claim my inability to co-operate with them. 

I supported neither of the candidates for Congress in my district, 
and emphatically declared that aay on more than one public 
occasion, because one was a candidate of that party, the Bourbon re- 
actionists, and the other a Bourbon republican with accommodating 
views on the debt question. 

To obey the behests of the democratic caucus of this body, whose 
leadership on this floor, whose representative national authority— 
the one here and the other elsewhere—have championed the cause 
of the Bourbon-funder party in Virginia, would be an obsequious 
surrender of our State policy and self-condemnation of our inde- 
pendent action. 

The desire of our people for cordial relations with all sections of a 
common country and the people of all the States of the Union, their 
devotion to popular education, their efforts for the free enjoyment of 
a priceless suffrage and an honest count of ballots, their determina- 
tion to make Virginia, in the public belief, a desirable home for all 
men, wherever their birthplace, whatever their opinions, and to 
open her fields and her mines to enterprise and capital, and to stay 
the retrograde movement of years, so as to bring her back from the 
fifteenth in grade to her original position among the first in the sister- 
hood of States, forbid that my action here should be controlled or 
influenced by a caucus whose party has waged war upon my constit- 
ueucy and where party success is held paramount to what I conceive 
to be the interests of Virginia and the welfare of the whole country. 

The readjusters of Virginia have no feeling of hostility, no words 
of unkindness for the colored man. His freedom has come, and 
whether by purpose or by accident, thank God, that, among other 
issues which so long distracted our country and restrained its growth, 
was concluded, and I trust forever, by the results of the sanguinary 
struggle between the sections. 

I have faith, and it is my earnest hope, that the march of an en- 
lightened civilization and the progress of human freedom will pro- 
ceed until God’s great family shall everywhere enjoy the products of 
their own labor and the blessings of civil, political, and religious 
liberty. 

The colored man was loyal to Virginia in all the days of conflict 
and devastation which came of the heroic struggle in the war of sec- 
tions that made her fields historic. By no act of his was either the 
clash of arms provoked or his freedom secured. He did not solvo his 
duty by considerations of self-interest. 
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Can so much be said of distinguished democratic statesmen who 
urged the South.to resistance in behalf of principles held to be funda- 
mental? Did om when the tug of war came, solve their duty on 
the side of principle or self-interest? Virginia has not forgotten her 
abandonment from that quarter, and needs no counsel as to her duty. 

To me and the people of Virginia, the South, as the phrase goes, isa 
mere geographical expression, and no longer has political idealization. 
To the noble intellect of Calhoun it epitomized a dream of empire. I 
do not question the grandeur of that hope and aspiration, but it was 
quenched in blood, and the South of our day has acquiesced in the 
decision that war made. The democratic party, indeed, affirms that 
acquiescence in its national platforms and in the declaration of its 
candidates. 

Mr. President, I am here to assert that Virginia, the mother of the 
Union, renews her faith in and devotion to the Government that her 
honored sons aided to construct ; and in furtherance thereof I pro- 
pose to give my best ability and to exert my every energy. [Applause 
in the galleries. ] 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of executive business. 

The question being put, it was declared that the noes appeared to 
prevail. 

Several Senators called for the yeas and nays, and they were or- 
dered, and the Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BURNSIDE, (when Mr. ANTHONY’S name was called.) My 
colleague [Mr. ANTHONY] is paired with the Senator from Maryland, 
{Mr. GorMAN.] If my colleague were here, he would vote “nay.” 

Mr. DAWES. I hope there will be order in the Chamber. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. ALLISON in the chair.) Order! 

Mr. DAWES. What is the question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The motion of the Senator from 
Tennessee, that the Senate proceed to the consideration of executive 
business. 

Mr. DAWES. What has become of the Senator’s own motion, that 
this resolution be indefinitely postponed ? 

Mr. HARRIS. Pending that motion, I have moved that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of executive business. 

Mr. DAWES. Iam sorry the Senator is not satisfied with his own 
motion. 

Mr. HARRIS. I beg to assure the Senator from Massachusetts that 
the motion he refers to is the motion of the Senator from Ohio, [Mr. 
PENDLETON. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will state that debate is 
notin order. The roll-call will proceed. 

Mr. BUTLER, (when his name was called.) I am paired with the 
Senator from Pennsylvania, [Mr. CAMERON.] Otherwise, I should 
vote ‘ yea.” 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia, (when Mr. CAMDEN’s name was 
called.) My colleague [Mr. CAMDEN] is paired with the Senator 
from Connecticut, [Mr. PLatt.] If present, my colleague would 
vote “ yea.” 

Mr. GEORGE, (when Mr, Farr’s name was called.) I was requested 
by the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Fair] to state that he is paired 
with the Senator from California, [Mr. MILLER. ] 

Mr. GARLAND, (when his name was called.) On this subject I 
am paired with the Senator from Vermont, [Mr. EpMUNDS, ] who, if 
here, would vote “nay,” and I should vote “yea.” I make this state- 
ment now for the entire day. 

Mr. ROLLINS, (when the name of Mr. Jones, of Nevada, was 
called.) The Senator from Nevada [Mr. JONES] is paired with the 
Senator from North Carolina, [ Mr. mae) 

Mr. KELLOGG, (when his name was called.) Iam paired with 
the Senator from North Carolina, [Mr. Vancr.] If he were present, 
I should vote “ nay.” 

Mr. PLATT, of Connecticut, (when his name was called.) As al- 
ready announced, I am paired with the Senator from West Virginia, 
(Mr. aod If he were present, I should vote “nay.” This pair 
will continue during the day, and I make the announcement now to 
cover the day. 

Mr. PLATT, of New York, (when his name was called.) I am 
paired with the Senator from California, [Mr. Fartry.] If he were 
present, I should vote “ nay.” 

Mr. PLUMB, (when his name was called.) On this question I am 
paired with the Senator from Missouri, [Mr. Vxst.] 

Mr. SAUNDERS, (when his name was called.) Iam paired with 
the Senator from Kentucky, [Mr. Wii11aMs.] If he were here, I 
should vote “ nay.” 

Mr. VOORHEES, (when his name was called.) I am paired with 
the Senator from Nebraska, [Mr. Van Wyck, } who is obliged to be 
absent this afternoon. 

Mr. BECK, (when the name of Mr. Wiitr1aMs was called.) My col- 
.eague [Mr. WILLIAMS] is still detained from the Senate because of 
sickness, and his pair with the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. SAUN- 
oo continues during his illness. I will only announce it this one 

ime. 

The result was announced—yeas 25, nays 27; as follows: 


YEAS—25. 
Bayare, Call, Davis of W. Va., Hampton, 
Beck, Cockrell, . George, Harris, 
Brown, Coke, Grover, Hill of Georgia, 


XII——7 


Jackson, Lamar, Pendleton, Walker. 
Johnston, McPherson, = 
Jonas, Maxey, Sa ury, 
Jones of Florida, Morgan, Slater, 
NAYS—27 

Allison, Edgerton, Hoar, Morrill, 
Blair, Ferry, Ingalls, Rollins, 
Burnside, Frye, Logan, Sawyer, 
Cameron of Wis., Hale, MeDill, Sewell, 
Conger, Harrison, MeMillan, Sherman, 
Conkling, Beviey, Mahone, Teller. 
Dawes, Hill of Colorado, Mitchell, 

ABSENT—24. 
Anthony, Fair, Kellogg, Saunders, 
Butler, Farley, Miller, Vance, 
Camden, Garland, Platt of Conn., Van Wyck, 
Cameron of Pa., Gorman, Platt of N. Y., Vest, 
Davis of Illinois, Groome, Plumb, Voorhees, 
Edmunds, Jones of Nevada, Ransom, Williams. 


So the motion was not agreed to. 

Mr. DAWES. I hope now we may have a vote on the resolution. 
These dilatory motions I deprecate very much indeed. I wish we 
might get at the public business as early as possible, and I hope we 
may have a vote on the resolution. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. To gratify the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts I move that we do now adjourn and ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. DAWES. I hope the Senate will not adjourn—— 

Mr. COCKRELL. The motion is not debatable. 

Mr. DAWES. I know it is not debatable. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I rise to a question of order, Mr. President. 

Mr. DAWES. I know the motion is not debatable. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion of the 
Senator from West Virginia, that the Senate do now adjourn. 

Mr. DAWES. I wanted to appeal to the Senator from Missouri, who 
is so devoted to the public business always—— 

Mr. BECK. The public business requires an executive session. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I desire to know whether when a Senator is 
called to order, it is not his duty to stop? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Massachusetts is 
out of order. The question is on the motion of the Senator from 
West Virginia, that the Senate do now adjourn. 

Mr. COCKRELL and others called for the yeas and nays, and they 
were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BURNSIDE, (when Mr. ANTHONY’sS name was called.) On 
this question my colleague [Mr. ANTHONY] is paired with the Senator 
from Maryland, [Mr. GORMAN.] If my colleague were here, he would 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. BUTLER, (when his name was called.) I announce for the 
last time to-day that I am paired with the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania, [Mr. CAMERON. } 

Mr. GARLAND, (when the name of Mr. Jonzs, of Nevada, was 
called.) I am authorized to announce that the Senator from Nevada, 
(Mr. JoNES,] whose name has just been called, is paired with the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Ransom. ] 

Mr. PLATT, of New York, (when his name was called.) I re- 
announce my pair with the Senator from California, [Mr. FarRLEy.] 

Mr. PLUMB, (when his name was called.) I am paired on this 
question with the Senator from Missouri, [Mr. VEST. ] 

Mr. VOORHEES, (when bis name was called.) Iam paired with 
the Senator from Nebraska, [Mr. VAN WYCK. ] 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. If the Senator from Rhode Island 
[Mr. BuRNSIDE] is in the room I should like to ask him if he is not 
paired with the Senator from Maryland, [Mr. GRooME.] I notice 
that he voted. I was informed that he was paired with the Senator 
from Maryland. He has voted without thought, probably. How- 
ever, it makes no difference in the result. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin, in the 
chair.) The Senator from Rhode Island does not seem to be in the 
Chamber. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. No, sir; but I see his name is on 
the list. 

The result was announced—yeas 25, nays 27 ; as follows: 


YEAS—25. 

Bayard, George, Jonas, Pagh, 
Besk, Grover, Jones of Florida, Saulsbury, 
Brown, Hampton, Lamar, Slater, 
Call, Harris, McPherson, Walker. 
Cockrell, Hill of Georgia, Maxey, 
Coke, Jackson, Morgan, 
Davis of W. Va., Johnston, Pendleton, 

NAYS—27. 
Allison, Edgerton, Hoar, Morrill, 

, Ferry, Ingalls, Rollins, 
Burnside, Frye, Logan, Sawyer, 
Cameron of Wis., Hale, MeDiilil, Sewell, 
Conger, Harrison, MeMillan, Sherman, 
Conkling, Hawley, Mahone, Teller. 
Dawes, Hill of Colorado, Mitchell, 

ABSENT—24. 
Anthony, Fair, Kellogg, Saunders, 
Butler, y Farley, Miller, Vance, 
Camden, Garland, Platt of Conn., Van Wyck, 
Cameron of Pa., Gorman, Platt of N. Y., Vest, 
Davis of Lilinois, Groome, Plumb, Voorhees, 
Edmunds, Jones of Nevada, Ransom, Williams. 


So the Senate refused to adjourn. 


; 
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Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. Mr. President, in order that we may 
get out of the way the present reselution so that we may proceed to 
executive business, I move that the resolution lie on the table, on 
which motion I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. LOGAN. Which resolution, may I inquire? 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. Oh, well. 

Mr. LOGAN. I in good faith inquire. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. The resolution before the Senate, 
the one under consideration. 

Mr. LOGAN. There are two, as I understand, before the Senate. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. Only one now pending, I will state 
to the Senator. I move that it lie on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from West Virginia 
moves that the resolution now pending do lie on the table. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. And on that motion I ask for the 
yeas and nays. : 

Mr. BURNSIDE. I desire to say that on the last vote I voted 
improperly. I was paired; but the fact escaped my mind. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. It makes no difference in the result. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. I prefer to withdraw my vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. By unanimous consent, the Senator 
from Rhode Island, as the result has been declared, will have leave 
to withdraw his vote. The Senator from West Virginia moves that 
the pending resolution do lie upon the table, upon which motion he 
asks for the yeas and nays. 3 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia, (when his name was called.) Iam 

ired with the Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON] on this vote. 
ff he were here, I should vote “yea.” 

Mr. GROOME, (when Mr. GorMAN’s name was called.) The pair 
which I have had for several days past with the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. ANTHONY] has been transferred to my colleague, [Mr. 
GorMAN.] If my colleague were here, he would vote “yea.” 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I was requested to announce that the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. BROWN] and the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
TELLER] are paired. If they were present they would vote on op- 
posite sides, the Senator from Georgia for the motion and the Senator 
from Colorado against it. 

The result was announced—yeas 25, nays 25; as follows: 





YEAS—25. 
Bayard, Groome, Jonas, Pugh, 
Beck, Grover, Jones of Florida, Saulsbury, 
Brown, Hampton, Lamar, Slater, 
Call, Harris, McPherson, Walker. 
Cockrell, Hill of Georgia, Maxey, 
Coke, Jackson, Morgan, 
George, Johnston, Pendleton, 
NAYS—25. 

Blair, Ferry. Ingalls, Rollins, 
Burnside, Frye, Logan, Sawyer, 
Cameron of Wis.,. Hale, McDill, Sewell, 
one: Harrison MeMillan, Sherman. 
Conkling, Hawley, Mahone, 
Dawes, Hill of Colorado, Mitchell, 
Edgerton, Hoar, Morrill, 

ABSENT—26. 
Allison, Edmunds, Miller, Vance, 
Anthony, Fair, Platt of Conn., Van Wyck, 
Butler, Farley, Platt of N. Y., Vest, 
Camden, Garland, Plumb, Voorhees, 
Cameron of Pa., Gorman, Ransom, Williams. 
Davis of Illinois, Jones of Nevada, Saunders, 
Davis of W. Va., Kellogg, Teller, 


So the motion was not agreed to. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I move that when the Senate adjourns 
it be to meet at nine o’clock to-morrow morning, and on that motion 
I demand the yeas and nays. 

Mr. CONKLING. Is that debatable? 

Several Senators. No. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Tennessee moves 
that when the Senate adjourns to-day it be to meet at nine o’clock to- 
morrow morning, and on that question he asks for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I should like to have the order fixing the daily 
hour of meeting read. Is there not an order fixing the daily hour of 
meeting? If so, as a matter of course that order cannot be changed 
in this way. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is informed by the Secre- 
tary that the order is that the hour of meeting shall be twelve o’clock 
each day, unless otherwise ordered. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. Nine o’clock is a littls too early to 
come here in the morning, and I would submit an amendment to 
make it ten o’clock. I would prefer eleven, but my friends here say 
ten. Iask for the yeas and nays on the amendment. The motion 
of the Senator from Tennessee is nine o’clock, which is a little.too 
early. I propose ten, and that is the amendment on which I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from West Virginia 
moves to amend the motion of the Senator from Tennessee by strik- 
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ing out “nine” and inserting in lieu thereof “ten;” and on that 
amendment he asks for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BECK. Ten o’clock is alittle too early for me. I move toamend 
the amendment by making the hour eleven o’clock, and on that I 
demand the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Kentucky, on which he asks for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. I think we had better adjourn 
now; and therefore I move that the Senate do now adjourn, upon 
which motion I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from West Virginia 
moves that the Senate do now adjourn, and on that motion asks for 
the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered,and the Secretary proceeded te 
call the roll. 

Mr. BURNSIDE, (when Mr. ANTHONY’s name was called.) On this 
question my colleague [Mr. ANTHONY] is paired with the Senator 
from Maryland, [Mr.GoRMAN.] If my colleague were here, he would 
vote “nay.” : 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia, (when his name was called.) I an- 
nounced a moment ago, and state now to answer for the day, that I 
am paired with the Senator from Iowa, [Mr. ALLISON. ] 

Mr. GROOME, (when Mr. GorRMAN’s name was called.) I an- 
nounce for the rest of the day that my colleague [Mr. GoRMAN] is 
paired with the Senator from Rhode Island, [Mr. ANTHONY. ] 

Mr. ROLLINS, (when the name of Mr. JoNEs, of Nevada, was called.) 
The Senator from Nevada [Mr. JoNEs] is paired with the Senator from 
North Carolina, [Mr. RANSOM. ]} 

Mr. KELLOGG, (when his name was called.) Iam paired with the 
Senator from North Carolina, [Mr. VANCE. ] 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. TELLER. I am paired on this subject with the Senator from 
Georgia, [Mr. BRowN. } 

The result was announced—yeas 24, nays 25; as follows: 


YEAS—24. 
Bayard, Groome, John&ton, Mergen, 
Beck, Grover, Jonas, Pendleton, 
Call, Hampton, Jones of Florida, Pugh, 
Cockrell, Harris, Lamar, Saulsbury, 
Coke, Hill of Georgia, McPherson, Slater, 
George, Jackson, Maxey, Walker. 

NAYS—25. 
Blair, Ferry, Ingalls, Rollins, 
Burnside, a Logan, Sawyer, 
Cameron of Wis., Hale, McDill, Sewell, 
Conger, Harrison, MeMillan, Sherman. 
Conkling, Hawley, Mahone, 
Dawes, Hill of Colorado, Mitchell, 
Edgerton, Hoar, Morrill, 

ABSENT—27. 

Allison, Davisof W. Va., Kellogg, Teller, 
Anthony, Edmunds, Miller, Vance, 
Brown, Fair, Platt of Conn., Van Wyck, 
Butler, Farley, Platt of N. Y., Vest, 
Camden, Garland, Plumb, Voorhees, 
Cameron of Pa., Gorman, Ransom, Williams. 
Davis of Illinois, Jones of Nevada, Saunders, 


So the Senate refused to adjourn. 

Mr. DAWES. Now I hope we may take the vote on the resolution. 

Mr. HARRIS. Regular order, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question recurs on the amend- 
mént of the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Beck] to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from West Virginia [ Mr. Davis] to the motion 
of the Senator from Tennessee, [Mr. HARRIS, ] the amendment bein 
that when the Senate adjourns to-day it be to meet at eleven aloak 
to-morrow ; upon which the yeas and nays have been ordered. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. ROLLINS, (when the name of Mr. JoNnEs, of Nevada, wae 
called.) The Senator from Nevada [Mr. JONES] is paired with the 
Senator from North Carolina, [Mr. Ransom. ] 

Mr. McMILLAN, (when his name was called.) Iam paired with 
the Senator from Tennessee, [Mr. JACKSON,] who is absent from tho 
Chamber for a short time. If he were present, I should vote “‘ nay ¥ 
and he would vote “ yea.” 

The roll-call having been concluded, the result was announced— 
yeas 14, nays 25; as follows: 


YEAS—14. 
Bayard, Groome, Jones of Florida, Pendleton, 
Brown, Hampton, Lamar, Saulsbury. 
Coke, Hill of Georgia, McPherson, 
George, Johnston, Maxey, 

NAYS—25. 
Blair, Ferry, Ingalls, Sawyer, 
Burnside, Frye, ieee Sewell, 
Cameron of Wis., Hale, Me ill, Sherman, 
Conger, Harrison, Mahone, Teller. 
Conkling, Hawley, Mitchell, 
Dawes, Hill of Colorado, Morrill, 
Edgerton, Hoar, Rollins, 
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ABSENT—37. 
Allison, Edmunds, Kellogg, Slater, 
Anthony, Fair, McMillan, ‘Vance, 
Beck, Farley, Miller, Van Wyck, 
Butler, Garland, Morgan, Vest, 
Call, Gorman, Platt of Conn., Voorhees, 
Camden, Grover, Platt of N. Y., Walker, 
Cameron of Pa., Harris, Plumb, Williams. 
Cockrell, Jackson, Pugh, 
Davis of Illinois, Jonas Ransom, 


, 
Davis of W. Va., Jonesof Nevada, Saunders, 


So the amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question recurs on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Davis] to the 
motion of the Senator from Tennessee, [Mr. Harris,} that when the 
Senate adjourns to-day it be to meet at ten o’clock to-morrow. Upon 
the amendment the yeas and nays have been ordered. 

Mr. DAWES. I hope that motion will not be adopted. I wish we 
might vote upon the resolution. 

Mr. HARRIS. Is the motion debatable ? 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BROWN, (when his name was called.) Onthis question I am 
paired with the Senator from Massachusetts, [Mr. HOAR.] 

Mr. ROLLINS, (when the name of Mr. JONES, of Nevada, was 
called.) The Senator from Nevada [Mr. JONES] is paired with the 
Senator from North Carolina, [Mr. RANSOM. ] 

Mr. McMILLAN, (when his named wascalled.) As I announced be- 
fore, I am paired with the Senator from Tennessee, [Mr. JACKSON. ] 
I should vote “ nay” and he would vote “ yea,” if he were present. 

Mr. PLATT, of New York, (when his name was called.) As I an- 
nounced before, I am paired with the Senator from California, [Mr. 
FARLEY.} If he were present, I should vote “ nay.” 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I am informed that there is no quorum. Iam 
paired with the Senator from North Carolina, [Mr. VANCE, ] with the 
understanding that in such a contingency I can vote. I therefore 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. HARRIS. What is the business before the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The business is the announcement 
of the vote. 

Mr. CONKLING. I venture to ask a question. I see a Senator 
present who is paired with another Senator who is present, and I am 
told there is no quorum voting. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is a quorum now. 

Mr. CONKLING. I beg pardon. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Is there a quorum without my vote? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Not without the Senator’s vote. 

Mr. HARRIS. Is not the announcement of the vote in order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will be announced. 

Mr. HARRIS. Then I ask for the announcement of the vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The announcement would have been 
made if the Senator from Tennessee had not interrupted the Chair. 

Mr. HARRIS. The Senator from Tennessee regrets very much the 
interruption. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. So does the Chair. 

Mr. HARRIS. Then our regrets are mutual. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. So it seems. 

The result was announced—yeas 14, nays 25; as follows: 


YEAS—14. 
Bayard, Hampton, Lamar, Saulsbury, 
Call, Hill of Georgia, McPherson, Slater. 
Coke, Johnston ater. 
George, Jones of Florida, Pendleton, 
NAYS—25. 
Blair, Ferry, Kellogg, Sawyer, 
Burnside, Frye, Teaee” Sewell, 
Cameron of Wis., Hale, McDill, Sherman, 
Conger, Harrison, Mahone, Teller. Z 
Conkling, Hawley, Mitchell, 
Dawes, Hill of Colorado, Morrill, 
Edgerton, Ingalls, Rollins, 
ABSENT—37. 
Allison, Edmunds, Jonas, Saunders, 
Anthony, Fair, Jones of Nevada, Vance, 
Beck, Farley, MeMillan, Van Wyck, 
Brown, Garland, Miller, Vest, 
Butler, Gorman, Morgan, Voorhees, 
Camden, Groome, Platt of Conn., Walker, 
Cameron of Pa., Grover, Platt of N. Y., Williams. 
Jockrell, Harris, Plumb, 
Davis of Illinois, Hoar, Pagh, 
Davis of W. Va., Jackson, Ransom, 


So the amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question recurs on the motion 
of the Senator from Tennessee, [Mr. Harris, ] that when the Senate 
adjourns to-day it be to meet at nine o’clock to-morrow morning, on 
which the yeas and nays have been ordered. k 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BROWN, (when his name was called.) On this question I am 
paired with the Senator from Massachusetts, [Mr. Hoar. ] 

Mr. ROLLINS, (when the name of Mr. Jonrs, of Nevada, was 
called.) The Senator from Nevada [Mr. JonEs] is paired with the 
Senator from North Carolina, [Mr. Ransom. } 


Mr. McMILLAN, ‘when his name was called.) Iam paired with the 
Senator from Tennessee, [Mr. JACKSON.] I should vote “nay” if he 
were here. 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I seo thatthe Senator from Nebraska [Mr. VAN 
Wyck] is in his seat, and I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. ALLISON. I am paired temporarily with the Senator from 
West Virginia, [Mr. Davis.] I do not see him in his seat, but it is 
the understanding that I may vote to makeaquorum. I vote “nay” 
in order to accomplish that object. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I announce that my colleague [Mr. PLart, of Con- 
necticut] is paired with the Senator from West Virginia, [Mr. Cam- 
DEN. 

Mr. MORRILL. I desire to state that my colleague [ Mr. EDMUNDS } 
is paired with the Senator from Arkansas, [Mr. GARLAND. ] 

The result was announced—yeas 13, nays 26; as follows: 


YEAS—13. 


Bayard, Grover, Jones of Florida, Voorhees. 
Cail, Hampton, ar, 
Coke, Hill of Georgia, Maxey, 
George, Johnston, Pendleton, 
NAYS—26. 

Allison, Edgerton, Ingalls, Sawyer, 
Blair, Ferry, gan, Sewell, 
Burnside, Frye, McDiill, Sherman, 
Cameron of Wis., Hale, Mahone, Teller, 
Conger, Harrison, Mitchell, Van Wyck. 
Conkling, Hawley, Morrill, 
Dawes, Hill of Colorado, Rollins, 

ABSENT—37. 
Anthony, Fair, Kellogg, Saulsbury, 
Beck, Farley, McMi é Saunders, 
Brown, Garland, McPherson, Slater, 
Butler, Gorman, Loon Vance, 
Camden, Groome, rgan, Vest, 
Cameron of Pa., Harris, Platt of Conn., Walker, 
Cockrell, Hoar, Platt of N. Y., Williams. 
Davis of Illinois, Jackson, Plumb, 


Davis of W. Va., Jonas, Pagh, 
Edmunds, Jones of Nevada, Ransom, 

So the motion was not agreed to. 

Mr. DAWES. What is the motion now pending? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The motion pending is that of che 
Senator from Ohio, [Mr. PENDLETON, ] that the resolution now under 
consideration be indefinitely postponed. 

Mr. DAWES. I regret very much the delay in the public business ; 
it is very painful. 1am surprised that our friends on the other side 
will indulge in these dilatory motions to this extent, delaying the 
public business. I am about to make a motion to adjourn, but I wish 
that our friends on the other side would come here to-morrow, feel- 
ing that the public business is of more importance than these dilatory 
motions, and be prepared to stay here and finish this business, so that 
we may go into executive session. Hoping and feeling a good deal 
of assurance that they will come here in that disposition to-morrow, 
I move that the Senate do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at four o’clock and seven minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned. 


TUESDAY, March 29, 1881. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. J. J. Buttock, D. D. 

The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 

A message in writing was received from the President of the United 
States, by Mr. O. L. PRUDEN, one of his secretaries. 


OFFICERS OF THE SENATE. 


Mr. DAWES. I call for the regular order, Mr. President. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Massachusetts calls 
for the regular order. The Chair lays before the Senate the unfin- 
ished business of yesterday, being the resolution submitte® by the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Dawxs] for the election of certain 
officers of the Senate, the pending question being on the motion of 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. PENDLETON] to postpone the resolution 
indefinitely, on which motion the yeas and nays have been ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, I had some purpose of replying 
to-day to the speech of my colleague [Mr. MAHONE] which was de- 
livered yesterday, but as I do not find it inthe RecorD this morning 
I do not propose to do so now. In the first place, I do not desire to 
misrepresent my colleague in any way, and I want to see exactly 
what he did say in the Recorp first. When I sce that, if I find any- 
thing that I consider proper and right for me to reply to, I shall do so. 
I will wait, however, until the speech is published before I do. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. I think we had better go into execu- 
tive session this morning, so that we can attend to the business for 
which we were convened here. I understand that probably a hun- 
dred nominations have been sent to us by the President for confirma- 
tion. I regret very much that my friend from Massachasetts will 
continue to interfere with public business, which is the consideration 
of the nominations sent here by the President of his choice; and F. 
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hope that he is ready now to move to go into executive session. I 
hardly think I appeal to him in vain. He knows better than I the 
importance of action on the nominations which are now pending. 
Some of them are very important, and the public business is suffer- 
ing on acceunt of the delay. 

i was about to move myself to go into executive session, but I under- 
stand that my friend from South Carolina [Mr. HAMPTON] wishes to 
occupy the floor, and I yield for that purpose, giving notice, however, 
to my friend from Massachusetts that if he does not move to go into 
executive session at the end of the speech of the Senator from South 
Carolina, I shall do so. 

Mr. DAWES. If the Senator from South Carolina will allow me a 
moment to reply to the Senator from West Virginia. I appreciate 
the Senator’s anxiety to proceed as speedily as possible in due order 
to the legitimate business before the Senate, but I desire to express 
for one my great regret that the public business is delayed by this 
debate over Virginia politics, interesting enough in itself and inter- 
esting enough to Virginians. I am exceedingly sorry that the Sena- 
tor from Virginia [Mr. JOHNSTON] cannot go on with his remarks 
to-day and have an end of the discussion. I did hope that we all 
came here to-day with a disposition to finish up this preliminary 
work before we adjourn; and I hope, consistently with the prepara- 
tion for debate which Senators on the other side have made about 
this discussion of the local politics of Virginia, we may go on. 

Of course I do not intend to suggest any interference with the 
Senator from South Carolina, but in response to the Senator from 
West Virginia, who is so anxious to proceed to the business of the 
Senate, I wish to suggest that (with that great influence which he is 
acknowledged by everybody to possess on that side) he co-operate 
with us in getting to a vote upon these resolutions, which are at the 
threshold, and over which we must go to get to the public business. 
They are here, and they can be disposed of any moment by the ma- 
jority of the Senate. 

I give the Senator my word thatif the majority of the Senate shall 
agree with him I shall be as happy to accord with that judgment as 
he will be; I will never say a word against what a majority of the 
Senate think ought to be done, and I will take that judgment at this 
moment. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. Will the Senator submit to the 
will of the majority of the Senate without the Vice-President ? 

Mr. DAWES. I have not constituted the majority ; the Constitu- 
tion of the United States set it up for me. If the Senator desires to 
amend the Constitution and have a majority of his own arranged, 
that is another thing; but with the majority that the Constitution, 
which made him and me as well as the Vice-President, set us up here, 
the idea of the Senator from West Virginia that he would have a 
majority arranged before he will submit the question is a new idea. 

Mr. HAMPTON. Mr. President, before I enter upon the discussion 
of the general questions involved, I beg to call attention to a state- 
ment made by the Senator from Virginia, [Mr. MAHONE,] who ad- 
dressed the Senate yesterday, in reference to the debts of the differ- 
ent Southern States and to their repudiation or readjustment. In the 
paper that he sent to the desk to have read, in the statement touch- 
ing South Carolina, the debt in 1860 was put down at $2,670,000 ; in 
1870, at. $6,540,000 ; and in 1880, at $7,175,000. There is also a state- 
ment that the highest debt since the war, accumulated by that State, 
was $24,700,000. Very grave misapprehensions have obtained through- 
out the country in reference’ to the action of the State which I have 
the honor in part to represent here, and I desire to put my State right 
upon the record. 

It is true that the debt at one time was run up to something like 
these figures, $24,000,000; but that debt was made not by the true 
people of South Carolina. It was made by the party with which that 
gentleman is now acting. It was made by the republican party, by 
the carpet-bag government of South Carolina; and if there was any 
oe that repudiation came from them. They scaled the 

ebt. 

When the government came into the possession, as it did in 1876, 
of the legitimate rulers of the State, the honest tax-payers of the 
State, what was their action? They did not repudiate; they assumed 
the debt left to them by the republican government; and when some 
question arose, knowing, as they did, that that debt was in large part 
a fraudulent one, the first democratic Legislature that we had ap- 
pointed a tribunal, composed of thres of the circuit judges, leaving 
to them to pass an opinion upon the validity of the debt, and the 
State divested herself of her sovereignty so far as to allow herself to 
be sued. She allowed the bondholders to go into that court and 
make their case, and it was provided that if that court decided ad- 
versely to the bondholders they might have the right to go before 
the supreme court, and if that court decided adversely they might 
bring up their case before the oe Court of the United States, 
the State, of course, having no right to appeal if the decisions of her 
own courts were adverse to her. When it was brought before the 
supreme court, the chief-justice of which was a republican and a 
northern man, an honorable man and an unimpeachable judge, that 
court did decide that about a million dollars of this debt was invalid. 
The bondholders had the right, then, to carry it up to the Supreme 
Court to test the question there ; but they were so well satisfied with 
the decision that they accepted it, and the bonds of South Carolina 
are now above par. 
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I deny, therefore, that the democratic party of that State has repu- 
diated. I deny it, and I say that that State took as honorable and 
as just a course as it was possible for any people to do. Finding 
that statement made, I only desired to put my State right upon that 
before I entered upon the general discussion of the question before us. 

Mr. BUTLER. If my colleague will pardon me one moment, I de- 
sire to supplement what he has just said so well by emphasizing a 
statement which he made to the effect that the only repudiation of 
any debt of any amount in that State was made by a republican 
Legislature at the time the State was under the control of a repub- 
lican governor, when the treasurer was a republican, the comptroller- 
general a republican, the secretary of State a republican, and the 
entire State government in the hands of the republican party, Gov- 
ernor Chamberlain at that time being the governor of the State; 
and that Legislature and that government divided the debt by two, 
scaling it down fifty cents on the dollar. 

If my colleague will pardon me for completing what I was about 
to say, I am therefore indebted to the Senator from Virginia for the 
opportunity he gives us of putting the State right upon the record in 
this regard. South Carolina has never repudiated one dollar of her 
honest indebtedness except by a republican government of that State. 

Mr. HOAR. May I ask the honorable Senator to complete the 
information in question? 

Mr. BUTLER. Certainly. 

Mr. HOAR. If the republican State government, as I understand 
the Senator, repudiated half the honest debt, have the democratic 
State government done anything toward paying it since they came 
into power? — 

Mr. BUTLER. The democratic government of South Carolina did 
a great deal more than the government of Massachusetts with refer- 
ence to one of her debts; she left it to a special court, in which the 
bondholders, the creditors of the State, acquiesced, and the whole 
question was submitted to this special court, as my colleague said, 
with the right of appeal to the supreme court of the State, and from 
that to the Supreme Court of the United States. No demand was 
made by the creditors to have the adjustment made by the republican 
government interfered with. 

Mr. HOAR. I understand the Senator it was not repudiation of the 
honest debt, in the judgment of that court. The point of my ques- 
tion was this: how can that be repudiation when the republican gov- 
ernment did not pay it, which is not repudiation but an honest per- 
formance of the obligation when the democratic party coming into 
power did not do anything to pay it? 

Mr. BUTLER. The understanding of the Senator from Massachu- 
setts must be very obtuse, intensely obtuse. I said that the repub- 
lican government of South Carolina repudiated fifty cents on the dol- 
lar and issued bonds for only fifty cents on the dollar of the debt, and 
these bonds went into the hands of the creditors. It was not at all 
necessary for the democratic government of the State to go to those 
creditors and say, “Give up those bonds.” 

Mr. HOAR. I think we all see the point, Mr. President. 

Mr. BUTLER. I am very glad the Senator from Massachusetts 
does see the point. 

Mr. HAMPTON. Mr. President, in the anomalous condition exist- 
ing in this Chamber between the two great political parties the posi- 
tion of each member of this body should be defined. In order that 
no possible shadow should rest on mine, I beg to trespass on the in- 
dulgence of the Senate while I present very briefly the reasons which 
influence my action. The condition in which the opposing parties 
are placed is one never known before in our political experience, and 
it demands thoughtful consideration not only from us but from the 
whole country. When the Senate convened in extraordinary session 
on the 4th March it was composed, as we had every reason to sup- 
pose, of thirty-eight democrats, thirty-six republicans, and one inde- 
pendent. The latter, the distinguished Senator from Illinois, [ Mr. 
waren promptly announced that he should vote with the democrats, 
while he disclaimed with characteristic patriotism all intention of 
accepting the high position assigned him as chairman of one of the 
most important committees—a position for which he was eminently 
fitted, and which was tendered to him as a well-merited tribute to 
his character and his ability. By the mysterious dispensation of 
Providence one chair on the republican side had been made vacant 
by death, and I need not say that we of the other side shared sin- 
cerely in the sorrow felt by the whole country for the loss of one of its 
ablest and brightest intellects; a colleague who, while opposed to us 
politically, had won our regard personally, and whocommanded our 
admiration by his ability and his courage. Three more vacancies on 
that side were made by the action of the President in calling to his 
Cabinet members of this body. 

Thus it happened that the democrats found themselves at the be- 
ginning of the session in a clear, legitimate, undisputed, constitu- 
tional majority. They were ready and willing to proceed at once to 
discharge the duties for which they had been called together. They 
prepared promptly to fulfill those duties, following the time-honored 
precedents and the constitutional methods which have always here- 
tofore obtained in this Chamber. How were they met by the other 


side? It would bescarcely proper to characterize their conduct here 
in the terms which would be most natural and proper elsewhere. I 
prefer simply to state facts, leaving the great tribunal of public opin- 
ion to pass judgment on that conduct. But I will say that in my 
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opinion the course pursued by our opponents was subversive of all 
the usages and precedents of this body, and is fraught with infinite 
danger to the legislative branch of our Government. For several 
weeks a minority of this body deliberately obstructed its legitimate 
business, and they did this by open, palpable, direct violation of the 
rules of the Senate, those rules which were ordained for the trans- 
action of business in an orderly and decent mode and for the pres- 
ervation of the dignity and the decorum which should always mark 
our proceedings. 

The published Journals of the Senate furnish ample proof of the 
correctness of this statement, and I desire to call the attention of the 
country to the deplorable condition of affairs in this Chamber, brought 
about by the republican minority. I have faith in the sense of fair 
dealing, of manliness, of honesty, which marks our people, and I can- 
not believe that any party which clutches desperately by question- 
able means at power can maintain its hold on popular confidence. 
I believe that the sober second thought of the people will condemn 
and repudiate such a party, for it would indicate a frightful deca- 
dence of public and private virtue were it otherwise. In this faith I 
am well content to leave the conduct of the republican party on this 
floor to the impartial judgment of the people. 

There is another and a very grave aspect in which this subject 
should be considered, one altogether apart from it as a question of 
political ethics, and that is in a practical point of view, as it may 
affect our legislation. As the Senate is constituted at present neither 
party has a quorum. Now, has it occurred to Senators what might 
result from this unprecedented condition of affairs should either side 
adopt the desperate course lately resorted to by the republicans in 
refusing to vote when present, and thus breaking a quorum? Do 
these gentlemen realize the dangerous, the fatal tendency of the per- 
nicious system they have inaugurated? Should this system obtain 
here, either party in the Senate, as the numbers now stand, could 
exercise an absolute, despotic power to veto all legislation. This 
power would be far more comprehensive than that exercised by the 
President in a vete, for the Constitution provides the means of coun- 
teracting a presidential veto, but it provides none to protect that 
instrument itself or the established privileges of this body from such 
dangerous and revolutionary action as we have witnessed here of 
late. If it is to grow into a precedent—and for the honor of this body 
I trust it never may—we who hold our seats here as representatives 
of great States will bring deserved rebuke upon ourselves for degrad- 
ing the highest legislative tribunal in our country. We cannot be 
fit to hold our seats in this Chamber unless we maintain rigidly the 
honor and the dignity pertaining to it, and we can do this only by a 
strict observance of the laws and the rules made for our governance. 
It will be an evil day for the country when all the barriers that time, 
precedent, custom, and law have carefully erected shall be rudely 
broken down by a desperate moiety of this body to secure partisan 
ends, and I beg Senators to consider whether any party success would 
justify them before the country in gaining a mere temporary triumph 
by means which, if not disreputable, are certainly questionable. 

We have heard much from the other sido of the obligations and the 
rights of a constitutional majority of this body, and we are denounced 
for not yielding promptly to every demand of what is claimed to be 
such a majority. What is that asserted majority? Ideny that such a 
majority exists. The Constitution provides that the Senate “shall be 
composed of two Senators from each State chosen by the Legislature 
thereof for six years.” ‘The Vice-President of the United States 
shall be President of the Senate, but shall have no vote unless they be 
equally divided.” “The Senate”—that Senate which is composed of 
two Senators from each State, and that alone—“ shall choose their other 
officers.” The Constitution fixes the composition of the Senate; it 
gives to the Senate the exclusive right to choose its other officers after 
providing that the Vice-President shall be the presiding officer, but it 
nowhere clothes him with the absolute powor to choose the other offi- 
cers of the Senate. The body is competent to do that of itself-and 
by itself when a majority of its members desires to do so. 

It has been clearly demonstrated by the result of many votes on 
this question that a majority of the Senate does not choose to elect 
any officers at this session. What may be the wishes of the Vice- 
President on this subject I do not know; but as he is not a member 
of this body I submit most respectfully that we should not call on 
him as arbitrator to discharge what could not be other than a most 
delicate and painful office to an honorable man—that of ejecting 
officers perfectly satisfactory to one-half of this body and choosing 
others objectionable to the same number. When a majority of the 
Senate desires to change its officers it will be time enough to con- 
sider that matter. 

My anxious consideration for your tender feelings, Mr. President, 
makes me solicitous to aid in protecting them from a violent shock. 
Already, sir, in your brief service as presiding officer you have won 
for yourself the proud distinction of having “ untied the senatorial 
knot,” as the distinguished Senator from Illinois expressed it, oftener, 
I suppose, than all your predecessors combined, and when you re- 
tire to private life, to wear there worthily the laurels which you 
won here so bravely, you will always cherish a sense of profound 
gratitude to the democrats of this body for having saved you once, 
at least, from a most painful, embarrassing, and unpleasant exercise 
of a most doubtful prerogative. 

Apart from this consideration, which has its proper influence with 
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me, there is another of great weight, and that is suggested by the 
terms of the proclamation of the President calling us together. The 
objects for which we were thus summoned to meet are thus stated : 

Whereas objects of interest to the United States require that the Senate should 
be convened at twelve o'clock on the 4th of March next to receive and act upon such 
communications as may be made to it on the part of the Executive. 

Now, sir, has any communication come from the President to the 
effect that it is an object of interest to the United States that the 
Senate should turn out its competent officers and choose others? Such 
a@ message may have come, but if it has it lies on your desk unacted 
on because the especial friends of the Administration refuse persist- 
ently to proceed to the consideration of executive business. It is our 
duty to go into executive session at once, in order to ascertain if the 
President deems it an object of interest to the United States that 
a readjusting, repudiating debt-payer and a republican Hancock 
elector should be made Sergeant-at-Arms of the Senate. Should such 
acommunication be among those important papers which lie unopened 
upon your table, and which our republican friends will not allow us 
to consider, this side will give it all the respectful considerat+on it 
demands. But until we can be apprised that the President resards 
the selection of officers for this body of graver importance to the public 
interests, I venture to assert that these interests will be best subserved 
by our devoting ourselves to the discharge of the specific and logiti- 
mate business for which we have been convened, and that is “ to re- 
ceive and act upon such communications as may be made to us on 
the part of the Executive.” Proper respect for that distinguished 
gentleman as well as self-respect should compel us to do this promptly. 

Mr. President, this is no petty scramble on our side for a few paltry 
offices. It rises to a much higher plane than that; it has a nobler 
aim, and it involves a great principle. It is true that we should re- 
gard it as an act of cruel injustice to displace officers who have proved 
themselves honest, acceptable, and competent, without one word of 
warning to them, and when they had every reason to suppose from 
the political outlook that no change would be made at present. 

The democratic States had and have a legitimate major ty in this 
body, and the officials appointed by that party had ever right to 
suppose that they would hold, for the present at least, the places to 
which they had been assigned and for which they had proved them- 
selves thoroughly fit. Nor was this the only reason they had for the 
confidence they felt that they should not be removed. They had the 
assurance, I may say the pledge, from the Senator from Rhode Island, 
the father of the Senate and the chairman of the republican caucus, 
that they’should not be disturbed if they discharged their duties 
properly. Inreply toa question from the Senator from Georgia [ Mr. 
HILL} whether “if the Senate should become republican in 1881, two 
years from now, will you oppose a change of the officers then ?” Mr. 
ANTHONY answered: 

It will depend upon the manner in which they fulfill the duties of their offices. 
I do not think I shall ever be found advocating the removal of officers of this body 
who have performed their duties with fidelity, with honesty, and with intelligence. 

That was a manly declaration. I regret that the Senator who 
uttered it has been unable, on account of illness, to be here to reiterate 
it and to act on it. He certainly cannot, after this utterance, be in 
accord with the action of his party associates as dictated by the cau- 
cus of which he is the chairman. He is too consistent to speak with 
a double tongue. 

The present officers have had-no charges preferred against them. 
They have performed their duties with fidelity, with honesty, and 
with intelligence; and like the distinguished Senator from Rhode 
Island, Ishall not be found advocating the removal of such men. We 
break the established custom and precedents of this body when we 
leave our legitimate executive business to enter on that which be- 
longs exclusively to legislative proceedings. Nor is this a question 
to be settled by a test of physical endurance; it should be determined 
on the broad ground of its merits, by the rules established by custom 
and precedent, and on the immutable principles of justice and equity. 
I regretted to hear the Senator from Pennsylvania announce that the 
result was to be reached only by a competitive trial of physical 
strength between the two parties. I regret, too, to perceive that he 
was the first victim to his own plan of battle. His crest was the first 
to be lowered, his knightly plume went down in the first shock of 
arms; and like the unhappy Knight Templar at “the gentle and joy- 
ous passage of arms at Ashby,” he was borne, if not bleeding, at least 
senseless, from the conflict. His was an unfortunate boast. “The 
spirit was willing, but the flesh was weak.” His plan of campaign 
was bold, his maneuvers masterly, his discipline so perfect that even 
the young and tender recruit behaved like the veteran of a hundred 
hard-fought fields—those veterans who always fight well when spoils 
can be captured; his forces were ably deployed, and he told them on 
the eve of battle, like the great Henry, if his banner went down— 

Be your oriflamme to-day the helmet of Navarre ; 
but, unlike Navarre, he did not lead to victory; and following the 
example of another illustrious soldier, the lame captain, after put- 
ting his men under the fire of the enemy, he secured his own safety 
by a timely and masterly, but not a glorious, retreat. [I trust that 
his followers will take Pye | by his fate and let ns settle this vexed 
matter like sensible men, not like senatorial gladiators. But if we 
are forced to take up the gage of battle thrown so defiantly at our 
feet, we shall try to quit ourselves like men. I shaii regret not only 
on my own account to try this issue, but on account of the disabled 
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leader of the opposite side. I admire his courage—more indeed than 
I do his discretion—and I am sorry that he did not live in those good 
old days when the gallant clan Cameron, those famous free-lancers 
and border raiders, carried terror to their southern neighbors, fighting 
under the suggestive motto— 
Tho good old rule sufliceth them— 
The plain and simple plan: 
That he should take who has the power, 
And he should keep who can. 

Perhaps our republican friends may adopt this motto as their bat- 
tle-cry. It isa good creed for a party that makes success the only 
criterion of merit. 

But, sir, while expressing my admiration and sympathy for the 
leader of the allies on the other side of the Chamber, I have been led 
into a digression. I have said that we were not struggling merely 
for the retention of a few officials. We made no unseemly struggle to 
retain the organization of the Senate. We could have defeated the 
formation of your committees as readily as we can defeat your present 
attempt to remove the officers of the Senate, but we recognized the 
propriety of placing this body in proper order to discharge its legiti- 
mate business. When we held an undisputed majority we did not 
endeavor nor did we threaten to bring the decision of any question to 
the test of physical endurance. We claimed what we regarded as 
our right with dignity, and we yielded with decorum rather than to 
obstruct the public business. It would not lower the republican 
party in public estimation were they to follow this example, for to do 
right can never injure a party. We oppose your contemplated action 
because it would break a anne precedent and establish a very 
bad one; because we were called here only for executive business, 
and, above all, because a grave suspicion has taken hold of the public 
mind that this action is the result of an unnatural coalition and of a 

corrupt bargain. 

The distinguished Senator from Virginia [Mr. MAHONE] yesterday 
disclaimed for himself that he had been moved by any impure con- 
sideration, and I congratulate him on having done so. But he will 
excuse me if I say to him in all frankness that he would strengthen 
his position before the country if he would show what consideration 
had moved him. The suspicion may be groundless, but it is due to 
the reputation of this body that it should be proved beyond all doubt 
to be unfounded. Gentlemen on the other side can readily dispel this 
suspicion if there is no foundation for it, and I need not remind them 
how imperative it is for them to do so. The cloud rests upon their 
characters, not ours, save as we feel deeply any reproach that would 
touch this honorable body. You framed recently a committee, and 
clothed it with unusual powers, to investigate a much smaller breach 
of privilege than is involved in this matter. Give to a committee 
of your own choosing the same powers, and direct it to ascertain the 
truth or the falsity of those dark rumors that are flying unchallenged 
throughout the land. Find out whether any vote in this Chamber 
has been controlled by the promise of place or of patronage. If the 
damning charge is proved untrue, stamp out the foul calumny at 
once and forever. If true, the Constitution gives us a prompt and 
ample remedy. But do not, I beseech you, fail to meet this issue in 
@ manner becoming the Senate of the United States. It will not do 
to let this foul suspicion, this base imputation, go out to the world 
uncontradicted. We know what such a charge can eliect, for we 
know what one of a similar character did effect. 

When John Randolph denounced what he supposed to be a coalition 
between Mr. Clay and Mr. Adams; when he referred to it in those 
memorable words as “ This until now unheard-of combination of the 
blackleg with the Puritan; this union of Black George with Blifil,” 
he defeated Adams for the Presidency and blasted Clay’s highest 
political aspirations. It is true that the charge was unjust; Clay 
risked his life to vindicate his honor, and Randolph subsequently 
made him the amende honorable; but such a hold did this terrible 
philippic take on the public mind that it affected disastrously Mr. 
Clay’s whole after career, pure, honorable, patriotic man that he was; 
able statesman, he never recovered from this unjust charge. 

For the sake of this body I do not wish to see one shadow, one 
suspicion, one imputation rest on its fair fame or its good name. For 
this reason, one touching our reputation, I do not wish to see any 
immediate action taken on the resolutions offered by the Senator 
from Massachusetts. Let us take time to act deliberately and dis- 
passionately. A few weeks or a few months are of small consequence 

compared with the magnitude of the grave issues involved in the 
proper settlement of this question. All of us are interested to have 
it settled justly and honorably, and I appeal to the other sido to let 
it rest for the present. Delay will not be dangerous in this instance. 
A majority of the Senate certainly does not demand instant action, 
and we on this side, constituting half of a full Senate, cannot be 
blamed for resisting such action by all proper and legitimate means. 

Have Senators forgotten already what occurred here before the 
expiration of the last session and during this? In whose hands was 
the constitutional majority then? Did it not rest in the hands of 
the democrats? Did the minority yield gracefully and prompily 
then? We on this side strove, but strove in vain, to proceed to tlie 
consideration of executive business and to the organization of tho 
Senate. Time and again we were defeated, not by argument, not by 
legitimate parliamentary tactics, but by open, defiant violation of 
the rules of this body. Republican Senators sat here hour after 





hour refusing to vote, and thus breaking a quorum. It scarcely be- 
comes them in view of this fact to assume an air of virtuous indig- 
nation or to pose before the country in the role of innocent martyrs 
because the democrats by legitimate methods resist what appears to 
them to be not only an act of injustice, but one of inappropriate, ill- 
timed legislation. We know our rights, and we propose to exercise 
them in an orderly, proper, and determined manner. Nosuch spectacle 
has been presented on this side of the Chamber as has of late been 
witnessed on the other ; and, sir, I venture to assert that it never will 
be while these seats are filled as at present. No temptation to seize 
or to retain power, no consideration of political expediency, no sub- 
serviency to party discipline will force from us a servile obedience in 
wrong-doing, nor will we surrender our independence, our manhood, 
or our conscience to the keeping of any caucus. We recognize no 
autocracy in our party, in our caucus, nor in this Chamber, where 
representatives of co-equal States meet on terms of perfect equality. 
We are not a revolutionary party. Had we been where would your 
vaunted, so-called constitutional majority be now? Has not one Sen- 
ator, upon whose vote your majority depends, held his seat on this 

floor for months only because of the constitutional and conscientious 
scruples of democrats who were unwilling to seize party advantage at 
the cost of personal conviction? But for our rigid adherence to the 
line we thought our duty dictated, the seat of that Senator who mis- 
represents a democratic State and a democratic Legislature would 
long since have been filled by his democratic successor, already unani- 
mously elected. Do Senators on the other side imagine that when 
we followed the course we believed to be right we did not contem- 
plate the contingency in which the vote of the Senator from Louisiana 
might possibly be a most controlling factor in the organization of this 
body. We realized it then as forcibly as now, and yet we are taunted 
as being a revolutionary party. Sir, I repel the charge with scorn 
and indignation ; it is unworthy of those who make it and it falls 
harmlessly at our feet. 

The senior Senator from Louisiana, who holds his seat under such 
very peculiar conditions, contributes to your boasted constitutional 
majority, and he can certainly claim at your hands equal considera- 
tion, equal reward, and equal honor with the junior Senator from 
Virginia. These two Senators not only make your majority, but 
they make your committees; they actually make your party in this 
body. They are the “conscript fathers” of the republicans here ; not 
your leaders merely, but your masters. Every position you hold is 
by their dictation and at their will, and of you it may truly be said, 
‘a breath can make them as a breath has made.” Itis a touching 
sight, Mr. President, to see these two distinguished brigadiers, the 
Federal and the rebel, clasping hands across the bloody chasm and 
clamoring for the “ old flag—and an appropriation ;” to see them, re- 
publican and readjuster, shoulder to shoulder, marching on to storm 
the citadel of Federal patronage. It is a strange sight, too, sir. It 
must be peculiarly so to the people of Louisiana and of Virginia—those 
true men who wrested their States from the infamy of carpet-bag rule 
and placed them in the great democratic column. It must indeed 
seem strange to them that their rights, their wishes, and their votes 
should not be respected or represented on this floor. 

I have on another occasion expressed my profound sympathy for 
the people of Louisiana. I do so now for those of Virginia. In the 
days of the past—the grand, the heroic days—that proud State was 
wont to speak with no uncertain sound, and her voice was always 
potential. No State in this Union has done as much for that Union 
as herself. But for her devoted patriotism there would have been no 
Union of great and freo States on this continent. It was one of her 
sons who made the declaration that “ these united colonies are, and 
of right ought to be free and independent States ;” it was another, 
the Father of his Country, whose sword won that independence and 
fixed for all time to come the freedom of these States; yet another 
lives in the memory of his grateful countrymen as the father of that 
Constitution which secures the liberties of fifty millions of freemen. 
When discord threatened the integrity of the young Republic, Vir- 
ginia brought peace by an act of the most unselfish patriotism and 
of the most unbounded munificence. She gave to the General Gov- 
ernment a domain grand enough for an empire, but not as large as 
her patriotic heart. Calling to mind all the noble deeds of the Old 
Dominion—deeds which shed an undying luster on American history— 
it seems to me that her honor and her fame should be dear to every 
man in this broad land. They should be especially dear to the rep- 
resentatives of these great States of the Northwest, who hold their 
seats in this Chamber through the munificent bounty of that grand 
State. To myself they aro as dear as the fame and the reputation of 
my own State. 

Thus it is that I sympathize with her in the misfortune which 
causes her, in these degenerate days, when public faith is attacked 
and political morality is set at naught, to speak in this high Cham- 
ber with doubtful and divided voice. Whatever is the true voico of 
her true sons should be heard and obeyed here. Sooner or later it 
will be heard, and it will command obedience. Knowing as I do 
the proud sense of private and public honor which has always charac- 
terized the people of that State; knowing how reverently, almost 
religiously, they cling to the hallowed memories of the past, I cannot, 
I will not, I dare not doubt that their voice will soon be heard de- 
claring in unmistakable tones for the maintenance of plighted public 
faith and of political integrity. It would be treason to her immorta! 
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dead to doubt her. Can she prove faithless now to the teaching, the 
traditions of that history of hers, every page of which is radiant with 
unsullied faith, unblerflished honor, and untarnished renown? Can 
her living sons prove recreant to the memory of their illustrious sires ? 
It cannot be. 

Mr. President, near the capitol in Richmond stands a monument 
erected by Virginia to perpetuate the memory of the services of some 
of her sons whose names will live as long as patriotism and honor 
and virtue shall be respected among mankind. On pedestals sur- 
rounding the main shaft are placed statues of Jefferson, of Henry, of 
Mason, and of Marshall, while capping the column is the majestic fig- 
ure of Washington, “seated in massy strength.” A poet of Virginia, 
addressing this august group, asks: 

Could life awaken in the limb of bronzo 
And blaze in the burnished eye, 


What would ye do with your moment of life, 
Ye men of the days gone by ? 


Could these heroes and sages be recalled to life, with what feelings 
would they behold the State they loved and served so well a prey to 
domestic dissension, torn by unseemly discord and apparently hesitat- 
ing on the brink of financial dishonor. I imagine that their thoughts 
could be easily read. It seems to my mind’s eye I can see them look- 
ing with shame and humiliation upon this sad spectacle. I can see 
Washington enine the stainless sword that won our liberties; Isee 
Patrick Henry as he. utters that immortal call to arms that rang 
throughout the land like the blast of a bugle; I see Jefferson grasp- 
ing in his hand the scroll that declared us free; I see Mason holding 
aloft the bill of rights; and I see Marshall clothed in his spotless 
ermine, pointing to the law of which he was the ornament as well as 
the expounder. In imagination I can see these mighty dead, these 

at Virginians “ of the days gone by,” and as their forms fade from 
sight the thought comes to my mind and the words to my lips: 


Shrine of the mighty! can it be 
That this is all remains of thee? 


Mr. JONAS. Mr. President, I have no desire to make a speech on 
this question. I rise simply for the purpose of saying that so far as 
the honorable Senator from South Carolina is disposed to attribute 
credit to this side for what he calls their magnanimous conduct in 
pater 3 refused to unseat the sitting Senator from Louisiana and to 
seat the contestant when we were in the majority here, I wish to 
disclaim all share of that honor, and I know there are many gentle- 
men on this side of the Chamber who share with me in the dis- 
claimer. 

There can be no comparison drawn between Louisiana and Vir- 
ginia. However unfortunate Virginia may be in her representation 
here, she has two Senators elected by the Legislature of her State, 
and no one questicens that fact. The condition of Louisiana in that 
respect has been too often discussed for me to elaborate it. I will 
only say that the people of Louisiana not having had the benefit of 
the assistance of the honorable,Senator in righting the great wrong 
that they think was committed upon them, will try to do without 
his sympathy and to bear that wrong in silence. 

Mr. GROOME. Mr. President, the Senate was convened in extra- 
ordinary session on the fourth day of the present month by a procla- 
mation of the late President which, as is well known, was issued 
after conference with the present Executive and in accordance with 
his wishes. That proclamation declared that the business which re- 
quired that the Senate should be convened at that time was to receive 
and act upon such communications as might be made to it on the 
part of the Executive. 

At tho time that proclamation was made it was well known to the 
present Executive that a vacancy existed in this body and that others 
would be created by his own act in calling upon certain Senators io 
accept positions in his Cabinet. 

Upon the assembling of the Senate it proceeded without delay to 
confirm the Cabinet ministers selected by the new President, and such 
other of his appointees as were men of national reputation and whose 
appointments could with safety and propriety and according to usage 
be acted upon without reference to a committee. 

This done, the republican minority of the Senate as it was then 
constitated refused to permit the democratic majority to proceed fur- 
ther with the business for which alone the Senate was convened un- 
less the democratic majority would consent to pass upon each nomi- 
nation without having the same first examined into by a committee 
in the usual and orderly manner to ascertain whether or not it was 
one which ought to be confirmed, or unless that majority would con- 
sent that the committees of the Senate should be selected by the then 
existing republican minority. It was of course impossible for the 
majority of this body as it was then constituted to consent, without 
forfeiting its self-respect and the respect of the country, to the mon- 
strous and theretofore unheard-of proposition that what was then 
conceded to be a minority of the body should be allowed to select its 
committees and shape its business because that minority chose to 
assert that at some day in the future it would be transformed into 
what it saw fit to style a constitutional majority of this body. The 
truth of that assertion was not apparent, indeed it was hard to un- 
derstand how it could betrue. In thepresidential campaign through 
which we have so recently passed, as is well known, thirty-nine mem- 
bers of the present Senate, one more than an even half of the body 
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when all its seats are full, supported the democratic nominees for 
President and Vice-President. 

This seemed to be conclusive upon the question as to which would 
be the majority party inthe Senate after the then existing vacancies 
were filled, unless for once some Senator’s political convictions as 
expressed in the choice of his candidates for President and Vice-Presi- 
dent were not to be his guide in the selection of his political as- 
sociates. It was not to be believed that any Senator occupied this 
anomalous position unless upon clear proof, and no proof whatever 
was produced. Instead of proof, the democrats were asked to accept 
as true the vague and unsupported assertion that when the then 
existing vacancies in this body were filled they would find them- 
selves, in some unexplained way, in a constitutional minority of the 
body; and, with an assurance worthy of a better cause, they were 
asked to surrender their rights and responsibilities as the party then 
concededly in the majority and to permit them to be assumed by the 
minority party in the body. 

This request—or, more properly speaking, demand—being neces- 
sarily refused, the republican members of the Senate saw fit to resort 
to dilatory motions and the various devices of parliamentary tactics, 
which have come to be known as “ filibustering,” by which they pre- 
vented any further progress from being made in the public business 
until the session had lasted two weeks. This conduct on their part, 
no matter what their intent, was in its effect an act of disrespect to 
the President of the United States, as it was equivalent toa continued 
and oft-repeated declaration upon their part that he had convened 
them in extraordinary session at a time and under circumstances when, 
from a party stand-point, he ought not to have called them together, 
and that the public business for the transaction of which they were 
convened should not be considered until such time as in their judg- 
ment he ought to have selected for their assembling. 

As already indicated, no considerable progress was made in the pub- 
lic business during the first two weeks of the session, owing to the 
parliamentary tactics to which the republican Senators resorted to 
prevent its consideration. Then, the vacancies existing at the open- 
ing of the Senate being filled, the republican Senators temporarily 
abandoned their attempt to obstruct the public business, and permit- 
ted a vote to be taken upon the resolution which had been offered by 
the democrats at an early day of the session, providing for the ap- 
pointment of the usual committees of the body, many of which were 
absolutely essential to the conduct in a discreet and judicious man- 
ner of the business of the session. That vote disclosed the fact that 
the thirty-seven republican Senators had secured the co-operation of 
a Senator who had supported at the recent election the democratic 
candidate for the Presidency, and were able to prevent the organiza- 
tion of the committees as proposed by the democratic Senators. 

As soon as this fact was made apparent, the democrats, instead of 
imitating the parliamentary tactics of their opponents and prevent- 
ing the organization of the committees, as they might have done for 
an indefinite period, permitted the republicans to have a vote with- 
out any delay whatever upon the resolution which they then offered 
for the appointment of the committees, and to carry that resolution 
by the casting vote of the Vice-President. If the case rested here 
the conduct of the two parties, that of the democrats in attempting 
to expedite the public business and that of the republicans in attempt- 
ing to obstruct it, would be sufficiently in contrast; but that contrast 
has been greatly strengthened by the subsequent conduct of the 
republican Senators. 

As soon as the republicans had obtained control of the committees 
they discharged old clerks and appointed others in their stead, with 
a haste that made it apparent to the dullest observer that their course 
in obstructing and preventing the transaction of the public business 
until such time as they could secure the committees was not actuated 
so much by a desire to be in a situation to control the disposition of 
thai business through the agency of the committees as it was by desire 
to possess themselves of the few paltry clerkships which were under 
the control of the committees. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. Will the Senator from Maryland 
allow me to make a remark right there ? 

Mr. GROOME. I would prefer not to be interrupted. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. What I desire to say is—— 

Mr. GROOME. I prefer not to be interrupted. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. That all the democratic committee 
clerks have not been discharged—— 

Mr. GROOME. Iam aware that the Senator from Wisconsin has 
made a notable exception in the case of Mr. Morrow, an exception 
for which I give the Senator great credit. 

Mr. HOAR. My friend—— 7 

Mr. GROOME. I decline to be interrupted, Mr. President. 

Mr. HOAR. I think my friend from Maryland will do me the 
favor—— 

Mr. GROOME. I call the Senator from Massachusetts to order. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Maryland will pro- 
ceed; he declines to yield. 

Mr. HOAR. What! Is it out of order to ask a gentleman fora 
courtesy ? He can refuse if he choose. 

Mr.GROOME. It is well known that it is not usual in this body to 
interrupt speeches such as I am delivering; hence it is I decline te 





| be interrupted. 


Now, to resume, these clerkships secured, the republican Senators, 
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instead of proceeding to the careful and diligent discharge of the 
important public duties to which they were called by the Executive, 
began to devote their great energies and abilities to the perfection 
of the details of a plan by which they proposed to disiiss, at this 
session, called solely for the consideration of executive business, the ex- 
perienced, faithful, and efficient officers of this body, and to appoint 
others in their stead. 

Mr. HALE. Will the gentleman allow me? I know the gentle- 
man will allow me to correct him. 

Mr. GROOME. I remind the Senator from Maine that it is not 
customary to interrupt speeches such as I am delivering. 

Mr. HALE. It is only as to a matter of fact. I know the gentle- 
man himself will be very glad to let me correct him in one respect. 

Mr. GROOME. If I have misstated, in the opinion of the Senator 
from Maine, any matter of fact, I will yield most cheerfully for a 
correction as to the matter of fact. 

Mr.HALE. Thatisall. I understood the Senator tosay that upon 
the republicans obtaining the control of the committees the clerks 
had all been discharged. I wish to say in reference to one committee 
of which I have the honor to be chairman, the Census Committee, 
that the clerk has not been changed, that the old chairman of the 
committee has been left in possession of the room, and the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. PENDLETON] will bear me out in that statement, I 


hope. 

Mr. GROOME. Iwas speaking, sir, of the general rule. I was not 
denying that there were occasional exceptions. I had already ad- 
mitted that there was one exception in the case of the committee of 
which the honorable Senator from Wisconsin is chairman, of which I 
Was aware. 

Mr. PENDLETON. Mz. President, I desire to bear my testimony 
to the courtesy and kindness of the Senator from Maine in the case 
to which he alluded. He has not only left me in possession of the 
room of the committee of which I was formerly chairman, but he has 
continued, with great consideration, the clerk of that committee. 

Mr. INGALLS. Mr. President, I ask the Senator from Tennessee 
[Mr. Harris] to state the facts with regard to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

Mr. HARRIS. If it be deemed maiterial, I will state with great 
pleasure that the honorable Senator from Kansas who succeeded me 
in the chairmanship of the Committee on the District of Columbia 
told me within the hour the committees were appointed that the clerk 
that I had appointed to that committee might continue on duty there 
and hold the position during the present session, and he is still there 
on duty. 

Mr. HOAR. Mr. President, I would like to ask my honorable friend 
from Delaware [Mr. SAULSBURY] if he thinks there was any undue 
haste to turn out the clerk—— 

Mr. GROOME. I desire to say to the Senator from Massachusetts 
that when he asked to interrupt me just now I did not understand 
that he wished to state a fact. I supposed he wished to inject an 
argument into my speech. 

Mr. HOAR. Not at all. 

Mr. GROOME. I will yield cheerfully to the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts for a statement of fact. 

Mr. HOAR. I wish simply to say that it was my desire, as my 
friend from Delaware will testify, that the very accomplished gen- 
tleman who was the clerk of the Committee on Privileges and Elec- 
tions should continue in that office, and it was only his own conven- 
ience that prevented. I ask my friend if that be not so? 

Mr. SAULSBURY. The statement made by the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts is true. He called on me and stated to me his desire that 
the former clerk of the Committee on Privileges and Elections should 
continue —' the present session. 

Mr. BECK. Now will the Senator from Maryland allow me to make 
a statement ? 

Mr. GROOME. Yes, sir. 

Mr. PLUMB. I desire to interrupt the Senator from Maryland just 
a moment by the statement of a fact which I think he will be glad 
to learn; that is, that the clerk of the Committee on Public Lands 
under my predecessor, the late Senator from Indiana, is not only still 
the clerk of that committee, but has been reappointed. 

Mr. BECK. I only rise to suggest to the gentlemen on the other 
side that as they have so little use for clerks and committee-rooms, I 
do not see why they should make such an unseemly squabble to get 
rid of two or three very competent officers we have here now. If 
they have been so courteous all around, why not go on with public 
business and let these few men stay where they are? 

Mr. GROOME. Mr. President, I was simply stating the general 
rule, a general rule known to every Senator in this body and a rule 
the existence of which will not be denied by any Senator, that in an 
overwhelming majority of cases the clerks to the old committees were 
removed with the most extreme haste after the new committees were 
created. Upon the next day after the creation of the new commit- 
tees, and for a day or two thereafter, the newspapers of this land con- 
tained the announcements of the appointment of many gentlemen as 
clerks of certain committees in this body in the stead of other gentle- 
men summarily dismissed. That is a matter of general knowledge. 
Ihad not denied, and I did not propose to deny, that there were a 
few notable exceptions in which the chairmen of certain committees 
had appointed or retained old and efficient clerks, following therein 
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an example that was very liberally indulged in two years ago when 
the democratic party came into power upon this floor and retained 
those of the old clerks whom they realized tobe capable and efficient 
officers whose places it would be hard to fill with men so thoroughly 
experienced and so competent to discharge the duties required of them. 
So I say these unusual interruptions were entirely unnecessary, as the 
proposition I stated is true as a general rule, and it was only stated as 
ageneralrule. Its accuracy is not in the least shaken by the fact that 
there exist a few cases in which republican chairmen of committees 
for this called session have not deemed it wise to discharge the old 
clerks, and I hope and I would be glad to have the assurance from 
these republican chairmen that when the Senate convenes in regular 
session in December they will act as liberally in reference to the few 
particular clerks they have retained as they have done at this ses- 
sion. 

I was saying, sir, when interrupted, that as soon as this matter of 
clerkships had been disposed of by the republican Senators they 
began to devote their great energies and abilities to maturing the 
details of a plan by which they hoped that at this session, called 
solely for the consideration of executive business, they would be 
able to secure the dismissal of the experienced, faithful, and efii- 
cient officers of this body, and to appoint others in their stead. To 
do so is against precedent. The public interest does not require 
it. On the other hand, the public interest would be best served by 
retaining in their positions the present officers of this body. There 
is no possible reason for a change except that it would afford the 
republican Senators an opportunity to remove a few democrats from 
official positions which they have filled with credit to themselves 
and with advantage to the body which they serve. The details of 
the plan were soon agreed upon, and the Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Dawes] offered his resolution to carry that plan into effect. 
But an obstacle to its consummation immediately presented itself 
which could hardly have been wholly unexpected. It was found that 
the democratic Senators still resolutely maintained the position which 
they assumed at the opening of the session,and which, unless all 
signs fail, they will continue to uphold as long as the necessity for 
its maintenance exists. That position is that this extraordinary ses- 
sion of the Senate was called for the consideration of such executive 
communications as might be made to it, and ought to be devoted to 
business of that character, and other business incident to it, as, for 
example, the selection of committees, without which it is impossible 
to consider carefully and act judiciously upon the executive business 
upon which we are called to pass judgment, and that no other busi- 
ness ought to be considered at the session, or at any rate not until 
that for which the session was convened has been considered and 
acted upon. The more that position is assailed the more impregna- 
ble it will appear. Why, then, should the republican Senators waste 
the time of the Senate, hinder and delay the public business, and 
weary the patience of the country by fruitless attacks upon it? Why 
not permit the Senate to proceed to the orderly and expeditious 
transaction of the business for which it was convened, and, that ac- 
complished, permit its members to retire to their homes? 

As the Senate has been repeatedly reminded within the last two 
weeks, the President has sent us a great number of nominations 
which remain unacted upon, for the reason that the republican mem- 
bers of the Senate will not permit us to proceed to the consideration 
of executive business. Among these nominations are those for high 
positions in the judicial department of the Government, from the 
Supreme Court down, in the diplomatic and consular service of the 
Government,in the customs, the internal revenue, and the postal 
service, and in almost every department of the Government. Must 
all these important nominations remain unacted on, and the public 
interest and that of the individual appointees suffer in consequence, 
while the republican members of the Senate protract an unseemly 
struggle to obtain at this time,in violation of usage, those of the 
paltry offices connected with this body which happen to be held by 
democrats ? 

The two great parties in this land are so evenly divided in numbers 
that although nearly five months have elapsed since the people voted 
for presidential electors it is still a disputed point whether the Gar- 
field or the Hancock electors received the largeraggregate popular vote. 
Mr. Garfield secured a large majority in the electoral colleges owing 
to the mane State being carried by a meager majority by the elect- 
ors favorable to his election. Asa consequence the republican party 
has secured for a new term of four years the immense official patron- 
age of the General Government. It embraces upward of a hundred 
thousand official positions, great and small, and has its ramifications 
not only in every county throughout our broad land but in every na- 
tion or city throughout the globe with which we have diplomatic or 
consular relations. The great body of this official patronage is en- 
joyed and will ever be enjoyed by the party in power, no matter how 
fond its chief executive officer may be of discussing some utopian 
plan of civil-service reform or how sincerely desirous he may be of 
carrying that plan into operation. Cannot the republican Senators 
content themselves for the present with aiding the President of their 
selection in parceling out this vast and far-reaching patronage among 
their camp-followers? Is their appetite so insatiable that it cannot 
be appeased until they have devoured also our one little ewe lamb ata 
time when in the course of nature it ought not to be led to the slaugh- 
ter? For twenty years successively a President of their party has pre- 
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sided at the national banqueting table and has dispensed the delicious 
viands with which it abounded among those of his own political 
household. We never murmured. We learned to cultivate frugal and 
abstemious habits. We almost ceased to crave those delicacies which 
it seemed were never to delight our palates. Four years ago, when 
we were invited to the table, and approached close enough to scent 
the delicious fragrance of the many dainties under which it fairly 
groaned, only to be rudely ordered away again, we hardly complained 
of the injustice done us. Still we were never entirely insensible to 
the pangs of hunger produced by our protracted fast. Two years 
ago we secured a decided majority of the Senate, and were enabled 
to set up a little side-table of our own, But after partaking moder- 
ately of the delicacies which were placed upon it, after consuming 
one-half or perhaps two-thirds of them, we left the rest to be enjoyed 
by our republican brothers. Does not our hospitality to them then 
deserve a better requital than they propose to give now, when, not 
content with having free access to the national banqueting table, 
they propose between meals to seize upon our little side-table and 
never again to permit us to enjoy a fair share of its delicacies? 

Mr. President, I do not claim that it is incompetent for the Senate 
at a called session to remove its officers and select others in their 
stead if by a vote it decides todo so. But Idoclaim that the officers 
upon the annual rolls of the Senate are elected or appointed for no 
fixed time, and continue to be officers of the body until discharged 
by some competent authority. I further claim that it is against the 
precedents to remove them at a called session of the Senate when, 
as in this case, their conduct has been unexceptionable ; and that it 
is wrong to violate long-established precedents simply to obtain 
control of a few offices. But if the precedents are to be disregarded 
and our efficient officers are to be dismissed at this called session, 
I ask why do the republican Senators insist upon forcing upon us 
Mr. Riddleberger, of Virginia, for Sergeant-at-Arms? That gentle- 
man has not been in the past a republican. Why, then, give him 
the distribution of nearly all the offices of this body, which, as is 
well known, is made by its Sergeant-at-Arms? From all that I 
have been able to learn of his political record in the course of this 
debate, it must be very distasteful to the Senators who have nomi- 
nated him as their candidate. Why, then, was he so nominated? 
He was a confederate officer—what the republican Senators are 
fond of calling upon all oceasions “a rebel.” That surely has not 
commended him to their especial favor. The republican constituen- 
cies of the North have not been very generous in sending the brave 
men who periled their lives to maintain the perpetuity of the Union 
to occupy seats in this Chamber and help to shape the legislation of 
the Government they did so much to preserve. But, surely, there is 
not one of them that does not contain many brave, patriotic men, 
who fought upon the Union side, who would gladly accept this lucra- 
tive and responsible position, and would discharge its duties with 
capacity and fidelity and to thesatisfaction of this body. Thatthe 
selection of any one of these brave and deserving Union soldiers for 
Sergeant-at-Arms would be more satisfactory than that of Mr. Rid- 
dleberger to the constituencies represented by the republican Sena- 
tors cannot be doubted. Why, then, was not one of them selected ? 

Again, we are told that Mr. Riddleberger was a candidate for 
presidential elector on a ticket favorable to General Hancock’s elec- 
tion. Has the republican party reached that high plane of civil-serv- 
ice reform that it from choice proposes to bestow its fat places upon 
those who occupied the most conspicuous positions in the attempt 
to defeat its national ticket? Have not the able and honorable men 
who, whether upon the Garfield electoral ticket or off of it, exerted 
their utmost energies to secure the success of the republican ticket 
in the late campaign, as they had done in previous campaigns, 
stronger claims upon the representatives of the republican party 
than a gentleman who has never belonged to that party, but as re- 
cently as the late election was ambitious of the honor of casting an 
electoral vote in favor of the democratic nominee? Why, then, was 
not one of those gentlemen selected for that responsible and honéra- 
ble position rather than Mr. Riddleberger? That it was not because 
none of them would accept it is amply testified by the crowds of active, 
earnest, deserving republican politicians who throng all the public 
places in this city, anxiously seeking to obtain offices less lucrative, 
less honorable, and less important. Why, then, were their claims 
disregarded ? 

Again, we are told that Mr. Riddleberger is what is known in Vir- 
ginia as a democratic readjuster—that is, that he is a democrat who 
is in favor of the State recognizing its obligation to pay a portion of 
its State debt at a reduced rate of interest, and of its declining to pay 
the residue. Was it his views upon the debt question that caused the 
republican Senators to select him as their candidate for Sergeant-at- 
Arms in preference to any member of their own party? Heretofore 
that party has vied with the democratic party in maintaining the 
sacred character of the national and State debts, and that the public 
creditor is to be fully paid according to the letter and spirit of the 
contract. Do therepublican Senators, by the selection of Mr. Riddle- 
berger, propose to announce anew departure in regard to keeping the 
public faith? Dothey mean by their act to proclaim that sooner than 
permit any ape: of the offices of any of the departments of the Gov- 
ernment to be held by democrats, they will make a coalition with any 
set of men, no matter what the views of that body of men may be in 
regard to repudiating or scaling down the national debt or the debt 
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of any State? Do they mean that in order to enable them to act in 
harmony with such body of men they will modify their professed 
belief as to tho binding character of the national and State debts so 
that they and their allies may agree upon a common platform of prin- 
ciples? If not, why havo they put forward Mr. Riddleberger as their 
candidate for Sergeant-at-Arms? Certainly it was not because, as 
shown by the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Beck] the other day, Mr. 
Riddleberger proved himself, to use the slang of the day, to be the 
champion bulldozer of the South by moving as a member of the Vir- 
ginia Legislature to expel a negro member who had spoken in favor 
of paying the whole of the State debt. Why, then, was it? The 
only reason that I recollect to have heard assigned by any republican 
Senator was that given by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
DAWES] a few days since. He said that he supportef Mr. Riddle- 
berger because he believed him to be “a man of ability, of influence, 
of force, of position to exercise that legitimate power in a canse in 
which the free ballot in this country is involved.” 

Mr. President, I listened to that announcement of the distinguished 
Senator from Massachusetts with unfeigned astonishment. [ could 
not doubt its sincerity, because he uttered it. But I confess I had 
never before suspected how low an estimate he placed upon the ma- 
terial of which the republican party is made up. Does he not do 
the republican party serious injustice? Can it be that out of the 
upward of four and a half million republicans who voted the Gar- 
field electoral tickets at the late presidential election no one could be 
found “of ability, of influence, of force, of position to exercise that 
legitimate power in a cause in which the free ballot of this country 
is involved,” and that in order to secure a candidate for Sergeant- 
at-Arms who possessed these excellent qualities the Senator from 
Massachusetts and the other republican Senators were compelled to 
go outside of the republican party? The Senator from Massachu- 
setts ought to know the character of men who make up the party of 
which he is a distinguished member better than I do, but I confess 
I cannot bring myself to think he has not done them unintentional 
injustice. 

But suppose he is rightand Iam wrong. Why, then, did he select 
his candidate for Sergeant-at-Arms from among the democratic re- 
adjusters of Virginia? In every State of this Union—however des- 
titute in his opinion the republican party is of such material—he 
could have found among the regular democracy, who maintain and 
will ever maintain the binding obligation resting upon the National 
Government and upon the State governments to keep the public faith 
inviolate, many men who measure up to his standard “of ability, 
of influence, of force, of position to exercise that legitimate power 
in a cause in which the free ballot of this country is involved.” The 
men of whom I speak stand ready at all times to exert their ntmost 
energies to secure a ballot so free that every citizen, white or black, 
democrat or republican, whether employed by a great manufacturing 
establishment of the North or not, shall be secure of the privilege of 
voting once and only once at each election according to the dictates 
of his own conscience, and of having that vote counted as cast. 
They are for a ballot so free that no educational test shall bar the 
citizen’s access to the polls, as in the Senator’s State of Massachu- 
setts, and no property qualification shall be required of the foreign- 
born citizens, as in the State of Rhode Island. Why, if it was neces- 
sary for the republicans to seek among the democrats for their can- 
didate for Sergeant-at-Arms, was-not one of these debt-paying demo- 
crats selected instead of Mr. Riddleberger ? 

Men act upon motives. The more unaccountable the action the 
more earnestly its true motive is inquired into and the more surely 
it is ascertained. What overriding necessity compelled the selection 
of Mr. Riddleberger? Why were thirty-seven Senators whose pre- 
vious records indicate that they are in favor of their respective 
States and of the General Government keeping their public credit 
unimpaired constrained to accept as their candidate for Sergeant- 
at-Arms a gentleman whose views as to the right of a Stato to scale 
down or to repudiate a portion of its debt are shared by none of the 
Senators who support him except the junior Senator from Virginia 7 
No satisfactory explanation has been given by any republican Sen- 
ator of the motive which prompted this extraordinary selection, and 
I will not attempt tosuggest one. It would not perhaps be courteous 
in me todoso. But that explanation will be sought for and found 
when that greatest of all human tribunals, the American people, are 
called upon to pass judgment on the selection made by the repub- 
lican Senators of a candidate for Sergeant-at-Arms. 

We read in the sacred narrative how Joseph in adreamsaw twelve 
sheaves in the field, and the other eleven made obeisance to his 
sheaf. But—I speak it with reverence—we have witnessed within 
the last few days in this Senate a more remarkable sight. We have 
seen the thirty-seven sheaves selected from the most fertile fields of 
twenty-two of the States of our Union make obeisance and bow 
down even to the ground to the sheaf gleaned by a motley band of la- 
borers who had nothing in common except the belief that they would 
be more properly represented in the National Legislature by a demo- 
crat who was not in favor of recognizing the obligation of his State 
to pay her entire indebtedness than by one who was. 

It is a familiar saying that “if the mountain will not come to 
Mohammed, Mohammed must go to the mountain.” In this case it 
seems that the mountain came to Mohammed. Be thatas it may, we 
see him standing upon its highest peak, complete master of the situ- 
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ation, able to exclaim with the mythical Crusoe, “I am monarch of 
all I survey,” but hardly able to add with truth, “my right there is 
none to dispute.” And there he is likely to stand until the smoulder- 
ing fires within burst forth in volcanic fury and consume mountain 
and man in the general con tion. 3 

Mr. President, I can hardly hope that anything I have said will 
cause any republican Senator to pause in the course which they seem 
to have deliberately marked out for themselves, of preventing the 
transaction of any of the business for the consideration of which the 
Senate was convened until such time as they can, in violation of 
usage, secure the dismissal of the present efficient officers of this 
body; but to test the effect of my remarks upon them I move that 
the Senate do now proceed to the consideration of executive business 
and upon that motion I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. DAWES. Mr. President, what is the motion ? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The motion of the Senator from Mary- 
land is that the Senate proceed to the consideration of executive busi- 
ness, upon which the yeas and nays were ordered. The Secretary 
will call the roll. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. GARLAND, (when his name was called.) I am paired on this 
subject with the Senator from Vermont, [Mr. EDMUNDS. ] 

Mr. GORMAN, (when his name was called.) Iam paired on this 
question with the Senator from Rhode Island, [Mr. ANrHOoNy.] If 
he were present. I should vote “ yea.” 

Mr. ROLLINS, (when Mr. PLuMB’s name was called.) The Sen- 
ator from Kansas [Mr. PLUMB] is paired with the Senator from Mis- 
souri, [Mr. VEST. ] 

Mr. TELLER. On this vote I am paired with the Senator from 
Illinois, [Mr. Davis.] If he were present, I should vote “nay.” 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. BECK. I desire to say that my colleague [Mr. WILLIAMS] is 
still paired with the Senator from Nebraska, [Mr. SAuNDERS.] I 
announce that now for the day. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. My colleague [Mr. CAMDEN] is 
paired with the Senator from Connecticut, [Mr. PLatr.] Were my 
colleague here, he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. ROLLINS. I wish to announce the pair of the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. VAN Wyck] with the Senator from Delaware, [Mr. 
SAULSBURY. 

Mr. BUTLER. Iam paired with the Senator from Pennsylvania, 
[Mr. CAMERON. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. I desire to announce that my colleague [ Mr. AN- 
THONY ] is paired with the Senator from Maryland, [Mr. GoRMAN.] 
If my eee here, he would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. COC LL. Iam paired with the Senator from New York, 
[ Mr. CONKLING. } 

The result was announced—yeas 27, nays 28; dis follows: 


YEAS—27. 
Bayard, Farley, Johnston, Pendleton, 
Beck, Groome, Jonas, Pugh, 
Brown, Grover, Jones of Florida, Ransom, 
Call, Hampton, Lamar, Slater, 
Coke, Harris, McPherson, ‘Voorhees 
Davis of W. Va., Hill of Georgia, Maxey, Walker. 
Fair, Jackson, Morgan, 
NAYS—28. 

Allison Ferry, Ingalls, Mitchell, 
Blair, Frye, Jones of Nevada, Morrill, 
Burnsid Hale, Logan, Platt of N. Y. 
Cameron of Wis., Harrison, MeDill, Rollins, 
Conger, Hawley, MeMillan, Sawyer, 
Dawes, Hill of Colorado, Mahone, Sewell, 
Edgerton, Hoar, Miller, Sherman. 

ABSENT—21. 
Anthony, Davis of Illinois, Platt of Conn., Van Wyck, 
Butler, Edmunds, Plumb, Vest, 
Camden, Garland, Saulsbury, Williams. 
Cameron of Pa., George, Saunders, 
Cockrell, Gorman, Teller, 
Conkling, Kellogg, Vance, 


So the motion was not agreed to. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, I had hoped I should see in the 
RECORD this morning the speech of the Senator from Virginia [ Mr. 
MAHONE] which was delivered yesterday. I predicated that hope on 
the fact that the Senator seemed to read his speech not from written 
manusci:pt, as is often done, but from printed slips. The natural 
supposition was, therefore, that it had been revised and that there was 
no good reason why it should not go into the REcorp this morning 
after such careful preparation. I was, however, disappointed in that 
reasonable expectation, and I am left to make some remarks in reply 
to-day without having that rather remarkable production before me. 

One of the points the Senator dwelt upon with most satisfaction 
was what he considered a dissection of my own record. Possibly it 
is not very interesting to the country, although the Senator thought 

roper to bring it before the country and grossly to misrepresent, it. 

e took the position that I had been inconsistent. I must admit 
that most men who have been long in public life have sometimes been 
placed in positions that appear to be inconsistent with each other, 
and I must admit that the position I now occupy on certain questions 
is not the position I occupied at the commencement of the war, now 





known as the war of the rebellion. I went into that contest to main- 
tain slavery and State sovereignty. These were the two cardinal 
points upon which we planted ourselves. I sincerely believed we 
were right in both. The war, however, has settled both questions. 
Slavery is abolished and I am now content that it is abolished. Then 
I was a pro-slavery man. To that extent, therefore, I may be said 
to be inconsistent, or to have changed position, growing out of the 
results of the war. I honestly and earnestly advocated then and 
believed in State sovereignty. The results of the war and the amend- 
ments to the Constitution have so changed our situation that I can- 
not and do not contend to-day that the States are sovereign in the 
sense in which I then claimed that they were sovereigu. Therefore, 
on these questions I may be properly said to be, as most southern 
men are, inconsistent. Idonot contend now for what I claimed then. 

The Senator said,as he is a readjuster, that I had a very happy 
faculty of readjusting myself to fit the circumstances. I do not know 
with how much justice I might claim that faculty; but there is one 
point of readjustment I can never attain. I would be wholly unable 
to readjust myself so as to occupy the position that the Senator from 
Virginia occupies to-day before this Senate and this country. I may 
readjust myself to many circumstances, but I could not afiord to be 
a party to that kind of readjustment. If he enjoys either the dis- 
tinction or the notoriety he has lately attained, I confess I rather 
pity than envy him. 

The Senator would have you believe that I was a very ardent rebel. 
I plead guilty to that charge in the fullest sense of the term. When 
I went into that contest I went in deliberately, with my mind made 
up that I was right. I was a secessionist, and when I saw that my 
State had determined to secede I did not choose to have any other 
power occupy the forts or arsenals of that State as the Government 
of the United States had occupied Fort Sumter at Charleston. Hence, 
I took the responsibility to seize those forts and hold them; and sit- 
uated as I then was, I considered it my duty. 

He was a little wrong on one point, however, when he stated, if I 
understood him correctly, that I seized the arsenal at Augusta before 
the State seceded. That was a day or two afterward ; but I will give 
him the full benefit. If it had been necessary to have done it to pro- 
tect the arms that were there and preserve them for our cause, I 
would have seized them in advance; I have no hesitation about that. 
I went into the contest like the Bostonians did in the Revolution. 
They threw the tea overboard, and fought the battle of Lexington 
before hostilities had been declared; they saw the contest had to 
come; they prepared for it. They took time by the forelock, and did 
all they could to strengthen their position. That is what I did at the 
commencement of the war we now term the rebellion. I have no 
regrets about it. Situated as I was then, with the surroundings at 
that time, and engaged in the cause I was at the time, I did what I 
should do again under like circumstances. In other words, to speak 
more correctly, I considered that the facts and circumstances by 
which I was surrounded not only justified my action then, but made 
it my duty to do what I did. 

But the honorable Senator says that I had ambition for the presi- 
dency of the Confederate States. There, as in some other cases, his 
statement is very wide of the facts. There happen to be living wit- 
nesses to-day who know that I positively refused to permit my name 
to be used for any confederate position whatever. I had attained— 
he says I am ambitious—a point of ambition that he did not attain in 
Virginia, and failing to attain it he conceived the idea of abandoning 
the democracy. I was governor of my State at the time; I sought 
no higher position; my ambition was gratified. The people of my 
State honored me with that position not only once, but for four suc- 
cessive terms by four different elections. That was honor enough to 
satisfy the ambition of a reasonable man. It fully satisfied mine at 
the time. Therefore the Senator is much mistaken when he says I 
was ambitious for any confederate office. I had no disappointed am- 
bition on that question, as he seems to have in the matter of the 
governorship of his own State. 

The Senator made the further charge that I was the first to con- 
fiscate private property at Savannah. This charge is without founda- 
tion. A citizen of Georgia had purchased two hundred stands of 
muskets in New York after Georgia had seceded, but before there was 
any war or any blockade. The chief of police of the city of New 
York, who was understood to act under the authority of the governor 
of that State, seized the guns and would not permit them to be sent 
to Georgia. I presented that fact to the governor of New York and 
demanded their immediate release; and as they were not promptly 
released, I ordered all the ships belonging to citizens of New York in 
the harbor of Savannah to be seized and held until the guns were 
delivered,and no longer. I notified the authorities of New York that 
Mr. Gazaway B. Lamar, of that city, was my agent to receive the guns. 
After some days’ delay I was informed by Mr. Lamar that they had 
agreed to release the guns. I then released the ships; but before 
they had all left the harbor I was notified that the authorities of 
New York again refused to permit the guns to bo sent forward, and I 
then ordered the ships to be detained till they were sent. Not many 
days afterward the guns were shipped to Savannah, and I then re- 
leased the ships of the citizens of New York. This is doubtless the 
confiscation to which the Senator refers. A mere statement of the 
facts is a sufficient refutation of the charge. I required ‘the guns 
that were the property of a citizen of Georgia to be sent forward, 
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and I held the ships until they were sent, and then discharged them. 
The guns were seized in violation of right and of the comity usual 
between States. The ships were seized to be held until the guns 
were delivered. I had as much right to hold them as the authorities 
of New York had to hold the guns, and I did it until I had accom- 
plished my object. I had no other remedy but tho one to which I 
resorted, and I made that effective. 

But the Senator says that when the cause of the confederacy be- 

an to wane I withdrew with my militia from the starry cross. This 
is what he is reported in the New York Herald this morning to have 
said. I have to quote his language from recollection and from the 
best sources in my power, as he has not thought proper to give it to 
usin the Recorp. There again he is misinformed about the facts, or 
he willfully misrepresentsthefacts. I never withdrew with my militia 
from the confederate cause. True, I differed with the confederate 
authorities on the conscript question. I had gone, as I have already 
stated, into the contest to maintain slavery and State sovereignty. 
When the confederate congress passed the conscript act I felt, whether 
right or wrong, that we had not much State sovereignty left when 
we gave the president of the Confederate States the power to organ- 
ize regiments of conscripts, and to appoint every officer down to a 
second lieutenant. 

There was a long currespondence between me and the president of 
the Confederate States on that question; but while I refused to have 
anything to do with the execution of the conscript act in Georgia, I 
notified him that under the other provisions of that act I would not 
throw the slightest obstacle in the way of its execution by him. And 
let me here state that there was never a single instance during the 
struggle when the president of the Confederate States called on me 
for troops of a character furnished by any other Confederate State, 
or such as were subject to confederate service, that I did not furnish 
or tender not only the quota called for, but a larger quota than he 
called for—not a single instance. 

Now, as to my withdrawing the militia. When General Sherman’s 
army invaded Georgia I called out a class of our people who were 
not subject to conscription, and had not been called out in large num- 
bers by the other Confederate States; I called the old men up to fifty- 
five years of age and the boys down to sixteen, and I required the 
clerks of the courts, the sheriffs, the ordinaries, the tax collectors 
and receivers, and all the other officers of every character to go with 
them, to unite in regiments, electing their own officers; and I raised 
of that class not subject to conscription about ten thousand men that 
I placed under that grand old hero General Johnston as soon as possi- 
ble after Sherman had invaded the State. They remained under his 
control until he was superseded by General Hood; and then I placed 
them under General Hood’s control. They staid in the trenches 
around Atlanta until the city was surrendered, and both Johnston 
and Hood placed on record igh commendation of their gallantry 
and the distinguished service they rendered in the defense of that 
city and of the State. 

When General Hood made his march to the west he did not desire 
to carry this class of militia with him; the boys and the old men 
could not have stood his hard march, and t/aey had only been organ- 
ized of a class not subject to conscription for the defense of their own 
State. When he left Georgia for Tennessee General Sherman turned 
upon his heel and marched for the sea-coust. I kept that militia 
force under arms and annoyed him all I could on his passage through 
theState. General Gustavus W. Smith, a distinguished officer of the 
old Army, was the major-general in command of them, and when I 
sent them around by rail to Savannah, when Sherman was on his 
march. through the State, General Smith asked me if it became neces- 
sary to throw them into any other State whether I consented, and I 
told him without hesitation to do so; and history records the fact 
that he carried them across into South Carolina, and they fought 
there the battle of Honey Hill and won a victory over a regular Fed- 
eral force. They were then returned to Georgia, and I surrenderéd 
those gallant troops after Lee and Johnston had surrendered. 

That is the way and that was the time that my militia were with- 
drawn from the starry cross. I was in the field with them, among 
the last who stood by the cause. The battle of Griswoldville was 
fought by them against part of Sherman’s troops as they went through 
Georgia, one of the bloodiest of the war for the numbers engaged. 
This was the way of their withdrawal from the cause of the starry 
bars. They came at my call to defend their State, and they remained 
under arms in its defense until the armies of the confederacy had been 
surrendered. Inthe mean time they had fought a battle and gained 
a glorious victory upon the soil of our beloved sister State of South 
Carolina. 

It may not be known to the Senator, but it is very well known to 
the General of the armies of the United States to-day, that while he 
‘was invading Georgia and pressing us to the very last ditch he sent 
a messenger tu invite me to a conference with him, with a view to an 
adjustment, and I declined to hold it, saying I had no power to speak 
for the confederacy, and that Georgia, having gone into the contest 
with her confederate sisters, would be tho last to retire and leave 
them in the lurch. No; I was not untrue to the confederate cause; 
I Lrg the imputation; nor were the troops of Georgia untrue. The 
militia of Georgia acted gallantly in its defense till the last moment. 
Therefore that charge made by the honorable Senator falls to the 
ground as grossly unjust and absolutely untrue. 
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But the Senator says at the end of the war I acted with the repub- 
lican party for a time. I stated that the other day. There was 
nothing new init. I also stated the ether day the reasons why I did 
it. It has never been questioned that I did it. He says, however, 
that when the democracy went after me he retired. There is a little 
mistake just there in dates. If I understand the Senator from Vir- 
ginia correctly, he never retired from the democracy, nor was he 
ever lacking in his zeal for the democracy, until he was beaten for 
governor in the democratic convention of 1877. I returned to the 
democracy, or they returned to me, whichever you choose to call it, 
in 1872, when they planted themselves upon the reconstruction plat- 
form and nominated Greeley, and I have acted steadily with them 
from that day until this, in no instance varying from my loyalty to the 
party or failing to stand by its organization and its principles. I do 
not think the Senator quit it until his defeat for governor. He felt 
possibly a little of that ambition that he erroneously attributes to 
me when he says that I wanted to be president of the Confederate 
States. He did want, if we may judge him by his acts, to be gov- 
ernor of Virginia, and failed. Up to that period who had ever heard 
that he was a readjuster? Since that period, if he is correctly 
reported—I do not know whether ho is or not, but I take the evi- 
dence before me and presume it to be correct—he did not oppose the 
payment of the thirty-two millions of debt by Virginia, but only 
advocated, even after that period, I believe it was, a reduction of the 
interest to 3 per cent. I will ask the Clerk to read a slip that I send 
him, which is reported to be an extract from the speech of Gen- 
eral WILLIAM MAHONE at Mozart Hall. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

Impoverished and disheartened as are our people, onerous aud oppressive as is 
the present rate of taxation, opposed as I have been and still am to such increase 
thereof, and certain as I am that such increase to some extent must be necessary 
after 1880, yet to secure the great object of a settlement of this question and to 
avoid that direst of all calamities to the State, a repudiation of its obligations, un- 
less some settlement can be arrived at upon terms at least possible, though difti- 
cult of endurance, I would earnestly advise this people to accept a permanent set- 
tlement at 3 per cent., penne that they could, if called upon, see that the quiet 
and repose = thereby would counterbalance the hardships of an increase which 
they are so little able to bear. 1 would use my best endeavors to secure a vote of 
the people sanctioning a settlement at 3 = cent. for forty-five years on the basis 
of $32,977,090 02. And this settlement being ratitied, I would enforce it by the Leg- 
islature and courts, whose powers I believe to be fully adequate thereto. I weal 
do so because I believe it to be right, because I believe itts,the only way to avoid 
consequences we would all regret deeply, because I believe it is to the Test inter- 
est of the bondholders and the tax-payer, and because I believe it is a duty we owe 
to the Commonwealth of Virginia. 

Mr. BROWN. If that be a correct extract from the speech of the 
Senator from Virginia at Mozart Hall, he stood then for the payment 
of a debt of $32,000,000 and over, with 3 per cent. interest. He was 
not then a readjuster, and possibly his position on that subject since 
may be as inconsistent as some of my inconsistencies to which he has 
referred, and in that connection let me refer to one or two other of 
his charges. 

He says I accepted the position of chief-justice of my State from a 
carpet-bag governor. While I was acting with the republican party 
I did accept the position of chief-justice of my State from the gov- 
ernor and senate of Georgia. The gentleman who occupied the posi- 
tion of governor at the time it is true was a northern man by birth, 
but he had been many years in Georgia before the war and was presi- 
dent of a railroad company in Georgia at the time he was elected 
governor, and I believe also superintendent of an express compaay. 
He was a business man there and not regarded as a carpet-bagger at 
the time. 

However, the Senator says that I then resigned that position and 
accepted the presidency of arailroadcompany. Thatistrue. I had 
a twelve years’ term as chief-justice; I had served less than three 
years when my health began to fail on account of the Jabor and the 
close confinement, and I did resign the high position I held and took 
charge of a railroad as president. But the history of the railroad of 
which I am president and that of the one of which the Senator from 
Virginia has been president are a little different. The one I took 
charge of has been a financial success; I have taken care of the in- 
terest of its stockholders; I have made the stock good to them ; I have 
paid its bonds and coupons promptly as they fell due, and if is doing 
well to-day. The railroad of which the honorable Senator from Vir- 
ginia was president I think has not so well served the interest of the 
stockholders, or even of all the bondholders, as it has gone into bank- 
ruptcy and had to be sold out foritsdebts. That is the difference be- 
tween the Senator from Virginia and myself on the railroad question. 
[ Laughter. ] 

The Senator turned a period or two upon the subject of bargains, 
and seemed a little in fear of competition in that line. But I beg to 
assure him that he has no reason to apprehend danger on that sub- 
ject. “Neither I nor any other Senator is likely at any time to be his 
competitor when there is occasion for bargain and sale. He went 
cut of his way to state that there was dissatisfaction with my ap- 
pointment to the Senate at the time it was made by Governor Col- 
quitt, of Georgia, and gave by indirection his sanction to a ground- 
less charge that there was some sort of an improper understanding 
between me, Governor Colquitt, and General Gordon on that sub- 
ject. Our enemies fabricated a well-known falsehood, alleging that 
there was an improper understanding between us. We each stamped 
it as a falsehood and sent the denial with the evidence to the coun- 
try. As stated by the Senator from Virginia, there were two or three 
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indignation meetings held in Georgia, gotten up by a few of our ene- 
mies, to denounce Governor Colquitt on account of my appointment. 
The people of Georgia were indignant at the injustice done by those 
meetings. We both appealed to the people, Governor Colquitt as a 
candidate for governor, and I as a candidate for United States Sen- 
ator. There is no allegation in any quarter that anybody was pre- 
vented from voting. No one pretends to deny that there was a free 
vote and a fair count. Every qualified voter in the State who desired 
to do so came to the polls. My position was fully defined. I an- 
nounced myself in favor,as I have been for years, of the strictest 
conformity to the reconstruction measures, in the utmost good faith, 
and of scrupulous fidelity in the execution of the thirteenth, four- 
teenth, and fifteenth amendments to the Constitution.of the United 
States with the protection of every legal right of every citizen. 
What was the result? Governor Colquitt was re-elected as the 
executive of our State by a majority of 55,000, and I was elected to 
this Senate by over two-thirds of the representatives of the people. 
The gentleman is welcome to all he can make out of that charge. 
There was no sailing under false colors. Iran as a democrat upon 
this liberal, progressive line; I was elected as a democrat upon that 
line, and I expect in good faith to so continue. 

But, Mr. President, the Senator from Virginia was very indignant 
yesterday; he was hurling back at everybody on this side of the 
House the statement that there had been any bargain or contract be- 
tween him and the republicans. I have not asserted it. I did say 
the other day in debate that the air was full of rumors of that char- 
acter. Ithink no gentleman who walks the streets of the city of 
Washington or reads the newspapers of the Union to-day will doubt 
that that statement was correct. Not only is the air full of rumors, 
but it is on every tongue that there has been a contract of that sort. 
I have not said it was true, but I take it the statement I made and 
the obstructions that I threw in the way of carrying out the contract, 
if it exists, must have had some effect. I think,in a word,I did hit 
cock sparrow, for it is said the feathers flew, and it seems that the ball 
has left a little sore. 

But first the Senator palliates his position on repudiation by say- 
ing that other States have been guilty of repudiation. Well, other 
Southern States have thrown off certain burdens that were put upon 
them during the reconstruction period by carpet-baggers, as they 
think, or by the reconstruction Legislatures, where those in power 
thought the debt was not an honest one. But Virginia can plead no 
such palliation. I do not understand that her debt was increased to 
any considerable extent during the reconstruction period. Her debt 
is the old debt of Virginia, for which she received value dollar for 
dollar. She got it in the building of railroads, her various internal 
improvements, &c. She made the debt when there was no question 
about the consideration, and it would seem that she is less justifiable 
in repudiating a portion of it than other Southern States would be in 
repudiating a portion of the reconstruction debt where they got no 
just consideration for it. 

So much for repudiation in Virginia. 

The Senator says there has been no contract between him and the 
republicans. I do not affirm that there has been, but I reiterate what 
T have said before, the air is full of rumors to that effect, and I be- 
lieve to-day that a very large majority of the American people are 
of the opinion, whether truly or not, that there has been such a con- 
tract. Well, going on the supposition that it exists, let us see what 
are the evidences of it. A strong chain of circumstances, connecting 
well with each other, is the most conclusive kind of proof. Many a 
man has been convicted of high crime upon circumstantial evidence, 
and justly convicted. Without any assertion as to whether there has 
been a contract or not, let me refer to some of the proofs that seem 
to establish that fact. 

In the first, place the Senator from Virginia was a democrat,a true 
democrat, as he always convinced his people up to the time, as I have 
already stated, of his defeat for governor by the democratic convention. 
After that it is true he commenced finding fault; and although he 
took position for paying $32,000,000 of debt at 3 per cent., he after- 
ward changed that, because it was necessary to make a stronger 
point against the democrats of Virginia, and he took a position for re- 
adjusting that amountand forreducing it inround numbers$12,000,000. 
The first was to be a readjustment with the consent of the creditors, 
taking off one-third, as 1 understand, for West Virginia. The last 
readjustment, if I understand the question, was $12,000,000 more to 
be stricken off absolutely without consulting the creditors or without 
their consent. Therepublicans formerly called that repudiation. In 
fact, in my own State to-day, though she does not owe $12,000,000, if 
she were to strike off $10,000,000 at one stroke of the pen without 
consulting the creditors, I presume the republican presses of the 
North and of the South would say that Georgia had repudiated that 
much. We might call it readjustment; but they would still insist 
that it was repudiation. 

But I have never understood yet that the republican party approved 
of the repudiation by the other Southern States of the debt contracted 
during the reconstruction period for which no consideration was paid. 
No; I think the republican party has stood par excellence as a party of 
debt-payers. They have held that all debts ought to be paid every- 
where; and it does seem the spectacle isa little novel when they take 
= repudiationist and a democrat as their candidate for an important 
office in the Senate. People will naturally say this needs explanation. 





But let us go along with this case. When the honorable Senator 
from Virginia came to Washington nobody here knew, at least the 
public did not know, what position he was going to occupy. Hoe had 
always claimed to be a democrat in his State up to 1877, and though 
he had separated from the organization after that time and estab- 
lished a readjusting party, yet when the two candidates for President 
were put into the field last summer, and he had, as we thought gen- 
erally we had, good reason to believe that General Hancock would 
be elected, and would have tho distribution of the patronage, he 
rallied under the Hancock banner, and his man Riddleberger stood 
with him. Yes, they were the very essence of democracy; they were 
the leaders, as they claimed, of the democracy of the Old Dominion. 

And it is said—I do not know that fact—that communications be- 
tween those leaders of the Virginia democracy, General MAHONE, Mr. 
Riddleberger, and others, were kept up with the democratic execu- 
tive committee, and even with General Hancock, holding out the idea 
that they were the true democracy and could carry Virginia for him. 
But we cannot always tell what the tide of fortune will do. It turned 
the other way this time, and contrary to our hopes and expectations 
the republican candidate was elected. Then the Senator from Vir- 
ginia was silent on his democracy until he came here; no one seemed 
to be able to locate him. After he got here, the air was full of ru- 
mors that there were conferences going on all the time between him 
and certain republican leaders, and it was said on all sides again and 
again—I cannot say with what justice—that Mr. Gorham, whois now 
nominated for Secretary of this body, was in very constant communi- 
cation with him; that they were good friends, so much so that some 
of the newspapers have even said that Mr. Gorham was his political 
wet-nurse. [Laughter.] I do not know anything about whether 
that is true, but it is evident they were great friends, as everybody 
admits. 

Negotiations or interchange of visits, or whatever they might have 
been, went on between him and various parties until there was a 
republican caucus. The same rumor is that while the republican 
Senators were meeting in one room caucusing the honorable Senator 
from Virginia was in another room in this building, and that there 
was frequent communication between them, a going back and forth, 
consultation, as it seemed to be understood. What was the result? 
The result was that Mr. Gorham, this special friend of the Senator 
from Virginia, was nominated for Secretary of the Senate. And who 
is Mr. Gorham? I understand he was once Secretary of the Senate 
and an ardent republican. Since that time, if the newspapers are to 
be credited, he went to his State, California, bolted the republican 
organization, supported Dr. Glenn, the democratic candidate for gov- 
ernor, and was in effect read out of the republican party there. Still 
he was the intimate friend of the Senator from Virginia, and when 
the caucus adjourned it soon came to light that he had been taken up 
by the republicans again, rebaptized into the faith, I presume, and 
nominated as their choice above all men for Secretary of this Senate. 

Again, Mr. Riddleberger—and I presume he isa very clever gentle- 
man—who had been a democrat all the time, as I understand, in Vir- 
ginia, and in the late contest, though a readjuster, was not only a 
Hancock man, but one of the electors for the State at large for Han- 
cock and English, who worked and did all he could to defeat your 
candidates—he was the right-hand man of the Senator from Vir- 
ginia; and when the caucus adjourned it soon came to light that by 
some marvelous sort of change—I do not know how; a sort of hocus- 
pocus—he had become one of the leading republicans of the United 
States, transformed in a very short time, and he had been selected in 
preference to all living men, out of about four and a half millions of 
republicans in the United States. Yes, Mr. Riddleberger had been 
agreed on by the senatorial caucus of the republican party and pre- 
arate as the republican candidate for the Sergeant-at-Arms of this 

enate. 

I say a man has a right to ——- his opinions, I have exercised 
that right in the past,I admit. I may do it again in the future, 
whenever I think I ought to do it; 2 man is a Bourbon who never 
changes; butitis not usual, I must say, for a new convert who has just 
now changed over to be so much favored by the party with whom 
he has just united. I do not know for what distinguished services, 
but for some good reason, no doubt, Mr. Riddleberger, of Virginia, this 
life-long democrat, this Hancock elector for the State at large, is 
chosen by the senatorial caucus of the republican party as their first 
choice for the position of Sergeant-at-Arms. 

It may be I have been a little too fast; that I have got a little 
ahead. I have shown the result of the republican caucus possibly 
without showing the consideration, as I am now proving the bargain. 
Before that time there was an election here for the committees of the 
Senate. We being in power on this side had attempted to organize 
those committees. You on that side had filibustered for nearly two 
weeks, because you were not ready, and we could not go on with the 
regular business of the Senate. When you reached the time, how- 
ever, that you filled all your republican vacancies and the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. MAHONE] had come fully into your embrace, 
you were then ready, and you went forward with the organization of 
the committees. As committees were necessary, we offered no dila- 
tory resistance. 

Mr. CONKLING. Will the Senator allow me to inquire oue mo- 
ment-—— 

Mr. BROWN. No, sir, I will not permit any interruption. 





1881. 





Mr. CONKLING. I will accept that if the Senator wishes it to 
stand there. I was about to ask him to correct a statement of his 
own, but if he does not wish to be corrected I certainly shall not 
interrupt him. : 

Mr. BROWN. If I have made any misstatement, I of course yield. 

Mr. CONKLING. I think the honorable Senator made a grave 
misstatement, and I feel quite sure an inadvertent one. 

Mr. BROWN. I yield with great pleasure if for the purpose of 
correcting a misstatement. ee 

Mr. CONKLING. I understood the Senator to assert that this side 
of the Chamber for two weeks had filibustered. . 

Mr. BROWN. I said for nearly two weeks. . 

Mr. CONKLING. The Senator is equally inexact. I rose to re- 
mind the honorable Senator that without any motion on the other 
side to take up the resolution to which he refers organizing the Sen- 
ate, a good many days elapsed, and that it was not until the week 
when the seats became full that delays were suggested on this side ; 
so that instead of its being a delay for two weeks or nearly two weeks 
it was for less than one week. I think the Senator would hardly upon 
his attention being called to it like to make so broad and I think so 
unjust a statement. 

Mr. BROWN. Whether I am right or the Senator is right as to the 
exact time the RecorpD will show. Of course I have no disposition 
to misstate the case. 

Mr. CONKLING. So I supposed. 

Mr. BROWN. The Senator from New York, however, will not deny 
that there was filibustering on his side to prevent the election of the 
committees. I may be in error about the length of time. 

Mr. CONKLING. If the Senator will not feel it an imputation, I 
will with great respect to him deny that there was filibustering, and 
I will affirm that in place of there being filibustering there was some 
earnestness of protest on this side against proceeding at a day so late 
as it had then come to be, when Senators who had been elected to 
vacant chairs were some of them already on their way to this Capi- 
tol; but I think that protest and that remonstrance fell very far 
short of what I understand to be filibustering ; so that without mean- 
ing to do it offensively to the Senator at all, I do respectfully deny 
that there was filibustering. 

Mr. BROWN. The Senator from New York calls the same thing by 
a different name, and I am willing for him to have his own opinion 
about it. It is very evident that motions to adjourn and motions to 
go into executive session alternately were made here by the Senator 
from Pennsylvania from day today. We call it filibustering ; we did 
at the time. I believe that is what you call it now when we inter- 
pose such objections. Therefore, I still say that, according to my in- 
terpretation of that sort of conduct, it was filibustering. It was 
delay ; it was fighting for time to get the power to carry out the pur- 
pose. You would, I suppose, call it filibustering when done by the 
<lemocrats, and an effort to secure delay when done by the republic- 
ans. We call the same thing by the same name in both cases. 

But I will proceed with my narrative. I am going on with the 
evidence of this contract, and I do not care to be interrupted unless 
I should inadvertently make some error in my statement. We heard 
the Senator from Virginia yesterday three hours, and nobody inter- 
rupted him once. 

ir. CONKLING. I beg the honorable Senator’s pardon. 

Mr. BROWN. Not at all. 

Mr. CONKLING. The Senator from Georgia is speaking extempo- 
raneously, and as he is a very practiced debater it never occurred to 
me that it would Le a serious inconvenience to him to have his 
attention called to an inadvertent inaccuracy of statement. 

Mr. BROWN. It has not been by any means. The Senator and I 
only differ about the accuracy of the statement as it is a question of 
time. I may have said that it went on for a little longer than was 
the case. The RECORD may show that I am right, or it may show 
that the Senator is right on that particular point. He is entitled to 
his opinion and his recollection of that, and soamI. That poinf is 
not at all important in this instance. 

We did reach a time when we came to a vote on the question of 
the organization of the committees of the Senate. There were thirty- 
seven democrats and thirty-seven republicans in thisChamber. The 
Vice-President is arepublican. The Senator from Virginia had always 
been a democrat up to the end of the Hancock and Garfield cam- 
paign, if we may judge him by his conduct and profession during that 
campaign. Coming here from that sort of field, with that kind of 
sr and course of conduct, with those antecedents, he left the 

emocratic party and voted with the republicans for the organiza- 
tion of every committee just as they proposed to organize the com- 
mittees. Every vote that he has cast in this Chamber since that time 
has been on the same line. He has never voted with the democracy 
a single time. 

Now, when we take into the account the two things and put them 
together, itis a PECULIAR COINCIDENCE, to say the least of it, that the 
Senator from Virginia, always a democrat up to a very late period, 
should vote with the republicans on the organization of every com- 
mittee, and that he should continue to vote with them on every issue 
since that time ; and then in a very short time afterward that they 
should meet in caucus and nominate his intimate friend Gorham, who 
had bolted their party @ year or two ago and been read out, and Rid- 
dleberger, who had always been a democrat, a Hancock elector, who 
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was his bosom friend and his right-hand man, and should put them for- 
ward here as the republican candidates—I say there is a very peculiar 
coincidence about it, to say the least. It may have been no bargain ; 
it may not have been even a capital understanding ; but I will call 
it a coincidence. It is just one of those things that happen some- 
times in life, Isuppose; but there is something about it peculiar that 
it should happen under such circumstances. 

But there is another point about it which is a little peculiar. It 
has not been the habit of the Senate to reorganize the oflicers of the 
Senate at an executive session. There was one exception to that 
rule in 1853, when, the tradition says, there was a man in one of the 
positions who did not give satisfaction, who was not considered 
worthy, and they took the matter up at that executive session and 
went into a reorganization, dismissed him, and put another man in his 
place belonging to the same party, and re-elected all of the other offi- 
cers. Therefore, according to the precedents, it is not usual at this 
time to reorganize the officers of the Senate. It is usual to wait until 
the business session of the two Houses. But after the peculiar coin- 
cidence that I have spoken of it seems to become essentially necessary 
in this case—supremely important—that we should reorganize the 
officers of the Senate now and elect these two special friends of the 
Senator from Virginia. 

True, as I stated the other day, there are very important nomina- 
tions before us that it is the custom of the Senate to act on at this 
time. We are called together by the President of the United States 
for that very purpose. That is what we are here for. There is a 
vacancy upon the supreme bench of the United States, and I am in- 
formed that court adjourned to-day for want of a quorum. There is 
a vacancy, as I have stated heretofore, in the Court of Claims. There 
is a vacancy in the position of the circuit judge of the fifth judicial 
circuit, where in my own town the term is running and the judge 
ought to be there. The district judge is sick, and not able to attend 
to the duties. A judge from another State is there to do district 

ees duty, and the United States circuit judge is needed there to 
hold his court. Public ministers and other important officers have 
been nominated, and it is our duty to act upon the nominations. But 
these matters are insignificant compared with the overwhelming im- 
portance of electing a Secretary of the Senate and a Sergeant-at-Arms 
whoare the bosom friends and right-hand men of the Senator from 
Virginia. These other matters that I speak of may be important 
questions, but they sink into insignificance compared with the great 
importance of electing these officers here contrary to general usage. 
That is another coincidence in this matter—another peculiarity 
about it. 

Again I ask, why in the first place should these two men have been 
selected by the republican caucus over everybody else under these 
peculiar circumstances, and then why should this stubborn fight be 
made for their ratification over all the other important nominations 
before us, and over the importance of three or four treaties with for- 
eign powers? There is another coincidence that is a little peculiar ; 
it happens so I suppose; still the people of the United States will nat- 
urally inquire why these thingsare so. Why is it so? The people of the 
United States are an inquisitive people ; they will look into this sort 
of thing. We have an energetic press, they are always inquiring, 
and now these coincidences that are denied to be a contract have been 
taken up by them, and all around they say it was a contract, and 
some of them even say it was a corrupt bargain. I have not said so, 
but I see if in the papers. 

I presume it is these peculiar coincidences that cause people to 
think there was a bargain and sale here. There is one point about 
it, however, ifit is a bargain, (and all these facts and circumstances 
look very much that way,) we do not on this side of the House in- 
tend to be parties to it. If there has been a bargain and sale here, 
and the contract has been carried out on one side, we will not help 
to deliver the goods to the other side. We will stay here along time 
first. 

We have just reasons for remaining here to prevent the turnin 
out of good officers of the Senate (when you have half of them an 
we half) in violation of the general usage; but we have still higher 
reasons, yes, infinitely higher, for preventing the consummation of 
what looks to the country to be what the people of the United 
States believe to be a contract for the election of these meu on ac- 
count of a consideration received by the other side. If there has 
been such an arrangement, whether it is to be dignified by the term 
contract or not, then I believe we reflect the popular will when we 
stay here and say we will never be a party to it nor see it consum- 
mated while we have power to prevent it. I believe we are right 
when we stay here and call the attention of the American people to 
this extraordinary coincidence. 

All this may be, as I have said, mere happen-so, but it does not look 
right. There is something about it that I donotfancy. It reminds 
me of a story that it may not be quite proper to relate here of a ’coon 
and a polecat, sometimes called the skunk. It is said that a’coon 
left his house one day and went in quest of food. On his return he 
found some other animal down in the hollow of the tree where his 
home was. He thought it was a cat, and challenged it by saying: 
“A cat?” “No,” said the polecat, “Tam a’coon.” Said the ’coon, 
“You don’t look like a’coon.” He replied, “‘ButIama’coon.” Said 
the ’coon, “ You don’t talk like a’coon.” He repeated, “ But I ama 
coon.” ‘ Ugh,” said the ’coon, “ you don’t smell like a’coon, and you 
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are not a ’coon.” [Lenghter. j This transaction does not look like it 

was a proper transaction, and it does not smell like a clean trans- 
action, and we do not intend to be a party to it. We will do all in 
our power to prevent its consummation. 

It may be that all this ado about it is without foundation, but I 
think if this matter were put on trial before a jury of the country 
and the issue was whether the contract could be established, we 
might apply to it the usual rules of evidence for practice and have 
no hesitation in going before a jury and claiming a verdict. Iam 
not sure that we could not go further. I am not very fresh from my 
a of Blackstone, Starkie, and some of the older authorities, 
but if I recollect, I think it is in Starkie on Evidence, probably, in 
reference to criminal cases, the rule is laid down that the evidence 
must not only be consistent with the hypothesis of the guilt of the 
prisoner but inconsistent with every other reasonable hypothesis. I 
think the evidence here is not only consistent with the hypothesis of 
a contract, but it seems to my mind to be inconsistent with every 
other reasonable hypothesis. Therefore, applying the rules in a crim- 
inal case to it, I think we should convict the defendants, the parties 
to the contract. 

I think I can see in the sedate manner and grave appearance of 
some of my friends on the other side of this Chamber that they feel 
they are a little in the condition of the man who caught the wolf. 
After scufiling with it a good while he called upon his friends to come 
and help him let it loose. Or it may be that you are a little nearer 
the condition of the man who won the elephant at a raffle. He got 
him, but he did not know what to do with him, and he was in great 
trepidation about it. You have won the elephant in this case, and it 
seems to me you are not in very good condition to get rid of him, for 
if you do not stand by his friends and elect them to office he may turn 
upon you and rend every chairman of you, and turn you all oft from 
the heads of the committees. 

Possibly I am wrong about that. It may be that you are in the 
better condition of the astronomer who looked through his telescope 
at the moon, and after gazing at it for a time he told his friends that 
he saw a large elephant upon the surface of the moon. His friend 
said, ‘That is impossible.” The astronomer looked again. “ Yes,” 
said he, “there is a large elephant on the surface of the moon; I not 
only see it, but I saw it move just that minute.” His friends gath- 
ered around him then and there was great excitement, and it was a 
very great problem how it could have come there or why it had never 
been seen before. At length some one looking carefully found that 
there was a mouse between the lenses of the instrument, and it turned 
out that instead of having found an elephant on the surface of the 
moon, the astronomer had a mouse in his telescope. [Laughter.] I 
think it is possible that my friends on the other side have not the 
elephant they think they have caught. I believe they could let him 
loose, and possibly in the end it would turn out instead of a huge 
elephant to be the diminutive form of a little mouse. 

I know the condition may be somewhat embarrassing, and I do not 
wish to see our friends on the other side embarrassed. But this pe- 
culiar coincidence, this strange state of things that has come along 
here, that nobody can account for, that made our friends over there 
the chairmen of the different committees that are generally given to 
the majority, that gave them the control of the committees and busi- 
ness of the Senate, that gave the Senator from Virginia the chair- 
manship of the committee he desired, that put him on several other 
important committees, that was followed by the nomination of his 
friends, one of them a democrat, for these offices—I say this strange 
coincidence may be and doubtless is somewhat embarrassing, and I 
sympathize with our friends in their embarrassment, bnt I must still 
reiterate that we cannot afford to make ourselves parties to it, and 
while we dislike to submit to the personal inconvenience of remain- 
ing here, or to subject those on the other side to that inconvenience, 
we feel it is our duty to stay here whatever time may be necessary to 
prevent the consummation of what the public believe to be a bargain 
and sale, or at least to prevent the election of these caucus candidates 
who have been nominated under this strange coincidence. 

Mr. HARRIS. I move thatthe Senate proceed to the consideration 
of executive business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. RoLuiwsin the chair.) The ques- 
tion is on the motion of the Senator from Tennessee, that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of executive business. [Putting the 
question.] The noes appear to have it. 

Mr. HARRIS. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. BURNSIDE, (when Mr. ANTHONY’s name was called.) On this 
question my colleague [Mr. ANTHONY] is paired with the Senator 
from Maryland,[Mr.GORMAN.] If my colleague were here, he would 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. BUTLER, (when his name was called.) I am paired with the 
Senator from Pennsylvania, [Mr. CAMERON.] If he were present, I 
should vote “ yea.” 

Mr. HILL, of Colorado, (when his name was called.) I am paired 
with the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. WALKER] on this question. 

Mr. KELLOGG, (when his name was called.) I am paired with 
the Senator from North Carolina, [Mr. VaANcE.] If he were present, 
I should vote “ nay.” 

Mr. PLATT, of Connecticut, (when his name was called.) On this 
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vote and all similar votes Iam paired with the Senator from: West 
Virginia, [Mr. CAMDEN.] I make this statement in reference to all 
votes of this character that may be taken during the day. 

Mr. PLUMB, (when his name was called.) On this question I am 
paired with the Senator from Missouri, [Mr. Vust.] 

Mr. TELLER, (when his name was called.) On this vote I am 
paired with the Senator from Illinois, [Mr. Davis.] If he were pres- 
ent, I should vote “nay.” 

Mr. FARLEY, (when Mr. WALKER’s name was called.) I was re- 
quested by the Senatorfrom Arkansas [Mr. WALKER] to state that on 
this question he is paired with the Senator from Colorado, [Mr. H111.} 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. BAYARD. My colleague [Mr. Sautsbury] is paired on this 
question with the Senator from Nebraska, [Mr. VAN WYCK. ] 

The result was announced—yeas 28, nays 28; as follows: 


YEAS—28. 
Bayard, Fair, Hill of Georgia, Maxey, 
Beck, Farley, Jackson, Morgan, 
Brown, George, Johnston, Pendleton, 
Call, Groome, Jonas, Pugh, 
Cockrell, Grover, Jones of Florida, Ransom, 
Soke, Hampton, Lamar, Slater, 
Davis of W. Va., Harris, McPherson, Voorhees. 
NAYS—28. 
Allison, Edgerton, Ingalls, Mitchell, 
Blair, Ferry, Jones of Nevada, Morrill, 
Burnside, Frye, Logan, Platt of N. Y., 
Cameron of Wis., Hale, MeDill, Rollins, 
Conger, Harrison, MeMillan, Sawyer, 
Conkling, Hawley, Mahone, Sewell, 
Dawes, Hoar, Miller, Sherman. 
ABSENT —20. 
Anthony, Edmunds, Platt of Conn., Vance, 
Butler, Garland, Plamb, Van Wyck, 
Camden, Gorman, Saulsbury, Vest, 
Cameron of Pa., Hill of Colorado, Saunders, Walker, 
Davis of Illinois, Kellogg, Teller, Williams. 


So the motion was not agreed to. 

Mr. DAWES. I hope we may have a vote on the resolution now. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question recurs on the motion 
of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. PENDLETON] to postpone the resolu- 
tion indefinitely. 

Mr. BUTLER. I find upon the desk of the Secretary two resolu- 
tions, one introduced by my friend from North Carolina [Mr. Ran- 
SOM] and one by the Senator from Kansas, [Mr. INGALLS.] The one 
introduced by the Senator from North Carolina reads as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Commerce be, and it is hereby, instructed to 
inquire into the condition of the Potomac River front of the city of Washington 
and of the navigability of said river, the effect of bridges across the same upon 
navigation, floods, and the health of the city, and report at the next session of the 
Senate what steps, if any, ought, in its opinion, to be taken in reference thereto; 
that said committee be authorized to sit during the recess of the Senate, and, if 
necessary, to employ a stenographer. 


I should like to inquire of my friend from North Carolina if he re- 
gards it asa matter of consequence to the health of the city that that 
resolution should be acted upon and passed ? 

Mr. RANSOM. Of course I do,or I shouid not have introduced 
the resolution. I was in hope that the Senate would have passed it 
before this time. I suppose the Senate will pass it at some time dur- 
ing the session. 

Mr. BUTLER. Then I ask the Senator from Kansas in reference 
to his resolution. I find the following resolution submitted by him : 


Resolved, ‘That the Secretary of War be directed to report to the Senate at this 
session— 

First. A list of all appointments, other than those in the Army of the United 
States, made in his Department from December 1, 1879, to March 15, 1881. 

Second. Under what provisions of law said appointments have been made, the 
rate of payment per annum, and the amount paid to each person appointed. 

Third. What changes, promotions, details, and transfers have been made within 
said period, with the reasons for such transfers and details from one bureau or 
division to another. , “a 

Fourth. What revocations of appointments and promotions have been — if 
any, with dates thereof and reasons for the same, with copies of all official and 
personal correspondence and telegrams relating thereto. 

Fifth. What clerks, if any, have received pay when not on duty, what clerks 
have had leave of absence, with or without pay, and for what reason, and for what 
length of time in each case. : 

Sixth. What reductions of salary have been made within said period, and why 
said reductions, if any, were made. 

Seventh. What dismissals have been made, if any, and for what causes. 

Lighth. What er if any, have been paid out of a “lapse fund,” and how 
such fund was obtained. 

Ninth. Whether any board or commission has been convened for the purpose of 
making or considering the subject of appointments in said Department, and, if so, 
of whom said commission was composed, and what duties it performed. — 

Tenth. Whether clerks and other employés have been paid lower salaries than 
were provided by the statutes authorizing their employments. 


I should like to inquire of the Senator from Kansas if it is his pur- 
pose to press that resolution on the consideration of the Senate, and 
ask that it be put upon its passage ? 

Mr. INGALLS. It has been customary when Senators offered reso- 
lutions of inquiry to allow the Senator offering such a resolution to 
take his own course in regard to the time when he would press it and 
when he would ask a vote of the Senate upon it; and if the Senator 
from South Carolina will kindly concede to me the right which never 
has been denied to any other Senator, I shall be obliged to him. 

Mr. BUTLER. If the Senator claims that right, as a matter of 
course I shall not infringe upon it. 
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Mr. INGALLS. Isupposed the Senator would not. 

Mr. BUTLER. But regarding it as a matter of consequence, I was 
oing to ask the Senator if he would not consent to allow the reso- 
ution to be put upon its passage now. : 

Mr. INGALLS. I prefer that it should not be acted upon now, sir. 

Mr. BUTLER. That ends it, then. I move, therefore, that the 

Senate adjourn. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER put the question, and declared that 

the noes appeared ito prevail. 

Mr. BUTLER. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded to 

call the roll. 

Mr. HILL, of Colorado, (when his name was called.) I am paired 

on this question with the Senator from Arkansas, [Mr. WALKER. ] 

Mr. PLUMB, (when his name was called.) On this question I am 

paired with the Senator from Missouri, [Mr. VEST.] 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. BAYARD. My colleague [Mr. SAULSBURY] is paired with the 

Senator from Nebraska, [Mr. VAN Wyck. ] 
The result was announced—yeas 28, nays 29; as follows: 


YEAS—238. 
Bayard, Fair, Hill of Georgia, Maxey, 
Beck, Farley, Jackson, Morgan, 
Brown, George, Johnston, Pendleton, 
Call, Groome, Jonas, Pugh, 
Cockrell, Grover, Jones of Florida, Ransom, 
Coke, Hampton, Lamar, Slater, 
Davis of W.Va., Harris, McPherson, Voorhees. 
NAYS—29. 

Allison, Ferry, Logan, Rollins, 
Blair, Frye, McDill, Sawyer, 
Burnside, Hale, MeMillan, Sewell, 
Cameron of Wis., Harrison, Mahone, Sherman, 
Conger, Hawley, Miller, Teller. 
Conkling, Hoar, Mitchell, 
Dawes, Ingalls, Morrill, 
Edgerton, Jones of Nevada, Platt of N. Y., 

ABSENT—19. 
Anthony, Edmunds, Platt of Conn., Van Wyck, 
Butler, Garland, Plumb, Vest, 
Camden, Gorman, Saulsbury, Walker, 
Cameron of Pa., Hill of Colorado, Saunders, Williams. 
Davis of Illinois, Kellogg, Vance, 


So the Senate refused to adjourn. 

Mr. BUTLER. lLask leave to introduce the following resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolution will be read for in- 
formation. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to read, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Civil Service and Retrenchment be directed to 
inquire and report to the Senate at this session— 

irst. A list of all appointments, other than those in the Army of the United 
States, made in each Department from December 1, 1879, to March 15, 1881. 

Second. Under what provisions of law said appointments have been made, the 
rate of ment per annum, and the amount paid to each person appointed. 

Third, What changes, promotions, details, and transfers have been made within 
said period, with the reasons for such transfers and details from one bureau or 
division to another. 

Fourth. What revocations of appointments and promotions have been made, if 
any, with dates thereof and reasons for the same, with copies of all official and 
personal correspondence and telegrams relating thereto—— 

Mr. ALLISON. I object to that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made, and the resolu- 
tion is not in order. The question recurs on the motion of the Sena- 
tor from Ohio to postpone the resolution of the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts indefinitely. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BUTLER. Why is not the resolution in order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is a pending resolution. 

Mr. DAWES. There is a pending resolution, and that is enough. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. One resolution is pending. 

Mr. BUTLER. I should like to have my resolution read for infor- 
mation. 

Mr. DAWES. Pending the resolution that I offered, I object to the 
introduction of any other. 

Mr. BUTLER. Has the resolution I offered been read through ? 

ae gees Who has the floor? The Chair has not assigned it to 
anybody. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from South Carolina 
had the floor, and offered a resolution which is not in order. 
ann BUTLER. The Senator from Massachusetts certainly has not 

© floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair recognizes now the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana, [Mr. KELLOGG. ] 

Mr. BUTLER. I simply rise to inquire whether the resolution has 
been read through or not ? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It was not read entirely through. 

Mr. BUTLER. I ask that it be read for information; I Soles 
there is no objection to that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection was made, and the read- 
os suspended. 

tr. BUTLER. Is that objection well founded ? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Tho Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLI- 
SON] made an objection. 

Mr. BUTLER. I have qright, it seems to me, to have the resolu- 
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tion read, and I have not yielded the floor to the Senator from Louisi- 
ana. I was proceeding—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is of opinion that the 
resolution is not in order. 

Mr. BUTLER. I ask that the resolution be read for information. 

Mr. DAWES. The Senator cannot have it read for information. 

Mr.BUTLER. Then Iask thatthe Clerk send the resolution back, 
and I will read it myself. I do not yield the floor. I supposeI have 
a right to read it. 

_ The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from South Carolina 
is on the floor. . 

Mr. BUTLER. I have offered the following resolution : 

Resolved, That the Committee on Civil Service and Retrenchment be directed to 
inquire and report to the Senate at this session— 

irst. A list of all appointments, other than those in the Army of the United 
States, made in each Department from December 1, 1879, to March 15, 1881. 

Second. Under what provisions of law said —— have been made, the 
rate of payment per annum, and the amount paid to each person appointed. 

Mr. DAWES. How many—— 

Mr. TELLER. What is the first item? Read it again. 

Mr. BUTLER. The honorable Senators from Colorado and Massa- 
chusetts may read the resolution in the RrcorpD to-morrow. If the 
Senators will indulge me and not vom me I shall be obliged to 
them. I think that will be far more polite, if they will pardon me 
for saying so: 

Third. What changes, promotions, details, and transfers have been made within 
said period, with the reasons for such transfers and details from one bureau or 
division to another. j 

Fourth. What revocations of appointments and promotions have been made, if 
any, with dates thereof and reasons for the same, with copies of all official and 
personal correspondence and telegrams relating thereto. 

Fifth. What clerks, if any, have received pay when not on duty; what clerks 
have had leave of absence, with or without pay, and for whatreason, and for what 
length of time in each case. 

Sixth. What reductions of salary have been made within said period, and why 
said reductions, if any, were made. 

Seventh. What dismissals have been made, if any, and for what causes. 





Eighth. What ene if any, have been paid out of a “lapse fund,” and how 
such fund was obtained. 

Ninth. Whether any board or commission has been convened for the purpose of 
making or considering the subject of appointments in said Department ; and if so, 
of whom said commission was composed, and what duties it performed. 

I have read the resolution for information, which I had the honor 
to offer, and I now move that the Senate adjourn in order to give my 
friend from Massachusetts an opportunity to digest the resolution, 
and I hope he will vote for it when it is in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion of the 
Senator from South Carolina, that the Senate adjourn, [Putting the 
question.] The noes appear to have it. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. INGALLS, (when his name was called.) On this vote I am 
paired with the Senator from Tennessee, [Mr. JACKSON. ] 

Mr. KELLOGG, (when his name was called.) I am paired with 
the Senator from North Carolina, [Mr. VANCE. ] 

Mr. PLUMB, (when his name was called.) On this question I am 
paired with the Senator from Missouri, [Mr. VEST. ] 

The result was announced—yeas 27, nays 28; as follows: 


YEAS—27. 

Bayard, Fair, Hill of Georgia, Morgan, 
Beck, Farley, Johnston, Pendleton, 
Brown, George, Jonas, Pugh, 
Call, Groome, Jones of Florida, Ransom, 
Cockrell, Grover, Lamar, Slater, 

oke, Hampton, McPherson, Voorhees. 
Davis of W.Va, Harris, Maxey, 

NAYS—2s. 
Allison, Edgerton, Jones of Nevada, Morrill, 
Blair, Ferry, Logan, Platt of N. Y., 
Burnside, Frye, MeDill, Rollins, 
Cameron of Wis., Hale, MeMillan, Sawyer, 
Conger, Harrison, Mahone, Sewell, 
Conkling, Hawley, Miller, Sherman, 
Dawes, Hoar, Mitchell, Teller. 
ABSENT—21. 

Anthony, Garland, Platt of Conn., Vest, 
Butler, Gorman, Plumb, Walker, 
Camden, Hill of Colorado, Saulsbury, Williams. 
Cameron of Pa., Ingalls, Saunders, 
Davis of Illinois, Jackson, Vance, 
Edmunds, Kellogg, Van Wyck, 


So the Senate refused to adjourn. 

Mr. BECK. Mr. President, it is very certain that grave apprehen- 
sions exist over the country as to the effect of this alliance between 
the republican party and the distinguished gontleman, Mr. Riddle- 
berger, I believe is his name, who has te: so largely here, and it 
is evidently extending to very respectable quarters. The impression 
seems to be that if the republican party once lets go its financial hold 
on the public faith which it claims to have held so tenaciously, there 
may be serious difficulty in carrying on the Government of the coun- 
try; even the New York Times, which is a highly respectable paper, 
seems to have taken alarm. It says to-day in regard to the speech 
made yesterday by the Senator from Virginia: 

The substance of the matter, so far as General MAHONE is concerned, seems to 
bo that ho is not a repudiator, because he proposes that the State shonld pay a part 
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of its just debts. The refusal\to pay the remainder is not, he says, repudiation, 
but readjustment. The explanation is feeble. The bill which the Mahone party 
in Virginia succeeded in passing a year ago (March 1, 1880) reduces the recognized 
principal of the debt to $20,000,000, i. ¢.,itcutsoff half. But it does cut off that much 
absolutely, and, moreover, it reduces the interest to 3 per cent., makes the bonds 
taxable, Captives the coupons of the privilege of being received for taxes, and 
abolishes the sinking fund provided by law for the payment of thedebt. In other 
words, it reduces the maximum amount of principal which in any event can be got 
by the creditors, and then by an elaborate series of injurious provisions reduces 
the money value of the obligations which are acknowledged. In addition to which 
it must be remembered that such trickery with the credit of the State in itself 
depreciates its bonds. It is only a modest estimate of the effect intended by this 
bill that it cheats the creditor of at least one-half his due. If this is not repudia- 
tion, then a man is nota thief who robs you of one-half the contents of your pocket- 
book and leaves you the other half. 

That is from the editorial column of to-day’s issue. 

Mr. DAWES. Will not the Senator read on? 

Mr. BECK. Now, all I propose—— 

Mr. DAWES. Why do you stop there? 

Mr. BECK. As gravealarm obviously exists in the minds of highly 
respectable people, and as the contagion may spread so that it may 
involve the Senator from Massachusetts after a while, and he may 
take up the view that it is honest to do what the Riddleberger bill 
proposed, and as we have a committee I think peculiarly well con- 
stituted to stamp out all these diseases—I do not mean the pleuro- 
pneumonia committee, for I believe that was dissolved when the 
present Secretary of the Interior was taken from us—I shall move to 
refer this resolution to the Committee on Epidemic Diseases, to see 
if they cannot devise ways and means to stamp out this repudiation 
mania which has taken such a deep hold on the republican party, 
and upon the motion for that reference I shall call for the yeas and 
nays. 

Mr. DAWES. And I ask the floor on that motion for a moment. 

Mr. BECK. I want to get a vote if I can on the motion to refer. 

Mr. CONKLING. It is debatable. 

Mr. DAWES. I have the floor, I believe. 

. his motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The motion of the Senator from 
Kentucky is not now in order. 

Mr. DAWES. I have the floor. 

aa PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Massachusetts has 
the floor. 

Mr. BECK. I have not sat down, but I will. 

Mr. HARRIS. I rise to a question of order. 

Mr. BECK. I give it up. 

Mr. HARRIS. I rise to a question of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Tennessee will 
state his question of order. 

Mr. HARRIS. I desire to inquire of the Chair why the motion of 
the Senator from Kentucky is not in order ? 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. That is not a question of order. 

Mr. HARRIS. Then it is a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. CONKLING. Is there not a motion to postpone indefinitely 
pending? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The motion to postpone indefinitely 
takes precedence of the motion of the Senator from Kentucky to refer. 

Mr. CONKLING. It is not in order to move to refer pending that 
motion. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. That is the only reason. 

Mr. BECK. Iwill make the motion after the present motion is 
acted on. 

Mr. DAWES. Mr. President, it seems too bad that the article to 
which the Senator from Kentucky called attention, and which soim- 
pressed him, should be cut off in the middle. [think that it is due to 
the author of the article, as well as the Senator from Kentucky, that 
what impressed him and aroused him so much to strnggle against, 
the truths contained in this article, should appear in the RECORD 
alongside of what he has read, and therefore, as a part of my own 
speech, I read, beginning where he left off: 

But the aggressive portion of General MAHONE's speech was effective. 
showed by the record— 

This is what I should like to have my friend hear— 


that the men who had accused him of sustaining dishonesty in the treatment of 
the debt had connived at similar but worse offenses in their own States; and in 
addition he made a very pointed attack on the tendency shown by the demoeratic 
party toward repudiation of national obligations. 


I do not wonder that my friend from Kentucky was stirred to the 
very bottom of his soul when he came to read this article. 

If he did not show that there was no mote in the eye of the Virginia readjuster, 
he brought out plainly the existence of a considerable beam in the eyes of his 
assailants. 

Among them is the Senator from Kentucky. 


He also charged that the Bourbons of Virginia, “while openly professing 
obedience to the Constitution, held by mental reservation purposes hostile to the 
Constitution,” and that they ‘had undertaken by methods of indirection to dis- 
franchise the colored man.” For his part, he ‘“‘had never given that doctrine his 
assent, either in public or at the ballot-box.” 


I hope the Senator from Kentucky is not so disgusted as to refuse 
to hear this. 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. That is only another coincidence; go on. 

Mr. DAWES. The article proceeds: 

He “wanted no political serfs in Virginia.’ He was prepared to “ assure the 


country that in Virginia, at least, there should be a free suffrage—a priceless 
suffrage—a full vote and an honest count.” Thus, General MAHONE has a second 





The Senator has made 


He 
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time deliberately, and with greater emphasis than before, drawn the line between 
his party and the democratic organization in Virginia precisely at a point at 
which the latter is divided from the republicans. There is no denying the signifi- 
cance of this fact. The democratic —-. choose to ignore it, and to dwell only 
on the position of General MaHONE with reference to the State debt. We do not 
conceal our disapproval of the latter, but we rejoice that a man of courage and 
political influence, and with a strong following, has been found among the demo- 
cratic leaders of a Southern State to take issue with his party on the question of 
equal suffrage. Itis the beginning of the end. Bad as is the doctrine for which 
General MAHONE has sought negro votes, the fact that he has sought them, that 
he is ready to expose the purposes of his former associates to resist them, is a 
hopeful sign. Once recognize the right of all the voters in the South tc the 
actual use of the ballot and the questions to the solution of which the ballot will 
be applied must ultimately be settled with reasonable justice. 

That is all, Mr. President, at this time. If the Senator from 
Kentucky finds any more in this editorial that he would like to call 
attention to, there are other significant passages to which I will 
commend his attention. 

Mr. BECK. Mr. President, I was not dealing with Mr. MAHONE, 
and never have in what little I have said. He has gone over to the 
other side, as he had a right to do, and as he says, and I have no 
right to dispute his word, that there was no particular bargain made 
with him. Let him stay there. What I have been endeavoring to 
show is that the Senator from Massachusetts, [Mr. Dawxs, ] in taking 
up Mr. Riddleberger, who was an avowed repudiationist, as the New 
York Times admits and proves, who introduced and passed the bill 
which it justly says was as honest as it would be for a man to take 
half your money and leave you the other half and still claim to be 
an honest man, is making a great mistake. He is made the organ of 
the republican caucus to indorse him and place him in power without 
any bargain with MAHONE. Merely for the love they entertain and 
because of the admiration they have for the principles of Mr. Rid- 
dleberger, they propose to make him Sergeant-at-Arms and Doorkeeper 
of this Senate as a reward for the faithful services he had rendered 
the republican party. There is no bargain about it, MAHONE says; 
although he was a confederate brigadier, was a Hancock elector, and 
a repudiator, still such is the love and affection of the republican 
caucus for that class of men that the Senator from Massachusetts has 
taken him up, and allexecutive business has to besuspended, everything 
must come to a stand-still, the Supreme Court may adjourn without 
a quorum, the great offices of the country remain unfilled, the public 
business must suffer, because we cannot take a day even to go into 
executive session before Mr Riddleberger shall be rewarded for the 
great and meritorious services he has rendered ! 

The Senator from Virginia said yesterday, he had to admit, I sup- 
pose, with sorrow, that the statement I read the other day was true 
that Riddleberger had sought to expel from the Legislature an hon- 
est, simple-minded, debt-paying negro member, who could not vote in 
Massachusetts; he would have been a serf there because he could 
not read or write, perhaps, or sign his name. Riddleberger is a hero 
in republican eyes for seeking to expel him as a nuisance becaase he 
sought to pay the debt. That adds, no doubt, great luster to the 
action of the caucus and its nominee. 

I dismiss the Senator from Virginia; I have nothing to do with 
him or Riddleberger and those little fellows. The time was when I 
was a boy and followed the organ around—and the Senator from 
Massachusetts seems to be the great organ-grinder of the caucus 
now—then I watched the monkey that danced about with a collar 
around his neck and looked handsome in his fine clothes as he picked 
up the pennies, and I thought he was the great factor in the case; 
but I learned after awhile that the man who turned the organ con- 
trolled the business and held on to everything; that he was indeed 
the real man of the concern. I do not think that is good kind of 
work for the distinguished Senator from Massachusetts. I do not 
propose to help him place in high position here a man like Riddle- 
berger or any of these repudiating fellows. The Senator from Massa- 
chusetts should look round for somebody else. I want to persuade 
him to quit that business and not be keeping the Senate here day 
after day and the country ugitated any longer merely to get a few 
pennies by this performance for the benefit of Mr. Riddleverger or 
any body else who has occupied such a position. 

While I am on my feet I want to say another thing. I looked into 
the trial of the Donnelly and Washburn case, in the other House, last 
winter, in order to keep up with what was going on. The Senator 
from Massachusetts takes pains to propose another man who I am not 
in a great hurry to put into place and power as Chief Clerk of this 
Senate ; a man by the name of Charles W. Johnson, of Minnesota. I 
am opposed to him, if for no other reason than this: on the 19:h of 
September, 1878, before the democrats came into power in the Senate, 
he, as chairman or secretary of a republican committee in Miunesvta, 
issued this pronunciamiento: 

MINNEAPOLIS. September 19. 

Sin: The congressional committee, charged with laboring for the success of the 
republican cause in this district, call with confidence (so) upon you, as a repub- 
lican, for such a contribution in money as you may feel willing to make, hoping 
that it will not be less than §—. 

The committee deem it proper, in thus speaking to republicans, to remind them 
of the importance of the impending campaign. That the United States Senate is 
to be democratic after the 4th of March, 1879, is very nearly certain. 

Recollect this was in September, 1878. The Senator from Maxsa- 
chusetts thought the other day that nobody knew two years ago, 
when we turned out a few men, until a week or two before they were 
turned out, that there would be a democratic Senate, and that they 
would lose their places, and he quarreled & good deal with the Sena- 
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tor from California [Mr. FARLEY] because he ventured to remark 
that they had known it for nearly a year before. Mr. Johnson, on 
the 19th of September, 1878, knew it, and tells the republicans in a 
circular that the United States Senate is to be democratic after the 
4th of March, 1879. 

Mr. DAWES. That is not what he says, or you read it wrong a 
moment ago. 

Mr. BECK. “That the United States Senate is to be democratic 
after the 4th of March, 1879, is very nearly certain.” 

Mr. DAWES. “Very nearly certain” you then left out. 

Mr. BECK. I beg your pardon. I never leave anything out when 
Iread. I have not the habit of some others in that regard. 

Mr. DAWES. Yousucceeded admirably the first time you tried. 

Mr. BECK. If the Senator from Massachusetts will contain him- 
self with patience a little while, I will read him more: 

In view of this, the election of a democratic House of Reperoentetives would 
precipitate upon the country dangerous agitations which would inevitably add to 
the present distresses and burdens. Among these schemes is the intention to at- 
tempt the revolutionary expulsion of the President from his office, the payment of 
the rebel claims and war debt, the payment of the full value of all emancipated 
slaves, and the unlimited issue of irredeemable paper currency in place of the 

resent redeemable paper money, which was issued by authority of a republican 
Congrees, and by the same party has been sustained, thereby preserving the na- 
tional honor and credit. 

We have had that democratic House and we have had that dem- 
ocratin Senate, and the country knows, the Senator from Massachu- 
setts «knows, that every charge made by this man Johnson was 
absolutely false. He sent this circular, he says, to fifty men, got 
money from nearly all of them, and what more does he do? Mr. 
Bernard Cloutier appeared before a justice of the peace and swore 
that Johnson gave him $30 at one time and $20 at another as one of 
the operators in the Washburn election. Another man swears—Mr. 
William R. Metcalf—that Johnson gave him $15: 

I presume that my name was handed to Charley Johnson and he paid me the 


money personally two ve after election. When I got that money there was not 
a thing said except that 


went in there and gave my name, and he paid me. 
I do swear that not a word was said of political matters at the time I received the 
money. 

Mr. CONKLING. What money? I did not hear the statement. 

Mr. BECK. Money to use in the election, or as pay for work, (so 
called.) The committee, a majority of it, made a report to the House. 
I shall read a short sentence from that; they said it was Mr. Wash- 
burn’s 54 

Mr. DAWES. What did the democratic House do with that report ? 

Mr. BECK. Ido not know. Here is the majority report. 

Mr. DAWES. Does not the Senator know what they did with it ? 

Mr. BECK. I do not. : 

Mr. DAWES. I guess nobody does. 

Mr. BECK. Isu pw the Senator from Massachusetts would know 
if anybody would, if there was anything wrong about it. 

Mr. DAWES. Certainly. That is what I want to look at it for. 

Mr. BECK. Did they repudiate it? Ask Riddleberger what was 
done with it. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Will the Senator from Kentucky allow me to 
ask him whether or not General Washburn was seated by the dem- 
ocratic House on that report? 

Mr. BECK. Very likely. Men have been seated many times where 
fraud has been committed. 

Mr. McMILLAN. The democratic House having charge of that 
report and to which the report was made was ed that all the 
declarations made there injurious to General Washburn or the repub- 
lican committee of the district were without foundation and false. 

Mr. BECK. Mr. Johnson himself admitted that he issued that cir- 
cular, which he knew was wholly without foundation in fact. Is 
that a qualification for Chief Clerk of the Senate ? 

Phe CMILLAN. I am not speaking of the circular, but of the 


t. e 
_ Mr. BECK. It is admitted thatit was a slander on the democratic 
party when he issued it and sent it out, and he knew it. Do you de- 
sire me to say that I will consent to see made our Chief Clerk a man 
who thus slandered this side of the Senate and who was handing out 
Washburn’s money for corrupt electioneering purposes? Here isa 
little more: 

Mr. Edward A. Stevens—— 


Mr. McMILLAN. If we are—— 
Mr. BECK. Wait amoment. There is more of this. You will be 
a deal wiser if you would listen a little longer. 
r. McMILLAN. Very well. 
Mr. BECK. Edward A. Stevens, among other things, swears: 
Q. Did you undertand that Charles W. Johnson, chairman or secretary of the 
republican district committee, omen pong day after the election that he — 


a great number of ies com be paid, with whom he himself 
made no contract, for money for votes or influence or work for Washburn at the 


polls 
(Objected to as immaterial.) 
A. At that time my office was in the same building with that of Mr. Johnson. 
In passing down the stairs on the day following the election, or haps the next, 
I met a gentleman, I believe it was Mr. W. P. Roberts, who cat, substantially, 
ane ought ts Charley J ee aver aoe a bi ae bg oe after 
, aN says, ‘Major Hale can 0 : 
do to pay those I hired myself.’ eedapirrnispes ">: tues aioog 
That is Charles W. Johnson, the 
our Chief Clerk. Somebody seem 


XIT——8 


mtleman who is proposed to be 
to have found fault with the 


statement that Charley Johnson swore, but there was no doubt about 
the money part : 

Q. Is Mr. Charles W. Johnson, of whom you spoke, a member of some church in 
this city of good standing? 

(Objected to on the ground that it is a little astute.) 

A. Since the Beecher-Tilton controversy, I have been in doubt as to what the 
term ‘‘ good standing” means. As to Charles Johnson's membership I know lit- 
tle, seeing him as often at Harmonia Hall and so-called low dances as I do at 
= T understand that he is claimed as one of the dwellers at the Taber- 
nacile. 

Mr. McMILLAN. I hope the Senator now will be careful in read- 
ing the testimony, because he is reading of a very respectable citizen 
of the State which I have the honor in part to represent. 

Mr. BECK. I have no doubt of it; and a very good political wire- 
worker, I have no doubt. 

Mr. McMILLAN. The Senator does not intend to do any injustice 
te him. I hope he will be careful as to the testimony he reads there, 
and read it frankly and fully. 

Mr. BECK. I will furnish the document to the Senator. Here is 
the report, signed by five very respectable gentlemen, members of 
the House of Representatives, a majority of those who had charge 
of the subject, Mr. Van H. Manning, Mr.8. L. Sawyer, Mr. R. F. Arm- 
field, Mr. F’, E. Beltzhoover, and Mr. W. G. Colerick. In their report 
to Congress they say : 

Johnson wanted Cloutier to go out and electioneer for Washburn.’ Cloutier said 
he would do so if he was paid for his time and expenses. Thereupon Johnson told 
him to start out. The next day Johnson met Cloutier at the post-office and paid 
him $30. The following Wednesday Cloutier met Johnson at Washburn's 
office. ‘‘I told him I wanted some more money. He asked me how much I wanted, 
and I told him I wanted $20. He {Mr. Johnson] went into the next room and com. 
menced talking with Mr. Washburn, [the sitting member.] He came back and 
handed me $20.” 

And they go on and give a great many other instances of Mr. John- 
son’s efficiency as an electioneerer and show how the election was 
being worked up. I am therefore, as to this gentleman who is em- 
braced in the resolutions of the caucus, in no great hurry to vote 
without further time to examine whether he is a fit man to be Chief 
Clerk of the Senate, in view of the record that is here. He may be; 
if he is, a little further time for investigation would not hurt. He 
may be as respectable as the Senator from Minnesota says he is. 

This testimony and this majority report would indicate that we are 
to place simply republican electioneerers, men who are adepts in run- 
ning party machinery, in the high offices of this Senate. I think we 
had better look a little further into Mr. Johnson’s case before we put 
himin. Ido not doubt his respectability, I know there are very many 
respectable men who use money in elections ; but I do not think it is 
quite a good thing to select one of that class of men as Chief Clerk 
in this Senate after it is develo to be the truth that he is doing 
that sort of work as freely as he seems to have been doing in this 
case. We have lobbyists enough outside; and to get time to look into 
it further, I move that the Senate do now adjourn. 

Mr. HAWLEY. The Senator will allow me a word before pressing 
that motion? 

Mr. BECK. If you will renew the motion. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I will leave the gentleman to do that. I recollect 
very well the contested-election case of Mr. Washburn, for I had the 
honor to be a member of the House in the Forty-sixth Congress; and 
now that the Senator recalls it, I believe there was a report made 
against Mr. Washburn. I may call it perhaps a partisan report; but 
I remember also that the republicans in the House were quite willing 
to enter into a little debate on that subject if it was desired. I re- 
member, too, sir, that not a human being in that House raised his 
voice for one moment, either in debate or upon a call for the yeas 
and nays, to sustain that report or to contest Mr. Washburn’s seat. 
Indeed, now that I recall the case still further, there was no call of 
the roll. Nemine contradicente, the entire House let Mr. Washburn 
keep his seat, for nobody had any doubt whatever of his right; 
neither had the people of that district any question of Mr. Wash- 
burn’s ability or integrity, for he went before them in the late can- 
vass and was returned to the Forty-seventh Congress by nearly 
13,000 mee: 

Mr. DAWES. The Senator from Kentucky said he was like that 
little appendage to an organ-grinder that picked up little pennies 
and crumbs. The Senator is in the proper employment going around 
among the rejected matters of the House and gathering them up here 
for the entertainment of those who are engaged in the same business. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. President, in justice to Mr. Johnson, to 
whom the Senator from Kentucky has referred and who is a citizen 
of my own State, I desire to say that the investigation in regard to 
the election of Mr. Washburn, which was contested by Mr. Donnelly, 
was fully examined in the House; the allegations of bribery made by 
Mr. Donnelly were denied by democrats of our own State so fully and 
so flatly that the democrats in the House of Representatives could 
not stand upon the accusations for a moment. They were all refuted. 
The charges made by Mr. Donnelly, supported by Colonel Finley, 
you know became a part of the issue before this nation. Democrats 
of Minnesota were so ashamed of the charges that they would not 
support them for an instant, and in the House, as has been stated by 
the Senator from Connecticut, [Mr. HAWLEY, ] the democratic party 
abandoned the charges as false and without foundation, and General 
Washburn’s reputation and the reputation of the people of that con- 
gressional district was fully and abundantly sustained in the House 
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ef Representatives; and when the matter went before the people of 
our State in that congressional district, the question there was fully 
considered by the people and General Washburn was returned, upon 
that issue ly, by a majority of 13,000, emphatically contradict- 
ing and repudiating any such c 

r. Johnson is a gentleman of excellent character. He has served 
faithfully as a citizen in advancing the interests of our State; he has 
served faithfully in the Army in defense of the country ; he has been 
faithful and honorable in every position in which he has been placed, 
and he will be faithful here; and Iam sure before he has. closed his 
term, should he be permitted to enter upon it, as the Chief Clerk of 
this Senate, the Senator from Kentucky and every other Senator upon 
this floor will be gratified that they have had an opportunity of re- 
ceiving his services. 

Mr. BECK. Now, Mr. President, I do not want any shifting of issues. 
Ihavesaid nothing against General Washburn; nor did I say that Gen- 
eral Washburn knew anything about this money that was paid out. 
Iread the caseat the time. Judge Flandreau, who washis counsel, spent 
much of his time with me while he was here. As far as I could see, I 
thought Washburn ought to have the seat from the beginning ; I said 
so to the Senator from Minnesota and to the members of the House ; but 
that is not the question. Every man who was working for him and 
spending money for him and writiug slanderous articles on the dem- 
ocratic party is not to be vindicated because General Washburn was 
allowed to have his seat by a democratic House. We are in the habit 
of doing justice both in the House and the Senate. I think they did 
justice in that contest at that time in the House. But on the ques- 
tion whether or not this man Johnson, who may be as reputable as 
he is said to be, should be made Chief Clerk, in view of this testi- 
mony, I thought we had better adjourn, and take alittle time longer 
to see whether he is that order of mar or not. If he is, and you do 
elect him next December, pupae care much before—and if he is 
as clever a man as you say he is, I will endeavor to sustain him in the 
proper performance of his duties. To have time to look into the 
matter, I move that the Senate adjourn, and I ask for the yeas and 
nays on that motion. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. BURNSIDE, (when Mr. ANTHONY’s name was called.) On this 

uestion my colleague [Mr. ANTHONY] is paired with the Senator 
m Maryland, [Mr.GorMAN.] If my colleague were here, he would 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. HILL, of Colorado, (when his name was called.) On this 
— Iam paired with the Senator from Arkansas, [Mr. WALKER. ] 

he were here, I should vote “nay.” 

Mr. LOGAN, (when his name was called.) On this question I am 
temporarily paired with the Senator from Virginia, [Mr. JOHNSTON. ] 
If he were here, I should vote “ nay.” 

The roll-call having been concluded, the result was announced— 
yeas 26, nays 28; as follows: 


YEAS—26. 
Bayard, Farley, Jackson, Pendleton, 
Beck, George, Jonas, ugh, 
Brown, Groome, Jones of Florida, Ransom, 
Call, Grover, Lamar, Slater, 
Coke, Hampton, McPherson, Voorhees. 
Davis of W. Va., Harris, ey, 
Fair, Hill of Georgia, Morgan, 
NAYS—28. 

Allison, Edgerton, Ingalls, Morrill, 
Blair, Ferry, Jones of Nevada, Platt of N. Rog 
B ide, e, MeDili Rellins, 
Cameron of Wis., e, MeMi . Sawyer, 
Conger, Harrison, Mahone, Sewell, 
Conkling, Hawley, Miller, Sherman, 
Dawes, Hoar, Mitchell, Teller. 

ABSENT—22. 
Anthony, Edmunds, Logan, Van Wyck 
Butler, Garlan: P of Conn., est, 
Camden, Gorman, Plumb, Walker, 
Cameron of Pa., Hill of Colorado, Saulsbury, Williams. 
Cockrell, Johnston, Saunders, 
Davis of Illinois, Kellogg, Vance, 

So the Senate refused to sipense. 
Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, during the earlier hours of the day, 

and following the remarks made by the Senator from South Carolina, 


(Mr. Hampton, ] my colleague [Mr. Jonas] ind d in some remarks 
that seemed to me of questionable taste, and which justify, I think, 


my replying 
colleague animadverted somewhat severely upon the course of 
the distinguished Senator from South Carolina in voting in my behalf 
at the session of Con just closed, and in thus censuring the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina my coll © took occasion to repeat what 
he has time and again stated with as little justification and, as I think, 
as little occasion for it as to-day, that I was not elected to this body, 
and that I do not represent the State of Louisiana. . 
My colleague doubtless feels disappointed that I was not unseated, 
and takes my retention in this body much to heart. I am well aware 
that he was elected upon that issue; at least, he so declared when he 
received the nomination of the caucus of the Legislature that chose 
him. He then, if my recollection serves me aright, stated that he 
would labor early and late to the end that the State of Lonisiana 


should be represented by another than myself; and he has refused 
to be comforted because he was not able to see that result accom- 
plished. I bethink me that but a few days since I picked up a paper 
published in Louisiana, not republican, referring to the fact that my 
colleague had spent two years in the endeavor to unseat me, and after 
referring in somewhat complimentary terms to the service I had, as 
they were pleased to say, rendered the State during a previous term 
in this body, called the attention of my colleague to the fact that he 
had done nothing during his term for the State of Louisiana except 
to endeavor to unseat me, and that, so far as any record he had been 
able to make was concerned, they were compelled to say that the 
State of Louisiana, or atleast the democratic party, had in him here- 
tofore no representative on this floor. 

Mr. President, I supposed when my colleague took the floor that 
it was for the purpose of replying to a statement made by the Sena- 
tor from Virginia yesterday regarding the repudiation by the State of 
Louisiana of her public debt. Isupposed that he would follow the ex- 
ample set him by the two Senators from South Carolina, and pursue the 
course intended to be pursued by other Senators on the other side, if 
I am rightly informed, in regard to the allegation made by the Senator 
from Virginia that the democratic party were responsible in the 
Southern States for the various acts of repudiation that those States 
have been guilty of. I supposed that my colleague would attempt at 
least to vindicate the democratic party of Louisiana, and thathe would 
naturally endeavor to show that the debt repudiated by that State 
represented the fraud and corruption of the so-called carpet-bag or 
republican governments of that State. That would have been an is- 
sue in point, I submit. It would have been an issue upon which I 
would gladly have met him, and will joyfully, I may say, now or 
hereafter meet my colleague. For, sir, no more inexcusable, no more 
unjustifiable, no more altogether unprecedented and even rascally 
act—if I may use the expression in this body—of repudiation was 
ever perpetrated than that perpetrated by the democratic party of 
Louisiana in regard to the debt of that State. 

Sir, upon that question and upon the question how that debt origi- 
nated and whether it represents fraud or corruption, and if it does, 
which party is chargeable with that fraud and corruption, I am ready 
now and hereafter to meet my colleague or any other Senator. So 
far as one Southern State, and that the State I have the honor in 
part to represent, is concerned, the record made by the republican 

arty, at least while I was governor, will bear the closest scrutiny. 

he hour is Jate, and I do not desire to go into that question in de- 
tail to-night. Some time in the not distant future I may feel myself 
os in doing so. I repeat, sir, that I was surprised that my col- 
eague did not pursue the course that I have indicated. I was sur- 
prised that he should content himself with a ar remark or two 
covering one or two minutes of time, stating, after censuring the 
course of the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. HaMpron] in regard 
to his vote in my case, that Louisiana was only represented on this 
floor by one Senator, alluding to himself. 

Does my colleague desire that I should go into that question, a 
question that has not yet been discussed in this body? for bear in 
mind that the discussion in regard to my right to this seat has turned 
entirely and exclusively heretofore upon alleged improper practices— 
falsely alleged, as I aver, and for a purpose—in procuring my elec- 
tion; but never has there been a discussion upon the question as to 
whether the members of the Legislature of Louisiana that chose me 
to this position represented a majority of the people of that State, or 
whether the assemblage that chose the gentleman now here as my 
colleague, a Legislature chosen under the Nicholls government that 
succeeded the Packard government, represented a majority of the 
poems of the State. Does my colleague desire me to enter that arena? 

oes he wish me to travel over that bloody record? And does he 
wish me to invoke the eo manifold on every hand and irresistible, 
showing the mode and the manner by which the majority of the 
voters of Louisiana in 1876 and in 1878 were suppressed; how the 
party I represent, born in tribulation under the reconstruction acts 
of Congress and baptized in blood for years, was overthrown by vio- 
lence and by fraud, by open corruption and bribery ? 

Sir, had I time I would go into that question, and I would show 
you that I represent a majority of the people of that State, number- 
ing at least fifteen thousand. I think I could do it by proof that 
berg be regarded as conclusive, but time will not permit me to- 
night. 

had intended to refer to the report of certain officers of the United 
States Army touching the election of 1876, showing the bloody record 
made by the democratic party that year. It is a touching and horri- 
ble history. I need not depend upon evidence taken before the re- 
farting. board or by the agents of the returning board, but I rely 
upon the unbiased and impartial official reports of officers of the 
United States Army scattered over six or eight of the large republican 
pet The suppressing of this republican vote only enabled the 
emocratic party prima facie upon the retutns to claim a majority 
in that State. It would be upon the evidence of these Army offi- 
cers and upon their yop on file in the Department of War alone 
that I would depend to show the justice of my claims. I will even 
venture to occupy the time of the Senate for a few moments, as illus- 
trative of the nature of this proof, and ask the Secretary to read 
from the report and from the statement of H. M. McCawley, first 
lieutenant Thirteenth United States Infantry, as a specimen of the 
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means and the methods by which the vote of ono large republican 

arish, namely, Ouachita, in 1876, returning two members to the 
Legislature and one senator, was overcome, though I had carried that 

arish in 1872 by a thousand majority over McEnery, my competitor, 
himself a resident of the parish, a parish where the colored vote is 
two to one as compared with the white vote. I ask the Secretary to 
read from the point I have marked. This is a report made by an 
Army officer in regard to the assassination of two colored clergymen, 
leading republicans of that parish. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

I was sent with Mr. Hardy to see that he arrived safely at Logwood’s, as it was 
then feared that persons going in that direction might be shot down by some 
assassin. My command consisted of eight men and non-commissioned officer. It 
was about ten o’clock p. m. when we arrived at ood’s house. After innumer- 
able stoppages in Chuville Swamp, it being very dark at the time, we were com- 

ed to carry a lantern to see through the swamp or woods. Upon arriving at 
gwood’s, the sight was indeed appalling, and one which will never be erased 
from my memory—helpless women, frightened men, and children all huddled 
together in groups, looking terror-stricken, as though about being led out to be 
slaughtered; a few more surrounding a camp-fire which was burning to enable 
them to keep warm. In the passage-way of the front house was Primus Johnson, 
who lay there with the blood oozing from his wounds, which caused his death. In 
the rear of the house, or kitchen, Logwood was in bed, with at least eight or ten 
men and women surrounding his then supposed death-bed. The district attorney, 
Mr. Hardy, took his declaration, and, from all I could learn, two white men, who 
were blackened, committed this atrocious deed, and were supposed to be then on 
the lookont to return and finish their fiendish work, which had only been partly 
accomplished. I have seen many sights, but the expression upon the 
faces of those helpless ones that night protrayed all that fright could possibly do; 
and when we had finished our business and about leaving, the supplication of those 
r creatures was etn fearing they, as well as Logwood, would be mur- 
dered. I therefore left a de of three men and a corporal of my own company 
to protect Eaton Logwood, his wife, and Mrs. Primus Johnson, at all hazards, and 
not to permit any one to enter the premises without permission from Logwood’s 
wife or . Primus Johnson. ‘The detail remained there for one week or more, 
and returned to the camp when Logwood was removed to the city of Monroe for 
safety. My impression was and is that the colored people thought they were killed 
and shot for their political opinions, both being known as strong republicans, par- 
ticularly Logwood, who was a property-owner, and who had great influence with 
those of hisowncolor. The effect, therefore, upon them (those colored people) was 
to drive those who were republicans into joining democratic clubs, for the purpose 
of avoiding a like calamity befalling them. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, I need only add that the man who 
was 80 severely wounded was taken to New Orleans, recovered suffi- 
ciently to give his testimony before a committee of the House of 
Representatives, and a few days afterward relapsed and died from 
his wounds. He sleeps in that city; but all over the State, on the 
banks of the Ouachita and of the Red River and in the swamps 
throughout that entire State, either lying upon the surface of the 
earth or buried under narrow hillocks, repose the bones of thousands 
of colored and white republicans who were slain in order to over- 
come the legitimate republican majority in that State and enable my 
anne to say that he, and he alone, represents Louisiana on this 

oor. 

Mr. President, I have but glanced at the question of fraud and 
violence in 1876. I now want to say a word or two in regard to the 
election of 1878. I have before me a journal; it is the journal of 
the Legislature of Louisiana. This journal contains the roll-call of 
the Legislature that chose my colleague. I turn to the vote cast for 
him by the members of the senate and the house, and I find that he 
could not have been elected except that representatives from certain 
parishes, republican heretofore, had voted for him. I find that he 
‘was voted for by three members from the parish of Caddo; and I see 
before me the honorable Senator from Colorado, [Mr. TELLER,] who, 
with several other Senators, took testimony in regard to the election 
of 1878. There are three members and one senator from Caddo. 
How were those members elected? The honorable Senator from Col- 
orado and the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. GARLAND] and the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin [Mr. CAMERON] will recollect the testimony 
produced before them in regard to the manner in which that election 
was conducted. 

The three democratic members from Caddo Parish, who in the Leg- 
islature that elected my colleague voted for him, were chosen from 
a parish having about 4,000 colored voters and about 1,600 white; a 
parish that always had been republican since reconstruction whenever 
a fair vote was permitted ; a parish that even in 1876 el over a thou- 
sand republican majority, tted to have given that majority on 
the face of the returns; a parish where, in 1878, (and it contains the 
second city of the State of Louisianain in eee in order to carry 
the democratic ticket, the adherents and supporters of my colleague 
actually established, in direct contravention of law, two ballot-boxes 
at each poll; and in order to avoid the effectof the enforcement act, 
and the supervision of the supervisors appointed under that act, they 
compelled all the voters to put in a separate box the ballots cast for 
State officers and for members of the islature. 

There is a gentleman now in this city, a planter well known by two 
or three Senators in this Chamber, who will tell you, as he told me, 
that to test the fairness of that election he stood at a poll held in a 
log-cabin near his plantation; that the colored people outnumbered 
the whites three to one, where there are less than one hundred white 
or democratic voters all told and about three hundred blacks; that 
he absolutely saw them vote; that he staid there until the polls 
were closed, when all but the commissioners of election were excluded 
from the room; and thereupon these commissioners, chosen by. the 
police jurors, who were appointed by the governor; these commis- 
sioners constituted by law a returning board for their respective 
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polls throughout the State of Louisiana, made a return of that poll 
reversing the actual result,and returned but about 60 republican 
votes an nearly 300 democratic votes, thus practically reversing the 
result at that po!l. That is the way those men were chosen from Caddo 
Parish that voted for my colleague. 

Take the parish of Tensas as another instance—a parish that num- 
bers 3,500 colored voters against less than four hundred white. I 
have before me, but have not time to read from it, the message of 
Governor Nicholls in regard to the riots in that parish in 1878, that 
resulted in the election of two democratic members of the lower 
house from this strongly republican parish, in which Governor Nich- 
olls admitted that the assault upon Fairfax, the colored republican 
leader and candidate for Congress, and the violence and intimidation 
that resulted in overthrowing the republican vote, were purely politi- 
cal and were entirely unjustifiable. Let me add that for this one act of 
candor Governor Nicholls was denounced by the Bourbon democracy 
from one end of the State to the other, and shortly afterward was 
legislated out of office, before the expiration of his term, by a con- 
stitutional convention, and virtually driven into political exile in 
Assumption Parish, where he now resides. 

I mention these two parishes of Caddo and Tensas alone. But 
there are Concordia and Madison and several other parishes that I 
might refer to as showing that, eliminating from this record the votes 
cast for my colleague by democratic members from parishes that 
should have been represented by republicans, his competitor, Gov- 
ernor Warmoth, who was voted for by the republicans, would rightly 
have been elected in his stead. 

Who will say that I do not represent the State of Louisiana? Sir, 
I represent a majority of the voters of the State of Louisiana, ac- 
cording to a registration taken under democratic auspices, as I said 
before, by from 15,000 to 20,000 majority. I not only represent those 
voters, but I represent men who pay taxes on more than $25,000,000 
of property, men who represent the labor that cultivates and pro- 
duces seven-eighths of the entire sugar crop of this country and five- 
eighths of the entire rice crop, men who pay seven-tenths of all the 
taxes of the State of Louisiana, paid during my administration and 
that of my predecessor taxes that enabled us to accumulate suffi- 
cient money to pay,and pay honestly, up to the last hour of my ad- 
ministration, the interest upon the public debt, and leave nearly 
two hundred thousand dollars in the Treasury, which the incoming 
democratic administration hypothecated and used to pay one install- 
ment of the public debt, and after that defaulted on the interest, and 
practically repudiated that and a large proportion of the principal. 

Sir, I represent republican parishes the delinquent taxes of many 
of which were less than 5 per cent., while the delinquent taxes of the 
democratic parishes were in many cases over 60 per cent., and in some 
nearly 90 percent. In fact the republican parishes of Louisiana have 
since the war paid seven-tenths or nearly of all the taxes levied. They 
have borne the burden of taxation. My republican constituents are 
hewers of wood and drawers of water now as in time past; but they 
are freemen, and they earned their right to the ballot and earned their 
right to be represented by me on this floor because they were loyal 
to the Union, because they enlisted as soon as they had the oppor- 
tunity to do so to maintain the Union, because they fought side by 
side with the loyal white men of the North, because they marched 
with them side by side during the smoke and din and tempest of 
battle to the mountain of victory, and their black hands united with 
the white hands of the loyal North in unfurling to the breeze the 
banner of the stars and left it floating there forever from sea to sea. 
[Applause.] Itis by that right, sir, that I stand here to speak for the 
colored ple of Louisiana, who, after deducting from the census 
returns the foreigners not entitled to vote, constitute a large majority 
of the voters in that State. And I not only speak for them, sir, but I 
speak for 5,000,000 colored people of the South, represented by 800,000 
legal voters. 

is whole question of the elections in the South, and in Louisiana 
especially, is so illimitable a subject that I protest against its being 
made a mere feature in the debate which now occupies the Senate. 
To me it is a small question whether the persons holding the offices 
of Sergeant-at-Arms or Secretary of the Senate shall changed 
now or at some later time. The question with me is whether we 
should not welcome into our ranks and identify with us the man [ Mr. 
MAHONE] who represents a new departure, who is, as the Senator from 
Massachusetts so well said the other day, the avant-courier of a new order 
of things in the South. In him in his person is the embodiment of free 
suffrage, of honest elections, of a fair count. That whole question 
being centered in his person here, may well bring up for discussion 
the mode and methods by which the republican governments of the 
South have one by one been overthrown. Bring that question up; 
discuss that question ; let the light shine in upon it show that 
these governments (with perhaps one or two tions that I do not 
pretend to justify here or elsew ae See honest in their administra- 
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tion and endeavored to build up as and respectable and 
one that would bring honor to the South and honor to the a lican 
party of the nation at large. Show that as you can; show it by the 
record and challenge contradiction ; and show that the colored people 
wherever they have had the ———. so to. do, as in my State, have 
gradually emerged from the darkness of i to-day are 
carrying the er of citizenship and civilization full high ; show that 
if they can but have their right to vote recognized and their votes 
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honestly counted they would send a delegation of members to the 
other House ; and this can be done in several of the Southern States, 
some of which can be made by a fair election as firmly republican as 
is the State of Massachusetts. We elected one Representative from 
my State from a district by more than six thousand majority at the 
last election, carrying almost every parish in the district. 

Mr. President, let me say that I do not hesitate to go into the ques- 
tion of whether Louisiana is a republican State. I assert here to-day, 
and I ask Senators around me, in traveling upon the cars and in fre- 
quenting the thoroughfares of this great nation, to ask the planters 
whom they may chance to meet from Louisiana, to ask business men, 
first if they do not believe, as honest, fair-minded men, that the re- 
publican party in Louisiana has an honest and fair majority in that 
State. Ask them, moreover, if, as compared with the present admin- 
istration of public affairs in the State, the administration when I was 
governor was not vastly superior in all respects to the present one; 
ask them these questions and ask them to reply as honest men; ask 
them finally if there ever has been a time since the State of Louisi- 
ana was admitted into the Union when disorder and corruption, dis- 
honesty and misrule, ran rampant as they do to-day in that State. 
Sir, this is strong language, but it is language that I think you will 
find I am justified in using if you will question the candid and high- 
minded citizens, not partisans but business men, whom you may 
chance to meet. 

Before I sit down (for I wish my colleague to have an opportunity 
to challenge any assertion that I may make) I desire to call the atten- 
tion of the Senate to what I would not refer to were it not for the re- 
marks that fell from the lips of my a I asked some time 
since if my coll © desired me to go into the question of the mode 
and method by which the republican government in Louisiana was 
overthrown by the election of 1876, and later by the election of 1878. 
I referred then to the overthrow of the Packard government. It is 
said that I do not represent ade facto or a de jure government, and it 
is in regard to that 1 desire to say a word. 

It may be remembered that a commission went to Louisiana. The 
origin of that commission is well known. I have naught to say in 
regard to its influence or its labors, but I do desire to call attention 
to this, which is not denied in Louisiana, that but for the fact that 
money contributed by the Louisiana Lottery Company was used to 
disintegrate the Packard government the Nicholls government would 
not be in existence to-day. As a portion of the proof, which, if I 
had time, I could adduce in that regard, I desire to call attention to 
@ passage in the debates of the constitutional convention of 1879, 
aiter the overthrow of the Packard government, in which certain 
delegates averred that fact to be true. Mr. Robertson, for instance, 
a democratic delegate from the great parish of Saint Landry, and 
one of the leading democrats of the State, urged that the charter of 
the Louisiana Lottery Company, then upon the statute-book, should 
be incorporated into the constitution of Louisiana, and that it be 
made a perpetual corporation. It was replied that that was an un- 
precedented thing; t the constitution of no State in the Union 

contained a charter of any institution, especially of one so question- 
able as was the Louisiana Lottery Company. Mr. Robertson said in 
the discussion that— 

He favored it for the reason that he was a democrat and that the 
cratic State government was established with the money furnish 
isiana Lottery Company. 

unis was in the debate in the constitutional convention, bear in 
mind. 

Mr. Robertson further said : 

It was sustained at Odd-Fellows’ Hall bats money, and 1¢ waa because of this 
‘that the senate of the Nicholls ne unanimously postponed considera- 
tion of the house bill abolishing the company upon his motion. 

Then follows more discussion : 

That the money of the lottery company had sustained the Nicholls government 


in its hour of need, and the party recognized this service by indefinitely postpon- 
ing the bill. 

Farther along he stated : 

That the democratic party was pledged to sustain the Louisiana Lottery, and 
that its monopolistic character alone had been combated. 

He concluded by saying that— 

The Nicholls government owes its very existence to the Louisiana Lottery 
‘Company. 

Sir, this constitutional convention actually incorporated a clause 
in the constitution making perpetual the Louisiana Lottery Com- 
pre That lottery is wor ing to-day, the crank of which is turned 

y the man who fired first on Fort Sumter, and the tickets or prizes 
are plucked and distributed to the gamblers of the nation at large 
by the hand of the principal confederate leader who distinguished 
himself in raiding upon the loyal people of the Shenandoah Valley. 
That institution stands to-day irrepealable, as a part of the organic 
law of Louisiana; and the debates of the constitutional convention 
that framed that constitution and submitted it to the people bear 
undeniable and ineffaceable impress of the fact that this charter was 
put in the constitution because the Louisiana Lottery Company fur- 
nished the money requisite to disintegrate and overthrow the legal 
Packard government. Is not this a great moral spectacle ? 

Sir, that is one of the reasons why I do not represent a de facto 
government on this floor. That is the immaculate record left behind 
or all time by the democratic party of Louisiana ; aparty which, 
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when they had $300,000 in their treasury placed to the credit of 

the interest fund, coolly, with the audacity of a highwayman, took 

it from the treasury, and in the language of the resolution “ remitted 

it to the State” forthe benefit of the members of the Legislature, and 

to pay them their per diem and mileage, and left the creditors of the 

_ to go begging, and they have been inthat plight from that day 
0 this. 


I have been desultory in my remarks because I could not well avoid 
it.. I have taken a longer time than I intended. I can only justify 
myself on the ground that, as I stated in the outset, my colleague 
made an unwarranted and unjustifiable charge that I do not repre- 
sent the State of Louisiana on this floor. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. President, there is an old and homely saying that 
“it is an ill bird that defiles its own nest.” I do not expect to apply 
this proverb to my colleague, because it is doubtful whether his nest 
can be found in the State which he professes to represent. But he 
has at last sought the opportunity, which he could have had for the 
last two years, of pouring forth all the bile, all the malice, all the 
vituperation, and all the filth which has long been imprisoned in his 
heart against the zane whom he says he in part has the honor to 
represent on this floor. 

_ 1 am not going at this late hour of the evening and of this discus- 
sion to follow him through the evidence which has been procured by 
his party (majority or minority as it might happen to be) through 
the various investigating committees which have inquired into the 
elections held in Louisiana in 1874, in 1876, and in 1878. This evi- 
dence has been discussed upon this floor ad nauseam. It has been 
discussed upon the floor of the House. The reports of these commit- 
tees have been before the people, and they have been ventilated both 
in this Chamber and elsewhere until every man is not only familiar 
with them, but disgusted with the consideration of what has been 
called Louisiana carpet-bag politics. ; 

The honorable Senator has had four years in which to speak. He 
has had two years in which to answer the speeches which have been 
made here upon Louisiana politics and Louisiana history, and espe- 
cially upon that part of its history covered with infamy, the period 
during which he presided over its destinies, pretending to be, and, 
through Federal aid, having the power to assert himself to be, the 
governor of its people. 

I say that the garbled extract which he has read here to-day is one 
of the numerous slanders fulminated une the people of Louisiana 
by that string of witnesses whom he has long had in his pay and 
under his control, who testified for him at home, and whom he brought 
up here, some of whom came here to testify against him, but were 
prevailed upon to testify in his favor. This same string of witnesses, 
giving the same evidence, have again and again sought to fasten 
their calumnies upon the people of Louisiana, and again and agen 
has their false witness been refuted by the testimony of the best 
and most reputable citizens of Louisiana of both political parties, 
wee testimony is to be found in the same reports from which he has 
quoted. 

Mr. President, in every election since 1870 (and that election was a 
base fraud, and was so characterized by the then governor of the 
State, under whose auspices it was conducted) the democratic party 
have received a fair majority of the votes of the people of Louisiana. 
They carried the election in 1872 and elected John McEnery governor 
and a democratic Legislature, but the will of the people was subverted 
by the returning board and the instruments of the tor. The re- 
turns actually made in the election were set aside, and he and his 
Legislature were counted into office without any election returns at 
all, without any evidence to support their pretended election, and in 
direct violation of the will of the poaee. 

In ‘1874 the democrats again carried Louisiana, electing their State 
treasurer and electing a Legislature. Again was the will of the people 
subverted. Again did the Senator’s returning board set aside the re- 
turns of the election as held at the polls and substituted for the votes 
of the people false and fraudulent returns, electing a republican treas- 
urer and a republican Legislature. 

So t was thisenormity, maintained and supported as it was b 
the Army of the United States and by the then President with a 
the plenitude of his power—so great was this outrage considered 
that the committee of investigation sent to Louisiana to inquire into 
that election by a republican House, having on it a republican ma- 
jority, reported that the return of the election was fraudulent; that 
the democrats had carried the election, and had elected the Legisla- 
ture. That report was not only signed by the democratic members 
of the committee, but it was written by a distinguished gentleman 
whom I saw on the floor of the Senate only a few days ago, the pres- 
ent povetnee of Ohio, and it was also signed by the distinguished 
gentleman who has just been appointed to represent the United States 
at the court of Austria. 

There was a minority report, signed by two gentlemen now Sena- 
tors on this floor, and by the late Vice-President of the United States ; 
but that minority report so little commended itself to the conscience 
of at least one of its signers that he lost no time in going back to 
Louisiana and seeking to repair the evil which had been done (and 
which he considered he had to some extent countenanced) by pro- 
euring @ compromise to be made of the Louisiana Legislature, so as 
to give the democratic party a majority in the house of represen ‘a- 
tives, as they claimed had been elected. 
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I am not going into the details of the election of 1876, which was 
investigated by a Senate committee, which was investigated by a 
House committee, and which was investigated by commissioners sent 
down by both parties to participate in the count. I am not going to 
give a history of the returning board of 1876. Iam not going to 
recount the episode of Eliza Pinkston; I am not going to bring to the 
witness stand Mrs. Agnes Jenks. I am not going to bring up the 
ignoble instruments in the fraud which was there attempted to be 
perpetrated ; by whick the vote of Louisiana was again to be stolen 
from her people under the same auspices, and a republican governor 
and a republican Legislature again installed where the people had 
given a democratic majority. 

The honorable Senator professes to have come to the Senate as the 
result of that election, and he has remained in his seat, I care not to 
inquire from what cause. I rose to-day not to discuss this question 
over again. I said nothing against the Senator or the mode or man- 
ner of his election. I rose simply to disclaim for myself and for 
other Senators on this floor that it was owing to our magnanimity 
or our constitutional scruples that he occupied his place in this 
Senate. He was elected by no Legislature at all. Did we not sit 
here for two years while this matter was under consideration, and 
has a Senator risen on that side of the Chamber to vindicate his 
election? Has a Senator risen to contend that the Legislature which 
elected him was the proper and legitimate Legislature of Louisiana? 
He was elected, as the world knows, as every Senator sitting on this 
floor knows, by a mere mob, an omnes body having no more 
right to elect and send a Senator here than any assemblage of persons 
gathered in a county meeting or political caucus. 

He is here, and now that he finds himself here in safety, now that 
the Senate is equally divided, with a possible republican majority, 
he gises for the first time and waves the bloody shirt and introduces 
this class of political discussion, which he says he trusts he will never 
hear of again. He can vilify his people; he can slander the people 
whom he professes to represent ; he can accuse them of assassination, 
of violence, of bloodshed, of disfranchising the voter at the polls, of 
making fraudulent returns of the election, but he trusts this will be 
the last time he will ever hear in this Chamber of such accusations. 
Does he expect them to meet with no reply ? 

He tells us, Mr. President, that in these charges which he makes 
against a brave people that he pretends to represent he is justified 
and backed by the best people in our community, the planter, the 
merchant, the tax-payer. It is needless for me to answer this asser- 
tion. The people of Louisiana have sent two distinguished gentlemen 
here claiming his seat. In all the length and breadth of the State 
there is no man, not even I believe belonging to the republican party, 
who conscientiously believes that my colleague was ever elected or 
has any right to a seat on this floor. The man cannot be named, the 
planter or merchant or capitalist or man of honor or man of char- 
acter in Louisiana, who considers that the gentleman sits upon this 
floor as a fair representative of the people or who desires that he 
shall be maintained in his usurped prerogative. 

As I said before, these are old, oft-told tales of slander and calumny. 
They have been refuted over and over again. I am not going to 
wade into the dirty depths from which they were produced again to 
examine and to criticise them. The elections in Louisiana are as 
free and as fair as they are in any of the States of this Union. The 
election in 1876, the election in 1878, and the election in 1880, (to 
which the gentleman did not allude,) where a democratic majority 
of 30,000 was polled for General Hancock, were as free and fair as 
any elections that were held in any State in the Union. 

I cannot expect the Senator to do it, but gentlemen on the other 
side must cease to calculate on the colorline; they must cease to say 
that the colored man is necessarily a republican and the white man 
a democrat. The fact isotherwise. A large proportion of the colored 
men in Louisiana belong to the democratic party and vote for the 
demoeratic candidates with the same alacrity and willingness as I do, 
and none know it better than the Senator himself. Their eyes were 
long enough blinded ; they were long enough kept in the control of 
the republican party; they were long esough led by the nose and 
deceived, but they awoke from theirdream. They awoke when, after 
long and hard fighting at the polls and by constitutional methods, 
the democratic party at length gained possession of the government 
of Louisiana, and the colored people found that they were not to be 
relegated into slavery. They found that they were not to be deprived 
of the benefits of their emancipation. They found that they were to 
be paid for their labor. They found that they were still entitled to 
all political privileges and would be maintained in them. They found 
that theirchildren were to be educated. They found that their schools 
and their churches were to be maintained; and they found at last 
those blessings of liberty which they had sought in vain during the 
radical and carpet-bag administration of my State. 

I say to-day, Mr. President, that there are no more prosperous, no 
better satisfied, and no happier set of laboring people on the face of 
the earth than the colored people of the State of Louisiana. They 
have to a large extent embraced the democratic party. And why 
should they not? They were reared — the people of the State ; 
they were reared among the white people; theyhave grown up 
among them; they know them and understand them well. They 
may have been led to believe at one time that they got their freedom 
against the will and protest of: theavhite people of the South, and 


feared that they might be deprived at some future day of their free- 
dom; but conscious now that they will be maintained in all the rights 
which have been conferred upon them, they are to a large extent, 
and perhaps a majority, as much devoted to the success of the demo- 
oa party as I am, and vote that ticket at each recurring election, 
as I do. 

Mr. President, I am not going into the discussion of the Louisiana 
State debt. The honorable Senator wonders that I did not rise in 
my seat to defend the State of Louisiana. Only to a limited extent 
is the debt of the State of Louisiana of any concern to the democratic 
party of the State—only that they constitute the tax-payers and 
have to pay it. The State of Louisiana went into the war owing 
comparatively a small debt. I have not the figures before me, and I 
never can carry them in my head, but I think the ante-bellum debt 
of the State of Louisiana, one of the wealthiest States in the Union, 
was only $5,000,000. The whole war debt was, of course, repudiated. 
It was repudiated by the amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States which prevented us from paying it even if we had de- 
sired. Immediately after the war a debt was contracted for levee 
purposes, to repair the damage which had been done during the war, 
in the course of which nearly all the levees of the Mississippi River 
had been destroyed. 

This constituted the whole indebtedness of the State of Louisiana 
at the time when the carpet-bag government was inaugurated. The 
debt was then, I think, under £10,000,000. Under the carpet-bag 
auspices, under the beneficent government of Warmoth and Kellogg, 
that debt was increased to upward of $20,000,000—to about twenty- 
three million dollars. 

For this debt what consideration had the people of Louisiana! Not 
a railroad was built, not a levee was permanently built, not a public 
improvement was made. Bonds were issued, and the interest was 
ground out of the people, and the money was squandered—I care not 
to inquire by whom it was squandered—by those who issued the bonds 
and levied the taxes. 

The debt, as I said, was about twenty-three million dollars, when 
during the administration of my colleague, with a republican Legis- 
lature, and under his sanction, arbitrarily and without the consent of 
a creditor, the debt was shaved 40 per cent., and new bonds were issued 
at sixty cents on the dollar for all the bonded indebtedness of the State 
of Louisiana, good, bad, and indifferent. ; 

That was the only act of repudiation, if it was an act of repudia- 
tion, which has been comuslttes: The administration of my colleague 
lopped at one fell swoop 40 per cent. of the indebtedness, and told 
the creditors of the State they could take bonds at 60 per cent. or get 
none at all. If this had not been done, it is possible and probable 
that when the democratic — came into power they might have 
inquired into the origin and validity of this debt. They might have 
shouldered what they knew was legitimate and valid, and they might 
have inquired what was the consideration for six, ten, or twelve 
millions of fraudulent indebtedness. But the funding bill destroyed 
the identity of the indebtedness; it converted the ante bellum debt 
and the reconstruction debt into similar bonds. It was impossible to 
distinguish the debt when the bonds had passed out into the market 
and had lost their identity, and no one could tell which bonds had 
been issued for the valid debt of the State and which bonds had been 
issued for the invalid and illegal debt. Therefore, no question has 
ever been made by the people of Louisiana. 

These bonds bore 7 per cent. interest in the plenitude of the munif- 
cence of that State government of which my colleague boasts so much. 
These bonds being in the hands of himself and his friends, he made 
them bear this interest at a time when the Government of the United 
States was paying 4 and 44 per cent. in order to borrow money, and 
when no State that was settling its indebtedness was issuing bonds 
to bear more than 4, 5, or 6 per cent. 

Under his beneficent rule the people of the State had become poor, 
broken down, exhausted, and deprived of every resource. He may 
have left a paltry pittance in the treasury; he left nothing in tho 
hands of the people. In that very book, the report of the Teller 
committee, it is shown that in one parish, the parish of Natchitoches, 
the people paid 8} per cent. taxes per annum. He may have ground 
out the money to pay the interest on these bonds, but I say he left 
nothing in the hands of the people. The people were unable to pay 
this interest ; they were unable to pay the grinding taxes, amount- 
ing, municipal, parish, and city, to about 2} per cent.as an average 
through the whole State, and in some parishes to 3 and 4 per cent., 
until they culminated in Natchitoches in 8 per cent. 

I was not a member of the constitutional convention of Louisiana, 
and of their action I do not express any opinion, although it has been 
indorsed and approved by the people. They never cut down the prin - 
cipal of the debt, immoral and illegal though much of it was, a single 
copper. My colleague stated that we cut it down somewhat in the 
principal. Not copper. Finding that they were unable to investi- 
gate it, they shouldered their cross. Finding also that in the impov- 
erished condition of the country, in the reduced values of property, 
they were unable to pay the interest, they adopted and affirmed the 
whole debt as it existed according to the funding bill passed by the 
Legislature under the administration of my colleague, but scaled the 
interest, providing that for the first few years 2 per cent. interest 
should be paid, for the next 3 per cent., and for the remainder of the 
timetill maturity 4 per cent. interest, and that new bonds should be 
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issued in exchange for the old ones bearing these different rates of 
nterest. 

That is all my State has done with the debt, exaggerated as it was 
over 50 per cent. by fraud, bad government, and malfeasance. That 
is better than has been done by most other communities so despoiled 
and impoverished ; far better probably than the people of Louisiana 
were able to undertake. It wasno measure of repudiation. As I have 
said here before, the people of Louisiana would have been justified 
in repudiating a large portion of their debt had they been able to 
investigate and inquire into it, but the measures taken by my col- 
league while governor prevented an identification of the debt, and 
thus prevented 16 from being scaled. It was put in the market with- 
out any earmarks upon it, and we were prevented from doing any- 
thing but what we have done—submitting the question to the holders 
of the bonds whether they will graduate and scale the interest and 
take that interest which the people of Louisiana will be able to 


ay. 

7 Mr. President, I repel with scorn what the honorable Senator has 
said about my election to the Senate. It has never been questioned 
at home; I challenge him to question it here. I received at the elec- 
tion when I was honored by being chosen a Senator the vote of my 
opponent, Governor Warmoth, the predecessor of Mr. KELLOGG. 
Deduct all the votes that he calls doubtful and I still would have 
been elected, having received the unanimous vote of the democratic 
party, which constituted over two-thirds of the Legislature. Nota 
member, however, cast his vote for me but was legally, fairly, and 
truly elected by the people and so returned, and the validity of their 
election has been vindicated since by the re-election of democrats in 
every parish that was then represented by democrats. 

The honorable Senator speaks of the future of the republican party 
in Louisiana. He boasts that they have carried one district at the 
recent election. That was always a republican district. It gave a 
large majority for Packard at the time Packard was a candidate for 
governor. That district elected Mr. Acklen the first time on a contest, 
and the second time Mr. Acklen was elected because two republican 
candidates were running, one of whom, it is charged, was brought 
out by the custom-house for the purpose of defeating the regular 
nominee. 

The Senators on the other side must not be deceived by the empty 
vaporing of the honorable Senator who does not believe himself a 
word that he says. Louisiana to-day is democratic on a fair vote, 
with every vote cast and every vote counted, by at least thirty thou- 
sand majority. Isay her governor will be democratic, her Legislature 
will be democratic, her congressional representation will be demo- 
cratic, and her electoral vote will be democratic as long as the demo- 
cratic party gives proof that it deserves the support of a free people 
casting a free ballot and protecting that ballot for every man, white 
and colored, who may be entitled to cast it. 

Mr. President, it will be strange news in Louisiana that the honor- 
able Senator stands up here and avows himself the champion of a 
free vote and a fair count in the State of Louisiana. Connected as 
he has been with every fraud upon the ballot-box; connected as he 
has been with every fraud upon the returns; connected as he has 
been with every attempt to stifle and destroy suffrage in that State 
on the part of either white or colored men, his remarks will excite 
but a broad laugh of contempt and scorn throughout the length and 
breadth of the State which he says he represents, where he is so 
highly esteemed, and for whose people, tax-payers, rich and poor, white 
and colored, he*here stands up to-day as the advocate. Heaven save 
the mark! 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, I shall not occupy the time of the 
Senate long, but I think it better to er the time now in reply to 
my colleague than to let the occasion go by. His remarks are fresh 
upon my mind and I can reply briefly. 

A spectator in the galleries or upon the floor conversant with Lou- 
isiana matters would be astounded at much that my colleague has 
said. I am surprised myself, ‘although I have been accustomed to 
his loose and questionable (if I may be permitted to sayso) statements 
upon tke floor of the Louisiana Legislature. 

My colleague said, as I understood him, that the debt of Louisiana 
was very small when the war broke out. 

Mr. JONAS. Between five and six million dollars, I said. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I think my colleague said it was very small. I 
hold in my hand a tabulated statement of the debt of Louisiana when 
the war broke out. The ante bellum debt amounted to $10,157,882.12. 
The post bellum debt, the debt accumulated after the war under demo- 
cratic auspices and by the Legislatures of 1865, 1866, and 1867, con- 
vened under the provisional government of Andrew Johnson, then 
President, amounted, up to the time when the republicans took charge 
of the government, in 1868, to $14,347,051.12. 

Mr. DAWES. In addition to the ante bellum debt? 

Mr. KELLOGG. No, including it. The democratic Legislature of 
1866 and 1867, composed exclusively of white men, mostly ex-confed- 
erates, a Legislature which voted without one single dissenting voice 
to table the fourteenth constitutional amendment, although the then 
President, Andrew Johnson, sent a telegram through the governor 
beseeching them to adopt it, actually appropriated $14,000,000 over 
and above the revenues of those years. That is a matterof record. 

My colleague says that that debt was greatly increasedainder Gov- 
ernor Kellogg an 


Governor Warmoth. I stand herego chillenge | 


that statement and say that neither my colleague nor any man living 
can put his finger upon any law passed during my administration 
approved by meauthorizing the issueof one dollar of bonds or warrants 
that form a part now or at any time formed a part of the bonded cr 
floating debt of Louisiana. My colleague cannot doit. I will give 
way if he will. Nota dollar of indebtedness can be pointed out as 
incurred under my administration. Still he tells you that the debt 
of the State a originated under my administration. Why, sir, 
I reduced the debt; I reduced the taxes; and he knowsit. He knows 
that when I went out of office I left money in the treasury to the 
credit of the interest fund. After paying the interest to Saturday at 
three o’clock I went out of office on Monday; and he knows that 
afterward under democratic rule the interest coupons of the bonds 
of Louisiana were hawked about the market at a nominal figure and 
that Louisiana has stood since in the markets of the world branded 
as a bankrupt and defaulter. 

Still my colleague will stand up here representing the democratic 
party of Louisiana and a portion of the democratic party of this 
country, and give utterance to such a statementasthat. It is some- 
thing marvelous; something passing belief. Now, if I am wrong, I 
will give way to my colleague in order that he may correct me. 

Mr. JONAS. How much was the bonded debt increased between 
1868 and 1876? 

Mr. KELLOGG. I will state it. 

Mr. JONAS. I want to know. 

Mr. KELLOGG. The debt was increased under Governor War- 
moth’s administration, not under mine, until it very nearly reached 
the constitutional limit fixed by the State in 1870 limiting the State 
debt to $25,000,000. The bonded debt alone was about $22,000,000. 

When I went into office I found, not as the honorable Senator from 
Virginia stated yesterday—he probably got it from some print—that 
the debt was $41,000,000, but I found the actual bonded and floating 
debt between twenty-three and twenty-four million dollars. The ex- 
cess that the democratic campaign documents during the last presi- 
dential campaign were wont to hold up to the country as the debt of 
Louisiana was the a liability authorized by acts passed 
largely by the democratic Legislatures of 1866 and 1867, not a dollar 
of the bonds authorized by these a acts ever having been 
issued, — the entire debt was really between $23,000,000 and 

’ 2 ° 

I found that to be the condition of things; I found that the State 
owed $60,000 to the interest fund ; I found no money in the Treasury. 
The chief portion of that debt was incurred in the interest of the 
democratic party. 

Sir, inreply to my colleague in the matter of funding the debt, believ- 
ing the resources of the State would not justify its payment in full, I 
did recommend the sae e of a bill and of a constitutional amend- 
ment, the latter to submitted to the people at the next general 
election, authorizing the funding of the then debt, bonded and float- 
ing, at sixty cents on the dollar in a forty-year7 per cent. bond; and 
the constitutional amendment submitted to the people provided that 
that bond should be a subsisting contract between each and every 
holder of these bonds and the State, which the State should in no 


wise impair, and that the judicial power might be invoked to enforce 


the payment of the bond, interest and a when the same fell 
due, and providing for the levying and collection of a separate tax 
of five and one-half mills to pay the interest upon these bonds ; also 
limiting the State debt to the amount of these bonds. These con- 
stitutional amendments were adopted at the next general election, 
and never disputed—adopted by an undisputed majority of the votes 
of the State. We then said to the creditors throughout this country 
and in Europe, “Come forward and fund your bonds, because we 
have a constitutional amendment that will secure their inviolability ; 
the State waives its sovereignty ; even the democrats say they will 
pay it; they declare they will pay the bonds so issued.” The cham- 

r of commerce, the cotton exchange, all coer agreed to this. 

The bondholders came forward and sent their committees from Lon- 
don and from New York. They came to Louisiana, and I showed 
them that in good faith we had submitted this funding proposition, 
and they brought forward their bonds, and when I left the office of 
governor over ten millions had been funded. The compromise was ac- 
quiesced in by the bondholders after an examination of the funding 
bill and of the constitutional amendment, with the guarantees that 
surrounded the bonds. They took the new bonds in good faith. I 
then went to New York before the governing committee of the stock 
exchange, and, after full examination, they decided that our funding 
was not an act of repudiation, and they placed those bonds upon the 
stock exchange of New York, where they had put few bonds of any 
other Southern State, and those bonds immediately went to seventy- 
five or eighty cents. That was in the year 1876. 

It is needJess to go over the history of this, except to say that I 
went out of office paying the interest on those bonds, but as soon as 
the de got into office and procured possession of the 
State government under Nicholls, they immediately passed a resolu- 
tion through their Legislature affirming and ratifying that issue of 
bonds. After appointing a committee, the a being chairman, 
and re reportlaid before them saying that none but legitimate 
bonds been funded by our board, they published that to the 
world, and the furitling board, of which Governor Nicholls was pres- 
ident, stated to the world in a resolution published broadcast through 
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this country and Europe that they would pay those bonds, principal 
and interest. 

The supreme court of the State, composed exclusively of democrats, 
rendered an elaborate opinion, affirming the validity, binding effect, 
ae ene the funding law and the constitutional amend- 
ment, and stating that these bonds were the legitimate debt of the 
State. More than all that, the executive department, the legislative, 
and the judiciary having ratified the validity of these bonds, Gov- 
ernor Nicholls sent to Europe and elsewhere a statement, signed by 
himself and the funding board and all the State officers, embodying 
the opinion of the supreme court that these bonds represented the 
honest debt of the State, the interest of which would be promptly 
paid whenever due. The bonds went immediately in New York and 
abroad to ninety cents and upward on the belief that now the oft- 
repeated argument would be illustrated and made a practical verity, 
that the white people, who had refused heretofore to > pay taxes, 
would come forward under their own government cheerfully and pay 


them. 

On the 1st day of July, 1877, the first interest accrued, amountin 
to between $300,000 and $400,000, and they took the money we h 
left to the credit of the interest fund, with money they had collected 
in the mean time, and paid the first installment of interest due in July, 
1877; but in January, 1878, the State went to protest, and from that 
time on they have been defaulters in all the markets of the world. 
Then the Legislature went to work and hypothecated all the interest 
that had been accumulated under the funding bill during the last six 
months of that year, and pave appropriated it to their own use and 
then passed a bill authorizing the calling of a constitutional conven- 
tion. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Was that the interest accruing ? 

Mr. KELLOGG. Yes; the interest tax of five and a half mills pro- 
vided by the funding bill. When the constitutional convention met, 
no interest having been paid in the mean time, they went to work 
gravely, and a committee of democrats proposed to repudiate all but 
about five million dollars of that debt; but Thomas J. Semmes, a 
democrat, and others, who represented large commercial and planting 
interests in the State, sueeneted in procuring the adoption of a minor- 
ity oe mae which left the debt intact, with this proviso in substance, 
that the first five years the interest should be 2 per cent., and after 
that 3 or 4 = cent., or something of that kind, graduating it, and 
providing that no interest should be paid unless the holder of each 
and every bond came forward and allowed the treasurer to stamp on 
their bond a new contract. They not only repudiated all the money 
then to the credit of the interest fund and collected during that year, 
but they practically scaled the debt down 25 per cent., and scaled 
the interest down from 7 to 2 and 4 per cent. 

Mr. JONAS. Does the Senator say that the ordinance passed by 
the convention scaled the debt? 

Mr. KELLOGG. I will read the ordinance. 

Mr. JONAS. That it scaled the debt 25 per cent.? 

Mr. KELLOGG. LI avillread it, and then there will be no question. 

Be it ordained, dc., That the interest to be paid on the consolidated bonds of the 
State of Louisiana— 

Bonds that the democratic supreme court, the democratic executive, 
and the democratic Legislature had ratified and declared valid and 
binding— 
be, and is hereby, fixed at2 per cent. per annum for five years from the 1st of Jan- 
uary, 1880, 3 per cent. per annum for fifteen years, and 4 per cent. per annum 
thereafter, payable semi-annually; and there s be levied an annual tax sufli- 
cient for the full payment of said interest, not exceeding three mills, the limitof all 
State tax being hereby fixed at six mills: Provided, The holders of consolidated 
bonds may, at their option, demand in exchange for the bonds held by them bonds 
of the denomination of $5, $100, $500, $1,000, to be issued at the rate of seventy-five 
cents on the dollar of bonds held and to be surrendered by such holders, the said 


new issue to bear interest at the rate of 4 per cent. per annum, payable semi- 
annually. 


Mr. JONAS. There was an option there. ° 
_Mr. KELLOGG. An option—a rather severe option; the same op- 
tion that a highwayman gives to his victim when he puts his pistol 
to his head and orders him to deliver. 
Mr. BLAIR. What was the interest originally ? 
Mr. KELLOGG. Seven per cent. 


ArT. 2. The holders of the consolidated bonds may at any time present their 
bonds to the treasurer of the State, or to an agent to be appointed by the gov- 


ernor—one in the city of New York and the other in the city of London—and the 
said treasurer— 


Now, note this. I see the ex-Secretary of the Treasury before me, 
and I am sure he will appreciate this kind of financiering— 


and the said treasurer or agent, as the case may be, shall indorse or stamp thereon 
the words, ‘‘ Interest reduced to 2 per cent. per annum for five years from January 
1, 1880, 3 cent. per annum for fifteen = and 4 per pa 9 per annum there- 
after: Provided, The holder or holders of said bonds may apply to the treasurer 
for an exchange of bonds, as provided in the preceding cle. 


They may exchange, or, in order to get their interest, submit to a 
defacement of the face of the bonds by a stamp that changed the 
original terms of the bonds to a lower rate of interest. Now, Mr. 
President, here is the cap-sheaf of all. What I am about to read is, 
I think, sufficient to make the legislative body that adopted it a by- 
word and a hissing among all honest, intelligent men ; and I think I 
do not use too strong language. Bear in mind, now, that they had not 


aid the interest fallin 


due January 1, 1878, and had collected a 
ge amount to the c 


it of the interest fund during 1880. 

Beit further ordained, That the coupon of said consolidated bonds falling due 
the 1st of January, 1880, be, and the same is hereby, remitted, and any interest taxes 
coll to meet said coupon are hereby transferred to meet the expenses of the 
State government. 

They transferred the money in the hands of the treasurer to the 
credit of the interest fund that belonged to each and every coupon- 
holder in Amsterdam, London, and New York to their own pockets. 
They just transferred it to the credit of the general fund to defray 
the expenses of the State government. What was the result? The 
bonds went down at once to eighteen or twenty cents, and even more, 
I believe. Large business houses that I might mention had bought 
a large amount of these bonds. They purchased them immedi- 
ately after the Packard government was overthrown. They pur- 
chased believing that the democracy would pay their taxes and would 
pay the interest on these bonds; but when this act of repudiation 
took place the bonds went down like lead on their hands. A prom- 
inent member of the national democratic committee asked me not 
long since what he should do with his bonds which he purchased at 
this time. I told him thatI —— perhaps the interest reduced to 
2 per cent. now due on those bonds might be paid; but if there was 
a series of crevasses or a failure of crops it might not be paid. He 
said he knew that well enough, and was going to sell them, “and,” 
said he, “I give it to you as my opinion that a more rascally set of re- 
pudiators don’t live in the world than the democracy of Louisiana, 
and you may tell them so for me.” [Laughter.] 

I ask my colleague what he thinks of Riddleberger and his read- 
justment and repudiation now? 

Mr. TELLER. When was the ordinance adopted ? 

Mr. KELLOGG. In 1879. I stated in the outset that I thought a 
spectator in the galleries or on this floor would be astounded at the 
statements made by my colleague regarding the State debt of Louisi- 
ana. If they were not absolutely too ridiculous I would go a little 

more into his assertions in regard to the State debt; but thereis one 
thing that he stated which has not escaped my attention, and I pro- 
pose to devote a moment to that. It is that the colored people now, 
accepting the situation, just hanker after an opportunity to vote the 
democratic ticket in Louisiana. Well,I think this statement will 
astonish any man within the sound of my voice who knows the con- 
dition of affairs in Louisiana ; I know it would the people, irrespective 
of color and race or party predilections, in Louisiana. In the district 
in which I live, and Llive in Iberia Parish, where the races are about 
equal and the registered vote is about equal, we got in the neighbor- 
hood of 800 majority at the last election. I suppose the colored peo- 
ple all rushed to vote the democratic ticket, and it is the first fair 
election they have had the last eight or ten years. In Saint Mary’s 
Parish we got a larger majority than we were really entitled to ac- 
cording to the relative proportion of the races. La Fayette Parish, a 
democratic parish, my colleague will tell you we carried, or very 
nearly carried. 

So of Saint Martin, another democratic parish. So of La Fourche, 
and so of Terre Bonne. In Assumption, where the races are about 
equal, we had 300 majority for member of the Legislature in 1876 and 
some 600 or 700 majority this year. The other parishes averaged 
nearly this majority at the last election, where the races are just 
about equal. But there is where we had a fair election. They were 
grinding their sugar; it was in the menth of November. Every 
man’s time was worth a good deal, and the planter could not afford 
to have any disturbance among his hands. Touseacommon expres- 
sion of the Louisiana lanters, “they knocked off work on election day 
and gave the boys a holiday.” All went tothe polls and voted. We 
had consequently over six thousand majority in this district. Still we 
are told the colored people voted the democratic ticket! 

But this result did not hold good in every part of the State. In 
the cotton region it was not so eee for the planters to keep the 
peace, and what was the result? I ask my colleague how many 
votes did the republican ticket get in the parish of Ouachita? 

Mr. JONAS. As many as it was entitled to. 

Mr. KELLOGG. It got just one; and in 1872 when I ran against 
Mr. McEnery, in this parish of Ouachita where he lived and where 
his brother lived who is now the ge te, of the State, 
and where the registration was entirely taken by democratic officials, 
and where we had not a single representative at one poll in the 
parish, I obtained nearly 900 majority over McEnery; and there are 
three colored to one white vote in this parish now. : 

Mr. JONAS. At the election in Ouachita, my colleague is quoting 
such figures as the memoranda and scraps received by politicians 
told him was the vote in Ouachita Parish. The parish of Ouachita 
gave McEnery a majority, elected a democratic senator, and elected 
two democratic representatives in 1876, and it has given a democratic 
majority ever since. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I was speaking of 1872, and not of 1876. 

Mr. JONAS. I theught you were speaking of 1876. 

Mr. KELLOGG. No, sir. In that parish in 1872 we got nearly a 
thousand majority, and in 1874 we elected members of the Legisla- 
ture without dispute; and, when we came to 1876, I read an extract 
from a report of a lieutenant of the Thirteenth Infantry a little while 

o, and by such bloody deeds as there described the vote of our 
ple was suppressed. 
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Right here in passing I want to say, in ent to what my colleague 
said when he was last on his feet, that the testimony referring to 
that which I had read at the Clerk’s desk was part of the evidence 

iven by slanderers of Louisiana, suborned witnesses, and so forth. 

will tell him that if he will go to the files of the War Department he 
will find as matter of record the report of the colonel of the regiment, 
the captain and thelieutenant of the company referred to, company C, 
I think, of the Thirteenth Infantry, which reports were through the 
colonel sent to the Adjutant-General, and by him to the War De- 
partment. He will find that I rely exclusively and entirely upon 
what was set forth in the reports made by those subalterns through 
their chiefs to the War Department in regard to the transactions in 
Ouachita and other parishes. 

In the parish of Ouachita in 1874 we elected indisputably two 
members by 600 or 800 majority; but in 1876, by such frauds as I 
have described, the vote was changed, and in 1878, when Taylor 
Beattie, a native of the State and an independent republican or an 
independent democrat, was running for governor, and Gillespie, one 
of the largest planters, as my colleague knows, in the parish of Con- 
cordia in the old times, an old-time whig, was running for lieutenant- 
governor, they got some 76 votes only, so great was the terrorism ; 
and at the last election, as I have said, one vote only. Still the col- 
ored people make haste to vote the democratic ticket. They voted 
it unanimously in Ouachita, but down where I live, in the sugar dis- 
trict, where the races are equal and the registered vote is equal, with 
none or few representatives of the republican party at the polls, we 
got 700 or 800 majority in several of the sugar parishes. 

Mr. President, it is humbug; it is bald, unblushing, unjustifia- 
ble effrontery to say that the colored people of Louisiana vote 
willingly the democratic ticket. What, sir, the people in whose 
cabins you will find the _— of Abraham Lincoln as their emanci- 
pator and of Ulysses 8. Grant as their defender, men who in times 
of political excitement hide those pictyres under the floor-boards of 
their cabins—tell me that those men who have learned from their 
childhood to regard the democratic party as their natural enemy, 
who have been hunted in the swamps, who during election times 
know well if they attempt to assert their right of citizenship con- 
ferred on them because of their loyalty to the nation that it will be 
the signal for an onslaught on them and will cost them if not their 
lives, at least their liberty and safety! Tell me that a class of men 
who know nothing of the democratic party except that they know 
them as their oppressors will go to the po ls willingly and vote for 
the candidates of that — h, no, sir! Human credulity is taxed 
too much to assume that. Let the colored people of Louisiana vote 
and 98 per cent. at least will vote for republican candidates. They 
will go to the polls and vote the republican ticket. Turn to your files 
and you will find the testimony of one Captain Sinnott, which is 
illustrative, a noted steamboat — in New Orleans; my colleague 
knows him very well. He testifies that at a time of considerable 
political excitement he hired a warehouse in New Orleans and put 
therein some two hundred colored stevedores and paid them wages 
several days before the election, and put tickets in their hands and 
led them to the polls on the morning of the election, and he testified 
before a congressional committee that, to his utter astonishment, 
each and every man toek from the other pocket a republican ticket 
and voted it. [Laughter.] Oh, no, sir, let the colored people not 
only of that State, but of all other States in the South, vote upon 
the question of President and Congressmen—they may vary a little in 
the matter of a constable or a police juror—and they will vote always 
for the republican. 

Now I want the attention of my colleague a moment longer. 

Mr. TELLER. I should like to ask my honorable friend if he will 
allow me to call his attention to a resolution passed by a democratic 
convention in Tensas, in 1878, which I think illustrates more fully 
than a long speech will the alacrity with which these men vote the 
democratic ticket. The testimony showed that in this parish the 
colored republicans appointed a committee to confer with the dem- 
ocratic committee to see if they could not put up a joint ticket, and 
that is in a parish that the governor says in his message has ten col- 
ored people to one white man; and at their meeting the democrats 
declined to accept the joint ticket, and passed this resolution : 

A committee was then appointed to wait on the leading colored men and say to 
them that any effort on their part to get up a ticket in opposition to the one just 
nominated by them would be regarded as a declaration of war. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, I am reminded just now that my 
colleague intimated that I did not reside in Louisiana. I suppose he 
meant to imply that I was a carpet-bagger, that I belonged to that 
pane class denominated “ carpet-baggers.” Well, sir, I was not 

orn in Louisiana. I do not know that I am any better for that or 
any worse. By an accident of birth my lot was cast very much fur- 
ther north; but I may say that my immediate predecessor at the 
time I took my seat here in July, 1868, was born in France and his 
colleague was born in the West India Islands. Mr. Slidell was born 
in New York. I think I may say that there have been but few, per- 
haps not more than five or six, Senators, natives of Louisiana, here in 
the last forty years. My colleague himself is a carpet-bagger. He 
was born in the North, I believe. I remember his father very well as 
the postmaster of Quincy, Illinois, appointed by President Lincoln. 
{Laughter.] I do not think there is very much to be said on that 
score; but it is proper for me to say here that I havelarge interests in 


Louisiana, and have had for the last fifteen years. ThatI have large 
agricultural interests there is well known. 

Mr. President, I think it is useless for me to go on longer in this 
discussion, but I will take this occasion to say that probably at an 
early day, if occasion offers, I may have an opportunity and will 
avail myself of it to go into the question of the manner in which 
elections haye been conducted in Louisiana. I desire, however, 
before I leave the subject, the attention of the Senator from New 
York, [Mr. CONKLING,] and I want the attention of Senators on this 
side a on the other side, to a simple statement that I desire now 
to make. 

Much has been said about the returning boards in Louisiana; a 
good deal has been said here for years and in the other House and in 
the public prints and throughout the country regarding the manner 
in which elections have been conducted in Louisiana by partisan re- 
turning boards and the power lodged in the governor. Now, I believe 
Iam correct in stating—and my colleague will correct me if I am 
not—that immediately after the Nicholls government took charge of 
the State government of Louisiana, finding a law on the statute-book 
authorizing the police jurors in the respective parishes to designate 
the polls and name the commissioners of elections, and finding in a 
large number, some twenty-odd parishes out of the fifty-seven that 
constitute the State, a majority, and in some parishes all the police 
jurors (five in each parish) were elected as republicans, they passed 
a law — their first acts providing that from and after the ——- 
of the act the governor should be authorized to appoint, in his dis- 
cretion, not to exceed five police jurors in every parish in the State, 
so as to give by his appointment a majority or all of the police jurors 
of the State to his party. At the election of 1878—and that law only 
ran till the next General Assembly—they elected, under the general 
election law passed by the Nicholls Legislature contemporaneously 
with this police-jurors act, police jurors in every parish. Those police 
jurors were to hold till the next general election; but at the last session 
of the Legislature in 1880 they provided by the passage of another act 
that all these offices should be vacant, that the governor should appoint 
every one of the police jurors in all the parishes of the State, who should 
in their turn hold their offices until the next general election in 1883; 
and the election law provides that the police jurors of every parish 
shall divide the parishes respectively into election precincts and des- 
ignate the polls in each election precinct, and designate the commis- 
sioners of election, whose return is final; and the registration law 
provides that the assessor eee by the governor shall register 
all voters, and that he shall furnish to the sheriff the registration 
of the parishes, and on the morning of the electicn the sheriff causes 
to be printed the names of the legal voters in the wards of the differ- 
ent parishes respectively and hands them to the police commissioners 
appointed by the police jury, and they hold the election, make the 
returns, and file one with the clerk of the court and place another in 
the hands of the returning officer, who returns them to the secrotary 
of State, who makes a promulgation of just what they are, just the 
votes that A receives, and just the votes that B receives, without 
crossing a ‘¢” or dotting an “i.” 

Thus the governor of the State by a special law appoints in all the 
country parishes the police jurors, abrogating the election of those 
who were elected as I have stated. These police jurors designate the 
polls and designate the commissioners of election. And the governor 
also appoints the man who registers the vote. In the parish of Orleans 
the governor appoints the man who registers the vote, and the man 
who designates the commissioners of election, and at the last election 
he refused to give the republicans any representation and proceeded 
to register up to the very day of the election in contravention of the 
law which provides that ten days before the election the registry 
books shall be closed. 

So in the parish of Orleans, where nearly a third of the vote of the 
State is cast, the governor appoints the man who registers, the man 
who designates the commissioners of election, and the persons who 
make returns of the result of the election to the secretary of State ; 
appoints all the men that have anything to do with the election. 
We had a returning board in the full light of day sitting in the State- 
house, lawyers always representing the democratic party and the re- 
publican party, an open investigation seen and read of all men. The 
metropolitan journals always published the morning following the 
proceedings of the day preceding, and it was always known just what 
the vote that came from the parish was and the evidence on which the 
returns were changed, if changed at all; but under the present system 
of election laws in Louisiana there is a returning board at every poll 
in the State, made up exclusively of appointees of the democratic 
governor, and their returns are never open to revision. _ 7 

It may be said, however, that under this system of holding elections 
it is not necessary to perpetrate so many acts of open violence as 
under the old laws; for here they can simply make the result to suit 
their own wishes. The colored and white republicans may here be 
allowed to vote, but after the polls are closed the election really 
begins. 3 

r. DAWES. Mr. President, I am disappointed that we have not 
been able to reach a vote on this resolution this afternoon. I ho 
we shall all come here to-morrow impressed with the duty of reach- 
ing that vote. I move that the Senate adjourn, . 

r. FARLEY. I hope the Senator will withdraw that motion. 

Mr. DAWES. I withdraw it for the moment, holding the floor. 
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Mr. FARLEY. I was about to ask the Senate to go into executive 
session. If, however, the Senator from Massachusetts insists on his 
motion to adjourn, I shall waive my proposition. My purpose was 
to ask the Senate to go into executive session to attend to a few mat- 
ters that are really of vital importance at this time. I am receiving 
every day from my State solicitations from democrats and republic- 
ans tourge action —_ treaties which are now pending and demand- 
ing consideration. My colleague and myself are both in that position. 
I want to say further—— 

Mr. DAWES. Mr. President, I cannot yield for that purpose. If 
one-half of the dilatory motions that have been made to-day on the 
other side had been omitted, and we had proceeded to vote, we should 
have been through with this matter, and then could have taken up 
the important business in executive session. I make the motion to 
adjourn now in the hope thavour friends who feel the necessity of 
attending to the business in executive session will take hold in ear- 
nest to-morrow morning, and dispose of this matter. I insiston my 
motion. 

Mr. FARLEY. We have been trying to go into executive session 
every day, but the Senator from Massachusetts and Senators on that 
side oppor it. 

Mr. DAWES and others. Order! 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Debate is notin order. The Senator 
from Massachusetts moves that the Senate do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at six o’clock p. m.) the Senate 
adjourned. 


WEDNESDAY, March 30, 1881. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. J. J. BuLLocK, D. D. 

The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 
FUNERAL EXPENSES OF THE LATE SENATOR CARPENTER, 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin, submitted the following resolution ; 


which by unanimous consent was read twice and considered as in 
Committee of the Whole: 


Resol That the Secretary of the Senate be, and he hereby is, authorized to 
pay from the miscellaneous items of the contingent fund of tle Senate the neces- 


—— expenses and those of tran the remains of the late Hon. M. 
H. Carpenter to the State of Wisconsin, as set forth in resolutions of Feb: 24, 
1881, upon vouchers ene by the chairman of the committee and audited by 
the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate. 

The resolution was reported to the Senate without amendment 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, an 
passed. 

OFFICERS OF THE SENATE. 

Mr. DAWES. I call for the regular order. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Massachusetts calls 
for the re rorder. The Chair lays before the Senate the unfin- 
ished business of yesterday’s session a the resolution submitted 
by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. AWES] providing for the 
election of certain officers of the Senate, the pending question being 
on the motion of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. PENDLETON] to aa 
= the motion indefinitely, on which motion the yeas and nays have 

m ordered. 

Mr. PENDLETON. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT put the question, and declared that he was 
in doubt as to the result. 

Mr. ROLLINS. I call for'the yeas and nays. 
one a and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded to call 

© roll. 

Mr. ALLISON, (when his name was called.) I am paired with the 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Davis] for the day. 

Mr. BURNSIDE, (when Mr. ANTHONY’s name was called.) My 
colleague [Mr. ANTHONY] is paired with the Senator from Maryland, 
(Mr. GorMAN.] If my colleague were here, he would vote “nay.” 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin, (when his name was called.) I ob- 
serve that the Senator from Missouri [Mr. CocKRELL] is not in his 
seat. Iam paired with him on this vote. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida, (when his name was called.) I am paired 
this morning with the Senator from New York, [Mr. ConKLING.] If 
he were here, I should vote ‘‘ yea.” 


Mr. RANSOM, (when his name was called.) I am paired this 
morning with the Senator from Nevada, [Mr. JonEs.] If he were 
here, I should vote “ yea.” 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. BAYARD. I desire to announce that my colleague [Mr. SAULs- 


BURY] is paired with the Senator from Nebraska, [Mr. VAN Wyck. ] 


Mr. MORRILL. My colleague [Mr. Epmunps} is paired with the 
Senator from Arkansas, [Mr. GARLAND. ] 


The result was announced—yeas 25, nays 25; as follows: 


YEAS—25. 
Bayard, Fair, Jackson, Pendleton, 
Beck, Farley, . ohnston, ‘ 
Butler, Grover, Lamar, Voorhees. 
Call, Ham " McPherson, 
Camden, Maxey, 
Coke, Hill of Georgia, . Morgan, 


NAYS—25. 
Blair, axe. MeDill, Sawyer, 
Burnside, e, MeMillan, 
Cameron of Pa., Harrison, Mitchell, Sherman, 
Conger, Hawley, Morrill, Teller. 
Dawes, Hoar, Platt of Conn., 
Edgerton, Ingalls, Platt of N. Y., 
Ferry, Logan, Rollins, 
ABSENT—26. 
Allison, Edmunds, Kellogg, Vance, 
Anthony, Garland, Mahone, Van Wyck, 
Cameron of Wis., Gorman, Miller, Vest, 
Cockrell, Groome, Plumb, Walker, 
Conkling, Hill of Colorado, Ransom, Williams. 
Davis of Illinois, Jones of Florida, Saulsbury, 
Davis of W.Va. Jones of Nevada, Saunders, 
So the motion was not agreed to. 


[A message in writing was received from the President of the United 
States, by Mr. O. L. PRUDEN, one of his secretaries. } 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question recurs on the motion of 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. PENDLETON] to postpone the pending 
resolution indefinitely. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, the Senate has refused to proceed to 
the consideration of executive business upon Migs sry J occasions for 
the last seven days, and generally by a tie vote. That being the busi- 
ness for which this session of the Senate was convened, as the Senate 
has again this morning by a tie vote refused to proceed to the con- 
sideration of that business for which we were convened, and as I have 
little hope from the indications of the —— of our being able to 
proceed to the consideration of that business, I move that when the 
Senate adjourns to-day it be to meet on the first Monday in December 
next, and on that motion I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. DAWES. I hope that motion will not prevail. I feel that we 
ought to go to the business before the Senate and not adjourn. 

he VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Tennessee moves that 
when the Senate adjourns to-day it be to meet on the first Monday of 
December next, on which he has demanded the yeas and nays. 

Mr. DAWES. I appeal to the Senator in the matter. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. ALLISON, (when his name was called.) I will state once for 
all that Iam paired with the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Davis} 
until he appears in his seat to-day. I suppose if here he would vote 
for this motion. I should vote against it. 

Mr. BURNSIDE, (when Mr. ANTHONY’s name was called.) My 
colleague [Mr. ANTHONY] is paired with the Senatorfrom Maryland, 
(Mr. GorMAN.] If my colleague were here, he would vote “nay.” I 
make this statement for the day. 

Mr. CAMDEN, (when the nameof Mr. Davis, of West Virginia, was 
called.) I desire to state that my colleague [Mr. Davis] is paired 
with the Senator from Iowa, [Mr. ALLISON. ] 

Mr. JONES, of Florida, (when his name was calied.) I am paired 
with the Senator from New York, [Mr.CoNKLING.] If he were here, 
I should vote “ yea.” 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. BECK. I desire to say now, so that I need not announce it 
any more to-day, that my colleague {Mr. WILLIAMS] is paired with 
the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. SAUNDERS] upon all questions. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Iam requested to announce that the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. H1L1] is paired with the Senator from Arkansas, 
(Mr. WALKER.}] The Senator from Colorado would vote “nay” if 
he were here, and the Senator from Arkansas, I suppose, would vote 
“ yea. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I am paired with the Senator from North Caro- 
lina, [Mr. VANCE.] If he were here, I should vote “ nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 23, nays 28; as follows : 


YEAS—23. 
Beck, Coke, Jackson, aes. pr 
Brown, Fair, Johnston, Pendleton, 
Butler, Grover, Jonas, Pugh, 
Call, Hampton, Lamar, . 
Camden, Harris, McPherson, Voorhees. 
Cockrell, Hill of Georgia, Maxey, 
NAYS—28. 
Blair, Ferry, Platt of Conn., 
Burnside, rye MeDill, Platt of N. ¥. 
Cameron of Pa., Hale, MeMillan, Rollins, 
Cameron of Wis., Harrison, Mahone, Sawyer, 
Conger, Hawley, Miller, Sewell, 
Dawes, Hoar, Mitchell, Sherman, 
Edgerton, Ingalls, Morrill, Teller. 
ABSENT—25. 
Allison, Farley, Jones of Nevada, Van Wyck. 
Anthony, Garland, K ‘ Vest, 
Bayard, George, Plumb, Walker, 
Conklin ‘ Williams. 
Davis ois, Groome, Saulsbury, 
Davisof W. Va., HillofColorado, Saunders, 
unds, Jones of Florida, Vance, 
So the motion was not agreed to. , 
Mr. COCKRELL. Imove to lay the resolution of the Senator from 
Massachusetts on the table, and I ask for the yeas and nays. 


The and nays were ordered. 
Mr. BENDLETO . Pending that motion I move that the Senate 
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proceed to the consideration of executive business, and upon that I 
ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered , and being taken resulted—yeas 
26, nays 29; as follows: 


YEAS—26. 
Bayard, Coke, Jackson, Morgan, 
Beck, Fair, Johnston, Pendleton, 
Brown, George, Jonas, Pugh, 
Butler, Grover, Jones of Florida, Slater, 
Call, Hampton, ar, Voorhees. 
Camden, Harris, McPherson, 
Cockrell, Hill of Georgia, Maxey, 
NAYS—29. 
Blair, Ferry, McDill, Rollins, 
Burnside, Frye, MeMillan, Sawyer, 
Cameron of Pa., Hale, Mahone, Sewell, 
Cameron of Wis., Harrison er, Sherman, 
Conger, Hawley, Mitehell, Teller. 
Cc ing, oar, Morri 
Dawes, Ingalls, Platt of Conn., 
Edgerton, Logan, Platt of N. Y., 
ABSENT—21. 
Allison. Garland, Plamb, Vest, 
Anioeny, Gorman, Ransom, Walker, 
DavisofIllincis, Groome, Saulsbury, Williams. 
DavisofW.Va., HillofColorado, Saunders, 
Edmunds, Jonesof Nevada. Vance, 
Farley, Kellogg, Van Wyck 
So the motion was not agreed to. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question recurs on the motion of the 
Senator from Missouri, [Mr. COCKRELL, ] that the pending resolution 
be laid on the table. 

Mr. HARRIS. As the Senate is a little thin and the motion of the 
Senator from Missouri is to lay the resolution on the table, I move 
that the Senate take a recess for one hour in order to give Senators 
time to fill the vacant seats on the floor. 

Mr. DAWES. Is that motion debatable? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The motion is not debatable. 

Mr. DAWES. I wish the Senator would allow me to say that I am 
greatly surprised that his anxiety to proceed to the:legitimate busi- 
ness of the Senate has oozed out so entirely this morning. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of the 
Senator from Tennessee, to take a recess for one hour. [Putting the 
question.] The Chair is in doubt. 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. McMILLAN, (when the name of Mr. Hi11, of Colorado, was 
called.) The Senator from Colorado [Mr. H1Lx] is paired with the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. WALKER] upon all these dilatory mo- 
tions, and I make the announcement of the pair for to-day. The 
Senator from Colorado would vote “nay” on this motion if he were 
present. 

Mr. WALKER, (when his name was called.) I am paired with the 
Senator from Colorado, [Mr. Hitx.] If he were present, I should 
vote “yea.” 

The roll-call was completed. 

Mr. BAYARD. I desire to announce now, that it may apply to 
the rest of the votes for to-day, that my colleague [Mr. SAULSBURY] 
is paired with the Senator from Mebastinn, (Mr. Van WYCK.] 

he result was announced—yeas 24, nays 28; as follows: 


YEAS—24. 
Bayard, Cockrell, Hill of Georgia, Maxey, 
Beck, Coke, Jackson, Morgan, 
Brown, Fair, Johnsten, Pendleton, 
Butler, Grover, Jonas, Pugh, 
all, Hampton, Lamar, Slater, 
Camden, Harris, McPherson, Voorhees. 
NAYS—28. 
Blair, Edgerton, Ingalls, Platt of Conn., 
Burnside, Ferry, ne Platt of N. Y., 
Cameron of Pa., e, McDill, Rollins, 
Cameron of Wis., 2, McMillan, Sawyer, 
Conger, Harrison Mahone, Sewell, 
Conklin Zz, Hawley, Mitchell, Sherman, 
Dawes, oar, Morrill, Teller. 
ABSENT—24. 
Allison, Garland, Jones of Nevada, Saunders, 
Autbong, E . Kellogg, Vance, 
Davis of Illinois, Gorman, Miller, Van Wyck, 
Davis of W. Va. Groome, Plumb, Vest, 
Edmunds Hill of Colorado, Ransom, Walker, 
Farley, Jones of Florida. Saulsbury, Williams. 


So the motion for a recess was not to. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question recurs on the motion of 
the Senator from Missouri, [Mr. COCKRELL, ] that the pending resolu- 
po tine laid on the table, on which the yeas and nays have been 
ordered. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. GORMAN, (when Mr. Groome’s name was called.) M 
league [Mr. GROOME] is paired to-day with the Senator from 
Island, [Mr. ANTHONY. ] 

Mr. INGALLS, (when Mr. PLuMp’sname was called.) 
[Mr. PLUMB] is paired with the Senator from Missouri, 
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Mr. RANSOM, (when his name was called.) As I stated a little 
while ago,I am paired on these questions with the Senator from 
Nevada, (Mr. JONEs. ] 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. ROLLINS. The Senator from Colorado [Mr. TELLER] is paired 
with the Senator from Virginia, [Mr. JOHNSTON. ] 

The result was announced—yeas 26, nays 28; as follows: 





YEAS—26. 
Bayard, Fair, Hill of Georgia, Morgan, 
Beck, Farley, Jackson, Pendleton, 
Brown, George, Jonas, Pugh, 
Butler, Gorman, Jones of Florida, Slater, 
Cc Grover, Lamar, Voorhees. 
Camden, Hampton, McPherson, 
Coke, Harris, Maxey, 

NAYS—28" 
Blair, | Edgerton, Ingalls, Morrill, 
Burnside, Ferry, Logan, Platt of Conn., 
Cameron of Pa., Frye, McDill, Platt of N. Y., 
Cameron of Wis., Hale, McMillan, Rollins, 
Conger, Harrison, Mahone, Sawyer, 
Conkling, Hawley, Miller, Sewell, 
Dawes, Hoar, Mitchell, Sherman. 

ABSENT—22. 

Allison, Garland, Plumb, Van Wyck, 
Anthony, Groome, Ransom, Vest, 
Cockrell, Hill of Colorado, Saulsbury, Walker, 
Davis of Illinois, Johnston, Saunders, Williams. 
Davis of W. Va., Jonesof Nevada, Teller, 
Edmunds, Kellogg, Vance, 


So the Senate refused to lay the resolution on the table. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question recurs on the motion of 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. PENDLETON] to postpone the pending 
resolution indefinitely, on which the yeas and nays have been ordered. 

Mr. PENDLETON. Mr. President, if the brave words of the Pres- 
ident of the United States in his inaugural address are to be carried 
out in effective practice during his administration we shall have, I 
think, in the end no more such scenes as these. The President, in his 
inaugural, said: 

The civil service can never be placed on a satisfactory basis until it is re ted 
by law. For the good of the service itself, for the protection of those who are 
intrusted with the appointing power a st the waste of time and obstruction to 
the public business caused by the ino: te pressure for place, and for the protec- 
tion of incumbents against intrigue and wrong, I shall, at the proper time, ask 
Congress to fix the tenure of the minor offices of the several Executive Depart- 
ments, and yey oa the grounds apon which removals shall be made during the 
terms for which incumbents have been appointed. 


As all who have the pleasure of an acquaintance with the President 
of the United States know, he is a student of history. He must have 
known what was the result of the introduction of such a civil serv- 
ice in another country from which we have derived many of our insti- 
tutions. He has studied closely, I not only do not doubt but I happen 
to know from the speeches that he has made in the other House of 
Congress, the results of civil-service reform in England, and no doubt 
he hoped for even greater and better results here. The historian of 
that civil-service reform says: 


After the capinntiene already made, it is hardly necessary to say that members 
of Parliament have practically ceased to possess patronage. They must, in their 
election contests, make their appeal for support on the principles of their 

their own worth as men. Offices, places, or promotions in the public se: 
more be bartered for votes or peddled for influence. Parliamentary patronage— 
that prolific and degrading element, for a hundred and fifty years one of the great 
curses of British politics—is substantially no more, and no one mourns its loss or 
denies its corruption. 

The same influences which have raised Executive appointments above the cor- 
ruption of parliamentary traffic have in the same spirit made themselves felt 
within the doors of the two Houses. We might easily go back to the time when 
the appointment of the subordinate officers and clerks of Parliament was attended 
with personal contests as desperate, with ment as lamentable, with a sub- 
ordination of worth and experience to partisan interests and ambition as much to 
be deplored, as any which have ever been witnessed in our legislative bodies. 
Only a faint remnant of such abuses has ved the later reforms in Great Brit- 
ain. As arule these clerks and officers of Parliament go on from session to ses- 
sion in the orderly and satisfactory discharge of their functions, which are in no 
proper sense political. They are required to pass an examination before the civil 
service co ion, which is sufficiently stringent to secure an order of capacity 
quite beyond what a mere partisan struggle is competent to supply, to say nothing 
of the saving of time, temper, and dignity. ° 

In the House of Lords, an officer (the clerk of Parliaments) with a tenure which 
in practice continues during good behavior selects the persons to be examined for 
clerkships, and in the House of Commons the selection is made by the librarian, 
who holds his place by the same tenure. These clerkships, I am assured by high 
authority, are looked upon by members as without political significance, and the 
discharge of their duties is not regarded as affected by partisan considerations. 
The dignity of legislative functions is no longer degraded either by petty wrangles 
about readers, engrossers, and messengers, or by general contests in the interest of 
‘local patronage, rival factions, or ambitious leaders. 


In order that the Senate of the United States ey See longer pre- 
sent the spectacle so graphically described by the historian, I move 
that we now proceed to the consideration of executive business. 

a. DAWES. Will the Senator withdraw the motion for a mo- 
ment 

Mr. PENDLETON. Certainly. . 

Mr. DAWES. Mr. President, I wish to respond, feebly as I know 
I shall be obliged to do, to the sentiments uttered by the Senator 
from Ohio. He and I labored together upon a committee at the last 
session of Congress to bring about a long desired result of improve- 
ment in the civil service. I desire, if the public have not been at- 
tracted to the services of the Senator from Ohio, so valuable and 
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persistent as they have been, to call public attention to the fact that 
the Senator has labored “in season and out of season.” I hardl 
recollect a day of the last session on which the Senator did not c 
the attention of the Senate to the fact that he had bills pending to 
correct all this evil. I know the Senator pressed those bills. The 
Senator will give me credit for sincerity in saying I have never known 
bills pressed so constantly upon the attention of the Senate as the 
bills which the Senator did himself so much credit as to report to 
the Senate. 

I agree with him and with the President of the United States that 
the tenure of office must be regulated by law. I do not see how in 
this executive session we can enact sucha law. I am exceedingly 
anxious, as I have tired the Senate with repeating, that we shall get 
over this difficulty and proceed to the executive business. 

The Senator has read with great force the sound sentiment expressed 
about the long continuance in office of the officers of the British Par- 
liament. We struggled two years ago to convince the Senator and 
his associates of the force of that truth. We showed that the officers 
of this body had been long in service ; and the Senators on the other 
side admitted that they had been faithful in service. We appealed 
to them then to adopt the sentiments which the Senator has produced 
to-day ; but we appealed in vain. The majority of the Senate chose 
what we thought was an unwise departure from that sound doctrine 
which the Senator has presented to-day. 

I assure the Senator that just as soon as we can recover from that 
unwise departure on the partof the then majority in the Senate we shall 
adhere, with all the persistency that a majority is authorized by the 
Constitution to adhere, to the very sound doctrines that the Senator 
has peeneiene to-day and keep in office, with the judgment of the 
country behind us, those faithful public servants who have been 
long tried and found efficient and faithful. That, I think, isthe pur- 
pose of the constitutional majority of the Senate to-day. I regret 
that my friend from Ohio, with whom I am laboring and whom Iam 
following, with unequal step I know, in an effort to reform the civil 
service of the country, indulges in dilatory motions to prevent our 
recovering from that unwise departure which threw out of office two 
years ago able, efficient officers of the Senate, so as to let the Senate 
come back as quick as possible to the position from which it was 
thrust unwisely and improperly two years ago and in violation of 
the doctrine here read. This is my purpose, sir. I do not care who 
is Secretary of the Senate or who is Sergeant-at-Arms of this hon- 
orable body; I care to have the civil service of the country put 
upon a permanent foundation, so that when we have able and eflicient 
officers in office we shall not turn them out as we did two years ago. 

Mr. MAXEY. I understand the Senator from Massachusetts makes 
the point that the removal of officers of the Senate by the democratic 
party two years ago was unwise, and his purpose is to do away with 
that unwise act and restore them. Is that the point? 

Mr. DAWES. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MAXEY. Then I would ask the Senator, was Sergeant-at- 
Arms French a capable and faithful officer ? 

Mr. DAWES. Well, Mr. President—— 

Mr. MAXEY. I only want an answer to that question. If he was 
a capable and faithful officer and you wish to do away with this un- 
wise act of his removal, why do you not restore him as you restore 
the old Secretary ? 

Mr. DAWES. I will answer that question when we come to it. 
(Laughter. ] 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. We are at it now. 

Mr. DAWES. That is not the pending resolution. The pendin 
resolution is that we proceed to the election of these officers, an 
whenever the resolution comes up to which the Senator makes allu- 
sion, if the Senator will move an amendment to that resolution he and 
I will discuss it. 

Mr. MAXEY. That is not the point, Mr. President. The Senator 
has made his own resolution and he says that he wants to do away 
with this unwise act. 

Mr. DAWES. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MAXEY. And in support of that he proposes an entirely new 
man for Sergeant-at-Arms and keeps out the very man that he says 
it was unwise to turn out a year ago. 

Mr. DAWES. I do not propose any such thing. I propose to pro- 
ceed to the election of officers of the Senate. The Senator from Texas 
is a little confused this morning. He does not know what the pend- 
ing questionis. When the question of a Sergeant-at-Arms comes up I 
shall be neeyy hot only to listen to the Senator, but if the Senatorshows 
me where a better man can be found for the office of Sergeant-at-Arms 
than the one I propose, he will find me tractable, and he will find me 
disposed to co-operate with him the moment he satisfies me of that 
point; but I have a constitutional infirmity of submitting to the will 
of the majority; I was so brought up and I cannot depart from it 
easily in my old days. Iam anxious that the will of the majority 
shall prevail in this body, as it has in the country. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Ohio for his courtesy. 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. Will the Senator allow me to ask a ques- 
tion for information ? 

Mr. DAWES. The Senator from Ohio is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. PENDLETON. I yielded to the Senator from Massachusetts 
and I will yield to the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. I am-much obliged to the Senator from 


Ohio. I want to ask the Senator from Massachusetts a question for 
information. I see what purports to be a letter reading thus: 


COMMITTEE-RooMs, READJUSTER ORGANIZATION, 
Richmond, Virginia, October 28, 1880. 
Let me assure you, as I do confidently, that our electoral ticket, headed by Cam- 
eron and Riddleberger and pledged to cock, will carry the State by a plurality 
of 25,000; that it will beat either the funder or grip-sack tickets by this vote—not 


less. Rely on this. 
WILLIAM MAHONE. 


What is the “ grip-sack ticket?” That is what I want to know. 
I want to know what is the grip-sack party. 

Mr. DAWES. I answer the Senator in a way in which I have been 
brought up to answer questions sometimes, and that is this: Is it 
any objection to Mr. Riddleberger in the mind of the Senator that he 
supported Hancock ? 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. None in the world. 

Mr. DAWES. Then why is he troubled about it so? 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. I am not troubled about it. 

Mr. DAWES. It does not trouble me. 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. I am asking for information. I ask which 
is the grip-sack party. 

Mr. DAWES. Well, donotknow. [Laughter.] They havedown 
South all sorts of parties running there; I do not know who they are 
or what they represent. The Senator ought to know. I am aston- 
ished that he gets up here and says he is after information about po- 
litical parties down South, and he asks a man who resides in New 
England to tell him something about them. The Senator from Georgia 
ought to know every phase of every political party that has ever come 
up, for certainly if there is anybody who has tried them all it must 
be the Senator from Georgia. [Laughter.] Ido not know of any 
party, so far as my limited observation is concerned, that the Senater 

as not at some time in his public life given in his adhesion to. I 
remember a letter that the Senator wrote a few days after Garfield 
was elected, advising everybody to join the Garfield party [laughter] 
and invoking the public to come up now and join the party that had 
succeeded. That seems to be the first emotion in the mind of the 
Senator from Georgia in all his political sailing about this country in 
the ship of State, flan hter,] to find out which party has succeeded 
and then to announce his desire to go with that party. I think he 
said that nobody could tell how much he loved Garfield in that letter, 
—S love of woman. [Laughter.] ; 

Mr. HILL, of — Mr. President, I am very much interested 
in the speech of my friend from Massachusetts. 

Mr. DAWES. I am glad to hear it. 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. Very much. It is one of the most instructive 
speeches I have listened to in a long time; one of the most hopefal, 
but still with all the Senator’s erudition and wit he did not answer 
my question. He pleads ignorance, and yet he has—— 

WES. The Senator does not know when he is dnswered. 
That is the trouble. 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. Precisely. The Senator said he did not 
know himself what the “grip-sack” party was. 

Mr. DAWES. [I told the truth. 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. Precisely. The Senator is ignorant of an 
important matter, and yet he is affiliating with and is following as 
his leader the controller of the Senate, the man who is the author of 
the phrase “ grip-sack party,’ and now he tells me he does not under- 
— the language of his leader. Can the Senator be so ignorant as 

at 

Then the Senator is also kind enough to say that I wrote a letter 
soon after the election inviting everybody to support General Gar- 
field. The Senator is slightly mistaken. I am sorry that my friend 
from Massachusetts is both an ignorant man and a mistaken man at 
the same time. I do not think he is either. I think with artful 
skill he only assumes to be both. 

But, Mr. President, we are all on this side appealing to the repub- 
licans to come forward and help sustain the present Administration. 
The President has called us together, informing us that extraordinary 
reasons required the assembling of this Senate in executive session 
to confirm nominations, and we are moving and have moved over and 
over again to go into executive session to confirm the nominations of 
the President, the republican President. All the democrats have 
responded to the — to confirm these nominations. The gentle- 
men on the other side refuse to confirm the nominations. They let 
the Supreme Court remain vacant, they let the Court of Claims remain 
vacant, the circuit courts of the country remain vacant, the adminis- 
tration of justice standing still, foreign missions unfilled, offices un- 
executed, only that they may put in office here a supporter of Gen- 
eral Hancock and the author of the “ grip-sack” perry vi. 

I am pleased always to enlighten one I esteem so highly as my friend 
from Massachusetts. I like the Senator from Massachusetts very 
much ; I always did. He is a true man in every way; he dodges a 
little sometimes, and that is all the trouble I have with him. Get 
him in a close place and he can come out slicker and better than any 
man I eversaw. [Laughter.] No doubt about that. Still I esteem 
him— 

With all his faults I love him still. 

I asked the Senator the meaning of the term “ sripaeek party” 
used in a letter written, I believe, in October last by the Sena- 
tor’s distinguished leader at present. I see an explanation, a partial 
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explanation of that term from the same party in Virginia. It seems 
from a document which has been sent to all the Senators I suppose, 
and I hope it has reached the Senator from Massachusetts by all 
means, that there seems to have been a meeting in the city of Norfolk, 
Virginia, only the other day, March 28, in which certain resolutions 
were passed indorsing the course of the Senator from Virginia, the 
republican Senator from Virginia, and the fourth resolution relates 
to this subject of the grip-sack party. I wish to call the attention 
of the Senator to that resolution ; it will enlighten him. The Sen- 
ator does not often need enlightenment, but this will enlighten him 
somewhat. I hope he will take the cue and follow it up until he 
becomes a very learned man on the subject of party nomenclature. 
That resolution is in these words : 

Resolved, ‘That we, the readjusters, treat with merited contempt the calumnious 
charge of being repudiators brought against us by the Bourbon democrats and 
gri oo republicans, and claim that we are the more honest debt-payers of Vir- 
gin’ oC. 

It speaks of the “grip-sack republicans.” Is the Senator from 
Massachusetts enlightened ? Does he now know which the grip-sack 
party is? Does the Senator belong to the grip-sack party? Is hea 
grip-sack republican? And yet these gentlemen who are indorsing 
your candidate for Sergeant-at-Arms, who want you to elect the can- 
didate for Sergeant-at-Arms, say they treat with contempt the charges 
of the grip-sack republicans. Who are the grip-sack republicans ? 
They are not democrats, that is very sure; but what does this term 
“ grip-sack” mean? I think with this cue my friend from Massa- 
chusetts can explain the whole matter. 

Mr. DAWES. Mr. President, a single word. The Senator from 
Georgia says that he loves me still. I can assure him thatthe repub- 
lican party like him best when he is not still. [Laughter.] The day 
after the election iast fall there was great inquiry in the democratic 
party what was the cause of their defeat. I remember out in the 
Northwest an ardent and ambitious and astonished democrat came 
out in a newspaper and inquired what was the cause of their defeat ; 
and he was answered because the Senator from Georgia had not been 
borndumb. [Laughter.] [assurehim thatitisa gratification tousthat 
he was not born dumb. He has been useful to us, and we like him. 
I reciprocate his regard; and while he prefers that I should be still, 
I prefer, in a campaign at least, that he should be anything but still. 

He is troubled very much about my ignorance of some of the party 
appellations down South. It doesnottrouble me any. His personal 
regard, his tender regard is all that leads me to regret the fact that 
I am so indifferent to those little petty phases of party politics that 
disturb the current of things in thesouthern country. We aremoved 
on this side, sir, by political forces in which we believe and which 
the country understands and does not need any explanation of from 
myself or any attack upon by the Senator from Georgia in order to 
vindicate them before the public. 

I assure the Senator from Georgia that they have not begun with 
this extra session, and they will not terminate with it. They are 
forces that underlie the Government itself and will conduct it through 
all vicissitudes and all storms, or it will fall unless the untrammeled 
and unterrified and undismayed voice of every voter in this land can 
tell upon the policy and the law which he is called upon to obey; 
the Government of this country will be a failure; and it is therefore 
in a conflict of life and death in this nation that we on this side are 
engaged, and we are determined to give over this contest when and 
only when every man in this land entitled to a voice in the laws he 
is bound to obey and in the election of the officers that are to execute 
those laws shall have the same effect and force whether he lives in 
the humble hamlet in the marshes of Louisiana or on the planta- 
tions of Mississippi, or whether he lives in luxury and in competence 
in New York or in any other State. 

The genius of this Government is that it is no respecter of persons, 
that the ballot dropped into the ballot-box in Louisiana shall tell as 
much in the grand result as the ballot placed in that box in New 
York or in Oregon. All the electors of this nation have a common 
interest and a common destiny, and with that destiny it is that we 
on this side are enlisted, and whoever will come to our banner and 
stand by our side in this great warfare will be welcome, whether in 
the times past he has been erring enough to fight against the flag of 
his country or as yet has not got the scales cusinely from his eyes. 
Even though he may seem partially blinded as yet, the time is to 
come when his vision shall be clearer by the very contest in which he 
has engaged, and he will grow stronger and stronger in the fight every 
hour that it continues. Sir, men grow strong in the conviction of 
right the longer they are contending against the wrong, and that is 
my hope. When I hold out my hand for recruits in this great army 
of ours, I do not stop to inquire where men have in the past been 
wandering or whatever may have been their errors; all I want to 
know now is whether to-day and in this hour he is fighting for that 
great right of American citizenship dear to every man and underly- 
ing all other rights in this country. 

r. HILL, of Georgia. Mr. President, I really, when I asked a good- 
humored question of my friend from Massachusetts, did not intend 
to excite him. The Senator has made three attempts to reply to a 
= question, and has not replied or alluded ‘to the question itself. 
He has finally concluded to make a speech of a very dignified and 
grave character; a speech in which there was not a word that I now 
remember that I do not fully concur with ; but the speech of the Sen- 
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ator has impressed me that I ought to say something now on thesub- 
ject to which he has brought our attention; not that I intend to be 
betrayed into a speech or into a discussion to-day. Nothing was fur- 
ther from my intention or thought. I have been waiting patiently 
for the speech delivered by the Senator from Virginia [Mr. MAHONE 
on Monday to appear in the Rrecorp. I may have misunderstoo 
the remarks of that Senator, and I am exceedingly anxious not to 
misrepresent him. If I did not misunderstand his speech, he incor- 
porated in it some of the grossest misrepresentations in relation to 
the Southern States that have ever been uttered in thisbody. Ihope 
I misunderstood him. I hope, if he did utter such statements, he 
will carefully revise his speech and correct them; for I have no de- 
sire that he should publish a mistake. I had intended to say nothing 
on that subject until that speech should appear, so that I should be 
certain that I did not misrepresent the Senator; for I will say that I 
at least always desire to represent correctly the views of others, and 
I think that I can claim the credit of never misrepresenting an ad- 
versary in debate. Inever make a position for an adversary and then 
answer it. If I cannot answer the position that my adversary ‘him- 
self takes, I will not answer him at all. I think the most unfair, the 
most improper—I had almost said the most. dishonorable—style of 
debate in the world is to misrepresent your adversary and attribute 
to him a position he does not occupy and then claim t credit for 
shrewdness in answering it. Always state fairly and frankly what 
your adversary says. For that reason, and to do that, I have been 
waiting patiently for the printed speech, read apparently from printed 
slips by the Senator from Virginia; for I hope when I come to read 
that speech in the Recorp I shall find that I have misunderstood it. 

But there is one point to which I will call the attention of the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts, the attention of the Senate, and the atten- 
tion of the country, and I shall do it in no equivocal language. I 
have noticed in nearly all the republican papers for the last two 
weeks, and I have noticed in divers s hes delivered on that side 
of the House the attempt to justify this coalition with the Senator 
from Virginia and his party of what he calls readjusters in that State 
by the republicans of this Senate by a charge that they lead off in 
favor of equal rights, of a free ballot and a fair count in the Southern 
States. No man, I believe, as far as I have observed, has had the face 
to say that the southern people are opposed to a free ballot anda 
fair count. They seek to imply that; they seek to have that implied. 
Whether intended or implied, I stand here to say that it is gratuitous, 
false, and untrue, and I stand here to say that the charge that the 
democratic party in the South desire by force, by fraud, by intimida- 
tion, or by any means to prevent,to obstruct the full and free en- 
forcement of the new amendments to the Constitution and the equal 
rights of all citizens without regard to race or color, is utterly un- 
true. 

Now, sir, I ask the attention of the Senate for a moment. Read 
the language of the speech of the Senator from Virginia; read the 
language read by the Senator from Massachusetts yesterday, taken 
from the New York Times, in favor of what he was pleased to call a 
free ballot and a fair count; and I ask is it any better than the lan- 
guage I am now going to read; is it any plainer; is it any more dig- 
nified ; is it any more explicit; is it any more manly? Now, sir, I 
will read an extract from a speech delivered on a memorable occasion 
in the capital of my own State by one of the most distinguished men 
of that State, and I ask the attention of the Senate and the country 
toit. He said—— 

Mr. TELLER. Who is it? 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. I will tell you in a moment: 

The slavery system, while in existence, was incompatible with this view. But 
we must remember that we are not now living under that system. As already 
stated, we live in a new era, and the new South must adopt new ideas, must wake 
up to new energy, and must stand upon the broad platform of equal a and 
equal justice to all. We must conform to the Constitution and laws as they now 
exist; and we must see that every citizen, whatever may be his race, color, or 
previous condition, has every legal right to which he is entitled. Legal equality 
must be strictly and impartially enforced; social equality must be left to take care 
of itself in the South, as it is left in every other land. [am for a free ballot and 
a fair count, and for the execution of the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth 
amendments in honest good faith. 

It has been charged that I have probably promised some colored men, in case 
of General Garfield’s election, to try to secure positions for them. I do not know 
what influence I may have with the new Administration. 1t will be my purpose 
to deal justly and liberally with it. While I sacrifice no principle of democracy, I 
shall make no unnecessary assault upon the Administration. I prefer, as far as 
principle will admit, to act in harmony with it, and if I find that democrats can- 
not get the patronage in our State, as the colored race constitutes a large major- 
ity of the republican party of the State, I believe they would be entitled to be 
represented in the distribution of the offices. Some of them are now qualified to 

certain positions, and if the party with which they actis in power, they would 
seem to be entitled to something. Senator Hit, in 1870, said that he would prefer 
an honest negro to a dishonest white man. Doubtless there are some white men 
in Georgia no more qualified for position and no more honest than some of the bet- 
ter are “ the colored race. We had just as well make up our minds to meet the 
issue . 
The Sonanabeaction measures must be executed in good faith, and the legal rights 


of every citizen must be respected and protected without regard to race, color, or 
previous condition of servitude. 


Now mark these words: 


I do not wish while I am a candidate to mislead the representatives of the people, 
and I therefore state my position on this question distinctly and frankly in advance 
of the election which is to take place to-morrow. I understand this to be exactly 
the doctrine contained in the democratic platform and in the letter of tance 
of General Hancock. We have made these pledges to the country and should carry 
them out in strict good faith. 
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That speech, sir, was delivered in the capital of my State on the 
night of November 15 preceding the senatorial election on the next 
day by my colleague, [Mr. Brown,] and he said to the democratic 
Tonlaletans there assembled, “I deliver you this speech to-night that 
you may not be deceived as to my position.” What was the result? 
The next day the election came off and he was elected by a two- 
thirds vote by an overwhelmingly democratic Legislature. Why? 
In distinct afiirmance of the principles I have read, boldly, bravely, 
courageously announced, 

Now, I wish to know why is it, in the face of these facts, that gen- 
tlemen will constantly assume that somebody in the South must move 
off in favor of a free ballot and a fair count? Is the position of the 
Senator from Virginia any more distinct on that subject than the 
position of my colleague, a position which he has always held? Is 
it any more distinct than the position of the democratic party of the 
State of Georgia, which on the very next day affirmed their approval 
of these sentiments by his election by a two-thirds vote? If the 
Senator from Massachusetts simply wants to co-operate with those 
in, the South who are in favor of a free ballot and a fair count, I ask 
the gentleman to cut loose from the returning boards in that section 
and come into the democratic party. 

Mr. President, why should it be otherwise? As my colleague said 
yesterday in a spirit of manly frankness that ean to command the 
respect of this whole country, the opinions which he formerly enter- 
tained on the subject of slavery and secession he does not entertain 
now. Neither do I; neither do my people; neither do the people of 
the South, and we have affirmed it in every form. We do not ap- 

rove the method by which the results of the war were accomplished. 

hat is true ; but the results being accomplished we rejoice in them; 
and whether we did or not, we realize the fact that the results have 
been accomplished; they are incorporated in the fundamental law 
of our land, and it is the imperative duty of every good citizen of 
this country to adhere to them with the strictest good faith and 
carry them out. And yet the Senate was informed the other day 
that tissue ballots were fashionable in Georgia. I never before in 
all my life heard of a tissue ballot in Georgia. The most brazen car- 
pet-bag plunderer in the State never has made that charge against 
the State of Georgia. 

Why, sir, we are interested in having peace; we are interested 
there in giving these people their rights. Have not the people of 
Georgia, the good people of Georgia, the men who own the property 
in Georgia, the men whose interest is in the preservation of its society— 
have not they interest in dealing justly with all citizens? What do 
gentlemen mean on that side of the House when they constantly get 
up here and either affirm or imply that the southern people are op- 
posed to executing these amendments and are opposed to giving the 
colored people their rights ? 

I repeat, sir, that the charge is not only unmanly, but grossly un- 
true. Why, sir, I could stand here and read by the hour extracts not 
only from the speeches of my colleague, but from all the leading 
democrats of Georgia affirming the same thing. 

Mr. President, let there be no mistake. I have as much confidence 
in the masses of the northern people of the republican party as I 
have in the masses of the southern people of the democratic party. 
I maintain that the masses of the in this country, North and 
South, are honest. They are eanalie tabeuneied in good government. 
The masses of the people do not desire to do injustice to any portion 
of this country or to any race or color in this country. 

This movement to get up a party by a coalition between the repub- 
licans and the readjusters, as they are called, of Virginia, if it be 
based upon the idea that the democracy of the South are unwillin 
to.do justice to the negro, is based upon a false idea. It is base 
upon a pretext which is nothing but a pretext. The people of the 
South are just as honest as the people of the North, and the people 
of the North are just as honest as the people of the South, and I 
have no respect for a man of either section, or of any party, that gets 
up here an cepmaseitianliy claims for the people of his section supe- 
riority over all others. 

Who are the men in the South that own property, that are edu- 
cated, that are interested in peace and good society? Are they not 
the men who compose chiefly the democratic party? Why should 
they be in favor of fraud and violence and forcible deprivation of 
the rights of any portion of the people of the country? Sir, these 
are slanders that have come from their enemies. They have been 
sown broadcast over the North. They have come from men who do 
not want the colored people to have their rights. They have been 
from the beginning the greatest enemies of the colored people; and 
if the history of the South for the last ten years proves anything be- 
yond all question, it proves that wherever the democrats have come 
in possession of the State government, just in proportion to the length 
of time these governments have been in possession of the democracy, 
in the same proportion have the colored people increased in prosperity 
and education. I challenge any gentleman to take the statistics of 
the Southern States; at one time they were all under the domina- 
tion of the republicans there, what were called the carpet-bag gov- 
ernments. They held possession of some of those States one year, of 
some two years, of some three years, of some five years, of some ten 
years. Now, Senators, take those States, see which got rid of.those 
governments and see which have had their governments placed in 
possession of the democratic party of that country, and I tell yon it 


is a fact which no man can controvert, it is an invariable fact that in 
those States whose governments have cae. been in the possession 
of the democratic party the colored people have become most pros- 
perous, freest, most peaceable, and best educated. 

Sir, what the colored people of the South need is not your coalesc- 
ing movement of the character indicated by the Senator’s speech. 
What you want is an abolition of these race distinctions on account 
of color in your party. You cannot inflict upon the colored people 
of that country a greater wrong than to organize a movement based 
distinctively upon the idea of taking care of or doing something for 
the colored race independent of the white race. You must keep 
down these color distinctions. That is what we desire to do. 

I make these remarks for the reflecting portion of this audience. 
Iam not here to make ad captandum statements. The great fact I state 
is true, and ten thousand slanders cannot make it untrue. The in- 
terest of the colored people is identified in the South with the inter- 
est of the white people, and I know personally as a fact that wher- 
ever the southern State governments have been in the hands of the 
democratic party for years the colored people are voting the demo- 
cratic ticket by thousands, because they learn from actual experience 
that they are better cared for, they receive better government, they 
receive more education and more privileges of every kind and char- 
acter under that kind of government than under the other. 

Now, I will not deny that perhaps in localities there are troubles, 
and have been troubles, as there have been everywhere. I can take 
up the records of Massachusetts and show testimony after testimony 
that the workingmen there do not get their rights and a free ballot 
and a fair count; but I am not going to do so, for I would scorn my- 
self to charge those things upon the good paae of Massachusetts. 
I will be guilty of no such thing. We have heard over and over 
again about other northern States ; I have had document after docu- 
ment sent to me from the North giving evidence of what appeared 
to be the most outrageous injustice to democratic voters in those 
States. I have never produced it here; I have never produced it to 
arraign the northern people. 

I maintain that the better class of people everywhere in this coun- 
try are the men who are most interested in good government and 
most interested in giving every race and every color their full and 
equal rights, and no man on this floor has taken higher, bolder, truer 
ground on that subject than my colleague. If you want a pioneer on 
that subject, he isthe man. Many others have done the same thing. 
The democratic party of my State have solemnly resolved it, and they 
have carried it out in their legislation. 

Sir, I admit that after the war the Southern States were confronted 
with a great struggle. The colored population was suddenly set free. 
What was to be their own conduct nobody could tell. Thousands of 
men North and thousands of men South thought that our society 
would be utterly destroyed. Set free in their ignorant condition, 
their condition invited the interference of bad men, who sought to 
use and control them for their individual political purposes. We had 
a great struggle with those men to preserve our society, to preserve 
everything that was valuable to black and white. We are getting 
through that struggle. Does this movement mean that the struggle 
to place the southern State governments under the domination of a 
coalition of the colored people with the worst class of white people, 
looking to and designin; litical preferment, is to be revived? Is 
that ordeal to be repea If so, [have confidence that if the north- 
ern people can be made to understand it they will repudiate it. But 
I affirm here again, Mr. President, that if the gentlemen on the other 
side are sincere and desire truly to see equal justice and oqeal rights. 
a free ballot and a fair count, secured to all parties, to all races, an 
to all colors in this country, they will manifest that sincerity not by 
such coalitions as they have formed here in the last two weeks, but 
by a course directly opposite to that which they have pursued. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. I feel constrained, Mr, President, 
to make a contribution to this debate. The contribution which I 
propose to make is a letter dated ‘‘ Washington, District of Colum- 
bia,” on the 6th day of November, 1880. It is addressed to “‘ My Dear 
Mr. Chittenden,” and signed “B.H. Hin.” The letter was published 
in nearly all the leading tg gy of the country on the day of its date 
or soon thereafter. I find it in the New York Tribune of November 
10, 1880. I send it to the Secretary’s desk and ask the Secretary to 
read the letter. 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. 
an excellent letter. ep 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. It is for that reason I desire it 
read. If it was not a good letter I would not desire it read here to- 
day. There is one part of it that I am particularly in favor of, that 
part in which the writer of the letter advises the democratic party 
to dissolve. [Laughter.] 

The Secretary read as follows: 


It is a good letter. Let it be read. It is 


WASHINGTON, D. C., November 6, 1880. 


My Dear Mr. Currrenven: I regret so much to see you were defeated. It was 
2 disagreeable surprise to me. * * * Well, my friend, the most anxious event 
in eae hiseey has become a fact—asolid North stasolid South! No language 
can express to you the view I take of this event for evil. It can have no logic—if 
continued—but disruption into several monarchies or the absolute consolidation of 
all the States into one a. In either event our constitutional system will fail. 

In my opinion the time has come when the one = question for real statesmen 
to consider is how speedily to break up this sectional solidity and organize par- 
ties altogether on other issues. The democratic y is hated at the North, and, 
therefore, it ought to be disbanded. The republican party is hated at the South, 
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ond, Seomatane, it ought to bedisbanded. Whether this hatred is just or not makes 
no difference. I would be glad to see a great national Union organized, for 
I believe that the Government formed by the Constitution is anation. True, itis 
a limited nation ; but within the powers delegated to it by the Constitution it is 
as much a nation as any on the globe. But thereare ly some marked federal 
features in the Government, and these features were incorporated to enable the 
States to protect themselves from encroachments on their reserved powers. The 
Senate is the great federal feature of our system, and was expressly so organized 
to represent and protect the States as — 

I really like Garfield. Ido sincerely hope he will have a successful administra- 
tion. He has the ability for the crisis. He must feel keenly the fact that he is 
elected solely by northern votes. But he has a great opportunity, and he can—if 
he will—easily and consistently destroy all sectional animosities and solidities, 
and be chosen for a second term by a majority of States North and South. This 
pe egy / is far greater than the office itself, and if utilized will give him a fame 
which the office could not give and which no previous President attained. But 
will he doit? I greatly hope he will; and I greatly fear he will not. 

I see a movement to make an issue on the result in New York, with a view to 
defeat Garfield in the count by Congress. There would be great danger of this 
but for one fact, and that one fact is, the South will not countenanceit. The poor, 
divided, and abused South, if neees , will once more save the country from a 
revolution, and, as before, will get no credit for it. The republican party will take 
the ange f peaceably because the South wills it, and at the next election the 
leaders of that party will tell the people from every — and pulpit inthe North 
that the South must not be trusted. Nevertheless, we shall avert all revolution, 
not to win republican praise or to avoid republican abuse—for either is impossi- 
ble—but solely because it is right, and we are determined to preserve the peace of 
the country. How long human nature can bear this, Ido not know. It is injus- 
tice un eled, and wrong that ought to cover the North with blushes. 

But I did not sit down to write you such alongletter. I only intended toexpress 
the deep regret I feel that you were defeated in the late election. 

Garfield no idea how I feel toward him, and how anxiously I wish for his 
success, and I suppose if he did know, he, like Mr. Hayes, would be afraid it 


would injure him with his pany. 
With warmest regards, I am, your friend, 
B. H. HILL. 


Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. Mr. President, I desire to ask my 
friend from Georgia—I know he is my friend—— 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. Certainly. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. Whether or not he siill is of the 
opinion that the democratic party _— to disband ? 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. Mr. President, I have not the slightest 
doubt that my friend from Wisconsin has asked that question sin- 
cerely, and I shall answer it, although I think it would have been 
fairer if the Senator had broadened his question and asked me if I 
was in favor now as I was when the letter was written of disbanding 
both the old parties. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. I really would not feel disposed to 
take the advice of the Senator from Georgia in regard to the repub- 
lican party; but he being a prominent member of the democratic 
party at present, I should feel like paying a good deal of attention to 
his advice in —— to that pr: 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. That is precisely the trouble with my 
friend from Wisconsin and with a great many like him: they can 
see nothing but their one party; that is all. 

Mr. C RON, of Wisconsin. We are compelled to see the other 


party very uently. 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. Precisely, you see but one thing you desire 
to preserve, and that is your one party ; and you will make any com- 
bination, any coalition—I had ost said, but I will not, any bar- 
gain—to aes success to your party, and stop there. 

Now, Mr. President, as the Senator has had that letter read, I will 
take occasion to say, that there is nothing in the world new in it as 
far as my opinions are concerned. If the Senator will take the 
trouble to read a speech which I had the honor of making in this 
Hall in November, 1877, he will find precisely the same sentiments 
expressed in that letter were expressed in this Hall, and I must say 
in perhaps better language than they are expressed in the letter. 

Tam dis to treat this question fairly. I will say to gentle- 
men in all kindness that I am of the opinion that the best thing 
which could happen for this country, looking to its future, its peace, 
and its prosperity, would be the organization of parties wholly dis- 
connected with the differences ef the past. 

Mr. HOAR. Why does the honorable Senator from Georgia attack 
the Senator from Virginia when he takes a step to that end? 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. I have not attacked the Senator from Vir- 
ginia. Ihave not attacked the Senator from Virginia for any such 
reason either. The question of the Senator from Massachusetts con- 
tains two gratuitous implications, short as it is. I have not attacked 
the Senator from Virginia at any time; I do not propose to attack 
the Senator from Virginia. If the Senator from Virginia has not 
been attacked by the Senator from Massachusetts in a most cruel and 
unjust manner, as he will live to see, I think, before he is much older, 
Iam greatly disappointed, greatly deceived. 

Sir, there is one fact this country ought to realize, and that is that 
beginning with the very foundation of our Government, beginning 
in the very convention that framed the Constitution, there were two 
parties as to what was the true meaning of that Constitution. Each 
party was as honest as the other; none was a hypocrite except the 
man who denied honesty to either. The worst enemy to this country 
the worst traitor to this country, the only real rebel in this country, 
is the man, whether he come from the North or the South, who im- 
— to the people of either section of this country a desire in their 

earts to destroy the Government under the Constitution of the 
country. 

The differences that culminated in the late war arose simply upon 
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honest differences of opinion as to what was the true meaning of the 
Constitution. I have affirmed that often; I affirm it now. The war 
was fought upon an honest difference of political opinion ; and he in 
the future will not be regarded as either a statesman or a patriot who 
en because of the results of the war to affix crime upon either 
section. 

The North had a right to maintain her view of the constitutional 
character of this Government; the South had a right to maintain her 
view of the constitutional character of this Government. It is un- 
fortunate that they could not agree to settle their differences peace- 
ably. As they did not agree to settle their differences peaceably, 
they went to war. It was as honest a war as ever was fought. The 
great actors in it, the men who fought it, the real war men in time 
of war and not the peace belligerents, were honest. Each side was 
straggling to maintain what it honestly believed to be its rights under 
the Constitution ; each maintained its opinions with the lives of its 

oo 

do not envy the narrow soul of the man who would think or 
charge or seek to make any believe that eight million people who 
were willing to sacrifice their lives, and the lives of their children, 
and their property, and their all, in the maintenance of their rights 
were traitors and criminals. This country must rise to the higher 
plane of conceding the honesty of the great actors on both sides in 
the late war. I would scorn myself if I could stand here and abuse 
the northern people because of their view. I have never doné it; as 
long as I respect myself I never will do it. No man is entitled to 
respect on either side who will abuse the other side as criminals. It 
was an unfortunate war; it was an unfortunate difference; it was a 
revolution. When the South could not maintain her position by 
reason of her physical infirmity she yielded, and she yielded as bravely 
as she fought. Her honor is pledged to maintain the settlement that 
resulted, and the people of the South will maintain it. They admit 
that the result of the war was to change the character of the Govern- 
ment. Whereas before 1860 we lived under a Government of consent, 
the corner-stone of which was the consent of the people, we believe 
as the result of the war of 1861 that we live under a Government the 
corner-stone of which is force. But we accept it; we accept it in good 
faith, and one thing that reconciles us to the result is the abolition 
of slavery. 

Upon the subject of slavery let me say another thing. I have now 
some respect for those abolitionists of the North who honestly be- 
lieved that slavery was wrong and ought to be abolished, and many 
of whom refused to take oaths to — a constitution that recog- 
nized slavery. They were manly and honest. But the truth is that 
when the war began neither side intended the abolition of slavery. 
The North did notintend it any more than the South; the re»rblican 
party did not intend it any more than the democratic parsv. Mr. 
Lincoln in high and manly phrase disclaimed such a purpose in his 
inaugural address; the republican Congress disclaimed it in every 
form; but, sir, there was a Providence which shaped our ends in 
spite of the follies of all parties to the contest. That Providence so 
ordered the war that slavery was abolished as the result; and let it 
be recorded that there is no portion of this country better satisfied 
with that result than the southern people. 

Mr. HOAR. I am much interested in the Senator’s statement, and 
I should like to ask him, if it is agreeable to him to be interrupted, 
whether the statement which he makes of gratification at the adop- 
tion of the thirteenth amendment abolishing slavery he also makes 
in re to the adoption of the fourteenth and fifteenth amendments, 
which also have been for the advantage of the colored people? 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. I have said at and I suppose no 
man wants me to repeat it, unless it be the Senator from Mauene u- 
setts, that we accept all the results of the war, including the three 
amendments. We do not approve of the manner of the adoption of 
the fourteenth amendment; we do not approve of the manner of the 


war. 

Mr. HOAR. The Senator misunderstands my question. If he will 
allow me, so that he may understand it, I will make a brief state- 
ment. The Senator, I understood to say, not speaking of the partic- 
ular manner of the adoption but of the substance, that the abolition 
of slavery in this country was a great good tothe country. He does 
not attribute it to any party, but he says that it was a blessing con- 
ferred upon the country by Providence itself, as I understand him, 
and whatever may have been differences of opinion in the past, a 
= benefit has accrued to this country by the setting free from 

ndage of four or five millions of its people. I did not understand 
him to be discussing the method of the passage of the thirteenth 
amendment, but the great substantial achievement. Now, what I 
wish to ask the Senator is whether he also, making no question of 
the propriety or impropriety of the manner, considers that the con- 
ferring upon those four or five million people of the right to vote 
and of equal citizenship before the law as expounded in the two other 
great amendments was also a great good to this people and to them, 
or whether he now considers it an evil? 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. I will answer the Senator’s question with 
a great deal of pleasure and with entire frankness. My opinion is 
that it would have been better for the people of this country, North 
and South, and for the colored race, and for the purity of our elec- 
tions, if some plan could have been amicably devised by the concerted 
action of the two sections to improve the intellectual condition of 
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the negro before he was introduced entirely to the suffrage. That is 
my honest opinion. 
. HO. That is as to the question of manner. 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. I will answer your question if you will 

ive me an opportunity. If I had been consulted, if I could have 
had my way, I would have said that whoever is admitted to freedom 
in this country under our form of Government is necessarily admit- 
ted to citizenship, and whoever is admitted to citizenship ought to 
be admitted to the exercise of the trusts and franchises of citizen- 
ship; but the manner of the admission ought to be guarded so that 
an improper or an indiscreet manner of that admission should not 
work injury to the country. I am of the opinion now that then it 
would have been wiser, it would have been better, if the people 
North and South, throwing aside their passions, had met together 
and said, ‘‘Here are four million freed people; perhaps nearly one 
million of them are males of voting age; must they have freedom 
and not citizenship? Must they have citizenship and not suffrage?” 
We would have all said, “No; they ought to have these things; but 
suffrage being a trust which every man exercises not only for himself 
but for every other citizen, the ballot-box ought to be guarded from 
a too great influx of ignorance into it ; and while, therefore, we will 
protect the colored man in all his rights and mean to give him full 
citizenship and full suffrage, we propose to do it in such a manner as 
will do the least harm to himself and the most good to the whole 
country. 

But a different policy was pursued. We were not here. The leaders, 
North and South, did not lay aside their passions. The North deter- 
mined to give citizenship and suffrage immediately and uncondition- 
ally to the colored race. I say I think a different course would have 
been wiser; but the other course having been adopted we would not 
consent to change it. Whatever may have been the evils ofthe sud- 
den introduction of such a large proportion of uneducated people to 
the ballot, the evils would be greater to attempt now to interfere 
with it. That is the view we take South. 

We say, therefore, without stopping to criticise the wisdom of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth amendments, they were adopted; they were 
adopted by the constitutional authorities of the country that then 
had possession of the country; they form part of the fundamental 
law ; and it is our duty not to weaken them by carping about their 
unwisdom, but it is our duty to strengthen them by giving them free 
and honest enforcement in good faith. Westand there. 

It has been suggested to mea dozen times, but I do not care to go 
into that argument, to inquire why when the dominant majority here 
were making up the fourteenth and fifteenth amendments, and con- 
ferring universal enfranchisement upon the unlettered negro, they 
did not remember the rule in Massachusetts, and why they did not 
remember the rule in Rhode Island, that imposes the very restriction 
of whichI speak. By the law of Georgia a colored man can now 
vote who if he lived in: Massachusetts could not vote. Yet the suf- 
frage having been conferred, it being the fundamental law, I repeat 
we accept it; we stand by it; and we intend to support it in good 
faith. What I complain of is the constant charges, either expressed 
or implied, from the other side of the Chamber, that the southern 
democracy are not satisfied to give the colored race their equal rights 
under all these amendments. The chargeis untrue; it isunmanly and 
hypocritical whenever and wherever made, I care not who makes it. 

As my friend and colleague [Mr. BROWN] suggests, if a hundred 
thousand of these people living in the South, for whom they express 
so much sympathy and whom they are so anxious to have vote, were 
to go to Massachusetts, your laws would not permit them to vote. 
But, sir, Iam not the man to stand up here and throw charges at 
Massachusetts. Massachusetts has a right to fix her restrictions upon 
this subject; and I should be a hypocrite to be claiming superior 
honesty and superior intelligence for my people over Massachusetts; 
Iwill not doit. Others may play that petty little game if they wish; 
I scorn it. [t is not only our conviction that the negro ought to have 
his rights under these amendments; it is our conviction that it is 
our interest to give him his rights. 

Having said this much, let me add that the great trouble with the 
colored man in the South from the beginnin not been the dem- 
ocratic party, but the republican party, and I do not mean to be offen- 
sive when I say it. Gentlemen on that side may not realize it; but 
the great practical enemy of this country since these rights have 
been conferred upon the colored man has been the republican 7. 
I do not charge it as your desi Why? President Garfield said 
in his inaugural that it was still a question in the South as to the 
right of the colored man to vote. There is no such question there. 
‘That is one mistake that the President made. There is no such 
questioa made by any democrat. There may be here and there an 
individual exception; I am not arguing from that; there is not one 
in ten thousand, not one in a hun thousand. There are some 
wild men at the North and some wild men at the South; but he is 
unworthy of respect who undertakes to impute to a whole population 
the wild utterances of a few wild men. 

The great trouble has been that the republican party have assamed 
that the real white men of the South would nullify these amendments. 
The first movement they made in the South was to organize a party 
upon the colored race and by disfranchising the white race under 
pretense that they were criminals because they had maintained their 
opinion, an honest political difference. The whole white people of 


the South were impressed with the idea that that movement of the 
republican party was not made in the interest of the colored men nor 
with a view of benefiting the colored men, but with a purpose of 
governing the white race through the colored race. You see how 
offensive that was. There is where you struck the first unfortunate 
blow. Whether you did it intentionally or not I shall not stop to 
say, but the effect of your measure was to create the impression in 
the South that your object was to _ the white race through the 
colored race for party purposes and to give you party power. 

Having disfranchised 250,000 of the very best class of southern 
voters by your reconstruction acts, including in that 250,000 all those 
who were experienced in public affairs, as has been often said, men 
came there to take the offices that would otherwise have been filled 
by these citizens of the South, and they sought 7 those offices by 
operating through the ignorant negroesand colored men. There was 
the danger. It was easy to make the colored men believe that their 
old masters were their enemies. The men who came there to get the 
offices through the colored men went to work to make the colored 
men believe that the object of their old masters was to re-enslave 
them. The real object of the men who took charge of the colored 
men for the purpose of using them was to get themselves into power, 
as has been often proven, to plunder both black and white. The 
southern whites, to preserve their society, to preserve their property, 
to save themselves from utter ruin, were compelled to unite, and did 
unite necessarily, against the movement which sought to control that 
country in the interest of a few bad men through the illiterate and 
unlettered colored men. 

That has been the origin of the great trouble with the settlement 
since the war. The northern masses do not understand it. We have 
been battling in the South not for party, not for political power ; the 
great struggle in the South has been for the preservation of our 
society. There were wise men in the North who saw this thing at an 
early day, but they were few. The cruel and wicked assassination 
of Mr. Lincoln, one of the most cruel and wicked acts ever recorded 
in history, and one of the most unfortunate for the southern people, 
so inflamed the passions of the northern people that they were not 
in a condition, as I think, to reason properly on this subject ; but over 
all the passion of that stormy period there was here and there a truly 
great man of the republican party who rose up to the grandeur of 
the demands of the situation. One of them, I remember distinctly, 
was Governor Andrew, of Massachusetts. If the whole republican 
party after the war had been animated by the broad, manly, and 
patriotic statesmanship and views of Governor Andrew, of Massa- 
chusetts, thousands upon thousands of the evils that have afilicted 
this whole country since the war would have been avoided. If the 
republican party had come to the South proclaiming their honest 
purpose to be, and showing their p to be honest by their acts, 
to protect the negro not against, but in co-operation with, the white 
people, the republican party would have had possession of every south- 
ern State. I have always believed it. 

Mr. Morton early took views of the same character. Mr. Sumner 
before his death, I have the best reason to know, uttered some of the 
sublimest sentences upon this subject. Mr. Greeley uttered similar 
sentiments through the Tribune and otherwise; and it ought to be 
@ lesson to every reflecting man of the North that because of Mr. 
Greeley’s manly utterances upon this subject the South came to his 
support even for the Presidency. What would the southern people 
have done if the whole republican party had been manned and offig 
cered and governed by such statesmen as Governor Andrew, Horace 
Greeley, and Mr. Morton at that time, among others I could name? | 

No, gentlemen, unfortunately the republican party was taken pos- 
session of, I fear, by men who wanted to use that party for perpetu- 
ating its party power; and they thought the best and most effective 
way to perpetuate that party power was to govern the southern peo- 

le by force, to keep alive the angry passions of the war, make aselid 
North against a solid South, and let the people vote as they shot, as 
was expressed by some of them. ; 

Sir, the people of the South had lost much; they had given up the 
ideas to which they were born, in which they were reared, and they 
had given them up bravely and frankly. They had given up property 
and never asked compensation for it. They had seen their vory so- 
ciety imperiled. Everything was confusion and anarchy. But even 
in that terrible condition they still had a sense of manhood and 
refused to kiss the hand that further smote them. What could they 
do? You complain that the South went into the democratic party. 
Where else could they go ? 

The Senator from Mlinois [Mr. LoGan] reminded the Senate the 
other day that I was before the war a whig. So I was, and [ am 
proud of the recollection. I was raised up to worship at the shrine 
of Henry Clay and Daniel Webster, and would to God we had such 
men to lead us to-day. Oh, that we had Clay and Webster here to 
look upon this contemptible little coalition to get the offices of the 
Senate. [Manifestations of applause in the galleries.] I was a whig. 
The Senator said that I was a Union man and went to the Geor, 
convention and voted for secession. It is false, gratuitously false. 
Senators are mistaken. They did not mean to utter a falsehood. 
The people who honored me know that I have never betrayed their 
trust. There has not been a day or hour from that time to this that 
they have not been willing to renew their confidence by conferring 
any office in ‘their gift upon me, 
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But I wish to say one thing right here, and I wish to say it em- 
phatically, that on the test vote, agreed to be the test vote, I did in 
point of fact not only vote against secession, but, as my colleague 
knows, made the very last speech that was made against it, and as 
earnestly as I ever spoke in my life. Nevertheless, I claim no credit 
for that here. I render no account to that side of the House or to 
the northern people for my course on secession. The gentlemen of 
the South who voted for secession were just as honest and just as 
patriotic as I was. I have just as much respect for them as I have 
for myself. It was an honest difference of opinion. They thought 
under the circumstances secession was right and the only remedy. I 
thought differently. They had as much right to their opinion as I 
had to mine, and I claim no credit for the difference. I only did what 
I thought was my duty, and they did fully as much. 

Why am I now a democrat, an earnest democrat? Why have I 
been a democrat since 1867? Because I was a witness to the condi- 
tion of things about which the gentlemen on the other side knew 
nothing. I saw the republican party come into my country when it 
was powerless and helpless, prostrate and poor, deprive our people of 
the right to the counsels of all their wisest and best men, and seek, 
as I believed then and believe now, for a mere party purpose, to put 
the white people of the South under the domination of the unlet- 
tered and ignorant negro for the benefit of a few thieving carpet- 
baggers. I rebelled against it, and I would have been unworthy to 
be a man if I had not rebelled against it. I-would scorn myself if I 
could remember that I did not rebel against it. 

But I had no pu , as my colleague has said of himself, to op- 
pose the reconstruction policy as a mere question of power or to resist 
it. I thought then you made a mistake, and I think now you made 
a mistake; but you drove everything in the South into the dem- 
ocratic party, not for party purpose, not for political power, for we 
knew that was gone, but the white people of the South were compelled 
to unite for the p of preserving their very society, and we suc- 
ceeded. Under an amount of obloquy unequaled the southern people 
haveachieved wonders. They struggled in some States shorter, in some 
States longer periods to get rid of this unfortunate state of things 
that you brought upon them, until they have all gotten possession of 
their State governments; and what do we see? A state of prosperity, 
stability, health, and peace, which has never been exceeded in the 
history of this country. In my opinion it will not be a decade before 
the southern people will be stronger and more prosperous in every 
sense than they ever were in any period of their history. 

What have we to dread? Just what seems to be here now inau- 
gurating. The evil that afflicted us in 1867, immediately after the 
war, we see now attempted to be repeated. What is it? A coali- 
tion of the republican y as a party with a dissatisfied minority 
element in the South who are seeking to combine the republicans and 
the negroes, not for the good of the colored man, but for the simple 
purpose of getting control and domination in that country. Thatis 
what we believe; and we know as evidence of this fact that all 
these gentlemen who come forward and profess to be so broad and so 
liberal, who, in the language of the Senator from Massachusetts, are 
giving us a new risen sun, and who think they are going to be broad 
and liberal and elevate the South, come into the republican party 
abusing their own people, every one of them. 

Gentlemen of the republican p: , I do not address your party 
passions ; Ido not address your sectional hates; I address your in- 
telligence as men when I put to you the question, do you believe that 
you can ever control any country in an nism to the intelligence, 
the property, and the virtue of that country? Do you believe that 
you are ever to elevate the parties and politics of the South by abusing 
the better class of ple at the South? We have had troubles on 
the question of su unquestionably. I am not going into them. 
If I should go into the details of those troubles and explain them 
fully to you, you would be shocked; but the very men who seek to 
head what they call a liberal movement into the republican party at 
the South are the men who have done more to dispute the right of 
the colored man to vote than any other portion of our people. 

Now I say to my friend from Wisconsin [Mr. CAMERON] he will 
see the meaning of what I am after in that letter to Mr. Chittenden. 
The democratic party and the republican party were formed upon old 
issues that existed before the war. They were parties to those issues 
during the war. The democratic party gene was charged with 
favoring that theory of the Government which the South had enter- 
tained, the republican — with favoring the other theory; and 
upon those differences they fought. Those differences have been set- 
tled. There is not a democrat on this side of the House who will not 
be willing to take up General Garfield’s inaugural and re-echo the 
words which he uttered when he declared that the Constitution and 
the laws passed in pursuance thereof are supreme alike over States 
and over individuals. It is a settled doctrine; it is a fundamental 
law. Within the Constitution the Federal Government is supreme; 
we all concede it. Under the Constitution the colored man has an 
equal right with the white man to vote; we all concede it; we are 
sworn to support it. We find that the colored man is doing well, 
better than we expected. It is our duty as well as our desire to help 
him do better. We shall succeed if we are not interrupted by this 
marplotting that always comes from without and takes the form of 
coalition betwean the republican party and discontented southern 
men in quest of office and power, who have not and never have the 





slightest use for the colored man except as they could use him in the 
game for power as the gambler uses his cards. 

I say it would have been far better for the country if the wise men 
North and South when the questions upon which the war was fought 
were all settled had met together and said that the parties which 
were organized and formed upon settled issues cought to die with the 
issues. That is what I meant in the Chittenden letter. Who will 
dispute it? 

But, on the contrary, the great purpose of the republican party has 
been to live on those war issues. The only nourishment of the 
republican party is the passions of the war. Mr. Sumner rose to the 
grandeur of a patriotic statesman when he said the very emblems of 
the war ought to be removed from public places. So, sir, the pas- 
sions of the war ought to be removed from the hearts of the American 
people, and the issues of the war ought to be removed from the polit- 
ical parties of the country. 

As the democratic party was originally formed upon those issues 
before the war, asthe republican party was formed upon those issues, 
I say that when the issues themselves were settled it would have 
been the part of wise statesmanship on both sides of the line to have 
organized parties on a issues and not perpetuate them on dead 
issues. -So I say now; so I have said ever since the war; and so I 
will always say that it would have been wise and patriotic. How can 
it be done? If a democrat comes out and = that for the very 
reasons I have given one party ought to disband, a gentleman like 
my friend from Wisconsin says, “ Oh, yes; I agree to that proposi- 
tion, but we will not disband.” Every reason on earth for disband- 
ing one party so far as representing issues is concerned exists for 
disbanding the other. 

It ought to be a gratifying fact to the American people that no 
portion of the people of this country were ever at heart the enemies 
of the form and system of government under which we live. No 
portion of this country is more devoted to our constitutional system 
than the southern portion; but every movement, every expression, 
every utterance that comes from the southern portion of this country 
in favor of a broader field of politics, in favor of freedom from the 
passions of the war, in favor of a return to peace and the methods 
of peace and equal justice to all, is slap in the face by the repub- 
lican party, which seems to feel that it will die unless it can keep 
alive the issues and passions of the war. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Does the gentleman really believe that? Does 
he —_ now, in his own heart, mean that in the full sense of his 
words 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. I have not the slightest doubt about it. 

: aoe HAWLEY. It is the most astounding declaration I have ever 
eard. 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. There area great many astounding things 
to the Senator from Tennestions: I do not believe the masses of the 
people of the North mean it; I do not charge it on them ; it does not 
come from the masses of the a party; but I say now, and I 
repeat, that every movement that comes from the South in favor of 
burying the issues of the war, in favor of forgetting the passions of 
the war, in favor of hiding from view the wrongs of the war, is met 
by a demand from the republican party that we must evidence our 
faith by joining the republican party; and you allow no man to be 
patriotic at the South unless he accompanies his professions of liberal 
political sentiments with a hegira over to the republican party. 

If what I have said is true, if, as you are aware, the republican 
party was formed on issues settled by the war, and if those issues 
were formed on honest differences of opinion, both parties forming 
them on those issues ought to be disbanded. But it is impossible. 
When I wrote that letter to Mr. Chittenden I was writing to a friend 
a private communication. I was writing as I felt. I was not propos- 
ing the organization of new parties. ere is nothing in that letter 
looking to a proposition to organize new parties. I was only express- 
ing what would be best for the country if the men of both parties 
were wise and looked only to the good of the country and not to the 
mere success of party. 

I say to my friend from Connecticut—I will not ch him with it, 
I will allow him to be just as patriotic as he desires to be, and just as 
wise as anybody can claim for him—but I say to my friend from 
Connecticut now that the very movement over which you seem to 
be rejoicing of a coalition between the republican party and the re- 
adjusters of Virginia, as they are called, is going to do more to set 
back the really liberal movement you profess to desire than anything 
that could occur. You cannot organize a party to control the South 
that insists upon misrepresenting everything in the South that ought 
to be respected. No man can take up the stale slanders of the car- 
pet-bag régime about intimidation and bulldozing and tissue ballots 
and frauds and all that sort of calumny and charge it upon the bet- 
ter class of the people of the South and make headway in the organ- 
ization of a party there. You cannot do it, and every wise man in 
this country ought to know it. ‘ 

Gentlemen often talk about Bourbons. Every man who now wants 
to make favor with the republican —, begins to talk about Bour- 
bons. What is a Bourbon? Ido not know, I confess. Gentlemen 
have not defined it. I do not know what they mean by a Bourbon. 
Do you mean by a Bourbon a man whois in favor of the Constitution 
as he understands it? Do you mean by a Bourbon a man who will 
not enter into a stealing coalition? Do you mean by a Bourbon a 
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man who is in favor of honest government? If you do, I am a Bour- 
bon. If you mean by a Bourbon a man who is in favor of recogniz- 
ing.no results from the war, who is still insisting that there has been 
no change in the Constitution, who is still insisting that the thir- 
teenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth amendments are void, then no man 
is a greater anti-Bourbon than myself. I was always an anti-Bour- 
bon in that sense, all my life; I am yet; and I affirm that of the 130,000 
democratic voters in the State of Georgia it would be impossible to 
find one hundred Bourbons of that type. I do not know of over 
half a dozen in the State myself, and all those half dozen are not 
co-operating with the democratic party with any earnestness or zeal. 

Now, sir, I want to say one thing: You cannot alarm the South by 
words. Irepeatthelanguage of my colleague uttered to ourown people, 
uttered on the night before they were to pass on his merits and elec- 
tion: We realize at the South that we live in a new era; woe realize 
that there has been a war; we realize that that war has had results ; 
we realize that those results have been incorporated in the fundamental 
law of the land; we realize that they are binding on our people; we 
realize that among those results is the utter destruction of the theory 
of secession, the utter abolition of slavery, the enfranchisement of 
the colored race, its admission to equal privileges, legal and politi- 
cal. Weadmit all that. Ifthat means the abandonment of Bour- 
bonism, the South, the democratic South abandons, and abandons 
cheerfully, Bourbonism. But understand, gentleman, while the South 
may thus abandon Bourbonism, she will not embrace political black- 
legism. She is not going to be caught by bargains, by coalitions. 
She cannot be purchased by the public patronage. She cannot be 
wooed by slanders; she cannot be won by calumnies. Realize that 
the southern people have as much interest in good government as the 
northern people; that they have as much interest in doing justice 
to all sections of the country as have the northern people ; that they 
have just as much interest in doing justice to all portions of their own 
population as have the northern people. We need no admonition 
from you on that subject. If you expect the South to come to you 
on her knees, you are mistaken. If you expect the southern people 
to come to you confessing that they are criminals, you are mistaken. 
A people worthy of association with any honorable people will not re- 
quire such confessions, and a people worthy to be received into such 
association will not make any such confession. 

[A message in writing was received from the President of the 
United States, by Mr. O. L. PRUDEN, one of his secretaries. ] 

Mr. President, I beg pardon of the Senate for having spoken thus 
jong. I know what I say will be taken up by the northern repub- 
lican papers and misrepresented and perverted. It is impossible for 
a southern man to be correctly represented to the northern people ; 
we have all discovered that through the republican press. We 
despair of having our views received even by many Senators on 
this floor with the same frank and liberal spirit that we announce 
them in. We have despaired of that. Ah, gentlemen, my candid 
opinion is that because of your perpetual uncharitableness, because 
of your perpetual determination to keep alive your party move- 
ment upon the assumption that the southern people are all criminals 
you have made affiliation between the better class of the southern 
people and the republican party an eternal impossibility. But I 
have said what I have said in the kindest spirit ; I have accused no- 
body, and I never would accuse anybody. And now while I have been 
speaking the President has sent in an executive message; and that 
we may consider that message, I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business. 

Mr. CONKLING. Has the Senator concluded his remarks ? 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. It seems so. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Georgia moves that 
the Senate proceed to the consideration of executive business. 

The  aueaae being put, it was declared that the noes appeared to 
prevail, 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. I call for the yeas and nays. ° 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. BURNSIDE, (when Mr. ANTHONY’s name wascalled.) On this 
question my colleague is peed with the Senator from Maryland, 
{Mr. GroomE.] If my colleague were here, he would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. GROOME, (when his name was called.) Iam paired for the 
~ with the Senator from Rhode Island, [Mr. ANTHONY. ] 

Ir. KELLOGG, (when his name was called.) I am paired with the 
Senator from North Carolina, [Mr. VANCE.] 

Mr. TELLER, (when his name was called.) On this vote I am 
paired with the Senator from Virginia, [Mr. JoHNSTON.] 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. PLUMB. My colleague [Mr. INGALLS]is paired with the Sen- 
ator from Missouri, [Mr. VEST. ] 

The result was announced—yeas 30, nays 30; as follows: 


YEAS—30. 
Bayard, Davis of Illinois, Harris, Morgan, 
Beck, Davis of W. Va., Hill of Georgia, Pendleton, 
Brown, Fair, Jackson, Pugh, 
Butler, Farley, Jonas, Ransom, 
Call, George, Jones of Florida, Slater, 
Camden, Gorman, Lamar, Voorhees. 
Cockrell, Grover, McPherson, 
Coke, Hampton, xey, 


XII——9 








NAYS—30. 

Allison, Edgerton, Logan. Platt of N. Y., 
Blair, Ferry, MeDill, Plumb, 
Burnside, Frye, MeMillan, Rollins, * 
Cameron of Pa., Hale, Mahone, Sawyer, 
Cameron of Wis., Harrison, Miller, Sewell, 
Conger, Hawley, Mitchell, Sherman. 
Conkling, Hoar, Morrill, 
Dawes, Jones of Nevada, Platt of Conn., 

ABSENT—16. 
Anthony, Hill of Colorado, Saulsbury, Van Wyck, 
Edmunds, a Saunders, Vest, 
Garland, Johnston, Teller, Walker, 
Groome, Kellogg, Vance, Williams. 


So the motion was not agreed to. 

Mr. HOAR. Mr. President, I do not believe that the Senate wish 
to hear an elaborate reply to the speech of the Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. HILL] at this hour of the day. It is, however, quite likely that 
it is for the public interest that the debate which he has inaugurated 
should continue to the end. It is probably well that the relation of 
the southern democratic party to the State credit and to the credit 
of the country as indicated by its recent history ; that the relation 
of that party to attacks on the national life; that the relation of 
that party to the amendments to the Constitution, and that its con- 
duct in endeavoring to stifle or to destroy the exercise of the rights 
which those amendments assert and confer should be thoroughly 
stated. If we are, as we hope, entering on a new era, it may be well 


that these books should once for all be balanced. Evidence upon the 
files of the Senate, upon the files of the House of Representatives, the 


current facts of our history, cannot be brushed aside or destroyed by 


any assertions, however confident or however often reiterated. The 


Senator from Georgia does not seem to have discovered that a man’s 


reputation either for wisdom or for virtue is not often constructed out 
of his own certificates; and we have heard the Senator’s testimony to 
his own wisdom, to his own fairness, to his own consistency to a de- 
gree I think never equaled by any character in history, and never 
conceived of with one exception in any character represented in fic- 


tion. Possibly the excellent Mr. Pecksniff may come up somewhat to 
the character which the learned Senator has drawn of himself. But 
in substance the speech of the honorable Senator from Georgia is the 
most emphatic confession of the wisdom of the administration of the 
republican party in this country for the last fifteen years. Every one 


of the great measures which have separated the two parties during 


the period that he has gone over in his speech is alluded to by him, if 
alluded to at all, to confess how thoroughly and utterly he and those 
who acted with him were mistaken, and how absolutely we who op- 
posed them have been right. 

The Senator finds a little fault with the manner, with the time, 
with the occasion when the republican party, clothed with the au- 
thority of this nation, took the great steps which have led to the 
new era, whose advent he himself professes to welcome. The same 
bitterness of reproach, the same assumption of superior virtue, the 
same ferocity of attack on our motives, we have heard from demo- 
cratic lips ever since we were born, when the present attitude of the 


republican party was being dealt with, only to be followed by a 


declaration, however, from the same lips, that they now see we were 
right, that they now have accepted what we have done as not only 
necessary, but as a great benefit to the country and to its people, and 
with a charge that we are making ungrounded attacks upon the 
character of good men when we impute to them any unwillingness 
to accept and to agree to as righteous and as just the things we have 
avcomplished. I should like to ask the honorable Senator from 
Georgia if he can mention a single one of the great issues that have 
divided these two parties in the past in regard to which he will affirm 
that he was in the right or in regard to which he will now affirm that 
we were in the wrong? 

The honorable Senator began his political life when the great ques- 
tion of spreading human slavery into the Territories was before the 
people of this country, and when he and the party that he was asso- 
ciated with demanded as of right, as of constitutional right, liberty 
to indelibly dedicate forever those vast spaces extending from the 
Mississippi to the Pacific to the interest of that institution. Were 
you right or was your defeat one of the greatest blessings that Provi- 
dence ever conferred upon this country? The invective and the 
savage ferocity of invective which we hear now from democratic lips 
was surpassed in those days, as a who represented demo- 
cratic southern constituencies in the House before the war remember, 
probably not with much pleasure of recollection. 

The next thing that divided us was the question of overthrowing 
the Government and establishing a new one at the South, whose 
corner-stone, in the language of a distinguished Georgian, was to be 
human slavery. Were you right, my honorable friend from Georgia, 
as you look back upon it now or was it fortunate, whether the best 
method wus taken or not, that the method that succeeded did suc- 
ceed ? 

When the war ended under the administration of Andrew Johnson 
the democratic whites of the South were suffered to take possession 
of the State governments of the Gulf States and some of the others. 
The honorable Senator from Georgia says that the republicans have 
been from the beginning the enemies of the colored race, and that 
he and his associates are their friends, and that it was bad and evil 
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men who would undertake to persuade the colored people that these 
republican politicians were their friends. Was not every democratic 
vote in both Houses of Congress cast in opposition to the adoption 
of the thirteenth amendment abolishing slavery in this country? 
Every one; and yet dares the Senator from Georgia now rise in his 

lace and deny that that democracy to which he belongs was totally 
in the wrong, and that the prevailing of the republican party in this 
country was a blessing conferred upon it by a beneficent Providence? 

What then happened? In those States these good white men, who 
so love the negro, proceeded to pass through their various State 
Legislatures laws intending to overthrow practically the effect of 
that amendment, and to reduce the colored people again to slavery. 
I have some of them here. They were all framed upon one type and 
upon one pattern. Those that I have here are the laws passed in 

e State of Louisiana, and similar laws were passed, I think, in the 
Senator's own State by the white democratic Legislature of that 
time. One enactment provided that if any person entered upon any 
plantation, without the permission of the owner, for the purpose of 
giving political or other information, except such as the master should 
approve, he should be punished by fine and imprisonment. Another 
made the habitual association of a negro with a white person a pen- 
itentiary offense; and still another provided that— 

Any justice of the peace, on complaint that any person is a vagrant, on sum- 
mary process, may require such person to give bond for his good behavior and 
future industry for the period ot one year. On failing to give such bond, the 
justice shall issue his warrant to the sheriff to hire out such person for the term of 
twelve months, under such regulations as may be made by the municipal authori- 
ties: Provided, That if the accused be a person who has abandoned his employer 
before his contract expired, the preference shall be given to such employer of 
hiring the accused. 

Then the statute of 1865, chapter 16, enacted that— 

Any person who shall persuade or entice away, feed, harbor, or secrete any 
person who leaves his employer without permission, shall be subject to a fine of 
not more than $500 or imprisonment of not more than twelve months, or both. 

Every colored laborer leaving his master without leave, by these 
friendly laws enacted by the white democracy of the South, was to 
Ls: an outcast to whom food and shelter were to be denied by all man- 

ind. 

Then there is another statute which provides that a person who is 
without regular employment may be sold as a slave, punished by re- 
manding into practical slavery the crime of being out of work. 

Does the Senator from Georgia think that the party who enacted 
that system after the thirteenth amendment had made these men 
freemen are quite warranted in giving such lectures as we have lis- 
tened to this morning, and in saying that it is only evil men who would 
persuade the negro that the authors of these laws were not his 
friends ? 

Then came the next step, the adoption of the fourteenth amend- 
ment of the Constitution, which provides that all persons born or 
naturalized in the United States shall have all the privileges or im- 
munities of citizens thereof; that no State shall make or enforce any 
law which should abridge them ; and that Representatives should be 
apportioned according to numbers, except that when the right to 
‘vote was denied to any class of citizens they should not be counted 
in the representation. Then came the fifteenth amendment, inhibit- 
ing the deprivation by any State ef the right to vote in consequence 
of race or color. 

We are speaking now of the policy that determines the relation to 
this country of five million of its citizens; and does the honorable 
Senator from Georgia now rise in his place to say that the men who 
voted for those two amendments were wrong, and the men who re- 
sisted them by every instrumentality in their power were right? Does 
the Senator from Georgia say that the solid democratic vote, with one 
or two exceptions, from the South given against every measure for 
the resumption of specie payments or to secure the performance of 
the national faith to the public creditor, was right? The Senator 
rises when he says that his party stand upon the platform which he 
quoted from his colleague, to make a confession of error, of delusion, 
of wrong, in regard to all the great historic questions which have 
been before the American people since he has been in public life. 
When that Senator declares that the great republican policies of the 
last twenty years are accepted, that no man will desire to change or 
reverse a single act which had brought them to pass, he rises to make 
a confession of error, of delusion, of folly which at least ought to 
spare us such lectures as we have heard from his lips. 

Now, Mr. President, does the Senator from Georgia propose to ad- 
here to the statement he has made that the charges that the hon- 
est count of the votes and that the honest casting of the vote have 
been denied to republicans in a very large number of Southern States 
are unfounded? Does he adhere to his claim that that is a false 
charge stimulated by political malice? Does the Senator desire to 
have brought from the archives of this body and of the other House 
the terrible evidence? Does he know anything of the history of the 
State of Louisiana or Georgia or Mississippi? Was there ever a mas- 
sacre at Caddo, or were there over two hundred members of a repub- 
lican convention slain in cold blood in the streets of New Orleans? 
Was there ever a massacre at Coushatta? Were men ever murdered 
at Colfax? Are Twitchell’s arms on his shoulders now? Are the 
Chisolm murderers convicted? Was Dixon shot in the back? 

Mr. President, when the Senator rises to a upon this side of 
the Chamber or the republican press of the North that this claim is 


a false one that they made, I should like to hear his opinion in regard 
to some of the evidence which has been reported to this or the other 
House of Congress by committees year in and year out year after year. 

Mr. President, the Senator’s colleague, he said, made a brave anda 
manly statement when he told the people of Georgia that thereafter 
there was to be a fair vote—a courageous statement! What courage 
did it require if these things never had been true? Does the Senator 
say that the Charleston News and Courier is a paper that fills its 
columns with slanders of the people of the South? Does he not know 
that that yo more than once after elections has urged upon the 
people of South Carolina that this practice of theirs must be changed ? 
Would it require any great courage in the honorable Senator’s col- 
league, if he were a citizen of Kansas or of Ohio, to stand up and de- 
clare on the eve of an election that it was his determination and the 
determination of those who agreed with him to insure to the repub- 
lican and democratic voters of that State the right to go unmolested 
to the polls and not to be cheated out of their vote when they had 
cast it? The very application of the adjectives which the Senator 
used in regard to the speech from which he has quoted is a confession. 

But, as I said, Mr. President, I did not rise to enter fully into this 
debate at this time. I would like to ask the honorable Senator if he 
has seen within a few weeks a circular or proclamation issued by the 
leaders of the white democratic party in the State of Virginia, issued. 
I think since this special session assembled, in which they call upon 
their people to throw aside every other political issue and forget every 
other political difference until this contest for white government 
shall be settled and ended? I willsee that the Senate has, before 
this debate is over, an opportunity to peruse the exact language of 
that circular. 

Now, if the enemies of freedom and of the honest count and of 
the progress of this Republic, if the men who have planted them- 
selves in resistance to every step which has been taken for the free- 
dom and advancement of the colored race in this country may band 
together to keep their power, shall not those who differ with them 
unite to overthrow it? Will the honorable Senator from Georgia say 
that if a man entertaining and advocating the opinions which he has 
imputed to Mr. Riddleberger and which his associates have imputed 
to him were presented by a democratic caucus as a candidate in any 
southern State they would refuse to give him their support? The 
Senator, I know, will not say it. 

As I said, I rose not to enter into a full reply to the rambling speech 
of the honorable Senator from Georgia at this time, but simply to 
give notice that there will be a full and thorough discussion of the 
issues which he has raised before this debate terminates. 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. Mr. President, I have heard from the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar] just exactly such a speech as I 
expected to hear, and I have too much respect for the Senate, too 
much respect for myself, and too much respect for ordinary good 
breeding, althougb I was raised in aslave country, to characterize 
that speech as I think it deserves to be characterized. I envy no man 
his future, his position, his prospects in this life or the next, who can 
deliberately get up in a council of the country like this and take 
pleasure in rehearsing charges against his fellow-citizens of either 
section of this country. 

The Senator begins by rehearsing the issues before the war on the 
subject of slavery in the Territories. Is that manly? Is that fair? 
Is that patriotic? Do we not all confess that before the war we be- 
lieved in slavery ; that we believed that under the Constitution we 
had a right to carry slaves to the Territories? Have not those ques- 
tions all been settled? Are we asking for any such right now? Is 
anybody claiming such a right now? Would it not be just as manly 
to make an issue with the framers of the Constitution itself? I 
think—and I say it deferentially—that one of the great errors made 
by the framers of the Constitution was in recognizing slavery as 
property at all. That is my honest judgment; but I should feel a 
sort of contempt for myself if I were to get up here now and impeach 
either the patriotism or the wisdom of the framers of the Constitution 
for having made that recognition in the Constitution. 

The trouble with us all is that the people who have lived before 
and live now were not all as wise as the Senator from Massachusetts 
thinks he is, and they were not as good and perfect as the Senator 
from Massachusetts thinks he is. He is the general lecturer on the 
morals and the manners of other people, not having much of his own 
of either sort; and he rises in this body habitually and delivers lec- 
tures about the sins of other people. 

I should have a contempt for myself if I could arraign the framers 
of the Constitution for committing what I think was an error in rec- 
ognizing slavery at all. The issues that we had before the war grew 
out of the state of things then existing. There were as honest, there- 
were as good men as the Senator from Massachusetts, who recognized 
the right of the southern people to carry slave property into the Ter- 
ritories. The great Webster himself on this floor in his memorable 


| 7th of Mareh speech, and in appeals for the Union such as the Sena- 


tor will never be able to utter, recognized the compact with the 
Southern States on the annexation of Texas and the great constitu- 
tional obligation to enforce the return of fugitive slaves. If the 
Senator is to be justified and establish his right to be considered such 
a good man and such a at man by rehearsing the views of the 
southern people on the oulgeot of slavery before the war, why could 
he not go back and rehearse the views of men in the North who. 
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passed personal liberty bills and who disregarded what Mr. Lincoln 
himself said in his inaugural address was an obligation of his oath, 
to restore fugitive slaves? The Senator would arraign Mr. Lincoln 
himself; and if I were to repeat here the language that Mr. Lincoln 
uttered in his inaugural the Senator would get up and read me a lec- 
ture, I have no doubt. j P 

Sir, wise men realize that on those dead issues men differed, honestly 
differed, as I said, and he only is the hypocrite who claims a right to 
condemn men as criminals because they maintained their honest 
convictions as matters then stood. If the gentleman is justified in 
arraigning the South for our views on the subject of slavery, when 
those views were formed by our raising, by our education, by the 
place of our birth, I might retaliate by producing the blue laws of 
Connecticut, and the laws of Massachusetts for burning witches; I 
might rehearse the proceedings of the Hartford convention and all 
that sort of thing. I would not do it. I remember when I was a 
boy at school reading the history of the burning of witches in New 
England. 

Mr. HOAR. Mr. President, I say to the Senator from Georgia that 
no such thing ever happened in this world. 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. As the burning of witches? x 

Mr. HOAR. No, sir. The blue laws of Connecticut were a squib 
written by one Peters, which was passed off as history and from which 
the Senator from Georgia gets his information, I dare say; and no 
witch was ever burned in the State of Massachusetts. ; 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. Well, Mr. President, we will end that 
matter by saying that those things were in history and the history 
was written by northern men. I admit it is dangerous to accept 
what they say as true. [Laughter.] We did not write the history. 
Perhaps we were foolish for believing it. But, sir, though I may be 
the Pecksniff the Senator talks about, I am too much of a man to 
rise here and seek to create prejudice against any section of my 
country by taking up their acts in the days that are passed and gone 
when they thought they were right. I am not of that class of man, 
nor am I, thank God, his descendant, who stand in the synagogue 
and thank God “that I am not as other men are.” We have all had 
our faults; our forefathers all made mistakes; I have made mistakes 
and I confess it, and the only man whose word is unworthy of cre- 
dence here or elsewhere is he who would rise up and say he never 
makes mistakes. 

I was born in a slave country; I was a slaveholder by the law and 
not by my will. I believed it was right; I was taught to believe it 
from my youth and from my infancy. Good men North and South 
believed it, and I will not characterize with the proper word the man 
who would undertake to criticise people for believing what they were 
taught to believe from their very youth. But while I do rejoice that 
slavery is abolished, while I think it is best for this country, while I 
believe firmly it is best for the white race South as well as the white 
race North, while I think the people of all this country ought to re- 
joice that slavery is abolished, I will say what history will prove to 
be true, that no class of laborers on this earth were ever as well cared 
for as the great body of slaves under the state of slavery in the South. 
I have seen incidents on the plantations as touching and as beautiful 
as the Senator ever learned in his own home in Massachusetts in refer- 
ence to the relations between the master and the slave. But these 
things are gone. Why should they be rehearsed? And yet the Sen- 
ator goes back to the period before the war and says that we confess 
our error. We do not confess that we were in error then. We hon- 
estly believed what we were then taught. We do rejoice that slavery 
is abolished, and we believe it is best for the whole country that it 
has been abolished, without reference to the means by which it was 


done, 

Mr. PLUMB. What was the particular difference of opinion about 
the constitutional rights of the people of the United States that led 
to the war, according to the Senator ? x 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. I am not going into that. Everybody 

“understands that the southern people held as they were taught by 
New England—the first time it was taught in this country it was 
taught by New England—that under the Constitution a State had the 
right to secede from the Union; that it was a part of our constitu- 
tional system; that it was not a war upon it, but was consistent with 
it. Lam not going into that argument. I never believed the doc- 
trine myself; but that was the doctrine taught by some of the wisest 
and ae in this country, and the South acted on it and accepted 
it as just. 

But the Senator from Massachusetts went further. He wants to 
know if 1 approved certain acts read from the legislation of Louis- 
iana, and says he thinks the same acts were passed in my State. 
That was not true. 

Mr. HOAR. The same acts were passed, totidem verbis almost, in 
the same six or seven of the Southern States. If the Senator says 
they were not passed in his State, I wi!l not affirm that they were, 
although my recollection is that they were. I once would have been 
able to state with great confidence and shall be able to do it to-mor- 
row; but they were passed in substantially these words, some of 
— very much more offensive, however, in six or seven Southern 

tates, 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. I shall meet the question, sir, as it ought 
to be met. I will teach the gentleman how to meet questions even 
though he charged me with lecturing. I dodge nothing. 


In point of fact the State of Georgia passed the first civil-rights 
law on this continent after the war, even before the civil-rights bill 
of the United States Congress. But I claim no superior credit for 
Georgia for that, not a particle. Do not understand me as condemn- 
ing those States that did pass laws which are now deemed objection- 
able. I admit this frankly and fally which every honest man in this 
audience and everywhere else will appreciate, that when the slave 
population were suddenly emancipated in their ignorant condition, in 
several of our States, and in all our States really, the most serious 
consequences to society were anticipated. It was an untried experi- 
ment. If you will look into the history of the country you will find 
that one of the great troubles of wise men North as well as South, 
before the war, was the danger of the sudden emancipation of the 
negro population, especially in those States where the negro popula- 
tion largely exceeded the white. The colored race were not to be 
condemned for being ignorant ; it was part of their system of slavery, 
I admit; I dodge nothing. But when they were all suddenly emanci- 
pated, in some portions of the country where there were five colored 
people to one white person, our people did apprehend the most seri- 
ous danger to their society. They did feel and fear that this popu- 
lation unaccustomed to the discipline of law, governed all their lives 
by force, would be unmanageable, would be dangerous; and it was 
not to injure the colored man, it was not from any malice toward the 
colored race, but for the protection of the white race and the protec- 
tion of society from the dangers that we believed would result in too 
many cases from the large surplus of the colored people, that those 
stringent laws were passed. Now we would not pass them. 

Mr. HOAR. May I ask the Senator whether they were mistaken, 
in his at, looking back at it now? 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. I will answer the Senator very frankly if 
he will wait. I was going to answer that question. I have not the 
slightest hesitation in saying we were, and we were glad we were 
mistaken; we rejoice we were mistaken. I once thought in the 
House of Representatives when I heard the Senator make a speech 
that he would be one of the most fitting men on earth for a grand, 
broad, magnanimous decision as a member of the Electoral Commis- 
sion, but I was mistaken. I have frequently heard that Senator when 
he was uttering sentiments which were beautiful and which I 
thought indicated that the Senator might be governed by principles 
of action which would be delightful; but I am sorry to say I have 
been mistaken. The Senator seems to take his chief pleasure in 
digging up the unfortunate differences that existed under a former 
régime and holding the present generation responsible for them. 

Mr. HOAR. Will the honorable Senator allow me a moment? 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. Certainly. 

Mr. HOAR. The Senator certainly, I will not say misstates, but 
utterly misconceives the purport of my remarks. The Senator under- 
took to make some —— severe charges upon this side of the Chamber, 
in which he charged them with having falsely claimed to be the true 
friends of the colored man and having falsely claimed that he and 
his associates were not the true friends of the colored man, and hav- 
ing falsely charged that he and his associates, or at any rato some of 
his associates among the white democrats of the South did not mean 
that the colored man should have his vote fairly cast and counted. 
To the first of those charges I replied by challenging the Senator to 
take a single one of the great issues which had divided us from him 
and his associates during the past twenty years, in regard to which 
he would not now admit that he was totally mistaken and that we 
were right. I made that challenge to him as a defense of the posi- 
tion which he had attributed to us, and with the view of asking him to 
consider, if he admitted himself that he had been-wrong and we had 
been right twenty times, whether a little modesty in lecturing us 
about the twenty-first issue would not be becoming? That is the 


point. 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. Mr. President, I said in my remarks that 
the policy which the republican party had unfortunately pursued 
after the war had resulted in great damage to the southern people 
and to the negroes, and had made that party, as I explained, in my 
judgment—not in intention, I distinctly disclaimed that ; I distinctly 
exonerated them from the intention of doing so—but stated that in 
point of fact the policy of the republican party after the war had 
been the most unfortunate thing that could possibly happen for the 
negroes, and made them the enemy of the negro in fact, not in inten- 
tion. Thatisall. I admit that there was great reason for differ- 
ences of opinion after the war. 

But I go back to what I was saying. I say the Senator is arraign- 
ing us now and impeaching the faith of the democratic party now 
in accepting the amendments and in giving the colored people equal 
rights under the law, he is impeaching it by producing and read- 
ing in this Hall legislation that was passed immediately after the 
war, when all was anarchy, when all was confusion, when every- 
thing was new, and the southern people felt that their very society 
was in danger, and in places where the negro population was largely 
in the ascendant they believed it was necessary to adopt this strin- 
gent legislation for the protection of the white people and of society 
itself. That is all. But I say they were mistaken. So I say were 
the republicans of the North, and, gentlemen, some of you certainly 
will be liberal enough to meet me in a spirit of mutual frankness in 
this matter. I never expected it from the Senator from Massachu~- 
setts. 
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- — HOAR. I think I have stated my opinion to the Senator very 
rankly. 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. I say you made mistakes on your side. 
The republican party made the gravest mistake. You made a mis- 
take when you disfranchised the leading men of the South, you made 
a mistake when under your reconstruction policy, as I said before, 
you inaugurated a policy which made the southern people believe 
that your object was not to improve the negro but to govern the 
white people through the negro. I do not chide you for it; I do not 
say you are criminals for it. I think you made a great mistake, and 
I think events have proved it. If the Senator wants me to point out 
where the republican party has committed errors, I have just done 
it, and I have not confessed that I was wrong in those opinions. I 
say now that in my opinion, and it is formed deliberately, the un- 
fortunate reconstruction policy of Congress after the war damaged 
the Southern States as much as actual war did. That is my opinion; 
but you did not intend it. 

Mr. HOAR. Will the Senator state which of those three great 
measures he alludes to? I dislike to interrupt the Senator, but it 
may save the necessity of a reply by calling his attention. The Sen- 
ator admits that at the end of that policy the South is in a position 
of uncommon prosperity. Now will he not admit that every one of 
those measures was right? He says our policy was wrong; but take 
every one of the three amendments, take the putting down of the 
rebellion, take the dedicating of the Territories to freedom, take every 
one of the great facts which happened, and will he name one of them 
as eon he can say we were wrong and he was right at the 
time 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. The whole reconstruction policy was a 
terrible mistake; I have stated so over and over; a mistake for the 
colored man, a mistake for the white man, a mistake for the South, 
and a mistake for the North. 

Mr. HOAR. If my friend will permit me once more,I will en- 
deavor not to interrupt him further. I understand the policy to be, 
first, the taking out of your own State governments when you passed 
those vagrantlaws; second, the adoption of the thirteenth amendment 
abolishing slavery; third, the adoption of the fourteenth amend- 
ment; fourth, the adoption of the fifteenth amendment. That is 
what I understand the reconstruction policy to be. Does the Senator 
understand it to be something else? 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. Ido; and if the Senator will allow me I 
will proceed without his unnecessary interruptions. The reconstruc- 
tion policy of which I speak is separate and distinct from the consti- 
tutional amendments. The constitutional amendments were one 
thing; the reconstruction acts of Congress and the policy inaugu- 
rated by those acts were wholly different things. The reconstruction 
acts, as [stated before, disfranchised, not only from the right to hold 
office but from the right to vote, 250,000 of the best men in the South- 
ern States, the most educated and the most enlightened, those who 
had most experience in government, and that at a time when our peo- 
ple most needed them. I dare say, I believe at least, the authors of 
the reconstruction policy thought it was the only thing they could 
do; but my opinion now is that if that policy had not been adopted, 
and the republican party had based their movements in the South, if 
they chose to discriminate at all, by discriminating against what they 
called the secessionists—had based their movement upon the old Union 
sentiment and sought to reconstruct the South not by making the 
people believe the purpose was to govern the whites by the negroes 
but to co-operate with the whites in the improvement of both races— 
they would have avoided immense mistakes to both races. But you 
could not see it then; you were like ourselves. You can see it now, 
and all honest men can see it now. If you had it to go over, you 
would do differently. Ihave not the slightest doubt if the great men 
who then had charge of affairs and who adopted the policy of recon- 
struction had it to go over they would do differently ; and I believe 
that if Mr. Lincoln had lived the country would have escaped the 
whole disgrace of this carpet-bag régime. 

But the Senator says that I admit that we have all improved, that 
our States are all prosperous. So I do, but we are prospering not 
under reconstruction but in spite of it. No Southern State ever began 
to prosper until it got rid of your reconstruction government. That 
Iaffirm. Georgia, it is often said, is now more prosperous than any 
other Southern State. Why? Because Georgia was the first fortu- 
nately to get rid of those governments and get the possession of her 
State government in the hands of herown people. When did Louisi- 
ana begin to improve? When did South Carolina begin to improve ? 
When did Alabama begin to improve? Not a single Southern State 
ever began to improve until we got rid of the people you fastened 
upon us by the bayonet. 

I am not repeating these things to chide you, gentlemen ; I do not 
impeach your honesty in doing them ; I do not know what I should 
have done if I had been here in your place. I think that we shall 
all do better for all our people if we exercise a little more charity 
and talk about the improvement we have made in a proper spirit and 
not in a reeriminating spirit. 

The Senator from Massachusetts charges me with lecturing when 
he is lecturing himself in a much more objectionable manner. You 
made mistakes; we made mistakes; our fathers made mistakes; the 
framers of the Constitution made mistakes. He alone is an honest 
man who admits that he made mistakes, and he alone is a trustworthy 


man who frankly confesses his mistakes and corrects them, but do 
not understand me as saying, gentlemen, that the South owes any 
portion of her prosperity to the reconstruction policy. That would 
be a great mistake. We differed in my State on the subject of recon- 
struction. My colleague and myself widely differed on the question 
of reconstruction. Neither of us intended to resist the Government, 
but while he admitted that reconstruction was not what he would 
have proposed himself, yet he thought the best plan for the southern 
people was to accept it and get possession of their own as soon as 
possible. His principal object was not to revive prosperity under re- 
construction, but to accept it as the shortest means of being in accord 
with the Federal Government, as he thought, and getting possession 
of ourown. I thought differently. I thought the people of the North 
had waged the war for the preservation of the Union, and I thought 
the reconstruction policy was based upon the idea that the war was 
one of subjugation. Therefore I would not approve it or accept it. 
But when it became an accomplished fact, as it did at the end of two 
years, then I agreed to recognize the accomplished fact and accept it 
as a part of the law of the land and ceased to discuss its wisdom. In 
that my colleague and I united and agreed. 

The State of Georgia was fortunately the first to get rid of the 
unfortunate state of things produced by your reconstruction policy. 
But I said in my speech, and I repeat it, and I commend it to intelli- 
gent Senators on that side of the House, take the statistics of the 
Southern States and it will be found that they have prospered in 
exact proportion to the length of time that they have been free from 
the governments forced upon us by the reconstruction policy. 

Mr. LOGAN. I have listened very patiently here all day to these 
insinuations. Now I want to say this, and just this. The Senator 
from Georgia is very prolific in his suggestions about the mistakes 
of the republican party. 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. I say to the Senator if I am making a mis- 
statement of fact I will give way, but Ido not want to yield fora 
speech now. I want to get through with what I have to say. 

Mr. LOGAN. I do not want to make a speech, but I want to call 
the Senator’s attention to one thing. We are told time and again by 
Senators on that side of the Chamber that the war is past and they 
do not want it alluded to. I was told so the other day. I have not 
alluded to it; but every time an opportunity is afforded the Senator 
or others on that side of the Chamber digs up every question grow- 
ing out of the war. I want to say once for all that you, sir, and every 
other man who joined in rebellion against this Government is respon- 
sible for every wrong that you complain of. 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. I happen not to be as responsible as the 
honorable Senator when it comes to that. When he was standing in 
these Halls advocating a policy in the democratic party that encour- 
aged the South to secede, I was there manfully breasting the storm. 
i a is the difference between him and me. [Applause in the gal- 

eries. } 

Mr. COCKRELL. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. I will tell the Senator from Illinois what 
is a historical fact, that I was met on the stump in Georgia when I 
was opposing secession by arguments that he and such as he would 
stand by the South if they did secede. 

Mr. LOGAN. No, sir—— 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. I do not care to revive that, but you 
charged me with being responsible. 

Mr. LOGAN. I mean to say this to the Senator, that any man who 
insinuates that I sympathized in the least with secession at that time 
insinuates that which is false. [Applause in the galleries. } 

Mr, HILL, of Georgia. I have no doubt of it. I did not charge 
it, but I said the Senator was quoted that way, and he was. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I hope there will be no cheering in the galleries. 
It is a violation of the rules of the Senate. If there is any more, I 
shall certainly insist on the rules of the Senate being enforced by 
having the galleries cleared. 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. The Senator from Illinois will understand 
that I do not indorse what was said of him. I do not charge that 
he was guilty. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Morritx in the chair.) Will 
the Senator from Georgia allow the Chair to remind the galleries 
that neither demonstration of approval nor of disapproval by those in 
the galleries is permitted, and if repeated the Senator from Mis- 
souri gives notice that he will move to have the galleries cleared. 
The Chair will also take this occasion to say that when a Senator is 
interrupted by another on the floor, he must first obtain his per- 
mission. 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. I thank the Chair for that statement. 

Mr. BECK. Will the Senator from Georgia allow me to say a 
word ? 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. I give way to the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. BECK, I desire to suggest to the Chuir, as Ido not believe 
the innocent ought to be punished with the guilty, whether an as- 
sistant sergeant-at-arms ought not to be place:! at a door of the gal- 
leries to remove those only who are guilty of disorder instead of 
clearing all out of the galleries. If either one or the other has to be 
done, I hope the Chair will order an assistant of the Sergeant-at- 
Arms to be stationed there to arrest the persons who are disorderly 
instead of clearing out those who are not. tye 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sergeant-at-Arms is instructed 
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to remove all those in the galleries who make any further disturb- 
ance. 

Mr. BECK. That is what I desire. 

Mr. COCKRELL. That is right. a : 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. I want to say to the Senator from Illinois 
that when he rose in his place and char, that I and those with 
whom I was associated were responsible for all the wrong that the 
Southern States have suffered, I then reminded him of the attitude 
of himself and myself when this state of things was flagrant. Ido 
uot charge that the Senator intended to sympathize with secession— 
by no means. The Senator will understand me as making no charge 
against him ; I amsimply stating the historical fact. 

r. LOGAN. I desire right here—— . 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia yield 
to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. Certainly. 

Mr. LOGAN. I desire once for all to settle this cuestion. 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. There is nothing to settle. 

Mr. LOGAN. I do not intend to have insinuations of that kind 
cast at me when they are false. It has been done often enough. 
Sitting here in this Chamber is a Senator, one of your colleagues, a 
democrat, who knows that that insinuation is false ; he has a right 
to know it; and if called on he would state in your presence that any 
man who insinuates that insinuates a falsehood ; for he knew when 
we served in Congress together that I had no such sympathy. We 
talked the matter over and he knew exactly what I was going to do 
and what I proposed todo. I have never called on him; I do not do 
it now, for fox able to protect myself; but I say that these insinu- 
ations about my tendency in that direction have got to stop, for 
they are not true. That is what I say. 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. I have said that I accept the gentleman’s 
statement that they are not true. 

Mr. LOGAN. Well, that is enough, then. 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. But if the Senator expects to stop me from 
reciting historical facts, he is mistaken. 

Mr. LOGAN. I do not expect to stop you. 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. I make no charge against the Senator; I 
have stated that; and his speech was as unnecessary as it was out of 
place. He must understand that what I undertake to say I say within 
parliamentary law, and I shall say it. 

Mr. LOGAN. Of course; that is right. 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. The power does not exist that can prevent 
it, and I say so in all kindness. I have not the least ill-feeling for 
the Senator. 

Mr. LOGAN. Of course not. 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. But he made a remark which did bring 
vividly to my recollection a state of things that I can never forget. 

Mr. LOGAN. If the Senator will allow me, I said, and I repeat 
that when on our side of the Chamber we had been reminded often 
that the war was past and gone, that reference to it was not pleas- 
ant to certain gentlemen, at the very time these things were said to 
us, every day the Senator from Georgia and others not mentioned 
continually on all questions were digging up that which grew out of 
the war and was its natural and logical result, and making com- 
plaints against it. I said that those complaints were made against 
that which grew out of the war, and if they were to be made against 
the republican party the Senator and his colleagues were responsible 
for them, because they engaged in a war against the Government 
that produced these results; and I repeat it. 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. With all due deference to the Senator from 
Illinois, he must excuse me from yielding for any more such interrup- 
tions. If he will address his remarks to the Senator from Massachu- 
setts they will have some proper application, for I am replying to the 
speech of the Senator from Massachusetts in which he went back 
— the war and even dug up the issues about slavery in the Terri- 

ries. 

Mr. LOGAN. I do not know anything about that. 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. And he read to the Senate various acts of 
the Legislature of Louisiana passed immediately after the war ended. 
While 1 am replying to those things the Senator from Illinois stalks 
into the Chamber and in his lordly manner undertakes to lecture me 
about going back into old issues. It would be well if the Senator 
is to correct me that he should remain in the Chamber and hear 
everything that is said and keep up with the points of the argument. 

Mr. LOGAN. I am in the Chamber as much as the Senator. 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. I agree that no allusion should ever be 
made to the past in a spirit of crimination, in aspirit of condemna- 
tion, and that has been my whole appeal to-day. Ihave made the 
allusion to show that we all have changed our opinions. It was not 
to revive any charges against that side or against the northern peo- 
ple. I stated distinctly that the North was as honest as the South in 
those days and the South as honest as the North. The great thing 
for the statesmanship of this country to realize is that both parties 
were honest in their opinions, and neither should be treated as crim- 
inals. That is the great mistake that has been made since the war. 

When the Senator rises here to charge me with being responsible 
for the wrongs heaped upon the South it is remarkable. Iam not 
alluding to him particularly. It is true I did hear the honorable 
Senator’s name quoted, I heard the names of other great democrats 
quoted, before the war, on the stump in Georgia to prove to the peo- 


ple of that region that if they did secede they would have support 
at the North. It is a historical fact. Iam not alluding to it to make 
a charge against the northern democracy, but it is so, and we did not 
get this support, and notwithstanding that fact, when the war came 
the northern democracy rallied valiantly in —— of the Union. 


The Senator from Massachusetts will forget that fact, and simply 
c them with their policy before the war, and try to make the 
whole of them responsible for it now. Let us forget all that. There 
were thousands of men living up here far more responsible for the 
war than thousands of men living in the South; but let that pass. 

I go back to where I left off when the Senator from Illinois inter- 
rupted me, and I say to the Senator from Massachusetts that those 
laws from which he read were passed at a time when there were seri- 
ous apprehensions all over the South that restrictions of that char- 
acter upon the newly-emancipated race in their ignorant condition 
were absolutely necessary for the protection of society, and they were 
not passed in a spirit of enmity to the colored people. That is the 
main fact I want to bring out. 

The Senator, not contented with that, revived the Chisolm mas- 
sacre, and told us about various other atrocities committed in the 
South. I will make one remark on that subject. I say that when 
the whole southern white people unfortunately believed that, they 
may have been mistaken—mark now, I am not speaking in a spirit 
of crimination ; I am speaking in a spirit which I think every man on 
that side ought to appreciate—I say that when the whole southern 
white people were made to believe that the republican party as a 
party in its reconstruction policy was seeking not to elevate the col- 
ored race, but simply to govern the white race through the colored 
race for ney purposes, it did —— bitter strife. 

Mr. HOAR. Who made them believe that except the leaders of 
the South? 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. Your carpet-baggers made them believe it ; 
the men who came there under the protection of your bayonets and 
taught the colored people that their old masters were their enemies 
and would relegate them to slavery. They were the men who made 
them believe it. Of course their old masters did not make them be- 
lieve it; we did not make them believe it ; your emissaries made them 
believe it; the people who represented your party made them believe 
it; and it did beget an angry state of al and it is out of the 
state of feeling engendered in that way that all the outrages that the 
gentleman alludes to were committed. In proof of it I say take my 
State. We had outrages in Georgia in the early stages of reconstruc- 
tion; we had them as late as 1872. Of course the passions thus ex- 
cited had to take some time to subside. 

Mr. BECK. General Grant in 1865 said it was the effort of the 
carpet-baggers to engender the feeling. 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. As my friend advises me, General Grant, 
who has said many good and true things, said himself it was the efforts 
of the emissaries that you sent there to create that fecling. Youdid 
not send them as emissaries but they became such ; they were carpet- 
baggers who sought to use the negro and others too as a means of 
getting in power in those States for their own benefit, not for your 
benefit. 

I want to say to the republican party, the greatest mistake you now 
make is in recognizing such people as worthy to be your leaders in 
that part of the country. They ¢are nothing for republican princi- 
ples or the republican party ; all they want is to use your policy and 
take advantage of the vote of the negro tor their own selfish ends. 
You ought to realize that such is their object when you are weighing 
and considering this question and — judgment upon the conduct 
of the southern whites. Take and put yourselves in their place and 
say how you would act in that case. We have had outrages there ; 
but the great point I want to make is, that in every State, in a rea- 
sonable time after the democracy came into possession of the State 
government, those outrages ceased and there has been perfect peace 
in that part of the country since, Take my State. There are no 
outrages there, and what you all say, what your papers say, that we 
compel them to peace, that we keep them intimidated, is utterly 
untrue. 

Mr. BLAIR. I should like to ask the Senator just this question—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia yield 
to the Senator from New Hampshire ? 

Mr. BLAIR. For just one question. 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. I prefer not to yield to the Senator; I have 
been interrupted so much. 

te OFFICER. The Senator from Georgia deckines 
to yield. 

Mr. BLAIR. Will he not permit me to ask him who convinced us, 
we being honest, that you meant to oppress the negro? The carpet- 
bagger convinced the negro; who convinced us aud who convinced 
ne ee of the United States, if not the action of the southern 
whites 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. Of course I do not know who convinced 
you, but I have believed that the stories of horrible outrages which 
the carpet-baggers and their allies got up at the South and scattered 
through the North for the purpose of keeping the North falsely im- 

ressed as to the South succeeded in creating that belief with you. 
t was a party necessity. They saw that the only way to maintain 
their power at the South was through the republican party, and the 
only way to retain the republican party in their support was to con- 
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vince the republicans of the North that these measures were abso- 


lutely necessary, as these outrages existed, and thousands and mill- 
ions of men at the North, as honest, as worthy, honest Christian peo- 
ple, I have no doubt, have honestly wept bitter tears of indignation 
over the heart-rending stories of outrages at the South that never 
occurred on earth. 

Mr. BLAIR. Does the Senator mean to say that is what convinced 
the Thirty-ninth Congress? ; . 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. I do not know what convinced the Thirty- 
ninth Congress. I am not responsible for the convictions of the 
Thirty-ninth Congress. 

Mr. BLAIR. Does not the Senator know that the legislation of the 
South convinced the Thirty-ninth Congress ? 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. The Senator must excuse me; I do not 
know what convinced the Thirty-ninth Congress; I am not talking 
of that; but I say that whatever may have been the agency is not 
material. I am thoroughly satisfied that one great trouble between 
the North and South from the beginning has been the fact that they 
do not understand each other. I do know it to be true that you have 
had a lot of republicans in the South who have no interest in the 
republican party except as they could use it for their own selfish 
ends, and who had no interest in the negroes except as they could 
use them for their own selfish ends. They kept up in the North a 
systematic and a perpetual stream of calumnies and slanders upon 

best people of the South for the purpose of exciting these preju- 
dices. Do not understand me as conaing Set outrages did exist in 
many cases. I am not here to dodge anything. Iadmit that. In the 
state of society we had after the war it is marvelous that more out- 
rages did not exist than did occur. I sometimes look back upon it, 
and I am not astonished that outrages occurred ; I am only astonished 
that society itself was preserved. I think the best thing that can 
be said in defense of the southern people is that in spite of all the 
troubles and difficulties and obstacles that have been thrown in their 
way, it is a marvel that the southern people have been able to pre- 
serve their society and at so early a date re-enter upon the road of 
prosperity and peace. 

Mr. HOAR. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BUTLER. If the Senator from Massachusetts or the Senator 
from Georgia will pardon me for one moment, I should like to read 
from a speech delivered by a gentleman upon the subject of the mis- 
takes of the republican party. If I understand the Senator from 
Massachusetts aright, he says that they have made no mistakes, I 
should like very much to read from a speech, if the Senator from 
Georgia will permit me—— 

Mr. HOAR. I did not say so. 

Mr. BUTLER. I should like very much to read it for the especial 
benefit of the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. Read it. 

Mr. HOAR. If I have the floor I will yield to the Senator from 
South Carolina. I do not know who has the floor. 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. Ihave the floor; Iam notthrough. I yield 
to the Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. BUTLER. I should like to read from a speech which I find 
was delivered May 5, 1876, at what was known as the Belknap im- 
peachment trial, and was delivered by Mr. Hoar, one of the managers 
on the part of the House of Representatives at that impeachment 
trial. The language is in these words—— 

Mr. HOAR. The Senator had better let the Clerk read it; we 
could hear it better. 

Mr. BUTLER. No, sir; I prefer to read it myself for the especial 
benefit of the Senator from Massachusetts. I think I can read it so 
that the Senator from Massachusetts can hear me: 

My own public life has been a very brief and insignificant one, extending little 
beyond the duration of a single term of senatorial office; but in that brief period 


I have seen five judges of a high court of the United States driven from office by 
threats of impeachment for corruption or maladministration. 


The Senator from Massachusetts knows what five judges those 
were; I shall not name them. 


I have heard the taunt, from friendliest lips, that when the United States pre- 
sented herself in the East to take part with the civilized world in generous com- 
petition in the arts of life, the only product of her institutions in which sho sur- 
passed all others beyond question was her corruption. I have seen in the State in 
the Union foremost in power and wealth four judges of her courts impeached for 
corruption, and the political administration of her chief city become a disgrace and 
a by-word throughout the world. I have seen the chairman of the Committee on 
Military Affairs in the House, now a distinguished member of this court, rise in 
his place and demand the expulsion of four of his associates for making sale of 
their official privilego of selecting the youths to be educated at our great military 
school. When the greatest railroad of the world, binding together the continent 
and uniting the two great seas which wash our shores, was finished, I have seen 
our national triamph and exultation turned to bitterness and shame by the unani- 
mous reports of three committees of Congress—two of the House and one here— 
that every step of that mighty enterprise had been taken in fraud. I have heard 
in highest places the shameless doctrine avowed by men grown old in public office 
that the true way by which power should be gained in the Republic is to bribe the 

ple with the offices created for their service, and the true end for which it should 

used when gained is the promotion of selfish ambition and the gratification of 
personal revenge. I have heard that suspicion haunts the footsteps of the trusted 
companions of the President. 


I commend that language to the Senator from Massachusetts when |- 


he is talking about the immaculate purity of the republican party in 
this country. 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. I am not making a speech (although I may 
appear to be sometimes too earnest) with a view of exciting any feel- 





ing on this floor of an inimical or unfriendly character. I stand 
here to confess that we on our side in the South have made mistakes. 
I stand here to say that you on your side have made mistakes. 
I stand here to say that the poor Sonth has been the chief sufferer 
of the mistakes on both sides. I seek to point out those mistakes, 
not for the purpose of reviving ill-feeling, but simply for the pur- 
pose of showing you what I meant when I said in the letter to Mr. 
Chittenden, to which the Senator from Wisconsin called attention, 
that it would have been better for the country if both parties formed 
upon these old issues that were settled and buried, I trust, forever, 
should have been disbanded and new parties organized upon living 
principles, upon our new state of things. We do live in a new era; 
we do have a new Constitution ; we do have a country free from side 
to side and from end to end; we do have an anticipation of pros- 
perity to the country never before dreamed of. 

What I commenced complaining of was what I believe to be the 
initiatory movement on the other side of the Chamber to inaugurate 
a coalition for political purposes in the South to be carried out by 
renewing stale calumnies and abuse of the better class of the people in 
that region, and I protest against it. That is the only way I got into 
this debate. LIagree to the grand language of the Presidert in his 
inaugural that the questions involved in the war ought to be consid- 
ered as no longer open for debate. We should remember them only 
to avoid their mistakes. I affirm here that whatever may have been 
the mistakes of the past, whatever may have been our teachings in 
slavery, whatever may have been our apprehensions in the early days 
of reconstruction, whatever may have been your mistakes in the 
policy of reconstruction, they are allover; they are all past. Weare 
now upon the point of reviving prosperity and I trust of national 
reconciliation ; and I ask, in the language of the President, that 
these things be buried. I would have been glad that both parties 
should have been disbanded and new parties formed, simply because 
I believe as long as these old parties keepin existence, who live upon 
dead issues and the passions that those dead issues excite, these evils 
will continue, but still while these parties continue I cannot afford 
to affiliate with a party that loses no opportunity, as I know, to ma- 
lign my people. No, sir. 

I had rather be a dog and bay the moon i 

than a southern man and consort with the maligners of my people. 
I do not care what you think; I do not care how you talk about the 
outrages at the South; I know the better class of people are not 
responsible for them. 1 know the democrats of that part of the coun- 
try are as patriotic as you are, as true to the Union as you are, just 
as much in favor of giving the colored people their equal rights and 
just as much in favor of a free ballot and a fair count as you are; but 
we cannot, for the sake of our society, stand by and see these coali- 
tions formed for the purpose of using the colored race, in their igno- 
rant condition, for party purposes, for personal ends, at the peril of 
the peace of that portion of the country. 

Mr. President, I know that I have said too much; I know that I 
have spoken too earnestly. That is very likely; it is my habit; but 
I have said what I have said with the very best motives. Isaidincon- 
cluding my remarks before that I did not expect them to be appre- 
ciated by certain men on that side; I did not expect them to be appre- 
ciated by the press; and now having concluded, I move—— 

Mr. BECK. Will the Senator from Georgia allow me to say a word 
before he sits down ? 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. Certainly. 

Mr. BECK. We have had a long debate here to-day. It has been 
obvious for a week that at the bottom of all this debate is the appre- 
hension of the republican party to go into executive session because 
they have a quarrel among themselves which they dare not face, 
while they are making the country believe that we are filibustering. 
They brought up Louisiana yesterday, and they have waved the 
bloody shirt to-day. They are willing to adjourn now. They dare 
not make a test, because they dare not go into executive session to 
face the differences they have among themselves. I hope we shall 
give them another trial, and that before the Senator from Georgia 
sits down he will move to go into executive session in order to see if 
they dare venture upon it. 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. I was about to conclude by moving that 
the Senate adjourn; but at the suggestion of the Senator from 
Kentucky I move that the Senate proceed to the consideration of 
executive business. 

Mr. HOAR. I ask the Senator to withhold the motion. 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. I have made the motion at the instance of 
another gentleman and cannot withdraw it. 

Mr. HOAR. You do not want to hear the reply. 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. You will have chances to reply, plenty of 

them. 
Mr. CONKLING. I venture to ask permission to put a question to 
the Senator from Georgia. Does he really mean after the speech he 
has made, leveled at the Senator from Massachusetts, to insist upon 
a motion to cut off reply? 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. No, sir; I do not. 

Mr. BECK. I do. I think the Senator from Massachusetts will 
have time to-morrrow. 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. Let me say to the Senator from New York 
that I never seek to cut anybody off from anything. 

Mr. CONKLING. So I thonght. 
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Mr. HILL, of Georgia. Iam not that style of man; but I want the 
Senator from New York to understand that I was making a reply to 
the Senator from Massachusetts, which under the rules ought to end 
the debate. But Ido not care how much the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts speaks. AsI had the floor, I made the motion at the instance 
of the Sevator from Kentucky, and I simply felt that the question as 
to whether it should be withdrawn or not was with him and not with 
me. 

Mr. BECK. What there is—— 

Mr. CONKLING. Will the Senator pardon me onemoment? Ido 
not rise in behalf of the Senator from Massachusetts, who is quite 
abundantly able to take care of himself; I rise in my own behalf to 
remind the Senator from Georgia that nothing in the Senate is more 
unusual than for a Senator to make a speech (I do not criticise it at 
this moment) such as the Senator from Georgia has made, and when 
the Senator aimed at rises to reply, to submit and insist upon a mo- 
tion which is not debatable. I do not think either of these Senators 
on reflection will do that. 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. I have said to the Senator from New York 
plainly and distinctly that I have no desire on earth myself to cut 
off the Senator from Massachusetts now or at any time. 

Mr. CONKLING. But your motion does cut him off. 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. But I have made the motion not at my own 
instance, but at the instance of the Senator from Kentucky, who can 
dispose of it as he pleases. 

Mr. CONKLING. Is not the Senator his own keeper ? 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. So far as I am concerned, I withdraw it ; 
but I think the Senator from Kentucky has a right to renew it. 

a Mr. CONKLING. Then the Senator from Massachusetts has the 
oor. 

Mr. HOAR. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BECK. I made the motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Massachusetts now 
has the floor. 

Mr. BECK. But I made the motion. 

Mr. CONKLING. The Senator from Kentucky has not the floor. 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. I gave the Senator from Kentucky the floor, 
and I must confess honestly I regard it as his motion. 

Mr. HOAR. The Senator from Georgia has no right to give the 
Senator from Kentucky the floor. 

Mr. CONKLING. I rise to a question of order. 
aoe PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Massachusetts has 

e floor. 

Mr. CONKLING. The Chair apportions the floor, and not the Sena- 
tor from Georgia. 

Mr. HOAR. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BECK. Will the Senator allow me to say that I do not desire 
to cut off any debate—— 

Mr. HOAR. I have the floor, I think. I do not see why the Sena- 
tor should try to cut me off by asking me to yield to him. I have the 
floor, I believe, Mr. President. 

Mr. BECK. Ihavenoright to make the motion if the Chair decides 
against me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Georgia made the 
motion and withdrew it; and thereupon the Chair recognized the 
Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. HOAR. I will not apply to the Senator from Georgia the famous 
sentence in which Burke spoke of a parliamentary antagonist, in which 
he said he had meanly sneaked out of a difficulty into which he had 
proudly strutted; but I will say that I never heard a more lame at- 
tempt to shuffle out of a position into which the Senator advanced 
with the sounding of trumpets and the firing of guns. He rose in 
the Senate this morning and entered upon this debate, consuming, I 
should think, two hours, (but his speech might have seemed long to 
his hearers when it was not more than one,) by a lecture to the re- 
publican party of this country upon two matters—one, that we were 
about to enter upon a coalition with certain unworthy persons at-the 
Sonth, as he styled them in substance though not in words; and the 
other, that our reconstruction policy had created great mischief to 
the South and that especially after the war the emissaries of the re- 
publican party had sought to persuade the negroes that we were 
their friends and that their former masters were their enemies. With 
every form of amplification and reiteration and severity of adjective 
the Senator undertook to drive those charges into the republican 
party. Theonly diversity which his speech contained was that every 
other sentence was a testimonial to himself and his own fairness and 
integrity and wisdom. 

I sat in my seat without the slighest intention of taking part in this 
debate, (which is under the charge of my colleague, so much fitter 
to govern it than I am,) until I could not stand it any longer, when 
I rose and proceeded to call the attention of the Senator from Geor- 
gia to the fact that the men who were “ falsely ” charged with being 
the enemies of the negro had within six or eight years of the time 
when that reconstruction policy was determined upon endeavored to 
spread slavery into all the Territoriesof this country ; that they then 
fought a four year’s war the sole purpose of which was the fastening 
forevermore of the collar around the necks and the gyves around the 
wrists of this race to whom they were so friendly ; and that then 
they had resisted one by one every one of the three great amend- 
ments securing the equality of rights and the liberty and citizenship 


of this race; in every one of which matters the Senator from Georgia 
was an earnest partisan of the democratic position. I submit to him 
that that was a legitimate answer to his speech. also pointed out 
that after the thirteenth amendment was adopted and ratified, the 
leading democratic States of the South passed laws contrived with 
devilish ingenuity to re-enslaye that race which the Constitution of 
the United States declared free ; that they sold them and their wives 
and their children, giving their old masters the preference, for the 
crime of being out of work. 

When the Senator taunts me and my associates that we sent men 
down into the South in 1865, 1866, and 1867, who falsely told the 
negroes that we were their friends and that he was their enemy, is 
it not a legitimate answer to point to what you were doing at that 
very time? The Senator seems to think that he can stand up in the 
face of the American people and persuade men that black is white 
and that white is black; that the man who votes for whipping men 
and women and keeping them in slavery forevermore, and re-enslav- 
ing them when the Constitution of their country makes them free, 
and who resists every step to embody in the Constitution of the 
United States the great rights which belong to all humanity, is the 
friend of the negro and his freedom, and the men who accomplished 
these things hisenemy. He accompanies it with a little private his- 
tory, in which he asks us also to believe that the men who cast votes 
for ordinances of secession are Union men; that men who introduce 
measures in the confederate congress to shoot at sight northern sol- 
diers if negroes are employed in our service are men who are in favor 
of friendly, moderate relations between the two sections; that men 
who defend Andersonville are champions of humanity; and then he 
undertakes to give to me and to give in advance of his act to the 
new Senator from Virginia, lectures on personal consistency and 
political propriety, and to say “ Oh, tut, tut, do not go into these old 
discussions.” Does the Senator suppose that the political history of 
this country is a monopoly of the democratic party, and that when 
we are taunted and stung and challenged by his setting forth our 
iniquities we are not at least entitled to a reply ? 

I met the Senator’s lecture, of the severity of which perhaps he was 
not conscious, of the assumption of which he perhaps was not con- 
scious, by saying to him, which I repeat, that I challenge him to name 
a single great measure which has affected the condition of thé colored 
race or the policy of reconstruction, in regard to which he dares now 
refuse to confess that he was all wrong at the time and that we were 
all right. He says that the laws which I read were passed under the 
belief of the white democrats that it was dangerous to have this class 
of negroes, whom they knew all abont and we knew nothing about, 
in freedom as citizens; and that is his excuse. When I asked him, 
“Well, were you right or were we right?” the answer was, “Oh, I 
was altogether mistaken.” The men who thought that friendship for 
the negro consisted in sending his children to school, in securing him 
the ownership of land, in securing bim the right to vote, in teaching 
him that God had given him that right to vote and that no human 
power could hereafter take it away from him, were his enemies, ac- 
cording to the Senator from Georgia, and the men who sought to 
bind anew the shackles about his limbs were his friends; you have 
been mistaken all your life. 

The learned Senator shufiles off from the great measures which find 
their place in statutes and constitutions, and upon which the history 
of this country is planted. We placed those a of the negro as 
arock of solid granite in the Constitution itself, and I say to the 
honorable Senator from Georgia and to those who, with him, are try- 
ing to hold on to a slowly dying cause, “‘ Whosoever shall fall on this 
stone shall be broken; but on whomsoever it shall fall, it will grind 
him to powder ;” and parties, both North and South, may properly 
take heed of the admonition. I say again, the Senator from Georgia 
shufiles off. ‘‘ Oh, yes, the thirteenth amendment was all right ; the 
suppression of the rebellion was all right; the keeping slavery out of 
the Territories was all right; the giving the negro education, and 
land, and the vote, was all right; the fourteenth and fifteenth amend- 
ments wero all right; the taking away from the State governments 
the powers which they were using to pass these wicked laws was all 
right; but there is some vague notion of a reconstruction policy, not 
a single measure of which I can quote, not a single act of which I 
can express, in regard to which you were all wrong.” A gentleman 
who stands up, and a party that stands up, to acknowledge in the 
face of the American people a series of mistakes upon the greatest 
question ever submitted to a free people, the question of the rights 
and the condition of five million people under their constitution and 
laws, has not fitted himself very well for a lecturer on political 
sagacity or political consistency. 

r. HILL, of Georgia. Ido not think it is necessary to reply to 
the Senator from Massachusetts, except to remark, and I want the 
country to understand it, that I have said nothing whatever such as 
he has reported me as saying. The Senator has simply rehearsed 
what he has said perhaps a hundred times, which was never true at 
any one time he ever said it. 

Mr. BECK. I rise for the purpose of renewing the motion to pro- 
ceed to the consideration of executive business. I will make that 
motion presently. Before doing so I desire to give what is my de- 
liberate opinion, that the republican party, with all their pretensions 
of anxiety to elect officers of the Senate, have been postponing mat- 
ters from day to day for a week with no earnest desire to proceed; 
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that they are prepared to adjourn now in my opinion; they have 
been prepared to adjourn at any moment when the ordinary dinner 
hour arrives; they have encouraged the attack on Louisiana and the 
raking up of the filth that for ten years we know has existed in the 
politics of that State; they are again to-day bringing up and waving 
the bloody shirt over the country as though these questions were 
now involved, when the fact is that they have resisted the consider- 
ation of executive business because of such serious complications 
among themselves that they have not dared to face the issue that 
the President has called upon them to meet. 

Mr. DAWES. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Kentucky 

ield ? 
* Mr. BECK. I will yield. 

Mr. DAWES. I give the Senator my word that I will move myself 
to go into executive session in ten minutes after you adopt the pend- 
ing resolution. [Laughter. 

r. BECK. The Senator knows very well that the pending reso- 
lution cannot be adopted, certainly not so long as the republican 
party seeks to attach itself to the repudiators of the country. We 
cannot afford to allow the Senator from Massachusetis to so far dis- 
grace the party he represents as to ally itself with any such organi- 
zation as that. My great regard for the Senator from Massachusetts 
has made me defend him for the last three or four days against the 
possibility that such a thing might be charged tohim. I haveserved 
ander him so long, and have obeyed him so long, and have been 
scolded by him so often—and he behaved to me better then, at the 
other end of the Capitol, than he does now—that I confess some 
admiration for him and some apprehension of his powers. 

I desire now that we shall go into executive session and by confirm- 
ing the nominations that have been sent tous get men to carry on the 
business of the Government. The Supreme Court has adjourned, I 
understand, four times within the past ten days for the want of a 
quorum. There are very many vacancies now in the public service 
that we should fill at once. Let us pass upon these great questions, 
and then come back into open session if you desire. There are four 
treaties pending to which the Senator from California [Mr. FarRLry] 
has been calling attention over and over again. When you have 
attended to these things, there is nothing to prevent you from again 
coming into open session and taking up this question. 

Mr. DAWES. Why, Mr. President, the Senator is not conscious of 
how much time he has consumed himself in these dilatory motions. 
We could have passed every one of these resolutions four or five days 
ago if it had not been for him, and had all the nominations confirmed 
in the Senate. The Senator is not conscious of the delay he is creat- 
ing himself. I am astonished at him. 

r. BECK. Mr. President, I have proposed in the feeble efforts I 
have made to prevent the thing from being done of which I have 
spoken, to prevent the combination that unfortunately the Senator 
from Massachusetts, [Mr. DAWES, ] because of his great respectability, 
has been made the organ of the caucus to seek to impose upon the 
country. I think a gentleman of less standing might have failed 
long ago. I was about to move to recommit the whole resolution to 
the caucus, but I will not. I desire to say, however, and I say it in 
all seriousness, that I believe now and I have believed for a week 
that there has been no earnest effort on the other side to make a con- 
test as to whether this thing could be done or not. I know they 
cannot pass this resolution and elect these men. I know the power 
does not exist in them to do it. The Senator from Massachusetts 
knows it. The gentlemen on the other side knowit. They do not 
care about it. That is not their object at all, but they are afraid to 
go into executive session to develop the difference of opinion among 
themselves, and I am now urging and pressing them to do it. 

Mr. DAWES rose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Kentucky 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts ? 

Mr. BECK. Yes, sir. 

Mr. DAWES. We intend also the country shall know who pre- 
vents it. 

Mr. BECK. The country shall know that the republican party are 
so divided about the policy that ought to be pursued in regard to the 
great nominations now pending before the Senate that they dare not 
consider the objects for which the President called the Senate to- 
gether, and that under the pretense of turning out two or three good 
Officers and putting in Paras and others they are seeking to 
make a divergence, and they are supplementing that with discus- 
sions on Louisiana and on the bloody shirt and on issues about car- 
pet-baggers and negroes and Freedman’s Bureau agents, and other 
matters that have been buried out of sight long ago, and they are as 
much concealed as the ostrich thinks he is when his head is under the 
sand while his great body is exposed in full view. 

Mr. DAWES. I wish the Senator would only let us try it. 

Mr. BECK. I will, and I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business, and I call for the yeas and nays on 
that motion. 

Mr. DAWES. The business before the Senate is what the Sena- 
tor’s trouble is—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The motion is not debatable. 

Mr. BECK. I have asked for the yeas and nays on the motion that 
the Senate proceed to the consideration of executive business. 


The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. BECK, (when his name was called.) I am peed to-day with 
= ao from Maine, [Mr. HALE,] who was obliged to leave the 

amber. : 

Mr. GROOME, (when his name was called.) I am paired with the 
Senator from Rhode Island, [Mr. ANTHONY.] But for that pair,I 
should vote “yea.” 

The roll-call having been concluded, the result was announced— 
yeas 28, nays 30; as follows : 


YEAS—28. 
Bayard, Davis of W. Va., Harris, McPherson, 
Brown, Fair, Hill of Georgia, Maxey, 
Butler, Farley, Jackson, Morgan, 
Cc George, Johnston, Pendleton, 
Camden, Gorman, Jonas, Pagh, 
Cockrell, Grover, Jones of Florida, Ransom, 
Coke, Hampton, Lamar, Slater. 
NAYS—30. 
Allison, Edgerton, McDill, Plamb, 
Blair, Ferry, MeMillan, Rollins, 
Burnside, Frye, Mahone, Sawyer, 
Cameron of Pa2., Harrison Miller, Sewell, 
Cameron of Wis., Hawley, Mitchell, Sherman, 
Conger, oar, Morrill, Teller. 
Conkling, Jones of Nevada, Platt of Conn., 
Dawes, Logan, Platt of N. Y., 
ABSENT—18. 

Anthony, Groome, Saulsbury, Voorhees, 

Hale, Saunders, Walker, 
Davis of Illinois, HillofColorado, Vance, Williams. 
Edmunds, Ingalls, Van Wyck, 
Garland, Kellogg, Vest, 


So the motion was not agreed to. 

Mr. DAWES. Mr. President, the Senator from Kentucky has evi- 
dently made a new discovery, and in order that the Senator from 
Georgia, who has worn out the old themes and the old methods of 
opposition to the public business, and others like him, shall have an 
opportunity of rallying around this new discovery of the Senator 
from Kentucky and come here to-morrow morning with new vigor 
to discharge the public business now pending, I move that the Senate 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at four o’clock and forty-five min- 
utes p. m.) the Senate adjourned. 


THURSDAY, March 31, 1881. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. J. J. BULLOCK, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 
OFFICERS OF THE SENATE. 

Mr. PENDLETON. If there is nothing before the Senate just now, 
I move that we proceed to the consideration of executive business. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania. I hope the Senator will with- 
draw that motion for a moment. 

Mr. DAWES. I call for the regular order. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ohio withdraw 
the motion? 

Mr. PENDLETON. Certainly I withdraw the motion if the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania desires to take the floor. 

Mr. DAWES. What is the regular order ? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The regular order is the unfinished busi- 
ness of yesterday, being the resolution submitted by the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. DAWES] providing for the election of certain 
officers of the Senate, the pending question being on the motion of 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. PENDLETON] to postpone the resolution 
indefinitely, on which the yeas and nays have been ordered. 

Mr. DAWES. I hope we shall proceed to dispose of the pending 
question at this time. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Ohio has withdrawn 
the motion to proceed to the consideration of executive business, the 
Chair understands. 

Mr. PENDLETON. I withdrew the motion in order to enable the 
Senator from Pennsylvania to submit his remarks. 

Mr. DAWES. I was going to ask the Senator from Ohio if he 
would not withdraw his motion. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I venture to in- 
trude for a moment upon the attention of the Senate, and I feel rea- 
sonably assured that if I do not add to the information of this hon- 
orable body I will not detract from the good spirit which has hereto- 
fore marked this debate. 

Since I find that my absence was the occasion for so much eloquence 
I am not sorry that I felt sufficiently unwell-to ask the honorable 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. BUTLER] to take upon himself the 
double duty of endurance for a few days. : 

I am back refreshed, and quite willing to extend the courtesy which 
I received to any other member of this body who may be 1n need of it, 
and I can safely promise that nobody on this side of the Senate will 
make speechesin prose or poetry at the expenseof the absent Senator. 
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I cannot, however, allow my position, or that of the Senators acting 
with me, to be misrepresented, cep done in the best of humor. 
After repeated votes had established that a majority of the members 
of this body desired to change its officers, our opponents announced 
by their acts.as well as by their words that they had decided that a 
minority of this body was determined to retain the present officers. 
The issue was too plain to be misunderstood. We said that the ma- 
jority had a right to decide that question. Our opponents said that 
the minority had the right to decide it. I said it seemed then to be 
a question of endurance, and I really do not see what else it can be 
pretended to be. 

The general doctrine that the majority is entitled to rule is not 
called in question. The right of the majority of the Senate to elect 
its own officers is not called in question. The minority simply says 
to the majority, ‘‘ We will not allow you to exercise your undoubted 
tight, because we will resort to dilatory motions, to long and eloquent 
speeches, and to poetical quotations, until you are weary of the strug- 
gle and allow us to have ourown way.” My answer was and is, “We 
cannot afford to abandon the right of a majority to rule because the 
minority makes it a mere question of endurance, of how long we will 
endure dilatory motions and dilatory speeches.” We must enduro 
them just as long as the minority chooses to inflict them upon us. 

The contest, however, in which we are engaged is not simply to 
secure the officers and employés to party friends, as the Senators on 
the other side pretend, nor is it solely a struggle of the majority to 
maintain its right to control the organization of the body. There is 
something higher than and above all this, something the great im- 
of which has not escaped the attention of our opponents 

ere. It is the coming political contest in Virginia. 

The Senator from Virginia who sits nearest me has terrified the old 
democratic régime of his State by his courageous bearing on this floor. 
They seem to have entertained a hope that with their maledictions 
still ringing in his ears he would forget his own purposes and save 
his democracy by consorting with the enemies of his people. Disap- 
pointed in their expectations, they appeal to southern Senators here 
to so cover him with opprobrium that his followers at home will not 
dare to share his fortunes. The republicans in this body and else- 
where see clearly that the assaults made upon him here are to punish 
him for his refusal to obey the orders issued to him. He has com- 
mitted the unpardonable sin of doing that which his enemies only 
profess todo. He has made political slavery impossible in Virginia. 
He has championed the cause of honest elections. He isabout to lead 
in a final struggle in the Old Dominion for obedience to law in elec- 
tions. He has oursympathies in this good work. We know his good 
work in his State is giving to all citizens, black and white, equal 
rights before the law. In the coming State election the struggle will 
be @ bitter one. I believe the right is going to prevail, for the law- 
abiding citizens of Virginia who were confederates will go into that 
= contest with the knowledge that our hearts are with them. 

ur colored friends in that State will be glad to see that we share 
their confidence in these well-tried friends, and they will continue to 
give General Manone the hearty support he has already earned and 
received at their hands. All Virginia will see that the great North 
fraternizes with all ex-confederates in the South who are known by 
their acts as well as by their words to be in favor of an honest ballot 
and a fair count. 

The election of Colonel Riddleberger to a responsible office in this 
body will be the best proof that could be given that for all true men 
who uphold the laws the republican party has confidence, respect, and 
co-operation. We give our votes to that gentleman as an earnest that 
we are not sectional and that we have no prejudices on account of old 
conflicts. Whoever is right at the present time is our friend and we 
are his. This, and this only, is the “bargain” we have to offer to all 
our southern friends who will come out from the party of reaction and 
grow with the nation’s growth. All that we ask is that they shall 
stand with us in favor of securing to each lawful voter the right to 
cast onefree and unintimidated ballot and to have it honestly counted. 
We know, and our opponents know, that if Virginia takes her stand 
upon that platform the solid South is a thing of the past. And this is 
the true meaning of the present struggle. 

Mr. HAMPTON. Mr. President, I did not catch what the Senator 
from Pennsylvania said when healluded to me, but I have such faith 
in his good taste that I know he used language only in the samo good 
humor that I did the other day in reference to him. I am very glad 
to see him back in his seat. I know that he was impelled to leavethe 
Senate by his being unwell ; and to show the sincerity of my belief 
upon that question, I will state that I am perfectly willing to pair 
with him if his health at any time takes him away from here. 

Mr. DAWES. Now I hope that we shall have a vote. 

Mr. MAXEY. The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. DawEs] yes- 
terday morning, with his accustomed ability, presented to the Senate 
reasons why he had presented the resolution which he offered, and I 
take it on behalf of the republican caucus. He said first, referring to 
the Senator from Ohio, [Mr. PENDLETON :] 

The Senator has read with great force the sound sentiment expressed about the 
long continuance in office of the officers of the British Parliament. We struggled 
two years ago to convince the Senator and his associates of the force of that truth. 
We showed that the officers of this body had been long in service ; and the Senators 
on the other side admitted that they had been faithful in service. We appealed to 


them then to adopt the sentiments which the Senator has produced to-day ; but'we 
appealed in vain. The majority of the Senate chose what we thought was an un- 


wise departure from that sound doctrine which the Senator has presented to-day- 
I assure the Senator that just as soon as we can recover from that unwise depart- 
ure on the part of the then magonity in the Senate we shall adhere, with all the per- 
sistency that a majority is authorized by the Constitution to adhere, to the ver 
sound doctrines that the Senator has promulgated to-day and keep in office, with 
the judgment of the country behind us, those faithful public servants who have 
been long tried and found efficient and faithful. 

Following that are other remarks of the same sort. Strack forcibly 
with the doctrine of the Senator from Massachusetts that the pur- 
pose of the resolution which he had offered was to restore the Secre- 
tary of the Senate and Sergeant-at-Arms, the officers who wero dis- 
placed by the democratic party two years ago and whom he declared 
to be faithful and efficient, I asked him this question: 

I understand the Senator from Massachusetts makes the point that the removal 
of officers of the Senate by the democratic party two years ago was unwise, and 
ee om isto do away with that unwise act and restore them. Is that the point ? 

r. DAWEs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Maxey. ThenI would ask the Senator, was Sergeant-at-Arms French a capa- 
ble and faithful officer ? 

I could not see for the life of me, if his purpose was to restore 
faithful and efficient officers, and if Sergeant-at-Arms French was 
such an officer, why he should not be proposed to be restored thesame 
as the Secretary of the Senate. Then I said: 

Tonly want an answer to that question. If he was a capable and faithful offi- 
cer and ren wish to do away with this unwise act of his removal, why do you not 
restore him as you restore the old Secretary ? 

Mr. Dawes. I will answer that question when wecome toit. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HitL, of Georgia. Weare at it now. 

Mr. Dawes. Thatis not the pending resolution. The pending resolution is that 
we proceed to the election of these officers, and whenever the ution comes up 
to which the Senator makes allusion, if the Senator will move an amendment to 
that resolution he and I will discuss it. 

After the very polite intimation which I received the other day 
from the honorable Senator from Illinois [Mr. LOGAN] not to disturb 
the arrangements which had been made by the republican party, I 
would be the last to propose an amendment to anything which they 
saw proper to offer here. Then I said: 

That is not the point, Mr. President. The Senator has made his own resolution 
and he says that he wants to do away with this unwise act. 

Mr. DawEs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Maxey. And in support of that he proposes an entirely new man for Ser- 
geant-at-Arms and keeps out the very man that he says it was unwise to turn out 
ay ‘0. 

tir, DAWES. Ido not propose any such thing. 1 propose to proceed to the election 
of officers of the Senate. The Senator from Toxasis a little confused this morning. 

When the Senator from Massachusetts offered this resolution to 
proceed to the election of Secretary of the Senate and Sergeant-at- 
Arms he notified the Senate that he would follow that resolution by 
four others, one of which was to declare Mr. George C. Gorham Sec- 
retary of the Senate and another to declare Mr. Riddleberger Ser- 
geant-at-Arms; so that the Senate was notified fully that the first 
resolution was merely formal, for the purpose of getting at the sub- 
stantial point, the election of the Secretary of the Senate, the Ser- 
geant-at-Arms, and other officers. As I am reminded by the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. HARRIS] these other resolutions were actually 
introduced by the Senator from Massachusetts. Hence it is known 
to everybody that the discussion has proceeded upon the substantial 
point of removing the able and efiicient Secretary of the Senate and 
the Sergeant-at-Arms now holding office and replacing them by two 
others. That is the substantial question. The Senator appeared to 
think I had mistook the pending resolution, I was not at all con- 
fused. I knew perfectly well the resolution, and I knew perfectly 
well the object of that resolution, and always preferring substance 
to mere form I struck at the very point, which was the removal of 
these two officers and the election in their stead of Mr. Gorham and 
Mr. Riddleberger. , 

Either the Senator from Massachusetts is sincere in the statement 
which he has made or he is not; either the reasons which he assigned 
are good or they are not. If it be true that the purpose of the Sen- 
ator who acts as the organ of the republican caucus is to do away 
with the work of the democratic party two years ago in the Senate 
and replace the present incumbents, then I ask, in the name of all 
reason, why it turns out, as the former Sergeant-at-Arms (Mr. French, 
who the Senator claims was eflicient) had held his office for a long 
time—four years that I know of—(he held it when the Senator from 
Massachusetts and myself entered the Senate, and continued to hold 
it four years after)—why should he not be restored the same as the 
Secretary? If the Secretary of the Senate, under the theory of the 
gentleman, is to be replaced, why should not the Sergeant-at-Arms in 
like manner be replaced? ‘There is something about that that it is 
difficult to comprehend. If Mr. French was an inefficient officer why 
not say so? If inefficient he ought not to be replaced. If he was 
ineflicient, which I do not charge, and the Senator is honest in his 
Se that a capable and faithful officer should not be removed, 

ask if Mr. French was removed on account of inefliciency was he 
not rightfully removed? And if you have to-day a Sergeant-at-Arms 
who is capable and efficient, as all admit Mr. Bright to be—unques- 
tionably efficient—then why under the Senator’s own theory should 
the present Sergeant-at-Arms, Mr. Bright, be removed to be replaced 
by one who was never heard of by many in the Senate before the 
nomination was made? These things are difficult to comprehend. 
If the purpose was to put in republicans who had been faithful and 
true to their trust and their party, I ask how does it happen that 
this old and tried republican, the Sergeant-at-Arms who was removed 
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two years ago, a man who has always proved true to his political 
faith, should be left out, overslaughed, set aside for one who has up 
to the present good hour been acting in direct antagonism to the 
republican party, as we understand it on this side ? 

ut there is another point that I have heard much said about, and 
I desire to mention that. The Senator from Massachusetts, with that 
degree of solemnity of diction which he can adopt whenever he 
wants to carry through one of his own purposes, declares that he 
is in favor of a free bailot, a prnalon ballot, and an honest count. 
During an active life no mortal man can find wherever directly or 
indirectly I violated or countenanced a violation of that grand doc- 
trine, a free ballot, a priceless ballot, an honest count. The Senator 
says he is in favor of carrying out the will of the majority. Hesays, 
“J have a constitutional infirmity of submitting to the will of the 
majority; I was so brought up, and I cannot depart from it easily in 
my old days.” I am in favor of the will of themajority. When the 
times change it does seem that men change with them. In Novem- 
ber, 1876, when the democratic party by a majority of 8,000 had car- 
ried the State of Louisiana, and by hundreds the State of Florida, 
the will of the majority was ruthlessly set aside and held for naught 
by the party with which the Senator from Massachusetts acts. That 
great majority of 8,000 melted away before returning-board pro- 
cesses, and on paper a majority was erected for the republican party 
in those two States; and by that change, brought about as only 
republican returning know how to bring it about, the entire 
result of the presidential election was changed, and Mr. Hayes was 
declared elected. Was the Senator in favor of carrying out the will 
of the majority then? But to that he might reply, the will of the 
majority was obtained by crooked methods. We investigated the 
matter, and upon that investigation we found the result to beas I 
have stated it. 

Mr. President, I believe there was a fair and honest majority in 
both Louisiana and Florida for Tilden, and there is now all through 
the length and breadth of this land a belief, whether well or ill 
founded I do not say, that the majority of the republican party in 
the Senate was obtained by crooked methods. The verdict of the 
people is written across the skies. We, exercising that right which 
belongs to us, want the will of the majority fairly expressed to be 
the will of the Senate. We are in favor of a free ballot, a price- 
less ballot, and an honest count. We want a ballot absolutely price- 
less, a ballot not procured by money or other thing of value, not by 
patronage or power, but an absolutely free, priceless ballot, and the 
democratic party is at all times willing and anxious to have its 
methods scrutinized. Power by crooked methods is not worth the 
sacrifice of honor and manhood to obtain it. Whether the majority 
of the Senate was obtained fairly or unfairly I know not. Upon that 
I express no opinion ; but I do say that those who stand by us, a 
great column of the t American people, believe that the majority 
was obtained by methods strange and unusual in the Senate of the 
United States, and they demand that the matter shall be investi- 
gated. The democratic party so believe, and falling back upon our 
rights to have the will of the majority expressed, to have a free 
ballot, a priceless ballot, and an honest count, we stand here to-day 
for the purpose of securing that t, inestimable boon for the Amer- 
ican people, that this body shall preserve its integrity, that if there 
be the slightest suspicion even that suspicion shall be removed. 

Juvenal tells us that an act which may be the precedent for the 
commission of crime shocks even its perpetrator; that in the great 
court of conscience, with all the facts known to the perpetrator of 
that crime, the verdict will be guilty, and notwithstanding that by 
the fallax urna of a corrupt pretor the guilty may go unwhipped of 
justice, yet over and above him is suspended in his conscience always 
a viewless thong, a scourge which day and night, waking or sleep- 
ing, threatens to lash him. If the transaction whereby the majority 
was obtained be just, if it be fair, and I do not say that it was not, 
yet when that suspicion has been cast upon it, as it has been, because 
we get it daily through the press and everywhere, then it seems to 
me there should be here but one purpose, full time for full investi- 
gation. If the suspicion is unjust, then there will be full vindica- 
tion. If just, the fact should be known. For the honor of the Sen- 
ate I trust that everything is fair. There is no necessity for this 
proceeding under the pending resolution. There is a necessity that 
the business of the country should go on, that the purposes for which 
we met, action upon treaties and action upon nominations, should be 
carried on. The Supreme Court has to close its session daily, as Iam 
informed, for want of a quorum ; and here we stand refusing to act 
upon thenomination of a justice of that court which has beensent to us. 
The fifth circuit, wherein I reside, is to-day without a circuit judge. 
Great offices throughout the length and breadth of the country need- 
ing to be filled are kept in abeyance by the refusal of the Senate to 
act upon the nominations sent by the President. That business is 
necessary. This business isnot necessary. Then the question recurs, 
if it is not necessary, and this other business is necessary, why this 
haste to push the pending resolution ? 

It seems to me that these are questions which will be asked by the 
American people. All that we ask in this whole matter is a fair, open, 
and just settlement of thisquestion. If you have the majority which 

ou claim, you will not lose by delaying this proceeding until the first 
onday in December. There is no necessity for it at this time. We 
have an efficient Secretary of the Senate and an efficient Sergeant- 


at-Arms, and that fact is not disputed. You do not want to undo the 
work which was done by the democratic party twv years ago, for if 
you did you would restore the same officers. You do not propose to 
do that. These things attract attention ; they will attract attention ; 
and it is not strange that we at least desire to look into this matter. 

Mr. President, I have said thus much in reply to the Senator from 
Massachusetts, because my question yesterday was sincerely asked 
and the Senator on that occasion declined to answer it. I have this 
morning given fully the reasons why I asked the question. 

[A message in writing was received from the President of the 
United States, by Mr. O. L. PRUDEN, one of his secretaries. } 

Mr. DAWES. Mr. President, I owe an apology to the Senate for so 
often intruding myself upon it. I hope it will bear me witness that 
I do not volunteer in the debate, for I had much rather proceed to 
business than occupy any time of the Senate in talk. 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. MaxEY] complains this morning that 
while I expressed an entire willingness to answer his question when 
the resolution to which it pertained should be up for consideration, 
the idea suggested by him that I had better discuss it before it came 
up for consideration led me to infer that he was a little confused, 
because I knew the general clearness of the Senator’s conception of 
the Peery of debate would have led him to say “‘ whenever that 
resolution does come up I porpoene that question to the Senator 
from Massachusetts.” But he complains this morning that I did 
not answer his question out of time. I do not like to rest under that 
imputation; and therefore, though it be not in the proper time, I will 
answer the question out of my great personal regard to the Senator 
from Texas. I will tell him plainly why I did not in my resolution 
propose to restore to his old place the former Sergeant-at-Arms. I 
would have been very glad to have done it and to have testified by 
that act, as I do by the first resolution which I offered, my disappro- 
bation of the proceedings of two years age. So striking and matted 
were they in the displacement of so faithful a public servant as the 
former Sergeant-at-Arms of this body that he was called immediately 
into the public service and is now engaged in such responsible and 
arduous public duties as render it impossible to take him from them 
without damage to the public service. And when I came to look 
about for those men that had been turned adrift by the unwise and 
anti-civil-service-reform policy (in which I was so sorry to see the 
champion of civil-service reform on the other side joining) I found it 
necessary to leave the able and honest Sergeant-at-Arms of this 
body in the public service where he had been called as a mark of 
appreciation of his honesty and fidelity by the executive department 
of this Government. I could not take him thence, and I was under 
the necessity of putting another name in that place. . 

I hope my friend understands it. 

Mr. Y. I will ask the Senator from Massachusetts whether 
or not the old Sergeant-at-Arms, Mr. French, was consulted about 
this, and whether or not he desired to be restored to his old place ? 

Mr. DAWES. The public good was consulted. None of these 
parties were consulted by me; I never passed a word with any of 
them on the subject. I never saw any person in reference to the 
propriety of inserting the names in the resolutions which I did insert. 
I thought I could present to the Senate as candidates for these places 
gentlemen of such integrity and efficiency and public worth and in- 
fiuence as to commend themselves even to the minority on the other 
side, if it must needs be that the unwise work of two years ago was 
tobe undone. I fondly anticipated that our friends on the other side, 
if they found it necessary to correct the mistakes of two years ago, 
would gladly unite with me in putting such efficient and honorable 
and honest faithful public servants into these places as I proposed. 

One word more, Mr. President. The Senator says I announced 
yesterday as something new, or as it seemed to him something new— 
for I have never heard him express his opinion upon it so clearly 
and forcibly as he has to-day—that I was for a free, honest, unintimi- 
dated ballot and a fair count, and that I had a constitutional in- 
firmity of submitting to the will of the majority. That is not a new 
doctrine, [hope. It certainly ought not to be in this body, and I 
trust my friend has not for the last twenty years lived in such an 
atmosphere that that idea is new to him. 

He wants to know, if I do really entertain such a doctrine as that, 
what I think of the proceedings in 1876, when he says that the man 
who was not clothed with the executive authority of this nation re- 
ceived many hundred thousand majority of the popular vote and 
eight thousand majority of the popular vote in Louisiana? 

Sir, if I had believed that in 1276, or if I believed it now, I would 
have joined with my friend from Texas in denouncing every step 
which led to the inauguration of the late President of the United 
States. Itis because I believed then and believe now that a majority 
of the voters of this country did cast their votes for Rutherford B. 
Hayes that I did then the little that it was for me to do, and that I 
countenanced and assisted the result and stood by the administra- 
tion of President Hayes. The difference between me and the Sena- 
tor from Texas is this: the Senator counts all pieces of paper that are 
found in a ballot-box as ballots; I count nothing as a ballot that does 
not have behind it a free, honest, upright voter. 

Mr. MAXEY. One word— 

Mr. DAWES. Sir, there is a ticket ees 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Will the Senator from Massachusetts 
yield to the Senator from Texas ? 
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Mr. DAWES. In one moment, when I get throngh with this idea. 
There [exhibiting] is a ticket containing a whole list of presidential 
electors in 1876 which in any northern State would have been so long, 
[indicating, ] four or five times the length of this paper, [holding up a 
tissue ballot less than an inch and a half long.] Thousandsof these 
tissue ballots were found in a single ballot-box with nothing behind 
them but the villainous hand that put them there. [Indications of 
applause.] Sir, I do not count them ballots. It is because there was 
an attempt to substitute pieces of paper for freemen’s votes in ballot- 
boxes in some States and to fraudulently forge and substitute false 
returns for trne ones in another State and to put the blunderbuss in 
place of the freeman’s flag in other States that I attempted in 1876 to 
do what lay in my power to stand by what I supposed every honest 
freeman in this land understands to be the meaning of a ballot. Sir, 
it is when we undertake to mock the freeman with these pieces of 
paper; itis when wo undertake to compel him to wade through blood 
to the ballot-box and when we find him as silent when the day of 
election comes as those are who lie in the bloody graves they filled in 
1876, that I feel called upon to remind the Senator from Texas that 
there is a difference between pieces of paper in the ballot-box and 
the vote of the freeman that— 

Executes a freeman’s will, 
As lightning does the will of God. 

Mr. MAXEY. Mr. President, the Senator from Massachusetts says 
that he is in favor of a free ballot, a priceless ballot, and an honest 
count, and intimates that that to me is something new. Sir, I heard 
of that doctrine, practiced upon it, and believed it long years ago, 
before I ever heard of the Senator from Massachusetts. 

He says that those ballots such as he has handed up to the Reporter 
of the Senate for insertion in the REcoRD procured the majority of 
8,000 in Louisiana in 1876; that he was in favor of the inauguration 
of Mr. Hayes because he had been fairly and honestly elected. Mr. 
President, these little ballots which execute the will of God “ as snow- 
flakes fall upon the sod,” to which the Senator has referred, were 
amply sufficient under his authority to elect Mr. Hayes, and yet these 
same ballots were not sufficient to elect Mr. Packard governor of 
Louisiana, although Mr. Packard got more of these little ballots than 
Mr. Hayes’s electors. 

Sir, it is difficult for any one, when he attempts to uphold such a 
high crime as was perpetrated against the liberties of the people in 
disfranchising two States of this Union and thereby inaugurating as 
President a man not elected, to be consistent. If, as was declared 
once by the present distinguished Secretary of State, then a Senator 
on this floor, Mr. Hayes was elected, Mr. Packard was elected. Mr. 
Hayes was declared by that wonderful returning board to be elected, 
but Mr. Packard was not. It is difficult for any one to comprehend 
how, when you undertake through your returning board to elect a 
man, you can set aside the ballot which is the free expression of the 
voter and executes “‘ the will of God,” as the Senator expressed it— 
when you undertake to set aside and hold that for naught, for parti- 
san purposes, it is difficult to maintain and uphold your position. If 
one was elected President, the other was elected governor. Youleave 
the democratic governor-elect in position; you turn out the Presi- 
dent-elect from position. How can this be reconciled? And yet it 
was the same voters, the same election precincts, the same ballot- 
boxes, and the same returning board. Sir, it was necessary to elect 
not by ballots but to set aside and hold for naught ballots and elect 
by a subservient returning board. We of the democratic party here, 
becanse we do believe in a free ballot, a priceless ballot, and a fair 
count, are met with such an argument as that which has been offered 
by the Senator from Massachusetts. Mr. President, the argument 
will not do. As long as time lasts this crime against the ballot in 
Louisiana and Florida will be held to be the highest crime perpe- 
trated against free government. 

Mr. DAWES rose. 

Mr. MAXEY. Does the Senator desire to go on? . 

Mr. DAWES. No; Ionly wanted to answer the Senator’s question. 
I will do it at any time most agreeable to him. 

Mr. MAXEY. Iam perfectly ready to hear the Senator now. 

Mr. DAWES. The Senator wanted to know of me why it was if the 
Hayes electors-were chosen in Louisiana that Packard was not. I 
believe that was the question. His idea is that Packard was as much 
elected as the Hayes electors were. I agree with him; I agree that 
Packard was just as much elected as the Hayes electors ; and I believe 
that a majority of all the pieces of paper that had a free voter behind 
them were for him; but no returning board that I ever knew of de- 
clared that Packard was not elected. But we heard the other day how 
the Louisiana Lottery Company upset Packard and put Nicholls in, and 
in gratitude for that the democracy made it immortal. That is how. 
Tf the Senator wants to know how Packard is not governor to-day, let 
him inquire of his own friends in Louisiana, who declared that because 
it was the Louisiana Lottery Company to which they owed the exist- 
ence of the Nicholls government they would ingraft that lottery into 
the fundamental! law of the State to abide as long as democracy in 
the State. 

Mr. MAXEY. Mr. President, the Senator, just as he did yesterday, 
when it suits his purpose gets off on a side issue all the time. I will 
reply to him in one word. He puts fully as much faith and I think 
a great deal more in Eliza Pinkston and her returning board than in 
the ballots of the people. . 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of the 
i orsigl from Ohio, that the pending resolution be postponed indefi- 
nitely. 

Mr. BECK. The Senator from Ohio I think made a motion to pro- 
ceed to the consideration of executive business. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Ohio made such a mo- 
tion, but withdrew it, and yielded the floor to the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr. BECK. I renew it in his name now. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Kentucky moves that 
the Senate now proceed to the consideration of executive business. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. Mr. President-—— 

Mr. BECK. I did not know any one else desired to speak. I will 
withdraw the motion, as the Senator from Florida is about to take 
the floor. I was not aware of it before. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The motion is withdrawn. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. Mr. President, I feel a little like apolo- 
gizing to the Senate this morning for undertaking to consume a por- 
tion of its very valuable time. I have never risen here without some 
little sensibility of that kind, knowing that there was a great deal 
more to do than simply to listen to any observations that I might feel 
disposed to address to the Senate; and I am not now on my feet, 
Mr. President, for the purpose of making a speech, but I think it is 
due to myself and to the State that I partly represent here that I 
should say a few words in regard to what was said thé other day by 
the junior Senator from Virginia [Mr. MAHONE] touching the ques- 
tion of repudiation in Florida. 

I find on looking into his speech this morning for the first time, 
that my State has been classed among the list of repudiating Com- 
monwealths. This, I know, will be news to the people of my State, 
for if there is anything upon which they have prided themselves 
more than another, it has been the fidelity with which they have 
clung to their public and private honor. The temptation has long 
existed to repudiation ; but aeognising the great fact that we were 
a@ young and rising community and that without public credit we 
could not hope to build up the waste places within our borders, say- 
ing nothing of the virtue of the question, our own self-interest has 
prompted us to maintain our public obligations. 

According to the schedule presented by the junior Senator from 
Virginia, Florida is charged with having repudiated $4,120,911 of 
public indebtedness. Her public debt is put down as having been in 
1860 $4,120,000. This will be certainly news to the people of Florida, 
for we were without any public debt in 1860. In 1865, when the pro- 
visional government was turned over to Governor Reed in the presence 
of the military authorities of the United States as witnesses, there was 
a little debt of some four hundred thousand dollars that had been con- 
tracted from necessity during the period of Governor Walker’s admin- 
istration. That wasall thedebt then. The bonded debt after that was 
increased, and the burdens of the people became very heavy under the 
administration which followed. The public debt of Florida has risen 
from a little less than half @ million dollars when the republicans 
took control to something over a million and a half, if my memory 
serves me, for I have not the exact data before me, and that is the 
whole of it. 

There is a great deal included in that bonded indebtedness which 
we could have honorably repudiated, but we did not do it, and the 
interest on the Florida State debt has been promptly and regularly 
paid since the government went into democratic hands. It is true 
that after the change of the State government from the democrats to 
the republicans a new system of improvements was provided for. The 
republican legislature, inspired by corrupt and bad men, enacted a 
law under which and by which some four millions of bonds of the 
State of Florida were put upon the market. It provided that the 
principal existing railroad system, which it consolidated into one line 
and made a new corporation of, shouid issue to the State four millions 
of its bonds, although its property was already encumbered to the 
better part of its value, and went on to provide that in exchange for 
these bonds which this corporate creature was to issue a like number 
of bonds of the State should be delivered to it, it being presided over 
by a gentleman who found his way there from North Carolina, but 
who, as I believe, had no permanent connection with that State, a Mr. 
Littlefield, who had attained some notoriety inrailroad matters. There 
were issued to the chief of this corporation, this great fraud of a cor- 
poration, for it was but little else, $4,000,000 of bonds of the State in 
lieu of $4,000,000 of bonds to be delivered by the corporation to the 
State as security against any loss that might possibly accrue. It was 
provided under the bill that this railroad should be extended through- 
out the western portion of Florida, and the purpose of the issue of 
bonds was to complete thiswork. These bonds were issued in violation 
of every principle of law and of the constitution; they went into the 
hands of these adventurers, who took them into a foreign market, sold. 
them for sterling money, and never built one foot of the road. I be- 
lieve they never meant to build any of it. They got those $4,000,000 
of bonds through a republican legislature, carried them to Holland, 
sold them there, turned over their own bonds to the State, which were 
comparatively worthless, because the road was already involved for 
nearly its value, and saddled this indebtedness upon the people of 
Florida or attempted to do so. 

This matter gave rise to very long, protracted litigation. When 
the government came into democratic hands the people of Florida, 
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anxious to maintain their public faith, anxious to fulfill every honest 
obligation that their servants had contracted, rose up as one man 
and said that this fraudulent debt should not be paid by them. I 
indorsed their position with respect to it, and I indorse it now. The 
question went before the courts. The supreme court of the State 
which has been as everybody knows a republican tribunal, presided 
over by republicans, decided that those bonds were null and void, 
that there was no authority for their issue; and that judgment, in a 
case that subsequently reached the Supreme Court of the United 
States, as I understand it, was in all respects affirmed. But anxious 
to do all that was ible to be done for the relief of the honest, bona 
Jide holders into whose hands these fraudulent securities had passed 
on the other side of the water—and I never think of them unless it 
is with feelings of sympathy and tenderness when I remember the 
terrible fraud that was perpetrated upon those honest foreigners who 
had earned their money by the sweat of their brows, and who by the 
representations of dishonest men had been induced to invest their 
little earnings in these so-called Florida securities, with the seal of 
the State a them—I say that the State, anxious to do all that was 
possible to be done for the relief of the innocent holders of these four 
million bonds, said to them, The State cannot be bound by this 
iniquity; we hold the securities transferred to us by the railroad 
corporation, the Littlefield corporation; they are a lien upon the 
property after all the pre-existing debts are paid, and all that we 
can do for you will be to transfer the bonds that were taken by the 
republican administration to the holders of the securities for which 
they were exchanged. Such an arrangement at that time was made, 
I think, after the courts had decided that those obligations did not 
constitute any valid demand upon the people of Florida, and that 
they were in no way bound to pay them. Not one dollar of the honest 
indebtedness of that State has been repudiated. 

I find in the statement contained in the speech of the junior Sen- 
ator from Virginia that Florida’s obligations in 1842 are put down at 
a certain number of dollars. Why, sir, Florida was not a State in 
1842. Florida was admitted into the Union in March, 1845, and at 
the time that these figures refer to she was in a territorial condition. 
This shows the inaccuracy of statement that characterizes a grave 
paper which is intended to affect the credit and the standing of asouth- 
ern Commonwealth ; for I am free to say that no man on this floor has 
a higher appreciation of the advantages and benefits of public credit 
than I have, and when the time comes (which I hope it never may) 
for decisive action on questions of that kind, I shall be found among 
the last who are disposed to undervalue it. 

Mr. President, after all that the people of my State suffered from 
mismanagement and misgovernment, I think we have a right to con- 
gratulate ourselves over the deliverance from the misrule of the past, 
and I think that the American people eee the length and 
breadth of this land ought to feel an honest pride in the progress that 
has been made in States of the South like mine, because everything 
that has been accomplished there in the way of improving our ma- 
terial prosperity has gone to swell the wealth and the importance of 
our common country. 

I say the people of Florida have good reason to feel attached to 
the democratic policy and the democratic party of that State, be- 
cause it has been through them and by them that the only practical 
reform of late years has been secured. The republicans had control 
of the State for eight and a half years; and what record have they 
left behind them? How did they husband the resources of that im- 
poverished people? How did they discharge the high duties of gov- 
ernment which they assumed under the reconstruction laws? Did 
they practiceeconomy? Did they distinguish themselves by putting 
into high place men of known capacity and integrity? Did they lift 
up the standard of popular government and make it a source of pride 
and satisfaction to the American people ? 

However much we may be gratified with these things in other quar- 
ters of the Union, nothing of that kind can be claimed for republican 
rule in the section from which I come. I regret it; I regret it sin- 
cerely, because if there is one thing more than another that I would 
desire to see, it would be both — in all sections of the country 
rivaling each other in those qualities and capabilities for government 
which go to advance our popular system in the estimation of the 
world; but the things that have happened there have been calculated 
to give emphasis to the arguments that have long been used against 
our popular system. Ignorance and incapacity, neglect of the pub- 
lic affairs, disregard of the interests of the people, have marked those 
governments at every step in their progress. 

After the people of my State succeeded in overthrowing this sys- 
tem of so-called republican rule, they entered upon the practical 
work of reform. They never repudiated a bond. They knew that 
those bonds represented an indebtedness which ought not be paid, 
_but they said to the people of the country, “ we will provide by taxa- 
tion for interest uponthem.” They wentto work and they increased in 
efficiency and discipline their public school system, and the report of 
the superintendent of education in my State for last year, which has 
been so fairly commented upon by the leading press of the North, 
goes to show that with our little resources there, having only $31,000,- 

of property, not more than one-fifteenth of the taxable wealth 
of Philadelphia, we educated in the common schools forty-two thou- 
sand whites and over forty thousand blacks during the year, and 
that at a cost to our State of something over $150,000. Sir, every- 
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thing has been done in the way of reform which has been possible ; 
and to show by a few figures the difference between the management 
of the two parties in my little State I will refer to a statement which 
I have before me. 

The republican party turned over the State government in 1877; 
they took possession in 1868; but I will take the last three years of 
their domination and compare them with the three years of demo- 
cratic rule. ; 

In 1874 the State tax—that was under republican administration— 
was $427,603.77; in 1875 the State tax was $408,584.71; in 1876 the 
State tax was $380,858.69, making a total of $1,217,047.17 for those 
three years. Now began democratic rule. In 1877 the State tax was 
$327,098.87; in 1878 the State tax was $284,592.28; in 187% the Stato 
tax was $237,625.14, making a total of $849,316.29 in those threo 
years, showing that in three years of democratic rule and policy we 
saved to the people of that little Commonwealth $367,730.88. This 
is the very best commentary that can be put upon our administrations 
of government, that while we have met every public obligation, 
discharged every public duty, administered every law, educated 
the colored people and maintained their schools better than ever 
before, in three years we saved to the tax-payers of that State over 
$368,000, which the republicans in the three years before squandered 
by extravagance. And what, I ask you, Mr. President, do we live for 
under government except it is to secure protection to life and prop- 
erty at the lowest possible cost, and that party which can bring home 
protection to society and to man at the smallest cost upon his labor 
or his income is the party that ought to receive the support of the 
American people. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. President, I was out of my seat yesterday when 
the honorable Senator from Massachusetts, [Mr. Hoar,] in his re- 
searches into ancient history, introduced and read from certain stat- 
utes passed in the State of Louisiana in 1865. The Senator said: 

When the war ended under the administration of Andrew Johnson the demo 
cratic whites of the South were suffered to take possession of the State govern- 
ments of the Gulf States and some of the others. 


* 7 x * * * * 

What then happened? In those States these good white men, who so love the 
negro, proceeded to pass through their various State Legislatures laws intending 
to overthrow practically the effect of that amendment, and to reduce the colored 
people again to slavery. I have some of them here. 

Mr. President, before reading these laws I wish to state briefly what 
did occur, at least in my State, immediately after the war ended. 
We found, those of us who were in the confederate army, when we 
returned to our homes, that a State government was in existence 
under the constitution of 1864, which had been, framed under the 
military government of General Banks with the authority of the Presi- 
dent, and which had been adopted and ratified by the votes of United 
States soldiers and a trifling portion of the people in the city of New 
Orleans and in the military posts immediately around the city. We 
found in office under that constitution a governor who was a repub- 
lican and who always had been a Unionman. In the proudest days of 
secession, when it prevailed all over the State of Louisiana, and when 
it required courage and determination to oppose it or at least not to 
be of it, this man had been a Union man, and his devotion to the 
Union had been rewarded by making him governor of the State. We 
confederate soldiers when we came to our homes, those of us who were 
not disfranchised and were permitted to vote were called upon to 
exercise the elective franchise, and to elect and put in office a new 
State government under the provisions of that constitution, and under 
the proclamation issued by that governor. Instead of (as the Sena- 
tor says) attempting to put in power again those who were fresh 
from the battle-fields and rebellion, we nominated this man for the 
office of governor who had been nominated also by the republican 
party of that State, and we elected him over the last governor of the 
State of Louisiana Curing secession, who was not only one of the 
most gallant and popular men that Louisiana ever produced, but was 
the idol of the soldiers who returned again to citizenship and to cast 
their votes. I took an active part in supporting the re-election of 
this gentleman. I admit it now as one of my political sins for which 
I trust some day to be forgiven. I instance it toshow that in Louisi- 
ana at least there was no proscriptive feeling on the part of the re- 
turned rebels, on the part of the people who were restored to power 
through the proclamation of protection of President Johnson. 

Mr. President, we elected a Legislature, and that Legislature was 
democratic. We elected a governor, and at first and for a long time 
this governor and the Legislature were in thorough accord. This, 
when that Legislature met, be it remembered, was before the adop- 
tion of the fourteenth and fifteenth amendments. The colored man 
had been recently released from slavery; but he had not been made 
a citizen; he had not been made a voter. 

When this Legislature met in November, 1865, some of the colorea 
men in the State of Louisiana had not been emancipated from slav- 
ery more than five or six months, because a large portion of the State 
of Louisiana was under confederate control during the whole war. 
When the war ended, agricultcrists and planters went to work to 
rebuild their fortunes and to recultivate their waste lands. They called 
around them and sought to employ their labor, because each class 
was dependent upon the other, and each had a common interest in 
the agricultural development of the eine. 

Among the planters at that time were a large number of northern 
men who after the war had established their fortunes in Louisiana, 
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bonght or rented plantations, and gone into the cultivation of cot- 
ton and sugar. hat was the planter to do with this labor, newly 
emancipated, without citizenship, utterly ignorant of their own 
rights, utterly ignorant of the rights of employers, utterly unable 
to provide for themselves, utterly unable to do justice to those who 
would employ and feed them and pay them for their labor? It was 
a problem to consider. 

These people, even under the constitution of 1864, (framed by re- 
pubijcans,) were not citizens and were not voters. Under the laws 
of the State they had no right to make contracts. Therefore it be- 
came necessary to enact laws which should permit planters to con- 
tract for labor and should permit laborers to contract with the em- 
ployers, to protect the planter in his contract and to protect the 
laborer in his, and those: laws were passed which the Senator alluded 
to yesterday. They are very shor, and I will read them to show that 
there was nothing in them which proposed to interfere with the man- 
hood or freedom of the recently emancipated slave, or which pro- 
posed—it was the last thing in the intention of any man who voted 
tor these laws and helped enact them, as I did, being a member of 
that Legislature—to interfere with their freedom or their emanci- 
pation or any right which they might have, undefined as those rights 
’ at that time were. The first law was ‘to prevent trespassing.” 

Be it enacted, éc., That whosoever shall enter upon any plantation without the 
permission of the owner or agent, shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and 
shall be liable to be arrested and brought before any court of competent jurisdic- 
tion, and upon proof of the fact shall be fined in a sum not exceeding $100, or im- 
prisoned for a term not exceeding one month. 

Is this an unusual law? Was it not necessary at a time when a 
large number of people were unsettled and nomadic in their habits, 
not knowing their rights; when the country was overrun with tramps 
and discharged soldiers; when this large body of newly-emancipated 
laborers were floating about, uncertain where to pitch their habita- 
tions or theirhomes? Was it unwise or improper to pass such a law 
as this to prevent trespassing on private property ? 

The next act was “to provide for the punishment of persons for 
tampering with, persuading or enticing away, harboring, feeding, or 
secreting laborers, servants, or apprentices.” It provided: 

That any one who shall persuade or entice away, feed, harbor, or secrete an 
person who leaves his or her employer, with whom she or he has contracted, or is 
assigned to live, or any apprentice who is bound as an apprentice, without the 
permenen of his or her employer, said person or persons so offending shall be 

iable for damages to the employer, and also upon conviction thereof shall be sub- 
ject to pay a fine of not more than $500 nor less than $10. 

This was to prevent the interference with contracts made by em- 
ployers with this people. It was to prevent one employer seeking to 
entice away this class of labor from another, depriving that other 
who might have invested his capital in planting a crop and improv- 
ing it of the power to continue the cultivation of that crop. It sought 
at the same time to protect the rights of employers and employés. 

The third law was “to punish in certain cases the employers of 
laborers or apprentices.” It was an act for the protection of the 
laborers or the apprentices: 

‘That hereafter any person who shall employ any laborer or apprentice, who is 
already under contract for service for any period of time to any other person, and 
before such time of service shall have elapsed, so as to deprive such first em ployer 
of the services of such laborer or apprentice, shall be deemed and held guilty of a 
misdemeanor, and shall, upon conviction thereof, before any court of competent 
jurisdiction, be punished by a fino of not less than ten nor more than five hundred 


dollars, &c. 
* ~ * * * * 


That any person who shall discharge from his employment any laborer or appren- 
tice, during the term of service agreed upon between such employer and such laborer 
or apprentice, or at the expiration of such term of service, Thal, upon the request 
of said laborer or apprentice, give to him or her a written certificate of such dis- 
charge, and upon refusal to do so, shall be deemed guilty of misdemeanor, &c. 

Mr. President, if theso acts were so wrong and if they were passed 
by a Legislature lately engaged in red-handed rebellion, by whom, 
let me ask, were they approved, and why should I and the members 
of that Legislature who voted for the enactment of these laws he 
condemned as sinners while the governor who signed and approved 
them, and in accordance with whose recommendation they were 
passed, shall be exalted and placed ina niche and catalogued as a 
saint? I find that these acts were approved by J. Madison Wells, 
governor of the State of Louisiana—J. Madison Wells, a Union man 
all through the war; J. Madison Wells, a republican; J. Madison 
Wells, a friend of the colored man; J. Madison Wells, an obscuro in- 
dividual in those days, but who has grown to greater notoriety in 
these when he has become the President-maker of this country, the 
president of the returning board that made Mr. Hayes President and 
gave the republican party control of this Government not only for 
the past four years, but at the present time; and these laws had no 
more earnest advocate in that Legislature than the vice-president of 
that same returning board, Hon. Thomas C. Anderson, who at that 
time was a senator and a leader in the Legislature. 

I do not know where these laws were found or from what code 
they were derived. I only know what I was told by their author at 
the time. He said—and the Senator from Massachusetts can inform 
me whether it is so or not—that they were copies almost verbatim et 
diteratim of the Massachusetts statutes in force at that period regu- 


lating vagrancy and the employment of laborers and apprentices. 
It was said that similar statutes existed on every statute-book in the 
Northern and Western States; and it is only by an unfair criticism 
made after tho lapse of fifteen years, or if made at that time made 
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by those who attempted to inaugurate a war between the races, that 
these laws can be construed into laws intended to fasten slavery on 
the colored people. 

So much for this, Mr. President. The honorable Senator also, in 
the course of his remarks, dug up the dead bones of some almost 
forgotten incidents in the history of reconstruction in Louisiana, and 
if it pleases him in his hyena-like instincts to gnaw these mouldy 
bones, if he can find any gristle or marrow in them, I am satisfied 
that he shall do soso long as his term in the Senate shall last. I have 
heard them alluded to frequently. They have been replied to and 
refuted and answered and explained over and over again, and I cer- 
tainly do not intend either now or at any future period to consume 
any more of the time of the Senate in discussing those things. 

The other day, Mr. President, in his concluding speech, my colleague 
(Mr. KELLOGG ] took occasion to criticise my statement of the Louisiana 
State debt. I said then that at the end of the war the debt of Louisi- 
ana was under $5,000,000. I find by accurate figures that it did not 
reach $4,200,000. Atthe session of the Legislature to which I alluded, 
the Legislature of 1866-67, an act was passed authorizing the issue of 
bonds for levee purposes. And hereI may say en passant that the state- 
ment of the gentleman that that Legislature incurred liabilities to the 
extent of $16,000,000 above the revenue of the State is so absurd that 
it would dignify it by pronouncing it to be untrue. Those bonds which 
wero issued for levee purposes constituted the whole debt created by 
that Legislature, and only a portion of those bonds, and a limited por- 
tion, were used by the then existing State government. Before the 
bonds were issued and put upon the market Governor Wells had been 
removed by military order, and the larger portion of those bonds re- 
mained unused and unnegotiated until Governor Warmoth’s admin- 
istration was inauguarated in 1868, and were negotiated by that 
administration and applied to its purposes, and formed literally and 
really a part of the debt of reconstruction. 

I find that the bonded debt of the State of Louisiana in 1868 was a 
little upward of eight million dollars. That included the debt bsfore 
the war—upward of four million dollars; it included so much of those 
bonds authorized for levee purposes as had been issued, and it in- 
cluded whatever indebtedness was created during the interregnum be- 
tween the removal of Wells and the installment of the new government 
in 1868, during which time we had at least two military rulers, who 
performed all the functions and exercised all the powers of governors 
of the State, and used what funds they found in the treasury, what 
funds were derived from taxation, and of course negotiated such 
bonds as were considered necessary for their purposes. 

In 1870, only two brief years afterward, I find that the bonded debt 
of the State was $17,721,000; that it was increased nearly ten million 
dollars in two years of radical rule under the first governor elected 
under reconstruction, and I find that it shortly reached under the 
same governor the amount of $25,000,000, the limit fixed by the then 
constitution; and it was this debt which the succeeding administra- 
tion of my colleague undértook to settle and to reduce by the fund- 
ing act passed in 1874—a debt of $8,000,000 at the outset when the 
democratic party went out of power, when, I say further, the people 
of Louisiana went out of power, and a debt of $25,000,000 in four brief 
years afterward. And where was that money oapeneae What evi- 
dence is there in Louisiana that the people were benefited by the ex- 
penditure of a single dollar of it? What work of public improvement 
was executed? What railroad was built? Where is there through- 
out the length and breadth of that State evidence that a dollar of it 
was appropriated to other purposes than to maintain the vast pomp 
and power and expense of the government then existing ? 

I am willing to admit that the debt was but slightly exaggerated, 
not at all probably so far as bonds were concerned, during the admin- 
istration of my colleague; but there may have béen good reasons for 
that. During the first two years of his administration his title was 
so disturbed and doubtful, being contested both at home and in both 
Houses of Congress, that he would have had little or no credit had 
he chosen or desired to issue new obligations of the State of Louisi- 
ana; and the last two years of his administration it happened that, 
through the instrumentality of the late Vice-President, by the Wheeler 
compromise, we had a democratic majority in the lower House of the 
Legislature, who would have sanctioned no such proceeding, and the 
governor was powerless to issue new obligations of the State, even 
if he had desired to do so, as to which I express no opinion. 

But, Mr. President, he dealt with a bonded debt of $25,000,000 ; he 
dealt with a debt which he says was a valid debt of the State of 
Louisiana for $25,000,000; and he took that debt and by an act passed 
by his Legislature reduced it 40 per cent., and told the creditors hold- 
ing that indebtedness that they could have new bonds at 60 per cent. 
of the face value thereof, or none at all. Forty per cent. he lopped 
off and 60 per cent. was given to the creditors. Into this caldron 
went all the bonds, good and bad, into hotchpotch, as lawyers would 
say, and they came out new consolidated bonds at sixty cents on the 
dollar of their original face value; and all so-called legal outstanding 
warrants issued by his administration and the preceding administra- 
tion went into that same caldron and were also funded into honds at 
60 per cent.on the dollar. Whether they were good or bad; whether 
they were issued in pursuance of law or without; whether they were 
issued for consideration or without; whether the people of Louisiana 
derived any benefit from them or not, they went before that fund- 
ing board and were changed into new bonds at sixty cents on the 
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dollar and 7 per cent. interest. If these were all good bonds and a 
valid indebtedness, I say no greater act of repudiation was ever 
committed than this, and even if accepted by the creditor, it was 
accepted, as he said the other day, on the principle of “stand and 
deliver ;” but if they were not good and valid bonds, and the people 
of Louisiana challenge the assertion, then an immense amount of ille- 
gal and fraudulent indebtedness was so changed and converted that 
the people of Louisiana were not able to sift the good from the bad, 
to ascertain for what they were really liable, or to inquire if this in- 
debtedness really existed. In this dilemma by their constitutional 
convention they adopted an ordinance in which, finding it impossible 
to investigate this debt, they shouldered it all. Finding at the same 
time that the people were unable to pay taxes to a sufficient amount 
to pay 7 per cent. interest on this debt, they were compelled to scale 
the interest, and ask the creditors holding these bonds under the sanc- 
tion of the constitutional amendment to do what the Senator asked 
them to do with the principal, only we asked them to reduce the inter- 
est to an amount scarcely less than bonds are being negotiated at 
now day by day, while he, under the same circumstances, with the 
same compulsion, asked them to knock off 40 per cent. of the prin- 
cipal. Isay, Mr. President, that the people of Louisiana have assumed 
burdens equal and sufficient to that which is carried by any people in 
this country. There is no State North or West which can be brought 
into comparison. If they are ground down by a burdensome debt, and 
if they feel the obligation resting upon them to pay it, which obliga- 
tion I admit, itis because they have received consideration for those 
debts, or those debts were contracted by governments chosen by their 
own people, and they were contracted for public works; the benefits 
of this indebtedness are all around them, and it would ill become 
them to quarrel with the payment of that for which they honestly 
contracted and for which they have received full and valuable con- 
sideration. 

There is:no such case in Louisiana. The money for which these 
bonds were issued was squandered away. The people never derived 
any benefit from their sale. They grew poorer and poorer day by 
day, but the taxes were ground from them to pay the interest on 
these bonds. They never felt any moral obligation, because they did 
not empower their agents to issue these bonds. They never felt them 
to be a legal obligation, because they received no consideration for 
their issue. Therefore the people of Louisiana cannot be charged 
with repudiation, but, on the contrary, have done more than any 
people in this country in the way of shouldering a burdensome debt 
which they had little or nothing to do with creating. 

The honorable Senator alluded the other day also to the election 
of 1878 and to my election as Senator. In the election of 1878 the 
republican party had no organization in the State of Lonisiana. 
They had no ticket in the field in that election that he complains of 
as having been fraudulent and carried by force and violence. The 
republicans had no ticket. There was a national State ticket; there 
was a democratic State ticket, and in some few parishes the republic- 
ans ran a parish ticket, and ran candidates for the Legislature. In 
the city of New Orleans, where we both live, they ran none. They 
had no candidates for Congress; they supportedstwo men calling 
themselves nationals, running as greenback candidates, who, with 
the exception of their greenback principles, were democrats then 
and are democrats now. They supported a candidate for State treas- 
urer who called himself a national greenback candidate. The repub- 
licans had no candidate for State office, and they elected but few 
members of the legislature. In the Legislature which elected me 
I received 99 votes, including the vote of my opponent, and he 
received 29 votes, making it 99 to 29. There were two vacancies, one 
caused by the death of a democrat and one by the absence of a demo- 
erat; so that really the Legislature stood 101 democrats to 29 repub- 
licans. Deducting all the doubtful men and doubtful parishes which 
he speaks about, the democratic majority would still have been 
nearly three to one. 

My colleague says that in the parish of Caddo I was voted for by 
three democratic representatives who were never elected. This is on 
a par with many of his other statements. The parish of Caddo had 
a republican senator, who voted against me, and was only entitled to 
two representatives, who of course voted for me. But the election 
that he speaks of in the parish of Caddo was investigated by a grand 
jury. It was investigated by a petit jury of the city of New Orleans 
before a tribunal of the Government’s own seeking, the United States 
court. The election commissioners were brought on for trial ; they 
were, I will not say prosecuted, but persecuted, to the extreme extent 
of the law, and were acquitted by the jury, who found them not 
guilty. On that jury there was not a single democrat. So much for 
that, Mr. President. 

Now I wish to speak in relation to another matter introduced by 
my colleague in. his speech the other day and repeated on the floor 
to-day by the senior Senator from Massachusetts, the charge that the 
lottery company caused the downfall of the Packard government and 
that the lottery company was rewarded for those glorious services by 
being made perpetual under the constitution framed by the conven- 
tion and submitted to the people. Before going into the question of 
what the lottery company did or did not do I want to state for the 
information of my colleague and the Senator from Massachusetts 
that the statement that that constitution made the lottery company 
perpetual is altogether untrue. A simple examination of the consti- 
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tution, which laid open before my colleague and from which he read, 
would have shown him that fact. 

The Louisiana Lottery Company is one of the funguses which grew 
out of the carpet-bag government of 1868. It was chartered by the 
first republican Legislature of 1868. It was granted complete and 
absolute monopoly, and it was granted a term of thirty years. All 
that the constitutional convention did was to propose that this com- 
pany might have a contract, as she had asserted in the courts with 
judgment in her favor. All that the constitutional conventiot did 
was to recognize the existing right of the Louisiana Lottery Com- 
pany to draw lotteries until 1895, and it absolutely prohibited it or 
any other lottery company from any existence in Louisiana there- 
after, and any Legislature from chartering or incorporating such a 
company. At the same time it did away with the exclusive privilege 
of the lottery company during that period. I read from the consti- 
tution of Louisiana: 

The General Assembly shall have authority to grant lottery charters or privi- 
leges: Provided, Each charter or privilege shall pay not less than $40,000 per an- 
num in money into the treasury of the State: And provided further, That all char- 
ters shall cease and expire on the ist of January, 1895, from which timo all lot- 
teries are prohibited in the State. 

The $40,000 per annum now provided by law to be paid by the Lonisiana State 
Lottery Company, according to the provisions of its charter, granted in the year 
1868, shall belong to the Charity Hospital of New Orleans, and the charter of ‘said 
company is recognized as a contract ae on the State for the period therein 
specified, except its monopoly clause, which is hereby abrogated, and all laws con- 
t to the provisions of this article are hereby declared null and void: Provided, 
Said company shall file a written renunciation of all its monopoly features in the 
office of the secretary of State within sixty days after the ratification of this con- 
stitution. 

The o~- that this company had anything to do by the uso of its 
political influence with the downfall of the Packard government or 
the maintenance of the Nicholls government is so absurd as not to 
deserve consideration here. It is founded on the idle talk of amem- 
ber of the constitutional convention appealing for the passage of 
this ordinance. The lottery company, chartered as it was under 
radical rule, possessing as it did probably a large number of repub- 
licans among its stockholders and perhaps a republican representa- 
tion among its directors, was not apt to have taken such a position 
even if it had had such power. But the lottery company did no 
more, if it did as much, than probably many other bankers and cor- 
porations, and wealthy men in the city of New Orleans, who sympa- 
thized with the Nicholls government and who advanced and loaned 
their money to maintain that government until it should be able to 
maintain itself. That government maintained itself because it rep- 
resented the people of Louisiana, because it represented the tax-pay- 
ers of Louisiana, because it represented the majority of the voters of 
Louisiana, because it represented its merchants, its planters, its bank- 
ers, its landholders, its mechanics, its professional men, its men of edu- 
cation, its men of property, and a large proportion of its labor, both 
black and white. 

In conclusion, the honorable gentleman the other day having eulo- 
gized the condition of Louisiana under his beneficent administration, 
I wish to read but a few words from a report made to Congress describ- 
ing the working of that government as found by a congressional com- 
mittee. The report I read from is the report of the Hoar committee 
made by its chairman, Hon. GrorcE F. Hoar, to the Forty-third 
Congress. The report says: 

The general condition of affairs in the State of Louisiana seems to be as follows : 
The conviction has been general among the whites since 1872 that the Kellogg gov- 
ernment was a usurpation. This conviction among them bas been strengthened by 
the acts of the Kellogg legislature in abolishing existing courts and jadges and 
substituting others presided over by judges appointed by Kellogg, having extra- 
ordinary and exclusive jurisdiction over political questions ; by changes in the 
laws centralizing in the governor every form of political control, including the sus- 
pension of the elections; by continuing the returning board with absolute power 
over the returns of elections; by the extraordin provisions enacted for the trial 
of titles and claims to office; by the conversion of the police force maintained at 
the expense of the city of New Orleans into an armed brigade of State militia, sub- 
ject to the command of the governor—— 


Mr. HOAR. Does the Senator from Louisiana state to the Senate 
that that is contained in my report? 

Mr. JONAS. Yes, sir; I state this—— 

Mr. HOAR. I think he has read far enough for me to be warranted 
in absolutely denying it. 

Mr. JONAS. I state what I said before, that it is in the report of 
the Hoar committee, submitted to Congress by Hon. GrorcE F. 
Hoar, its chairman. 

Mr. HOAR. Will the Senator allow me to make a statement in one 
sentence ? 

Mr. JONAS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HOAR. The minority of the committee sent down to Lonisi- 
ana in the first instance submitted a report drawn up by Mr. Clarkson 
N. Potter, an eminent democrat. When that minority returned, I, as 
chairman oi the committee, submitted the report to the House as the 
report of those gentlemen. 

Mr. JONAS. That is what I said you did: 

Mr. HOAR. I understand. Subsequently I submitted my own 
views and those of Mr. Wheeler and Mr. FRYE in a separate report. 
Does the Senator from Louisiana think it quite honest to leave what 
he has said as a statement of the fact, and when he knows those 
circumstances; that he should say to the Senate, “ This is a report 
submitted by Mr. Hoar to the House,” and stop there? That would 
tend to make anybody who did not know the fact except from his 
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statement believe it was my report. The Senator from Louisiana 
knew perfectly well that it was not. 

Mr. JONAS. I am not dis d to accept any lesson as to honesty 
from the honorable Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. HOAR. I did not undertake—— 

Mr. JONAS. If he had bided his time in patience I should have 
given to the Senate the whole history. What I said is true, that it 
was the report of the Hoar committee. What I said is true, that it 
was submitted to the House under the signature of Hon. GEORGE F. 
Hoar. Would it be necessary for me to say to Senators on either 
side of the Chamber that the honorable Senator from Massachusetts 
never coincided with the conclusions of this report? Does a Senator 
here imagine that he has the magnanimity to be generous, much less 
to do justice, to the people of a Southern State? It needed no 
explanation from me, but I intended to make it. 

Mr. HOAR. If the Senator chooses to leave it there, I have no 
objection. 

r. JONAS. The report from which I was reading continues: 

By the creation in some places of monopolies in markets, gas-making, water- 
works, and ferries, cleaning vaults, removing filth, and doing work as whariingers ; 
by the abolition of courts with election judges and the substitution of other courts 
with judges appointed by Kellogg in evasion of the constitution of the State; by 
enactments punishing criminally all persons who attempted to fill official positions 
unless returned by the returning board; by unlimited appropriations for the pay- 
ment of militia expenses and for the payment of legislative warrants, vouchers, 
and checks issued during the years 1870 to 1872; by laws declaring that no person 
in arrears for taxes after default published shall bring any suit in any court of the 
State, or allowed to be a witness in his own behalf—measures which, when coupled 
with the extraordinary burdens of taxation, have seemed to vest, in the language 
of Governor Kellogg’s counsel, ‘‘a degree of power in the governor of a State 
scarcely exercised by any sovereign in the world.” 

This report, submitted as I stated, is signed by the names of 
Charles Foster, now governor of Ohio, William Walter Phelps, 
Clarkson N. Potter, and Samuel 8S. Marshall of Illinois, two repub- 
licans and two democrats. A minority report was made and signed 
by the honorable Senator from Massachusetts, by Mr. FRYE, now a 
Senator on this floor, and by the late Vice-President—a minority 
report which, as I said, so little commended itself to the minority of 
the committee that Mr. Wheeler lost no time in going to the South to 
assist himself in destroying the conclusion to which he had arrived 
in his report. . 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, I did not intend to again occupy 
the attention of the Senate regarding the question of the debt of the 
State of Louisiana, nor would I now except that I think it necessary 
before the occasion passes away to again, as I did a day or two since, 
set aright the statements of my colleague, not only in regard to the 
debt of Louisiana but in relation to other matters. 

The Senate, as did you yourself, sir, heard my colleague day before 
yesterday contradict a statement made by me regarding the amount 
of the debt of Louisiana when the war broke out, that is to say, in 
1861. This morning my colleague comes into the Senate and, refer- 
ring to the statement I then made, says again that he finds after inves- 
tigation that the debt of Louisiana, in 1861, was less than $5,000,000. 

Mr. JONAS. Will the Senator excuse me ? 

Mr. KELLOGG. Certainly. 

Mr. JONAS. I stated inmy speech the other day what I have said 
to-day, (I stated it from memory then,) that the debt was something 
less than $5,000,000 at that time. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I think that is what I said. 

Mr. JONAS. You said that I stated that it was scarcely anything, 
not $5,000,000. I stated the other day that it was near $5,000,000. 

Mr. KELLOGG. The Recorp will show. My remarks then made 
and the colloquy that occurred between myself and my colleague are 
published. I am now addressing myself to what my colleague has 
said to-day. The other day my colleague said that tho ante-bellum 
debt was verysmall. Subsequently, in some remarks that I had occa- 
sion to make in reply to him, I said, referring to his remarks, that he 
had said the debt was small, and then I proceeded to state that it 
amounted in 1861 to something like ten million dollars. My col- 
league then replied that it was about five million dollars. I met that 
with a counter-statement that it was $10,000,000, To-day after in- 
vestigation, as he says himself, one day having elapsed, he comes into 
the Senate and deliberately tells the Senate that his statement made 
day before yesterday was correct. 

Mr. President, a matter of public debt is a matter of record not 
easily to be disputed ; and it requires a remarkable amount of assur- 
ance, it seems to me, for any man after deliberation to come into the 
Senate and speak in regard to a controverted question of that kind 
without bringing forward some documentary evidence to substantiate 
what he may say. Some men are best answered by silence and by 
withholding the words that leap impulsively to the lips; but I cannot 
afford to let this and other statements of my colleague go unchal- 
lenged; therefore to-day once again I place upon record my state- 
ment in regard to the condition of the public debt of Louisiana. 

In 1872, as is well known, Iran for governorin Louisiana. Colonel 
McEnery ran against me. James Graham, an old citizen of Louisiana, 
well known throughout the State, ran upon the McEnery ticket as the 
candidate of the democratic party for State auditor. He had pre- 
viously been auditor, and was well and intimately acquainted with 
the financial condition of the State. On the Ist day of June, 1871, 
he made a report in regard to the public debt of Louisiana. I read 
from his statement, being the conclusion of several pages of a report 


setting forth in extenso the items of the public debt and the dates of 
the acts of the Legislature under which the bonds or certificates of 
indebtedness or warrants representing the debt were issued: 

Public debt of the State of Louisiana on December 31, 1861, $10,157,882.12. 

I call the attention of my colleague to my statement here of day 
before yesterday, which appears in the RecorpD of yesterday. 

Public debt of the State of Louisiana on the inauguration of the State admin- 
stration of 1868, $14,347,051.02. 

Again I call the attention of my colleague to my statement in yes- 
terday’s RECORD. 

Mr. JONAS. How much of that debt was a bonded debt? 

Mr. KELLOGG. It is set forth—— 

Mr. JONAS. It is about eight million dollars. 

Mr. KELLOGG. If my colleague will send me a statement that I 
furnished him a short time ago for his information, I can state it. 

Mr. JONAS. The Reporter has it for the moment. I read the 
amount; it is something over $8,000,000. We are talking of the 
bonded debt, not of the saisve and floating debt. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Why, Mr. President, my colleague said a short 
time since that the entire debt was less than five millions. I see the 
ex-Secretary of the Treasury before me. I wonder what would he 
think if I were to state what the public debt of the United States 
was and confine my statement to one class of interest-bearing bonds 
and exclude entirely certificates of indebtedness and valid warrants 
or other evidence of indebtedness authorized by acts of Congress, 

But I continue to read from the report of tie auditor: 

Public debt of the State of Louisiana on inauguration of present administra- 
tion, 1868, $14,347,051,02. 

Public debt of the State of Louisiana on November 30, 1870, $23,427,952.29. 

Now, mark! here follows the certificate of the auditor : 

I hereby certify that I have examined and compared the foregoing statements 
of the debts and liabilities of the State for the years 1861, 1868, and 1870, to June 
1, 1871, and found them correct in every particular. 

JAMES GRAHAM, Auditor. 

Now, sir, unless my colleague rises to his feet and denounces this 
statement as a fabrication, as not authentic—a statement made by 
a State auditor, a man who was subsequently a candidate upon the 
democratic ticket of 1872 for the same position—I am compelled 
to say that no member of this Senate can place any reliance upon 
what he may say, howsoever emphatic his assertion may be regard- 
ing the public debt of Louisiana. : 

r. JONAS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Rois in the chair.) Does 
the Senator from Louisiana yield to his colleague ? 

Mr. KELLOGG. Oh, certainly. 

Mr. JONAS. I desire to say that I place no more reliance upon the 
statement of Mr. James Graham, then auditor of the State, than I 
do upon any document or statement emanating from the then govern- 
ment of the State. Mr. James Graham was auditor of the Warmoth 
government. Mr. James Graham was not a candidate on a demo- 
cratic ticket. He was a candidate on a fusion ticket, so called, in 
which I took very little stock. I did not vote for Mr. James Graham, 
and I do not recognize his statements here any more than I recognize 
any other executive or legislative reports of that time. I say the 
figures show, the very statement my colleague holds in his hand 
shows, that the bonded debt, a legitimate debt of the State of Lou- 
isiana (she owed no other) in 1861, was under $5,000,000, and that 
in order to make the amount of $10,000,000 he includes the contingent 
liability of the State for the property banks, which has never been 
included as a part of the debt of the State, and which will never 
have to be paid by the State, because the banks are able to pay it, 
and which has never been included in any plan of funding or of settle- 
ment of the State debt. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Ican only say that my colleague is entirely mis- 
taken in all his statements. I assert that the State debt was ac- 
knowledged on all sides to be as Graham certified it. A few moments 
since I sent to the Library for Gayarre’s History of Louisiana up to 
and including the year 1861. I need only say that Gayarre is one of 
the most accomplished as he is one of the most respectable gentlemen 
in Louisiana. His reputation for learning and research is great, and 
he stands unimpeached and unimpeachable. He states that the debt 
of Louisiana when the war broke out was about ten million dollars. 
All contemporaneous history bearing upon this matter corroborates 
this statement, and I have never heard it denied until I heard it 
denied by my colleague on this floor. 

A tabulated statement of that debt was made by a committee that 
I appointed after I became governor, 2 committee consisting, with 
two or three exceptions, of democrats, representing the largest busi- 
ness interests of New Orleans. At their bead was Jolin Phelps, then 
president of the cotton exchange, a conspicuous democrat. This com- 
mittee over their joint signatures certitied to the correctness of this 
statement. Will my colleague say that John Phelps and Moses 
Greenwood (who was also on that committee) are not reputable men, 
as he has said in regard to Mr. Graham? Why did his party place 
Mr. Graham as their candidate upon the democratic ticket of 1872? 
Why, in all the addresses sent broadcast throughout the State, did 
they say, “ Here is a man who has been faithful to his trust in every 
position?” It was conceded that Graham was the very best man iu 
point of ability, reputation, and standing upon the entire democratic 
ticket. Does my colleague now say that he would not regard as 
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authentic or trustworthy any statement made by him in regard to 
the public debt ? 

Mr. JONAS. I did not go so far as that. 

Mr. KELLOGG. This will be news in Louisiana, startling news, 
indeed. But, sir, I do not think it necessary to follow my colleague 
in all his statements in review of what I said the other day. He did, 
however, if I recollect aright, say that I had stated that three repre- 
sentatives voted for him who were elected from Caddo Parish. I 
then proceeded to show that the three members alluded to were im- 
properly elected in that parish. I did then state that “there were 
three members and one senator from Caddo.” I knew, of course, that 

one senator held over. He was a republican, a black man. Later 
I said: 

The three democratic members from Caddo Parish, who in the Legislature that 
elected my colleague voted for him, were chosen from a parish having about 4,000 
colored voters and about 1,600 white. 

Mr. JONAS. Will my colleague permit me to interrupt him? 

Mr. KELLOGG. Oh, yes. 

Mr. JONAS. How is it you did not know that the parish of Caddo 
had only two representatives and that only two voted for me? 

Mr. KELLOGG. The parish of Caddo had three representatives 
when I was governor. 

Mr. JONAS. It had only two. 
1878 fixed it at two. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Iam about to state to my colleague, if he will be 
patient, that at the time I was governor, and until the Nicholls gov- 
ernment passed a new apportionment act in 1878, there were three 
members from the parish of Caddo, and my statement was that the 
democratic members from Caddo Parish were in the Legisiature that 
elected my colleague and voted for him; that they were chosen from 
a parish having about four thousand colored and about sixteen hun- 
dred white votes. Supposing that the same apportionment existed, 
I stated that there were three members who voted for him when I 
should have stated that there were two. My ee was present 
and could easily have then corrected me. The point I made was that 
the members of the Legislature chosen from Caddo Parish, returned 
as democratic, who voted for my colleague, were returned in contra- 
vention of law and in violation of the statute of the State from a 
parish that numbered 4,000 biack voters against 1,600 white voters; 
a parish that was and is republican; a parish that in 1876, even, gave 
a large majority for Hayes, undisputed and upon the face of the re- 
turns, returning a senator then and three members of the lower house. 
The gist of my argument was that these members who voted for my 
colleague represented a parish that was republican, and I went on 
then to show that in order to control the votes absolutely and take 
them out from under the supervision of the United States officers, 

although the law of the State specifically provided that there should 
be but one ballot-box at each poll, the authorities put two boxes at 
each poll, and compelled the voters who voted for State officers and 
members of the Legislature to deposit their ballots in one box and 
those who voted for Federal officers to put their ballots in another 
box. 

The Senate will understand, and I think the country will under- 
stand, that what I was aiming to show was the manner in which my 
colleague was elected. The only answer he now makes is that as a 
matter of fact there were two members of the lower house elected 
from Caddo Parish, when I asserted, supposing the representation 
was the same as in previous years or having in my mind the old ap- 
portionment, that there were three. Upon that he gravely rises in 
the Senate of the United States and says that all the statements I 
have made ought to be challenged, forgetting, as he always does— 
forgetting, as the party he represents alwa;s does—the great, stalk- 
ing, majestic fact behind that the right of suffrage hes heen trampled 
under foot; that the right of 4,000 freemen to vote \\;s denied in 
Caddo Parish and two members were sent to represent « u.inority of 
the voters of that parish whose commissions were written in fraud 
and in blood. The facts of that election were disclosed by the in- 
vestigation headed by the Senator from Colorado, [Mr. TELLER.] I 
would he were in his seat to-day that he might, as I know he desires, 
testify to the facts that investigation disclosed and state to the Sen- 
ate the number of men who were murdered in that parish and at the 
election of the Legislature in 1878 which chose my colleague, the 
men who were whipped and driven into the swamps, the ballot-boxes 
that were rifled, the returns or results that were changed by the 
local returning boards, by the officers at the polls who were all ap- 
pointed hy the governor or by his appointees, men who counted the 
votes, and reached a result that to every fair-minded man was known 
to be an outrage upon all fairness and in disregard of alllaw. Now, 
if I have made my colleague understand the point I was making the 
other day upon Caddo, I pass from that to something else. 

Mr. JONAS. I ask permission to interrupt my colleague. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Certainly. 

Mr. JONAS. Ionly want to state that so far as the parish of Caddo 
is concerned, I believe the election of 1876 was the single, solitary 
time when the republicans carried that parish. Caddo Parish gavea 
democratic majority in 1+68; it gave a democratic majority in 1874; 
it gave a democratic majority in 1878; it gave a democratic majority 
in 1880, and was represented by democrats elected at all these elec- 
tions. Eighteen hundred and seventy-six was the solitary exception, 
when it gave a republican majority. 
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Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, in 1868—I have not the record be- 
fore me, but I am confident that the republicans carried that parish ; 
they certainly did in 1870 in the election of members of the Legisla- 
ture ; and in 1872 it is well known that the supervisors, appointed by 
the then governor at the behest of the democratic campaign commit- 
tee, counted me out; that is to say, false returns were made. We 
showed that fully afterward. In 1874, when the same thing was 
repeated, I made the proof so positive that‘ Clarkson N. Potter, 
William Walter Phelps, and 8. S. Marshall, a congressional commit- 
tee, two of whom were democrats, made a statement over their signa- 
tures that the republicans were entitled to the three members of the 
lower house and one senator from Caddo, and they were admitted to 
the Legislature and served their entire terms. Caddo Parish contains 
the second city in the State, the city of Shreveport. 

And now, sir, let me in passing place this upon your records. Iam 
credibly informed, and I now charge, that the ways and methods of 
the democratic party of Caddo have wiped out in the last eighteen 
months every vestige of aschool in that parish. We left $10,000 
when the Packard government was overthrown and when I went 
out of office to the credit of the school fund, and every dollar was 
frittered away. Welefttwenty-odd schools. They aregone. During 
the war the awful ravages made by the chariot of Mars in Loutsiana 
where the war raged fiercest left no greater or more complete devasta- 
tion than the democracy of Caddo have left in regard to the school 
system in that parish during the last year and a half. 

Now, let my colleague rise and defend the administration of the 
democracy of Louisiana, and especially of Caddo Parish,in refer- 
ence to the great and much-vaunted system of public schools in the 
South, about which I heard so much yesterday from the Senator from 
Georgia that I felt like rising to my feet and giving him this item 
except that I thought the Senator from Georgia liked me so little that 
he would not have hailed my interruption with satisfaction. I might 
say the same of other parishes in the State; but I will content myself 
with this as an illustration of the enlightenment, the civilization, and 
the great desire, so often expressed, that the freedmen should be edue 
cated, in order that they may become good citizens, that they may 
properly wield the inestimable gift of free suffrage. I was told bya 
judge of the district court, now in this city, last night that one of the 
police jury of that parish had told him that they did not intend to 
collect the school tax; that they did not believe in educating the 
freedmen anyway. 

Having now, as I hope, in some measure at least, re-established the 
correctness of some of the statements which were called in question 
by my colleague, I will proceed to reply to some two or three other 
statements made by him controverting remarks of mine made the 
other day in regard to the public debt of Louisiana. Ispeak of course 
only from recollection. If I heard my colleague aright, he stated 
that on examination he had found my statement that there were over 
sixteen millions appropriated by the democratic Legislatures of 1865, 
1866, and 1867 so utterly preposterous that it was not worthy of con- 
tradiction. I suppose the point he made that I had misstated the 
number of members of Caddo he thought was quite sufficient to set 
at rest this statement in regard to this great appropriation if he but 
denied it. Sir, I hold in my hand a statement containing the appro- 
priations made in detail during all these years. This statement was 
taken from the records of the auditor of the State: 


List of appropriations made at the extra session of December, 1865. 
RID sv ccccs scostkdcchstasenscsss Seteetsnvavesgnsanucaunrae 
Levee bond 

There are other items which I will not read, but the sum total is 
$1,177,546.17. 
Special appropriations made by the Legislature in 1866, giving the number of the acts 


where made. 
TRG CRIES 5 oe iia cece Beaa eit ods coas epee STs $75, 000 
Governor authorized to issue certificates of indebtedness............... 2, 010, 000 
Governor to issue bonds for warrants of treasury...........-..0+--..06+ 1, 505, 000 


I will not vex the ears of the Senate by reading the other items of 
appropriation which are set forth specifically, but the grand total 
was $5,300,399.75. 

Special appropriations made in 1867, giving the number of the act whero found. 

These cover an entire page of items of appropriations referring 
to thirty or forty acts and the number of each act, amounting to 
$10,651,608.90. 

Recapitulation. 


Amount of appropriations in 1865 .............2-2-0-2--eeeeee se eeee $1, 177, 546 17 
Amount of appropriations in 1866 5, 300, 399 75 
Amount of appropriations in 1867 10, 651, 608 90 


17, 129, 554 82 


Making a million in excess of that which I stated the other day. 

Mr. President, it is impossible for me to go on in detail much further 
in regard to the statements made by my colleague. There is one im- 
portant matter, however, one that I wish to be more specific in regard 
to and relating to the debt of Louisiana. I went over this ground 
the other day with some particularity ; and although what I have 
to say may be substantially a repetition of mach that L then said, in 
view of what my colleague has said to-day I feel justified in aguin 
referring to it. The debt of Louisiana when I became governor 
amounted in round numbers to $24,000,000. We pas-ed a funding 
bill, authorizing the funding of that debt at sixty cents on the dollar, 
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and contemporaneously with that act we submitted certain constitu- 
tional amendments which were adopted by the people of the State, 
making the debt created by these bonds a binding, valid, and constitu- 
tional debt, “‘ which the State could in no wise impair.” We proceeded 
to submit that adjustment to the bondholders or creditors of the State, 
and they accepted the provisions of the a aeekee to such an ex- 
tent that when I went out of office some $11,000,000 of the new funded 
bonds had been issued, representing dollar for dollar the old debt that 
I found when I went into office and 40 per cent. besides. 

In the mean time I had carried the a of the legality of the 
issue of some $5,000,000 of that $24,000,000 to the supreme court of the 
State, which court decided that the bonds were issued in contraven- 
tion of law and that the State was not bound to provide for their pay- 
ment. This decision was afterward, I believe, concurred in by the 
United StatesSupreme Court. Deduct those bonds from the $24,000,000, 
and the reduction by the funding, and it leaves the debt as it was 
when I went out of office, about eleven million dollars in round num- 
bers. The Nicholls government funded the residue of outstanding 
bonds, increasing this debt about a million, thus making the debt as 
funded, in round numbers, $12,000,000. 

The Nicholls government, after the overthrow of the Packard gov- 
ernment, a by joint resolution of the Legislature that this debt 
should be regarded as the valid and binding debt of the State. The 
supreme court of the State, Chief-Justice Manning ene, com- 
posed exclusively of democrats appointed by Mr. Nicholls, passed 
upon the question as to the legality of those bonds. They also passed 
upon the question of the constitutionality of the funding bill, which 
was directly put at issue by the attorney-general of the State. This 
was done we to satisfy any existing doubts in the minds of credi- 
tors at home and abroad as to the validity of that debt. The supreme 
court unanimously decided that the funding bill of 1874 was valid, 
that the constitutional amendments were legally adopted by a major- 
ity of the people of the State, that the funding act was constitutional, 
that the constitutional amendments were binding, and that the funded 
debt represented the legal and binding debt of the State of Louisiana. 
Whereupon the Legislature, the supreme court, the funding board with 
the governor at the head of the funding board, and the fiscal agent 
of the State, published a statement to the world, accompanying it with 
a certified copy of the decision of the supreme court affirming the 
validity of the debt, and the act of the Nicholls legislature affirming 
the validity of the debt and pledging the people of the State to pay 
it. They published all this in New York, in Amsterdam, in London, 
and in all the great marts of the world, and they accompanied it 
with a further statement that the people of the State hereafter 
would come forward—although heretofore derelict, as they were ad- 
mitted to have been—and, without distinction of party, pay up the 
delinquent taxes, and thereafter pay all taxes assessed against them, 
thus securing the certainty of the payment of the interest on these 
bonds. Upon that declaration one house or two in this city, if Iam 
correctly informed, and I know it to be the fact that four or five large 
houses in New York immediately invested largely in Louisiana bonds. 
They were largely invested in by foreign capitalists, and even trust- 
ees, executors, tutors, and tutrixes in the city of New Orleans, and 
some savings-banks invested in these bonds, relying upon the often- 
repeated and solemn averments of the Nicholls government, that 
they represented the valid and binding debt of the State, and would 
be paid, principal and interest, as they fell due. No bonds were 
regarded as more certain to be paid among those who had faith in 
the Nicholls government and in the sincerity of its solemn pledges. 

The bonds went up above 90 per cent., and they were slowly 
creeping up to par when, like a thunder-clap out of a clear sky, 
came the announcement in the fall of 1877 that there was a defi- 
ciency in the interest fund and that the State would not be able 
on the Ist of January, 1878, to pay the interest on the public debt. 
They had paid the interest in y, 1877, thus increasing the con- 
fidence that capitalists might have in purchasing the bonds, but 
‘how did they pay it? They paid it partially out of money I left 
behind, money that was collected the last half of the last year of my 
administration. I had paid the interest up to the last day I was in 
office, paying all but about thirty thousand dollars of over three hun- 
dred thousand dollars then due as interest on the funded debt Janu- 
ary 1, 1877. They borrowed a portion of the rest from their fiscal 

ent, as his accounts afterward showed, and they made up the defi- 
ciency in order to reach the amount of interest due on July 1, 1877, 
out of what they did collect under the 54 mills tax provided by the 
funding bill, which was to be set apart forever for the payment of 
interest accruing on these bonds. 

But mark, sir, as the lst of January, 1878, approached it began to 
be said all through commercial circles that the taxes were not bein 
paid and that the interest due in January, 1878, would not be paid, 
and the bonds began of course to go down. I happened to be in the 
city of New Orleans a few days before the 1st of January, 1878, that 
is to say, on Christmas, and some of the people most interested in the 

ayment of the bonds, not bondholders, called on my old fiscal agent, 

oseph H. Oglesby, president of the Louisiana National Bank, the 
most responsible b in New Orleans, backed by Winslow, Lanier 
& Co., of New York, who were my fiscal agents, a firm known all 
over the country, a firm who came to the aid of the war governor 
of Indiana during the war when the democracy of Indiana refused 
to furnish the money to equip the militia and send them to the front 
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to maintain the Constitution and the integrity of the flag—these 
men came to the old fiscal agent and asked him to come to the 
relief of the State. He said, “If you will turn over everything to 
me, and if you will find bankers enough in the city to sign an obli- 
gation for one-half of the necessary amount to pay the interest on 
the public debt, I will redeem the State from bankruptcy.” So poor 
was the State credit that this could not be done. What was the re- 
sult? Every commercial man in New Orleans willremember it. The 
interest was not paid and the State went to protest, and from that 
day to this Louisiana hasstood, in all the marts of the world, placarded 
asa defaulter and a bankrupt. The Legislature met on the first Mon- 
day of January and took into consideration the condition of the pub- 
lic debt. They said something must be done, and so they commenced 
devising ways and means of getting rid of this debt; and finding no 
better way, they appropriated what money was collected to the credit 
of the interest fund for the payment of the coupons that fell due on 
the 1st of January, 1878, to the payment of the expenses of the State 
government, including their own pay; and upon the principle, I sup- 
pose, that one —o rather bad—act deserves another, they imme- 
iately proceeded to pass a law authorizing the election of delegates 
to a constitutional convention to frame a new constitution for the 
State. They were going to get rid of the constitution of 1868, framed 
by the republicans, anyway. It was a good constitution, but they 
were determined to get rid of it. It is enough to say that that law 
assed. 
r The following summer the constitutional convention elected under 
this bill met. What diditdo? After much wrangling and much 
discussion and submitting of reports, one of which I hold in my 
hand, signed by Thomas J. Semmes, who was senator from the State 
of Louisiana in the confederate congress at Richmond, and other dem- 
ocrats representing large commercial and business interests like him- 
self, these men said to the convention, “Gentlemen, you cannot in 
honor repudiate that debt. This debt is less than it was when the 
war closed or when the republicans took charge of the government, 
and with what consistency can you repudiate a debt that, when the 
funding is complete, will be $1,500, less than the State owed, 
according to our own admission, when in 1868 the republicans took 
charge of the government, and for which we have received ninety- 
nine cents, or nearly par, on the dollar, and put the proceeds into our 
levees and public works?” ' 

A Mr. Kidd, from Jackson Parish, was chairman of the committee 
that made the report recommending repudiation ; he was in the Leg- 
islature when I was governor. © was a man of no considerable 
property ; a good fellow, a man who was “hail fellow, well met,” but 
representing little property and representing a parish whose delin- 
quent tax was nearly 80 per cent. I wish I had the statistics be- 
fore me; but I believe I am correct in saying that all the assessable 

roperty of the whole of his parish would scarcely buy a block of 
fattiiees in Washington. Repudiation was the order of the day; 
and my colleague, who stands with holy horror and protests in this 
Senate against our taking Riddleberger for Sergeant-at-Arms, repre- 
sents a party who are in the habit of saying that the State ought not 
to pay anything; that public credit is a nuisance. They belong to 
a class of men who in North Louisiana indulge in the great luxury 
of sitting on the verandahs and smoking clay or cob pi while 
they look out upon the dilapidation.on every hand, while they enjoy 
the inestimable satisfaction of cursing Yankees and damning their 
more thrifty neighbors who with northern capital are making in some 
portions of the State the desert to blossom like the rose and the waste 
places to be made glad. Sir,such men may well stand aghast at what 
they call the readjustment sentiment represented by Riddleberger and 
his advocates. ‘ 

But to come back to the constitutional convention. The conven- 
tion finally concluded to compromise in deference to the tremendous 
sentiment that was evoked in New Orleans and elsewhere in regard 
to open repudiation, and d to submit to a popular vote the ordi- 
nance which I read the other day. I gill not now trouble the Sen- 
ate with it, save one clause, and that Clause at the risk of repetition 
I will again call the attention of the Senate to. Article 3 is: 

Beit further ordained, That the coupon of said consolidated bonds falling duo 
the 1st of January, 1880, be, and the same is hereby, remitted, and any interest 
taxes collected to meet said coupon are hereby transferred to meet the expenses of 
the State government. 

Mr. DAWES. What do they mean by “remitted ”—given up? 

Mr. KELLOGG. Appropriated, taken away, taken from thetreasury 
of the State, where they were set apart to the credit of the sinking 
fund under the act of 1874, and which were due to creditors who were 
clamoring at the treasury door—— Ae 

Mr. DAWES. But what do they mean by remitting coupons? 

Mr. KELLOGG. I confess it is peculiar language. ; 4 

Mr. DAWES. Then a man who gives a note and repudiates it 
remits the interest on the note? 

Mr. KELLOGG. Yes, sir, if he isademocrat. [Laughter.] I mean 
a Bourbon democrat, for there are a t many democrats who de- 
neunced and set their faces against this proceeding from the first, and 
do to this hour. 

Mr. DAWES. The men who made the notes remitted the interest 


on them! 
Mr. KELLOGG. A lane propection of the citizens of New Orleans 
at the present moment utterly repudiate it. I have stated that a law 
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had been passed hypothecating the interest due before that. They 
did not pay it. Now comes one law taking the coupons due on the 
Ist of January, 1880, taking the money due upon those coupons from 
the hands of the treasurer and remitting or ee it. 

My colleague talked about an option the other day ; I will show you 
another option the convention gave to the voters of the State. They 
submitted the ordinance to a separate vote, and at the same time 
submitted the new constitution. It was provided that if a majority 
of votes were cast for the ordinance relative to the State debt, it 
should be incorporated in the constitution and made a part thereof. 
The constitution was carried by a majority vote, the ordinance being 
carried by a majority vote, as they returned it, and of course became 
a part of the constitution of the State. Now, in order to silence 
opposition to the debt ordinance, what do you suppose they did? 
They actually incorporated a clause in the constitution providing— 
I will not read it, but I will state it—that in case the debt ordinance 
was adopted the State tax provided to be levied should be sufiicient, 
as they estimated it to cover the interest provided for by the debt 
ordinance ; but in case the voters of the State refused to indorse and 
ratify the debt ordinance, then and in that case the taxes of the 
entire State for all purposes should be limited to five mills, which 
would absolutely exclude any possibility from that time on of the 
payment of interest even at the rate proposed by the debt ordinance 
of 2 per cent. 

Mr. DAWES. What difference did that make? 

Mr. KELLOGG. The difference between the rate of taxation they 
provided for in the event of the adoption of the ordinance—I think 
it was six or seven mills; my colleague perhaps will know—and the 
five mills they limited it to in case the ordinance was not adopted. 
Thus they said in effect to those who threatened to oppose the debt 
ordinance, Defeat that ordinance and total repudiation stares you in 
the face, because such act will limit the State tax provided by the 
new constitution for all State purposes to such arate that you cannot 
possibly procure by the collection of the tax sufficient to pay the 
interest even at the rate we propose to allow you. 

So, then, whatever my friend whom I respect so highly, the Sen- 
ator from Florida, may say regarding the immaculate record of the 
democratic party of his State, or the shortcomings and misdoings of 
the republican party in the matter of repudiation, for which, as the 
honorable Senator from South Carolina says, the democratic party of 
that State is not chargeable, whatever others may say in regard to 
the democratic party in their States upon the question of repudiation, 
I say that the entire debt of the State of Louisiana when the funding 
that was admitted to be legally binding and constitutional was com- 
pleted was a million and a half less than it was when the republican 
party took charge of the government in 1868, and a million and a 

alf less than the democratic party had received from their creditors 
at home and abroad in honest money, and put into the levees, or are 
supposed to have put into levees and other public works of the State. 
I submit that this was as rascally an act of repudiation as ever dis- 
graced any country under the sun. 

Mr. President, we have heard a good deal about the lottery com- 
pany and about these other companies, corporations, &c., in Louisi- 
ana, and how the republican party is responsible for that. 

My colleague read from a document signed, he says, by Clarkson 
N. Potter, chairman of some committee, and by Mr. Phelps, and oth- 
ers. I will not go into that. The Senator from Massachusetts [ Mr. 
Hoar] if he thinks there is occasion for it will some time enlighten 
the Senate as to how that report came to be made. Quoting from 
that and accompanying it with certain statements, my colleague 
says the republican party is chargeable for the charter of incorpora- 
tion of the lottery company, — with the lottery company, 
because under my predecessor the lottery company, made up of dem- 
ocrats almost exclusively, went into the lobbies of the Louisiana 
Legislature and procured a charter ap mtly harmless in its nature, 
like the Maryland charter and like the Kentucky charter passed by 
the Bourbon democracy in their palmy days. Under that charter 
the Louisiana Lottery Company organized, and later, when the 
Nicholls government came in, they said, “We will proceed imme- 
diately to confiscate the rights of the lottery company,” and they 
passed a bill repealing the lottery charter through the house and it 
was sent to the senate, a small body of only thirty-six members. Mr. 
Robertson, of Saint Landry, one of the leading lights of the demo- 
cratic party at the present time—then one of the principal members 
of the State democratic committee—had charge of the bill. A com- 
mittee went to the lottery company and said, ‘ Mr. Lottery Company, 
come down;” and it isan open secret that their committee waited 
upon the president and officers of the lottery company. The result 
was that the senate agreed to indefinitely postpone the house bill re- 
pealing the lottery charter. This was about the time the commission 
was coming down appointed by President Hayes. 

_I read to you a portion of the debates in the constitutional conven- 
tion the other day, when Mr. Robertson said, ‘‘ You have got to incor- 
porate this Louisiana lottery charter in the constitution because the 
lottery company demands it; we agreed to do it, and you know'it, 
because we postponed in the senate on my motion the house bill for 


the repeal of the lottery company’s charter. It isso nominated in the 
bond that they should be incorporated in the constitution because 
but for the money io to the Nicholls government in its 


hour of need the Pac government would be standing to-day.’ 
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This is in the debates as published in the New Orleans Democrat, the 
official organ of the democratic istration in the State of Louisi- 
ana. My colleague, I presume, does not intend to deny it. I take it 
with all his denials he does not deny this. He will not, I am quite 
sure, turn his back upon the credit his party is entitled to in origi- 
nating the sublime idea of overthrowing the government of a sov- 
ereign State and injecting in its place an illegitimate government 
representing only a minority of the people of that State, and of 
which my colleague is the legitimate offspring to-day. They incor- 
porated that charter in the constitution, and here my colleague 
makes much of my stating that it was an irrepealable, perpetual 
charter; he does not deny that it was incorporated, but he says 
it was not perpetual. He admits it was irrepealable because it was 
made part of the constitution, and as one of the officers remarked 
to me a few weeks since in this city, and he has made the remark 
often, “ We are out of the clutches of those fellows now; they can’t 
touch us.” My colleague admits they cannot touch them, because it 
is irrevocable and irrepealable as a part of the consitution. That 
was the gist of all my statement in that regard the other day. I ad- 
mit he is probably correct in saying that when the term prescribed 
by the original charter during which the monopoly was to run— 
namely, until about 1900—expires, they will cease to be an institution 
recognized by the constitution ; then theirrights may end, but they will 
run for nearly twenty years, and for nearly twenty years the earnings 
of the servant men and the servant women of New Orleans will be 
invested in those bits of paper that are said to contain prizes to be 
ground through the lottery company, the machine-crank of which is 
turned by Beauregard and the prizes distributed by Jubal Early. 

The repudiation of the public debt is a standing monument of in- 
famy marking one distinctive and prominent act of the democratic 
administration of Louisiana which should stand, as it does, side by 
side with its twin sister, this monopoly the lottery company incorpor- 
ated in the constitution, and these two monuments of democratic rule 
are a sublime embodiment and personification of the moral tone, en- 
lightenment, and civilization of that party! 

Sir, I pass from this dry and uninteresting matter of State finance 
to another question, namely, the question of the condition of the 
colored men and the record of the democratic party in regard to them 
in Louisiana. I would not again refer to this subject had not my 
colleague consumed a considerable portion of the time he occupied 
in endeavoring to show that because J. Madison Wells approved 
certain acts of the Legislature of 1865 and 1866 those acts were not 
to be condemned ; that the simple approval by J. Madison Wells of 
those vagrant acts was a mantle that should be thrown over all the 
sins and iniquities that might slumber beneath those acts. 

J. Madison Wells was appointed provisional governor directly after 
the war by President Johnson and previous to the passage of the 
reconstruction acts by Congress. I speak from recollection only, not 
having examined the record, as this matter has sprung up suddenly. 
I think, however, it was about two months after the assassination of 
President Lincoln. Andrew Johnson subsequently, it will be remem- 
bered, in his policy conflicted with Congress, Congress having asserted 
that the government of Louisiana and other governments of the 
South should not be left exclusively in the hands of the white people 
or those who had been identified with the confederate cause, and in 
contradistinction to that policy Andrew Johnson claimed that those 
States should be rehabilitated, that they should remain in the hands 
of and be administered by the white people of those States. Gov- 
ernor Wells was a large zp anter. He was an old-line whig, sharing 
at that time the prejudices shared by most of the white people, 
regardless of party, concerning the colored man and his status. A 
large delegation of citizens from New Orleans, representing the busi- 
ness interests, and from the country representing the planting inter- 
ests, came to Washington and importuned the then President, John- 
son, to appoint or recognize J. Madison Wells provisional governor 
of Louisiana. 

Mr. JONAS.. My colleague will remember that Governor Wells was 
elected lieutenant-governor under the constitution of 1864, and when 
Governor Hahn was elected to the Senate Governor Wells became 

overnor, and was recognized as governor under the constitution of 
864 and so acted until he called a new election under that constitu- 


tion. 

Mr. KELLOGG. My colleague was in the Legislature and he will 
recollect it; but what I stated I think is correct. I had forgotten 
that Governor Wells was elected lieutenant-governor. I believe he 
was ; but the question was whether President Johnson in appointing 
a provisional governor would designate Wells as provisional governor, 
or appoint, as he did in other States, private citizens. : 

Governor Wells was recognized as provisional governor by Presi- 
dent Johnson. That is the point I am making, and it is made more 
effective and distinct when I state also, as I was about to do, that 
afterward, and while Wells was provisional governor, the democratic 
party of the State took him up and made him their candidate for 
governor of the State, and he was elected as a democratic governor 
by the white people of the State. 

My colleague endeavored to avoid the force of the statement that the 
Legislature of 1865 and 1866 was composed almost exclusively of ex- 
confederates who cones those laws. He — those laws, though 
passed by the Legislature, were passed under the auspices of J. i- 
son Wells, and were approved by him. I reply that while J. Madi- 
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son Wells was governor his nace eee was Albert Voorhies, 
who was the embodiment of the Bourbonistic or last-ditch element, 
in later-day parlance, of the democratic party. He was in the lieu- 
tenant-governor’s chair, and the Legislature was composed almost 
exclusively of ex-confederate officers, as I have said. If I mistake 
not, every member in both houses was an ex-confederate. When 
Andrew Johnson sent a telegram to Governor Wells, asking him to 
lay a special message before the Legislature at the time the four- 
teenth amendment was submitted for their consideration, which mes- 
sage begged and implored them in the interest of his new policy, and 
to more successfully antagonize the rising element in the two Houses 
of Congress and all over the North against his scheme of reconstruc- 
tion, to adopt it, that Legislature marched up in solid phalanx and 
with scarce a dissenting vote in both houses tabled the fourteenth 
amendment, and thus refused to ratify it. Directly after they passed 
the vagrant laws that for atrocity shocked the moral sense of the civ- 
ilized world. They went to Governor Wells and said, ‘Sir, approve 
these vagrant acts or we will suspend you from office under a clause 
of the constitution which requires only a majority vote of the lower 
house to suspend you from your functions as governor, and we will 
put Albert Voorhies, who, standing behind you, represents the last- 
ditch Bourbon element of this State, and he will make haste to affix 
his signature.” Thus Governor Wells had the alternative of approv- 
ing or being suspended. 

ir, I recall an incident under my administration as governor which 
I will digress to relate. Under the Wheeler adjustment that my col- 
league referred to, the last two years of my administration, the Bour- 
bons had the lower house; as he said, the house was democratic. The 
Senator from Massachusetts will well recollect all that. One induce- 
ment for us to enter into that adjustment was that in order to get 
possession of one house the democratic members signed a protocol, 
with three or four exceptions agreeing that they would not seek to 
impeach me if I would consent to the terms of this adjustment which, 
as I have said, gave them the lower house. We finally submitted 
terms of arbitration to Clarkson N. Potter, William Walter Phelps, 
Mr. Hoar, William A. Wheeler, WILLIAM P. FRYE, and 8. 8S. Marshall, 
who I think constituted the committee. They unanimously agreed 
that we should admit certain members in the house, and I may state 
in passing, since that parish has been called in question to-day, that 
they gave us the three members from Caddo. So we gave them the 
house, having ourselves control of the senate. 

Now, what did that Legislature do? They ran along according to 
the terms of their protocol, which distinctly pledged them not to 
attempt to impeach me. One or two days before the close of their 
legislative term, which ended in March, 1876, a few months before 
the election of 1876, they passed an election law through the house 
and sent it to the senate which repealed all the safeguards to an 
honest election in the State, wiping out all the power the governor or 
other constituted officers had, and when the senate refused to pass it, 
the democratic house met in caucus and sent a committee to me, 
whose spokesman said, “ Sir, I regret to inform you that if you do not 
cause your senate to _— that election law,” which, as I have said, 
practically put the election machinery of the State into the hands of 
the democrats, taking it away from the republican State govern- 
ment, “it is our solemn determination to suspend you,” under the same 
or a similar clause of the constitution under which they threatened 
to suspend Governor Wells if he did not approve those vagrant acts. 
I said to them that I did not — to urge the senate to pass any 
such bill, and I could not pledge myself to approve it if passed. 
Well, sir, they went back, and in about four hours they had a resolu- 
tion through the house omesenns me. I will not go into that mat- 
ter further, except to say that the senate acquitted me immediately. 
The president of the clearing-house of New Orleans, the leading men 
the Picayune, the Times, the great commercial organs, all denounce 
this proceeding to _— me, and, to make a long story short, it 
ended at twelve o’clock the second night after. At the close of the 
constitutional term of the session the gas in the State-house was 
turned off, and the democrats went home and I remained governor. 
There was nearly the same condition of things as when Governor 
Wells was compelled to approve the vagrant acts. 

Having thus shown how these vagrant acts came on the statute- 
book, I desire for a moment to refer to some of their provisions. 

According to the egress act, as it was called, which perhaps as 
a matter of infamous legislation exceeded the famous vagrant laws 
of Mississippi or any other State of the South, it was provided that 
all agricultural laborers should be compelled to make labor contracts 
during the first ten days of January for the next year. The contract 
once made the laborer was not to be allowed to leave his place of 
employment during the year except on conditions not likely to hap- 
pen and easily prevented. The master was allowed to make deduc- 
tion of the servant’s wages. That is the language— 

Mr. JONAS. I would ask the Senator if he is reading the act? 
Mr. KELLOGG. No, sir; but I have the act at hand. 

Mr. JONAS. What is he reading? 

Mr. KELLOGG. I am reading a statement regarding these acts 
. and summarizing them. I want to be specific as to their provisions. 

I again repeat that the masters were allowed to make deductions 
of the servant’s wane for ‘‘injuries”—I quote now from the act— 
“done to animals and agricultural implements committed to his care,” 
thus making the negroes responsible for wear and tear. Deductions 
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were to be made for “bad or negligent work,” the master being the 
judge. For every act of “disobedience” afineof $1 was imposed on 
the offender; disobedience being a technical term made to include, 
besides “ neglect of duty” and “leaving home without permission.” 
such fearful offenses as “ impudence,” or “ swearing,” or “ indecent 
language in the eee of the employer, his family, or agent,” or 
‘quarreling or fighting with one another.” The master or his agent 
might assail every ear with profaneness aimed at the negro men and 
outrage every sentiment of decency in the foul language addressed to 
the negro women; but if one of the helpless creatures, goaded to re- 
sistance and crazed under tyranny, should answer back with impu- 
dence, or should relieve his mind with an oath, or retort indecency 
upon indecency, he did so at the cost to himself of $1 for every out- 
burst. The “agent” referred to in the statute is the well-known over- 
seer of the cotton region, and the care with which the law-makers of 
Louisiana provided that his delicate ears and sensitive nerves should 
not be offended with an oath or an indecent word from a negro will 
be appreciated by all who have heard the crack of the whip on a 
southern plantation. If their masters or their agents or overseers, if 
the Bourbon democracy—I speak of that as contradistinguished from 
the great conservative sentiment of the democratic party in Louisi- 
ana, which my Lema es does not represent—were subjected to the 
requirements of that law, and were compelled for every blasphemy, 
or oath, or impudenco, or blackguardism addressed to colored men 
and to others, to pay a dollar, they could easily pay all the public 
debts they have repudiated. [Laughter.] 

It is impossible to quote all the hideous provisions of those statutes 
under whose operation the negro would have relapsed, gradually but 
surely, into actual and admitted slavery. I believe there are in the 
more remote and inaccessible portions of Louisiana colored men who 
scarcely now realize that under the egis of the Constitution and by 
the terms of the proclamation of emancipation framed by Abraham 
Lincoln they are freemen in the image of their Maker, God, but who 
think that the Government of the nation has neglected them, that the 
government of the State—for that is a palpable, visible fact—has 
passed away, and that they are remitted again to a kind of servitude 
much the same as before the war, at least so far as their political free- 
dom is concerned. 

Sir, I cannot afford to occupy your time much longer, nor doI think 
it necessary. 

As to the proposition so often reiterated by my colleague, that the 
colored people occupy a condition of comparative comfort, are satisfied 
with the order of things, are content under democratic rule, and will 
aid by their suffrages to continue and perpetuate democratic rule in 
Louisiana, I enter my earnest protest. I enter it, sir, in view of the 
fact that before the war they were slaves, and that they were eman- 
cipated by the war, and in full view of the fact that one of the first 
acts performed by the democratic Legislature of Louisiana after the 
war was to encumber the statute-book with the vagrant acts, portions 
of which I have read, and which continued on the statute-book until 
wi out by a republican Legislature. 

protest against such a statement, because as soon as Congress, 
under the reconstruction measures, gave the colored people the right 
of suffrage, during the memorable presidential campaign of 1868, 
they were shot down like sheep by the hundred in several parishes, 
shot down because they had been true to the Union and the Consti- 
tution, because the ballot, that badge of citizenship, was found in 
their hands. t 

I protest against such a proposition in the name of the one hundred 
and fifty men who were shot down in July, 1866, in the streets of New 
Orleans, for their political opinions; the three hundred that were 
shot down in Saint Landry Parish, and over two hundred in Bossier 
Parish, in 1868, for the same reason; in the name of the one hundred 
and more who were killed and mutilated at Colfax in 1873; of the 
murdered white leaders butchered in the infamous Coushatta mas- 
sacro; of the many slain in order to effectually suppress the repub- 
lican vote in Ouachita, East Feliciana, Caddo, Tensas, and other par- 
ishes, just before the elections of 1876 and 1878; and of vast numbers 
of others murdered for their opinion’s sake, as the pages of history 
conclusively show. 

When I ran for governor in 1872, a well-known, able, and respected 
white lawyer named Crawford was elected on the same ticket as dis- 
trict judge. He was an independent and was voted for by both par- 
ties. Another able lawyer named Harris was elected on the demo- 
cratic ticket as district attorney. A good many of the colored seen 
and the white republicans voted for him. After the unfortunate dif- 
ference that occurred between the McEnery government and my own, 
in an endeavor to put down acts of lawlessness perpetrated upon col- 
ored men and upon white republicans, I appealed in an earnest letter 
addressed to all the judges and districtattorneys in the State that they 
aid me in enforcing the law and suppressing crime. In response to 
that appeal there were two or three democratic district attorneys in 
the State that publicly declared their determination to comply with 
my request. One notably was Harris. J —— Crawford called a spe- 
cial term of court, and, aided by district attorney Harris, proceeded 
to vigorously enforce the laws. Bills were found by the grand jury 

inst several persons in Caldwell Parish and writs were issued for 
their arrest, and the court adjourned. As the judge and the district 
attorney were on their way to their homes from court after these pro- 
ceedings they were waylaid and both shot dead by masked men. I 
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offered a reward for the apprehension of the murderers. It was im- 
ible for me to secure their arrest or punishment. Some of those 
lieved to be the murderers of Crawford were hunted by his brother 
a man of great determination and iron nerve; they fled to Texas, an 
it is said he has hunted those men for years. That double murder left 
two widows and nine orphan children to mourn for those whose faces 
they would never more see, and the sound of whose voices they would 
never again hear, and it carried terror into the hearts of the thousands 
of colored voters in all that region of country. 

“Ah, but,” it will be said, “ why did you not enforce the law?” I 
did not enforce the law because there was an imperium in imperio, a 
power greater than I that stood behind my government and para- 
lyzed the visible State government and State authority. When the 
honorable Senator from Georgia said yesterday those outrages ceased 
wherever the democrats got charge of the government, it was a con- 
fession of what every intelligent man in candor must admit, that 
these crimes were committed for the purpose and to the end that they 
might overthrow the republican governments and establish the 
democracy in power. 

The honorable Senator from Minnesota [Mr. MCMILLAN] will bear 
me out in one matter that calls itself to my recollection. When 
the Nicholls government was established and the Packard govern- 
ment overthrown, one of the first acts of the Legislature under the 
Nicholls regimé was to pass a resolution of amnesty, saying that all 
republicans, white and black, who had found refuge in the parish of 
Orleanscould gohome. Believing in the good faith of this resolution, 
after some hesitation, some of them went home, notably one D. A. 
Weber, a supervisor at the election of 1876 for the parish of West 
Feliciana, a parish containing 300 white voters and about 2,500 or 
3,000 colored voters. He was a native of that parish, and in 1872 
supported Greeley for President and McEnery for governor. A few 
days after he arrived at home he became satisfied that his life was 
not safe, and determined to leave the parish. Knowing the senior 
Senator from Minnesota, [Mr. MCMILLAN, ] who had been down there 
on a committee sent by the Senate to investigate into the matters 
connected with the election of 1876, he wrote him a letter stating 
that “notwithstanding he had returned under the declaration of 
amnesty made by the Nicholls government he felt certain that he 
was not safe, and (he wrote) “Iam going back to New Orleans for 
safety, leaving my wife and children here, and will take them there 
as soon as I can; I may be dead before this letter reaches you.” On 
the morning that the mail-carrier in this city delivered that letter to 
the Senator from Minnesota the Associated Press dispatches in the 
morning papers announced that the day before this man, Weber, had 
been shot dead in the streets of Bayou Sara by concealed assassins 
in the court-house firing from the court-house window, leaving his 
widow and helpless orphans clothed in the habiliments of mourning. 
Mr. President, I need only add that in this case as in several others 
of more recent date no effort was made to arrest and convict the per- 
petrators of these crimes. 

But, sir, [have said enough. Recurring to what I was saying when 
I digressed to relate these two incidents, I again protest against the 
proposition that the colored people of Louisiana will cheerfully votethe 
democratic ticket. I protest because of the record that I have referred 
to of all these massacres, of all these crimes committed in the name of 
democracy, and because to-day that name carries terror to the heart 
of every freedman in Louisiana, who shudders whenever the record 
of that party is brought to his recollection. To say that these men 
will cheerfully vote the democratic ticket is to utter a statement that 
is contradicted in letters of blood written all over the history of 
Louisiana. It is stating that which thousands of shallow graves 
upon the banks of the Red River and the Ouachita and in the swamps 
of Louisiana, wherein repose the bones of the loyal colored and white 
republican dead, slain for their opinion’s sake, will here and for all 
time refute. 

In conclusion I commend to the Bourbon democracy of Louisiana 
that scriptural injunction which is at once a malediction and a proph- 
ecy: “When He maketh inquisition for blood he forgetteth not the 
cry of the humble.” Sir, did I not say to this Senate what I have 
said, I feel that I would be reproached by the thousands of victims 
who sleep the sleep of death, who fellslain by the relentless hate, the 
undying, awful, and deathless hostility of the Bourbon democracy 
of Louisiana. [Applause.] 

' Mr. JONAS. I intend to occupy but a moment, and no part of 
that time in answering the tirade of the Senator from Louisiana. 

The Senator in the early part of hisremarks said that in the parish 
of Caddo, in Louisiana, there are now me pee schools and no edu- 
cation for the colored people, and he challenged contradiction of his 
statement. It happens that last spring that matter was investigated 
by the committee of which the Senator from Indiana [Mr. VooRHEES ] 
was the chairman, the committee appointed to inquire into the causes 
of the exodus. I find before me testimony on that point which I 
beg leave to read to the Senator and to the Senate. First, I will read 
from the testimony of Mr. J. H. Shepherd, who says that he is the 
pe sa eee ng of public schools in Shreveport and of the public 
schools for the parish of Caddo; and thus testifies: 


. Is there any discrimination between the whites and the blacks in the schools 
in Caddo Parish 

A. None at all, sir. 

Q. Is the school money used in the same proportion for the one as for the other? 
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A. Yes, sir; precisely. I wish to state that when I became inspector of the 
schools I found the public schools confined almost entirely to Shreveport. I wil! 
only state what I know to be a matter of fact. I went there in 1874, and began 
teaching a private white school. I taught in three or four localities in the parish ; 
I became very well acquainted over the entire parish of Caddo. I taught for a 
while on the er of the State, on the line of Arkansas. During the years 1874, 
1875, and 1876 I took occasion to go over the ih considerably. I knew of but 
one public colored school in the parish in 1874. After I was subpe@naed to come 
here, in order to refresh my memory in d to the public-school system in Caddo 
County, I had a memorandum made out from the records of the old school board, 
from that preceding the one now in existence. I notice that no schools were 
kept in the country parts of Caddo Parish, for either white or black, for more than 
three months in the year. The salaries paid teachers were very high ; they were 
paying salaries then of $80a month toteachers. When I took charge of the schools 

adopted the same system of examination which prevails in the State of New 
York. Onthe records I notice among the names of the teachers that of one McClel- 
land, who was examined by me. I held an annual examination at the commence- 
ment of each year. I devoted one day to the examination of colored teachers, and 
one day to whites. In 1877 I found that the colored teachers were not up to the 
standard of the whites; and the eee I put to those teachers were of a nature 
more easily answered than those I put to the whites. I do not think that any of 
them scarcely could pass the examination, easy as it was. Among the applicants 
was this man McClelland, who had been receiving $80 a month for teaching school 
at Morningsport. On examination I found that he could not set down a sum in 
simple subtraction. There were others who could not write a correct sentence in 

rammar, nor, in fact, hardly read at all. I changed all this as fast as I could. 

uring 1877-'78 I secured some excellent teachers. I have dne of them now, a 
young miss who came from Oberlin, Ohio, who passed as good an examination as 
any white teacher I had there. I have placed her in charge of one of our schools. 
Another was raised there in Shreveport; she was the daughter of a black man 
named Hickman; I think her father sent her to New Orleans; I am not positive 
about that. Throughout the country the standard was raised. I had some excel- 
lent teachers this year, but, owing to the failure of funds, I was compelled to close 
the schools. I think we closed the schools about the Ist of March, after five 
months’ session. I have heard considerable here in regard to the failure of the 
schools. There has been no failure of the schools since the administration of the 

resent board of directors. When the school funds were turned over to us, we 

ound in the treasury about fourteen thousand dollars. We found that the treas- 
urer, Mr. Antoine, who is the present lieutenant-governor, had deposited some of 
it in the Freedman’s Bank; and it went where the other funds deposited in that 
bank did—if anybody knows where that is. We have not been able to recover all 
of it, though the attorney has threatened suit; some portion of it has been re- 
turned. So far as discrimination is concerned, I have never made any, nor seen 
any made, at all. I have given the people of — better teachers than they 
ever had before; and have improved the standard of education, under great diffi- 
culties. At first my efforts in this direction were received with disapprobation, 
but now all express themselves very well satisfied. They did not at first like my 
bringing in teachers from abroad, which it was necessary to do in order to have 
good ones. 


I also find on page 180 of the same document the testimony of L. 
E. Dodez, who says that he is a northern man by birth, a republican, 
a citizen of Ohio, near Wooster, Wayne County, living temporarily 
in Shreveport : 

Q. You spoke of being connected with the sale of the Singer sewing-machine as 
agent; have you traveled much over the country and talked with colored people 
or in any way ascertained their school advantages ? 

A. School advantages? Oh, yes; as far as school is concerned we find schools 
throughout the country; there are, that is—I speak for our State; we are only 
eighteen miles from the Texas line, and I have traveled a good deal in the border- 
ing counties of Texas. In our State we have schools there for white and blacks, 
separate, and = enjoy school advantages the same as we do. 

. How have they fared in school eerie under Mr. Sheppard here, who, I 
believe, succeeded, I forget now who 

A. Well, sir, as far as I know, they have fared the same as we did. Their 
school closed at the same time the white school closed; they closed before we left 
there. And as far as competency of teachers, I know some of the teachers there 
who are employed, and as a general thing there is a very good class of colored 
teachers. 

On page 79 Mr. Currie, the mayor of Shreveport, testified as fol- 
lows: 

Q. How about the schools down there ? 
people ? 

A. In the city of Shreveport there are three colored schools and three public 
schools, every one of them public schools. But the means for moms up the 
schools are very limited. Up to 1876 the State was in the hands of the republic- 
ans; and if there are any complaints to be made in reference to school matters 
they must fall upon them rather than upon the democrats, for the reason that the 
annual expenses amounted to a little over four millions of dollars, and the appro- 
priation for the school fund was stolen, the most of it. There was hardly a treas- 
urer in the State that was not charged with being in default. 

This evidence shows that in the parish of Caddo there is not only a 
ood public-school system, but there is the same number of schools 
or colored aan that there is for the whites, and the same facilities 

are afforded for the education of colored children as of the white 
children of that parish. , 

I have but a word more to say, and that in correction of manifest 
errors, not of the arguments or deductions of fact made by my col- 
league. The acts to which he refers and to which I referred were ap- 
proved by Governor Wells in 1865, before all those circumstances 
which he has detailed which he says influenced Governor Wells, be- 
fore there was any disagreement between the Legislature and Gov- 
ernor Wells, but, on the contrary, while Governor Wells was in full 
accord with the Louisiana Legislature. Those acts, to my certain 
knowledge, met his personal approbation. Not only wasthereno effort 
made to compel him to sign the acts, but there was the most perfect 
harmony prevailing between him and the Legislature, and that har- 
— continued to exist for certainly over a year. 

I do not care to enter into a discussion of one of the alleged assas- 
sinations of which my colleague has spoken. I wish simply to correct 
some of his facts. He has mentioned the case of the Jud and dis- 
trict attorney in a certain district. This judge he c Caldwell. 
His name was Crawford. The first error the Senator made was in 
describing the limits and character of the a district over which 
Judge Crawford presided. It did not include the parish of Tensaa, 
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the parish of Concordia, nor the large republican parishes. It was 
a district composed of the parishes of Caldwell, Catahoula, Richland, 
and Franklin, a democratic district,in which Judge Crawford had 
been largely defeated before the people, a fact that he admitted until 
he was returned by the returnin board and commissioned. The dis- 
trict attorney was a prominent democratic politician. Judge Craw- 
ford and the district attorney were traveling together in the same 
buggy to hold court, and although it was a violent act of assassina- 
tion, which not only was never approved by any one but met with 
the disapproval of the whole section in which both those officers 
were deservedly popular, it was never ascribed to political causes, 
nor was it the result of any political prosecution instituted before 
either of these officers or in the courts over which one presided and 
and in which the other was the district attorney. 

Mr. DAWES. I hope we shall now have a vote on the resolution 
and proceed with the regular business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion of the 
Senator from Ohio, [Mr. PENDLETON, ] to postpone indefinitely the 
resolution of the Senator from Massachusetts, [Mr. DAWES. ]} 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. DAWES. I ask the Senator from Ohio if he would not as soon 
take the test vote upon the passage of the resolution? 

Mr. PENDLETON. I do not want to occupy so much time on the 
resolution. I propose to go into executive session. 

Mr. DAWES. I did not know but that the Senator would be will- 
ing to save time by taking a test vote on the passage of the resolution. 

Mr. BROWN. Have I the floor, Mr. President? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Georgia has the 


floor. 

Mr. BROWN. The judge of the fifth judicial circuit of the United 
States was recently promoted to the position of judge of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, which left a vacancy in the position of 
judge of that circuit. That vacancy has not been filled yet. There 
was a nomination made, as you doubtless recollect, by the President 
before the end of the Forty-sixth Congress. 

Mr. DAWES. When you had the power to confirm him. 

Mr. BROWN. We should have had it if you had not prevented us 
by filibustering. We could not do it on that account. We should 
have done it but for that. 

Mr. DAWES. You had ten majority. 

Mr. BROWN. I mean to say we should have acted upon the 
nomination; I do not know whether we would have confirmed the 
nominee. 

Mr. DAWES. Excuse my interruption. 

Mr. BROWN. No interruption at all. Since this session has com- 
menced the President has nominated another gentleman for that po- 
sition. There is still a vacancy there. Under the law the session of 
that court at this time ought to be held in Atlanta, my own home. 
There is no judge to hold the court. The district judge is in bad 
health and is away from home. The district judge of another State 
is there to hold the district court, but the business of the circuit court 
is suffering for want of a judge. As a nomination is before us now 
for that position, and the public business is suffering there for the 
want of a judicial appointment, as there is some very important liti- 
gation there which ought to be attended to, and the people are very 
anxious to have the place filled by some proper person, it seems to 
me it would be much more important at present to attend to that duty 
than it is just now to attend to the other duty, as Senators on the 
other side think it is, of electing certain officers of the Senate. I 
therefore move that the Senate proceed to the consideration of exec- 
utive business, and upon that motion I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. BAYARD, (when his name was called.) I am paired for the 
present with the Senator from Maine, [Mr. HALE. ] 

Mr. CAMDEN, (when the name of Mr. Davis, of West Virginia, 
was called.) I desire to say that my colleague [Mr. Davis, of West 
Virginia] is paired with the Senator from Iowa, [Mr. ALLISON. ] 

Mr. LAMAR, (when Mr. GEORGE’S name wascalled.) My colleague 
[Mr. GEORGE] is detained by sickness, and is paired with the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota, [Mr. McMILLAN. } 

Mr. GROOME, (when Mr. GorMAN’s name was called.) My col- 
league [Mr. GORMAN] is paired for the day with the Senator from 
Rhode Island, [Mr. ANTHONY. ] 

Mr. McMILLAN, (when his name was called.) I am paired with 
the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. GEORGE] unless my vote is neces- 
sary to constitute a quorum. If he were here I should vote “nay.” 

Mr. INGALLS, (when Mr. PLuMb’s name was called.) My col- 
ra gs [Mr. PLUMB] is paired with the Senater from Missouri, [Mr. 

EST. 

Mr. RANSOM, (when his name was called.) I am paired with the 
ae from Nevada,[Mr. JONES.] I should vote “‘ yea,” if he were 

ere, 

Mr. SAULSBURY, (when his name was called.) I am paired with 
the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. VAN Wyck] for the present. 

Mr. SAUNDERS, (when his name was called.) Iam paired on this 
question with the Senator from Kentucky, [Mr. Wir1iaMs.] If he 
were here, I should vote “ nay.” 

The roll-call was concluded. . 

Mr. BECK. Assuming that there may be other votes to-day by a 


call of the yeas and nays, I desire to announce once for all that my 
colleague [Mr. WILLIAMS] is still detained from the Senate by sick- 
ness and is paired with the Senator from Nebraska, [Mr. SAUNDERS. ] 
I shall not announce the pair again to-day. 

Mr. MAXEY. A day or two ago the Senator from Colorado [ Mr. 
TELLER] spoke of his expecting to go aw: Ys and asked me in the 
event of his going to pair with him. I told him I should certainly 
do so with pleasure. I find he is not here, and I do not hear any pair 
of his announced. Therefore, I shall decline to vote. I should vote 
“yea” and he would vote “ nay,” if he were present. 

Mr. ALLISON. Iam paired during this day with the Senator from 
West Virginia, [Mr. Davis.] 

Mr. McMILLAN. The Senator from Colorado [Mr. HIL1} is paired 
with the Senator from Arkansas, [Mr. WALKER.] The Senator from 
Colorado would vote “ nay,” if he were present. 

Mr. BROWN, (after having voted in the affirmative.) I desire to 
withdraw my vote. I did not know that the Senator from Colorado 
[Mr. TELLER] had gone away. I am paired with him. I thought 
he was in the Hall, but as he is away I wish to withdraw my vote. 

Mr. MAXEY. As that pair had not been announced, I declined to 
vote; but asthe Senator from Georgia is paired with the Senator 
from Colorado, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. BURNSIDE. I desire to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
ANTHONY ]is paired with the Senator from Maryland, [Mr. GORMAN. } 
If my colleague were here, he would vote ‘‘ nay.” 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. I desire to announce that the Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. JOHNSTON] is paired with the present occu- 
pant of the chair, [Mr. RoLLINs.] 

The result was announced—yeas 23, nays 25; as follows: 


YEAS—23. 
Beck, Farley, Jackson, Morgan, 
Butler, Groome, Jonas, Pendleton, 
Call, Grover, Jones ef Florida, ugh, 
Camden, Hampton, Lamar, Slater, 
Cockrell, Harris, McPherson, Voorhees. 
Coke, Hill of Georgia, Maxey, 

NAYS—25. 
Blair, Edgerton, Logan, Platt of N. Y., 
Burnside, Ferry, McDill, Sawyer, 
Cameron of Pa., Frye, Mahone, Sewell, 
Cameron of Wis., Harrison, Miller, » Sherman. 
Conger, Hawley, Mitchell, 
Conkling, Hoar, Morrill, 
Dawes, Ingalls, Platt of Conn., 

ABSENT—28. ie 

Allison, Fair, Jones of Nevada, Saunders, 
Anthony, Garland, Kello: FE. Teller, 
Bayard, George, McM \ Vance, 
Brown, Gorman, Plumb, Van Wyck, 
Davis of Illinois, Hale, Ransom, Vest, 
Davis of W. Va., Hill of Colorado, Rollins, Walker, 
Edmunds, Johnston, Saulsbary, Williams. 


So the motion was not agreed to. 

Mr. DAWES. Now nothing hinders our proceeding to take a vote 
upon the resolution. 

Mr. HARRIS. Except that I move that the Senate do now adjourn. 

Mr. DAWES. I regret to hear such a motion offered. 

Mr. HARRIS. I suppose so, but still I make it without regard to 
the regret of the Senator from Massachusetts. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A motion to adjourn is not debatable. 

Mr. DAWES. Will the Senator indulge me a moment ? 

Mr. HARRIS. No, not just now. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Tennessee, [Mr. Harris, ] that the Senate adjourn. 
[Putting the question.] The noes appear to prevail. 

Mr. BECK. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. ALLISON, (when his name was called.) Iam paired for the 
day with the Senator from West Virginia, [Mr. Davis. ] 

Mr. BAYARD, (when his name was called.) I am paired with the 
Senator from Maine, [Mr. HAtr. ] 

Mr. BROWN, (when his name was called.) I will state once fur 
all for the rest of the day, that I am paired with the Senator from 
Colorado, [Mr. TELLER. ] 

Mr. GROOME, (when Mr.GorMAN’s name was called.) I announce 
for the rest of the day that my colleague [Mr. GORMAN] is paired 
with the Senator from Rhode Island, |Mr. ANTHONY.] If my col- 
league were present, and not paired, he would vote “ yea.” 

r. RANSOM, (when his name was called.) As I stated before, I 
am paired on the votes to-day with the Senator from Nevada, [Mr. 
JONES.] I should vote “ yea” if he were here. 

Mr. ROLLINS, (when his name was called.) The present oceupant 
of the chair is paired with the Senator from Virginia, [Mr. Joun- 
STON. 

Mr. SAULSBURY, (when his name was called.) I am paired with 
the Senator from Nebraska, [Mr. VAN WYck.] 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. McMILLAN. I am paired with the Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. GEORGE] unless my vote is nece to constitute a quorum. 
The Senator from Colorado [Mr. HILL] is paired with the Senator from 
Arkansas, [Mr. WALKER.]: This announcement I make for the day. 
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Mr. KELLOGG. I am paired with the Senator from North Carolina, 
{Mr. VancE.] If he were present, I should vote “ nay.” 
The result was announced—yeas 24, nays 26; as follows: 


YEAS—24. 
Beck, Farley, Jackson, Maxey, 
Butler, Groome, Johnston, Mo ‘ 
Call, Grover, onas, Pendleton, 
Camden, Hampton, Jones of Florida, Pugh, 
Cockrell, . Slater, 
Coke, Hill of Georgia, McPherson, Voorhees. 

NAYS—26. 
Blair, Edgerton, io Platt of N. Y., 
Burnside, Ferry, Mec ill, Rollins, 
Cameron of Pa., Frye, Mahone, Sawyer, 
Cameron of Wis., Harrison, Miller, Sewell, 
Conger, Hawley, Mitchell, Sherman. 
Conkling, Hoar, Morrill, 
Dawes, Ingalls, Platt of Conn., 

ABSENT—26. 

Allison, ‘air, Kellogg, Vance, 
Anthony, Garland, MeMilian, Van Wyck 
Bayard, George, Plumb, est, 
Brown, Gorman, Ransom, Walker, 
Davis of Illinois, Hale, Saulsbury, Williams. 
Davis of W. Va., Hill of Colorado, Saunders, 
Edmunds, Jones of Nevada, ‘Teller, 


So the Senate refused to adjourn. 

Mr. BECK. I believe it was Mr. Benton who said once that the 
finest figure of speech in the English language was “ding-dong.” I 
agree with him. I desire to tell the Senate again that the President 
called us together with this recital : 

Whereas objects of interest to the United States require that the Senate should 


be convened at twelve o'clock on the 4th of March next, to receive and act upon 
such communications as may be made to it on the part of the Executive. 


I wish to add that, whereas the republican party (I will not say the 
majority, for they have no majority, there is an equal division of the 
Senate; that is the proper way to put it) have determined to pay no 
sort of respect to any communications that the President has already 
sent to us, unless he has other communications to make beyond those 
that have now come, we are prepared to adjourn without day. If the 
proposition which I now desire to make is carried, I shall move the 
appointment of a committee to wait upon the President and advise 
him that the communications heretofore sent are not such as com- 
mend themselves to his party friends, and unless he desires to send 
us something else we are ready to go home. I move that when the 
Senate adjourns to-day it be to meet on the first Monday in December 
next, and bn that I call for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. DAWES. I hope that motion will not prevail. 

Mr. HARRIS. The motion is not debatable, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion of the 
Senator from Kentucky, that when the Senate adjourns to-day it be 
to meet on the first Monday in December, on which the yeas and nays 
are demanded. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. DAWES. I move to substitute “ to-morrow at twelve o’clock.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Itis moved to amend by substituting 
that the Senate “adjourn until to-morrow at twelve o’clock.” 

Mr. DAWES. I withdraw the amendment. I do not think it is in 
the line of public business, and I withdraw it upon further consider- 
ation. I could not vote for it myself. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment is withdrawn, and 
the question is on the motion of the Senator from Kentucky, on which 
the yeas and nays have been ordered. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BAYARD, (when his name was called.) I am paired with the 
Senator from Maine, [Mr. HaLE.] 

The roll-call having been concluded, the result was announced— 
yeas 21, nays 26; as follows: 


YEAS—21. 
Beck, Grover, Jonas, Pugh, 
Butler, Hampton, Jones of Florida, Slater, 
Call, Harris, ar, Voorhees. 
Cockrell, Hill of Georgia, Maxey, 
Coke, Jackson, ° Mo . 
Groome, Johnston, Pendleton, 
NAYS—26. 

Blair, Edgerton, Logan, Platt of N. Y., 
Burnside, Ferry, MeDill, Rollins, 
Cameron of Pa., Frye, Mahone, Sawyer, 
Cameron of Wis., Harrison, Miller, Sewell, 
Conger, Hawley, Mitchell, Sherman. 
Conkling, Hoar, Morrill, 
Dawes, Ingalls, Platt of Conn., 

ABSENT—29. 
Allison, Fair, Kellogg, Vance, 
Anthony, Farley, MeMillan, Van Wyck, 
Bayard, Garland, McPherson, Vest, 
Brown, George, Plumb, Walker, 
Camden, t Gorman, Ransom, Williams. 
Davis of Ilinois, Hale, Saulsbury, 
Davis of W.Va. Hillof Colorado, Saunders, 
Edmunds, Jones of Nevada, Teller, 


So the motion was not agreed to. 
Mr. HARRIS. I desire to call the attention of my friend from Mas- 





sachusetts and such other Senators on the other side as have not 
examined the question to the fact that there are now seventy impor- 
tant nominations from the President that have been for more than one 
week in the hands of the committees of this body, which committees 
have had no opportunity to report within the week—— 

Mr. HOAR. I call the Senator from Tennessee to order. 

Mr. HARRIS. The Senator will please state the ground on which 
he calls the Senator from Tennessee to order. 


Mr. HOAR. That is a question between me and the Chair, and not 
the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Massachusetts wiil 
state his point of order. 


Mr. HOAR. My point of order, Mr. President, is, that the Senator 
from Tennessee is undertaking to state, in violation of the rules of the 
Senate, the condition of business in executive session, and he is clearly 
out of order. 

Mr. DAWES. I come to the relief of the Senator from Tennessee. 
He is giving the reasons why he is going to repent of the course he 
has been pursuing for the last two weeks in delaying business. 

Mr. HOAR. If there is any possibility of the Senator’s repentance, 
I will withdraw the point of order. 

Mr. HARRIS. I did not understand the last remark of the Senator 
from Massachusetts, [Mr. Hoar. ] 

Mr. HOAR. I said that if there was any possibility of the Senator 
repenting, as my colleague suggested, I would withdraw the point of 
order, that he may repent. 

Mr. HARRIS. I do not think the Senator from Massachusetts, 
who was last up, need withdraw his point of order on that ground. 
If the Chair holds that the Senator from Tennessee was disclosing —— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands that the 
point of order is withdrawn. 

Mr. DAWES. Conditionally. 

Mr. HARRIS. I want to call the attention of the Senators to the 
fact that there lie on the table of the Senate fifty-five important nomi- 
nations, which have lain there for nearly a week, and some of them 
more than a week, that have not been referred to the appropriate 
committees. In addition—— 

Mr. DAWES. I am compelled, if the Senator will allow me, to 


inquire—— 

Keyl PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Tennessee 
yield 

Mr. HARRIS. Of course I yield. 

Mr. DAWES. For what purpose has the Senator got inside of the 
sealed communications sent by the President to the Senate ? 

Mr. HARRIS. The Senator from Massachusetts may see them every 
~ if he wishes. 

r. COCKRELL. And they are published in the papers. 

Mr. HARRIS. They are also published in the papers of this city 
every day. 

Mr. FERRY. I rise to a point of order.. The Senator from Ten- 
nessee is clearly out of order. He has no right to disclose any busi- 
ness that occurs in executive session. 

Mr. HARRIS. Unfortunately, we have not been able to get into 
executive session for a week, and I am disclosing ne fact that has 
occurred in executive session. 

Mr. DAWES. The Senator—— 

Mr. FERRY. I have the floor, I think. 

Mr. HARRIS. I thought I had the floor. 

Mr. FERRY. I raise the point of order that the Senator from 
Tennessee is out of order in disclosing any business pertaining to the 
executive sessions of the Senate; and I further state that the Senator 
cannot speak of his knowledge of such business unless it is a dis- 
closure of the executive business, and he has no right in open session 
to refer to business that pertains to executive session. 

Mr. HARRIS. I desire to ask the Senator from Michigan if the 
fact of nominations having been made to the Senate is an executive 
secret ? 80—— 

Mr. FERRY. I answer the Senator from Tennessee that I am not 
responsible for what appears in the public press ; I am only insisting 
here that a member of the Senate has no right, according to the 
rules, to disclose in open session any business that pertains to execu- 
tive session. I have raised the point of order, Mr. President, and I 
hope the Chair will rule upon it. 

Mr. HARRIS. The Senator from Michigan will disclose executive 
secrets quite as soon as the Senator from Tennessee will ever disclose 
them; but I say thefact that a nomination has been sent to the Sen- 
ate is not an executive secret. The Senator from Michigan mistakes 
the rule and the law of the case when he asserts that it is. 

Mr. FERRY. I further state that the Senator from Tennessee has 
no right to say that the Senator from Michigan will disclose matters 
pertaining to executive session in violation of the rules of the Sen- 
ate any more than the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. HARRIS. The Senator from Tennessee did not say so. 

Mr. FERRY. I have the floor. 

Mr. HARRIS. I am not sure that you have, unless you have it with 


my pees p 
. FERRY. The Senator from Tennessee has already stated busi- 
ness pertaining to executive session which he has no right to state, 
according to the rules of the Senate. 

Mr. HARRIS. I deny the fact stated by the Senator from Mich- 
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igan; it is untrue. I have stated no fact pertaining to executive 
session. 

Mr. FERRY. I have raised the point of order and I ask the ruling 
of the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If Senators will suspend their re- 
marks the Chair will endeavor to decide the point of order. 

Mr. HARRIS. I take my seat simply that the Chair may decide 
the point of order, but I am entitled to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will ask to have the sev- 
enty-third rule read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

All information communicated or remarks made by a Senator when acting 
upon nominations, concerning the character or qualifications of the eae nom- 
inated, also all votes upon any nomination, s be kept secret. , however, 
charges shall be made against a person nominated, the committee may, in its dis- 
cretion, notify such nominee thereof, but the name of the person making such 
charges shall not be disclosed. The fact that a nomination has been made, or that 
it has been confirmed or rejected, shall not be regarded as a secret. 

- HARRIS. Now I ask for the ruling of the Chair on the point 
of order. 

Mr. FERRY. Mr. President—— . 

Mr. VOORHEES. Before the Chair makes his ruling, I wish to 
state—— 

Mr. FERRY. Before the Chair rules upon the question, I wish to 
say that the Senator from Tennessee has stated there are certain nom- 
inations before the executive session of the Senate which have not 
been referred and others which have been referred. In making this 
statement he has disclosed business of the Senate in executive session 
— he has no right to disclose under the rules and practice of the 

nate. 

Mr. HARRIS. Idesire to correct the statement of fact made by the 
Senator from Michigan. I stated, Mr. President, that there was lying 
upon your table a number of nominations, We have not been in 
executive session—— 

Mr. DAWES. The Senator said that some nominations had been 
referred and others had not been referred. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If Senators will suspend for a mo- 
ment, the Chair will state his views upon the question of order. In 
the opinion of the Chair the early portion of the remarks of the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee were not in order. When the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. HOAR] rose to a point of order, in the opinion of the 
Chair the remarks of the Senator from Tennessee up to that time were 
not in order; but the remarks recently submitted to which attention 
was called by the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Ferry] are in order, 
as they merely refer to the nominations which have been sent in and 
are upon the table. 

Mr. DAWES. That is, half of them were out of order and the other 
half were not. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The portion of the Senator’s remarks 
referring to executive business, in the early part of his remarks, in the 
opinion of the Chair were not in order. 

Mr. DAWES and Mr. FERRY addressed the Chair. 

Mr. HARRIS. Then I desire to know whether the Senator from 
Tennessee is entitled to occupy the floor? That isthe practical point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will state further that 
the Senator from Massachusetts withdrew his point of order. Up to 
that time the Chair thinks the Senator from Tennessee was not in 


order. 
Mr. HARRIS. If the Chair decides that the Senator from Ten- 
nessee is entitled to the floor, I raise no question upon the opinion 


expressed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair decides that the remarks 
of the Senator from Tennessee as a whole are not in order. 

Mr. HARRIS. Does the Chair decide that the Senator from Ten- 
nessee is not in order in occupying the floor? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair decides that the Senator 
from Tennessee is entitled to the floor, and he will proceed in order. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Mr. President, I desire, with the permission of 
the Senator from Tennessee, to call the attention of the Chair to its 
ruling. The Chair expressly states that the point of order raised by 
the Senator from Massachusetts was withdrawn. If it was with- 
drawn it is not subject to the jurisdiction of the Chair to pass upon 
it at all, and therefore the ruling of the Chair is extrajudicial. He 
had no right even to say that on that point the Senator from Ten- 
nessee was out of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator appeal from the 
decision of the Chair? 

Mr. HARRIS. There is no decision of the Chair that can be ap- 
pealed from unless the other side appeal from the decision of the 
Chair that I am entitled to the floor. 

Mr. FERRY. If the Senator will allow me, I think the Senator 
from Delaware has transcended his right on the courtesy of the Sen- 
ate in criticising the decision of the Chair. His proper method of 
changing the 8 of the Chair is by an appeal to the Senate. 

a SAULSBURY. I called the attention of the Chair to his own 
ruling. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President—— 

‘ The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Tennessee has the 
oor. 

Mr. HARRIS. I believe the seventy-third rule that was read a 
while ago announces in explicit terms that the confirmation of nomi- 
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nations is not an executive secret, as is the case with regard to the 
fact that nominations have been e. There have been a number 
of confirmations made by the Senate, at least nine important nomi- 
nations. Before they can take effect it is important that we should 
have an executive session ; it is impossible for them to take effect 
until we have an executive session. Now, in view of the large num- 
ber of pending nominations that have not been acted upon, and of 
the nine important nominations that have been acted upon and con- 
firmed but that cannot take effect until we have another executive 
session, I appeal to the Senators on the other side to go into execu- 
tive session in order that this large number of places absolutely 
vacant until the Senate acts upon these nominations shall be filled. 
I ask the Senate to go into executive session in order that we may 
act upon them and let offices that are actually vacant be filled in 
order that the public business may be performed. I move that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of executive business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is moved by the Senator from 
Tennessee that the Senate now proceed to the consideration of execu- 
tive business. [Putting the question.] The noes appear to prevail. 

Mr. BECK called for the yeas and nays, and they were ordered ; 
and being taken, resulted—yeas 24, nays 26; as follows: 


YEAS—24. 


Jackson, 
Johnston, 


onas, 

Jones of Florida, 
amar, 

McPherson, 


NAYS—26. 
Logan, 
McDill, 
Mahone, 
Miller, 
Mitchell, 
Morrill, 
Platt of Conn., 

ABSENT—26. 
Kellogg, 
McMillan, 
Plumb, 
Ransom, 
Saulsbuary, 
Davis of W. Va2., Saunders, 
Edmunds, Teller, 


So the motion was not agreed to. 

Mr. BECK. Mr. President, on Monday last the Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. MAHONE] made a speech which he has favored us with 
in this morning’s RECORD, although it was apparently read from 
printed slips then. Why its publication was delayed until this morning 
I am not prepared to say; but init he said this: 


Mr. President, I must beg the indulgence of this Senate for a few minutes 
longer, to do justice by one for the introduction of whose name here I am respon- 
sible. 


Beck, 
Butler, 


Call, 

Cockrell, 

Coke, 

Davis of Illinois, 


Fair, 
Farley, 
Groome, 
Grover, 
Hampton, 
Harris, 


Maxey, 
ane 5 
Pendleton, 


Voorhees 


Blair, 

Burnside, 
Cameron of Pa., 
Cameron of Wis., 


Platt of N. Y., 
Rollins, 
Sawyer, 
Sewell, 
Sherman. 


Edgerton, 


Ingalls, 


Garland, 

George, 

Gorman, 

Hale, 

Hill of Colorado, 
Hill of Georgia, 
Jones of Nevada, 


Vance, 
Van Wyck, 
Vest, 


es 
Walker, 
Williams. 


I ae the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. DAWES] was 


responsible for it from the way he talked the other day. 


It is reported generaily that some Senators of the democratic party are ready 
and willing to abandon opposition to the further organization of this Senate if 
the name of Mr. Riddleberger shall be withdrawn. If that be trueI ask Senators 
to confess the fact and let it go to the country, that they are ready and willing to 

ield the organization of the Senate if on] their revenge can be satisfied in the 
defeat of one of Virginia’s own honorable and honored sons, in the person of 
Captain Riddleberger. Thoy can yield a complete republican organization, but 
cannot accept this Virginia readjuster. I note with astonishment the reasons as- 
signed, but discern very clearly the real and underlying ones, Say they, he is of 
the repudiating party. ‘ If so, Mr. President, I, too, am of that party. 


And again the Senator from Virginia said: 


Mr. President, it is the coming contest in Virginia which makes this opposi- 
tion to Mr. Riddleberger. His enemies and those of his party know his power, his 
influence, and his courage. 


Now I suggest to the Senator from Massachusetts whether he had 
not better take time till morning rather than keep this Senate in 
session all the while and refuse to confirm nominations as numerous, 
as important as the Senator from Tennessee has indicated, and see 
if they cannot raise a little purse among themselves to pay Mr. 
Riddleberger the amount that he would get between now and 
December to go into that Virginia election; and thinking it would 
be cheaper for them to do that than to protract this struggle, I move 
that the Senate adjourn to give them an opportunity of doing it, 
and I call for the yeas and nays on that motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Kentucky moves 
that the Senate adjourn. 

Mr. BECK. And I want the yeas and nays on that monou. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. LOGAN. I desire to ask the Senator a question, but I will do 
it after the roll-call. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSTON, (when his name was called.) Iam paired with 
the Senator from Vermont, [Mr. MorRIL1. ] 

Mr. McMILLAN, (when his name was called,) I am paired as 
already stated. ’ 

Mr. RANSOM, (when his name was called.) I am paired with the 
Senator from Nevada, [Mr. JONES. ] 
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The roll-call having been concluded, the result was announced— 

yeas 23, nays 25; as follows : 
YEAS—23. 
Beck, Fair, Jackson, Morgan, 
Butler, Farley, Jonas, Pendleton, 
Grover, Jones of Florida, Pugh, 
Camden, Hampton, Lamar, Slater, 
Cockrell, McPherson, Voorhees. 
Coke, Hill of Georgia, Maxey, 
NAYS—25. 
Blair, Edgerton, Logan, Rollins, 
Burnside, Ferry, McDill, Sawyer, 
Cameron of Pa., Frye, Mahone, Sewell, 
Cameron of Wis., Harrison, Miller, Sherman. 
Conger, Hawley, Mitchell, 
Conkling, oar, Platt of Conn., 
Dawes, Ingalls, Platt of N. Y., 
ABSENT—238. 

Allison, oes, couse of Nevada, oes, 
Anthony, rge, ‘ eller, 
ieomk Gorman, MeMillin, ance, 
Brown, Groome, Morrill, Van Wyck, 
Davis of Illinois, Hale, Plumb, Vest, 
Davisof W. Va., Hill of Colorado, Ransom, Walker, 
Edmunds, Johnston, Saulsbury, Williams. 

So the Senate refused to adjourn. 

Mr. LOGAN. Mr. President, I rose to ask the Senator from Ken- 


tucky a question merely for my own information, but the yeas and 
nays were called on his motion, and I did not have the opportunity 
to do it then. I desire to do it now. He has taunted this side of the 
House very frequently, and read statements about our coalition with 
the readjusters. I should like that Senator, if it is not too much 
trouble to him—if it is, of course I shall not expect it—to state what 
his position was in Kentucky in 1866 in this regard, that if the Gov- 
ernment of the United States failed to pay the people of Kentucky 
for the loss of their slaves he then would take a certain position on 
paying the national debt. 

Mr. BECK. I will ask the Senator from Illinois if he has any evi- 
dence that I ever took any position at all on that subject. If he has, 
I shall be glad to see it. 

Mr. LOGAN. I will only say to the Senator that I remember hav- 
ing read the statement of a certain gentleman in Kentucky, who was 
a lawyer before a committee—— 

Mr. BECK. How do you spell that word, l-i-a-r? What was it you 
said he was? 

Mr. DAWES. It is the profession to which the Senator from Ken- 
tucky a 

Mr. LOGAN. I do not know how he spells his own profession ; he 
can spell that to suit himself. I merely say that I remember reading 
at one time that the Senator from Kentucky had said that if the debt 
due to the people who lost their slaves in Kentucky was repudiated 
by the Government, he thought the popular position for a man in 
that State would be to be in favor of repudiating the national debt, 
and he thought he would take that position. I do not know whether 
that was true or not; but I remember having read that. 

Mr. BECK. NowlI think when the Senator read that he read some- 
thing not much truer than some statements that were made as to cer- 
tain affidavits made by people quite close to him, as to the Senator 
from Illinois and his a at the beginning of the war. Perhaps 
they can be obtained as well. I decline to answer anything unless 
some statement is made showing that I ever made any such remark. 
I say it is a lie. 

Mr. LOGAN. Well, I suppose the Senator means that the gentle- 
man who made that statement against him lied. 

Mr. BECK. No; I mean to say that many things get inthe papers 
which are not true, and the Senator from Tiinois had occasion to say 
yesterday, in response to the Senator from Georgia, that some things 
in regard to himself had circulated which were not true. 

Mr. LOGAN. Certainly. 

Mr. BECK. Now, what I mean to say is this: What I did ten years 
ago or twenty years ago has no more relation to this question than 
the events that occurred before the flood. 

Mr. LOGAN. Of course; I understand that. 

Mr. BECK. We are called in executive session to determine cer- 
tain things. I am talking kindly to convert the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts, [Mr. DawEs,] if I can, and the Senator from Illinois, [Mr. 
LoGaNn.] The Senator from Illinois and myself have both been lied 
about, I expect, and we are very fortunate that we have not been 
lied about more than we have been. I have nothing to defend as to 
my own personal matters, and I have no accusation to make against 
him. If I can only get my friend from Massachusetts to see the light 
as he ought to see it I shall be happy, and I hope the Senator from 
Illinois and I will not quarrel about our past. 

Mr. LOGAN. We shall haveno trouble. 

Mr. BECK. None inthe world. 

Mr. LOGAN. I made this reference without any intention whatever 
of arousing the Senator. 

Mr. BECK. I know it. 

Mr. LOGAN. But I remember—and he recollects it very well—the 
report that was made in the House, and I remember reading—I do not 
recall the gentleman’s name now—the evidence of a gentleman be- 
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fore that committee, in which he stated these facts about theSenator, 
and I merely asked him whether they were true or not. 


Mr. BECK. Oh, no; nothing of that sort was ever said before a 
committee. I came before the House, one of nine Representatives 
from Kentucky, and the Senator from Illinois was kind enough to 
remark then—and the record will show it—that I had been the law 
pe of Hon. John C. Breckinridge, and that was quite enough to 

eep me out, and I was kept out for a good while; but a republican 
committee, on which were Burton C. Cook, Glenni W. Scofield, and 
others, went to my own town and investigated my character and my 
position, and they unanimously reported that I was entitled to my 


seat, and I got it. 
Mr. LOGAN. I was not talking about the Senator’s position in 
that regard. 


Mr. BECK. I was kept out at the suggestion of the distinguished 
Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. LOGAN. I called the Senator’s attention to but one point. 
How was that? 


Mr.BECK. I think I was kept out a good while at the suggestion 


-of the angina: Senator from Illinois, honestly made, no doubt. 
Mr. LO! ° 


Certainly, I did make the suggestion myself in the 
House. I did object to the Senator taking the oath as a member 
when he first ——— there. 

Mr. BECK. But a committee of your own party cleared me of 
every charge. 

Mr. LOGAN. I did not allude to that or intend todoso; but what 
I asked the Senator was whether it was true at that time that he 
did take the position that he was in favor of repudiating the national 
debt if the United States refused to pay for the slaves in Kentucky. 
I did not know whether that was true or not; I merely ask him that 
question. 

Mr. BECK. Mr. President, I have announced that no such state- 
ment was ever made before any committee, and I never saw it; and 
if it was made, it was a lie. 

Mr. LOGAN. Very well. 

Mr. BECK. And if it is produced I will prove it to be alie. Ido 
not talk about falsehoods or mistakes. It is what I have said. No 
such statement was ever made by me. The men who called them- 
selves loyal in Kentucky were fooled by pretenses on the part of the 
republican party, just as when Lincoln was nominated it was pro- 
claimed that the rights of the States and the rights of all the people 
should be preserved in all their property unimpaired; and when 
there was a little trouble over at Bull Run, which perhaps you will 
remember, the Congress of the United States made haste to declare 
that they were not waging the war for any purpose except to main- 
tain the rights of the States with all their dignity unimpaired; and 
they got 80,000 troops from Kentucky under all sorts of fraudulent 
pretenses. I knew they were lying all the time. 

Mr. HOAR. DoT understand the honorable Senator from Kentucky 
to say—— 

Mr. BECK. The Senator from Massachusetts will allow me to end 
my little controversy with his colleague. 

Mr. HOAR. I thought the Senator sat down. 

Mr. BECK. There were some remarks between him and the Sen- 
ator from Georgia that perhaps ought to be noticed, but I would 
rather not §° into a controversy with the Senator, if he will allow me. 

r. HOAR. The Senator from Kentucky resumed his seat, and I 
rose to make sure by a question whether I correctly understood the 
honorable Senator. I rise to ask if the honorable Senator did at this 
moment say that the 80,000 loyal troops that went from the State of 
Kentucky to the defense of their country went in because they were 
fooled and because of certain fraudulent pretenses? I understood 
the Senator to charge somebody made a fraudulent pretense after the 
repulse at the battle of Bull Run, and then to add that statement, 
and I desired to know before it passed away whether I understood 
him correctly. 

Mr. FARLEY. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BECK. The resolution of July 22, 1861, which I have not now 
before me, was the ground upon which the men of Kentucky who 
joined the Federal Army took up arms for the Federal Union, and 
after the war was over, if I were to go into all the reconstruction 
measures, I could show that they were wofully deceived, and that 
while bills were passed to pay so-called loyal men for their slaves, 
their operation was suspended, and afterward withdrawn; and all 
this was done to hold Kentucky, at least when it never was intended 
to comply with the obligation they professed to enter into. I think 
I can show that some of these days. 

Mr. LOGAN. I desire—— 

Mr. FARLEY. Ido not wish to make talk, but I had the floor, and 
I notice that it has become customary on the floor of the Senate that 
Senators rise and commence talking without being recognized by the 
Chair at all. That seems to be the rule. There appears to be a 

romiscuous wrangling on the floor of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from California will 
suspend his remarks fora moment. The Chair recognized the Senator 
from Kentucky, as the Chair supposed he desired to reply to the 
Senator from Massachusetts, and did not recognize-the Senator from 
California. 

Mr. FARLEY. Very well. 
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Mr. LOGAN. I desire merely— vg 

Mr. FARLEY. The Senator from Illinois immediately took the 
floor and talked without being recognized. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Illinois is now 
entitled to the floor. 

Mr. LOGAN. When I asked the Senator from Kentucky for a 
response to the question, I did so not for the purpose of getting up a 
controversy between the Senator from Saas and any of his con- 
stituents; but I merely asked him to state the fact and he said that 
any person who would say that he had ever made the remark I men- 
tioned was a liar. I do not know anything about the parties; per- 
haps he can say who they are. I find, however, by examining the 
record that the name is William C. Goodloe, who was sworn and 
examined before the committee to which I alluded. The Senator said 
that no such thing was ever stated before a committee. 

Mr. BECK. ad it. 

Mr. LOGAN. I first want to know what the character of Mr. 
Goodloe is so as to know whether I ought to read it or not. 

Mr. BECK. Be kind enough to read the statement. 

Mr. LOGAN. It is this, and Mr. Beck was present at the exami- 
nation: 


I have heard him say— 
Speaking of Mr. Beck— 
that he thought he would genes for Congress in favor of repudiation, but that 


was before he was a candida‘ 
Mr. Breck then asked him a question. 


Q. Do you recollect whether my talk about repudiation was in connection with 
what I ¢) was the repudiation of the slave debt of Kentucky ? 

A. I do not think there was any conversation on the subject. There were sev- 
eral gentlemen standing on the street, and as I was passing, I stopped. You pres- 
ently remarked that you believed you would be a candidate in favor of repudia- 
tion. I know that a many men here who claimed to be Unionists at the start 
are advocating repudiation on the ground that Kentucky had not been paid for 
her slaves. It was a mere casual remark of yours. You never undertook to give 
me your yiews on the question. I donot know now that you are for repudiation. 

That is what I alluded to. This witness stated that he heard you 
say that you had a notion of being a candidate for Congress in favor 
of repudiation, and I merely asked you the question whether it was 
true or not. 

Mr. BECK. This gentleman was then judge of the circuit court, 
and perhaps the most ultra republican in Kentucky. I took occasion 
when I was charged by the Senator from Illinois with not being a fit 
man to sit in the House to summon all the ultra republicans I could 
find, and I made them prove my course. While I never believed a 
word of what these men said, that they were fighting to maintain the 
Constitution as it was and the rights of the States, with all their dig- 
nity and property unimpaired, I required each one of those men to say 
that I obeyed every law, whether I liked it or not, and I did obey all 
the laws. When Judge Goodloe, who was the judge of my circuit 
court, and perhaps the most ultra republican in the State, undertook 
to give some talk about what was taking place at the time of the dis- 
content in Kentucky, because we were not — for our property after 
Congress had passed an act that we should be, I may have said very 
likely that a certain course would be popular, and that I would run 
on some idea of that sort; but Inever said, and nobody ever declared 
that I said, that I was in favor of repudiation, for 1 never was. I 
knew it was not true. Judge Goodloe states there that he did not 
know what my opinions were, but simply ventures some things said 
in the course of a talk, perhaps on a county court day, when he met 
and I met hundreds of people, and on such occasions the Senator from 
Illin«is has talked freely himself, many a time. 

Mr, LOGAN. I merely desired the Senator to explain—— 

Mr. BECK: I never repudiated and never will. I will pay every 
obligation, personal and national, State and every other that I am 
liable for. ° 
* Mr. LOGAN. I merely found this record, and I thought the Sen- 
ator could explain it probably. 

Mr. BECK. Certainly; that was all right. 

Mr. LOGAN. Judge Goodloe, I have understood, was a very hon- 
orable man. I do not know anything about it. 

Mr. BECK. Yes, and a worse republican than you ever dared to 
be. [Laughter.] 

Mr. DAWES. Mr. President, I do not believe that I can stand here 
and see my friend from Kentucky slandered in this way. 

Mr. BECK. Thatis right. I knew you would come to the rescue. 

Mr. DAWES. I have served with him in the House; I was on the 
committee to which his disloyalty was submitted, and I reported in 
his favor, and the House sustained the report and admitted him to the 
House, and while he was on his feet in the House, as in the Senate, 
he uttered the most perverse political sentiments of anybody I ever 
listened to. [Laughter.] But I never doubted his loyalty ; and ac- 
cording to his judgment, strangely perverted as it is, I believe he sin- 
cerely is devoted to the Union and the defenders of the flag, and I will 
not sit here and let my friend from Illinois slander him in that way. 
He is wrong now on this question of electing the officers of the Senate, 
but I think he was right there. There was a broad distinction be- 
tween his conduct and that of some unfortunate men who came up 
here aspiring to be his colleagues in the House, upon whose position 
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the House differed with the Senator from Kentucky ; but I stand here 
to vindicate him against that charge and to implore him to forget this 
recent error of his ways and abandon it, and stand with me for order 
in the Senate and the proper and regular organization of the Senate. 

I was on my feet to inquire of the Senator from Kentucky, or of 
the Senator from Ohio, who may speak with more authority for that 
side of the House than him, as it is getting late this afternoon 

Mr. LOGAN. I desire to say a word right here. I know that the 
remarks of the Senator from Massachusetts, being made rather in a 
jocular way—— 

Mr. DAWES. Oh, no. [Laughter.] 

Mr. LOGAN. Well,if they were not, then I take exception to 
them, and say to the Senator—— 

Mr. DAWES. I beg pardon. : : 

Mr. LOGAN. If he means to say that I am slandering the Senator 
from Kentucky—— 

Mr. DAWES. Oh, no! I beg pardon. I did not mean you were 
——s him; I meant that the implication in the paper did 
injustice. 

Mr. LOGAN. The Senator wholly misunderstood it. The Senator 
is defending the Senator from Kentucky on the ground of his loyalty. 
I asked him the question whether he had at any time, according to 
a statement made before a committee of the other Honse, been in 
favor of repudiating the national debt because we had not paid for 
the slaves. I said nothing about his loyalty. 

Mr. DAWES. I would not undertake to defend him against that 
charge as to the national debt. [Laughter.] 

Mr. LOGAN. Verywell. I did not want the RecorD to show such 
astatement; for the people who read the REcorD do not understand 
the jokes that are passing in this Senate. I do not want any such 
thing as that to go to the country without contradiction. 

Mr. DAWES. I thought in all seriousness that the Senator from 
Illinois—if I mistook him I beg his pardon—was arraigning the loy- 
alty of the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. LOGAN. Not atall. I said nothing about it. 

Mr. DAWES. I knew that the Senator from Kentucky was look- 
ing upon the chairman of the committee who reported that he was 
loyal, and I thought it was due to him to say it. So far as the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky wanted to repudiate the national debt, I am un- 
able to defend him because I do not know exactly how that was. 

Mr. BECK. Now, Mr. President, to show the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts how desirous I am that everything shall go on in order and 
that I am loyal to all the orders of the President and to the decorum 
of the Senate and alive to the importance of carrying on the public 
business properly, and to quiet all this thing about repudiation, Rid- 
dleberger, and all, I shall move, in order that we may have a full 
supreme bench, proper officers to collect customs at New York, proper 
attorneys, proper judges, and postmasters everywhere, that we quit 
all this foolishness and proceed to the consideration of executive 
business, and I now move that we do, and upon that motion I call 
for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is moved by the Senator from 
Kentucky that the Senate proceed to the consideration of executive 
business. 

Mr. DAWES. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HARRIS. The motionis not debatable. 
order. 

Mr. BECK. I will withdraw it to hear a suggestion. 

Mr. DAWES. I was about to make an inquiry, when from a mis- 
understanding I was interrupted by the Senator from Illinois. I did 
not intend to interfere with that argument ; but I was upon my feet 
to make an inquiry, which with his permission I will make now, of 
the Senator from Kentucky or of the Senator from Ohio or any other 
Senator on that side. Can we not agree upon a time to-night when 
we will stop debate and take the vote upon this resolution ? 

Mr. BECK. The first Monday in December next; we have pro- 
posed it over and over. 

Mr. DAWES. Before we adjourn, I said. Is it not possible for us 
to come to some understanding that we shall take the vote on this 
resolution before we adjourn? If the Senator from Ohio thinks we 
cannot do that—— 

Mr. PENDLETON. I did not hear the Senator. 

Mr. DAWES. I appeal to the Senator from Ohio in the interest of 
the public business to know if we cannot agree upon some hour that 
we shall take the vote on this resolution before we adjourn ? 

Mr. PENDLETON. This evening? 

Mr. DAWES. This evening. 

Mr. PENDLETON. But we must go into executive session. 

Mr. DAWES. If there is no chance of an agreement with Senators 
on the other side, in the interest of the public business, upon some 
time at which we shall take the vote before adjournment, I feel justi- 
fied, pending the motion of the Senator from Kentucky, in moving to 
adjourn myself. I move that the Senate adjourn, hoping that the Sen- 
ators on the other side will come here to-morrow feeling that they 
ought to proceed with the — business. 

The PRESIDINGOFFICER. It is moved by the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts that the Senate do now adjourn. 

The motion was a; to; and (at five o’clock and eleven minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned. 


I demand the regular 
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Fripay, April 1, 1881. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. J. J. BULLOcK, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


TESTS OF IRON. 
Mr. McMILLAN submitted the following resolution; which was 
read : 


Resolved, That the Secretary of War be directed to communicate to the Senate 
the report, dated September 11, 1280, of the officer in charge of the United States 
testing machine upon the resistance to internal pressures of thick hollow cylinders 
of American cast-iron, and of similar cylinders when lined with coiled wrought-iron 
and.bronze tubes. 

Mr. COCKRELL. What is the object of the resolution ? 

Mr. McMILLAN. It merely calls for a report made to the War 
Department in pursuance of au appropriation, and not communicated 
to the Senate. : 

The resolution was considered by unanimous consent, and agreed to. 


OFFICERS OF THE SENATE. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate the 
unfinished business of yesterday, being the resolution submitted by 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. DAWES] pfoviding for the elec- 

. tion of certain officers of the Senate, the pending question being on 
the motion of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. PENDLETON] to postpone 
the ee indefinitely, on which the yeas and nays have been 
ordered. 

Mr. LAMAR. Mr. President, I have afew words to say upon the 
pending resolution. 

— '% PENDLETON . If the Senatorfrom Mississippi is not anxious 
to g° on at this moment with his remarks, I think it might be advis- 
able to give our friends upon the other side an opportunity to go now 
into the consideration of executive business. If they still refuse to 
do it, which we shall immediately ascertain by such a motion, I am 
sure the Senate will be glad to hear the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. LAMAR. I take great pleasure in yielding to the suggestion 
of the Senator from Ohio, mae will gladly forego the privilege of 
making any remarks if Senators on the other side are prepared to go 
into executive session. 

Mr. PENDLETON. We will give them an opportunity. I move 
that the Senate proceed to the consideration of executive business, 
and upon that motion I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. ALLISON, (when hisname wascalled.) Yesterday I was paired 
with the Senator from West Virginia, [Mr.Davis.] I do not seehim 
in his seat this morning. The pair is to continue until his return. 
If he were here, I should vote “nay.” 

Mr. BROWN, (when his name was called.) Iam paired with the 
Senator from Colorado, [Mr. TELLER. ] 

Mr. CAMDEN, (when the name of Mr. Davis, of West Virginia, 
was called.) I desire to announce that my colleague [Mr. Davis] is 
paired with the Senator from lowa, [Mr. ALLISON. ] 

Mr. MORRILL, (when the name of Mr. EDMUNDs was called.) My 
colleague [Mr. EDMUNDS] is paired with the Senator from Arkansas, 
[{Mr. GARLAND. ] 

Mr. JONES, of Florida, (when his name was called.) Iam paired 
with the Senator from New York, [Mr. CONKLING.] If he were here, 
I should vote “ yea.” 

Mr. McPHERSON, (when his name was called.) Iam paired on 
this question with the Senator from New York, [Mr. PLATT. ] 

Mr. RANSOM, (when his name -was called.) Iam paired on this 
question with the Senator from Nevada, [Mr. Jonzs.] If he were 
here, I should vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SAULSBURY, (when his name was called.) I am paired with 
the Senator from Nebraska, [Mr. Van Wyck.] If he were here, I 
should vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SAUNDERS, (when his name was called.) I am paired with 
the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. WILLIAMS] on this question. If he 
were here I should vote “nay.” 

The roll-call was concluded, 

Mr. KELLOGG. Iam paired with the Senator from North Caro- 
lina, [Mr. VANCE. ] 

Mr. BURNSIDE. I desire tostate that my colleague [Mr. ANTHONY] 
is paired with the Senator from Maryland, (Mr. GoRMAN.] If my col- 
league were bere, he would vote “nay.” 

Mr. BECK. My colleague [Mr. WiILLIAMs] is still absent, and his 
pair continues with the Senator from Nebraska, [Mr. SAUNDERs.] I 
announce that for the day. 

Mr. Mc . Iwas paired yesterday with the Senator from 
Mississippi, [Mr. GEORGE.] He is not in the Chamber this morning, 
and I will continue the pair for the present, unless my vote be neces- 
sary to constitute a quorum, when I vote. I would vote “nay.” 
The Senator from Colorado [Mr. H1L.] is paired with the Senator 
from Arkansas,[Mr. WALKER. ] The Senatorfrom Colorado, if present, 
would vote “ nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 22, nays 26; as foliows: 


YEAS—22. 
Bayard, Call, Coke, Grover 
Beck, Camden, Davis of Illinois, Hampton, 
Butler, Cockrell, Fair, Harris, 
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Lamar, 
Johnston, Maxey, ’ 
NAYS—26. 

Blair, Ferry, Logan Plumb, 
Burnside, e, McDill, llins, 
Cameron of Pa., 8, Mahone, wyer, 
Cameron of Wis., Harrison, Miller, Sewell, 
Conger, Hawley, Mitchell, Sherman. 
Dawes, oar, Morrill, 
Edgerton, Ingalls, Platt of Conn., 

ABSENT—238. 
Allison, Garland, Kellogg, Saunders, 
Anthony, George, MeMillan, Teller, 
Brown, Gorman, McPherson, Vance, 
Conkling, Groome, Morgan, Van Wyck, 
Davis of W.Va., Hillof Colorado, Platt of N. Y., Voorhees, 
Edmunds, Jones of Nevada, Ransom, Walker, 
Farley, Jones of Florida, Saulsbury, Williams. 


: So the Senate refused to proceed to the consideration of executive 
business. 

Mr. LAMAR. Mr. President, an entire month, saving two or three 
days, has elapsed since the commencement of thissession. The Pres- 
ident of the United States called us together on the 4th day of March. 
We are here, as a part of the treaty-making department of the Gov- 
ernment and also as a part of the executive department. We were 
called here for the purpose of adjusting our relations with foreign 
nations and confirming appointments nominated by the President. 
This, and this alone, is the business for which this body was convened. 
It is here in no legislative capacity, but simply, I repeat, as a branch 
of the treaty-making and executive department of the Government; 
and yet, sir, though that long time has elapsed, this body has scarcely 
entered upon the discharge of the business which it was called 
specially to consider. 

This attitude of the Senate is an extraordinary one and has no pre- 
cedent in the history of this country. It is the result of a determi- 
nation of thirty-eight Senators, aided by the Vice-President, not to 
allow the body to enter upon the business which it was called to con- 
sider until it shall first disorganize the Senate as it now stands, and 
to reorganize it with reference to certain party ends, which I will 
endeavor to disclose. 

I repeat, sir, that the announcement has been made that the busi- 
ness for which this body has been convoked shall not be entered 
upon until certain officers of the Senate are deposed and certain other 
persons named in a resolution on the Clerk’s desk shall be installed 
in theirplaces ; and so determined is this purpose that from day to day 
these thirty-eight Senators go through the form of attempting to do 
what it is manifest they cannot do, and then persistently refuse to 
do what it is manifest they can do, what they were called here to do, 
what it is their constitutional duty to do, and what they admit the 
pressing interests of the country require them to do. 

Not only that, sir, but if report be true, and it is nowhere denied, 
they intend to continue this state of things indefinitely. One Sen- 
ator, the Senator from Pennsylvania, [Mr. CAMERON, ] declared that 
the accomplishment of this purpose had become a mere question of 
endurance, and he proposed tositit out. When another Senator upon 
this side of the Chamber, in eee to that suggestion, declared that 
it was his purpose and that of his associates to meet that endurance 
with an equal endurance on this side even if it should take to June 
or December—the end of the session—another Senator, so intense and 
proscriptive seems to be this purpose, arose and said that he regarded 
that declaration of purpose by the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Brown] 
as a declaration which contained the very essence of revolution and 
of treason to the institutions of this country. 

Mr. President, this is a grave accusation—I will not say a dishon- 
oring one, for the Senator uttering it disclaimed any such intention. 
It was certainly a grave reflection upon thirty-eight fellow-members 
of this body. If it was true, it devolves upon these thirty-eight 
Senators a terrible responsibility. If it be not true, how stands the 
matter then with the Senator making it? I propose to analyze this 
proposition and to determine whether it be true or untrue. at is 
it? That thirty-eight Senators, one-half of the body, have deter- 
mined that before the business for which this Senate was called shall 
be proceeded with, certain officers of this body shall be deposed and 
other persons put in their places; and when notice is given that the 
thirty-eight Senators upon this side will not allow that to be done 
so far as they can prevent it by a resort to the parliamentary rules 
of this body, we are told that it is revolution and treason in its pur- 
pose and character. - 

Where is the element of treason or revolution in this action? I 
can very well see that if the Senate was disorganized, or rather un- 
organized; if there were vacancies in the offices, instead of being 
fully equipped and prepared to proceed with business as it now is, 
opposition to the filling of these vacancies protracted to the end of 
the session would be factious, unpatriotic, reprehensible; but such 
is not the case here. The Senate is fully equipped in every respect ; 
its clerks are at the desk; its Sergeant-at-Arms is at his post; and 
Se pages and messengers are all alert in the performance of their 

uties. 

I can very well see that during a session if important appointments 
were to be made or treaties to be negotiated, or if other things were 
to be done, and a minority should announce its purpose that none of 
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these things should be done until the expiration of the session, that 
that minority would place itself before the country in a position of 
factious partisanship. But here nothing of that kind exists. It is 
simply a eee upon the one side by thirty-eight members, one- 
half of this body, that the whole Senate shall proceed to the dis- 
charge of the business for which it was called together and which 
every Senator upon the floor admits it to be his constitutional duty 
to attend to, and which every Senator must admit is at this time of 
Pe urgency. 

Mr. President, think of it one moment. We are charged with an- 
nouncing a doctrine replete with the elements of treason and revolu- 
tion for making motions against which not even a parliamentary 
point of order will lie; treason and revolution for making motions 
with reference to which not even a parliamentary inquiry can be made. 

I shall not pursue this subject any further, sir. I proceed at once 
to address myself to the question, Are we, having the power to do 
this thing in accordance with the rules of this body and the princi- 
ples of the Constitution, justified in exercising that power as we have 
done? Upon the prima facie case, as the matter stands, to those who 
look upon if simply as it presents itself upon the face of our proceed- 
ings, the thirty-eight members upon this side must be justified. Their 
course is sustained by the unbroken usages of the body and also by 
the very terms of the proclamation which convoked us here. Then 
why should we not proceed in accordance with these usages and in 
conformity with the call of the Executive? Why should a resolu- 
tion be put right at the threshold of our executive session and this 
body stand balked and paralyzed so that it can do no business ? 

Gentlemen tell us that a majority, a constitutional majority, thirty- 
eight members aided by the Vice-President, wish toremove certain ofti- 
cers and put others in, and that this alone is a sufficient reason. They 
insist that when the majority of the Senate determine to change its offi- 
cers itis the duty of the minority to allow it to be done, and that to pre- 
vent it is to fly in the face of the Constitution. I cannot concur in 
this view. In the first place you are not the majority in this Senate, 
nor are we the minority. We have as many votes as youhave. The 
fact that it is your will not to proceed to the legitimate business of 
the session, but to go into this election, does not furnish a sufficient 
reason for us to succumb to your will merely because you are aided 
by the casting vote of the President. I respectfully submit that if 
80 serious a departure from the usages of the Senate is insisted upon 
with such inflexible p se some good reason should be given for 
it other than that it is the will of the constitutional majority, espe- 
cially when that majority is obtained by the casting vote of the 
Vice-President. That reason has not yet been stated, unless it may 
be considered as having been disclosed yesterday by the Senator from 
Pennsylvania, [Mr. CAMERON, ] which I shall presently consider. 

Sir, there is something else by which thirty-eight members of the 
Senate must be controlled than the mere announcement that such is 
the will of the constitutional majority. The framers of our Consti- 
tution took a great step in political science and in the practical ad- 
vancement of human rights when they proclaimed to the world and 
wrote it in their organic law that minorities should never oppress ma- 
jorities ; but it was a still greater step that gave minorities the right 
and the means of protecting themselves against even the oppressions 
of majorities. 

I admit that if there is any especial, overruling, dominating reason 
for this departure from the usages of the body these thirty-eight Sen- 
ators on the other side are justified in their demand, but they must 
give the reason, they must address themselves to the great tribunal 
of public opinion, for they will not be sustained by the mere declara- 
tion that it is the will of the majority, and that it is treason and rev- 
olution to obstruct it, even though the means of that obstruction be 
the barriers of the Constitution itself. 

What are yourreasons? We know what they are not. This change 
which is demanded, and for the carrying out of which the Senate has 
been kept here one whole month and its energies and its action be- 
numbed, is not demanded by any considerations of civil-service re- 
form, which I understand to be a great object with one school of 
republican politicians; for tributes of praise and commendation of 
the efficiency and competency of the existing incumbents come from 
all sides of the Chamber. Then, so far as the competent and efficient 
equipment of this body is concerned, there can be no reason looking 
in the direction of civil-service reform to justify this extraordinary 
action and the extraordinary delay which it has produced. 

What, then, is the reason why these gentlemen insist upon subordi- 
nating the filling of the vacancies in the judicial system of the country, 
of appointing ministers abroad, of perfecting our treaties with for- 
ne nations, to the single and sole purpose of turning out a few 
officers admitted to be competent and efficient and putting in others 
whose competency and efficiency is yet to be tested ? t is the 
reason? It certainly cannot be in reward for distinguished political 
services to the party, which I believe is the doctrine of another 
school of republican politicians, for the most prominent gentlemen 
proposed to be put in that position are men who have signalized 
their talents and their activity in a an to that party, not 
only in the last campaign upon which the republican and demo- 
cratic parties met in conflict, but also in the preceding campaign, 
where the nominated candidate for the Secretaryship sup other 
banners and other candidates than those under which the republican 
organization of his State was mustered. Upon the contrary, in the 
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beginning of this debate a Senator who avows himself responsible for 
the nomination of one of these gentlemen upon this floor announced 
himself not a republican but an a He declared himself 
to be a better democrat than my friend from Georgia [Mr. HILL] him- 
self, but that he was an independent, and would not support the dem- 
ocratic nominations or be bound by a democratic caucus, although it 
appears that he is perfectly willing to be bound—no, sir, not to be 
bound by, but to bind in shackles and manacles the republican cau- 
cus. So, then, it cannot be for the p of rew: ig political 
service that this extraordinary position, this extraordinary delay has 
been superinduced. 

The question grows in urgency! What is the pressing and all-con- 
trolling reason of public policy or of public interest that puts us in 
this extraordinary attitude of inactivity and inaction? It certainly 
cannot be any great zeal in behalf of loyalty to the Union. That is 
often a rallying cry and a justification for many extraordinary meas- 
ures. It is not proposed to put gentlemen out who were infected 
with the heresy of secession in order to put in others who have been 
distinguished for their loyalty, for if I mistake not the title of one 
of these candidates to our confidence and s sas presented by 
his sponsor on titis floor is that he was a captain of cavalry and did 
gallant service in the confederate army. 

I know there is a distinction drawn and repeatedly drawn by 
Senators on the other side, that while they will condone and forgive 
connection and implication with secession and the secession movement 
they will not do it, they will not grasp hands “across the bloody 
chasm” or any chasm, with any man connected with that movement 
who will not confess his sins, profess his repentance, and admit that 
he was wrong and they wereright. But, sir, that cannot be the motive 
here, inasmuch as the Senator who brings forward one of these 
candidates and avows his responsibility for him, also avowed upon 
this floor that he was true to the confederate cause, did it service 
upon the plains of Virginia, and that he has no apologies to offer for 
it here or elsewhere. 

Now, sir, while this stubborn, intense, inflexible, unyielding deter- 
mination to put these gentlemen into office before any of the great 
interests of this country can be attended to by this body evinces on 
the part of these gentlemen a wholesome and salutary advance in 
liberal sentiments, it does not furnish, I think, an adequate motive 
for the zeal, for the determination to subordinate every other great 
interest of the country to this single object. 

Then, sir, what is the motive; what is the object? There must 
be something. What is it? Why do you not tell your reason for it? 
I challenge you, gentlemen, I defy you to announce it; I taunt you 
to the avowal of it. It certainly cannot be, I do not believe it is, 
from any sympathy with the cause of that accursed doctrine of repu- 
diation which all of you have so often held up to the execration and 
abhorrence of all the tribes of the earth. I know that no Senators 
upon that side have any sympathy with that doctrine. They have 
a y, those of them who have spoken, repudiated repudiation in 
the most unmistakable and emphatic language. 

Then, if it be neither civil-service reform, nor the reward of political 
service, nor the condonation of service to the cause of secession, nor 
any new-born love of repudiation, what is your motive for holding 
this body here away from the discharge of its exalted duties upon a 
mere question of the distribution of afew offices? Well, sir, although 
not avowed, the true season has been disclosed in one way or another. 
It appears that there was a schism in the democratic party of Vir- 
ginia. It also appears that the majority section of that party, the 
section that controlled the organization, did in conjunction with the 
public creditors make a settlement of the debt of that Commonwealth 
acceptable to both; that they stood for the discharge of public obli- 
gations and the preservation of the plighted faith of that grand and 

lorious old Commonwealth. It appears that another wing dissented 
Son the regular organization, raised the banner of revolt against it, 
and against the public creditors of the State, denouncing the bill 
upon which they had settled as “a broker’s bill,” and proposing to 
settle upon other terms acceptable only to themselves. ‘ 

(At this point a message in writing was received from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, through Mr. O. L. PrupDEN, one of his 
secretaries. ] 

I will yield the floor to the Senator from Ohio or any other Senator 
to move to go into executive session to consider the President’s mes- 
sage just received if they think it will be desirable. 

Mr. PENDLETON. If it does not interfere with the course of the 
remarks of the Senator, I will move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of that executive message. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Ohio moves that the 
Senate now proceed to the consideration of executive business. [Put- 
ting the question.] The Chair is in doubt. 

r. ROLLINS. I call for the yeas and nays. 
ie yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. ALLISON, (when his name was called.) I am paired with the 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Davis] until he returns. 

Mr. BROWN, (when his name was ed.) I am paired with-tlie 
Senator from Colorado, [Mr. TELLER.] is 

Mr. JONES, of Florida, (when his name was called.) On this quise- 
tion I am paired with the Senator from New York, [Mr. Co: fe] 
If he were here, I should vote “ yea.” 
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Mr. KELLOGG, (when his name was called.) Iam paired with the 
Senator from North Carolina, [Mr. VANCE. ] 

Mr. McMILLAN, (when hisfame was called.) I see the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. GEORGE] in his seat, and I vote “nay.” 

Mr. McPHERSON, (when his name was called.) I am paired with 
the Senator from New York, [Mr. PLatt.] 

Mr. SAULSBURY, (when his name was called.) I am paired with 
the Senator from Nebraska, [Mr. VAN Wyck.] If he were here, I 
should vote “ yea.” 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. GROOME. My colleague [Mr. GorMan] is paired on this and 
kindred questions with the Senator from Rhode Island, [Mr. AN- 
THONY.] If my colleague were here, he would vote “ yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 28, nays 28; as follows: 


YEAS—28. 
Bayard, Davis of Illinois, Harris, Morgan, 
Beck, Fair, Hill of Georgia, Pendleton, 
Butler, Farley, Jackson, Pugh, 
Call, George, Johnston, Ransom, 
Camden, Groome, Jonas, Slater, 
Cockrell, Grover, Lamar, Vest, 
Coke, Hampton, Maxey, Voorhees 
NAYS—28. 
Blair, Ferry, Jones of Nevada, Morrill, 
Burnside, Frye, lear. Platt of Conn., 
Cameron of Pa., e, Me. ill, Plumb, 
Cameron of Wis., Harrison, McMillan, Rollins, 
Conger, Hawley, Mahone, Sawyer, 
Dawes, Hoar, Miller, Sewell, 
Edgerton, Ingalls, Mitchell, Sherman. 
ABSENT—20. 3 
Allison, Edmunds, Kellogg, Teller, 
Anthony, Garland, McPherson, Vance, 
Brown, Gorman, Platt of N. Y., Van Wyck, 
ane. Hill of Colorado, Saulsbury, Walker, 
Davis of W. Va., Jones of Florida, Saunders, Williams. 
So the motion was not a; to. pee : 
Mr. DAWES. Mr. President, the Senator from Mississippi having 
yielded the floor—— 


Mr. LAMAR. I had the floor, and yielded it for this purpose only. 
If = gentleman from Massachusetts chooses to take me off my feet, 
80 be it. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Massachusetts 
yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. DAWES. Not at this moment. I was about to say, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the Senator from Mississippi having yielded the floor in his 
anxiety to proceed with the public business, I hoped that he would 
co-operate with us on this side in pressing upon the consideration of 
the Senate the pending measure, and that we might have a vote. 

Mr. LAMAR, I will respond to the Senator from Massachusetts. 
Does he think that the removal of Mr. Burch from the Secretaryship 
of this Senate is more important than filling the vacancy upon the 
Supreme Court, which is not now in session in consequence of that 
vacancy? Will he say that the disorganization of, simply for the 
purpose of reorganizing, this body is a matter of more supreme impor- 
tance than the filling of the vacancies in the circuit court, whose bus- 
iness is suffering at this very moment? I hope, Mr. President, that—— 

Mr. DAWES rose. 

Mr. LAMAR. I will yield to interruptions, but I will express my 
strong desire that my friends on the other side will permit me to make 
my remarks continuously, pledging myself to answer any question or 
correct any misstatement that Imay have fallen into in the course of 
mny remarks. 

Mr. DAWES. I do not intend to interrupt the Senator; I know 
how embarrassing that is, and I have not risen for that purpose. I 
thought he put a question to me which he wanted me to answer now, 
but if he does not of course I do not insist. 

Mr. LAMAR. The Senator from Massachusetts did not allow me 
to finish my questions, and for fear of another interruption I will 
proceed with the remarks that I was making when this motion to go 
into executive session was made on this side of the Chamber, and, as 
usual, voted down by the other. 

I was saying that a division had taken place in the democratic 
party of Virginia; that a majority of that party, constituting its 
regular organization, had, standing upon the doctrine of inviolable 
public faith, settled the debt upon terms acceptable to the credit- 
ors of the State, and that a section of that party had bolted and 
raised the banner of revolt against that settlement, and had by 
a combination with the negro voters of that State, taking them in 
large part away from their republican leaders, defeated the demo- 
. cratic party and got possession of the Legislature. 

The question has been brought here in the distribution of these 
offices of the Senate, and we find the republican Senators, thirty-eight 
members of this body, by their action proclaiming their readiness and 
willingness to combine with what the whole country calls the repu- 
diating wing of the democratic party in Virginia. 

Now, sir, I do not charge those Senr‘ors with any sympathy for 
the repudiation doctrines ascribed to that faction, but I do say, and 
I challenge contradiction, that they have proclaimed to the country 
that whenever any part or section of a party shall bolt from the 
democracy of a Southern State under the banner of repudiation, under 
the banner of a refusal to pay the public debt of that State, the re- 


publican party will—I do not say countenance repudiation—but in 
spite of it will embrace that repudiating faction, give it the strength 
and support of its recognition, and clothe its leaders with the prizes 
of national office and emoluments. 

Is it not so, sir? Why, sir, what did we witness a few days ago? 
The Senator from Virginia [Mr. JOHNSTON] addressed this body upon 
the subject of the relations of the two parties to the debt of Virginia. 
In the course of his argument he was interrupted by the Senator 
from Massachusetts, [Mr. DAWES.] He had stated that the debt of 
Virginia was in round numbers, $29,000,000. 

Mr. Dawes. You state that to be the correct amount? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Yes, sir; on that authority of the statement of the readjuster 
legislature. 

Mr. Dawes. What interest does it bear ? 

Mark, sir, how he put the Senator from Virginia upon a cross- 
examination— What interest does it bear?” 

Mr. JOHNSTON. A portion of it bears 3 and a portion 6. 

Notice, Mr. President, the minuteness of the inquiries of the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts, how particular he is to know the very bottom 
facts of this affair. 

Mr. DawEs. What portion of it bears 6 ? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I can tell the Senator exactly ina moment. The portion of it 
that bears 3 per cent. is $7,944.315.80. The balance of itis at 6 per cent. 

Mr. Dawes. Are you in favor of paying that sum and that interest ? 

There stood the Senator from Virginia. He had just come out of 
a campaign in which he had confronted the combination of readjusters 
and the negro vote of his State when his party had gone down, and 
there stood the threatened combination. The Senator from Massa- 
chusetts pins him to the point, ‘‘ Are you in favor of paying that 
sum?” And the Senator from Virginia, modest and unobtrusive, 
conscious of the integrity of his own action, replies : 

Iam in favor of paying everything that we are justly bound to pay; but I am 
in favor, if the creditor will accept it, of paying a less rate of interest. 

Not one word of applause, no ringing of galleries, or sending of 
bouquets to this man who, in the simple rectitude of his nature, 
makes this honest avowal before the country in favor of good faith 
and plighted honor. Whatelse, sir? Not satisfied with this question 
and not satisfied with the answer, the astute and acute Senator from 
Massachusetts must ply him with other cross-interrogatories. 

Mr. DawEs. But are you willing to pay that sum and the interest ? 

Mr. JounstTon. Yes, I am in favor of paying that sum and the interest. 
favor of paying every cent which the State owes. 

Mr. DawWEs. Has the State provided for the payment of it? 

_ Mr. Jounston. No, sir, ithasnot. There are some arrearages of interest on a por- 
tion of the debt. The debt stands in a very peculiar condition. On a portion of 
the debt the coupons are receivable for taxes ; on another portion they are not. 

Now the Senator from Massachusetts again comesin. I confess, Mr. 
President, that I was astonished at the difference in the spirit with 
which these two Senators addressed each other; one with his mind 
simply bent upon giving the information fairly and fully,and the 
other upon eliciting avowals about which there could be no mistake. 
But to proceed : 

Mr. Dawes. Will the Senator state fairly that he is in favor of paying the debt 
according to that statement and the interest in full prescribed by the law ? 

With simple courage, with unaffected truth, he answers without 
any rhetorical flourish : 

Yes, Iam. 

Does that satisfy the Senator? No, sir; not satisfied yet of the 
honesty of this Senator from Virginia. What next? 

Mr. Dawes. And of course providing by taxation to meet the interest ? 

That was to be the point at which the startled steed was expected 
toshy. Here was the answer : 

Mr. Jonnston. Certainly. 

Baffled at that point he asks again: 

And I suppose in that respect the Senator represents the action of his own 
mae : 

. JOHNSTON. I understand it so. 


Mr. Dawes. I am very glad to have the opportunity of giving the Senator the 
advantage of that statement. 


I thought at the time he was the most rueful and mournful speci- 
men or impersonation of high gratification that Leversaw. [Laugh- 
ter. ] 

Mr. JOHNSTON. My sentiments on that subject have never been disguised from 
anybody— 

With some other remarks on that point. 

Mr. Dawes. It was not from any doubt I had, but it was the gratification— 

“The gratification! ”— 


It was not from any doubt I had, but it was the gratification I should feel in 
hearing the Senator stato it publicly on this floor. 


He seemed to love his brother Senator with “‘love surpassing that 
of woman.” But what else? 


Mr. Jounston. It gratifies you to know what you-knew before or ought to have 
known without asking the question. 


The Senator from Massachusetts is not yet satisfied. 

Mr. Dawes. The Senator will allow me to say that I regret-—— 

Oh, dear sensibility! 

Mr. Dawes. Tho Senator will allow me to say that I poase exceedingly thes he 
has not kepthis own party up to that high standard while they have been in power 


in the State of Virginia. 
Mr. Jonnston. The Senatoris very much troubled. 


Tamin 


1881. 


Mr. Dawes. I negroes it grscedingly because on that tion I agree with the 
Senator that every of the debt and of its interest should be paidinfull. I 
only regret that when his party has been in power and has sent so able a repre- 
ont _ to the national councils, he has been unable to hold his party up to that 
po 

He regrets that he cannot hold up his party; that some fell back 
and would not stand up to him. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. The party that I belong to has been held up to that point. 

Mr, Dawes. I understand his party to have been in paren: up to this last Legis- 
lature, and still they have not provided for the debt. I may be mistaken, perhaps. 

Mr. Jounston. No, sir. There have been various bills for the settlement of the 
debt, but they were defeated by one means or other by the readjusters, although 
they did not have a distinct organization. 

I have no further remarks to make upon that mere at arms, if 
you may call it such, forI do not think that the Senator from Virginia 
so considered it; but I must say that for once in his life my friend 
from Massachusetts came out second best. 

The Senator from ae had here just a year ago a brave, gallant, 
high-toned colleague, (Mr. Withers, ) who stood side by side with him 
on that position, which it so gratified the Senator from Massachusetts 
to elicit a public avowal of here on this floor. That Senator, who was 
my friend’s colleague, went with him before the people on the issue 
and they appealed to that people together. His colleague was acan- 
didate for re-election. He stood before his people, and appealed to 
them to hold aloft the character of the grand old Commonwealth. He 
told them whatever might be their impoverishment; whatever the 
sacrifices they would have to make, repudiation would entail upon 
them still greater loss and embarrassment; that in the disregard of 
public obligations, the breach of plighted faith, the repaying of trust 
in their honor with perfidy and dishonor, they would turn their backs 
upon the noble qualities which are essential to the prosperity of States, 
while resources undeveloped, energies unemployed, vanishing capital 
would be their swift and sure retribution. 

But, sir, those appeals were in vain. The black allies of his oppo- 
nents rallied around the other doctrine, and he was defeated; but 
in this day of defeat I believe he is sustained by a conscious recti- 
tude which he would not barter for all this Government’s honors 
and all its wealth besides. His successor is here, and has addressed 
the Senate in reply to his colleague. Suffering from a throbbing 
headache on that day, I was unable to attend to and understand the 
expounding of the position he holds in reference to the debt of his 
State. I cannot upon my own responsibility assert that he advocated 
the truncation or the diminution of that debt at the option of the 
debtor, or that he was in favor of repudiating it either in whole or in 
part ; nor have I had the eves since the speech has been pub- 
lished to give it that careful reading which would justify any criti- 
cism or comment upon it. 

But, sir, the Senator from Massachusetts could relieve me of that 
difficulty if he would only ply the junior Senator from Virginia with 
the same questions that he put to his colleague. If he would ask 
him what the whole amount of the debt of Virginia is, and ask him, 
with that prying inquisitiveness and minuteness so characteristic of 
him, ‘‘Are you in favor of paying that debt? Are you in favor of pay- 
ing the whole of it, principal and interest ? Are you in favor of tax- 
ing your people to pay it?” it would have been fair, and we should 
all have rejoiced had the replies been as definite as those of the other 
Senator. But,sir, why did not the Senator from Massachusetts do 
it? Why was he so particular in the questions addressed to one Sen- 
ator from Virginia and so incurious about the position of the other on 
the subject in question? I noticed that the Senator from Massachu- 
setts listened with riveted and pleased attention to the delivery of 
that speech. : 

I would.be glad to know if the Senator who delivered that speech 
kept himself up to the high standard which the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. DAWES] so fully indorsed and so highly applauded 
in his colleague. Does the Senator from Massachusetts think that 
he did keep up to that standard? And if he did not, does the Sen- 
ator exceedi gly regret it? 

The senior Senator from Virginia may be congratulated upon his 
indorsement by the Senator from Massachusetts. Thus panoplied he 
is invulnerable, even to the heel, against any attack from his erent. 
But why has not the Senator from Massachusetts expressed his deep 
regret and mortification that such an attack upon the position of Mr. 
JOHNSTON, thusindorsed and approved by him, should have been made 
by his colleague? 

The contest— 

Said the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CAMERON] yesterday— 
in which we are engaged is not simply to secure the officers and empleyés to party 
friends, as the Senators on the other side pretend, nor is it solely a struggle of the 
majority to maintain its right to control the organization of the body. There is 
something higher than and above all this. 

Well, that depends now upon the point from which you view it. 
What seem height to one man may seem depth to another. Let us 
see what this higher thing is which the Senator from Pennsylvania 
could not contemplate upon a dead level but must look up to a some- 
thing above the important business before this Senate. What is it 
that is higher than the business for which the President has called 
us together, involving as it does our relations with foreign nations 
and the supplying of this Government with its essential officers, agents, 
and employés? 

There is something higher than and above all this. 
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_ Now, hold your breath to hear. Let the Senate and the people 
listen to what has brought about this extraordinary contest in this 
Chamber : 

It is the oming litical contest in Virginia. 

The election of Colonel Riddleberger to a responsible office in this body will be 
the best proof that could be given that for all true men who uphold the laws the 
republican party has confidence, respect, and co-operation. ® give our votes to 
that gentleman— 

Speaking of Colonel Riddleberger— 


as an earnest that we are not sectional and that we have no prejudices on account 
of old conflicts. Whoever is right at the present time is cartiiad and we are his. 
This, and this only, is the ‘‘bargain’’ we have to offer to all our southern friends 
who will come out from the party of reaction and grow with the nation’s growth. 
All that we ask is that they shall stand with us in favor of securing to each law- 
ful voter the right to cast one free and unintimidated ballot and to have it honestly 
counted. We know, and our Meg know, that if Virginia takes her stand 
upon that platform the solid South is a thing of the past. 

Here it is at last avowed. It is “the coming political contest in 
Virginia” and “ the election of Colonel ea to a responsible 
office in this body.” That is the true cause of all this contention, and 
it grins through the gossamer rhetoric with which the Senator from 
Massachusetts has decked it. The coming political contest in Vir- 
ginia is the thing for which this Senate is here held inactive and pre- 
vented from performing the exalted functions with which itis clothed 
by the Constitution and for which it has been convoked by the Chief 

agistrate of the nation; that you, the republican Senators, may 
organize this Senate of the United States with reference to the inter- 
ests of a party campaign in the State of Virginia. 

This avowal of the Senator from Pennsylvania furnishes the con- 
firmation, if confirmation were needed, of the statement which I 
have made that this is a movement to ally the republican party with 
any body-of men which will leave “the party of reaction,” as it is 
called, and come into its embrace, no matter how much begrimed 
with the foul doctrine of repudiation or readjustment, whichever 
term gentlemen may prefer. I do not mean to say that the repub- 
lican party means to adopt this doctrine itself; quite the contrary, 
But I do mean to say that they intend to treat it as a subordinate 
issue and no hinderance to their alliance with them, and are now 
seeking to confer the offices of this body upon men who are accred- 
ited by the leading republican journals of the country with alle- 
giance to this doctrine, notwithstanding they may as unrepentant 
rebels avow themselves as having no apologies to make either here 
or elsewhere. 

Mr. President, this is indeed a new departure initiated by Senators 
here, and I do not believe it will result in success. I do not believe 
that the northern people will sustain it. I believe I know tho pub- 
lic sentiment of the North better than the Senator from Massachu- 
setis [Mr. DAwEs] and better than his colleague, [Mr. Hoar,] not 
that I arrogate immodestly to myself any superiority over them or 
even deny my own mental eer: But the costly experience of 
my people has constrained me to study the currents of public opinion 
at the North closely, intensely, and with anxious solicitude. The 
Senators are in it and of it, but they do not see it in the perspective, 
they do not contemplate it in the objective, as I have found it neces- 
sary to do; and from a long and attentive observance of its indica- 
tions, I say here with entire confidence that the people of the North, 
with all their complications of business interests based upon the in- 
violability of contracts will not tolerate this alliance with repudiat- 
ing movements in the Southern States. I say, sir, that the sentiment 
of commercial honor at the North will not stand it. Isay that the 
sensitiveness of the North as to the public credit of this nation will 
not abideit. The combination will be dashed to pieces, even though 
the shock of the blow should cause the republican party to totter 
upon its base. Gentlemen, say what you may, national honor, national 
good faith, with all its vigor, cannot take into its embrace the leprous 
body of State — without becoming infected with the poison. 

Sir, with equal confidence I venture to predict that this movement 
will fail in the South. The moral sentiment of that people is sound. 
The majority of the democratic party there is standing up for the ob- 
servance of the strictest good faith in public obligations, and those 
who would disregard them are sloughing off from that party and seek- 
ing other alliances. Spewed out of its mouth, republican Senators 
are snapping at and astounding the country with their convulsive 
efforts to utilize this offal. It is, sir, an attempt to bring the repub- 
lican party in the Seuth into relations with this element such as it 
held to the carpet-bag governments there, and to substitute the one 
for the other, using the Federal patronage now where they used Fed- 
eral bayonets then. : 

The first experiment brought untold suffering to the southern peo- 
ple but secured the republican party no permanent establishment 
among the intelligent and responsible class of citizens in that coun- 
try. The second will have no greater success. The same appliances 
of Federal patronage have been tried before and have fail Who 
does not know that the high offices of this Government have been 
held out to southern men as rewards for political tergiversation ? 

In the direful days of reconstruction, when every State in the South 
was a perfect pandemonium, I heard a brilliant man from the North 
and another from the South, standing by his side, appealing to the 
young men of ambition, and of high and noble aspirations, to join 
their party for the reason that it furnished the only avenue to hon- 
orable distinction, riches,and fame. A few were enticed by the 
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glittering allurement, and are to-day bitterly lamenting their delu- 
sion; but the great body of the young men of the South, the profes- 
sional men, the lawyers,the doctors,and the young planters and 
farmers, all hurled contempt upon the miserable alternative. They 

referred to live a life of obscurity and poverty and to earn their 
oa in the sweat of their brows rather than to rise while virtue, 
honor, intellect, and country were sinking. For ten long years they 
bided their time in the trust that God, whose attributes ever side 
with the right, would again enthrone the right in triumph and dis- 
pense its honors to the brave, the conscientious, and the true. 

Sir, you cannot with the mere agencies of Federal power and pat- 
ronage fabricate a party in the Southern States, not at least among 
that portion of the people which represents the highest, best, and 
most controlling influences of southern society. I do not mean to say 
that the republican party may not obtain a footing among the class 
of people of which I speak. There are many conditions in the South 
to which the principles of that party and its purposes and its genius 
have harmonious adaptation. But, sir, if you would lay the founda- 
tion of that party there you must lay it broad and.deep, broad in its 
sympathies and deep in the social and political and business life of 
ae eee. It cannot be superimposed from without ; it cannot come 
breathing reproach, denunciation, and appeals to the prejudice of one 
race against the other. In other words, it must desectionalize itself. 
The Senator from Pennsylvania says: 


We know, and our opponents know, that if Virginia takes her stand upon that 
platform the solid South is a thing of the past. 


Mr. President, why should the solid South be broken, especially 
when itis to be done by the great sacrifice of principle which we think 
this coalition involves? Has not the republican party the possession 
of all the Departments of the Government and nearly all of the great 
States ofthe North? Whence, then, the danger from the solid South? 
What harm has “ the solid South” done to the prosperity and glory 
of this country? It is but a short time since it became “solid” by 
the cessation of the reign of force and bayonets. Take her history 
from that time as connected with this Government, and show me 
where she has deducted anything from your national security or ab- 
stracted a single iota from your national prosperity. She came here 
through her representatives, first as a part of the minority, and soon 
afterward as a part of the majority in both branches of Congress. 
She eame at a time when your commerce was languishing, your ag- 
riculture prostrate, when mercantile insolvencies and bankruptcies 
were rushing like a simoon across this nation, when your currency 
was depreciated, when the balance of trade was against you, and 
when, according to the statistics of your journals, three millions of 
ve were wandering aimless and homeless through the length and 
breadth of your land. The solid South has been here from that time 
to this, and during the entire period of the presence of her repre- 
sentatives in this Chamber and in the other House the world has held 
its breath in silent astonishment at the progress you, the country, 
has made in all that adorns and fortifies and ennobles a nation. Your 
commerce has revived, your —— is prosperous, your manufac- 
tories are operating to the full extent of their capacity, the demand 
for their products far exceedin 
currency is the best in the world, the balance ef trade is in your favor, 
and all along this line of progress we find according to the recent 
census that the South in every element of prosperity is not far behind 
the foremost States of the North and West. 

Now, sir, I do not pretend that the presence of “the solid South” 
has caused this marvelous change in your prosperity ; I would not pre- 
sume to say that in the presence of the honorable Senator from Ohio, 
(Mr. SHERMAN, ] the late Secretary of the Treasury, who was present 
in another Department of the Government while “the solid South” 
was here, during all the progress of this marvelous national transform- 
ation; but what Ido claim is that the presence of “ the solid South” 
in full force here in the councils of the nation, with her own chogen 
Senators and Representatives, has not retarded the progress of our 
common country; has not abstracted from its prosperity. I affirm 
the progress of this nation in all that constitutes national glory, and 
prosperity, and honor, and the presence of the solid South in its 
councils are facts that are co-existent even if they do not sustain to 
each other the relation of cause and effect. Isay that its presence 
here has been at least no hinderance to the national prosperity, and 
therefore does not justify the great republican party of this Senate 
in stepping down from its hig estal of national honor to take 
within its embrace this cast-off element of the southern democracy. 
There is in the existence of the solid South and its presence here no 
such menace to any interest in this country as can justify or excuse 
the coalition which is here proposed. 

There was a time in the history of this country when “the solid 
South,” that is, “solid” as itis now organized, was not present in 
the councils of this nation; when the men who are here now were 
proscribed while reconstruction flourished over them; when the 
President, the Senate, the Supreme Court, the Federal judiciary, and 
the State governments were all in the hands of the party represented 
by the Senators on the other side of this Chamber, and “ the solid 
South” could impress none of its character, none of its influence 
upon the action of this Goverment or any of its departments; when 
it was represented alone by the solid North, and by the unscrupulous 
and irresponsible dependents of the republican party from the South. 


their abilities to supply them, your. 










Sir, will you have the picture of what this Government was when 

“the solid South” was not here? I will give it to you, although it 
was presented to the Senate on yesterday by the Senator from South 
Carolina, [Mr. BuTLER.] A distinguished republican Senator, distin- 
guished for his learning, his juridical ability, his eloquence, his high 
scholastic attainments, his devotion to the republican party, and his 
intense, irreconcilable hostility to “ the solid South,” has painted the 
picture of the period when this Government was not burdened with 
the hated presence of this accursed South: 

My own public life has been a very brief and insignificant one, extending little 
beyond the duration of a single term of senatorial office; but in that brief period 
Ihave seen five judges of a high court of the United States driven from office by 
threats of impeachment for corruption or maladministration. 

Since “the solid South ” has been here, can you point me to five 
judges of the Federal courts that have been driven from their high 
places upon charges of corruption and maladministration ? 

I have heard the taunt, from friendliest lips, that when the United States pre- 
sented herself in the East to take part with the civilized world: in generous com- 
petition in the arts of life, the only product of her institutions in which she sur- 
passed all others beyond question— 

No question about that; the one single thing in which our Govern- 
ment— 
surpassed all others beyond question— 

At that time when “the solid South ” was not here— 
was her corruption. 

I will read further : 

When the greatest railroad of the world, binding together the continent and 
uniting the two great seas which wash our shores, was finished, I have seen our 
national triumph and exultation turned to bitterness and shame by the unanimous 
reports of three committees of Congress—two of the House and one here—that 
every step of that mighty enterprise had been taken in fraud. 

“The solid South” was not here when that shame fell upon the na- 
tion; and it seems to me, sir, that when men with this record fresh in 
their memories clamor about the dangers and the vices of “ the solid 
South” their cheeks would mantle with shame. 

I have heard in highest places the shameless doctrine avowed by men grown old 
in public office that the true way by which power should be gained in the Republic 
is to bribe the pp with the offices created for their service, and the true end for 
which it should be used when gained is the promotion of selfish ambition and the 
gratification of personal revenge. 

Sir, that taunt touches no man on this side of the Chamber. 

I have heard that suspicion haunts the footsteps of the trusted companions of the 
President. 

One thing is certain, sir, that since the solid South has been here 
no such corruption has reveled in the high places of this Govern- 
ment. I do not say that it was her influence which has eliminated 
it, but I do say that contemporaneously and simultaneously with her 
presence here it took its flight; and I claim that she has been no 
obstacle to the restoration of purity in the administration of your 
public affairs. 

A noted lobbyist is reported to have remarked that “since these 
infernal democrats had gotten here to Washington the lobbying busi- 
ness had dried up.” Said he, “In the name of God, do you expect 
gentlemen of the lobby to live on oxygen?” 

Mr. President, so much has been said about “the solid South,” and 
so much against it as a justification of these extraordinary combina- 
tions and affiliations, that I propose to go a little further into the 
subject. It is charged that by “the solid South’s” allying itself with 
the party that constitutes the minority at the North, it seeks to get 
possession and control of the Government, and to wield its power 
for its own selfish parposes. Sir, if the northern pesple cannot see 
for themselves the fallacy of this view and the unreality of the danger 
alleged, no argument that a southern man can advance will avail any- 
thing. It is easy to see that if the North chooses to wield this Gov- 
ernment through the instrumentality of either political party it can 
do so and hold “the solid South” inanimpotent minority—a minority 
as impotent in the democratic party as it is in the Government at this 
time. 

The idea that the South under any combination of parties will ever 
again obtain control of this Government and direct its powers inde- 
pendently of the will of the North is of all ideas the most absurd and 
chimerical. The North is the majority and the dormant section of 
this country. The vast preponderance of her population and resources 
will for an indefinite period control the national policy, whatever party 
may be in the ascendant. If the majority of the thoughtful people 
of that section deem a change 1n the national administration neces- 
sary they can make it without any relative change in southern power 
or influence. Six Northern States alone have a greater electoral vote 
than all the solid South, and all these States save one have given 
democratic majorities at different times within the last few years. 
Should these States for the time being choose to take up the reins of 
the democracy, all the South united could not impress its distinctive 
policy, if it had one, upon a democratic caueus. 

But, Mr. President, it is not true that there is, as a distinct organ- 
ization with a distinctive policy, any “solid South” in this Chamber 
or in the other. There is no such element here as a factor in legis- 
lation. You cannot point to any part of the legislation of this coun- 
try which represents the views or the purpose of southern Senators 
as asolid body. There isa greater diversity of sentiment among 
them upon every subject of national interest than there is in the rep- 
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resentation of any other section of the country. I could give illus- 
tration after illustration. My friend from Indiana [Mr. VOORHEES] 
this day stands in closer affiliation upon the subject of the currency 
with the Senator from Texas than he does with any of his neighbors 
across the line of hisown State. I could give measure after measure 
in which it will be shown that the affinities of political affiliation 
and legislative co-operation are in no sense of the term sectional in 
this body, and that the southern men exhibit a variety and a diversity 
and a freedom and an independence in their views and sentiments 
and actions which are shown among Senators from no other section 
of the country. ‘There is one point, and one only, upon which they 
are solid, on which they will remain solid ; and neither Federal bay- 
onets nor Federal honors will dissolve that solidity : they are solid in 
defense of and for the protection of their own civilization, their own 
society, their own religion; against the rule of the incompetent, the 
servile, the ignorant, and the vicious. 

I will now submit a proposition to the Senators on the other side 
on this point: Iam not going into the history of the causes which 
led to asolid South, but I here challenge any Senator upon that side, 
with two exceptions that I will not name, to write fairly in his own 
language the condition of the southern people in any State while 
under carpet-bag government; I will consent that he shall write the 
history of that government; the character of its officials; the nature 
of its administration and the operation of its laws; I say I will con- 
sent for any Senator upon that side of the House, with but two excep- 
tions, (who, out of respect to them, I will not name,) to write the 
history of the republican government in the South, its nature, its 
character, its influence upon the happiness and prosperity of that 
people; I will agree to accept his description of it in his own lan- 
guage; and then I will submit the question to any tribunal in the 
world, to any community in the world, as to whether there is any- 
where on earth a people who ought not to summon every energy, every 
man, every woman,every child interested in the priceless and precious 
heritage of humanity, to throw off that government and to keep uni- 
ted and solid to prevent its re-establishment ? 

I said that I would allow Senators or any northern man to write 
the history of one of those governments, giving the condition of it, 
and I would leave him to decide whether it would not justify the con- 
solidation of all the social elements to getrid of it. I will go further, 
sir, and take it as they have already written it. Here is what one of 
them said while those governments were reveling in corruption and 
making the people of the South walk with unsandaled feet over the 
burning marl of the hell which they had there organized : 

For the last few years the infamy and disgrace of certain Southern State govern- 
ments have been constantly on theincrease. There have been corruptelectors and 
corrupt elections. There have been corrupt legislators and corrupt legislation. 
There have been double legislatures, double governors, double representatives in 
this House, and double Senators year by year in many States. There have been 
bad men in these States, who have bought _—— by wholesale bribery, and have 

8 


enriched themselves at the expense of the peo; y peculation or open-handed 
ene Corruption and anarchy have cosuplen and possessed these unfortunate 


This opinion of the honorable Senator from Maine, [Mr. Ha.z, } 
who was then a member of the other House, which does honor to his 
head as well as to his heart,is the opinion of “ the solid South ;” and 


if he were there instead of here he would be a part of that “solid 


South,” arrayed under the determination that anarchy and corruption 
shall never again occupy and rob those “unfortunate States.” 

I find that some extracts from other speeches of gentlemen upon 
the opposite side that I had collected have in some way been distur 
and mislaid. I shall ask permission to incorporate them in my re- 
marks unless I can get them here before I conclude what I have to 
say upon this subject. Among these is the description of the govern- 
ment of Louisiana under republican rule by the present governor of 
Ohio, Hon. Charles Foster, and also a gentleman from New Jersey 
who has recently been nominated by the President for a distinguishe 
foreign mission, and who by his high and shining qualities will adorn 
any position to which this Government can assign him. They both 
describe that een in language stronger and more earnest than 
that which I have just quoted. 

General Grant also, in one of his messages depicting the prostrate 
condition of the southern people, said he sympathized with them in 
their prostrate condition, subject as “ had been to burdens of tax- 
ation without any adequate return. You sent your committees of 
investigation down there, and while they would hunt up everything 
that could assail the character and stab the sensibilities of the 
southern people and pour it out here they could not help stumbling 
over the corruption, and the atrocity, and the abhorrent infamies of 
the State governments which they were upholding. I recollect that 
there was a Senator from Indiana, now dead, who was upon one of 
these committees. His heart was full of prejudice against our people, 
but even he could not be blinded to the cruel oppression under which 
the southern people were writhing in agony. erring to the con- 
dition of the people under those governments, referring to the super- 
incumbent weight of a crushing and devouring taxation, he says: 

That is true of some of these States, I have no doubt. Had the Ku Klux ont- 
regen been directed at these faithless public servants the world would have been 
well rid of them and nobody complained. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Who was he? 

Mr. LAMAR. Mr. Pratt, of Indiana. 

Those State governments have gone and the influences have gone 
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— them. 9 est Sanam Gl de oie right of 
self-government. I need not oO of that le 
black and white, under their present soehmaeney The enemies 
turns have given a result which has astonished the world and which 
is wholly incompatible with the theory of a down-trodden and op- 


.pressed people which the Senator from Massachusetts represented the 


colored people of the South to be. I will say one thing, and that is, 
that if you were to compare the condition of the State of Mississippi, 
or Alabama, or Georgia, or Virginia, or any other Southern State, in 
1880, with the statistics and history of its condition as prepared in 
in 1870, you will be forced to admit there is not a nation on the face 
of the earth which in any two periods of its history exhibits such a 
contrast in all that constitutes the strength of a people and their pros- 

rity. 

I have here a Snes of the South as it now is. Here is what 
a reverend bishop of the Methodist Church, (Bishop Simpson,) closely 
allied with the republican party, who had made a trip to the South as 
a part of his episcopal work, said. After traversing that country he 
returns to the North and reports his impressions, but he says nothing 
of a kind that sustains the denunciations of the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts; he confirms no statement that there are men down there 
with their feet upon the down-trodden and oppressed ; and nobody 
says so except prejudiced partisans and witnesses brought before 
committees to make false impressions. Enlightened travelers from 
Europe and reverend clergymen from the North all contribute their 
testimony to the peace, the plenty, the order, the quiet, the prosper- 
ity of both races, and the security of the personal property of both 
races, black and white. Here is what that reverend bishop says: 

Iam satisfied that the South is gradually but surely improving financially; 


business is reviving, and every indication points to a period of financial ease and 
comfort. 


- * * * ~ * * 


Anti-slavery as I always was from soy ee had my friend asked me twenty 
years ago to express my utmost wish for the colored people, I should not have dared 
to ask for such advancement as has been made. 


Here is the declaration of an anti-slavery preacher, a utopian, be- 
nevole nt missionary, whose every fiber was imbued with zeal for the 
cause of negro emancipation and advancement. Upon his visit to the 
Southern States, so much denounced, after the solid South has got- 
ten possession of that country, he proclaims to the world that if he 
had been allowed to tell what he hoped in his brightest vision for 
that people, it would have been transcended A whut has been actu- 
ally realized in their advancement. Now, withhold your denuncia- 
tions from the statements of southern men, and let them fall and 
strike the hallowed associations that cluster around that man. 

Mr. President, I am too much exhausted to detain the Senate longer. 
I have said nothing to-day that was intended to stir up any feeling 
of animosity between individuals or sections. I belong to that class 
of public men who were secessionists. Every throb of my heart was 
for the disunion of these States. If that deducts from the force of 
the statements I have made to-day it is due to candor and to you to 
admit it. I confess that I believed in the right of secession and that 
I believed in the propriety of its exercise. I will say further that it 
was a cherished conception of my mind, that of two great, free re- 

ublics on this continent, each pursuing its own destiny and the 
Tatler of its people and their happiness according to its own will: 

But, sir, that conception is gone; it is sunk forever out of sight. 
Another one has come in its place, and by the way it is my first love. 
The elements of it were planted in my heart by my father; they were 
taught by my mother, and they were nourished and developed by my 
own subsequent reflection. May I tell you what itis,sir? It stands 
before me now, simple in its majesty and sublime.in its beauty. It 
is that of one grand, mighty, indivisible republic upon this conti- 
nent, throwing its loving arms around all sections; omnipotent for 

rotection, powerless for oppression, cursing none, blessing all! 
Fanetenee in the galleries. ] 

Mr. HOAR. Mr. President—— 

Mr. DAWES. Will my colleague yield a moment for me to make 
a motion ? 

Mr. HOAR. Yes, sir. 

Mr. DAWES. I move, Mr. President, that when the Senate ad- 
journs to-day it adjournto meet on Monday next. : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. INGALLs in the chair.) The 
Senator from Massachusetts moves that when the Senate adjourns 
to-day it adjourn to meet on Monday next. 

Mr. FARLEY. I hope that motion will not prevail. 

Mr. DAWES. _I withdraw it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The motion is withdrawn. 

Mr. HOAR. Mr. President, Sir Walter Scott, in one of his best 
novels, describes a young Scotch lord in the reign of Charles I who 
falls into the temptations of the city of London, and is taken into 
the presence of the king. He is lectured by the Duke of Bucking- - 
ham, who once when reproached by the king as being the most 

rofligate man in his dominions, replied, “‘ Of a subject, sire, perhaps 
a ? He was also lectured on some of his sins by Prince Charles, 
the most noted man perhaps in England in his day for dissimulation. 
The delighted old king says, “Oh! it would have done ye good to 
have heard Steenie lecture him on the sin of incontinence and Baby 
Charles holding forth on the evil of dissimulation.” I confess I was 
reminded of that incident when I heard the distinguished Senator 
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from Mississippi [Mr. LaMar] slosneetiy. reproach the republican 

arty of the Senate with an alliance with persons tainted with the 
aw of repudiation. The Senator says he has said nothing which 
is calculated to excite any feeling in our breasts, to stir up anything 
of sectional or of personal resentment. Does the Senator really 
think that to tell us that we are on g ourselves with the dregs of 
the South, (which was one of his phr )) that we are taking the 
cast-off and obscene doctrine of repudiation, is a thing not calculated 
to excite any resentment in the breasts of those to whom it is applied ? 
I should like to read a sentence from that most accomplished his- 
torian of American finance, Mr. Porter,now the authority in the 
Census Office on this subject, and it is this: 

i ‘ippi, as described in the account of State in- 
debtedneny in ae ai ae the credit of the State that since that time it 
has been debarred from the luxury of going into debt. With accrued interest that 
debt now amonnts to about $23,000,000. © total recognized debt of the State, 
however, is $379, 485. 2 . 3 D ? 








Until this time— 

I take another passage going back now to the history of 1841— 
the word “ repudiation” had not entered into the financial history of American 
States— 


That word to which the Senator has applied so many unsavory 
adjectives— 

The word originated in the State of Mississippi, and was ushered into existence 
by Governor MeNut, of that State, in January, 1841, in a message aveguua: the 
P epality repudiating the sale of certain of the State bonds on account of fraud and 

Now, that full justice may be done, I ask the Clerk to read from the 
five hundred and fifty-ninth page and the five hundred and sixtieth 
page of this book as far as marked. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


It may be interesting at this time briefly to refer to the facts which induced Mis- 
sissippi to take this action upon the subject_of its debt. In 1838 the State char- 
seveel the Mississippi Union and, in order to provide capital for the institu- 
tion, it was enacted in the charter that the directors should borrow $15,500,000 and 
that the governor might issue 7,500 bonds for $2,000 each, bearing 5 per cent. inter- 
est and redeemable in twelve, eighteen, and twenty years, and deliverthem to the 
officers of that institution from time to time in proportion to the amounts subscribed 
for bank stock, the price of which was to be secured to the satisfaction of the di- 
rectors. The bonds were made negotiable for the expenses of the president and 
cashier of the bank ; the governor, by an additional act, was authorized to subscribe 
in behalf of the State for $5,000,000 of the stock of the bank, and he did so. In 
June, 1838, he delivered to the bank 2,500 bonds, amounting to $5,000,000, payable 
in twelve and twenty years from the 5th day of February, 1838, and bearing 5 per 
cent. interest from their date. The charter required the bank to appoint three 
commissioners for the sale of the bonds, and imposed this restriction on their author- 
ity—that the bonds should not be sold under their par value. On the1&th of August, 
1838, the commissioners sold all the bonds to Mr. Biddle for the sum of $5,000,000, 
payable in five equal installments of $1,000,000 each on the 1st day of November, 1838, 
and the 1st days of J: soeery March, May, and July, 1839, without interest. This 
money was pony paid to the bank, which went into operation, and before 
January, 1841, lostallits capital. Incommenting on this, Judge Curtis, in his essay 
on State debts, heretofore referred to, says: __ 

‘Now, we feel constrained to say that if this matter had rested here the State of 
iy would not be legally bound to pay this debt. We think the commis- 
sioners did not conferm to their authority in making the sale; they were in terms 

rohibited from selling the bonds under their par value. The par value of a bond 
is the amount which is due upon it, and this includes interest as well as principal. 
This seems to be to us the plain meaning of the charter, and any other construc- 
tion would render the restriction itself nugatory, since by allowing the interest 
to accumulate long enough the commissioners would have had it in their power to 
obtain $5,000,000 for the bonds, though at the very moment when they sold them 
$7,000,000 might be due upon them. They made such a sale as not to receive in 
cash the amount equal to the liability of the State on the bonds, and therefore we 
believe that they exceeded their authority.” 

It must be acknowledged that the State had the legal right to insist, at a proper 
time, on this want of authority even inst the subsequent purchasers of these 
bonds, because any one who takes atitle through an agentis bound by law to look 
to the authority delegated to him, and to see that he acts or has acted within its 
scope in making the title. In response to the message of the governorin January, 
1841, the Legislature of the State of Mississippi passed a resolution to the effect 
that the State was bound to the holders of the bonds of the State sold on account of 
the bank, for the amount of the princi; and the interest; and, furthermore, that 
the State of Mississippi would pay her ds and preserve her faithinviolate. The 
Legislature at this time repudiated with great hie the insinuation that the State 
of Mississippi would repudiate her bonds and violate her plighted faith ; and, more- 
over, declared that any accusation of this kind was a “calumny upon the justice, 
honor, and dignity of the State.” Having thus acknowledged the validity of the 
debt, and pledged her word forits redemption, all further discussionas to its legal- 
ityended. Thesebonds were never formally repudiated, but fell into default ; and, 
although successive governors =e payment, no provision was made, and in 1852 
the appropriation therefor was defeated by 4,400 majority ona popular vote. There 
isa popenine now before the Legislature of Missi i for a compromise with 
the holders of the old repudiated bonds of that State. This —— from the 
English bondholders, received after adjournment of the last Legislature, and con- 
sequently a year old, is for a waiver of all consideration for interest since 1840, and 
a reissueof the $7,000,000 to begin at 3 percent., and increase annually at the rate of 
one-half per cent., giving the State the option of receiving the bonds for any unoc- 
cupied State lands, at three hundred and twenty acres for a thousand-dollar bond 
that immigration of workers may be induced. © proposition, says the published 
report, was received politely, and action was taken looking toa joint committee for 
its consideration ; but, if correctly reported, its terms are obviously impracticable, 
being penal in severity ; hence its acceptance must be deemed hopeless. 


Mr. HOAR. Mr. President, I want the Senator from Mississippi 
now to understand that I do not cause that piece of history to be read 
for the sake of reviving any ancient history which had better be for- 

tten ; but when the Senator stands up and taunts my associates on 
this floor with an alliance with what he is pleased to call thediscarded 
dregs of southern democracy and with the odious doctrine of repudia- 
tion, I desire to have him, if he addresses the Senate again hereafter, 
to reply if he is willing to adhere on reflection to the statements of 
his speech, if he is willl ng to say that he himself has acted upon the 
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theory that he will associate with no person in politics who has been 
in favor of the repudiation of a State debt. The State of Mississippi 
in 1843, there being a fair and honest original question about the 
validity of her bonds, proceeded to declare that the faith of that 
State was solemnly pledged to their redemption, and thereupon, upon 
the face of that utterance of a democratic Legislature, those bonds 
went into the markets of the world. The late illustrious citizen of 
Massachusetts, George Peabody, left $3,000,000 of those bonds to a 
fund which he established as a benefaction of the States of the South ; 
and yet the State of Mississippi, the democratic State of Mississippi, 
by the lips of its Senator preaches us a sermon, not on the sin of re- 
pudiating our debts ourselves, but because we do not gather up the 
skirts of our garments and walk carefully and circumspectly through 
the world lest by chance they shall somewhere brush against the 
frieze coat of a southern repudiator. 

Why, with whom are we toally ourselves? We cannot havea solid 
North; that is unpatriotic in the eyes of the honorable Senator. We 
cannot ally ourselves with the negroes of the South properly, or with 
the carpet-baggers, and we cannot ally ourselves with anybody who 
is willing to pay any part of your southern debt if he does not pay 
the whole; but we must turn to that remarkably honest and con- 
sistent portion of the southern democracy which in Virginia votes to 
pay all its debt and refuses for eight years to raise a tax even to pay 
the interest, and with the other portion of the State-debt payers of 
the South who, represented in Mississippi, owing a debt of $23,000,000, 
declare that there is about $329,000 of it that they are willing to pay. 

Mr. President, the honorable Senator from Mississippi did me the 
honor to have read, not for the first time in this debate, an extract 
from some remarks of mine made to the Senate as a court of im- 
peachment in this body. I am prepared to stand by, and if the occa- 
sion come, to reaffirm every utterance of that speech. It has been 
read twice. The Senator shall have my full consent now to have it 
passed, tobe enacted. That speech was addressed by a republican to 
arepublican Senate. It was after the at war. Long before the 
war ended we were admonished by all the lessons of history of like 
periods that corruption and looseness in public expenditure would be 
likely to prevail even under the best government atitsclose. I knew 
nothing of politics, and the republican party knew nothing of poli- 
tics, when it brought these things into the light and suppressed and 
in most cases punished the actors. Will the Senator from Mississippi 
say the same, that he has known nothing of political considerations 
in screening misdoers, committersof any kind of crime against a State ? 
When he did me the honor to read that extract from my speech he 
skipped and left out the sentence which applied to the Tweed gov- 
ernment of the city of New York and to the four or five democratic 
judges who were impeached for corruption in that State. The differ- 
ence between him and me is that such an offense against the body 
politic, by whomsoever committed, is in my eyes a thing only to be 
denounced and brought to punishment without distinction of party, 
but in his a thing simply to make a point against his political op- 
ponents and to be screened and covered up when a democratic wrong- 
doer is under consideration. 

The honorable Senator was pleased also, imputing to me some per- 
sonal accomplishments which I do not in the least profess, to make 
another imputation which I take leave to tell him I still less deserve, 
and that is a bitterness of hatred, of prejudice toward the people of 
the South. Mr. President, I deny it. Humble as my political life 
may be, I am willing to place it in comparison even with his, dis- 
tinguished and illustrious as his attainments in regard to a true love 
or a true service to that ple. Ihave sought by my votes to help 
if I could to strike from the necks of five or six million of its a 
the yoke which he would have retained. I introduced in the other 
House and carried through a proposition to give to the people of the 
South for their common schools substantially the whole proceeds of 
the public lands. I introduced into this body a proposition to give 
them not only that, but also to give them the entire proceeds of the 
patents paid for by the inventors of this country, of whom a thou- 
sand dwell in the State of Massachusetts where but one exists in the 
State of Mississippi. 

The gentleman who carried ae that magnificent triumph of 
modern science and engineering skill which has opened the mouth of 
the Mississippi and made one long seaport of the river bank of his 
State, diverting the trade of the Northwest from the commercial 
cities of Boston and New York, the former of which I immediately 
supmanent, and carry it around through the mouth of the Mississippi, 
left the committee-room in the House of Representatives, and disap- 
pointed and almost broken-hearted, with an unfavorable report. I 
called him back ta I sat down with him and went oyer step by 
step the details of his bill. I went back with him to the committee ; 
I moved a reconsideration, and by my casting vote the bill under 
which that vast public work was adopted received a favorable report, 
and I have Captain Eads’s written acknowledgment to the fact that 
- success of that mighty enterprise is due to that political action 
of mine. 

Mr. President, I am ashamed to stand up in the presence of the 
United States Senate and undertake to discuss my own poor and in- 
significant public services with anything that shall seem like a boast ; 
but it is no trifle. It is not I; it is the representation of the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts which is c with hatred of the 
people, what he calls his people, at the South; in whose name it is 
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my right and my duty to spurn the insinuation. There is one heart’s 
desire in the breasts of the people of the Commonwealth of 
chusetts—and when I say that I know I could say the same for the 
other great States of the East if it were becoming in me to speak of 
New York and Connecticut and of the Northwest—and that is to have 
a free, prosperous, rich, contented, and happy South. To accomplish 
that we, if need be, would shut up our factories ; we would let the 
grass grow in the streets of our commercial cities; we would let 

verty haunt our counting-rooms and the palaces of our merchants. 
Show us @ single practical measure which will help a in regard to 
which we are to pay taxes and you are to receive the benefits, and 
then I challenge you to show us the northern vote which will be 
lacking when the yeas and nays are called. 

It is not the South, it is tyranny; it is not the South, it is fraud 
and assassination; it is not the South, it is the Bourbon democracy, 
with its spirit of rebellion, of hate, of assassination, of cheating, that 
we hate, and against which, gg you must understand our 
undying warfare is to be waged. [Applause in the galleries. ] 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Order! 

Mr. HOAR. Why, Mr. President, every utterance,every unconscious 
utterance that falls from the lips of the honorable Senator from Mis- 
sissippi shows that he has learned nothing within the last twenty 
years. Hespeaks constantly of the South; he personifies it; he says 
the South, “she,’’ desires this or has done that or the other. When 
he speaks he speaks of “my people” and “that Pres as if this 
country were divided into two peoples, hostile or friendly as the case 
may be. 

Mr. President, there is no such thing under the Constitution of the 
United States as “the South.” There is no relation which exists be- 
tween the State of Kentucky and the State of South Carolina which 
does not exist between the State of Massachusetts and the State of 
Louisiana. We are one people, and not two. When the Senator 
avows his purpose to keep alive what he calls “the solid South,” and 
defends it as he has defended it here, he stands upon the same doc- 
trine which has cost this country four years of civil war and four 
thousand millions of treasure and a million of human lives. When 
every Senator can stand up in his place as the honorable Senator from 
Virginia stood in his to say that he lives in a nation and not in an ag- 
gregation of petty provinces any longer; when he can speak of the 
whole country as ‘‘ my people ;” when he can speak of America with- 
out regard to section or to parallels of latitude or points of the com- 
pass as his country and his people, then the new era will have come; 
but until then the old spirit will be here and the old warfare will be 

‘oilng on. 
’ Mr. DAWES. Mr. President—— 

Mr. LAMAR. Will the Senator permit me a word? Having been 
compelled to cut short one speech on accountof sheer exhaustion, I shall 
be unable to make another in reply to the remarks just submitted by 
the Senator from Massachusetts, [Mr. Hoar.] There is not a single 
one of them which does not contain a fallacy easily exposed, and I 
may, if I deem it necessary, take another occasion to do it. 

Mr. DAWES. Mr. President, nothing has. been left by my colleague 
[Mr. ae said in a reply tothe matter which has been sub- 
mitted to the Senate by the Senator from Mississippi, [Mr. Lamar, ] 
and I do not rise in any presumptuous hope on my part that I can 
contribute by a proper presentation of the truth of history to the 
peace of the moving power of the Senate, and I trust it will pardon 
me for a few words before this remarkable lecture shall have passed 
out of mind. 

The Senator from Mississippi did the honor to pay much personal 
attention to myself and to hold up to the Senate, with running com- 
ments of his own, a colloquy which happened between myself and 
the Senator from Virginia on the left, (Mr. JoHNSTON,] for what 
pee he failed to avow himself, but with this result, I am glad to 

now, of bringing out more clearly than I succeeded myself—but 
which I did not apprehend there was any necessity for doing, because 
no doubt ever pertained to my own convictions upon that point—the 
fact that notwithstanding I had seen fit to propose as a proper can- 
didate for an office of this Senate a man who entertained the views 
he did upon the question of the local debt of Virginia, I still adhered 
unequivocally and without compromise to the position I had ever 
held, that he who will —pameae his own obligation forfeits in that 
respect the confidence of those with whom I act. No other result 
came from that commentary upon the conversation between the 
Senator from Virginia and myself than that. I stand, so far as he 
has reproduced the record, where he knew I stood, and where during 
his commentaries he admitted that I stood, condemning repudiation 
wherever it may be. The Senator omitted to carry the quotation 
from what I said in those remarks far enough to have the Senate 
understand that he saw himself the reasons I had avowed here upon 
this floor for supporting for this office a man with whom I did not 
agree in the matter to which he alludes. 

I do not care to repeat what I have said. I have a constituency 
that does not need the constant avowal upon my part of my opinion 
upon these questions, and I Jeave that to him to explain if j thinks 
it worth while. For what purpose he reproduced this colloquy with 
the Senator from Virginia, which brought the Senator out Son his 
own party, standing out alone, confessing his inability to find a sin- 
ge associate even in Virginia with him to avow the doctrine which 

said at that time did him so much honor, I do not know. 
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But the Senator from Mississippi went further in the attention 
which he paid to me. He ass the Senate that he knew better 
the people of the North than her own Senators, and that they would 
listen to him and not tous. Sir, I do not assume to know much about 
the people of Massachusetts to whom he has devoted these remarks ; 
but the ple of Massachusetts know her Senators, and they are 
quite willing to leave the question whether they fairly represent the 
public sentiment of Massachusetts just where Massachusetts herself 
chooses to leave it ; but I want to assure the Senator from Mississippi 
in all kindness that whatever may have been the time when he had 
the ear of Massachusetts, that time, I am sorry to say, has passed away. 

The Senator knows full well when he came back to these Halls, 
after having spent four years in a vain effort to destroy the existence 
of this nation, who first took him by the hand, who first led him into 
the House of Representatives upon his proclamation that was heard 
in Massachusetts, because it was repeated by one of the Representa- 
tives from Massachusetts, that he had come heute to abjure a}1 that he 
had done and had attempted to do in those four years; that he had 
come back to try to do something for his people, as he then called 
them, poor, dispirited, disorganized, broken-down, and to try to rec- 
oncile that people to that new order of things which had come out of 
his own failure in those four years. He knows that when that state- 
ment was repeated the House of eres by a unanimous 
vote, accompanied by applause upon the floor, rehabilitated and put 
him upon his feet—a citizen of the United States. He knows, too, who 
got him an opportunity to tell the people of Massachusetts, ‘When 
you know us more you will love us better,” and they listened to him 
then. I have no disposition to question the sincerity of that Senator ; 
but the people of Massachusetts turned to look toward Mississippi to 
see the fruit that was to come from all these — ; they sought 
to know the people of eget better, and they took their capital, 
and they took their energy, and they took their enterprise, and they 
took their convictions, and they went down to Mississippi, expecting, 
confiding in what the Senator had told them, that they were but to 
know them more that they might thereby love them better. 

Now, sir, I tell the Senator from Mississippi that the reason he is 
mistaken when he tells this Senate that the people of Massachusetts 
and the North will listen to him to-day is because they have found 
no work in ee meet for repentance. Others have gone be- 
fore him, not a week almost, not certainly a month, but orators come 
from Mississippi North ; and the Senator, as I tell him in all kind- 
ness, lost the ear of the North. Only the day before yesterday there 
passed through this city on his way to the North, in which he could 
evjoy his own convictions, a venerable gray-headed man, who, trust- 
ing to these words that he had but to know the people of Mississippi 
better in order to love them more, took his capital, took his wife and 
his children, and his energy and his hope and his future thirteen 
years ago, down into the Senator’s State to build up a home, to build 
up a business, and enlarge the opportunities of men in that State to 
earn a livelihood and to better their condition and to build for them- 
selves homes and school-houses and churches and towns; and faith- 
fully and industriously and devoted exclusively to such a great under- 
taking as that, that old gray-headed man has labored and labored on, 
hoped on and hoped on, but he was persecuted until he was obliged 
to put iron shutters on the windows.of the houses of his workmen 
that they might sleep in safety at night, his factories were burned, 
his employés were murdered, his enterprises were thwarted at every 
step; not even exercising what we at the North have a notion is an 
inalienable right, to assert our political principles wherever we are ; 
not even doing that, never having entered a political meeting or cast 
a vote, but sternly standing by the faith of his fathérs, which sooner 
than give up he would burn at the stake, he resolved that he would 
give up no conviction of his, political or otherwise, and in this strug- 

le he has at last given over, and taking what little is left of that 
-hopeless enterprise of his, and leaving three or four hundred men 
with their families whom he had employed these thirteen years to 
seek a livelihood elsewhere, or migrate to your State, sir, [Mr. 
INGALLS in the chair,] or to the State of the Senator from Indiana, 
or some other place; he has gone North and the North will listen to 
him before they will ask the Senator from Mississippi to repeat again 
here his:platitudes about North and South. Sir, this is not the only 
orator that comes North. 

Mr. GEORGE. May I interrupt the Senator from Massachusetts 
in order to ask him a question ? 

Mr. DAWES. Certainly. 

Mr. GEORGE. I should like to know the name of the gentleman 
to whom the Senator has alluded. I have never heard of such an 
instance in Mississippi. I have never heard of anybody’s factory 
being burned or anybody’s operatives being shot at or murdered in 
any way. I suppose the Senator will have no objection to disclosing 
the name of this person. Tell me who he was, where he came from, 
what county he lived in, and when all this happened. I should like 
to know all about the circumstance. It is all news to us. 

Mr. DAWES. The Senator has just attained a position to bo a 
good lecturer to go North—— 

Mr. GEORGE. I do not propose—— 

Mr. DAWES. Living in the State of Mississippi, from which every 
breeze comes laden—— 

Mr.GEORGE. I ask the Senator, respectfully, to answer the ques- 
tion which I propounded to him. I undertake to say that—— 
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Mr. DAWES. The Senator had better say it in his own time. 

Mr.GEORGE. The circumstances which have been recited by the 
Senator are untrue. 

Mr. DAWES. The Senator will excuse me now. The Senator has 
put a question tome. I do not propose to let it go by. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. e Senator from Massachusetts 
declines to yield. 

Mr. DAWES. I say that the Senator stands well by the side of his 
colleague as a fit man to go North and ask them to listen to the fur- 
ther assurance that we have only to know his people, as he calls 
them, in order to love them better. The people of the North will 
know that man when he goes there, and the people of the North 
know that when he went down to Mississippi he was as true and no- 
ble a citizen of my own Commonwealth as lives there or lives in any 
other State; and they will believe every word he says. I say to the 
Senator from Mississippi that it is the old way of meeting this thing 
to call fornames. I can give the Senator names, but I do not intend 
to furnish any opportunity for further persecution and further de- 
struction of property and visitation upon those connected with this 
man in his vain effort, not by the Senator, I do not mean that, but 
by the evidence which he hopes to draw out from me here upon this 
floor to be used by others. 

I was about to say that this was but a single one of many instances 
occurring every year and many times a year, of men who, supposing 
that if the people of Mississippi had learned anything from the war, if 
her leading men had gone home among them and taught them that 
the war had settled anything, it was that a man who is an Ameri- 
can citizen, whoever he may be, if he were born on our soil and 
beneath our flag, being an American citizen with the flag above him 
and the Constitution around him, he had the constitutional right, 
settled at Appomattox Court House forever, to enjoy in Mississippi 
every privilege and every immunity he could enjoy in Massachusetts; 
men who had in full faith gone down there, carrying their capital 
and carrying their energy, carrying their future, to identify them- 
selves with that people, supposing also that they had a right to carry 
their principles, who are coming back. They are preachers, and the 
North is listening to them. o 

That is why I say in all kindness to the senior Senator from Mis- 
sissippi that he is mistaken. There was a time when the North 
listened to him. There was a time when they gladly welcomed 
him to public life again, when they bade us listen to and confide in 
him, and we did. He has no right to complain of any Senator in the 
North for any personal lack of that confidence. He knows what I 
mean, and he knows whether they have endeavored in vain to satisfy 
their people, the people among whom they lived and who are their 
constituents, that out of it would come a safer and better order of 
things, in which men could entertain whatever convictions they 
pleased and utter them with impunity at the South and in Mississippi 
as they can in Massachusetts, on any jp emem and on every platform ; 
that they could walk up to the polls as they can in Massachusetts, 
and he who puts a straw across the path of the humblest voter in 
Massachusetts will have the whole power of her judicial and her ex- 
ecutive officers visited upon him to the utmost. They carried that 
idea down into Mississippi. The people of the North hear every day 
of the lives which have been lost in the vain attempt to do there 
what they have a right to do in my State. 

I had put in my hand yesterday that voting ticket, [exhibiting, ] two 
thousand of which have been by official authority in the State that 
the Senator represents thrown out of the count just because of that 
little dash under the words “‘ National Republican Ticket,” and a 
man who was entitled to his seat in the other branch by more than 
5,000 votes if they had been honestly counted loses his certificate be- 
cause nobody having the authority in his hands seemed to think in 
that State that the voice of the voter is paramount and supreme. 

The people of Massachusetts know that. The people of Massachu- 
setts know, too, that while the Senator was proclaiming in the other 
House the anxiety of Mississippi that we should know her better in 
order that we might love her more, she was deposing her governor, 
an honest, high-minded, educated officer of the Army of the United 
States, and was boldly saying to him, “ Here are articles of impeach- 
ment in this hand, and there is a majority of the Senate to pass upon 
them. Give us your resignation in this hand, and we will never say 
a word. We are after your office; we do not care for you. Leave 
that office and go to that North”—to which the Senator turns now 
in the pretense that they listen to him—“and you have committed 
no offense against the laws of Mississippi that that going to the North 
will not condone.” 

Sir, I did not intend to indulge in this debate, and I should not if 
I had not felt a little moved when the Senator from Mississippi turned 
and politely informed me that he knew more about my constituents 
than I did myself. Sometimes I wish I did not know quite so much 
about the operations in pa asIdo. I have heard of the shoe- 
string district. Ihave told you how an honest, able, and clear-headed 
debater, who has few equals, was counted out by two thousand in 
the way I have stated. I have read the testimony of 1875 regarding 
that State. I have been told who was chairman of the democratic 
State committee under whose auspices that revolution was worked. 
I know that a State with fifteen or twenty thousand republican ma- 
jority, under that political administration of 1875 and that which 
goes by the name of “the Mississippi plan ” down there, was silenced, 
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extinguished, exterminated, and the heroes who laid down their lives 
in the vain struggle in that State to maintain the right of the poor 
man to vote as he pleased,-are sleeping an eternal sleep. ° 

Does the Senator from Mississippi think that with all this before 
them my constituents will listen to him? I give myself no uneasi- 
ness on that score. I have nothing to blame myself for in the hum- 
ble part I took in trying to bring the Senator from Mississippi in 
closer connection and communion with the people of the North, 
trusting that he was engaged, (and I do not doubt his sincerity,) as 
he professed to say he was, in an effort to secure to the poor*and 
humble man who had been a hewer of wood and a drawer of water, 
as the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. KELLOGG] so well said, for these 
many years, to him and his—in the praiseworthy effort to put him 
upon his feet, clothe him, gird his loins, educate him, and put in his 
hand that highest signet of an American citizen, a free and an hon- 
est ballot, and in that effort to impress upon the people of the North 
that some good like that was to come out of the efforts of the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi. 

I hear that at Oxford, Mississippi, (perhaps the Senator knows 
where that is,) at the last election cannon were trained upon timid 
and affrighted voters, and discharged during the day ; that the noise 
and the terror of those arms might have, I suppose, what in Missis- 
sippiand according to “ the Mississippi plan” would be called a legiti- 
mate effect upon voters. 

Sir, I know that men have fallen who have dared to be candidates 
for office outside of the organization that tolerates these things. I 
know, and the people of the North know, too, that whatever else 
may be in store for them in this conflict, they are no longer to be 
deluded by fair words and unfounded pretensions. The reality, the 
fact, the experience of those who come back from there are argu- 
ments of more force, carrying more conviction to the northern mind, 
than all the rhetoric and all the eloquence that has nothing behind 
it but fair and eloquent words. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, I had no thought whatever of occupy- 
ing any of the time of the Senate at this session, but I have been 
brought to unwilling feet by the Senator from Mississippi, [Mr. 
LaMAR,] who has quoted certain remarks that fell from me in an 
old debate at the other end of the Capitol eight or nine years ago, 
in which remarks of mine I took occasion, perhaps in rather unspar- 
ing terms, to denounce certain carpet-bag governments in the South- 
ern States. Ispoke, it may be, then in somewhat ardent fashion, but 
I had reason to believe then, and I do not deny now, that what I 
said had ground for the statements made. 

That is by no means the question to-day. That was, as I have said, 
eight or nine yearsago. There have been since that time yearly elec- 
tions and presidential elections in all the South. I ask the Senator 
from Mississippi what his people, as he chooses to call them, or what 
his party has done in what we believe to be a legitimate way to re- 
lieve the Southern States of whatever evils they labored under? 
There has been ample opportunity.. There is no doubt but that at 
the time those States suffered evil. There has never been a time in 
the history of any people after great military convulsions and the dis- 
turbing and uprooting of governments when there has not been a fol- 
lowing era of laxity of loose reins. The primal duty laid upon any 
people is to struggle faithfully by legitimate methods to remove such 
evils. I ask the Senator, I ask the Senate, what the southern de- 
mocracy has done in the way of relieving the Southern States from 
the evils of the early carpet-bag rule? 

There is one way of doing it in which we believe; there is another 
way of doing it in which he and his party at the South evidently be- 
lieve. The way that we believe in is a patient endurance in an ap- 
peal to the power of the majority and relief by silent processes under 
the law. The way that he and his party believe in is the brutal way, 
is assassination, is the dominancy of the minority, is putting the ma- 
jority under foot by violent methods. 

“The Mississippi plan,” as it has been characterized, and as all the 
world understands it, furnishes the reason why the whole country 
has lately voted its want of confidence in the democratic aoe a8 
and controlled by the southern end of it. It is not that anybody 
stands to apologize for what may have been the excesses of early 
carpet-bag governments, but because the southern democracy has 
chown itself profoundly incapable of appreciating the proper method 
of relief. 

I have seen, sir, in my own State not very long ago a people greatly 
provoked and exasperated, and I saw the relief by silent, peaceful 
methods. I saw three years ago the party of the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi allying itself with a new organization and by the popular 
vote securing the control in the State which I have the honor in 
part to represent. When a year afterward the voice of the people 
asserted itself again and the fusion of greenbackers and democrats 
were left in a minority, its government there set up by the demo- 
cratic party and its allies held on or attempted to hold on to the 
government by a species of fraud such as gentlemen at the South 
have never seen and can have never known. 

I saw the whole people aroused, exasperated to a cegme where @ 
single inflammatory word, it seemed, would precipitate the State into 
a revolution of terror and blood. But the republican party of the 
State of Maine, the republican party of the nation, believes in nosuch 
methods, and suffering and enduring, and invoking the law, and rest- 
ing upon the will of a majority of the people, the State af Maine. 
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brought itself out and relieved itself of its perils. We did not believe 
then in the methods of the southern democracy, the methods of the 
parishes of Coushatta, of Ouachita, and of the Felicianas. We did 
not believe in the methods of Kemper County nor in the tissue ballots 
of South Carolina, but we believed in the peaceful process of law and 
the sublime assertion of the will of the majority. 

If the gentleman and his party and his people had shown them- 
selves capable of that profound endurance and had resorted simply 
to the rights that any people aggrieved may have by an appeal to the 
majority, his party to-day would have stood far different in the na- 
tion from what it does now. It is not a question of apology for the 
carpet-bag governments of the early days after the rebelliyn, but of 
the methods of the southern democracy in their management of pol- 
ities. 

Before I sit down I may say that we stand to-day confronted with 
an exemplification of this proposition. The gentleman and his as- 
sociates are alarmed at the present condition, and are holding us 
here day by day, not, [am bound to say, because they are possessed 
with the desire of retaining a few petty offices that surround this 
Hall—that is not it—but a deep alarm possesses them because in one 
State in the South our method of appealing to the majority of the 
people has been tried, and not their method. 

The Senator from Virginia [Mr. MAHONE] has led in that great 
movement. I for one have no apology or hesitation or sensitiveness 
about the situation in standing by him. Many a man in the last 
eight years has sat by the ear of the Executive or has in private con- 
versation avowed that he was tired of the methods of the Senator 
from Mississippi and his friends, and that the day had come when he 
would have no more part or parcelin them. But those utterances 
have never gone further. There had never been a day when any 
gentleman has dared, as the Senator from Virginia has dared, to come 
out and put his convictions into action and to stand and give and 
take blows for his belief. He is the first who dared not only to avow 
his dissatisfaction with these methods of the southern democracy, 
but to manfully battle with them, and put his fate, his fortune, and 
may be his life into the great struggle. We welcome him; and it is 
because of the alarm that the gentlemen on the other side feel at 
this experiment of our method being tried in Virginia that they are 
seeking to thwart what they call a corrupt alliance. I fully believe 
that the Senator from Virginia is earnest and sincere in his warfare 
in favor, as he calls it, of a free and priceless ballot. I know that 
the republican party is dedicated to the great mission of seeing that 
that be established. I know that it welcomes adherents and cohorts 
everywhere. 

I do not know what may happen in this Administration, but I do 
hope and believe that in welcoming him in his work and in helping 
to sustain it we will find that at last there is an administration of the 
Government of this country under which if a single voter, any where, 
who is entitled by the law and the Constitution to vote on national 
questions is molested in the exercise of that right the whole power of 
a government of 50,000,000 people will be invoked to protect him. 
[Applause in the galleries. } 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I had hoped that it would not have 
been necessary for me at this session of the Senate to occupy any of 
the attention of this body in discussing any of the various subjects 
which have been introduced here. I would not trespass upon the 
time of the Senate now did I not feel compelled to notice some of the 
remarks which have been made by the Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. DAwks]in reference tomy own State. He communicated to the 
Senate and to the country some information in relation to a gentle- 
man who many years ago—fifteen, I believe—is said to have gone to 
the State of Mississippi, to have carried his money there, to have 
built a factory there, to have employed factory hands, and after hav- 
ing lived there for that length of time he was here in Washington 
yesterday on his way back to Massachusetts, giving the information 
that his factory had been burned and that his hands had been mur- 
dered. I asked the Senator politely, and because I wanted informa- 


tion, the name of that gentleman, the locality of the factory, the time | 


when and the place where these extraordinary things had occurred. 
The Senator declined to give these particulars to me. 

Although the Senator from Massachusetts may have met the indi- 
vidual he alluded to and may have received from him the informa- 
tion which he detailed to the Senate, Lundertake to say from a some- 
what extended knowledge of the people of Mississippi that the 
whole thing is an unfounded myth. I have never heard of a fac- 
tory in Mississippi having been burned. We have but two or three 
in the State, and certainly if one of them had been burned it could 
not have escaped my attention. I have never heard of any man’s 
factory hands having been interfered with, much less murdered, and 
I am bound to believe that there is not a single particle of truth in 
the relation which the Senator received from his informant. I un- 
dertake to say that no such man has lived in Mississippi, and that no 
such factory has been built in Mississippi or has been burned in Mis- 
sissippi. 

When the Senator here in the presence of the American Senate 
and in the presence of the American people undertook to blacken the 
fair fame and name of the people of one of the States of this Union 
by retailing what I ey is an atrocious calumny, and when a repre- 
sentative of that people asked him politely for the purpose of en- 
abling him to vindicate their character for the name of his informant 





and for the locality of the atrocities which he had related, would it 
not have been fair for him to have communicated it? How are we 
to defend ourselves against invisible and vameless slanderers; how 
are we to refute charges of arson and murder, when neither the 
locality of the burning is given nor the names of those murdered nor 
the locality of the murderers? I undertake here to make the state- 
ment that there is not a single particle of foundation in truth for the 
charge which the gentleman has made before the Senate. I do not 
mean to say that the Senator did not get the information from the 
gentleman he says he got it from, but 1 do mean to say that there is 
not the slightest foundation for it ; and I defy the Senator and I defy 
his informant to the proof of the charge. 

This is a very singular way to blacken the reputation of a whole 
people. We have here, indorsed by an American Senator of great 
character and representing a great and enlightened Commonwealth, 
a nameless slanderer assumed or represented to be in his flight from 
Mississippi to Massachusetts; we have the statement of that person, 
indorsed thus respectably, thrown before the American people. When 
we ask for some of the indicia, some of the circumstances which will 
enable us to refute the charge, the Senator declines to give, them, and 
upon what ground? As I understood the Senator, upon the ground 
that he would not expose his informant, now in Massachusetts, to the 
personal violence which would ensue from a disclosure of his name 
in Mississippi; that he would not expose his property in Mississippi 
to further depredation. 

Mr. President, that will not do. If the people of Mississippi are 
already mean enough to burn that man’s factory and murder his 
hands, certainly they do not need the stimulus of the disclosure of 
his name for a further trespass upon his rights. I say, therefore, 
that that cannot de a good reason for it. If he lived in a community 
whose feelings he had so outraged and into whose enmities he had 
so entered that they had burned his house and murdered his hands, 
could he fear any greater injury by a disclosure of his name? What 
possible personal er could he be in, in Massachusetts, from the 
people of Mississippi? No, sir; that is not a sufficient reason for a 
failure to disclose the name. 

We have suffered in the South a great deal from these nameless 
slanderers, always concealing their names upon the plea that if their 
names were disclosed somebody would hurt them. I supposed that 
sort of tactics would not meet the approbation of an American Sen- 
ator. 

Something was said about “the Mississippi plan,” and I believe, 
although my name was not mentioned, I was alluded to as the chair- 
man of the committee of the democratic party in 1875, when this plan 
is supposed to have been inaugurated. I do not propose to go into a 
discussion of what occurred in 1875. I mean to say, however, that 
every telegram that I sent when I was chairman of that committee 
was taken from the telegraph office by the committee of investiga- 
tion sent there from this body, two of the members of it being now 
here, the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. MCMILLAN] and the Senator 
from Wisconsin, [Mr. CAMERON, ] and but one of the whole number, 
there being several hundred, was found to be worthy of objection 
and criticism, and that was written at the dictation and request of 
the representative of the United States Government then in Missis- 
sippi, G. K. Chase. : 

Mr. HOAR. Will the gentleman state what that telegram was? 

Mr. GEORGE. It was atelegram sent at his request to some friends 
of mine in a distant county to interpose to prevent some carpet-bag- 
ger from being hurt. 

Mr. HOAR. Was it not to prevent his being murdered ? 

Mr. GEORGE. Being hurt; I do not know whether murdered or 


not. 

Mr. McMILLAN. If the Senator will permitme; may I not recall 
to his attention the facts of that case ? 

* The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mississippi 
consent to be interrupted ? 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McMILLAN. General Warner, residing at some distance from 
Jackson, was in the city of Jackson upon election day, and about to 
return to his home for the purpose of casting his vote upon that elec- 
tion day. The officer of the United States to whom the Senator re- 
ferred and very many others were satisfied and believed that if Gen- 
eral Warner went to his home from Jackson forthe purpose of voting 
he would lose his life. They applied to the Senator from Mississippi, 
who was then chairman of the State central democratic committee, 
and requested him to telegraph to his political friends at General 
Warner’s home to protect him in his right to vote. In pursuance of 
that request the Senator from Mississippi telegraphed to the home of 
General Warner, to persons who were the political friends of the Sen- 
ator and in charge of the polls there, that no harm must come to Gen- 
eral Warner if he attempted to exercise the right of suffrage that day. 

Mr. HOAR. What was the reply? 

Mr. McMILLAN. In the evening a reply was received by telegraph 
from the person to whom the Senator had telegraphed in these words : 
“Your telegram saved Warner.” Those, I believe, are the facts. 

Mr. GEORGE. Now, Mr. President, I know a little more about 
that than the Senator does. He is very nearly correct in the rela- 
tion that he has made of that transaction; but he does not know the 
fact which I now disclose here, and which is well known in Missis- 
sippi and well known to Mr. Chase, that when he applied to me to 
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send that telegram expenecing fears for the safety of Warner, I in- 
formed him distinctly that Warner was in no danger whatever and 
that a tele was wholly unnecessary. He told me that he had 
information to the contrary. I said to him that I did not believe in 
his information. He then said: “As a personal favor to me, send a 
telegram.” I wrote it at his dictation, used the language he wanted 
me to use, telling him at the same time that it was wholly unneces- 
sary. And asto the response to which the Senator ailudes, I have 
the authority of the gentleman whose name was signed to it and 
whom I did not know at that time, to say that his signature to that 
dispatch was a forgery. So now it appears that the whole “head 
and front of my offending” as chairman of the democratic commit- 
tee of 1875 was that at the bidding and at the dictation of a Federal 
officer, against my own judgment and thoroughly convinced, as I 
was and as I expressed ‘to him, that the action was unnecessary, in 
the goodness of my heart and in the disposition to accommodate 
those who mapnnt to me, I sent a request which was wholly un- 
necessary, and a response was sent to it which turned out to bea 


forgery. 
Mr. McMILLAN. The Senator will certainly concede that there 
was no such allegation at that time as that the reply was a forgery. 
Mr. GEORGE. No, sir; I did not learn that until afterward my- 


self. 

Mr. McMILLAN. And that General Warner was the chairman of 
the republican State central committee at that time. 

Mr. GEORGE. I do not remember whether he was the chairman 
or not; but I will state this for the information of the Senator, that 
the only complaint I have ever heard by the republicans at Jackson, 
Mississippi, where I reside, and near which General Warner resides, 
about my conduct in that campaign, was that, supposing, as the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota sup 8, that my telegram saved Warner, the 
complaint was that I did not allow him to be killed. That is the 
complaint made by republicans. 

Mr. McMILLAN. I do not intend to enter into any discussion of 
the conduct of that campaign at this time. 

Mr. GEORGE. If it is desired by the Senator whom I know very 
well and respect very highly, and if he will come to me, I will tell 
him the names of the republicans who so expressed themselves. 

Into that, Mr. President, I will go no further except to say this: I 
would like to warn the Senator from Massachusetts, I would like to 
warn the Senators on the other side, and if my voice could be heard 
or my words read by the northern people, I would like to warn them 
against placing credence in the stories that they hear about Missis- 
sippi. They had a witness here last year who testified about Missis- 
sippi affairs, a gentleman whom I never met, named Kennedy, who 
resides in the town in which my colleague lives. He testified before 
some committee here, not twelve months ago, that I regularly issued 
my orders while I was chairman of the democratic committee in 
1875 to the various counties in the State, and had just so many repub- 
licans killed as was necessary to carry the election ! 

Mr. McMILLAN. Will the Senator permit me to call his attention 
to a fact? 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McMILLAN. I am not desirous at present of going into any 
discussion about the conduct of that Mississippi campaign. 

Mr. GEORGE. Nor am I either. 

Mr. McMILLAN. I do not desire to charge upon the Senator from 
Mississippi any responsibility in regard to it, but I can call the atten- 
tion of the Senator to one instance that occurred there of a very ter- 
rible murder, and that was of Mr. Hathaway, who was murdered in 
his house at night, shot in the presence of his wife and family, by 
masked men who came to his house at midnight. The fact was not 
disputed ; no evidence whatever was offered to contradict the fact; 
and it occurred just after the breaking out of the riots, you well re- 
member. I refer to Hathaway who had gone from Massachusetts to 
reside in Mississippi, and had resided there for some years. That is 
only one instance out of the very many that I could recall. 

Mr. GEORGE. If I ever heard of that before, I have forgotten it. 
Suppose there was one murder; and I believe murders occur every 
week in every State peg: in the Union—— 

Mr. HOAR. May I ask the Senator if the Chisholm murder is a 
slander on the State that we hear about ? 

Mr. GEORGE. _I will tell you that had nothing to do with poli- 
tics; it was a private quarrel. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. I think I can remind the Senator 
of certain incidents that occurred in Mississippi in 1875, which I think 
he will not have forgotten. 

Mr. GEORGE. Well. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. I presume he heard of the so- 
called riots, otherwise called massacre, at Clinton. I doubt if he has 
forgotten that. 

r. GEORGE. I know all about that. Do you want me to tell 
you what I know about it? 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. Well. 

Mr. GEORGE. It happened within ten miles of where I was at the 


time. 
Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. I have the evidence before me that 
the Senator gave before the Boutwell committee in regard to that. 
Mr. GEORGE. That I gave? 
Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. I have your evidence there. 
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Mr. GEORGE. I do not think I was ever examined before the 
Boutwell committee. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wiseonsin. I have the evidence that wastaken 
before that committee in regard to the occurrence. 

Mr. GEORGE. Well, with reference to that Clinton murder, I had 
that matter investigated myself, and all there was in it was a fight, 
and that fight was this, I will inform the Senator: there was a 
joint discussion between the democrats and republicans at Clinton, 
and a fight grew up between the republicans and the democrats, and, 
as I believe, at the instigation of and commenced by the republicans, 
which resulted disastrously to them. 

Mr. LOGAN. How many republicans were killed ? 

Mr. GEORGE. I donot know how many; there were a good many 
white people killed and there were a good many black people killed. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. Very few white people; thirty or 
forty black people. 

Mr. LOGAN. How many democrats were killed ? 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. It was the old story of the wolf 
and the lamb. 

Mr. GEORGE. I do not know, Mr. President, when a few white 
people, not exceeding two hundred, were assaulted and attacked by 
a thousand of the other color and some of them killed, that the 
assaulted and weaker party were obliged to count exactly their 
own number that had been killed in making their efforts for self- 
defense. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Will the Senator allow me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mississippi 
consent to be interrupted ? 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Does the Senator not remember that during that 
campaign Mr. Chisholm, who was afterward murdered, being then the 
sheriff of Kemper County, was driven from his home and eompelled 
to remain out of the town and in the woods concealed to escape vio- 
lence threatened to him ? 

Mr. GEORGE. I donot. Mr. President, every killing that occurs 
in Mississippi is charged to the democrats for political purposes. 
Now, there is no man who deplores more than I do the Chisholm 
massacre, as it is called, but it is well known in Mississippi, just as 
well known as anything can be, that that whole trouble grew out of 
a private feud between Chisholm and his friends and a family by the 
name of wate 

Mr. President, since I am uP, as my colleague was unable (on 
account of exhaustion) to reply to some charges that were made 
against Mississippi in reference to repudiation, I will make a state- 
ment on that subject. I had expected that that calumny would not 
be revived now. I will make, for the information of the Senator 
from Massachusetts, [Mr. Hoar, ] if he will listen to me, a statement 
on that subject, which will vindicate and justify the action of Mis- 
sissippi. 

The constitution of 1832 of Mississippi provided that the faith of 
the State should never be pledged for any loan unless the law au- 
thorizing the pledge was passed by one Legislature, then advertised 
in newspapers published in the State before the next general elec- 
tion, and then re-enacted by the succeeding Legislature. That was 
the constitution of ne in 1832. 

In 1838 the Legislature o re passed a law authorizing the 
pledge of the faith of the State of Mississippi for $15,500,000 to aid 
the Union Bank. That law made the State the guarantor or surety 
of the Union Bank. That law required the stock of the Union Bank 
to be amply secured for the purpose of indemnifying the State against 
liability on those bonds. That was the project which was submitted 
to the people of Mississippi at the succeeding election and which they 
authorized their representatives to re-enact and proceed under; but 
instead of doing that the Legislature passed another law, in which 
they made the State of Mississippi stockholder in the bank to the 
amount of $5,000,000, made her the principal debtor on bonds to the 
amount of $5,000,000 instead of being surety and guarantor as she was 
before, and without resubmitting it issued the bonds under that, and 
they weresold. The gentleman is a lawyer and can see the difference. 
The people agreed to be guarantors to the bank with ample indemnity 
to the amount of $15,500,000. ‘The bonds were actually issued, and the 
law authorizing them, which was never submitted according to the 
constitution, made her a principal to the amount of $5,000,000. That 
law was never, as I said, submitted to the people as required by the 
constitution. Not asingle dollar of that money ever went into the 
State treasury of Mississippi, and no subsequent Legislature ever rati- 
fied it or ever submitted it to the people. That is the whole thing on 
that; there is nothing else in it except that. 

Now, Mr. President, I am very sorry that I have been compelled to 
participate in the discussion at all. 

Mr. HOAR. I should like to ask the Senator in reference to what 
he is now stating whether the Legislature of Mississippi did not in a 
subsequent year, in the year 1841, in January, pass a resolution to 
the effect that the State was bound to the holders of the bonds of the 
State sold on account of the bank for the amount of the principal 
and the interest; and, furthermore, that the Siate of Mississippi would 
pay her bonds and preserve her faith inviolate. The Legislature at 
this time repudiated with _— vigor the insinuation that the State 
of Mississippi would repudiate her bonds and violate her plighted 
faith. ‘And did not the supreme court of his State, Chief-Justice 
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Yerger—I think chief-justice, at any rate judge—a man very famous 
throughout the country, delivering the opinion, declare that those 
bonds were binding and valid ? 

Mr. GEORGE. I will answer both questions. The Legislature, I 
believe, passed a resolution of that sort, but it was after the bonds 
were sold, not before. If the Legislature had not power to bind 
the State by the creation of the debt, they had not the power after- 
ward by a mere resolution, without submitting it to the people, to 
validate an invalid debt. 

Now, as to the decision made by the high court of errors and coaens 
of Mississippi, I will answer that question by asking the gentleman 
another, not for the peapese of aanerng him at all, because I do not 
think I could annoy him by a question, but for the purpose of bring- 
ing out rather saliently the ideaI have in view: Did not the Supreme 
Court of the United States decide in the Dred Scott case that Con- 
gress had no power to prohibit slavery in the Territories, and that 
free negroes could not be citizens of the United States, and did the 
American people submit to and acquiesce in that decision? Certainly 


t. 

Mr. HOAR. The Senator is answering the question which he pro- 
posed to ask me. 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes; I thought I understood you to nod assent. 

Mr. HOAR. No, sir. 

Mr. GEORGE. Very well. 

Mr. HOAR. I say, in the first place, if the Senator desires to know 
my opinion on that subject, that the Supreme Court of the United 
States never so decided; it was a mere obiter dictum in regard to a 
point which the case did not present ; next, that the American people 
changed all that by a change in their Constitution. 

Mr. GEORGE. Well, before the change, did the American people 
acquiesce in that decision? Did the gentleman acquiesce in it? 

Mr. HOAR. Not in that dictum. 

Mr. GEORGE. Though the Senator may regard it an obiter dictum, 
the court did not think so. I will put another case. Did not the 
Supreme Court of the United States a few years ago decide that the 
legal-tender law was unconstitutional ? 

r. HOAR. Well, Mr. President, does the Senator from Mississippi 
seriously claim—— 

Mr. GEORGE. Never mind. If you will wait now I will show you 
the application I am going to make. I ask you that question. Did 
not the Supreme Court of the United States a few years ago so de- 
cide, not in an obiter dictum, but did they not render that judgment? 

Mr. HOAR. Everybody knows the answer to that question. The 
Senator can answer it,and make his application if he desires. 

Mr. GEORGE. Very well. 

Mr. HOAR. That was the decision. 

Mr. GEORGE. And about two years afterward they rendered a 
decision the other way, did they not? Now the application I want 
to make is this: we know that on political questions, it may be un- 
fortunate that it is so, but such is the fact, judges who have formed 
opinions in reference to those questions before they went on the bench 
are apt to adhere to those opinions when they are upon the bench. 
The Dred Scott decision was made by a bench composed of judges 
who entertained those opinions before they went on the bench. As 
to the first legal-tender decision I do not know how that was in that 
regard, because I do not know how the judges had stood on that ques- 
tion; but it was evidently reversed by the infusion into the court of 
two men who held according to the opinions which they had enter- 
tained before they went upon the bench, and it is said they were put 
on the bench for that purpose. The supreme court of Mississippi hap- 
— at the time to be composed of three men every one of whom 

ad been an active participant in the discussions which arose in 1841 
and 1843 in reference to the liability of the State, and every one of 
them happened to be a man who had committed himself fully in every 
way, in every shape, to the doctrine that the State was liable. 

Mr. HOAR. I want to ask the Senator from Mississippi, then, if 
the sum and substance of this whole thing is not this: that he 
denounces our alliance with a man—— 

Mr. GEORGE. Ihave made no denunciation. You have not heard 
me denounce ge 

Mr. HOAR. His associates have. Now, then, according to the 
Senator, the people of Mississippi allied themselves with men who 
repudiated the honest debt of that State according to the judgment 
of its own supreme court. 

Mr.GEORGE. Idenounce nobody. The Senator has not heard me 
denounce anybody. I have not even denounced that man who told 
- his colleague that enormous story about Mississippi. I have treated 
him politely; Ido not know but what he may have dreamed it or 
something of that sort; but I would not undertake to say after all 
my peer me about men’s swearing as to things occurring in Missis- 
sippi that the man was a constitutional liar instead of a crazy dreamer. 
The long and the short of it is just this, I will tell the Senator from 
Massachusetts that I have never met a lawyer outside of that court 
in Mississippi of any politics who concurred with the court in the 
conclusion which they reached. But that is not the way to decide 
that question, that is not the way to hold up a people for repudiat- 
cee debt. They had as much right to their opinion as to the justice 
and legality of that debt as the are of the United States had as to 

the decision made in the Dred Scott 


the legality and the propriety o 
case—just as much. It was a public question, and I undertake to 
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say to the Senator that if he will look at it simply as a lawyer, with- 
out reference to the decision of the supreme court of erate he 
will arrive at the same conclusion that I have, that there is no legal 
validity, and never was any in it, and if the Senator wants a new decis- 
ion of the court, we could soon get it down there I reckon now— 
just as you did on the legal-tender question here. If anybody would 
sue now, I suppose the court would decide the other way just as the 
Supreme Court here did on the legal-tender question. I have no 
doubt about that. I am very certain if I was on the bench I should 
hold that way, because I never had a doubt about it. So there is 
nothing in that. 

Now, Mr. President, I believe I have said all I ought to have said, 
and I apologize for having taken up so much of the time of the Sen- 
ate. I did not desire to do it; but I felt that if I did not doitI 
probably should be met with the charge of neglect of the duty I 
owe to the people of my State, and especially as my colleague was 
disabled from making a further reply. 

Mr. DAWES. Mr. President, I do not desire to continue this debate 
but a moment. The Senator from Mississippi who has just taken his 
seat [Mr. GEORGE] complained of me because I did not give him the 
name of the person who had been treated with the violence I have 
related. I am the last man to desire to make a misstatement to the 
disparagement of the people of his State or any other State, and I 
think when the Senator knows me moreif he does not love me, in the 
language of his colleague, the Senator will understand that I intend 
to tell the truth. 

I was commenting upon a reason, among others, why the Senator’s 
colleague would find it difficult to get the ear of the North as he has 
in times past, and I suggested that this gray-headed old man, who 
was known among his people, known among his neighbors and towns- 
men, and in his oe and State, would be listened to and believed 
before any of these platitudes about the peace and quiet and good 
order of Mississippi. I did not choose to give his name. I had his 
name here upon a piece of paper written by a highly distinguished 
and honorable member of the other House, whose neighbor before he 
went South this man was, who knew him as I know my neighbor, 
and to whom he related this story the day before yesterday in this 
city on his way North. 

Mr. GEORGE. Well, may I interrupt—— 

Mr. DAWES, Wait one moment. I may not be justified in saying 
that his factory was burned, because the Senator says there are but 
three factories in the State. 

Mr. GEORGE. I said very few. 

Mr. DAWES. So I take it that he applied the term to some sort 
of structure that we would not call by that name at the North. I 
will tell him just precisely what was burned and that was this man’s 
cotton-gin with improved machinery, his store and the house over it. 
The men may not have been properly factory hands. One of them 
was a blacksmith; the others were hands at work upon his planta- 
tion upon terms that he made with them for shares in the profits of 
the production. He was a large cotton-grower there with an estab- 
lishment which I have described and which he has lost in this way. 
He has a partner who is now in New Orleans. The little remnant of 
his property remains there, what is not in the ashes, and I submit to the 
Senator that he does not think me quite so inconsiderate or quite so 
little understanding what has been done in the past as to furnish his 
name and the county and the residence, which I havehere. All Iask 
of him is what I know he will accord when he knows me better, that 
I not only believe but have not a shadow of a doubt of the truth of 
this statement. 

I state further that I saw myself last fall very much such a gen- 
tleman as this who had spent many years down there with a like re- 
sult. He could not give up his political convictions, he did believe 
in trying to educate the poor men who were at work for him. This 
man who according to the account in the memorandum before me 
built a school-house for the colored people—— 

Mr. GEORGE. I have built two tor them and I have never been 
murdered for it. 

Mr. DAWES. I am very glad the Senator has, but the Senator 
shuts his eyes and fills his ears with cotton. 

Mr. GEORGE. I have had a gin-house burned, too, and I have no 
— right to say that was burned because I built a school-house 
than—— 

Mr. DAWES. I do not think it was because yorf failed in running 
with the current. 

Mr. GEORGE. Then I tell the honorable gentleman that I have 
just had a letter from home in which it is said that four of the hands 
working on my place have been drowned accidentally while crossing 
a lake. Ido not think that was because I built school-houses, or 
because they were republicans. 

Mr. DAWES. If the Senator thinks that meets this charge he only 
illustrates what I was about to say, that the people among whom 
this ay Panera man is going will not have their confidence in him 
and his story impaired one whit by what the Senator has said to-day. 
The Senator lives there, and I take his word for it that he shuts his 
eyes and stops his ears, that he does not know what is happening all 
around him. I knew in my county an old Bourbon democrat once, 
who when a railroad came along there declared that there was noth- 
ing in the Constitution or the resolutions of 98 that anthorized the 
taking of his land for a railroad, and it should not be done while he 
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lived; but the railroad went along. He cleared out and left it, but 
it still went on. A few years afterward his son took him to a neigh- 
boring town on a visit, and just as they got into town he said, 
“Father, there’s the train going along.” He shut his eyes and stuffed 
his ears, and said, “I have never seen nor heard a railroad yet, John, 
and by the help of God I never will.” [Laughter.] The train did 
not stop, sir; the great railroad went on to the great West. His eyes 
were shut and his ears were stuffed, but the wheels and the engines 
went on and did not heed him. So events in the Senator’s own State 
are transpiring and filling the civilized world with horror, but the 
Senator has never heard of them! The Senator does not know that 
Dixon is dead; the Senator never heard that Hathaway was shot; 
the Senator has never heard that anything happened in 1875, though 
he was chairman of the democratic State committee, and claimed his 
reward after it was done for great achievement. He has heard noth- 
ing! Oh,sir, the Senator does not help his colleague to inspire confi- 
dence in the North by any such exhibition of sublime indifference and 
ignorance as he has manifested here to-day to the events that are 
transpiring before his eyes and the eyes of the American people. I 
tell him, sir, that he has enlisted in a lost cause again. The stars in 
their courses are fighting against those that are attempting to put 
down the free exercise of a man’s rights asa citizen and the free utter- 
ance of the convictions of his judgment and his heart, [applause in the 
galleries, ] and sooner or later it will come to the discomfiture of those 
who put themselves across the path. No, sir, it is idle for men to say 
they have never heard of these things, and they do not think they hap- 
pened because they have never seen them. The world is looking on, 
and no such talk as this can either delude or deceive them. 

Mr. VOORHEES, (who had several times addressed the Chair.) 
Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Indiana desires to 
interrupt the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. VOORHEES. The Senator from Massachusetts does not be- 
have very well. I have served with him so long that I know his 
habits somewhat. When he asked the Senator from Mississippi or 
any other Senator on this side whether he would yield, there was a 
prompt response. I know it is a habit on his part, not on hisside, but 
on his part, that when any Senator here desires to say something by 
way of inquiry he takes on a seeming frenzy, a sort of raving style, 
a war dance as if he was oblivious of everything that anybody could 
address to him. 

Mr. DAWES. Mr. President—— 

Mr. VOORHEES. No; I decline to yield absolutely. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Indiana must 
remember that he has the floor by the courtesy of the Senator from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. VOORHEES. The courtesy of the Senator, I do not appeal to 
of course, for I know it is scant. 

Mr. DAWES. Then the Senator cannot have it. 

Mr. VOORHEES. It is scant. He has been on the floor so much 
that I supposed it would be a relief to everybody to get him off the 
floor. 

Mr. DAWES. Mr. President, have I the right to the floor? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Massachusetts 
yielded to the Senator from Indiana for some purpose., The Senator 
from Massachusetts has a right to resume the floor whenever he 
pleases. 

Mr. DAWES. So I supposed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator yield to the Sena- 
tor from Indiana? 

Mr. DAWES. Not just this minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Massachusetts 
has the floor. 

Mr. DAWES. I wish to say to the Senator from Indiana that if 
he asked the floor of me, if he appealed to my courtesy solely for the 
purpose of reading me a lecture, he has quite mistaken me again. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I thought that was what you needed. 

Mr. DAWES. Very likely. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Especially as courtesy has been extended to you 
on this side and never returned. 

Mr. DAWES. The Senator may be angry with me—— 

Mr. VOORHEES, Noé at all, sir. Nothing delights me more than 
the conduct of the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. DAWES. The Senator can have anything he asks of me if he 
appeals to my courtesy. The Senator can have nothing at my hands 
when he undertakes to browbeat or threaten. If the Senator wants 
anything on these terms of me, they are at hisservice. Ifhe does not 
like these terms, he must appeal to somebody else with his threats, 

Mr. VOORHEES. Mr. President, I never undertake to browbeat 
or threaten—— 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Pardon me; I have the floor now. 

Mr. DAWES. I do not know that the Senator has the floor. I will 
take the opinion of the Chair whether the Senator has the floor or not. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Certainly I have. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understood the Senator 
from Massachusetts to yield to the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Certainly. Ido not want the floor if the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts holds it.. He wants it nearly all the time, 
and of course I shall let him have it. 


Mr. President-—— 
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Mr. DAWES. The Chair is mistaken. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I supposed the Senator yielded when he sat 
down; but there are some things that you cannot understand on the 
part of the Senator from Massachusetts. He has an evasive, dodging 
way of sitting down and getting up that deludes a Senator. 

Mr. DAWES. Now, Mr. President, if the rules of the Senate can 
be enforced, I shall be glad. I stated to the Senator that he could 
not have the floor on the terms on which he assumed to take it from me. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Well, I have understood that so far as that 
side is concerned, we cannot have the floor. 

Mr. DAWES. Mr. President, I want to know whether I have the 
floor or not? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Massachusetts 
has the floor. 

Mr. DAWES. Now, Mr. President, I hope the Senator will, when 
he thinks of it a moment, reflect and come to the conclusion that he 
had better treat his fellow-Senators with proper courtesy and then 
expect from them all that which courtesy in this body always yields. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Mr. President, will the Senator now concede 
that I have a right to say a word? 

Mr. DAWES. If the Senator desires the floor on these terms, noth- 
ing will give me greater pleasure than to yield it to him. 

Mr. VOORHEES. It seems he is afraid to allow me to have the 
floor two minutes, or one minute. I say to the Senator from Massa- 
ghusetts, in all kindness, that he need not be alarmed on that sub- 
ject, but I do say to him—and I say it with a heart which has no 
malice toward any fellow-being, because I think that mainly the re- 
ligion I have is a love of my race, and it is broad enough to embrace 
the Senator from Massachusetts—I say to him that I really think he 
forgets that everybody on this side of the Chamber, especially the 
new Senator from Mississippi this afternoon, has without one mo- 
ment’s hesitation never refused to yield to him whenever he desired 
to interpose with a question, or to anybody else on that side. Iam 
not venerable enough, or if I was I am the last man to do it, to sug- 
gest a reproof, much less to lecture the senior Senator from Massa- 
chusetts; but it seems at times when an humble individual desires 
to interpose a word or ask a question while he is speaking that he 
takes on an additional vehemence, a good deal as I have seen a loco- 
motive, inspired by some spiteful engineer who saw somebody at a 
way station he did not like, and when that person wanted to get 
aboard as a passenger, the engineer put on additional steam and ran 
by with great velocity. So the Senator from Massachusetts generally 
conducts himself when anybody on this side of the Chamber desires 
to interrupt him by a question, while on the other hand we here never 
hesitate one moment to give him or anybody else a chance to make 
an observation that seems to him fitting and proper on the subject- 
matter at that particular moment under discussion. 

It may be, Mr. President, that I will offer some observations at 
another time, but I will not do it of course beholden to the Senator 
from Massachusetts for the courtesy of the floor. We are beholden 
to him fora great deal. He is managing this thing, managing it 
well, as finely as possible, and we will stay here as long. as he will 
stay. I hope that is not treason, but we will do it nevertheless. 
For the present, that is all I desire to say. 

Mr. DAWES. Mr. President, I have endeavored during the debate 
on the resolutions that are pending to keep my temper, and I have 
endeavored to conduct myself as well as I could. The Senator from 
Indiana is tired of my remarks and I do not think he is the only one 
who is. I am conscious that the whole Senate has become tired of 
them. I regret exceedingly anything that I may have said in reply 
to the Senator from Indiana which can be construed by any gentie- 
man into an improper remark. I shal] endeavor myself to maintain 
the usages of the Senate to the utmost of my power. I have no doubt 
that when the Senator comes here in the morning he will think that 
he has said some things that he ought not to have said, and there- 
fore I do not desire to make any further allusion. The Senator has 
succeeded, however, in so interrupting the current of this debate on 
my part as to put an end to the remarks that I was following out 
when he interrupted me. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I beg pardon. Really I could not hear the Sen- 
ator and I should like to hear him. I always hear him with pleasure. 
Did he move to adjourn to take time to think on the subject? Was 
there a motion to adjourn ? 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. No, he did not make that motion. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I only wanted to know. 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. Mr. President—— 

Mr. GEORGE. May I be allowed a word ? 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. I yield now to the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I understood the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts to take back in his last speech most of that which he had 
said in his first speech in relation to this alleged outrage in Missis- 
sippi—— 

Mir. DAWES. Take back! . 

Mr. GEORGE. Or qualify or state it in some other way and differ- 
ently. I understand now that there was no factory burned; it was 
only a gin-house. Well, as I was saying, is there any evidence here 
that that gin-house was burned by an incendiary? It is the most 
common thing in the world for a gin-house to burn in Mississippi and 
everywhere else. Nothing is moreinflammable. I have lost one my- 
self, and my neighbors lose them all around me every year. Is there 
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any evidence now that it was burned by an incendiary ; and if it was 
burned by an incendiary is there any evidence that it was burned by 
a democrat who hated this man on account of his eee opinions? 
That is all taken for granted. A gin-house was burned; it was in 
Mississippi; it belonged to a Massachusetts man; the Massachusetts 
man comes away very much disgusted from having lost his gin, as 
we all are when we lose our gins he comes away, and he tells some- 
body and that somebody tells the Senator from Massachusetts that 
the democrats burned it. 

Now, I submit, Mr. President, to the gentleman’s fairness—because 
he cannot be so unfair as to desire to do an injustice to the people of 
Mississippi—if that is a fair way to blacken the good name of a 
whole people. The Senatoris alawyer. When he retails in the Sen- 
ate stories of that sort, he ought to know the kind of evidence which 
will support them. I understood him first to say—I was mistaken 
about that, I have no doubt—that this gentleman from Massachu- 
setts told him. Now I understand that this gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts who lost his gin told somebody else who told the Senator. 
Am I right about that, that you did not get it from the gentleman 
himself? 

Mr. DAWES. Do you yield to me? 

Mr.GEORGE. Yes, to answer that question, not to make a speech. 

Mr. DAWES. No, I do not want to make a speech. 

Mr. GEORGE. Very well. Am I right in stating that now you 
say that you did not get your information directly from the citizen of 
Massachusetts, who had been sojourning in Mississippi, who lost his 
gin-house ? 

Mr. DAWES. I will cover it all with a correction of the Senater’s 
statement with which he commenced, and that was that I had taken 
back or modified a single word I had said. Heismistaken. I adhere 
to every word I have stated. 

Mr. GEORGE. Well, did you answer my question? 

Mr. DAWES. Yes, sir, I answered the question. 

Mr. GEORGE. Did you tell me whether you got it from the gen- 
tleinan directly or second-hand? 

Mr. DAWES. I restate it now just as I stated it then. 

Mr. GEORGE. But here you do not understand the point. 

Mr. DAWES. Oh, I do understand it. 

Mr. GEORGE. I asked did you get your information directly from 
the gentleman whose factory had been burned, or did you get it sec- 
ond-hand ? 

Mr. DAWES. That is a question which the Senator has no busi- 
ness to put tome. I assume here in the Senate the truth of what I 
state, and the Senator does not know what becomes a Senator of the 
United States when he undertakes to catechise me in that way. Sir, 
what I state here I state of my own responsibility. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I certainly do not desire to violate 
any of the usages or courtesies of the Senate; but I mean to say, in 
response to the last suggestion made by the gentleman, that while I am 
anew member here, and while I shall endeavor to learn and to observe 
what is due to this body and to each member of it, I certainly shall not 
either apply or submit to being educated by him on that subject. I 
suppose I may make this statement without violating the usages of 
the Senate or what is due from one Senator to another. 

The Senator in his last speech said that I knew nothing about the 
Hathaway murder, that I knew nothing about the Chisholm murder, 
that I knew nothing about the Dixon murder, and upon that he made 
an argument to show to the people of this country that I had either 
willfully shut my ears to what was going on in Mississippi or that I 
had paid no attention to what was going on. I desire tosay in reply 
that the gentleman’s argument was based upon statements repeated 
by him as having been made by me which I never made and which 
every Senator here ought to know and does know that I did not make. 
I did not say that I had never heard of the Hathaway murder. I 
said thatif I had heardofit had forgottenit. I did not say that [had 
not heard of the Chisholm murder, as the gentleman put in my mouth. 
I said I had heard of it, and that I heard of it in such a way as fo 
a me to say that what the Senator had said about it was 
untrue. 

Mr. DAWES. I did not say a word about the Chisholm murder. 

Mr. GEORGE. Well, whoever it was over there; some one spoke 
about it. I did not say any of these things. 

Now, to come back to the point where the gentleman said I had no 
right to interfere. I have a right to interfere. I have aright to ask 
a Senator who undertakes to retail here what I say is a foul calumny 
upon the people of Mississippi—and it is his duty to answer it—who 
his author is. I have aright to know whose falsehood he is backing 
by his authority here in the Senate and to tell the Senator that he 
cannot escape from the responsibility which I now place on him of 
having before the American Senate and in the hearing of the Ameri- 
can people retailed an infamous slander upon the people of Missis- 
sippi by saying that I have no right to demand his authority. I 
have aright. If he assumes it, as I understood him to say he would, 
then, sir, I say he becomes responsible for the falsehood. 

The Senator said he did not take back what he had said. I say, 
sir, he did. He regaled our ears with a statement of this sort, that 
a Massachusetts man who had gone to Mississippi had built a factory, 
and had to put iron shutters to his house to protect himself and his 
workmen, and because he had built a school-house or something of 
that sort or was heard to express certain opinions his factory had been 
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burnt and his employés murdered. That was his statement, sir. I 
asked him, as I was oneet to do, (and I did it with great hesitation 
and modesty because I did not want to occupy the floor,) who his 
man was, where was the locality of this arson and murder, and Iam 
answered and the Senators who feel any interest in this matter are 
answered that this fugitive from Mississippi to Massachusetts was in 
danger in his Massachusetts home of personal violence from the 
democrats of Mississippi if his name was disclosed. Sir, how frail 
an excuse! Will the gentleman undertake to persuade the American 

eople that the Mississippidemocrat is not only a murdererand assassin 
in his own land but that he is ubiquitous and can perform his part 
in Mississippi and in Massachusetts at the same time f 

I told the Senator that I had not heard of any such thing; and it 
turns out that it wasno factory that was burned; it was a gin-house. 
When I informed the Senator that a gin-house was the most inflam- 
mable of all buildings, that I and others in my neighborhood had 
suffered losses in that way, that it was the commonest thing in the 
world for a gin-house to be destroyed by fire, and then asked him if 
he had any evidence that this man’s gin-house had not been destroyed 
by the same accidents that destroy other people’s—— 

Mr. DAWES. And men were killed in the same way? 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes, sir; I do not believe your men were kilied. 
You do not dare to name your witness. I believe your witness to be 
a false witness. 

Mr. DAWES. I did not expect you would believe it. 

Mr. GEORGE. I am not in the habit of believing men who do not 
disclose who they are. I am not apt to believe such men—— 

Mr. DAWES. If you wanted to believe it you would have to leave 
Mississippi. 

Mr. GEORGE. I suppose the gentleman would want me to believe 
a lie like he does! I suppose he would have me “to believe a lie 
that I might be damned.” I do not propose to carry my credulity 
that far. Who is his witness, sir? Whoishe? I donot believe his 
io has been burned; I do not believe he has been down there; 

do not believe his Massachusetts man was ever there; I do not 
{Laughter on the floor and in the 






believe he had a gin-house. 
galleries. ] 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Order must be preserved. 

Mr. GEORGE. And I have aright to say so because he does not 
disclose himself. It is a very easy matter for gentlemen for political 
purposes to fly around this country from one part to another and rep- 
resent themselves as the victims of outrages; but when a people of 
a whole State are.to be held responsible for these alleged outrages, 
have they not the ordinary right secured by the Constitution and 
laws to everybody charged with crime to know something of the 
accuser and of the times and the circumstances surrounding the 
alleged crime. 

Mr. BECK. Will the Senator from Mississippi allow me to make a 
oe to him ? 

r. GEORGE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BECK. I do it for the edification of the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts. In 1871 a joint committee of twenty-one was appointed to 
investigate the condition of the Southern States in regard to what 
was known as the Ku-klux bill. My friend from Delaware [ Mr. Bay- 
ARD] was one of them. There were a hundred cases ee I 
can turn to the evidence in these volumes where persons told of all 
sorts of outrages, and did not dare.to disclose their names for fear of 
outrage uponthem. We forced some of them to tell their names, and 
every time the name was developed the party was proved to be guilty 
of an infamous falsehood, until in a republican Congress, with two- 
thirds republican majority in each House, when the report was made 
and the testimony laid before them, they never dared call up the bill 
because of just such lies as men who did not dare to tell their names 
attempted to palm off. 

Mr. DAWES. I believe the Senator—— 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. I believe I am entitled to the floor. I 
yielded to the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. BECK. I only wanted to mention this fact. 

Mr. DAWES. The Senator said he did it for my benefit and I want 
to respond. I want to ask him—— 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. I hope the Senator from Massachusetts will 
not abuse my courtesy. I will yield a moment. 

Mr. DAWES. If the Senator from Georgia is willing I should like 
to make my acknowledgments tothe Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. Certainly. I say I will yield with a great 
deal of pleasure, but I hope the Senator will not make a speech. 

Mr. DAWES. Oh,no. Isuppose the Senator from Kentucky when 
he says there was not a word of truth init alludes to the opinion 
which Reverdy Johnson expressed when he was sent down there by 
these disbelievers to defend those men, and when afier having heard 
those horrors described by eye witnesses he threw up his brief in as 
bitter denunciation of those outrages as ever fell from mortal lips. 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. Mr. President, I had sincerely hoped that 
such a scene as we have witnessed here to-day would never again 
occur in an American Congress. Years ago it was the custom in this 
body and in the other to retail charges of outrages and murders and 
assassinations against the southern people when the representatives 
of the southern people were not here to meet them, and I remember 


distinctly it was a habit in those days for gentlemen to get up and 
read letters and make statements of great outrages which had been 
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committed at the South, and when they were called on for the names 

of their authors — refused to give them and gave the old stereo- 

answer that the Senator from Massachusetts gave to-day, that 

ey would not disclose the names, as it would subject the parties to 
persecution. 

Sir, as I say, I had hoped that day had passed by. The South is 
here now ; she has her own chosen Senators and Representatives ; and 
gentlemen on the other side have chosen of their own accord to make 
this issue, to renew these slanders, and they are renewing the very 
style and habit practiced here years ago for the purpose of impress- 
ing the northern mind of their trnth. We never should have referred 
to them; we are willing to be judged by our acts now; we are will- 
ing to let the past be buried; but gentlemen on the other side are not 
only not willing to let the past be buried but we are distinctly noti- 
fied here to-day that the very purpose of the remarkable coalition 
which has been formed (for now it is confessed to be a coalition) with 
certain parties in Virginia is to inaugurate a new movement to put 
the domination of that State under a certain class of people specified 
by the Senator from Pennsylvania yesterday to be the negroes and 
the republicans and such democrats as will unite with them. That 
is it, and to put Virginia under the domination of those classes of 
people, and that force and effect may be given to that issue, these 
charges are revamped, these slanders ge the South are repeated. 
What is called the “outrage mill,” which ought to have been burned 
before the gin-house was burned, is to be revived. 

Sir, I was born in the South; I was raised there; I am identified 
withthatpeople. Ihave notrisen this afternoon to makea speech, but 
I have risen to say in kindness, to say in fearlessness, to say in per- 
fect firmness to the gentlemen on the other side that we are prepared 
to meet their issue; we shall meet it unflinchingly, and I wish the 
American people to understand now that the issue which the gentle- 
men tender embraces three propositions : 

First, if the southern people, what one Senator in characteristic 
Phariseeism called Bourbon democrats, are guilty of the murders, the 
assassinations, the frauds, the oppressions, the wrongs upon the col- 
ored people or upon anybody, northern people, republicans, or any 
other people that are charged, if the southern people, the democrats 
of the South, are guilty of these outrages, then I concede that they 
are barbarians ; I concede that they have no right to representation 
on this floor or any other floor ; I concede that they ought to be driven 
into the sea. 

On the other hand, if the southern people are not guilty of these 
outrages, if the charges are false, then they who make them as well 
as they who use them, and seek to profit by them, are wicked, grace- 
less, godless slanderers, compared to whom a barbarian isagentleman. 
We meet you on that issue fearlessly, and understand it. 

Mr. HOAR. May I ask the Senator—— 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. No, sir; you need not ask me now any 
question. I will not give way now to you especially; I shall give 
way to you in due time and will take charge of you. 

A third proposition is this: If the outrages that did once occur in 
the South were not committed by the southern democrats, by what 
you call the Bourbon democracy, if such outrages as did exist there— 
and at a certain time I concede there were outrages—were the result 
of the policy which you enforced upon the South at a time when the 
southern people themselves were helpless, then it will be submitted 
to the judgment of the enlightened people of the North whether you 
are not responsible for such outrages as did occur, and not what you 
call the Bourbon democracy. 

These are the three propositions. You have chosen to revive them. 
Let the world distinctly understand that we have not done so. We 
have hoped that the ringi ng; eloquent words of the republican Pres- 
ident in his inaugural would be accepted ; that the passions of the 
war should be hushed ; that the issues of the war should be settled; 
that the decrees of the war should be accepted as adjudicated, and 
that debate upon all those questions should be considered as ter- 
minated and ended. But, sir, the ink is scarcely dry upon the paper 
which printed that inau before you tell us that you have in- 
augurated a coalition to affect the coming election in the State of 
a which we are told is the beginning of the end, which we are 
told is the beginning of a movement by which you by virtue of a 
coalition with certain classes in that State propose to control that 
State and put the people of that State under the domination of that 
coalition. Very well; I say we accept the issue; the people of Vir- 
ginia will accept it; the people of the South will accept it. Gentle- 
men, you understand, I suppose the Senator from Massachusetts has 
learned that when you came in here to retail outrages I want your 
authority. What a monstrous exhibition it is to the American peo- 
ple that a man can get up in the Senate Chamber and say that these 
outrages have been committed, which make the people of that coun- 
pA murderers and assassins, and then not give the authority for the 
charge 
_ The Senator from Maine [Mr. HaLxr] submitted a very fair propo- 
sition. I say we must meet that. He said that he was not prepared 
to retract his a the carpet-bag governments several 
— ago; he rea them. That was manly; I admired the 

nator for it. He added that now we had possession of our own 
governments, as I understood him, and that those governments had 
peace, we must bring proofs to show that we had improved the con- 
dition of things or we would be subject to the same condemnation 
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which he visited upon those governments. I do not use his language. 
I am endeavoring to express his idea. That is fair. We will meet 
that; and if we do not show by proof irrefragable that all the evils 
complained of in the carpet-bag governments have been relieved and 
remedied by the democratic governments in those States, then we 
submit that the change was not an improvement. If we fail, we are 
prepared to be condemned. 

And in this connection I wish to repeat right here to the fair-minded 
gentlemen on the other side the proposition I stated the other day, 
and that is this: you may take the Southern States that were sub- 
jected to on 5 Ae pe and just in proportion to the length of time 
the democrats have had possession of the governments of those States, 
in that exact proportion have the people, including the colored peo- 
ple, improved and = in material prosperity and in educa- 
tional advancement. The improvement has been continual. I have 
repeated on this floor once before what I will say here again in this 
direct connection, the carpet-bag governments or the reconstruction 

overnments had possession of my State for about four years. Dur- 

ing that time no colored people were educated; no public schools 
were established ; the colored people accumulated no property. The 
democratic party have had possession of that government now for 
ten years, and we are educating annually over seventy thousand col- 
ored children at the public expense, and the colored people of that 
State have accumulated over six millions of property which is 
assessed for taxes upon their own affidavits. 

We will accept, therefore, the issue so fairly, so manfully tendered 
by the Senator from Maine. 

But the Senator from Maine made another proposition, which I 
shall meet with equal fairness. He says the question is whether 
their methods, or what he and others would call our methods, are to 
obtain in the future government of the southern country; and he 
tells us what his methods were in Maine, that they were the methods 
of changing evils by peaceable means, by lawful means. That is 
right. If he will show that we change evils in Georgia or any other 
Southern State by other means by credible testimony, not by such 
witnesses as we have been treated to here to-day, if he will show by 
competent, proper testimony that we are proposing to change sys- 
tems there by violence, he will have made out a case. But I tell the 
Senator from Maine we understand the methods of his party in the 
South. We know nothing about his methods up in Maine; they may 
be very peaceable and very orderly there, but the methods of his 
party down South were the carpet-bag methods; they were the re- 
construction methods ; they were methods which educated no colored 
children; they were methods which enabled the colored people to 
accumulate no property ; they were methods which kept up a per- 
petual irritation and strife between the races in that country; they 
were methods which produced anarchy, which threatened the very 
existence of civilization. That is what his methods were in the 
South. Do we understand that those methods are to be renewed 
Do we understand that in’order to recommence those methods this 
Senate is to stop, and the executive business of this Government is 
not to be transacted? The courts are to stand vacant, offices to stand 
unfilled, the business of the country to stand utterly blockaded in 
order that you may inaugurate those methods again in the South. 
Is that the purpose? If so, I tell you firmly and kindly you will fail. 

You inaugurated those methods before by the bayonet; you inaugu- 
rated and sustained them by the military. You cannot do that again. 
The southern ple are on their feet, and they mean to have good 
government ; they mean to protect their interests; they mean to pro- 
tect the colored people; they mean to educate the colored people to. 
the best of their ability; they mean to educate their own people ; 
they mean to stop murders and outrages of every kind; they mean 
to give all their people as much protection as the people of any other 
State have; and they do not intend to submit to the return of your 
carpet-bag methods; and we are willing to go before the people of 
the North on this question. 

I have faith in the intelligence, in the virtue, in the manhood of 
the masses of the northern people. I have had myself illustrations 
given to me by as good northern people as I ever saw, republicans. 
telling me the harrowing stories which have influenced their con- 
duct for years, retailed to them by these miserable creatures that 
profess to have gone down South and not been allowed to stay be- 
cause of their political opinions, and which were utterly untrue. If 
I chose to increase the literature on this subject, I could tell this 
Senate the details of a transaction that came to my knowledge from 
New York not long since, an outrage said to have occurred near my 
own town, which was utterly mythical, and yet the outrage was ab- 
solutely stated in a public meeting of a Christian assembly, in a. 
church communion at a quarterly meeting of the Methodist Church, 
and the whole house was in tears at the narration of the terrible out- 
rage upon the poor negro people in a lake near Atlanta, which never 
occurred in the world, never occurred anywhere, which was utterly 
mythical. The man wound up with an appeal formoney. He wanted 
contributions from the northern people to help good missionaries like 
him to go down there and convert these terrible Bourbons from the 
error of their ways. Those people were honest. The whole north- 
ern mind has been impregnated with such stories. . 

Mr. President, it is getting late, and I suppose the Senate wishes 
to adjourn. I have said nothing in unkindness, I regret very muck. 
that this issue has been made. If it is to be made we must meet it: 
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but gentlemen must understand that this is not 1865, this is not 1867, 
this is not 1868. Those aoe are past; the South is here with her 
chosen representatives, and if they are not able to vindicate their 
people from these foul aspersions they are not fit tosit here, and their 
people have no right to have anybody here. If they are able to vin- 
dicate them you owe it to yourselves to cease making these slander- 
ous charges against a people who are as brave, as intelligent, and as 
virtuous as yourselves. 

Mr. DAWES and Mr. LOGAN addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. DAWES. I yield to the Senator from Illinois. I was going to 
move an adjournment. 

Mr. LOGAN. I do not wish to make a speech, I merely wish to say 
a word. In so far as the discussion of outrages are concerned, I have 
not participated at all. I will say, however, in all kindness, I do not 
think any issue has been tendered by either side so far asthis question is 
concerned. The Senator from Georgia [Mr. HILL] himself commenced 
this discussion by an assault upon the Senator from Virginia, [Mr. 
MAHONE,] such a one as has seldom been heard in this Senate Cham- 
ber. Out of that grew this discussion. In passing along with the 
discussion some aleesien was made by the Senator from Louisiana 
[Mr. Jonas] to that State, which was replied to by the other Senator 
from Louisiana, [Mr. KELLOGG, ] and this question arose and has been 
pursued by different Senators, but not as an issue before the Senate. 

I do not desire to enter into a discussion in reference to these south- 
ern outrages, but I rose to call the attention of the Senator from 
Georgia to one thing. It will not do for the Senator faam Georgia or 
for any other Senator to rise on this floor to notify us that they pro- 

ose to go to the northern people to refute these calumnies, as the 
Kemater calls them. Ishould not have alluded to this matter, but 
the Senator from Georgia says, “ Bring me names of men murdered.” 
I am only going to call his attention to this in order to say to him 
that there is no necessity for the issue of which he speaks, especially 
no necessity for going to the northern people on that issue. If these 
things are past and forgotten that is one thing, but when they are 
brought to the minds of the people again that is another thing. 
When the Senator says that these issues were made before the Ameri- 
can people, when the southern people were not represented and that 
they were slanders, I call his attention to the fact that there is a 
record here which is not a slander, a record made in reference to the 
assassinations in Louisiana and Texas and other portions of the 
South during two years that amounted to two thousand, and the 
names are recorded in a report here before the Senate of the United 
States. The Senator [Mr. BuTLER] laughs, but, sir, it is as true as 
Holy Writ. 

Mr. BUTLER. I do not believe one word of it—not one word. 

Mr. LOGAN. The Senator says he does not believe one word of it. 
Well, sir, the report signed by General Sheridan, made after examina- 
tions and investigations by his officers, does give the names of men, 
women, and children who were murdered. hen you say that you 
do not believe one word of it you know that you make an assertion 
against evidence that cannot be refuted. 

. VOORHEES. Will the Senator from Ilinois allow me to in- 
terrupt him for one moment ? 
. . Yes, sir. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I do not often intrude upon his occupancy of 
the floor ; but I had occasion a year - to thoroughly investigate the 
condition of the South on the race and color line. We went through 
the whole of it, and you were not left on your side without able rep- 
resentatives, very able representatives. I want to emphasize the 
observation of the Senator from South Carolina, and whatever may 
come of it I say that I do not believe one word of the statement said 
to have been made by General Sheridan on Louisiana ; and I will go 
a little further and say that I believe it all to be utterly false. Now 
make the most of that. 

Mr. LOGAN. I did not rise for the purpose of causing any excite- 
ment or ill-feeling, but merely to call the attention of the Senator 
from Georgia to the fact that these things as a whole should not be 
denied on this floor when the evidence has been given time and again. 
The Senator from Indiana rises here and says he does not believe one 
word of it. Is it not a fact that at one time in the streets of New 
Orleans over two hundred persons were murdered in cold blood? Does 
he deny that ? f 

Mr. VOORHEES. If the Senator from Illinois will allow me, as he 
has my respect and kindness of heart, for I knew him in the old days, 
the reason why I take the liberty of stating so broadly my belief on 
this subject is not born out of impulse. I was the chairman of a com- 
mittee that went over this whole ground, and I do not believe the 
Senator from Illinois in his partisan zeal would think I would find in 
favor of cruelty and inhumanity. 

Mr. LOGAN. I do not believe you would. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I came to the delicate conclusion that General 
Sheridan had been overreached by zealous and unscrupulous politi- 
cians in New Orleans and elsewhere in Louisiana. I am not here to 
say that General Sheridan would do so base an injustice as my re- 
marks might possibly imply ; but I do sincerely bear witness here as 
far as my poor humble voice may go to the fifty million people in the 
United States, that after spending nearly one year of careful, consci- 
way investigation, I do not believe that his statements were cor- 
rect. 
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Mr. LOGAN. I rose, as I first stated, merely to make a suggestion, 
as Senators were talking about an issue, that there was no necessity 
for an issue about a fact that had been settled, a thing that had been 
proven, a thing that the country understood and knew; and that. 
there was no necessity for going to the northern people for the pur- 
pose of refuting the statement. That is all I rose for the purpose of 
saying. But when the Senator from Indiana and other Senators rise 
and say that they do not believe one word of it, let me call their at- 
tention to the record. Right on this floor, in this Chamber, I proved 
and demonstrated to the country that one of the then Senators from 
Georgia, not now a member of this body, was elected the chief of the 
Ku Klux Klan in Georgia, I proved it from his own sworn statement, 
although he said in the statement that he never had anything to do 
with the Ku Klux Klan, or knew of any outrages by this organization 
to which he had been appointed chief. I say this to the credit of the 
ex-Senator. Will the Senator deny the fact that in North Carolina the 
Ku Klux were arraigned and tried, and that Reverdy Johnson refused. 
further to defend them on account of the atrocities they had commit- 
ted? Will any man deny that when the facts are of record in the 
courts? Does the Senator not know that they were sent to the peni- 
tentiary? Does he not know that President Grant pardoned them ? 

Mr. DAWES. They pleaded guilty. 

Mr. LOGAN. They pleaded guilty. Yet will the Senator stand 
here and in the face of the American people say that there is not one 
word of truth in the statement? 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. Will the Senator from Mlinois permit me 
to interrupt him for a moment? 

Mr. LOGAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. I wish to say that the person to whom he 
alluded, my late colleague, is not present. 

Mr. LOGAN. I said he was not present. 

Mr. HILL, of Rescate, I know, and it is therefore proper, I think, 
for the Senator from Illinois, as he has made a statement relating to 
Senator Gordon, also to read what General Gordon said on that sub- 
ject, and let him be judged by that. I wish it distinctly understood 
that I think General Gordon’s understanding of the matter was very 
different from what was stated by the Senator. 

Mr. LOGAN. I will state exactly whatIsaid. I did not name the 
Senator. } said that he rose here and said that although elected to 
take charge of that klan he never had anything todo withit. Isaid 
that I made that statement in justice to Senator Gordon but a mo- 
ment ago, but I stated that I proved from the evidence that he was 
elected the chief of the klan in Georgia, although he on the floor said 
he never had anything to do with it. 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. As Senator Gordon is not here I know the 
Senator from Illinois does not wish to do him injustice-—— 

Mr. LOGAN. Not at all; and I made that statement in connection 
with it at the time. 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. Wait. I know the Senator from Illinois 
does not desire to do anybody injustice and especially a Senator who 
is not here—— 

Mr. LOGAN. I do not. 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. Let me go on. Therefore it is proper to: 
add, and I know the Senator will take pleasure in allowing me to call 
his attention to the fact, that if I recollect Senator Gordon’s testi- 
mony (it has been a long time since I read it; I read it myself) Sen- 
ator Gordon utterly denied that the organization, or whatever it was, 
to which he was elected was the Ku Klux Klan in the sense in which 
that klan is understood; but it was an organization of gentlemen 
simply to protect themselves in cases of outrage in which the carpet- 
bag governments would not protect them. 

Very well; Lam willing to let that go. I do not 
care anything about the statement. ‘ 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. That is the honest truth about it. 

Mr. LOGAN. Very well; you may state it that way. But what I 
was stating is the fact that those klans were ae ized, and the result. 

“was the conviction of members of the klan before the courts in their 
own State, and the clemency of the President of the United States. 
was asked and was granted to relieve them, on the promise of men 
high in position that their outrages would cease. 
t. BUTLER. May I ask the Senator from Illinois a question ? 

Mr. LOGAN. Certainly. as 

Mr. BUTLER. Is there any such hing as a Ku Klux Klan or vigi- 
lance committee in the State of Illinois 

Mr. LOGAN. Not that I know of. 

Mr. BUTLER. Then the Senator is as ignorant of what is going 
on in his own State, if the newspapers are to be credited, as the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts said the Senator from Mississippi is. 

Mr. McMILLAN. That is another issue. 

Mr. BUTLER. I saw in the papers not more than three days ago 
where in the Senator’s own State of Illinois a vi ce committee 
had been organized in some town, the name of which I now forget. 

Mr. JONAS. Charleston. 

Mr. BUTLER. A vigilance committee had been organized there 
and men and women had been taken out at night and whipped an 
ordered to leave the country. Can the Senator be held nsible 
for that? I saw from the a that in the State of Ohio the other 
day, where a young man gone into a certain town and insulted 
two newspaper editors, a rope was tied around his neck and he was 
dragged out of town and ordered to leave. I saw from the papers. 
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that in the State of Maine the other day the most atrocious murders 
were perpetrated. Is the Senator from Maine responsible for that, 
and is the Senator from Illinois responsible for what occurred in his 
State? 

Mr. LOGAN. If the Senator will allow me, I will give him an 
answer. 

Mr. BUTLER. Is the Senator responsible for the one hundred and 
twenty-one men of his own color who were shot down in the streets 
of Chicago in 1877? 

Mr. AN. I will answer if the Senator will allow me. 

Mr.BUTLER. Is the Senator responsible for the twenty-odd or 
thirty-odd ae who were shot down in the streets of Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, by the soldiery of the country in 1877? Is he respon- 
sible for that? Yet he gets up here and undertakes to hold the 
southern Senators responsible for every outrage perpetrated during 
the reign of the carpet-baggers whom the Senator helped to fasten 
upon the country. [Applause and hisses in the galleries. | 

The PRESIDING OFFICER rapped with his gavel. 

Mr. LOGAN. Is the Senator from South Carolina through ? 

Mr. COCKRELL. I gave notice—— 

Mr. BUTLER. The Senator from Illinois is getting up here—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Senators will suspend. The Chair 
will admonish spectators in the galleries that such disorderly pro- 
ceedings will not be tolerated. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I ask that the galleries be cleared. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. TheSergeant-at-Arms is directed to 
enforce order on the floor and in the galleries. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I gave notice yesterday that I should move that 
the galleries be cleared if applause or disapprobation should be again 
manifested. I shall insist upon the galleries being cleared if there is 
any applause or disapprobation expressed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair has directed the Sergeant- 
at-Arms to enforce the rules of the Senate. 

Mr. BECK. The Senator from Missouri modified his notice so as to 
have the Sergeant-at-Arms remove only those who are disorderly. 

Mr. LOGAN. I have the floor. 

Mr. BECK. I know you have. Let the Sergeant-at-Arms remove 
only the disorderly persons, not all the people in the galleries. It 
would be unfair to punish the innocent with the guilty. 

Mr. LOGAN. Now I will reply to the Senator from South Carolina 
in a much better humor than he did to me. 

Mr. BUTLER. The Senator is very much mistaken if he supposes 
that I am out of humor. 

Mr. LOGAN. Will the Senator then allow me to reply ? 

Mr. BUTLER. I do not wish the Senator to reply by misrepresent- 
ing me. Iam not outof humor. I am as amiable as the Senator is. 

Mr. LOGAN. I will reply that, so far as a vigilance committee in 
Charleston, Illinois, is concerned, I know nothing about that. Cer- 
tainly none exists to interfere with men on account of their political 
opinions. So far as the shooting down of people in Chicago is con- 
cerned, I do know something about that. When the Senator says 
that one hundred and twenty people were shot because a riot occurred 
there he misstates the number. If there was ever anybody killed 
there that fact has not been ascertained. 

Mr. BUTLER. That is what the newspapers stated. 

Mr. LOGAN. Still that is not material. That was not an organ- 
ization in violation of the law. The militia were enforcing the law 
and not violating it by committing cold murder. 

Mr. BUTLER. What were they shot for? 

Mr. LOGAN. If the Senator will keep his seat I will answer him. 

Mr. BUTLER. I will keep my seat when the Chair requires me to 
keep my seat. 

r. LOGAN. I have the floor. 

Mr. BUTLER. [I shall notsitdown at the dictation of the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Illinois declines 
to yield, and the Chair must protect him. 

Mr. BUTLER. I will take my seat if the Senator asks me ina 
proper manner, but I do not intend to sit down at the dictation of the 
Senator; he must understand that. 

Mr. LOGAN. The Senatorcan sit down or stand up as he chooses. 

Mr. BUTLER. I understand that, of course I do. 

Mr. LOGAN. It is very well you do, but I will say to the Senator 
I do not command him tosit down nor to standup. I did it inno 
bad grace; but there is none of this bravado that will deter me from 
saying what I desire to say. 

Mr. BUTLER. Will the Senator permit me to interrupt him? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. LOGAN, I will yield. 

Mr. BUTLER. Will the Senator permit me to say that none of that 
bravado will prevent me from expressing what I believe to be true? 

Mr. LOGAN. Of course; I understand. 

Mr. BUTLER. The réle of the bravado has no more influence 
upon me than it has upon him, let me remind him. 

Mr. LOGAN. Nobody would suppose that the réle of the bravado 
would influence the Senator; of course not; nobody pretended it 
would. Excitement is no evidence of genius, nor does it supply the 
want of brains, nor at any time will this pretended austere manner 
prove the wisdom of a man on this floor or anywhere else. 

Now I will answer the Senator. Isay to him that the riot in Chi- 
cago was the carrying out of the laws in order to suppress a mob. It 
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was not Ku Kiux organized for the murdering of innocent people. 
So far as this Ohio matter is concerned, I know nothing about it. 

But what I was saying was in response to the Senator from Geor- 
gia when he talked about an issue being tendered, and he said there 
was no truth in these statements. I am talking about unlawful or- 
= to assassinate and murder people. When the Senator 

rom Georgia and the Senator from Indiana say there is no truth in 
this statement, the records of the country, the court records, the his- 
tory of the time, the records of the Senate, the records of the House, 
disprove the assertion that has been made from beginning to end by 
those Senators. 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. The Senator must allow me to say that I 
said nothing about that record in Louisiana. I know nothing about 
it. I have never investigated it. I simply want tocorrect him. 

Mr. LOGAN. I will say this—— 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. I do not know anything about it one way 
or the other. 

Mr. LOGAN. Very well, if the Senator knows nothing about it why 
does he say he will go to the northern people and show that these 
are slanders against his people? 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. The Senator has no right to misrepresent 


me. 

Mr. LOGAN. I do not wish to do so. 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. I made no such statement, with all due 
deference to the Senator, and I hope when he lectures others about 
excitement he will not get excited himself. 

Mr. LOGAN. Iam perfectly cool, I will say to the Senator. 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. The Senator will understand me as saying 
that I have no knowledge of the Louisiana murders that have been 
alleged here; I know nothing about them. Of course, judging the 
statement by others like it, I have a belief about it; but I know noth- 
ing about it, and I have said nothing aboutit. Isaid that the charges 
that these murders and assassinations and outrages and wrongs were 
perpetrated by what was called the democracy of the South were un- 
true, and that the facts alleged did not exist. I said that such out- 
rages as had occurred were under the carpet-bag governments as the 
direct fruit of the policy of those governments ; that when those gov- 
ernments ceased those outrages ceased, and that that country has 
been just as peaceful and just as quiet ever since as any other country 
in the world. I understand, not the Senator, but others on that side 
who have spoken, to make the issue here that it is necessary to form 
this coalition for the purpose of putting the State of Virginia under 
the domination of the people who have entered into it so as to secure 
the rights of everybody, to stop assassination and wrongs, and I said 
that it was a false charge upon which I was willing to go before the 
American people. 

Mr. LOGAN. I am sure that the Senators on the other side of the 
Chamber will not say that I am not generous in yielding at all times 
for their speeches. I now desire to say to the Senator from Georgia 
that when he spoke of false statements and false charges against the 
South he included all the South, and I rose merely to call his atten- 
tion and not for the purpose of exciting my amiable friend from 
South Carolina. 

Mr. BUTLER. I was not excited. 

Mr. LOGAN. Who heretofore has always been so amiable and all at 
once has become so much to the contrary—not for the purpose of 
arousing him, as he is like a lion when he is aroused, and yet no ter- 
rors spring from it—— 

Mr. BUTLER. The Senator is like a lion all the time, whether he 
is aroused or not. 

Mr. LOGAN. I say to the Senator from Georgia I stated in refer- 
ence to Louisiana and Texas massacres what the evidence shows. 
He said that men should give names. I tell him that the report 
made by General Sheridan, based upon the evidence and the facts 
known to him and his officers, does give the names of the persons 
murdered, and there were more than two thousand of those persons 
during the time mentioned. He gives the names in his reports. So 
when the Senator speaks about names, I refer him to that report. 
There he will find the names by the hundred, and names that cannot 
be disputed, because the people there yet know that these people 
lived, and they know that they are now dead, and dead by the hands 
of the democracy of that country. 

Mr. MAXEY. Will the Senator from Illinois permit me to inter- 
rupt him, as he has referred to my State? 

Mr. LOGAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MAXEY. Will the Senator be kind enough to give me that 
report? I crossed to his seat to see if the book he holds in his hands 
is the report. 

Mr. LOGAN. No, sir; it is not. 

Mr. MAXEY. I should like to have that report. 

Mr. LOGAN. Which report? 

Mr. MAXEY. The report to which the Senator refers, made by 
General Sheridan; and I should like to have him point out to me in 
that report where General Sheridan or any officer’of his has ever 
stated that murders in my State were ee ne by democrats or 
were perpetrated in any sense of the word for political purposes, and 
when they were committed and by whom they were committed. 

Mr. LOGAN. The Senator says he would like to have the report. 
He shall have the report. I told him when he came across to my seat 
that this was not the report; I was merely holding this book in my 
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hand. I sent for the report a minute ago. It has been in the Senate 
time and again; it has been read here; I have heard it read here. I 
will get it for the benefit of the Senator when I get time. But when 
the Senator asks me if these people were murdered by democrats and 
who says so, I tell him the report shows that republicans were mur- 
dered, and they were murdered for political reasons. I will ask him 
if he supposes they all committed suicide? [Laughter.]} 

Mr. MAXEY. I have only to say that if murders were committed 
in Texas for political purposes, murders committed by democrats upon 
republicans and because they were republicans, as he now states it, 
I denounce that statement, whether made in that report or elsewhere, 
as absolutely without foundation, unfair, untrue, and false. 

Mr. LOGAN. Certainly the Senator can do that, and yet I will call 
the Senator’s attention to one thing that perhaps he has not forgot- 
ten. While a Senator from Texas occupied a seat in this Chamber, 
ex-Senator Hamilton, who is no longer here, I remember that, stand- 
ing right there he made the statement that in Texas some forty peo- 
ple were murdered at one time. He said it right from that seat, and 
showed the facts, or at least I understood him to do so, from papers 
and other evidence. 

Mr. MAXEY. I know the facts as well as the former Senator from 
Texas, Mr. Hamilton, and I participated in the debate to which the 
Senator from Illinois refers. It was charged here upon a paper given 
into the hands of my former colleague that a murder was committed 
upon some negroes in Groesbeck. I proved that Captain Applewhaite, 
as good a man as there was in the State of Texas or elsewhere, was 
shot in cold blood by a gang ; that the gang were finally hunted down 
and were put into the penitentiary for the crime; and that in the 
hunt for the men some of them were killed, but in the lawful at- 
tempt of the sheriff to execute a lawful writ for their arrest. That 
is the character of the murders which are charged in that foul and 
false report. 

Mr. LOGAN. I think I have certainly demonstrated one thing, if 
I have not demonstrated anything else, and that is I have stirred up 
my friends considerably, and not by making any misstatements either. 
I am perfectly willing that these gentlemen shall call General Sheri- 
dan a falsifier if they desire. I am perfectly willing that they shall 
charge him, if they desire, with trying to falsify the record. 

Mr. BUTLER. May I interrupt the Senator just a minute ? 

Mr. LOGAN. The Senator will just allow me to finish what I 
have got to say. I will only say that this is in the report that I have 
alluded to, and no more honorable man lives to-day than General 
Sheridan, and no more truthful man lives—— 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. Does he make the statement on his per- 
sonal knowledge? 

Mr. LOGAN. He makes it in his official character, from investi- 
gations made under his orders by his officers. 

Mr. MAXEY. I do not wish the Senator, nor doI believe he will do 
it, to place myself or anybody else in a false attitude. General Sheri- 
dan states nothing in that report of his own personal knowledge. He 
simply makes an official report, like the Senator has often made, of 
acts which are reported to him, and not upon his own knowledge. 
Therefore what I said here could not be construed, as the Senator 
knows, into an attack upon General Sheridan. 

Mr. LOGAN. I will say to the Senator that I remember once inthe 
Senate Chamber a Senator rose in his place on the democratic side, on 
account of one of Sheridan’s reports, and said that General Sheridan 
was not fit to breathe the free air of heaven. 

Mr. MAXEY. Who said that? 

Mr. LOGAN. It was stated on this floor. It was-said in reference 
to a dispatch that General Sheridan forwarded calling the Ku Klux 
and White Liners “banditti,” as they had committed murders in 
Louisiana. He made this general report on these deaths, but then 
in the report that he made to the Secretary of War in reference to 
murders committed in Louisiana he called the White Liners and Ku 
KTox Klan “ banditti,” and he said they were committing murders in 
violation of law; and on this floor it was said he was not fit to breathe 
the free air of heaven. 

Mr. BUTLER. Will the Senator permit me now to interrupt him? 

Mr. LOGAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BUTLER. I do not wish to be misrepresented, and of course 
the Senator does not intend to misrepresent me. I have said noth- 
ing whatever reflecting upon General Sheridan. 

Mr. LOGAN. I did not say that you had. 

Mr. BUTLER. [I inferred from the Senator repelling any such im- 
putation that the impression might be created that I had said some- 
thing reflecting upon General Sheridan. Permit me to say that I 
have no doubt General Sheridan is a very honorable man; I have 
not the slightest doubt of it. I want to say further that he is easily 
imposed upon. I can go into Louisiana, I can go into South Carolina, 
Ican go into Mississippi, and so can the Senator, and get affidavits 
for a dollar and a half apiece to prove that the Senator was chief of 
the Ku Klux Klan. I can prove that the Senator was chief of the 
Ku Klux Klan by affidavits at a dollar and a half apiece. 

Mr. LOGAN. You had better undertake it. ° 

Mr. BUTLER. I can do so easily, without tho slightest trouble. 

Mr. LOGAN. It is very easy for the Senator to say you can prove 
anything. You donot need any proof when you find one hundred and 
fifty men lying slaughtered like so many pigs, as was the case at 
Colfax. Does that require proof ? 
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Mr. BUTLER. Iam not discussing that. 

Mr. LOGAN. Does the Senator say that affidavits at a dollar and 
a half apiece proved the fact of these murders when men, women, 
and children stood aghast at the bleeding corpses that lay there in 
the court-house yard? 

Mr. KELLOGG. If the Senator from Illinois will permit me, I will 
state that General Sheridan’s report was based on a report made to 
him by Colonel Forsythe and other officers of his staff, detailed and 
sent through Louisiana expressly to gather the facts in regard to the 
alleged massacres there. 

Mr. LOGAN. I was just going to say that General Sheridan made 
the statement on evidence procured by hisstaff officers. He made his 
report on these statements. Ido not wish to go into this matter at 
any great length, but the Senator from Georgia (and I am very sorry 
he is not present) said these outrages had stopped. I saw a moment 
ago one of the Senators from Florida, and if he is present I will ask 
him a question. I have been told, and I will give the name, so that 
Senators can criticise the gentleman—— 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. Are you asking me a question? 

Mr. LOGAN. I am asking anybody a question. You spoke about 
names. Now I am going to give the names. At the last election at 
Chattahoochee, in Florida, a man by the name of Ketlembeel, a Ger- 
man physician, madea republican speech in that town, and that night 
they took his mule, the only one he had, and cut its tongue out, and 
the mule died. Is that an outrage on a dumb beast merely because 
his master made a republican speech, or is it not? 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. I do not believe it. 

Mr. LOGAN. If the Senator will allow me to get through I will 
state— 

a BUTLER. Whocut the tongue out, if the Senator will pardon 


© 

Mr. LOGAN. I will state another fact. I was told last night bya 
gentleman from Florida that on the day of the election his son rode 
a horse to Chattahoochee, and that the democrats took the boy off the 
horse and said he was the son of a damned Yankee, and cut the mane 
and tail off from the horse and turned him loose. Is that the way 
the democrats do? 

Mr. CALL. I wish to say a word, Mr. President. . 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Illinois yield ? 

Mr. LOGAN, (aside.) This is a hornet’s nest, is it not? They are 
swarming, it seems. 

Mr. CALL. I take great pleasure in saying to the Senator from 
Illinois that every statement of outrage or interference with a repub- 
lican in the State of Florida, either in his private home or upon the 
stump, is absolutely false. I say to the gentleman and the other Sen- 
ators upon the opposite side that I can prove by the evidence of 
respectable republicans that overy allegation made against that State 
in regard to any intimidation or any interference or any want of cor- 
dial and generous friendship to republicans is an absolute and a foul 
lie, and that the evidence could be accumulated mountain high from 
republicans of respectability and of unimpeached character to that 
effect. That is my reply. 

Mr. LOGAN. I knew that I would rouse the lion of Florida from 
his lair. 

Mr.CALL. I think the Senator will always do that when he asserts 
what is entirely false with regard to the people of my State. 

Mr. LOGAN. I gave the Senator the names, and he can discuss 
that question with the man who tells me that it is true, 

Mr.CALL,. Idenounce that man in the Senate of the United States 
as stating what is false. ‘ 

Mr. LOGAN. The Senator and that gentleman can discuss it. 
These facts were given to me and I give them to you, and these gen- 
tlemen can have it out among themselves. I must say there is a 
great difference of opinion among citizens of Florida on this question. 
Let mo go a little further. I will give another statement that was 
made to me last night. I believe the insane asylum for Florida is at 
Chattahoochee, is it not? 

Mr. CALL. Yes, sir, there is an insane asylum at Chattahoochee. 

Mr. LOGAN. This same gentleman told me last night that the 
doctor who was in charge of that insane asylum, who has been since 
turned out, brought insane persons to the poll and voted them at the 
last election. Of course they voted the democratic ticket. 

Mr. CALL. If anything of that sort was ever done it was done 
under the republican administration ; it has never been done under 
the democratic administration of the State. 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. If the Senator will allow mo I should like 
to make a suggestion. Tho next time such a man comes to him to 
retail stories I suggest to the Senator that he ask him if he is one of 
those republicans in the South who think it is right to lie for the ben- 
efit of their party. ; 

Mr. LOGAN. That is another evidence of genius from the Senator 
from Georgia. 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. The Senator knows very well that he has 
heard witness after witness appear before a committee of the Senate 
and admit that it was not only right to tell falsehoods but to swear 
to them for the benefit of the republican party. 

Mr. LOGAN. It is the proper way, I suppose, to answer all these 
charges, whether of record evidence or anything else, to say that 
somebody may tell a lie. Of course somebody may. I have known 
democrats who would lie; even as good people as they are. Now, I 
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say to the Senator in all good nature, if there is a man in the Senate 
Chamber who is endowed with genius he is that man. There is 
nothing in the world out of which he cannot squirm; it does not 
make any difference what it is. The other day—I enjoyed the sight 
very much indeed—I saw the Senator enter that door. He came step- 
ping forward in a majestic manner. On his table was a ship, a large 
ship, too, all bedecked with flowers of each and every variety. 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. Did you wantit? [Laughter. 

Mr. LOGAN. No, sir; I did not. I am going to tell the Senator 
the reason why it was given to him. It had a base; it stood on 
wires. I walked around that ship. I thought at first it was the ship 
of State, but I discovered that it was not. 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. That is about as correct as your ideas gen- 
erally are. 

Mr. LOGAN. If the Senator will allow me to get through then he 
can correct me. I discovered that the ship was a double-ender and 
had no rudder, and it was without sail. It had a large white flower 
stuck where the rudder ought to be. I supposed of course, being a 
ship made for the purpose of complimenting the Senator, that the 
ship would be modeled to suit him. It being of the character it was, 
a double-ender, without a rudder, so that it could sail either way in 
any kind of wind, I thought it was sprecesiote. (Laughter. ] 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. Now, Mr. President, I am entirely satisfied 
that the Senator from Illinois doesnot know what a ship is anyway. 

Mr. LOGAN. PerhapsI donot. I am sure Ido not know what 
kind of a ship that was; I am certain of that, but I suppose it was 
modeled for the purpose of suiting-—— 

Mr. HILL, of rgia. You do not build ships. 

Mr. LOGAN. No, sir; Ido not; ifI did build one I would puta 
rudder to it. 

Now, sir, having noticed the Senator from Georgia when his sails 
are spread and when he thinks he is at the helm, but much mistaken 
when he undertakes to guide himself across boisterousand deep water, 
when he sails majestically and beautifully in the direction and course 
with the wind, I notice that if the wind changes he tacks and sails 
just as beautifully and majestically in the other direction. [Laugh- 
ter.] Having noticed that so frequently here,it has caused me to 
have a great admiration for him, or at least for his sailing quali- 
ti 


es. 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. I suppose “a fellow-feeling makes one 
wondrous kind.” That is the reason you admire it; you are a little 
of that style yourself. 

Mr.LOGAN. I will only say to the Senator that my tacking has 
not been as frequent. 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. Now quit that nonsense. [Laughter.] 

Mr. LOGAN. Which position? 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. Everything you have been saying. 

Mr. LOGAN. I will only say that that which drops from the lips 
of the great Senator from Georgia falls like great, immense balls of 
wit always. The Senator is too much of a man to be dropping these 
idle remarks that everything is nonsense that a man says. That does 
not suit the Senator. 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. Now I ask the Senator from Illinois in all 
seriousness—I did not mean any harm—does he not think, in all candor, 
that this whole discussion, as he is peteeing it, is very great nonsense? 
I put it to his honor, does he not think so 

AN. Iwill proceed. I think that the discussion is per- 
haps in accordance with the gentleman who commenced it, the Sen- 
ator from Georgia. 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. I did not commence it. 

Mr. LOGAN. If the Senator thinks this discussion is nonsense, it 
emanated from him and is part of his nonsense. 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. The Senator from Massachusetts brought 
that ghost story in here—it was not I—about the gin-house. [Laugh- 
te 


r.] 

Mr. LOGAN. Mr. President, I rose, as I said, merely to reply to the 
Senator in reference to his talk about the refutation of these out- 
rages. When he speaks about the question that has been tendered to 
him, of course it is not tendered to anybody else, because he is the 
great leader on that side of the House and he is the Senator who will 
accept issues and make issues; he is the Senator who will tender 
issues and accept issues which are tendered to him, and he will do 
it on behalf of the democratic party—I say that the issue we tender 
you, and this we do tender you, we tender it from the time the sun 
rises in the morning until it sets in the evening, in sunlight and in 
the darkness of night, in the storm and in the brightness of day, 
that until every man in this country who is a freeman shall have 
the right to vote for whom he pleases at an election authorized by 
law, and have his one vote counted—until that time shall come we 
will stand battling against you on this issue; and that is the issue 
now tendered. 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. Will you carry that to Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island as well as to the South ? 

Mr. BUTLER. I do not see for the life of me how any issue can 
be made upon a question of that kind. 

Mr. GROOME. We are all agreed on that. 

Mr. BUTLER. I agree with the Senator from Illinois entirely in 
that. There is no dispute about that. 

Mr. L Oh no, there is no dispute about that. Every man 
has a right to vote; but you will vote your tissue ballots in South 


Carolina by the thousand and count them and then say every man is 
entitled to vote. 

Mr. BUTLER. Ob, no, Mr. President. 
upon his imagination. 

Mr. LOGAN. I am not, sir. 

Mr. BUTLER. He is drawing upon his imagination. 

Mr. LOGAN. No,Iam not. I am drawing on facts. 

Mr. BUTLER. The Senator is giving us\now a specimen of his 
enius. He has been talking about the genius of everybody else, and 
e is now enlightening the Senate upon what his specimen idea of 

genius is, and that idea of genius is in talking about tissue ballots in 
South Carolina. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Will the Senator from South Carolina permit me 
to ask him whether or not men have been indicted for those offenses 
in the courts of that State? 

Mr. LOGAN. Ishall not yield any further. Senators attempt to 
ward off these propositions by a kind of game-making. Now, sir, you 
know, and does not everybody in this country know that tissue bal- 
lots were used in South Carolina? 

Mr. BUTLER. Precisely. Used when the Senator’s friends and the 
republican governor had charge of that State. 

Mr. LOGAN. Ah! 

Mr. BUTLER. There was the birth and origin of the tissue bal- 
lot; and I heard nothing from the eloquent Senator from Illinois, or 
from the eloquent Senator from Maine, or from the Senator from 
Massachusetts about a free ballot and a fair count when their friends 
were using the tissue ballots—when their friends were trampling the 
ballot under foot and disgracing civilization. Nothing was heard 
about “a free ballot and a fair count” then—nothing. 

Mr. LOGAN. Now, will the Senator talk about my friends disgrac- 
ing civilization ? 

r. BUTLER. Yes, sir; I do say it. 

Mr. LOGAN. Then, sir, I will reply to that. When you throw 
down that gauntlet, I say for any Senator on that side to rise in his 
seat and talk about the republican party disgracing civilization—— 

Mr. BUTLER. I said it exactly. 

Mr. LOGAN. Yes, you said it. 

Mr. BUTLER. And I stick to it. 

Mr. LOGAN. Of all the crimes that governments or nations have 
ever known, that have caused weeping, wailing, and distress in this 
land, the greatest are the woes that came from the hands of the dem- 
ocratic party. 

Mr. BUTLER. Will the Senator be kind enough to indicate any- 
where any crime that made human nature weep under democratic 
government in the South? 

Mr. LOGAN. Now, Mr. President-—— 

Mr. BUTLER. Let the Senator state one. 

Mr. LOGAN. Well, sir, I will go on and make my own speech. 

Mr. BUTLER. Precisely; but the Senator challenges me to—— 

Mr. LOGAN. No, sir; the Senator has interrupted me time and 
again, and every other Senator here has. 

Mr. BUTLER. I beg his pardon. 

a LOGAN. Ihave yielded to every Senator who has asked me to 
yield. 

Mr. HARRIS. Not to every one. 

Mr. BECK. Will the Senator yield to mea minute? [Laughter.} 

Mr. LOGAN. No, sir. Now, then, I wish to say in conclusion that 
when Senators talk about republicans, South or North, and about car- 
pet-baggers, we were all carpet-baggers down South once, and many 
of our friends remained there. From my own State there are but five 
of the Representatives in the other House to-day who were born in 
that State. We do not despise people because they were not born in 
our midst. We do not despise pre because once they did not be- 
long to the slaye oligarchy of this country. We do not despise peo- 
ple on account of their birth or on account of their race. But it is a 
well-known fact that the colored republicans in the South, in many 
States of the South, have not had the opportunity to vote. Every- 
body knows that. Men stand up here and deny it when the record. 
is full of it, when the evidence is before the country, when everybody 
knows that to be true, and yet they will stand up here and say that 
it is false. 

This discussion commenced at the time when we came into this. 
Senate Chamber to elect the officers of the Senate. Senators get up 
and say we are obstructing public business because we desire to elect 
officers of the Senate. We have aright to do so, a constitutional 
right, if we have the numbers to elect. You have no right when it. 
comes to the question of constitutional right to oppose it. You have 
the power, the physical power to resist it, but the right belongs to 
the majority, and you stand here day after day, day by day resisting 
the majority of this Senate merely because you desire to retain a few 
officers in place fora few months. You resist the organization of 
this Senate; you bring discussion into this Chamber; you commenced 
the discussion here; you commenced it by your assaults upon the 
Senator from Virginia; you persist in them; you lug in different 
things; and when you are answered, when you are replied to, and 
when things are brought to your own hearthstones, then you get up 
and deny them and insinuate and undertake to bully men to keep 
them from stating the truth here on this floor. That is exactly the 
position of the democratic party in this Chamber to-day, and you 

,talk about the northern people sustaining you. You have talked 
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that way for twenty years. Before this discussion is over I will give 
some of the Senators an opportunity, for I understand that there is 
a Senator lying in wait for me now with a speech that I made once 
when I was a democrat. If that isso,I sayreadit. I defy any man 
to show in any speech that I ever made a sentiment uttered contrary 
to the rights and interests of the Union of these States, and if you 
have got any speeches of mine hid under your tables bring them out 
and read them and let them go on record. I am ready. 

Mr. BECK. Mr. President—— 

Mr. LOGAN. Now, sir, let me go further. 

Mr. BECK. I beg pardon; I thought the Senator was through. 

Mr. LOGAN. I tell you the northern people understand you per- 
fectly well, and they understand us, too. u cannot deceive them. 
For twenty years you have been mistaken. You were mistaken when 
you undertook to break up this Union; you were mistaken when 
you undertook to resist the reconstruction acts; you were mistaken 
when you undertook to elect a President the first time, and you failed. 
Then you thought you could do it a second time; you failed. You 
thought you could do it last fall, and you failed, and you will always 
fail upon the issues that you tender the republicans of this country. 
Whenever you insinuate against the Senator from Virginia that he is 
a repudiator, the northern people who read and understand your 
record will come back at you, and say the repudiators of Mississippi 
have no right to throw it in the face of the Senator from Virginia, 
and the repudiators of South Carolina, if that is the term when they 
scaled their debt, have no right to throw it in the face of another. 
Those who scaled the debts in North Carolina had no more right than 
he had. But the northern men understand this question. The north- 
ern people understand these facts. The northern people understand 
that your States scaled down from $240,000,000 to 000,000 the 
debts they owed to northerners and foreigners. They understand 
that; and when you denounce us for a coalition with this man from 
Virginia because you say he is partially a repudiator, we tell you, 
sweep your own houses before you commence in other people’s; we 
tell you, pay your own debts before you taik about other people; and 
I say to you the northern people understand this thing perfectly. 

Talk about northern repudiators! We have none,sir. Our States 
pay their debts. The only attempt at repudiation in my State that 
ever was made was on a test made by a leading democrat. He at- 
tacked the debt of Illinois when it was about thirteen million dollars. 
He was voted down. My State paid every dollar, and to-day it does 
not owe one cent—not a cent. That is the idea of the northern 
people, and you cannot deceive them. You cannot deceive them by 
charging that we have coalesced with this man from Virginia. The 
pow of the North understand this question ; they will understand 
the question, and they will understand it in this way: we do not 
indorse either one side or the other of the Virginia question; but 
when a man comes to us and says, “I have drawn the sword; I 
stand in the front rank, and I invite the cohorts of freedom to follow 
me to the ballot-box, and there black and white shall have a free 
vote and a fair count,” we republicans say, here is our hand, and 
we will march to the death with you. That is the proposition, and 
the northern people understand it, and they will indorse the repub- 
licans in standing by these men in the South who will meet you at 
the ballot-box. If you go with shot-guns they will meet you; as 
you go they will go. I do not mean that we indorse any such thing 
as that, but I mean if you undertake to prevent these men from vot- 
ing it will not be submitted to. They will march to the ballot-box 
with you. Shot-guns will not stopthem,and why? It will be Greek 
against Greek; it will not be the white man putting his foot upon the 
colored man’s neck; but it will be Greek meeting Greek, and then 
will come the tug of war. Sir, we encourage it. I agree that we do. 
I encourage these men of Virginia; I encourage them everywhere. 
I say, march to the front and lead the whites and the blacks against 
the Bourbon democracy until freedom shall be recognized everywhere, 
and until a free ballot and a fair count shall be recognized and shall 
bé had; and in that way the old flag will not be a lie, but it will be 
what it pretends to be, it will be spreading its folds to cover freedom 
wherever it is found; and wherever the flag floats freedom will be 
found also. 

Mr. BECK. Mr. President, I do not propose to answer the Senator 
from Illinois, [Mr. LoGan.] I desire to say to him that if anybody 
has any old speech of his under his desk that he wants to read, I 
am not the man, and I do not think that it will pay to readit. I 
have read some of his speeches made in old times—— 

Mr. LOGAN. I expect you have. 

Mr. BECK. Before he was as patriotic as he is now under his 
present ideas of patriotism, and I have read a good many other things 
that perhaps he would not care to hear and that I would not feel 
myself very much elevated by reading. 

ut what I rose to say was that we shall never end this debate as 
long as we have full galleries for the benefit of the distinguished 
Senator from Massachusetts, [Mr. DAWEs,] who will talk as long as 
the galleries are full, but by Monday morning so that I may say 
eee to him confidentially I will endeavor to call attention to 
this rule: 


On a motion made and seconded to close the doors of the Senate, on the discus- 
sion of any business which may, in the opinion of a Senator, os re secrecy, the 
presiding officer shall direct the eries to be cleared; and during the 
sion of such motion the doors shall remairi closed. 
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I think I shall give notice now that about Monday I will make that 
motion so as to stop the Senator from Massachusetts from making his 
eloquent harangues to the galleries. I will not make it now. = 
haps I had better give notice of it now; shall I do it in writing so as 
to be in order? There will be no end of this business as long as these 
galleries remain full and so many presternees can be displayed for 
— of the ladies as we have had this afternoon. [Laugh- 

r. 

Mr. DAWES rose. 

Mr. BECK. I will yield, of course——~ 

Mr. DAWES. Does the Senator yield the floor? 

Mr. BECK. Oh,no. To please you, I will give way for a ques- 
tion; butI cannot yield the floor; Iam just beginning. [Laughter.] 
I want the Senator from Massachusetts to stay here to-night. 

Mr. DAWES. The Senator is aware that the galleries are full, I 
observe. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BECK. OfcourseIam. I do not propose that the Senator 
from Massachusetts shall be more gallant than I am. I want him 
to sit this thing out to-night and see if he cannot elect Mr. Riddle- 
berger, his friend, to-night before he goes, and not propose to adjourn 
over till Monday or wait till to-morrow at twelve o’clock and then 
try to force us to a vote. And we will go to the consideration of ex- 
ecutive business, after you have done that. I do not see why you 
should not do it as well to-night as at any other time. You have 
spent ten days now in pretending that you intended to force us, when 
you have not intended to doit atall. You dare not go into execu- 
tive session, and you know it, and there is the trouble, because you 
would develop such quarrels among yourselves that you would be 
worse than the Kilkenny cats, and there might be less left of you 
than of those animals by the time you got through. [Laughter.] We 
all know that as well as you do, and the country knows it just as well 
as youdo. But as long as you can make a fuss about Louisiana and 
Mississippi and tissue ballots and things of that kind, and wave the 
bloody shirt, the thing works admirably to cause delay, to enable 
you to avoid the issues that you know you will have to meet some 
day or other, and therefore I want you to make us “sit it out” to- 
night. We will be with you. , 

agree with my friend from Georgia; I believe in the jury system ; 
but for fear you might think that all the virtue was on one side and. 
all the wrongs on the ballot on the other, and that only one side is 
for a full vote, free ballot, and a fair count, will you be kind enough 
to allow me to read you some little things that we saw up in Rhode 
Island. I see my distinguished friend from Rhode Island [ Mr. BurN- 
SIDE] before me. Last summer a year it was developed by inquiry 
there that there was no election in that corporation or State, or what- 
ever you like to call it, that was not bought; and one of the most 
distinguished citizens of that State being under examination, I put 
this question to him: 

Q. There is generally a good deal of money about it when it is done? 


The answer was from a man who had been a worker in these things : 

A. There is no election here without the use of money. There would not be an 
election in Rhode Island, in fact, without money, any more than a funeral without 
&@ corpse. 

They spent $133,000 on one side, he says, and $73,000 on the other 
at a celebrated election where less than 25,000 votes were cast, all 
told; and the rule was when a fellow voted he had to go into a dark 
room with a little ticket, sometimes ealled “ goose,” sometimes “ soup 
ticket,” sometimes called by one name and sometimes another, but 
each ticket had its value, and when it went up to the ceiling of the 
barn the value came down. Let me read the testimony on this point 
of a man who was editor of a paper, who had been a candidate for 
lieutenant-governor, who was a very distinguished man. This is the 
way in which they operated up there for a free ballot, a full vote, 
and a fair count; no money, not a straw to be thrown in the way of 
@ man, a priceless vote! 

I went down, knowing nothing of what was up or what was meant. There were 
two or three went down. The ward-room was on Summer street. I went down 
Summer street. He turned into a lane and went down by a store toward a barn. 
I asked him, ‘‘ What's up?” Said he, “ You'll find ont.” He went along to the 
barn, and “ Well,” said I, ‘‘this is funny;”’ but I think I remarked to him, “I 
guess I'll see the end of it now.” We went intothe barn. There was an aperture 
in the floor overhead about six inches square. As he went into the barn he handed 
meacard. Said he, ‘Hand that up to the hole.” I handed it up to the hole and 
received an envelope. There were three or four others who received envelopes 
immediately after. I put the envelope in my pocket and went off about my busi- 
ness. I think I went up to the ward-room. I gothome. I took the envelope and 
opened it, and there was a ten-dollar bill. I told my wife that somehow or other 
I had a windfall ; she might have that, and I gave it to my wife. 

He went on to describe that that was the rule, not the exception, in 
that grand old Commonwealth of Rhode Island, according to all the 
testimony given by men of all parties, and nobody denied it. It was 
said to be regarded as somewhat disgraceful for a man to vote unless 
he was paid for the vote he gave. It was proven, too, that the poor 
man who paid no taxes could not vote until his poll tax was paid, his 
dollar, while the man who owned real estate could vote whether he 
paid or not, because they said his real estate was bound for it; and 
there were men who had served in the Army of the United States, who 
were born in foreign countries, who were told that if they went into 
the Army they would have a right to vote; and yet after they came 
back they testified before us that though they might have been mem- 
bers of Congress, though they might have been lieutenant-governors, 
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and though they had held high positions, because they did not own 
real estate in Rhode Island, they, being foreign-born citizens, though 
naturalized, could not vote at all. In that State 40 per cent. of the 
population is deprived of the right of suffrage. This was the testi- 
mony taken before the committee of which the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. BUTLER] was chairman. The late Senator from Penn- 
sylvania (Mr. Wallace) was also chairman of another committee which 
investigated affairs there, and many men came before him and said 
that corruption was the rule and not the exception, and that men could 
not vote unless they owned real estate, in a State where there was 
hardly any real estate to own. 

In the State of Massachusetts we had another investigation, and 
this was the way in which they illustrated the notion of a free ballot 
and a fair count, an honest vote, “ priceless suffrage ”—I believe that 
is the word used. I will give only.an illustration ; I do not propose 
to occupy the whole night about it. I will take the case of the Man- 
chaug nage | Corporation, in the county of Worcester, Mas- 
sachusetts. Mr. Wallace, in his report to the Senate, said : 

The selectmen of the town have charge of the ballot-box on election day. Mc- 
Arthur, an employé of the company, was in charge as such in 1878. Chase and 
Knox, two other employés of the company, were in attendance. The workmen 
were provided with republican tickets at the works, hauled in wagons to the poll- 
ing place, and voted under the direct supervision of McArthur, Chase, and Knox. 
A witness describes the process thus: 

“My attention was called to the peculiar way they had of managing the voters 
there. LIstepped up to the little railing that they had there to go around and up 
to the polls and I saw two men stationed at the entrance where the voters went in. 
One was a Mr. Chase, and the other was a Mr. Knox. Isaw that the help of the 

eo" — 

“The help of the village” meant the employés of the manufactur- 
ing establishment. ‘ Help” is a milder word— 

“ (I was acquainted with a great portion of them) came along in a sort of rotation. 
Mr. Chase was on one side and this Mr. Knox was on the other, and as each man 
came up they would take hold of the ticket the man had, and say, ‘ That is right, 
pass on.’ Another would come up, and they would say, ‘That is right, pass on.’ 
Another would come up, and they would say, ‘Hold on, that is not the vote you 
want to cast.’ ‘Why, yes it is the vote I want tocast.’ ‘No, it isnot.’ ‘Why 
certainly this is my vote.’ ‘Oh, no;’ and he got it out of the man’s hand, tore it 
up, and threw it on the floor. He said, ‘You do not want to vote such a damned 
vote as that.’ He then handed the voter another one. The man then remarked, 
‘I.don’t want to cast this vote.’ The reply was, ‘Go right along; that is the 
vote you want.’ Theman went right along and put it in the box.” 


Mr. FARLEY. Where was that? , 

Mr. BECK. In Massachusetts, illustrating a “free ballot and a 
fair count,’ “ priceless suffrage !” 

“‘ Mr. Hastings, the constable, stood right opposite, and I stood, perhaps, four feet 
from this Mr Knox.” 

Another instance is given thus: 

2. Who was at the polls to receive the employés in November last ? 

. Mr. Chase. 


Q. Is he connected with the corporation ? 

A. He is the bookkeeper there. 

Q. Who takes them from the mills to the poll ? 

A. The teams of the corporation take them. 

Q. What have you seen in regard to tickets when they have got to the polls? 

A. I have seen Mr. Chase change theirtickets. He generally stands at one side 
there where there is a small place to go through, and, as they come along, he al- 
ways has the ballots there, and I have seen him change them, and have seen them 
get tickets from him and carry them in. 

Q. The specific tickets you speak of, did they examine those ? 

A. I do not know whether they could or not. Pretty nearly all of those who 
work there are French, and I donot know whether they could examine them. 

Q. Do you know whether those tickets were in envelopes or open ! 

A. Ihaveseen Mr. Chase give tickets to them that were open. 

?. = you see this occur in November, 1878? 

. Yes, sir. 

¢. Specify an instance and describe how this occurred, if you can. 

. As they passed along he was standing there on this side, and as they would 
come up to the polls he would stop them, hand them one of the tickets, and say, 
‘Here, carry itin.”” Theymighthave had an envelope or something of that kind. 
I have seen them have envelopes. I have seen that occur. 

And the committee went on to develop the fact that over and 
over again at different places these things occurred. Ido not want 
to tell these things to the galleries—they may get to the ears of the 
American people—for fear somebody will think there was not a full 
vote, a free ballot, and a fair count. Here are three reports—report 
No. 303, made by Mr. BUTLER, of South Carolina, to the second session 
of the Forty-sixth Congress ; report No. 497, made to the second ses- 
sion of the Forty-sixth Congress by Mr. Wallace, of Pennsylvania, 
and report No. 572 made also to the second session of the Forty-sixth 
Congress by Mr. Wallace—in which there is so much learning that 
will edify gentlemen on the other side in regard to a free ballot at the 
other end of the country, that in order to give them time to look into 
it by Monday morning —— 

Mr. HOAR. Will the Senator allow me to make a statement ? 

Mr. BECK. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HOAR. I desire to say that the evidence in regard to those 
villages—Manchang is a village I know very well, close to my own 
city—was contradicted through and through before that committee 
by democratic witnesses; and I state on my personal responsibility 
that any claim made anywhere that there is not a free vote in those 
villages, and that the democrats do not vote as freely as the repub- 
licans, and did not then, would be laughed to scorn by the democrats 
of those places. It is an utterly ridiculous, absurd, and contempti- 
ble slander, soI say. — 

Mr. BECK. Mr. President, that report was made by a majority of 
the Senators on this floor composing the committee, Senator McDon- 


ald, of Indiana, being one, Senator Wallace, of Pennsylvania, being 
another. The evidence is all here in the document to which I have 
referred. So far from the statements being laughed at, men would 
be laughed at who would contradict them, no matter what personal 
responsibility contradictsthem. Ihave furnished the evidence. Here 


itis. I have only read a small portion of it. 
Mr. HOAR. It is contradicted by democrats. You will find it all 
there. 


Mr. BECK. It was alleged before the committee and proven to be 
true, and is sustained upon this floor by evidence so much higher than 
that upon which the southern people are charged with fraud, that 
there is no comparison between the weight of testimony on the two 
sides. I heard ten years ago of these charges of fraud made against 
thesouthern people. I was of the committee of twenty-one that went 
into the Southern States and made the great investigation of 1871. 
We proved every one of those men who came and said that they could 
not give in their names for fear of injury to them at home to be not 
only absolately false, but we made many of them admit the falsehood 
themselves; and though we were in a minority of less than a third 
I believe in either House, when the report was made—and I wrote the 
minority report myself, aided by the Senator from Delaware, { Mr. 
BAYARD ]—though there were thirteen volumes of testimony taken, 
with all that overwhelming majority, we so overwhelmed them with 
the truth that that republican Congress never dared to pass a bill to 
vindicate the correctness of that which had been alleged. On the 
contrary, the Senators who made these reports as to Rhode Island 
and Massachusetts stood in their places on this floor to vindicate 
them, and furnished the evidence; and here it is. 

Now, Mr. President, all I mean by this is, that if you want to go 
out from the business before the Senate for which the President has 
ealled us together in executive session, and we are to pick up all 
these things North and South, we have an endless job, without any 
power to do anything except to criminate and recriminate each other 
on both sides and make the American people hold both sides in con- 
tempt for failing to do the work we were called to do and seeking to 
bring up old issues and see which can say the most bitter things 
against the other. As I have not taken any part in that line and do 
not propose to do it, I have merely made suggestions from these vol- 
uminous reports which I hold in my hand to show what could be said 
at the other end of the Union as against the attack made on the 
southern end. It seems to me that we had better quit all these 
things, if we ever intend to get away from here, and go to the busi- 
ness that is before us—proceed to the consideration of executive 
business and adjourn. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BECK. I beg pardon of the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Iam avery humble member of the opposition 
here, and having contributed little and perhaps nothing to the litera- 
ture that is now being so spread upon our RECORD, I would be glad 
if I could to find myself in order to ask that an article be read from 
one of the leading republican papers of Philadelphia. It seems like 
a response to the powerful eloquence of the Senator from Massachu- 
setts, to say nothing of the eloquence of the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania himself. If I have the floor, if Iam in order in any way, I 
should like to ask the Chief Clerk, Colonel Shober, to read this 
article. 

Mr. MORRILL. Can it not go over until to-morrow ? 

Mr. VOORHEES. No; I think we might as well wind it up to- 
night. We shall sleep better onit. These are republican suggestions, 
not democratic dictation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The paper will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows : 

AN IMPOSING SPECTACLE. 

For several days past the Senate of the United States has presented the specta- 
cle of the foremost legislative body of the country prosecuting a contest for the 
control of three or four euaenives insignificant offices. During the time that 
this absorbing question has been before it the Senate has set aside all public busi- 
ness, neglected the work which it was convened to do, and given itself up toa 
wrangle as unseemly as itis unprofitable. On Saturday, after an adjournment had 
been effected, the republican members assembled in caucus and resolved to con- 
— - contest indefinitely, or until their opponents should surrender from sheer 
exhaustion. 

The Senate itself, as is known, is equally divided politically, but the republicans 
having with them the presiding officer, the Vice-President of the United States, 
and a renegade democrat and debt-repudiator from Virginia, MAHONE, have a bare 
majority. “Without either of them the Senate would bea tie ; without both of them 
the democrats would have a majority. 

Mr. HOAR. Mr. President, I rise to a question of order. 
to the reading. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I thought you would. 

Mr.HOAR. The Senator from Indiana will not, on reflection, think 
he can have read a newspaper article which applies an epithet to a 
member of this body which he would not himself apply. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I will indorse these as myremarks now; I make 
them. , 

Mr. HOAR. I call the Senator to order, then. 

Mr. VOORHEES. If I have the floor, those are my remarks. 

Mr. HOAR. My point of order is that the application of the word 
“renegade” to another member of this body is out of order. : 
ant OORHEES. Well, I will apologize for that, and then go on. 

on. 

Mr. HOAR. I raise the point of order, Mr. President. 


I object 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state the point of 


order. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I want the article read. Itisfromarepublican 
paper, one of the leading republican papers of Pennsylvania. I am 
not to be initiated into the courtesies that prevail in republican 
journalism, but I want this read, and I will apologize for very much 
that is in it—— 

Mr. HOAR. I ask the ruling of the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senatorfrom Massachusetts will 
state his point of order. 

Mr. HOAR. My point of order is that the phrase “renegade dem- 
ocrat” applied to a member of this body is a breach of its order. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Then skip that. 

Mr. HOAR. The Senator adopting that himself cannot proceed 
without leave. I demand the ruling of the Chair. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I asked leave of the Senate to have it read. I 
will skip that part to which the Senator objects. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I think the point of order is not well taken. 
There have been worse things read here time and again from the tes- 
timony of witnesses, and I do not think the rules apply to a case of 
that kind. 

Mr. HOAR. I raise the question of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair rules that the point of 
order is not well taken. Senators themselves, within the limits of 
propriety, must be the judge of the epithets they will employ and the 
articles they will read or have read. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I am obliged to the Chair. Let the Clerk goon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator is under no obligation 
to the Chair. 

The Chief Clerk resumed the reading, as follows: 


The offices which are the matter of contention are senatorial, such as Secretary, 
a Sergeant-at-Arms, clerks, &c. Most of these oflices are now held by democrats, 
elected when the democrats had an effective preponderance of votes. It is not con- 
tended that they do not discharge in a perfectly efficient and satisfactory manner 
their respective duties; but the republicans, having the majority, composed as 
before stated, demand that they shall have the offices also. This claim is in pre- 
cise accordance with political usage, and if it were made by a New York board of 
aldermen, chosen generally from the scums, or by Philadelphia’s common council, 
would pass without comment; bit it is made and contended for, to the disregard 
of all matters of national interest, by the most elevated legislative body in the 
aes. to the very great discredit of that body and the general humiliation of the 
country. 

Under ordinary circumstances, it is probable that the democrats would be as 
likely to recognize and submit to a majority of ono as of one hundred; but the 
present circumstances are most extraordinary. Admitting that it is right and be- 
coming for the Vice-President of the United States to join in a miserable squabble 
of this kind for the control of less than a half dozen petty oflices, which we believe 
all right-thinking people will declare it is not, the democrats have a certain equita- 
ble right to insist upon the retention of the present efficient officers elected by 
them, because of the appearance of Senator MAHONE upon the side of the opposi- 
tion. A Senator is chosen to represent in the Senate the wishes and opinions of 
his constituents, and not his own wishes or opinions, or, particularly, not his own 
private and material interests. Mr. MAHONE was chosen Senator from Virginia 
by democrats, as a democrat; also as a repudiator of the public delt honestly owed 
by Virginia to her creditors, who loaned her every dollar Repose’ by the amount 
of the debt which Mr. MAHONE organized a party to repudiate. If the democrats 
like that sort of a democrat, they should be welcome to him; but the republicans, 
‘the party of moral ideas,” the party pledged to an honest payment of all public 
debts, should not have him if they could get him for nothing, much less should 
they have him by buying him, directly or indirectly. That ho is sitting on the 
republican benches in consequence of a bargain-and-sale arrangement, no intelli- 
gent republican or democrat pretends to deny. The evidence to that point is all 
too clear, and, we must regretfully add, all too disgraceful. 

On the day after he cast his first vote with the republicans he was rewarded Dy 
the President of the United States with an ostentatious gift of flowers from the 
Government conservatory, and on following days he was rewarded by the same 
high official with the fitc to one of his henchmen, a democrat, of the postmaster- 
ship of Richmond, and the collectorship of the Alexandria custom-house to another 
henchman, also a democrat. By the republicans of the Senate he was rewarded by 
the gift of the office of Sergeant-at-Arms, and it is to consummate this gift to the 
Senator who has led a State to repudiate its debts, and who has betrayed his con- 
stituents, that the Senate is wrangling and neglecting public business. The demo- 
crats may justly say that they are justified in protesting against and opposing any 
such contract, and it is to the abiding shame and dishonor of the repu ean party 
that there is not a single one of its Senators who is wise and honest enough to also 
opposeit; for,as Senator,CALt said on Saturday, those who did not oppose it, repub- 
lican or democrat, ‘‘ became parties to the commencement of a practice the effect 
of which might be to substitute mercenary and venal considerations for the just 
and unbiased judgment of the Senate.” 

We have called the spectacle of the highest executive officer of the Republic 
strewing the path of the ee repudiator and renegade with flowers and offices, 
and of the Senate of the United States prosecuting a prolonged and exciting con- 
test in order to compensate him for his vote with official patronage, an imposing 
spectacle. Itis not that; on the contrary, it is a spectacle as disgraceful as the 
country has for a long time been required to contemplate. It is derogatory to the 
dignity of all concerned in it, and as derogatory to the credit of the country. 
However desirable, and even essential. it is that the republicans should hold con- 
trol of the Senate, the price that has been paid to obtain it is too high, for it in- 
volves the surrender of the most cherished republican principles. 


Mr. DAWES obtained the floor. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. Mr. President, 1 will delay the Senate but a 
minute, because I know that we are all tired and want to go home. 

Mr. FARLEY. I think there is a good deal in the article just read, 
and I want to know what paper it was‘that published that article. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I beg to say it was the Evening Telegraph of 
Philadelphia, of Monday last, and according to a letter which I hold 
in my hand, written by a gentleman whom I know well and have 
known long, it is one of the leading republican daily papers of tho 
State of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. Mr. President, within a very few days Rhode 
Island has received a vindication.in this Chamber from the senior 


Senator from the State, [Mr. ANTHONY, ] which we are all willing to 
rest upon. We propose to manage our own affairs in our own way. 
We pass lawsand obey them. Therepublican party in Rhode Island 
is very largely in the majority, and as a rule all the contests in the 
State are between republicans. We have bad men in our State in 
both parties, as is the case in all the Statesofthe Union. Often when 
two republicans get into a political contest each strives to win demo- 
craticvotes. Doubtless votes of corrupt men have been purchased. It 
was given in evidence before one of the committees referred to by the 
Senator from Kentucky that the principal part of the purchasable 
element of the State of Rhode Island is in the democratic party. I 
make no such charge. In fact I deny that any considerable portion 
of our citizens are corrupt in the exercise of the elective franchise. 
We are an old community, and like all such we have our native po- 
litical excrescences. The proportion of foreign population to native- 
born is greater than in any uber State in the Union ; and while I de- 
sire to say nothing against that portion of our people, it is but fair to 
say that they do not equal the natives of the State in their knowledge 
and appreciation of our institutions for the simple reason that they 
are not familiar with them. 

Mr. BECK rose. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. The Senator from Kentucky will allow me to 
proceed a moment longer. He has read the evidence of one man, a 
Mr. Foster, given before the Butler committee. The Mr. Foster to 
whom he refers as having testified that he sold his vote was the green- 
back candidate for lieutenant-governor of the State; and I think his 
financial views are to a considerable extent in accord with those of 
the Senator from Kentucky. I donot mean to call the Senator from 
Kentucky a full-fledged greenbacker, but I mean to say that the wit- 
ness Foster, whose evidence he quotes, belongs to that class of our 
citizens who are rather in accord with the Senator from Kentucky 
upon financial questions. 

Mr. President, the people of Rhode Island are equal in integrity to 
any people on the face of the earth in the conduct of their affairs, 
both public and private. They are law-abiding; their elections are 
conducted without disorder or riot and with the utmost possible fair- 
ness. 

Mr. BECK. Allow me to ask the Senator whether he does not 
think the foreign-born population living in Rhode Island is quite 
ee in intelligence to the negroes of Mississippi and South Caro- 

ina . 

Mr. BURNSIDE. Now, Mr. President, I think they are superior. 
I am not going to be drawn into making any such comparisons, or 
into any disparagement of our foreign population. Many of them 
are possessed of great intelligence and skill in their callings. They 
are with us, and are growing very rapidly in knowledge of our insti- 
tutions, their children going to our schools, and are making good 
citizens. But I will say to the Senator from Kentucky that I believe 
our suffrage laws are good as applied to our State with all attendin 
circumstances. I was at one time a free-suffrage man ; I disbelieve 
in the propriety of having a registry tax for all non-taxpayers; I dis- 
believed in the propriety of having a real-estate qualification for 
foreign-born citizens; but I believe now that our present systeni is 
the wisest possible one for us to pursue in view of all our surround- 
ings. I would be glad to see all foreign-born citizens who belonged 
to the Union army fully enfranchised in our State. 

Mr. ROLLINS. Mr. President——* 

Mr. DAWES. I yield to the Senator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. ROLLINS. I merely want to call the attention of the Senator 
from Rhode Island and also of the Senator from Kentucky to an im- 
portant fact which was developed by the committee which investi- 
gated the Rhode Island elections, one very important, fact to my mind, 
which is, that there was on the occasion of two elections quite a large 
expenditure of money, and the result in each of those elections was the 
success of the opposing candidate to the regular republican party. In 
the first instance a square-toed democrat was elected by the expendi- 
ture of money, and in the second instance the opponent of the regular 
candidate of the republican party was elected. Those were the men 
who careoees the money. That was proved over and over again 
before that committee. 

Mr. BECK. Let me say one word. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. DawsEs] has been recognized by the Chair, and yielded to the 
er from Rhode Island and then to the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire. 

Mr. BECK. Just allow me to say one word in reply to my col- 
league on the committee, the Senator from New Hampshire. Per- 
haps the fact he states was proved, and it shows how venal those 
two men were, and that an overwhelming republican majority 
could be counted into a minority, and a minority man could be 
elected if he used money freely enough, as happened to be done on 
those two occasions. Those were instances where the full vote, the 
free ballot, and the honest count did not quite come in. 

Mr. ROLLINS. Mr. President, the gentlemen come here to talk 
about their purity and to announce to the world the fact that they 
never spend any money in elections, when it is a notorious fact, and 
has been demonstrated in Rhode Island, that this same democratic 
party was the first party to inaugurate the system of buying votes, 
and that it pursued it later and continued it to the election of another 
man in opposition to the regular republican candidate. 
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Mr. BECK. But it shows that you have men who can be bought 
and are bought and a majority converted into a minority, not by a 
"7 vote, a free ballot, and an honest count, but by the expenditure 
of money. 

Mr. ROLLINS. The Senator from Kentucky was condemning the 
expenditure of money; and it is at the door of his party that lies 
the charge that they were the men who inaugurated the expenditure 
of money in large sums; and what is true of Rhode Island is true of 
New Hampshire, for in that State the democratic party were the first 
to inaugurate the system. In the campaign of last fall they did in 
New Hampshire just what I predicted they would do. They nom- 
inated as their candidate for governor a man because he would pour 
out from his “ barrel” more money than any other man in the State 
could contribute. They nominated him for the purpose of expendin 
money, and then they come here and stand on thetloor of the Senate an 
prate about their honesty and talk about their not spending money! 

Mr. BUTLER. Oh, we-do not talk about that. 

Mr. ROLLINS. Yes, you are the very men—— 

Mr. BUTLER. I beg the Senator’s pardon. 

Mr. DAWES. Mr. President, have I the floor? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Massachusetts is 
entitled to the floor. 

Mr. BUTLER. I beg the Senator’s pardon. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I hope my good friend from Massachusetts will 
allow me to be heard. 

Mr. DAWES. I do not hear the Senator. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I say that I desire to address myself to the 
amiable side of the Senator from Massachusetts—and I know he has 
an amiable side—in order tointerpose alittle republican opinion upon 
the imbroglio in which we are now engaged. I think it will tend 
largely to clear up the situation. If he will allow me I will ask to 
have read an editorial from one of the leading republican newspa- 
pers of the United States upon the conflict in which he and I unfor- 
tunately find ourselves engaged. 

Mr. DAWES. What is the paper? 

Mr. VOORHEES. The New York Times of March 15, not very late. 
It tells some truths. I would not pretend to ask for the reading of 
anything from a democratic paper ; I would not expect the other side 
to believe it or to listen toit. I ask them hopefully to listen to a few 
sug estions, and if they do not believe in them the reading of them 
wi 
thi 







do no harm; it may do some good. Iask the Chief Clerk to read 


is. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Doesthe Senator from Massachusetts 
yield to the Senator from Indiana for the purpose indicated ? 

Mr. VOORHEES. I can have it read to-morrow if you do not 
allow it now. 

Mr. DAWES. The Senators on the other side do not treat the New 
York Times very fairly. This picking out of parts of editorials and 
writing them out on a sheet of paper does not look just right. The 
Senator from Kentucky never came so near being unfair in his life 
as he did a few days ago when he picked out part of an editorial 
from the New York Times and had it read here. If the Senator 
from Indiana insists upon it, he cannot appeal to my courtesy and 
bave me refuse him. If the Senator does not insis 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Indiana in- 
sist on the request ? 

Mr. VOORHEES. Oh, yes; I should be very glad, because this is 
good literature. 

Mr. DAWES. I will yield to the Senator long enough for that. 

Mr. VOORHEES. This is republican literature, and I am very 
anxious to contribute to the richness of this debate, and J do not know 
how I can do it better than from republicau sources. I ask that the 
article I send to the desk be read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

On the other hand, it cannot be forgotten that the particular Woctrine on which 
General MAHONE has secured his success in Virginia is one with which repub- 
licans can have no possible sympathy. The integrity of the suffrage is no more a 
cardinal republican principle than is the inviolability of the public credit. Gen- 
eral MAHONE has made his fight in his State professedly on the issue of repudia- 
tion. If his present co-operation with the republicans involves the use of patron- 
age in Virginia to promote that doctrine, it will be very dearly bought. The party 
cannot sustain the public faith in the nation and nurse repudiation in a State. 

Mr. DAWES. The Senator from Kentucky seems to have left. I 
was about to say, and I wanted the Senator from Kentucky to hear 
it, that this discussion did not commence on this side of the Chamber. 
The Senator from Kentucky has announced that he is tired of it, and 
threatens that unless it is stopped he will drive the American people 
out of the galleries and turn off the lights, and he proceeded as far 
as he was able to execute his own order. I wish to say to him that it 
will notdo. He cannot keep this discussion from the American people 
by driving them out of these galleries. They have their eyes upon 
us and their ears are open to us, and they understand what all this 
means. I beg the Senator to give over the vain notion that this dis- 
cussion, having been aroused on his side, can be put down in any other 
way than by proceeding to the public business in order and submit- 
ting to what the majority of the Senate shall determine. I move, Mr. 
President—— 

Mr. VOORHEES. Will the Senator yield to me for a moment ? 

Mr. DAWES. I yield. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I desire to say that I was not at all seeking to 
make any personally unkind issue upon anybody in this Chamber— 
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nothing was further from my nature or my thoughts—in having had 
read a somewhat lengthy article from a leading paper in the interest 
of the republican party in Pennsylvania. If there is anything there 
impinging upon any gentleman’s sense of honor in this Chamber, as 
there may be upon the presiding officer, the Vice-President of the 
United States, which I thought possibly needed a disclaimer before I 
had it read, I desire to say that it has no indorsement from me in the 
way of making a personal attack. 

I expect to presentmy views and my sentiments with all frankness, 
but without the slightest desire to reflect upon anybody else who 
may wish to present his in hisown way. And if there is anything 
in that article—it did not occur to me that there was—to which any- 
body in this Chamber could except as of an unpleasant character — 
7 the presiding officer could—of course it has no indorsement 

m me. 

On the other hand, however, I produced it here as a response from 
what I conceived to be the strongest and best element of the repub- 
lican party to the appeal which has been thus far made in favor of 
controlling a few offices here at the expense of the public business ; 
and I heartily believe that the judgment of the country will go in 
the same direction, and that at last that side of the Chamber will 
have tosubmit that at this time it is not opportune or right to change 
the officers of this body, that it is contrary to the traditions of the 
Senate; and if it was not for fear of being charged with treason, I 
might say that we will stay here as long as you will on that subject. 

Mr. MAHONE. Mr. President, I have just listened with some 
gratification to the Senator from Indiana, and I rise now to ascer- 
tain whether I correctly understand the Senator. He had previously 
sent to the desk to be read an article from a Philadelphia paper, 
which I understood him to say was his speech. In that article I am 
referred to as a renegade democrat; further on as a repudiationist ; 
and further on, if I remember correctly what is said in the article, it is 
stated that I had engaged in a bargain with gentlemen representing 
the republican party on this floor in respect to its organization. Now, 
if I have recited correctly what is stated in that article, I rise to ask 
the Senator whether that is his speech, and I pause for a reply. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Mr. President, I sént to that table an:article 
from a leading republican newspaper edited by the allies of the Sen- 
ator from Virginia. The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar] 
came to me with that kindly relation which we have ever borne, and 
asked me to soften that article by disclaiming that it was my speech. 
I did so in response to that inquiry. If the Senator from Virginia 
expects anything further than that from mé, he is mistaken; he is 
entirely mistaken. He will have to deal with the republican editor 
who edits that paper; and when he settles with him, if he has any- 
thing further to settle with me, he will find me here; he will find me 
not only here, but ready to respond. I do not mean that in any 
offensive sense whatever, but in a sense of absolute justice. 

If the Senator from Virginia so early in this contest as now is com- 
plaining of the terms in which his republican allies in the newspapers 
speak of him, complaining of democratic Senators who simply ask that 
the terms in which he is spoken of by his republican friends may be 
known, he has a rougher road to travel than he has conceived of. He 
need not think for one moment that he can coerce or dictate the course 
of debate on this floor. I gave a large concession, and I did it from 
my heart, and with no possible disrespect to the Senator from Vir- 
ginia—nottheslightest. I didit because I thought it wasright, when 
the distinguished and cultured Senatorfrom Massachusetts called my 
attention to it. Butif the Senator from Virginia supposes that he can 
trench one hair’s breadth from the understanding between the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts and myself, and coerce me into a single con- 
cession beyond that, he is entirely mistaken. 

I am just on this floor, Mr. President, and I intend to be just; but 
when I send to that desk to have read an editorial from one of the 
leading republican newspapers of the United States, am I to be called 
in question on that side of the Chamber? No, sir; no,sir. The Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts has had my admiration for twenty years, 
and he knows not for my life would I do an act of injustice, neither 
would I do an act dictated to me in the spirit in which the Senator 
from Virginia now rises here. 

Mr. MAHONE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. MITCHELL. If the Senator from Virginia will allow me only 
one moment at this time, I desire to say that the paper from which 
the quotation has been made is, if a republican paper, a republican 
paper with democratic tendencies, and more frequently democratic 
tendencies than republican. I understand that the editors of that 
paper may be republicans—— 

Mr. VOORHEES. They are. 

Mr. MITCHELL. I do not know in fact as to that; it may be so; 
but I do know that the statement made by theSenator from Indiana 
is notcorrect when he says that it is recognized and known as a lead- 
ing republican paperin Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MAHONE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HOAR. Will the Senator from Virginia allow me to make one 
statement before he proceeds? After the Senator from Indiana had 
closed his speech I took of my own motion, without anybody’s sug- 
gestion whatever, the liberty to goto him and to say to him that, while 
it was no affair of mine in the least, that article seemed to me to con- 
tain a personality in regard to one of the Senators and to ask him to 
consider whether he had desired to adopt that asa part of his speech. 
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The Senator from Indiana with great promptness, as soon as he could 
get the floor, rose and said that the fact had been called to his atten- 
tion that the article contained a personality, and that that person- 
ality he desired to withdraw and not to treat as part of his speech 


an e 

Mr. OORHEES. And then the Senator from Virginia rose here 
to catechise me beyond that. That effort will not be successful. 

Mr. HOAR. I do not think the Senator from Virginia heard fully 
the statement that the Senator from Indiana made. 

. NE. Mr. President, it is a very simple question. I 
stated the case to this Senate, Ithinkclearly. I have stated thatthe 
Senator from Indiana had read to this House an article from a news- 
paper in which certain references to myself were made, the Senator 
having stated that that article was a part of his speech. Now, sir, 
what I have risen for, notwithstanding what the Senator has said to 
my friend the Senator from Massachusetts on the left, is to ask the 
Senator from Indiana whether or not he intended those personal ref- 
erences to me as of his own accord? That isthe position; and that 
is the question I ask the Senator now. . 

The Senator has said that he does not mean to be dictated to, and 
that in the course of this debate the privilege will be exercised here 
of reading at the desk newspaper articles. . President, I make no 
objection to that, none whatever ; it is not that of which I complain; 
but when the Senator says that that is his speech, then he stands in 
the attitude of the man who wrote the article. The Senator also 
takes the liberty of referring me to the newspaper man for settle- 
ment. Now, sir, I shall select my own course in that particular. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Select it whenever you please. 

Mr. MAHONE. I will select you now. I have called on you in this 
House to say whether or not—— 

Mr. VOORHEES. Then I indorse every single word that was said 
in that article, every word. 

Mr. MAHONE. I say then the references which you make to me 
are such as no honorable or brave man would make. I denounce 
you, sir, as such. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Thatis a pure question of here and hereafter. 

Mr. MAHONE. Hereafter will come just as soon as you like. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I know exactly how to meet that. I indorse 
every word that was said in that article. I indorse the term “ rene- 
gade democrat.” I indorse everything else that may be construed 
as reflecting upon the course of the Senator from Virginia. And 
without his taking his time to put words back upon me, he can seek 
his redress. There is no use of making any mistakes about this mat- 
ter at all. I heard the Senator from Virginia stand here and shout 
out that certain things had to stop, Suppose they don’t? I know 
that they won’t, with me, by your dictation. Suppose they don’t, 
what then? That is cheap, iy 5 cheap. Let it rest there. 

Mr. MAHONE. It is very cheap, Mr. President, to deal in such 
bravado as the Senator from Indiana here indulges in. But when 
the gentleman says that he indorses the sentiments of that news- 
paper, I undertake to characterize them here as such statements as 
no brave or honorable man would make in this Chamber. Now, let 
him take that and wear it. 

Mr. DAWES. Mr. President, the motion I am about to make—— 

Mr. VOORHEES. As to the wearing of brands and such things, 
that will depend on “ hereafter.” 

Mr. CONKLING. Is this in order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair has been siearorne to 
preserve order, but the rules of order must be largely enforced by 
members of the Senate. 

Mr. DAWES. I was about to say, Mr. President, that the motion 
Tam ee make is one that has no reference to the divisions be- 
tween us here in the Senate, and arises from a common feeling of 
courtesy which I know all sides of the Senate will be very glad to 
cherish toward another, if not among themselves. I trust, therefore, 
there will be no opposition to a motion that the Senate do now ad- 

journ until twelve o’clock on Monday. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Massachusetts 
moves that the Senate do now adjourn until Monday at twelve o’clock. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I hope that motion will not prevail. We came 
here to transact executive business; we were called here by the proc- 
lamation of the President for that p , and I am in favor of re- 
ae ae and attending to that businessto-morrow. I therefore 
move that the Senate now go into executive session. 

Mr.DAWES. Will the Senator allow me to say that he must know 
why I make my motion. Itis not out of any disposition to try the 
endurance of the Senators on that side or on our own. It has refer- 
ence to another matter, of which the Senator cannot be ignorant. I 
appeal to the courtesy of the Senator on this occasion. the Sena- 
tor does not desire to extend that courtesy I am quite sure that this 
side of the Senate is ready to meet here to-morrow. I trust that the 
Senator will not object. Ishall withdraw the motion if it is objected 

to seriously. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I would not object to extending courtesy to 
the carne Led be _ about it. I am perfectly willing that 

elec 


the Senate shall a dent pro tempore for to-morrow and let 
us goon. Let us have sessions here every day and keep them up 
until late at ni with this business. 


‘ht until ein through 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Delaware 
insist on his motion? 


X1i——12 
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Mr. SAULSBURY. I do, sir. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Delaware moves 
that the Senate do now proceed to the consideration of executive 
a [Putting the question.] The Chair is in doubt as to the 
result. 

Mr. ROLLINS. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded to 
call the roll. ‘ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will suspend the call. 
The Chair was not aware at the time when this motion was put that 
a motion to adjourn to a day certain has precedence. The sense of the 
Senate must first be taken on that motion. The question recurs on 
the motion made by the Senator from Massachusetts, [Mr. Dawes, ] 
that the Senate do now adjourn until Monday next at twelve o'clock. 
Senators in the affirmative will say “ay;” in the negative, “no.” 
[Putting the = stion.] The ayes appear to have it. 

Mr. HARRIS. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. BURNSIDE, (when Mr. ANTHONY’s name was ee) My col- 
league [Mr. ANTHONY ] is paired with the Senator from Maryland, [Mr. 
GORMAN.] If my colleague were here, he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. BECK, (when his name was called.) Iam paired on all ques- 
— — the Senator from Maine, [Mr. Hatz, ] and therefore decline 

0 vote. 

Mr. BROWN, (when his name was called.) I am still paired with 
the Senator from Colorado, [Mr. een 

Mr. BUTLER, (when his name was called.) bo a this subject I 
am paired with the Senator from Pennsylvania, [Mr. CAMERON. ] 

Mr. CAMDEN, (when his name was called.) I am paired with the 
Senator from Connecticut, [Mr. PLATT. ] 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin, (when his name was called.) I am 
paired on this question with the Senator from Mississippi, [Mr. 
aan 

Mr. WALKER, (when Mr. GARLAND’s name was called.) My col- 
league [Mr. GARLAND] is paired with the Senator from Vermont, [Mr. 
EDMUNDS. 

Mr. GROOME, (when Mr. GoRMAN’s name was called.) My col- 
league [Mr. GORMAN] is paired with the Senator from Rhode Island 
= ANTHONY. ] If my colleague were here and unpaired, he would 
vote “ nay. 

Mr. HAMPTON, (when his name was called.) I am paired with 
the Senator from New Jersey, [Mr. oad 

Mr. JOHNSTON, (when his name was ed.) Iam paired with 
the Senator from Nebraska, [Mr. VAN WYCK.] 

Mr. KELLOGG, (when his name was called.) Iam paired with the 
Senator from North Carolina, [Mr. VANCE. ] 

Mr. LOGAN, (when his name was called.) Iam paired with the 
Senator from Missouri, [Mr. CocKRELL.] If he were here, I should 
vote “ yea.” 

Mr. JONAS, (when Mr. MCPHERSON’s name was called.) The Sen- 
ator from New Jersey [Mr. McPHERSON] is paired with the Senator 
from New York, [ Mr. ca’ 

Mr. PENDLETON, (when his name was called.) Upon this ques- 
tion and all others this evening I am paired with my colleague, [Mr. 
SHERMAN. ] 

Mr. ROLLINS, (when. his name was called.) Iam paired with the 
Senator from Florida, [Mr. JoNES,] with the distinct understanding 
that I may vote if my vote shall be necessary to make a quorum. 1 
withhold my vote until the fact of the presence or absence of a quo- 
rum is disclosed. ‘ ‘ 

Mr. WALKER, (when his name was called.) I am paired with the 
Senator from Colorado, (Mr. Hitx.] If he were here, I should vote 
“nay. 

. The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. BECK. Perhaps it would be well to announce that my col- 
league [Mr. W1LL1AMs] is detained at home by reason of serious ill- 
ness, and is paired with the Senator from Nebraska, [ Mr. SAUNDERS. 

Mr. VOORHEES, (after having voted in the negative.) Itescape 
my recollection that I am with the Senator from Wisconsin, 
(Mr. SAWYER, ] and consequently I withdraw my vote. i Bo 

The VICE- SIDENT. No quorum has voted, the Chair is in- 
formed by the Secretary. i 

Mr. HAMPTON. If no quorum has voted, I have a right to vote, 
and I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. As no quorum has voted, I vote 
“ ea.” 

Mr, KELLOGG. Under the same circumstances, I have a right to 
vote, and I vote “ yea.” ‘ 

Mr. ROLLINS. I vote “yea,” in pursuance of the understanding 


of my pair. 
Mr. McMILLAN. And I vote “yea” for the same reason. 
The result was announced—yeas 22, nays 17; as follows: 


YEAS—22. 
Blair, Edgerton, Ingalls, Miller, 
Barnai do, wi Ferry, Jones of Nevada, Mitchell, 
‘ameron of Wis., , ks 
r, n, M Rollins. 
, Hawley, McMillan, 
Dawes, Hoar, Miotoro, 
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NAYS—17. 
Bayard, 


Coke, 
Fai 


Saulsbury, 
Slater. 


Harris, 
r, Hill of Georgia, 
Farley, Jackson, 
ABSENT—37. 
Lo; 
McPherson, 
eto! 


mn, 
Platt of Conn., 
Platt of N. Y., 
Plamb, 
Saunders, 
Sawyer, 


Allison, 
Anthony, 
Beck, 


Edmunds, 
Garten, 
Gera, 
Grover, 


Teller, 

Vance, 
Van Wyck, 

Brown, Ves 


Butler, Voorhees, 


Camden, Walker, 
——- of Pa., Williams. 
Davis of Illinois, Sewell, 
Davis of W. Va., Sherman, 

So the motion was agreed to; and (at seven o’clock and fifteen 
minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until Monday next at twelve 
o’clock. 


Monpbay, April 4, 1881. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. J. J. BuLLocK, D. D. 
The Journal of the proceedings of Friday last was read and ap- 
proved. 


OFFICERS OF THE SENATE. 


Mr. DAWES. I call for the regular order. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. TheSenator from Massachusetts calls for 
the regular order. The Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished 
business of Friday last, being the resolution submitted by the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts [Mr. Dawes] providing for the election of 
certain officers of the Senate, the pending question being upon the 
motion of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. PENDLETON] to postpone the 
resolution indefinitely, on which motion the yeas and nays have been 
ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSTON and Mr. PENDLETON addressed the Chair. 

Mr. PENDLETON. I was going to move to go into executive ses- 
sion. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I yield for that motion. 
Mr. DAWES. I hope the Senator from Ohio will refrain from the 
usual motion of delay and let us proceed to the pending question. 

Mr. PENDLETON. It was inorder that we might not have delay 
that I have induced my friend from Virginia to yield to me a moment 
that I may move to proceed to the consideration of executive busi- 


ness. 
Mr. DAWES. May not the Senator appeal to the Senator from 
Virginia to yield further to the public business and let us dispose of 


the age bey ? 

Mr. PEN TON. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of the 
Senator from Ohio, that the Senate proceed to the consideration of 
executive business. [Putting the question.] The Chair is unable 
to decide as to the result. 

Mr. PENDLETON. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. FAIR, (when his name was called.) Iam paired with the Sena- 
tor from Nevada, [Mr. JONES. ] 

Mr. FARLEY; (when his name was called.) I am paired with my 
colleague, [Mr. MILLER, ] who is not here. 

Mr. TELLER, (when the name of Mr. Hi, of Colorado, was called.) 
My colleague [Mr. HiL1L] is paired with the Senator from Arkansas, 
(Mr. WALKER. 


Mr. ROLLINS, (when the name of Mr. INGALLS was called.) The 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. INGALLs] is paired with the Senator from 
Kentucky, [Mr. WILLIAMS, ] it being a transfer of the pair of the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky [Mr. WILLIAMs ] with the Senator from Nebraska, 
(Mr. ann) 

Mr. KELLOGG, (when his name was called.) I am paired with 
the Senator frem North Carolina, [Mr. VANCE.] If he were present, 
I should vote “nay.” 

Mr. MORRILL, (when his name was called.) My colleague [Mr. 
EDMUNDS] is paired with the Senator from Arkansas, [Mr. GARLAND. ] 
I vote “nay.” 

Mr. SAUNDERS, (when his name was called.) I was paired on all 
political questions with the Senator from Kentucky, [Mr. WILLIAMS, } 
but that pair has for this day been transferred to the Senator from 
Kansas, [ Mr. INGALLS,] who is unwell and could not be here. I vote 
“ nay. ? 

Mr. VEST, (when his name was called.) Iam paired with the Sen- 
ator from Kansas, [Mr. PLUMB. ] 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. JONES, of Nevada, (after having voted in the negative.) I 
voted, forgetting that I am paired with my colleague, [Mr. Far.] I 
withdraw my vote. 

Mr. PLATT, of New York, (after having voted in the negative.) I 
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desire to withdraw my vote. Iam paired with the Senator from New 
Jersey, [Mr. MCPHERSON. ] 

Mr. BECK. I desire to say that my coll 6 [Mr. WILLIAMS] is 
still absent from the Senate and his pair with the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. SAUNDERS] still continues. I announce thatforthe day. 

Mr. HARRIS. The pair has been transferred to the Senator from 
Kansas, [Mr. INGALLs. 

Mr. McMILLAN, ( 
ator from Indiana [Mr. VOORHEES] is absent this morning, eras 
been detained from the Senate, and in view of his absence I pair wit 
him and withdraw my vote. Ishould vote “nay” if he were present. 

Mr. BECK. I desire to ask if the Senator from Maine [Mr. Hate] 
is recorded as voting. I am paired with him generally. _ 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Maine voted in the 
negative. , 

r. LAMAR. My colleague [Mr. GEORGE] is detained at his room 
by indisposition. On questions similar to this hereafter be will be 
paired with the Senator from Vermont, [Mr. MORRILL. ] 

The result was announced—yeas 26, nays 29; as follows: 

YEAS—26. 


Jackson, Pendleton, 
Johnston, Pugh, 
rman, 


onas, Ransom, 
Grover, Jones of Florida, Saulsbury, 
Hampton, Lamar, Slater. 
Harris, 


al Maxey, 
Hill of Georgia, Morgan, 


r having voted in the negative.) The Sen- 


Coke, 
Davis of W. Va., 
Go. 


Dawes, 
Edgerton, 
L Ferry, 
Burnside, Frye, 
Cameron of Pa., Hale, 
Cameron of Wis., Harrison, 
Conger, Hawley, 
Conkling, oar, 
ABSENT—21. 
McPherson, 
Miller, 
Platt of N. Y., 
Plamb, 


Davis of Illinois, Groome, 
Edmunds, = of Colorado, 


Fair, nD " 
Farley, Jones of Nevada, 
ellogg, 


Garland, Vance, 
George, Mc " Vest, 

So the motion was not agreed to. 

Mr. DAWES. 1 hope now, as the Senator from Ohio sees that there 
is a decided majority of the Senate insisting upon proceeding with 
the pending business, that he will feel it his duty to let the Senate 
take a vote on the resolution. 

Mr. HARRIS. I move to lay the resolution of the Senator from 
Massachusetts on the table, as a means of disposing of it. 

Mr. CONKLING. That cuts off debate. 

Mr. HARRIS. Of course I will withdraw the motion if any Sen- 
ator desires to occupy the floor. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Tennessee with- 
draw the motion? 

Mr. IS. I withdraw the motion. 

Mr. DAWES. I cannot refrain from expressing my surprise that 
the Senator from Tennessee will not yield to so decided a majority as 
has just expressed itself. 

Mr. HARRIS. The motion is withdrawn, the Senator from Ten- 
nessee will state to the Senator from Massachusetts. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Virginia [Mr. Jonn- 
STON] has the floor. 

-Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, before proceeding to say anything 
in regard to the merits of the question now before the Senate I must 
be permitted to express my warmest and sincerest thanks to my col- 
je ng [Mr. Manone] for a portion at least of the speech which he 
made a few days since. 

By way of reproach or censure upon me my colleague read a letter 
which I wrote in the year 1869 to the then governor of Virginia, 
Governor Walker, and he had the greater re of it spread upon 
the Recorp. It only showed that I was the pioneer in Virginia in 
counseling the restoration of the State to her place in the United 
States and in giving the colored race every means of making them- 
selves good citizens; that some measures should be taken which 
would effect a real and just reconstruction in the Union. I hardly 
think that these sentiments will now be thought censurable by any- 
body, much less by the republicans of the Senate. At that time the 
thirteenth, the fourteenth, and the fifteenth amendments had been 
adopted, and I stated then that the whole Constitution of the United 
States should be supported, and for this my coll e makes an attack 
upon me for what he calls my Bourbonism, and upon the party to 
which I belong. 

But, Mr. President, that is not all. I advocated in that letter the 
education of the colored people, and I have adhered to the same thing 
on every occasion since when I have had an opportunity to do so, and 
I say it now. I will read what I said then, in order t there may 
be no doubt about my sentiments either then or now. When speak- 
ing of the fifteenth amendment I said: 

T entirely approve of the Prissigienet that amendment, and as we have invested 
the freedman with the right to . let us give him a fair to vote un- 


un 
Senay: He has civil rights, and it is our interest know their 
value. 





1881. 


In the month of October, 1869, I put upon paper the statement that 
it was right that the colored people of the South, havi uired 
civil rights, should be educated to know their value; that they should 
be protected in the exercise of those rights and be made good citizens. 
The welfare of both races demanded that. 

A good deal has been said here about the politics of Mr. Riddle- 
berger and of my colleague. Mr. Riddleberger edits a paper in Vir- 
ginia called the Virginian, and I suppose neither he nor any one ad- 
vocating him here would object to my reading a little from that paper 
to show what his sentiments were and what he advocated. I have 
here his paper of the 15th of October last. It is “The Virginian ;” 
“H. H. Riddleberger, editor-in-chief.” 

‘or President: 


Winfield 5 Hancesk, of Pennsylvania. 
For Vice-President : 
William H. English, of Indiana, 
Electors at e: 
Colonel William E. Cameron, of Petersburgh, 
Captain H. H. Riddleberger, of Shenandoah. 

This number of the paper was issued after the elections in the States 
of Ohio and Indiana, and I wish to read what Mr. Riddleberger said 
at that time in regard to those elections: 

The news from Indiana and Ohio is of a character to sicken the stoutest heart. 
In 1876 the democrats carricd Indiana in the elections of October and November, 
and we were illy prepared to expect less at this time, when as candi- 
date is a wiiny man personally endeared to and trusted by all the people of the 
North and West 

On the 15th of October hedeclared that the defeat of the democratic 
party in the States of Indiana and Ohio was enough to sicken the 
stoutest hearts. In asubsequent issue of the paper, a short time after, 
on the 26th of November, 1880, this is the way in which he speaks of 
my colleague : 

_ Wecantell these funders, Bourbens, and brokers positively that General MAHONE 


is @ democrat—more, he is a Virginian, intus et in cute. Further, he is a sou er, 


But above all, he is an American and a patriot. He is not a broker’s man : heis not 
a funder; he is not a Bourbon. 

The Riddleberger bill having become a factor in this controversy, I 
desire to say something in regard tosome of its features. In the first 
place I will read a part of the preamble of the bill, which is entitled 
“a bill to re-establish the public credit: ” 

Whereas it is confidently believed that the people of this State will never acqui- 
esce in any settlement which shall obligate tren and their posterity to pay any 
part of the interest upon the public debt which accrued during the war and the 
period of reconstruction. 

Observe that as a part of the bill itself and as a justification for 
throwing off the interest of a just debt for nine or ten years it assigns 
the pendency of the war and the passage of the reconstruction meas- 
ures. The honorable Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar] an- 
nounced two or three days ago on the floor of the Senate what the 
reconstruction measures were. He said they consisted of the thir- 
teenth amendment, which manumitted the slaves, the fourteenth 
amendment, which declared the sancity of the public debt, and the 
fifteenth amendment, which gave the freedmen the right of suffrage. 
The Senator and the party to which he belongs consider these meas- 
ures a second Declaration of Independence, asecond Magna Charta— 
omg cone broad and deep the foundations of civil liberty ; and we 
find them now supporting a man for an office who says in the bill 
which he prepared that the adoption of those measures by the Con- 
gress of the United States and by the people of the country were equal 
in their terrible, disastrous effects to the war itself, and equally ex- 
onerated the people of the State of Virginia from paying interest upon 
its debt. The Riddleberger bill makes announcement of two things 
which have occurred which shall excuse the people of the State from 
paying interest during those times; and what are they? The war 
and the reconstruction measures, putting upon the same footing with 
the war these measures claimed to be in the interest of liberty, of free 
government, of right, of justice, of everything. that the republican 
party holds dear, and declaring that the horrors of the reconstruction 
period were equal to the horrors of the war, and therefore the people 
of the State of Virginia should no more pay interest during one of 
these periods than the other. That is the ground which the Riddle- 

bill takes ; and the man who announced that doctrine is now 
supported by the republicans in the Senate on account, as they say, 
of his support of a full vote, a fair count, and free ballot. 

As I have been suffering under a cold, I do not wish to protract my 
remarks any nage than necessary, but I wish to put upon the records, 
standing by itself and separated from the rest of the bill, so that it 
may attract — attention, the fourteenth section of the Riddle- 
berger bill. I ask the Secretary to read that section. 

e Secretary read as follows: 

The several tax collectors of this Commonwealth shall receive in discharge 
of the taxes, license taxes, and other dues, gold, silver, United States Treasury 
notes, national-bank currency, and the temporary-loan certificates as hereinafter 

rovided, and else: Provided, That in all cases in which an officer 
y law with 
lection of the 


the collection of revenue due the State shall take any step for the 
laimed h 


due any citizen or tax-payer, such per- 
if he concedes the same to be unjust or illegal, 
iv to be unconstitutional, may pay the same under . 
upon such payment the officer collecting the same shall pay such revenueinto 
tate , giving notice at the time of such payment to the treasurer that 
the same was paid under protest. The person so paying such revenue may, at any 
yaaye ter making such payment, not longer thereafter, sue 

the said officer so collecting such revenue in the county or corporation court in 
which said revenue was assessed and paid: If it be determined that the same was 
wrongfully collected, for any reason going to the merits of the same, then the court 


tS) 
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trying the case may certify of record that the same was wrongfully paid and ought 
to be refunded ; and thereu the auditor of public accounts issuc his proper 
warrant for the same, which shall be paid in preference to other claims on the treas- 
ury. Thereshall be no other remedy in any case of collection of revenue or the 
-attempt to collect revenue illegally, or the attempt to collect revenue in funds only 
receivable by said officers under this law, the same being other and different funds 
than the pasperte may tender or claim the right to pay than such as are herein 
provided, and no writ for the ee of any revenue claim, or to hinder or delay 
the collection of the same, shall in anywise issue—either injunction, supersedeas, 
mandamus, prohibition, or any other writ or process whatever; but in all cases 
where for any reason my person shall claim that the revenue so collected of him 
was wrongfully or illegally collected the remedy for such person shall be as above 
provided, and in no other manner. 

In all such cases if the courts shall certify of record that the officer defendant 
acted in good faith and ey defended the action, the necessary cost incurred 
by him shall be taxed to and paid by the State asin criminal cases. The Common- 
wealth’s attorney of the county or corporation in which suit is a shall ap- 
peer and represent the defense. In every case tage pent vee is rendered forthe 

efendant a fee of $10 shall be taxed in favor of said attorney and against the 
plaintiff; and whenever the court shall refuse to certify the faith and dili- 
gence of the officer defending the case, a like fee of $10 shall be taxed against the 
said officer. aay officer — with the collection of revenue who shall receive 
payment thereof in anything other than that hereinbefore provided shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and fined not less than $100 nor more than $500, in the dis~ 
cretion of the court, but nothing herein contained shall be construed tosubjectany 
officer of the State to any suit other than as hereinbefore provided for any refusal 
on ae pert to accept in payment of revenue due the State any kind or description 
of funds, security, or paper not authorized by this act. 


Mr. JOHNSTON. That fourteenth section in substance takes away 
from the people their legal rights existing at the time the bill would 
have taken effect. If a tax is unjust, illegal, or unconstitutional, the 
party aggrieved has the right under the laws as they stand now to 
contest it by the legal remedies provided for the protection of the 
citizen; but this fourteenth section takes away from a poor man who 
is required to pay only one or two dollars of taxes the right to con- 
trovert it in the courts by the ordinary legal processes. No matter 
what his opinion or advice may be about it, no matter how much he 
may believe that it is illegal, that it is nnjust, that it is unconstitu- 
tional, he nevertheless must pay it, and when paid his only chance 
for relief is to recover it by an action against the officers, which may 
be delayed months and years and which may cost fifty times or a 
headeet times more than the amount of the tax. 

That is one mode in which this Riddleberger bill undertakes to 
protect the rights of the people of the State of Virginia, especially 
of the poor—to deprive them of existing legal rights and compel them 
to pay a tax, no matter how illegal or unconstitutional, giving them 
no remedy except the costly, protracted, troublesome, and perhaps 
inadequate one of a suit against the officer, which is a thing no poor 
man can afford to do; it is a denial of justice to him. 

My colleague adverted the other day to what I said in regard to 
the unconstitutionality of the Riddleberger bill. He asked if it was 
unconstitutional for one reason or the other, reciting various alleged 
causes. It is unconstitutional in this, Mr. President: In 1871 the 
State of Virginia passed a funding bill which required that the cou- 
— upon the bonds of the State should be received for taxes and 

or all dues and demands against the State of ee In 1879 the 
Legislature passed another bill, called the McCulloch bill, in which 
the same provision was incorporated. Both those bills required that 
the State of Virginia should take the coupons upon the bonds funded 
under them in the payment of taxes and in the payment of debts 
and demands due the State. The Riddleberger bill abolishes all that. 
It declares that that feature shall not be observed. It substantial] 
and was directly intended to repeal the McCulloch bill and the bill 
of 1871 in those respects. It is aimed exactly at that feature of those 
bills, and it does not propose to do this by the consent of the creditor 
at all; it does not ask him; it is a comp bill, and is intended 
to force the creditors of the State to surrender that right. 

The Supreme Court of the United States in the case of Hartman 
vs, Greenhow, to which I have already referred, says this— the 
question was in regard to these very coupons, and the court speaking 
of the supreme court of appeals of the State of Virginia: 


But the court said, among other answers to this, that no rightfal power of the 
State was surrendered by the legislation, but simply a provision made for the Pay; 
mentof the debts of theState; thatthe annual accruing interest.on the debt of the 

tate was in all well-regulated governments deemed an essential thei; x" 
nualexpenses, and was always annually providedfor. Theact made provision 
for an annual appropriation of a portion of the revenue, derived from taxation, to 
the payment of existing debts; and such legislation could not be deemed a t 
stre’ hot power, when the organic law of the State not only contemplated the 
punctual annual payment of the interest of her entire debt, but imperatively re- 
quired, on the n of a debt, that a sinking fund should be at once established, 
to be applied solely to its extinction. 

The cases above were cited by the court ; and the provision of the funding act 
was shown, by reasoning perf conclusive, to be a contract founded upon valua- 
s or ne rs and binding upon the State. 

nder act— 


That is, the act of 1871 and the act of 1879— 


a large number of the creditors of the State, holding bonds amounting, includin, 
interest thereon, to about thirty ons of dollars, surrendered them and too! 
new bonds, with interest coupons annexed, for two-thirds of their amount and cer- 
tifieates for the balance. A contract was thus consummated between the State 
and the holders of the new bonds and the holders of the 

gation of which she could not, without their consent, release by any = 
sequent legislation. She thus bound herself, not only to pay the bonds when they 
became due, but to receive the interest coupons from the bearer at and after thei 
— their full amount, for any taxes or dues by him to the State. Thi 
nme te Sdn ea hace youn fem ct 
accom em w ver e) 

value, and was the main consideration offered. to the holders of the old bonds to 
surrender them and accept new bonds for two-thirds of their amount. 
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We have here the opinion of the Supreme Court of the United States 
declaring that the coupon feature of the McCulloch bill and of the 
funding bill of 1871 constitute a contract between the bondholder 
and the creditor, or the holder of the coupon, which could only be 
reese. | by the consent of the creditors, and we have the Riddle- 
berger ill, 


utterly disregarding the consent of the creditor, not even 
asking it. Therefore the Riddleberger bill is unconstitutional. 

Mr. President, before I go any further I desire to advert briefly to 
one statement made by my colleague in regard to the arrears due the 
school fund of the State of Virginia. He said both in his speech on 
the floor, as I understood him, and in the printed interview which he 
embodied in his speech, that the State of Virginia is indebted to the 
school fand of the State $1,500,000 in round numbers; or, in other 
words, that funds which should have been applied to the schools of 
the State had been diverted to that amount and appropriated to 
other purposes. I intend to show that that is incorrect, and that 
there is no such sum due to the schools. 

The first Legislature that assembled under the new constitution 
provided for the establishment of public schools. It began its ses- 
sion in October, 1869, but it was extended to the spring of 1670. The 
law could not go into effect until the latter part of the year 1870, and 
from that time to the present day it has been in force and operation. 
Any defalcation, therefore, or any plunder of the public-school fund 
must necessarily have occurred, if at all, from the year 1870 down to 
the present period. In the session of 1877~78 the allegation was 
made that this plunder of the public-school fund had been accom- 
plished and that large amounts had been diverted from the schools 
and appropriated to other purposes. To investigate this matter a 
committee was appointed, on which were Mr. Isaac C. Fowler, a 
friend of my colleague, and the editor of a readjuster paper, Mr. 
Lewis E. Harvie, another readjuster, a prominent man, and Mr. W. 
T. Taliaferro, of Norfolk, a debt-payer. I cannot recall the other 
names, but a majority were readjusters, and I shall take it for granted, 
without knowing the reason, that the object was to give the readjust- 
ers a fair opportunity of looking into this matter and making their 
own report. They made a report, and upon it the Legislature passed 
a law which Mr. Riddleberger was kind enough to publish in his pa- 
per and which be indorsed as most beneficent in its operation. This 
law was passed in the session of 1877~’78, and let us see what it is. I 
read the law as published, with approbation, in Mr. Riddleberger’s 
paper, and his comments also: 

On Monday last, in the discussion at this place, Captain Paul claimed that the 
money recently paid by Auditor Massey to the schools, amounting to $160,000, 
was paid in pursuance of an act passed prior to the Henkel schvol bill, Judge 
Allen asserting that it was paid under the provisions of the Henkel bill. Below 
we give the bill in full under which these payments were made. It will be seen 
that Captain Paul was correct, and that this bill was passed one year before the 
Henkel bill was heard of. 


Here is the bill, which I will read : 
An act requiring the auditor of public accounts to make quarterly payments to 
the second auditor on account of arrearages due the public-school fund. 


1. Be it enacted by the General Assembly of Virginia, that the auditor of public 
accounts be, and he is hereby, required on the Ist day of July, 1878, and every 
three months thereafter, if practicable, to turn over to the second auditor the sum 
of $15,000 in currency, out of the proceeds of the license taxes, and to continue to 
make these quarterly payments without further order, demand, or requisition, 
until full payment shall have been made of all arrearages due from the capitation 
and property taxes set apart by mandate of the constitution and law of the State 
for the sunect 4 hop blic free-school system ; that is to say, particularly of the 

w 


uw 
sum of ch has been reported by the auditor of public accounts to 
0, 


from those sources for the years 1870, 1871, 1872, 1873, and 1874, which 

id in, as herein provided, shall be annually apportioned among the 
cities, counties, and towns of the Commonwealth as other school funds are 
sae and applied: Provided, That the arrearages to the lunatic asylum 
8) first be paid. 

2. This act shall be in force from its passage. 

We have that act declaring that the amount due was $382,732.26 
for the years down to and embracing 1874. The report went on to 
say that for the years 1875 and 1876 there were no arrearages. Then 
the only ore} be added were those accruing from the years 
1877~78, and 1878~79, and I will presently show from the reports of 
the school superintendent how that was. So I insist, Mr. President, 
that the statement that the Bourbons of the State of Virginia had 
applied $1,500,000 of the school fund of that State is controverted 
by the act of the Legislature itself by the report of the committee, 
upon which it was based. 

Mr. President, I was questioned very closely by the senior Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. DAWES] in regard to the debt of the State 
of Virginia. He wanted to know the amount of it, whether I was 
in favor of paying it, and a great many other things. He asked me 
whether or not all the interest had been paid up. I replied that it 
had not been. 

Mr. DAWES. That was not what I asked the Senator. I asked 
the Senator if his party had made any provision for paying the in- 


terest. 

ie J Pm mi Se I ae es to say =. that 
point. In speaking on subject it is of course necessary for me 
to advert to the condition of the State of ee at the end of the 
war. Everybody knows, it is not worth while to remind Senators, 
that at the end of the war the people of the State of Virginia were 
left without resources and property. They had nothing, almost lit- 
erally nothing. All that rei to them were their lands, their 
naked lands. The subjects of taxation that are so abundant in Mas- 
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sachusetts, in Rhode Island, in Connecticut, in New York, and in Penn- 
sylvania and in other States, were lacking in Virginia. Our bare 
lands without anything -upon them were afl we to raise a reve- 
nue from, and these lands were impaired in value by the ravages of 
armies on both sides. 

In that gf condition of our affairs we were confronted with 
a large debt. e had no means of knowing what the value of our 
lands was. How could we estimate, I any candid man, the 
worth of lands under such a state of things, without capital or stock 
to work them? We had no adequate standard to go by. We were 
left in that condition of impoverishment and uncertainty and our 
legislation to raise revenue had to be experimental. We had to feel 
our way; we had no previous records to go by as did the States that 
were not devastated by the war which threw everything out of gear. 
Other States had their previous year’s assessment and expenditures 
as guides for their future operations. We had nothingof that. We 
were starting anew and had to explore our way, and if we made some 
mistakes it was not to be wondered at. 

Then, no matter how earnest we might have been in our efforts, I 
submit to all candid men that we might have failed in accomplish- 
ing what we desired to do without any impeachment of our motives 
or anything wrong in our action. We were compelled to make some 
experiments. The revenue did not always turn out as was hoped or 
expected. We founded large expectations from what was called 
the Moffett bell-punch. We supposed we might realize a very large 
revenue from that experiment ; but we could not tell until we put it 
in operation and tried it how it would result. It was found to be a 
disappointment and fell far short of what was calculated, and hence 
a deficiency in our revenues, our impoverished condition, our want of 
taxable subjects, miscalculation as to what a particular subject of 
taxation would produce, and the panic of 1873 combined to embarrass 
us in our efforts to provide for all that the State had to do. 

Then, I say, fair-minded men will make due allowance if it ap- 
peared that we had been unable all the time to pay the interest in 
full on our whole debt. I am afraid that my friend from Massachu- 
setts is not tolerant enough to admit even as an excuse for us what 
the United States made an excuse for its failure in revenue. I want 
to read now what the honorable Senator from Ohio, [Mr. SHERMAN, } 
now a member of this body, said in his last report as Secretary of the 
Treasury in regard to that very subject, and see whether or not the 
excuse which he makes for the default of the great Government of 
the United States and the apology offered for the falling off of its 
revenues ought not to be allowed the State of Virginia. Certainly, 
if comparisons are to be made between them, in that respect Virginia 
has far more justification for a defalcation, if any, than the United 
States. Here is an extract from his report made to Congress last 
December: 

The act of February 25, 1862, amended by the act of July 14, 1870, providing for 
a sinking fund for the payment of the public debt, is in conformity with the policy 
which has prevailed since the adoption of the Constitution, of re; g a public 
debt as a temporary burden, to be ~ off as rapidly as the public interest will 
allow. The provisions of these acts have been substantially complied with. 

Rc I ask the Senator from Massachusetts to listen while I read 
this : 

They were executed literally, until the panic of 1873, by largely decreasing the 
revenues of the Government, rendered it impossible to meet their requirements. 
The deficiency on the sinking-fund account is as follows : 
$16, 305, 421 96 

5, 996, 039 62 
1, 143, 769 82 
, 225, 146 63 
18, 415, 557 31 
36, 231, 632 87 


‘Total amount due on sinking fund 87, 317, 568 21 
Less the payment made during the past fiscal year in excess of the 
amount required, as above set forth 


51, 344, 594 35 

The late Secretary of the Treasury yr that the panic of 1873, 

which largely decreased the revenue of the Government, rendered it 

impossible to meet the requirements of the sinking fund. That same 

poate prevailed in Virginia as well as in all other parts of the United 
tates. 


Mr. DAWES. I do not think the Senator does the late Secretary’s 


ange exact justice. 
. JOHNSTON. I read it; there it is. 

Mr. DAWES. I do not think the Secretary meant to say that it 
was rendered necessary. ; 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I read what he said. 

Mr. DAWES. It may have been occasioned by that; but it does 
not follow that there was a necessity for it. I do not interrupt the 
Senator merely for the p of consuming his time; but the Sen- 
ator is unfortunate in putting that statement of facts to me, because, 
if he will recollect, I happening to ——— that sort of = of 
public duty in the case ref to insisted upon it that the letter of 
the law should be complied with which required first that, before 
applying a dollar of revenue te anything else in the world but the 
interest on the public debt, the sinking fund should be provided 
for. That was my postion, while the tor’s in the other 
House introduced a bill to repeal and abolish the fund alto- 
gether. That is the difference. I undertook to uphold it by compel- 
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ling the Secretary and everybody else to follow the law and not allow 
it to be suspended by reason of any panic or anything else whatever. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Now, sir—— 

Mr. DAWES. Iam talking. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. No; Iam talking. I have the floor. 

Mr. DAWES. If the Senator will not let me finish the sentence—— 

JOHNSTON. Finish your sentence; but you said you were 
talking. 

Mr. DAWES. I did not want to read anything. I did not mean 
to forget that the Senator had the floor because he has tried to resume 
it, and it is only by his courtesy that I am permitted to be heard 
now. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Virginia consent 
to be interrupted ? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. A little while longer. 

Mr. DAWES. I only wanted to remark that no one could say that 
any panic rendered that condition of things necessary because the 
law is absolutely clear that before a dollar of the public revenues can 
be devoted to current expenses the sinking fund must be provided 
for. Still the party of the Senator had a bill pending in the last Con- 
gress, and have had one so long as they have had control at the other 
end, to abolish the sinking fund altogether. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, the Secretary of the Treasury says: 


They were executed literally, until the panic of 1873, by largely decreasing the 
revenues of the Government, rendered it impossible to meet the requirements. 


That is the language of the Secretary of the Treasury addressed to 
Congress and to the world at the beginning of the lastsession. The 
language is even stronger than ‘‘ necessary”—‘“ impossible” is the 
word used. That some panic prevailed in the State of Virginia; and 
when we find the great Government of the United States forced by 
the panic in 1873 to default $50,000,000 on the sinking fund, which 
the Senaten from Massachusetts says ought to be held so sacred, and 
gives as an excuse for it the panic, I say that you ought to extend 
the same charity to the State of Virginia, and if we could not always 
make our revenue pay our interest, we ought to be indulged a little. 

The report of the auditor who has control of the debt of Virginia 
shows that there are some arrears of interest due on the coupon por- 
tion, as it is called, and the other portion of the debt. How much of 
that is actually due and how much attaches to bonds which will 
never be presented, I donot know. I believe—and itis the belief in 
Virginia, and I think a justifiable belief—that a considerable part 
of that arrearage of interest will never be called for, because the 
bonds themselves upon which it has accrued have disap . How 
much that may be I do not know ; nor do I know certainly that that 
is the fact; but as some of this interest has not been claimed for a 
long time back, I think we are justified in arenes that that portion 
at least of it will never be demanded. The same state of things 
happens here in regard to the debt of the United States. Here is 
the public debt statement of the United States for the month of March, 
1881, and I find— 

Interest due and unpaid $2,140,893.07. 


This is outstanding against the United States, and the late Secre- 
tary of the Treasury told me last Friday that about a million of that 
extended back as far as the year 1840, 

Mr. DAWES. Does the Senator understand that that is interest 
uncalled for ? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Yes, sir; and what I mean to say is that a por- 
tion of this interest which is due from the State of Virginia is interest 
uncalled for just as that is. 

Mr. DAWES. May I put another question to the Senator ? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I will hear it. 

Mr. DAWES. Ido not desire to embarrass the Senator, but it was 
announced on the other side that the public owed me a debt of grati- 
tude for the interrogatories I put to the Senator the other day, and I 
want to increase that debt, if I can, because I am after information 
as to this local question in Virginia. I wanted to inquire of the 
Senator if it was his — that the State of West Virginia ought 
to pay a part of the debt of the old Commonwealth ? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Yes, it is my opinion. 

Mr. DAWES. About what part? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. About one-third. 

Mr. DAWES. You agree with your colleague that one-third of your 
debt should properly stand over and be charged to West Virginia ? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Ido; and I agree with the Supreme Court of the 
United States in that and with the constitution of the State of Vir- 
ginia and the constitution of the State of West Virginia. 

Mr. DAWES. The Senator will allow me to say that I hope he will 
net feel that I am damaging him by bringing him in accord with his 
colleague. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Not on that point. The Senator must under- 
stand that the constitution of the State of Virginia provided for a 
settlement of the ‘debt between the State of Virginia and the State 
of West Virginia, and the constitution of the State of West Virginia 
did the same thing. 

Mr. DAWES. Somebody voted it out of the West Virginia consti- 
tution. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I do not know what they did there. I speak of 
the constitution they adopted first. They may have changed it for 
aught I know. 


Mr. DAWES. I understand that the party that control West Vir- 
ginia have voted that out of their constitution. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I do not live in West Virginia. 

Then, Mr. President, I quote the late case in the Supreme Court of 
the United States on this subject, Hartman vs. Greenhow, from which 
I will read for the edification of the honorable Senator: 


During the war a portion of her territory was separated from her, and by its 
peo le a new State, named West Virginia, was formed, and by the Congress of the 
ted States was admitted intothe Union. Nearly one-third of her territory and 
people were thus taken from her jurisdiction. But as the whole State had created 
the indebtedness for which the bonds were issued, and participated in tho benefits 
obtained by the moneys raised, it was but just that a portion of the indebtedness 
should be assumed by that which was taken from her and made a new State. 
Writers on public law speak of the principle as well established, that where a State 
is divided into two or more States, in the adjustment of liabilities between each 
other, the debts of the parent State should be ratably apportioned among them. On 
this subject Kent says: “If a State should be divided in respect to territory, its 
rights and obligations are not impaired; and if they have not been apportioned by 
special agreement, their rights are to be enjoyed and their obligations fulfilled by 
1 the parts in common.”” (Commentaries, volume 1, 26.) And Halleck, speaking 
of a State divided into two or more distinct and independent sovereignties, says : 
‘In that case, the obligations which have accrued to the whole before the division 
are, unless they have been the subject of a special agreement, ratably binding upon 
the different parts. This principle is established by the concurrent opinions of 
text-writers, the decisions of courts, and the practice of nations."’ (International 
Law, chapter 3, section 27.) 

In conformity with the doctrine thus stated by Halleck, both States—Virginia 
and West Virginia— have recognized in their constitutions their respective liabil- 
ity for an equitable proportion of the old debt of the State, and have provided 
that measures should be taken for its settlement. The constitution of Virginia 
of 1870 declared that the General Assembly should “ provide by law for adjust- 
ing with the State of West Virginia the proportion of the public debt of Vir- 
ginia Rooper to be borne by the States of Virginia and West Virginia,” and should 
“provide that such sums as shall be received from West Virginia shall be applied 
to the payment of the public debt of the State.” (Art. 10, sec. 19.) 


We have the constitution of both States agreeing that it is proper 
that the State of West Virginia should pay a proportion of this debt. 
We have it laid down by the Supreme Court of the United States in 
this recent case that that is the general law and is right, and we have 
the creditors agreeing to it. The State of West Virginia accepted 
that principle, and agreed to it in her constitution. 

While I am on that subject I have here, which I will ask be made 
part of my remarks at this point, a tabular statement showing the 
provisions of the McCulloch bill, of the Riddleberger bill, and af the 
same time what my colleague stated in the Mozart Hall convention 
about the debt, as already read by the Senator from Georgia: 


The McOulloch or Bour- | The amount of the debt as 
bon bill feo wee _ 
one, February, , 
ser ae the result of acon: | ‘chat he was willing to do 
itorsand theState. Itwas | out tt. 
acceptable to the bond- I would use my best en- 


The Riddleberger bill. 


This bill not only threw 
off the one-third set aside 
| by the funding bill of 187) 
| and the McCulloch bill for 
the share of West Vir- 


holders, who funded un- 
der it as fast as sible, 
till arrested by the read- 
justers. Itpaid the whole 
debt, being in round num- 
bers about $32,500,000, 
with interest at 3 per cent. 
for ten years, 4 per cent. 
for twenty years, and 5 per 
cent. for ten years. The 
coupons were to be re- 
ceived for taxes and de- 
mands due the State, and 
the bonds were not taxa- 
ble. The third set aside 
for West Virginia was not 
embraced in the above 
sum. 


deavors to secure a vote 
of the people sanctioning 
a settlement at 3 per cent. 
for forty-five years on the 
basis of $32,977,090.02. 
And this settlement bein 
ratified, I would enforce it 
by the Legislature and 
courts, whose wers I 
believe to be fully ade- 
uate thereto. I would 
do so because I believe it 
to be right ; because I be- 
lieve it is the only way to | 
avoid consequences we 
would all — deeply ; | 
because I believe it is to | 
| the best interest of the | 





ginia, butit threw off more 
than one-third of the re- 
mainder. It fixed the debt 
at the sum of $19,665,196, 
or about $13,000,000 less 
than the McCulloch bill. 
The bonds were to bear a 
uniform rate of interest 
at 3 per cent., and were 
not exempt from taxation 
The usual! legal remedies 
against an unjust, illegal, 
or unconstitutional tax. 
were taken away from the 
ee but they were to 
6 forced to pay the taxes, 
right or wrong, and then 
sue for their recovery. 


| bondholderand tax-payer, | 
| and because I believe it is | 
| a duty weoweto the Com. | 
| monwealth of Virginia. 


And the consent of the 
creditor was not to be 
asked, but he was to be 
compelled to take these 

bonds or get nothing. No 
interest was to be paid. 
| that accrued during the 
| war or the period of re- 
construction, thus put- 

ting the war and recon- 
struction on the same foot- 
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Now, Mr. President, I wish to ask the Senator from Massachusetts 
a question. He has asked me a good many, and I want to see if he 
is as ready to answer the question I will ask him as I have been to 
answer his. Here is what the Senator said a few days ago in his 
place on this floor: 


I am not blind to the current of political events; I do not turn a deaf ear when 
those who have been clothed by the Constitution of the United States with the 
ballot have struggled in vain these long years for the exercise of that ri and 
whenever they have asserted it have had to wade through blood to the ballot-box ;. 
and when I see a body of men in one of these States asserting and maintaining; 
that, however those men may vote, they shall have the free, untrammeled right to 
cast their ballots and assert their power, whether it be with them or against them 
it is not necessary for me to inquire of the Senator from Virginia whence 1 learned 
these facts, or of the Senator from Tennessee where it is my duty to stand in any 
such struggle as that. 


I ask the Senator whereabouts in Virginia and when in ee 
x 


anybody ever had to wade through blood to get to the ballot- 
Will the Senator answer? 
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Mr. DAWES. At any time when it will be most acceptable to the 
Senator from Virginia I will answer. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Will the Senator answer the question now? 

Mr. HOAR, (in his seat.) Petersburgh. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. At Petersburgh, did I hear somebody say ? 

Mr. DAWES. Do you propose to have my answer now? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Answer at your own convenience, sir. 

Mr. DAWES. I will answer now. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I want you to take time. I do not want to be 
interrupted now. You can answer after I sit down. 

Mr. DAWES. Mr. President—— 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Go on, then. 

Mr. DAWES. The Senator wants that I should take time. He was 
kind and gallant enough to serve this notice on me several days ago, 
and I wish to state to him in all frankness that if he thinks this ques- 
tion of the right of a poor, feeble man to cast his ballot unmolested 
is local and confined to the State of Virginia, he dwarfs the question 
amazingly. 

Mr. President, what is called “‘the Mississippi plan” is a generic 
term, a specific name attached to all the different phases of it in the 
Southern States, but it is all one plan. It was announced lately at 
Richmond to be a question of the supremacy of the white race, and I 
see in leading publications that that at this moment is considered to 
be of greater eee even than the question of the public debt. 
It took on the phase of blood in one State; it took on the phase a 
little after of tissue ballots in another; and in another State it took 
on the phase of forging returns. The purpose, the object of it in all 
the States was one and the same. I sawit called in Virginia within 
a few days “an opposition to vagabond suffrage ” from those who call 
themselves democrats. They worship one day at the shrine of Jeffer- 
son, and the next day at the shrine of those that hunt the poor negro. 

Sir, the Senator will have to explain those phases of this general 
plan that they have brought out and developed themselves in Vir- 
ginia before he arrogates to himself and his party any such assurance 
that they are holier in their politics than anybody else. Does the 
Senator know that in public judgment in one district of Virginia 
representation in the other House has not for two Congresses at least 
kad any reference to the number of voters who desired to and actually 
did cast their votes in that district? Has the Senator forgotten that 
the Army of the United States was called out at Petersburgh—— 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Well, sir-—— 

Mr. DAWES. To put down violence there; and does the Senator 
pretend to say that nobody got hurt in and about Petersburghin the 
vain attempt of citizens to assert their rights as voters? I know 
what the Senator said about that. He has said already upon this 
floor that the United States was mistaken about any danger of any 
serious riot ; but men got hurt. 

When the plan was adopted that took the name of “the Missis- 
sippi plan” in one State and succeeded, it spread, and it is now in 
process silently in some States, in other States with more or less vio- 
lence, pervading all those unfortunate States where there is a pre- 
dominance of numbers of the weak and defenseless voters, and we 
are to meet it, and we meet it in Virginia just as the mathematician 
meets the solution of all the questions—he leaves nothing behind 
unsolved—and we are carrying it through Virginia into those States 
where that plan has been demonstrated more positively and more 
effectively to silence asdead men the voters ; and that is what troubles 
my friend from Virginia. He sees the logic of events, and he knows 
that every voter is entitled to vote, and to be secured—— 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I yielded for an answer to my question, not to 
have a eer made. 

Mr. DAWES. I suppose the Senator did not measure out to me 
what should' be the length of the answer. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. No; but I want you to answer, not to make a 


speech. 
Mr. DAWES. If the Senator has enough, I am satisfied. [Laugh- 


ter.] 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Quite enough for an interruption. [Laughter.] 

Now, Mr. President, I want to say a few words in regard to that 
very charge about the vote of Virginia. It is easily disproved. I 
have here a statement of the vote of the State from 1872 down, which 
I propose to read and have spread upon the Recorp to show how 
false is the charge that there has been any smothering of the repub- 
lican vote in that State. I will begin with 1872. In that year Gen- 
eral Grant and Horace Greeley were the candidates—Horace Greeley 
nominated and supported by the democrats. The State government 
was in the hands of the democrats. Let ussee what the vote was then. 
The vote for Grant was 93,468; for Greeley, 91,654, General Grant, 
the republican candidate, carrying the State. Then we come to the 
next election where there was a contest throughout the State which 
will afford anything like a fair indication of the vote, the election of 
1873. That was between Kemper, the democratic or Bourbon candi- 
date, if you choose to call him so, and Hughes, the republican candi- 
date for governor. At that election Kemper got 120,747 votes and 
Hughes 93,490. Yousee ateach of these elections the republicans got 
about the same vote. Then the year 1876 was the largest vote we have 
had since the war, I believe. In that year Tilden received 139,670 and 
eo 95,558, still preserving the uniformity of the republican vote 
and increasing it a little. The next eral election in the State 
where there was a republican canvass all over the State was the year 
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1880, the last generalelection. In that year Hancock got 128,586 and 
Garfield 84,020. The falling off from 1876 to 1880 was about the same 
on both tickets. The democratic and republican tickets declined 
11,000 about; the votes were relatively the same as in preceding elec- 
tions. In 1876 and in 1880 there was the same proportion of repub- 
lican votes. In 1872 the republican vote was 93,468 ; in 1873, 93,490; 
in 1876, 95,558, and in 1880, 84,020; the democratic vote falling off 
also at the election of 1880. 

The population of the State, as shown by the last census, was— 
whites 880,376 and colored 631,827. Anybody who will take the 
trouble to look over the figures will see that the ratio of republican 
votes to the colored population is about the ratio of the other vote 
to the white population, and the parties in the State are divided very 
nearly upon that line. There are some white republicans in the State, 
I do not know how many, and some colored democrats. These vari- 
ous elections beginning in 1872 and coming down to 1880 show that 
the republican vote all the time has been the fair ratio of the colored 
population of the State, and all the time borne about relatively the 
same proportion to the democratic vote, except the year 1872, when 
the democrats did not relish Mr. Greeley very much, and did not turn 
out and vote for him fully, but the republicans turned out for Grant. 
That disposes, I think, of the charge in regard to the oppression on 
colored voters. 

Mr. DAWES. Is it not just as effectual a way to suppress the vote 
by snowing it under with tissue ballots as any other wey? Ishowed 
the Senator tissne ballots from Virginia the other day that were put 
by thousands in the boxes. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Whenever I heard of tissue ballots they were 
used in the district of my colleague. That is the only district I ever 
heard of such reports from. 

Mr. MAHONE. What does my colleague say about his colleague ? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I say I never heard of tissue ballots in Virginia 
but there. Where did the Senator from Massachusetts get his tissue 
ballots from ? 

Mr. DAWES. The State of Virginia. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Whereabouts in Virginia? 

Mr. DAWES. They were so thick in the district to which I allude 
that anybody could pick them up. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. What district do you allude to? 

Mr. DAWES. The district of Norfolk was one. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Was not Petersburgh one ? 

Mr. DAWES. No; at Petersburgh they resorted to the other part 
of the method—“ the Mississippi plan ;” that was violence. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. That is the district my colleague lived in. 

Mr. DAWES. I know that was. He has seen the error of that. I 
wish my friend would. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. My colleague took occasion the other day to 
advert to the fact that in the congressional district in which I live, 
which is bigger than several States in the Union, at acertain election 
held there the party to which I belong was badly beaten. That is a 
sort of argumentum ad hominem which does not have much, if any, 
weight. But if it has against me it ought to have against him also. 
My colleague lives in the city of Petersburgh, and on the 28th day of 
October, 1880, he appeared in the réle of a prophet and published this 
card, addressed I suppose to his own party friends: 

COMMITTEE-ROOMS, READJUSTER ORGANIZATION, 
Richmond, Virginia, October 28, 1880. 

Let me assure you, as I do confidently, that our electoral ticket, headed by Cam- 
eron and Riddleberger and pledged to Hancock, will carry the State by a plurality 
of 25,000 ; that it beat either the funder or grip-sack tickets by this vote—not 
less. Rely on this. 

: WILLIAM MAHONE. 

By the funder ticket my colleague means the ticket that I was for. 
By the grip-sack ticket he means the ticket of the party to which 
the Senator from New York belongs, the republican ticket. Now, let 
us see how my colleague came out as a prophet. Here is the vote of 
the State: The Bourbon-Hancock ticket, 96,912; the republican or 
grip-sack ticket, 84,020; for the readjuster ticket, 31,674; and in the 
town of Petersburgh, where my colleague lives, the whole vote was 
3,383, out of which his ticket only got 725, the vote in that city being : 
Bourbon ticket, 1,045 ; republican ticket, 1,613 ; readjuster ticket, 725. 

In connection with matters in the State of Virginia let me read 
what occurred on this floor some time since. Mr. SHERMAN, then 
Senator from Ohio, offered a resolution which is found on page 152 
of the Globe for 1871-72, and I ask the Clerk to read what I have 
marked. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. SHERMAN. I move that the Senate proceed to the consideration of the reso- 
lution offered by me the other day. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to consider the following 
resolution, submitted by Mr. SHERMAN on the 16th instant: 

“Resolved, That as organized bands of desperate and lawless men, mainly com- 

ed of soldiers of the Tate rebel armies, armed, disciplined, and disguised, and 
und by oaths and secret obligations, have by force, terror, and violence subverted 
all civil authority in large parts of the late insurrectionary States, thus utterly 
overthrowing the safety of persons and property, and all those rights which are 
the primary basis and object of all civil government and which are expessly guat- 
anteed by the Constitution of the United: States to all its citizens, and as the courts 
are rendered utterly powerless by organized perjury to punish crime: Therefore, 

“The Committee on the J adiclary is instructed to report a bill or bills that will 
enable the President and the courts of the United States to execute the laws, pun- 
ish such organized violence, and secure to all citizens the rights so guaranteed to 


Mr. Lewis. The Senator says that this band exists in eleven States. Let me say 
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to him that there is no such band in my State, and that there is as much law and 
order in Virginia as in any State in this Union. If there isa band of Ku Klux 
there itis not known to me. 


Mr. SHERMAN. I am perfectly aware that there is no testimony showing it to 
exist in Virginia. 


* * ~ * * * 


Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President—— i 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ohio yield further ? ? 

Mr. Suerman. I desire to make a regular, connected statement, but I will yield 
to my friend from Virginia if he desires me to do so now, before I have commenced 
to make my remarks. 

Mr. JouNston. I desire to make a single statement. If I understand the reso- 
lution—I have not had an opportunity of reading it and only heard it read—it de- 
clares that the state of things set forth init exists in the late insurrectionary States. 
I presume the Senator who drew the resolution means to include the State of Vir- 

ia as one of the late insurrectionary States, and to declare by resolution that the 

u Klux Klan and organized i perjury and resistance to the laws exist in that State. 
I do not desire to interrupt the Senator any further than to deny positively the 
statements of that resolution in regard to the State of Virginia and to declare that 
they are utterly untrue. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, I stated before that I have no testimony now 
bearing on the case of Virginia; but I intend to give to the Senate this day a con- 
nected statement of the evidence disclosed, not only in this document, but in other 
proof that I shall present, to show that there is a condition of society in nearly all, 
and I believe with the exception of Virginia the evidence will go to all, the lately 
rebellious States that is disgraceful to American civilization, that is so startling 
that although I had read the newspapers from time to time yet it startled me. 


Mr. JOHNSTON. There is the testimony of the honorable Senator 
from Ohio, now again a member of this body, exonerating the State 
of Virginia from any complicity in all these matters. = © 

About two years ago a charge was got up by somebody in Virginia, 
originating out of the Lee case, I believe, that the county court judges 
of the State did not do the colored men justice and excluded them 
from the juries upon which they were entitled to be put. Judge 
Rives, the United States district judge of that State, is a man whose 
character I do not mean to deny, but he is a very strong and decided 
republican and has as exalted an idea of the dignity of the United 
States and of the importance of enforcing its laws in all respects as 
any man in the whole country, North or South. This matter was 
brought before him, and these Virginia judges were indicted on this 
charge, several of them ; Ido not recollect theirnumber. One of them 
was put to the bar and tried, and upon the trial entirely acquitted, 
and the prosecution against the others was dismissed by Judge Rives 
himself, as I am told. 

Mention has been made, Mr. President, of that feature of the con- 
stitution of Virginia which requires the prepayment ef a capitation 
tax in order to entitle a man to vote. This thing has been urged 
more by the Senator from Massachusetts than by anybodyelse. Now 
I want to read a portion of the constitution of Massachusetts adopted 
as late as the year 1857: 


Ant. 20. No person shal] have the right to vote, or be eligible to office under the 
constitution of this Commonwealth, who shall not be able to read the constitution 
in the English language, and write his name: Provided, however, That the pro- 
visions of this amendment shall not apply to any person prevented by a physical 
disability from complying with its requisitions nor to any person who now has the 
right to vote, nor to any —, who shall be sixty years of age or upward at the 
time this amendment shall take effect. 


The provision in our constitution is that no man shall vote who 
has not paid his capitation tax. That capitation tax goes to the 
schools. We have such regard for the schools that we wish to keep 
up the school fund in every possible way, and in order that we may 
do that we say that every man must pay that tax before ho shall 
vote, no matter whether he pays the other taxes or not. We do not 
require him to pay taxes for the support of the State government, 
nor for the purpose of meeting the interest on the public debt, nor 
his county, town, or corporation tax; he may default in every one of 
them and still vote, but we do say that, “‘ Here is a tax of one dollar 
only, which goes to the public schools, and you must pay that tax 
before you shall vote;” and we do it out of regard for the public 
schools, not to disfranchise the citizen. It is a sum that any hearty, 
able-bodied man can discharge with two days’ work, or if he is a 
mechanic with one, and thus exercise the right of suffrage. It is no 
disfranchisement; it is a condition imposed on him that = can most 
easily remove, and it only applies to voters, not to the right to hold 
office. A man need not pay any tax to hold office there. 

But how is it in the State of Massachusetts? In that State a man 
can neither vote nor hold office unless he can read the Constitution 
of the United States and write his name. In order to entitle him to 
vote there it takes six months or a year of hard work. It is not a 
thing to be removed in a short time by a little labor, but by work 
and study for a year or more; and if poverty intervenes, and a man 
must labor each day for his daily bread, if he has not time to go to 
school and learn these things, he can never vote or hold office in that 
State. And yet we hearattacks on the State of Virginia from Massa- 
chusetts that we are derelict and seek to disfranchise our citizens 
because we desire to increase the fund devoted to education by the 
constitution of the State, and require that tax, and that tax only, 
to be paid before any man shall vote, no matter what his color or 
previous condition. 

Mr. DAWES. May I interrupt the Senator? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. For how long? 

Mr. DAWES. The Senator is = 
thought perhaps I might aid him a little 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I have read thé constitution; there it is. 


constitutional law, and I 
about the constitution of 


Mr. DAWES. But you commented on it in a way to show you did 
not understand it. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. The provision is very plain. If the Senator 
wants to ask a question—— 

Mr. DAWES. No; I should like to tell you what it means. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. It does not require you to explain that; it is 
very clear. 

Mr. DAWES. Soit would seem, but it was evident when you came 
to talk about it that you did not understand it. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Now, Mr. President, this movement to elect Rid- 
dleberger is put upon the ground by the republicans of liberalism, 
breaking the solid South, giving the colored people all their rights, 
suppressing all these re outrages. I want to look into the sin- 
cerity of that a little, and see how true that is; see what this man 
ee around whom the republican Senators are now rallyin 
as a sort of champion, as they say, of a free ballot, has done and sai 
to deserve their support for such a reason, and what the party that 
he belongs to in the State has done, and how true is their claim of 
progress and advancement. 

I read what my colleague, who aspires to be Mr. Riddleberger’s 
biographer, quoted from alate manifesto of that gentleman, and if I 
am not mistaken—if I am I can be corrected—Mr. Riddleberger said 
that he had opposed both in the Legislature and before the people 
the amendment to the constitution by which the prepayment of the 
capitation tax was required in order to vote. I have looked into Mr. 
Riddleberger’s record on that subject, and let us see what it is. The 
law proposing this amendment to the constitution was passed on the 
20th of March, 1875. Our constitution in Virginia provides how it 
may be amended. It is done by one Legislature passing a law pro- 
posing the amendment by a majority of the members elected to each 
house. Then public notice is given of that law three months in ad- 
vance of the next election of members of the Legislature, and it has 
to be adopted by a second Legislature by the same vote, a majority 
of all the members of each house. Then that second Legislature pro- 
vides that it shall be submitted to a vote of the people, and it only 
becomes a part of the constitution when it has passed two Legisla- 
tures and been ratified by the people. 

Mr. Riddleberger and his party in the State had these three oppor- 
tunities to contest this constitutional amendment, and let us see what 
they did. He was a member of the Legislature that passed it. I 
have the journal of that body, and here is the record of the question 
coming up on that particular constitutional amendment, and I find 
the yeas and nays recorded upon it. On page 455 you will see that 
Mr. Riddleberger was then a member of the Legislature from the 
county of Shenandoah. Now I will ask the Clerk to look among the 
yeas and nays and state whether he sees Mr. Riddleberger voting 
against it. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

The vote required by the constitution was recorded as follows: 

Yras—Messrs. Speaker, Alexander, Allen, Armentrout, Armstrong, Bagwell, 
Banks, Barnes, Beaton, Bohannon, Brooks, Campbell, J. A. Carter, A. I. Clark, 
Cockerille, Coghill, Crank, Critz, Davis, Dooley, Finney, Fitzpatrick, Flood, Foster, 
Friend, Gaines, Gardner, P. Gibson, Gilman, Graves, Griflith, Hale, Henderson, 
Hoenniger, Holbrook, William Hoskins, Howard, Hudgin, Hunter, James Jett, Jor- 
dan, B. W. Lacy, J. H. Lacy, Lamkin, Lee, Lewis, Lightner, Lovell, Lovenstein, Ly- 
brook, Magruder, Massey, McMullan, Montague, Moore, Morrison, Ould, Pannill, 
Pendleton, Powell, Richmond, Scruggs, Shumate, Spratt, Strother, Stuart, Swann, 
ane Taylor, Wallace, Webb, Wharton, Williams, Winn, Withers, and 

Tinto~iteemne. Bickings, Branch, Jack Carter, Cecil, Matt Clark, Cox, Fulkenson, 
Gilliam, Goodwyn, Grayson, Hamilton, Harris, Hill, John T. Hoskins, P. K. Jones, 
R. S. Jones, Lemmon, Lipscomb, May, McGonigal, W. A. Nash, Nickens, Rains, 
Stovall, Syphax, Thomas, Turner, Webber, Whittaker, and Young—30. 

.Mr. JOHNSTON. You do not find Mr. Riddleberger’s name there. 
Now turn over on the next page, and see if a little while after he did 
not vote on some little bill. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

. Special order No. 49. House engrossed bill for the management of land pur- 
chasers and actual settlers in Virginia, and to repeal an act approved March 29, 
1873, entitled an act for the encouragement of immigration, came up. 

The ——- by Mr. Foster to reconsider the vote by white the bill was rejected 
was a; . 

The question recurring on the passage of the bill was put, and decided in the 
affirmative—yeas 70, nays 37. 

The vote required by the constitution was recorded as follows: 

Yeas—Messrs. * * * Riddleberger. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. There in the Legislature of Virginia, Mr. Rid- 
dleberger being present, as that journal shows, and this great measure 
about which so much is now said in regard to his position, and on 
which he is championed on this floor, being up, he sits there dumb— 
dumb when it was time to speak and now clamorous when the time 
has passed. 

On this subject of what the readjusting party has done in the State 
of Virginia and what they a to do to entitle them to what is 
now claimed for them, I shail have to give a little history, and I want 
to call attention to the fact, in the first place, that on the 5th day of 
January last the readjusters of Virginia issued an address signed 
‘‘ William Mahone, chairman,” in which this statement is made: 

And yet when the 1st day of January came— 

That is, the 1st day of January, 1880— 


though funderism had controlled the government without interruption to the very 
day, it was ascertained and disclosed by the auditor installed by your party that 
the treasury contained $22,497.09, &c. 


Thus the readjusters, through their chairman, my colleague, not 
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only admit but charge that the funder party had held control of the 
government without interruption to the ist of January, 1880, and 
were responsible for the previous legislation. At the Mozart Hall 
meeting the same declaration was made by Mr. Blair, the temporary 
chairman, who said : 

Thene have been freed and the State has been ravaged throughout her bor- 
ders, and her territory has been rent in twain. Regard to these facts should be 
had in any ustment. The conservative party had had control ever since re- 
construction, and yet no relief has come. 

Then if this was true, and if there was any legislation in the inter- 
est of reform, economy, and public education, it was the work of the 
funders or Bourbons and not of the readjusters. The readjusters 
came into possession of the Legislature in 1879. Here are the acts of 
their Assembly of 1879~’80, and they paid what was only a just and 
due compliment to the conservative party of the State, because in 
that whole volume there is not one single law for the protection of 
schools, or preserving the school-fund, or making any other reform. 
But the readjuster legislature found the work of the preceding con- 
servative body so perfect and so complete and so good and so wise 
and so just that they did not even undertake to change or correct 
it. Here in the volume of their acts, they did not even pass a law 
imposing taxes for the support of the government, nor one improv- 
ing the public revenues; they did not try to doit. They took every- 
thing as the Bourbon democrats had left it. They found the legisla- 
tion of the Bourbons like a perfect statue from which nothing could 
be taken and to which nothing could be added. They virtually ad- 
mitted that by their failure to perform that duty usual and proper in 
legislative bodies, to raise and sseeeee the annual revenue, that 
they could not improve upon the laws as they found them. They 
— the work of the Bourbons, conceded its wisdom and fitness, 
and let it stand. 

So when they complain of what the funders have done, there is 
their record. If what the funders have done, if what the McCulloch 
legislature did was wrong, if they had a, public funds, 
if they had imposed improper taxation, if they had made taxes too 
high or too low, if they were unjust or illegal or unconstitutional, 
then it was the imperative duty of that Legislature to correct these 
things; but they did not even make the effort. 

Now, on the subject of schools, about which so much clamor has 
been made, During the funder reign, in addition to the fact I re- 
ferred to the other day that the Legislature,long before they were 
required to do so by the constitution of the man pas public schools 
into operation, the Bourbons passed what is called the Henkel bill, 
which protected the school fund in the counties. It was claimed that 
if all the money collected from the people was put into the treasury 
and mixed together there might be danger that some of it would be 
diverted from the schools; and to prevent that the Henkel bill was 
passed by one of those Bourbon-funder legislatures, by which it was 
provided that the school fund of each county should be kept in the 
county and never go to the treasury at all, so as to make it impossi- 
ble that there could be any misapplication of the fund in the way 
charged. 

That was one of the Bourbon measures; and if the schools now are 
efficient it is on account of that Henkel bill and other measures to 
which I will refer. I want to read what the superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction says about this Bourbon measure. The Henkel bill 
was passed in March, 1879, by the same Legislature that passed the 
McCulloch bill and who are now denounced as the enemies of the 
public-school system. I read from the last report of the superin- 
tendent of public instruction in Virginia: 

Under the act of March 3, 1879, commonly called the Henkel act, the amount 
apportioned November 29, 1879, was $459,515.95. 

That is the sum this Bourbon measure secured the schools, and the 
Riddleberger bill only claims for them under its provisions the an- 
aan sum of $431,700, for this is one of the recitals in its long pream- 

e: 

Whereas the necessary ees of conducting the government, after adopting 
and applying every practicable measure of reform and economy, cannot safely be 
estimated below the sum of $900,000, and the proportion of such estimated revenue 
due to the public schools will be $431,700. 

There on the face of the bill itself it is stated that the portion of 
the revenue going under it to the public schools is $431,700, and on 
the other hand the Henkel or Bourbon bill yielded to the schools 
the sum of $459,515.95, or twenty-odd thousand dollars more than 
the pro d Riddleberger bill. 

But that is not all. There is another bill which Mr. Riddleberger 
himself Las indorsed, as I have already read here, in the controversy 
in the congressional election last fall between Mr. Allen and Mr. 
Paul about this very question of the public schools—Allen claimin 
that what the public schools were then getting was due to the Henke 
bill, and Paul and Riddleberger claiming that it was due also to an- 
other bill passed in 1877~'78, by which an amount was required to be 

id quarterly out of the treasury to the counties. There, the read- 
justers say, is where the help came from. No matter where it came 
from, it was a Bourbon measure either way. The Bourbons’ had 
power, according to my colleague, until 1880. Both the Henkel bill 
and that of 1877~78 were their measures, and the only question even 
— » readjusters is, which of these two acts did most for our 
schools 

That is not the only thing, Mr. President. During the time the 


Bourbons were in power let us see whether they made any reforms in 
the State. Recollect, as I said before, that when we started it was 
under difficult circumstances. Everybody will admit that the situa- 
tion was one which required wisdom and in which difficulties might 
be expected to be encountered at every step. But when we got the 
government into operation and found what the troubles were, step 
by step these Bourbons sought to reform them and have done so suc- 
cessfully. 

They have diminished the public burdens in more ways than one. 
In the first place, under acts of Bourbon legislatures biennial ses- 
sions of the Legislature were provided, and one-half the legislative 
expenses thus cut off. In the second place the number of members 
of the Legislature was reduced and thus a large saving was effected. 
In the next place their pay was cutdown, and thus another economy 
practiced. Salaries generally through the State were reduced, and 
the bill to which I have alluded, the bill of 1877~78, and the Henkel 
bill were passed, by which the school fund was put out of the reach 
of being captured for any other purpose. And by the operation of 
the McCulloch bill about two hundred and forty thousand dollars 
a year of the interest upon the public debt was saved. 

These are the reforms made by the Bourbon legislature; and if 
now the State has more means at its control, if it has more money to 
apply to the public debt and to public education, it is because the 
Bourbons did these — 

Let me examine a little further this alleged progressive and free 
and liberal movement in the State of Virginia. I find some resolu- 
tions yee lately by republicans in that State. I have here a paper 
signed by John Callahan, chairman republican executive committee, 
Portsmouth, Virginia; Jacob E. Reid, chairman Norfolk County re- 
publican executive committee; T. F. Paige, jr., chairman Norfolk 
City executive committee; Richard Goodson, secretary of Portsmouth 
republican executive committee; Z.T. Hutchins, sr., secretary Norfolk 
eee republican executive committee; and W. H. Mills, secretary 
Norfolk City republican executive committee, who certify to the 
adoption of certain resolutions, in which they say that they represent 
6,000 republican voters, and it is resolved— 

That as republicans we cannot conscientiously saueeye of the proceedings of the 
recent convention held in the city of Petersburgh, and we desire all good repub- 
licans to beware of those men who claim to be the champions of “liberalism.” 

Those gentlemen, occupying a conspicuous position in the repub- 
lican party, and representing, as they say, 6,000 republicans, seem to 
think that this “liberal ” movement is a wolf in sheep’s clothing. 

And now let me show something of the spirit which moves and 
animates this party in Virginia. I read now from what is a reported 
speech of Mr. John Paul, of Rockingham, a prominent readjuster, 
who bas been elected to Congress from the seventh district. This 
speech is reported as having been made at the Mozart Hall conven- 
tion, and I suppose it was made there. See how liberal this is: 

The people are here in grand convocation, to take their own affairs into their 
own hands; and he was proud to see so vast a gathering. They had trusted too 
long to others, only to be deceived ; and now there is to be an organization that 
shall secure discip ine and carry out the will of the majority. ‘There must be no 
truce with traitors ; and a drum-head court-martial must await all deserters. 

Some resolution was passed in the city of Norfolk only a few days 
ago by the readjusters, and I will read the first, and before reading 
it I wish to call attention to what you yourself, sir, [Mr. Hoar in the 
chair, | said on this floor within the last day or two, I believe. You, 
or the Senator from Maine, [Mr. HaLx,}] I do not now remember 
which, took occasion to warn us that this wasanation. A “ nation” 
was the language that you used, not a mere aggregation of States 
and Territories, but a nation. Let us see whether the readjusters 
down in Virginia think that this is a nation or not, and what they 
would accord to people outside of the State. They enunciate stronger 
State-rights doctrines than anybody in the South ever uttered. Here 
is their resolution : 

That we, thereadjusters of the city of Norfolk, and others, heretofore acting with 
the so-called democratic and republican parties, hereby express our hearty approba- 
tion of the manly and independent course pursued by ‘General ManonzE, Senator 
from Virginia, upon the floor of Congress, in refusing to co-operate with BAYARD, 
who had ly misrepresented him and his party and who lacked the iness to 
correct his misstatements when informed of them ; or to goin caucus with Hamp- 
TON, VANCE, and MorGAN, who came from repudiating States, to teach honesty to 
and defeat our party in Virginia who were striving for a just and equitable set- 


tlementof the State debt; or to act with JoHNsTON, whose interference with our 
debt question the people of the Commonwealth had emphatically repudiated at the 


polls 

It declared that it was a piece of insolence and intrusion in this 
nation to freemen from the other States to go into Virginia to speak 
in the presidential canvass. They absolutely deny in this nation, as 
you call it, sir, the right of a Senator from another State to raise his 
voice in Virginia in a presidential campaign. Not only that, but the 
Mr. JOHNSTON referred to there is myself, a man who was born in Vir- 
ginia, and whose people have lived there for more than one hundred 
years. They spoke of my “interference” in the affairs of my own 
State. They are so intolerant as to denounce the fact that I ventured 
to express an opinion on the State debt, and ventured to do what 
other citizens of the State had a right to do, to vote and to speak. 
That is now the party of free speech and free opinion and free action, 
= party of the nation, that you gentlemen are defending so strongly 

ere. 

I will read now some extracts from some of the readjuster papers 

in order to see if we can get at what the principles of the party are. 


1881. 
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My colleague the other day read with disapprobation, as I understood 
him, from a speech delivered by Major John W. Daniel, in which he 
talked about greenbacks, national banks, &c. Here is a leading edi- 
torial from the Richmond Whig of July 11, 1878. I will read what 
that paper says. Here is what he says the country wants: 

1. A deluge of greenbacks. Our present sufferings are mainly due to the 
scarcity of currency and the apprehension that it may be still scarcer. The way 
to mest the evil is to drown out the money-changers as you would so many bur- 
rowed rats—flood them with greenbacks. 

7 * * + a . * 

2. It is the credit system by which the money-dealer has his strongest hold upon 
the toiling millions. Abolish that, and humanity is free and stands on solid ground. 
It is by the credit system that the money-dealer gets interest on five times as much 
money as he has, and thereby makes the rest of the community hewers of wood 
and drawers of water for his benefit—in a word, his abject slaves. To thisend all 
that is necessary is a clause in the State and Federal constitutions to the effect that 
no contract between individuals shall be enforced in any court. That will settle the 
matter. 

Further this editorial says: 

‘We shall then ba able to make a bonfire of that law library in Washington of 
40,000 volumes, ani all other law libraries in which conclusive authority may be 
found for every rascality conceived by the human intellect. 

That library contains the decisions of Marshall, of Taney, of Chase, 
and of Waite. Further, I read from a speech made by W. W. New- 
man on the 23d of September, 1878. This Newman was then a can- 
didate for Congress in the Richmond district, and was elected a judge 
by the readjusters last winter, and is now a judge. They elected him 
judge after the sentiments that he delivered then. See how fit this 
man is for a judge. He said: 

Now, gentlemen, before we resume a specie currency, I submit that according to 
all aceees of equity and justice, it is the duty of this Government to go back 
to the origin of contracts, see what the money was worth as compared with 
gold, and thus reduce all debts to a gold standard. Until this is done, specie 
resumption is the most gigantic swindle ever perpetrated on earth. 

Further he says: 

Sherman has turned the screw of contraction until it has produced 40,000 busi- 
ness failures, with a loss of one thousand millions to the country. 

Still further on he says: 

The Government, before returning to gold and redeemable paper, is bound by 
phe A me ma of justice to reduce all contracts to a gold basis and scale them 
acco gly. 

This man, elected a judge, advocates the scaling of all contracts ; 
and, I suppose, as he was a candidate for Congress, that could only 
be done by Congress. These are some of the declarations of their 
journals and judges. 

In the Mozart Hall convention Mr. Riddleberger made a speech ; 
he was chairman of the committee that reported the resolutions : 

At the night session Mr. Riddleberger, from the committee on business, sub- 
mitted their report, consisting of a statement of our present condition, the objec- 
tions to the McCulloch bill, and the following : 

In view of all these fac 


Says Mr. Riddleberger— 
beleaguered by a clamorous host without, and beset by a combination within. 


That is the way in that published address he designates the credit- 
ors of the State who are only after their just debts, ‘‘ beleaguered by 
a clamorous host without.” 

From the Richmond Whig of July 11, 1878, the leading readjuster 
paper of the State, and from the speeches of the candidates and one 
of their judges, I gather that this is their platform : 

1. A deluge of greenbacks—to drown out the money-changers as you would so 
many burrowed rats—jlood them with greenbacks.—Richmond Whig, of July 11, 1878, 
the leading readjuster Ly in Me 

2. Put a clause in the State and Federal constitutions to the effect that no con- 
tract between individuals shall be enforced in any court.—Same journal. 

3. We shall then be able to make a bonfire of that law library in Washington of 
40,000 volumes, and all other law libraries, in which conclusive authority may be 
found for every rascality by the human intellect.—Same journal. 

Then from the same journal of August 26, 1879: 


4. The truth is thatif Virginia should at once repudiate her whole debt it would 
be the most effective means possible to entice within her borders both capital and 
infmigrants. 

Mr. Frank Blair, temporary chairman, whom I have already quoted, 
said at the Mozart Hall convention : 

Having achieved a t aah in the State on our view of the debt issue, I now 
favor a vigorous application of the readjustment principle to the national debt. 

Then follows the resolution, which I have already read, of the Nor- 
folk City meeting and what I have read from the speech of Mr. 
Newman. 3 

5 oo we gather this from the Riddleberger bill as one of their prin- 
ciples: 

That in its direful operation upon Virginia the reconstruction period was equiv- 
alent to the war, and equally exonerated the State from the payment of interest on 
a just debt. 

However, let me call attention to a little article that I believe ap- 
peared on Friday or Saturday in the National Republican of this city, 
edited by Mr. Gorham, whose name is before the Senate now for the 
Secretaryship, in which he said: 

THE COURT DEMORALIZED. 

It is a fact that all the business before the United States courts in this District 
is at a complete stand-still on account of the failure to nominate a United States 
marshal, and it seems decidedly unjust that the interests of 180,000 citizens should 
be so long jeopardized because the President is unable to come to a decision as to 
the proper person to appoint. It is to be hoped that some one of the many 


ir- 
ants may be selected without further delay, and thus end the present dead lock in 
the courts. 


This is the condition of the business of this District and if that 
nomination should be sent in it would lie on that table and could not 
even be opened because we cannot get into executive session. 

Now I want to say in conclusion that if the republicans in this 
body think it of more importance and interest to the country and a 
more imposing constitutional duty to persist in this effort to elect 
Senate officers where no vacancies exist rather than to fill the vacan- 
cies on the supreme bench in the fifth judicial circuit and the Court 
of Claims, to consider the important treaties known to be pending, 
and to act upon the numerous nominations already sent in by the 
President, well and good. They claim a constitutional majority in 
this body and they must take the responsibility. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Barr in the chair.) The ques- 
tion is on the motion of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. PENDLETON] that 
the resolution be indefinitely postponed. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Mr. President, I desire to appeal to our friends 
on the other side no longer to obstruct the public business by refus- 
~—_ go into executive session. 

r. DAWES. Mr. President, I cannot hear the Senator. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I desire to appeal to our friends on the other 
side of this Chamber no longer to obstruct the public business by re- 
fusing to proceed to the consideration of executive business. We 
have been here for a full month, and yet there has been scarcely any 
of the business performed for which we were convened in executive 
session. I have heard numerous motions made from this side of the 
Chamber to proceed to executive business, and the record will dis- 
close the fact that we have been persistent in our appeals to the other 
side of the Chamber not to obstruct the public business, but to pro- 
ceed to discharge the duties for which we have been called together. 
The Senator from Ohio, [Mr. PENDLETON,] with courteous bearing 
and language, has appealed in a manner that would have been heard 
and respected in almost any deliberative body in the world, and yet 
his appeals have been totally disregarded, and my friend the Senator 
from Tennessee, [Mr. HARRIS,] who has, with a persuasive manner 
and imploring voice, importuned and pleaded with the other side to 
come to the discharge of the duties for which they are here convened, 
and yet his ag, has fallen on deaf ears. the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. Beck] has repeatedly tried to demonstrate to the 
Senator from Massachusetts who has this matter in ——_ (Mr. 
DawEs] that it was his imperative duty to proceed with the con- 
sideration of the public business ; and yet he has been callous and deaf 
to the claims of duty upon him. These appeals have been made to 
the patriotism of the other side of this Chauher, to their sense of 
duty, but made in vain. I come now and appeal to republican Sena- 
tors upon another ground. I appeal no longer to the sense of duty 
that ought to animate that side of the Chamber to progress with the 
public business ; I appeal no longer to their patriotic feelings; but I 
come to ask them—— 

Mr. DAWES. Will the Senator allow me—— 

Mr. SAULSBURY. No, sir; I will make my appeal, and then you 
can speak. 

Mr. DAWES. I wanted before the Senator departed from patriot- 
ism to respond to him. 

Mr.SAULSBURY. Inow come to appeal perhaps to a feeling which 
is more near to the hearts of the other side of the Chamber than that 
of patriotism or a sense of duty. I come to ask them in the name of 
party fealty to ground the weapons of their rebellion against their 
own administration. 

Mr. DAWES. You have no business to speak on that point. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. If there is any man in this land to-day who 
deserves commiseration and pity it is the President of the United 
States. Why, sir, no man ever occupied the presidéntial chair who 
has been treated with such marked disrespect by his own friends. I 
see the papers state that comparatively few persons now call at the 
White House. Even the great press of office-seekers have found that 
the President of the United States is unable to do anything for them, 
and they have ceased to pay their visits to the tenant of the presi- 
dential mansion. He may at this very hour be indulging in soliloquy 
and saying to himself, “1 have been in this office for one month; I 
have been in this mansion, once ae by Madison and Jefferson 
and Adams and all those great men who preceded me, and every man 
that has ever occupied this place has commanded the respect at least 
of his own party but myself. Even my immediate predecessor, Mr. 
Hayes, (whom nobody believed was elected to the Presidency, ) did in 
the early a of his administration at least command some respect ; 
and though his administration was broken down in the Senate Cham- 
ber before he went out of office, completely broken down, and his ad- 
ministration disgraced, di by his own political friends, yet 
even he, in the early days of his administration, did command some 

t, and I sit here unhonored and alone. I did not i this- 
treatment from my republican friends. I supposed that I would 
command respect enough on my own side of the Chamber at least to 
have their co-operation in the performance of my duties; but I have 
sent my messages to the Senate Chamber and they lie unopened ; they 
are not even considered ; no respect is paid to them; they are utterly 
disre, ed by my republican friendsin theSenate. Was ever a Presi- 
dent ted as Iam treated? Certainly it is not within the memory 
of living man that any other President was so contemptuously dis- 
regard: — own political friends in the Senate.” 

r. HOAR and Mr. DAWES addressed the Chair. 
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Mr. SAULSBURY. | I desire not to be interrupted. I want you to 
hear my appeal. Iam making an appeal in behalf of your President, 
and I want you to listen calmly, for in the interest of your own party 
I now appeal to you. ; 

Mr. DA b : 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Perhaps he is saying, “There are some in the 
Senate Chamber from whom I did not expect much better treat- 
ment.” 

Mr. DAWES. We are pretty badly off now. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Perhaps he may be saying, ‘‘ There is a portion 
of the republican party that I did not expect to give me much con- 
sideration, because I antagonized them and the third-term men in the 
Chicago convention; perhaps they are treasuring up some idea of 
avenging a wrong to them, and I might perhaps have expected to meet 
with some opposition from that quarter; but then there is the Sen- 
ator from my own State, the man that I went to the Chicago conven- 
tion for the purpose of nominating, and he, too, sits in silence and does 
not give respect to the messages which I send to the Senate. Perhaps 
he is dreaming that I was not loyal to him at Chicago—that I did not 
desire his nomination by the convention—that I was false and treach- 
erous. Can it be such thoughts disturb his soul? If so, alas! he 
wrongs me. I despise treachery, and hate the man that betraysa 
trust— 

May life’s unblessed cup for him 
Be dragged with treacheries to the brim ; 
And when from earth his spirit flies, 
Just prophet, let the damned one dwell 
Full in the sight of Paradise, 
Beholding Heaven and feeling Hell. 

“No, my own Senator does not, cannot believe that I was false to 
him at Chicago. Why, then, does he sit in silence? Then there is 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Dawrs] that has charge of 
the resolution obstructing executive business. I served with him in 
the other House; we were friends then; but he has turned against 
me, and will not let my messages be opened and considered. And 
then there is the other Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar] 
who presided so conspicuously over the convention that gave me the 
nomination, and he, too, has turned against me; I did not expect 
that from him. I remember the joy that lit up his countenance 
when my name was announced as the nominee; but I begin to 
believe now that the satisfaction he manifested then was not so much 
on my own account as it was that he assisted to defeat the third- 
term candidate. He sat with me, too, on the electoral commission, 
he is privy to all the secrets of which I am cognizant with reference 
to that affair, and I had not expected that that Senator would have 
turned his hand against me. 

“Then there are the Senators from Maine; I ought to have their 
co-operation, for we served together in the other House. There was 
perhaps some little jealousy, some little rivalry about the leadership 
of our parity in the House of Representatives; but that should have 
passed away when I was called to another sphere. They ought to 
remember that I took my premier from their State, and whatever dis- 
grace is brought upon my administration must be shared by their own 
particular friend, the Secretary of State; and one of them ought 
especially to remember that by so taking my premier from that State 
he had an opportunity given to him to be elevated to the Senate. I 
= not expected that kind of treatment from the Senators from 

ne. 

“Then there is the Vice-President, he whose name was inscribed 
with my own on every banner and whose image is now stuck up in 
almost every junk-shop beside my own; he ought not to turn his heel 
against me. Byhis casting vote he has assisted to put the Senate into 
such a position that they now will not give any respect to my mes- 
sages sent to them. Was ever a President in such a lamentable con- 
dition?” Such perhaps are the thoughts, if not the language, of the 
President. 

Now,I appeal to you, republican Senators, in behalf of your own 
President. Disgrace is being brought on his administration by the 
very fact that his party is seeking to make alliance with repudiation 
throughout the country. Disgrace is about to be entailed upon his 
aed as well as upon the man himself by the contempt with which 

6 is treated. I appeal to you, gentlemen, to stop—stop this greed 
for a few offices, and march up to the a of public duty. 
Perhaps the Vice-President ought himself to go, being so near to the 
throne and the heir-apparent to it, he ought at once to go and tell the 
President in his despair that you are engaged in a more important 
duty ; that the Senator from Virginia has assisted you to organize the 
Senate, and, animated by gratitude, that noblest feeling of humanity, 
you have a higher duty to perform than that which you owe to the 
President of the United States. Send your Vice-President, and let 
him pour into the executive ear the words of consolation and hope; 
tell him that after this more important function has been discharged 
pon you will take up the messages he has sent here and act upon 

em. 

Now, I appeal to you, my republican friends, if you have no patri- 
otic sense of duty to prompt you, I ask you in the name of party 
fealty to give some attention to your President, and perform the duty 
for which you were called together in executive session. I hope 
this appeal will not be in vain. I have volunteered it as a friend to 
the President, whom I have known long, and for whom I have had a 
high regard, seeing the unfortunate position in which he is placed, 
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and that his administration is in danger of sharing the same fate as 
that of his immediate predecessor, of being broken down. 

I appeal to Senators to sustain the President of your own choice, 
and we on this side will co-operate with you, so that his administra- 
tion shall not go down despised and neglected at its very beginning. 

Mr. DAWES. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of executive business. 

Mr. DAWES. I have the floor, I believe. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Massachusetts was 
recognized before the motion was made. 

Mr. DAWES. Let us continue the exercises of this solemn occasion 
by a few brief remarks. [Laughter.] The delusion into which the 
Senator from Delaware has fallen—— 

Mr. SAULSBURY. My motion was to go into executive session, 
and it is not debatable. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator did not submit the mo- 
tion until the Senator from Massachusetts had asked for the floor and 
it had been awarded to him. The motion was then made, but it was 
not then in order. 

Mr. DAWES. I was about to say, Mr. President, that the delusion 
into which the Senator from Delaware had fallen, that he was the 
President of the United States, was not the only delusion which seems 
to have got possession of him. He is greatly mistaken and does not 
seem to be aware of where he is, when he appeals to what he calls 
this side of the Chamber to regard the will of the majority and to 
evoke the assistance of the distinguished Senator from Tennessee in 
order to bring back what he calls this side of the Chamber to a sense 
of duty. The last distinguished effort of that Senator was rebuked 
by a considerable, certainly an emphatic and indisputable majority of 
the Senate. It is the Senate that the Senator from Delaware is quar- 
reling with, not this side. The Senate is against him. The Senate 
decided, not by an even, but by a positive and pronounced majority 
on the very last record that they would not do what the Senator from 
Delaware, in the most solemn, I will not say pealm-singing, but de- 
vout tone, invoked what he called this side of the Senate to do. Will 
not the Senator from Delaware admit the a, b, c, the rndiment of 
principle upon which all this fabric rests, that the majority shall rule? 

Mr. PENDLETON. Mr. President—— 

Mr. DAWES. Icannot be interrupted at this interesting moment. 

Mr. PENDLETON. I only interrupt to make a statement of fact 
to the Senator which I am sure would interest him just at this par- 
ticular moment. 

Mr. DAWES. Well, I would not disappoint the Senator. 

Mr. PENDLETON. I only desire to call the attention of the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts to the fact that the majority which he says 
was so decided this morning arose from the circumstance that two of 
the gentlemen on that side forgot their pairs and inadvertently voted. 

Mr. DAWES. Ah, indeed! Mr. President, I will submit it at this 
moment—we will have no further question—just take the vote on 
the resolution, and if the resolution has not a majority at this mo- 
ment I will hold my peace forever. Will the Senator accept the 
Lae jpmean ? He questions the idea of a majority. I say to him I 
will submit that question, and, as the people say who distribute the 
Holy Writ, ‘“‘ without note or comment.” I will submit the question 
now to the Senate, and as the majority shall be recorded, so shall 
he or I forever hold our peace. I say it is the majority, it is the 
Senate—for what the majority is is the Senate—that the Senator from 
Delaware who quotes Moore and Byron and all the ancient poets is 
quarreling with. 

I went into an insane asylum a little while ago, and the first man I 
met came and shook hands and said to me, ‘‘I am the President of 
the United States.” [Laughter.] 

Mr. SAULSBURY. What was his name? 

Mr. DAWES. I do not know his name. The man who gets that 
delusion into his head and undertakes to talk as if from the Execu- 
tive Mansion would say anything. [Laughter.] Now, if my friends 
on the other side have any doubt about the majority and will just 
join me in settling it forever, I will ask for a vote on the resolution. 

_Mr. SAULSBURY. I submitted a motion to go into executive ses- 
sion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. TheSenator from Delawaremoves—— 

Mr. DAWES. Why will not the Senator test the question of the 
majority by a vote on the resolution? 3 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Because I want to carry you into executive 
session to perform your duty. ; 

Mr. DAWES. If the majority say they will go into executive ses- 
sion, well and good ; but they have just said they would not ; and if 
you will just submit this question to the majority of the Senate, I 
will pledge you my word to move myself in ten minutes to go into 
executive session. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. The question is on the motion I have made. 

Mr. DAWES. I am afraid the Senator is not half as sincere as he 
thinks he is about this anxiety to go into exécutive session. 

Mr. FARLEY. Mr. President, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of executive business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That motion is now pending, made 

by the Senator from Delaware. The question is on that motion. 

Mr. SAULSBURY and others called for the yeas and nays, and 

they were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 
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Mr. BROWN, (when his name was called.) On this question I am 
paired with the Senator from Nebraska, [Mr. VAN WYCK.] 

Mr. FARLEY, (when his name was called.) I am paired with my 
colleague, [Mr. R.] I do not see him in his seat, and therefore 
I decline to vote. 

Mr. HARRIS, (when his name was called.) On this question I am 
paired with the Senator from New York, [Mr. CONKLING,] and upon 
all kindred questions. I should vote “yea” if at liberty to do so. 

Mr. HAWLEY, (when his name was called.) For this afternoon I 
am paired with the Senator from Indiana, [Mr. VOORHEES. ] 

Mr. COKE, (when Mr. Maxry’s name was called.) My colleague 
(Mr. Maxry jis paired with the Senator from Colorado, [Mr. TELLER. ] 

Mr. MORRILL, (when his name was called.) Iam paired with the 
Senator from Mississippi, [Mr. Smee 

Mr. TELLER, (when his name was called.) On this question Iam 
paired with the Senator from Texas, [Mr. MaxEy.] If he were pres- 
ent, I should vote “nay.” : 

Mr. VEST, (when his name was called.) I am paired with the 
Senator from Kansas, [Mr. PLumB,] and I announce the pair now for 
the day. 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. ROLLINS. The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. SAUNDERS] is 
paired with the Senator from Kentucky, [Mr. ae 

Mr. HARRIS. I see the Senator from New York [Mr. CONKLING] 
in the Chamber, and I therefore record my vote. I vote “yea.” I 
call the attention of the Senator from New York to the fact that I 
have recorded my vote. 

Mr. CONKLING. If the honorable Senator allows his vote tostand, 
I will vote if that is agreeable to him. 

Mr. ALLISON, (after having voted in the negative.) I desire to 
withdraw my vote, having voted under a misapprehension. I am 
paired with the Senator from West Virginia, [Mr. Davis.] 

Mr. CONKLING. As the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. HARRIS] 
has voted, I vote “nay.” 

Mr. FAIR. Iam paired with my colleague, [Mr. Jonzs, of Nevada. ] 

The result was announced—yeas 26, nays 27; as follows: 


YEAS—26. 
Bayard, Gorman, Johnston, Pugh, 
Beck, Groome, onas, Ransom, 
Butler, Grover, Jones of Florida, Saulsbury, 
Call, Hampton, amar, Slater, 
Camden, Harris, McPherson, Vance. 
Cockrell, Hill of Georgia, Morgan, 
Coke, Jackson, Pendleton, 
NAYS—27. 
Anthony, Dawes, Ingalls, Platt of Conn., 
, Edgerton, Kellogg, Platt of N. Y., 
Burnside, Ferry, ' Rollins, 
Cameron of Pa., ‘rye, MceDi Sawyer, 
Cameron of Wis., Hale, MeMillan, Sewell, 
Conger, Harrison, Mahone, Sherman 
Conkling, Hoar, Mitchell, 
ABSENT—23. . 
Allison, Farley, Maxey, Van Wyck, 
Brown, Garland, Miller, est, 
Davis of Illinois, George, Morrill, Voorhees, 
Davisof W. Va., Hawley, Plumb, ‘alker, 
Edmunds, Hill of ( Colorado, Saunders, 
Fair, Jones of Nevada, ‘Teller, 


So the motion was not agreed to. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, inasmuch as—— 

Mr. DAWES. I hope now, as the Senate have decided, they will 
take this vote—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from South Carolina is 
entitled to the floor. 

Mr. BUTLER. Inasmuch as our friends on the other side decline 
to go into executive session and attend to the business for which we 
yere convoked, I move that the Senate do now adjourn. 

Mr. DAWES. I hope we shall not abandon the business before 
the Senate. 

Mr. BUTLER. The Senate very clearly declines to transact busi- 
ness, and therefore I wish to adjourn. 

Mr. DAWES. The Senator from Massachusetts is willing to sub- 
mit to the majority. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion of the 
Senator from South Carolina, that the Senate do now adjourn. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BUTLER. My friend from Florida desires to submit some 
remarks, and therefore I withdraw the motion for the present. 

Mr. DAWES. I am glad the motion is withdrawn. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. Mr. President, I was not in my seat the 
other evening when the honorable Senator from Illinois [Mr LoGaN] 
took occasion to refer to some grave occurrence in my State in con- 
nection with the elections, some outrage porous upon an animal. 
I do not know how much that might weigh with the comitry, but as 
we all have a very t disposition to keep up the character of that 
little Commonwealth for peace and order, I am not willing to let 
what the Senator said pass without a little notice from me. It is 
true my colleague [ Mr. CAL] was here at the time and very properly 
put in a denial to the statement of the outrage ; but after looking at 
the Recorp I felt that something more might be said in justice to 
my people; and I do not propose now to bring forward any demo- 
cratic authority, but I propose to show from the very highest repub- 


lican authority that these constant imputations which are being cast 


upon the people of the State which I partly represent here have no 
foundation in truth and are circulated in my opinion for nothing in 
the world but to warp the public mind of the North, the great body 
of whose people never have an opportunity of looking into the inter- 
nal condition of things in the South. 

I was a year or two ago very much delighted when the Senator 
from Maine, now the Secretary of State, (Mr. Blaine,) who always 
illuminated this Chamber by his presence, in speaking of the con- 
dition of things in Florida, took occasion to except that State from 
the number of Southern Commonwealths upon which he was willin 
to raise the charge of violence and wrong. While I believe wit 
respect to the other communities of.the South that all that has been 
said is just as far short of the truth asin to Florida, still I know 
from my own personal knowledge and observation that the public 
press of this country has been filled with slanders, vile and infamous, 
with respect to the condition of things there. 

Now, Mr. President, I propose to read from the message of the 
governor of Florida, a republican governor, in 1874. pon the 
assembling of the Legislature of that State he took occasion to speak 
to the representatives of the people, and indeed to the whole country, 
in regard to the internal condition of the Commonwealth over which 
he was called upon to preside as chief magistrate—Governor Stearns, 
whose republicanism I think will not be questioned by any gentle- 
man on the other side of the Chamber. He said: 

During the past year peace, the offspring of contentment and harbinger of er- 
ity, Eas ncovaliod Uunehans the State. ° The laws have generally ce Sal ae. 
cuted. Crime has perceptibly diminished, especially offenses of the higher grades. 
The election last November was with unprecedented order and quiet, and it 
is believed that a fair expression of the people’s will was had. I have yet to learn 
of asingle collision or disturbance at the polls between races or opposing parties 
growing out of that exciting contest. 

Frootom of political opinion and action has been accorded alike to all and rec- 
ognized as an essential a of ——— Equal civil and political 

_ are denied to none, and the most c good-will prevails among all classes 
of our people. We need no congressional enactment or other interference to se- 
— any class of our citizens the full enjoyment of their just constitutional 
Ti \° 

SSince slavery and secession are things of the past, buried beyond the possibility 
of resurrection ; since all the States are restored to their consiitationsl 2 relations 
with the General Government, and a true and lasting peace has come; since equal 
civil rights and political privileges are guaranteed to all, irrespective of race, 
color, or previous condition of servitude—has not the time come when we may 
safely recur to fundamental principles which underlie our system of government 
as established by our fathers, and base our political action upon them! Itisa 
sound political maxim that ‘a frequent recurrence to the fundamental principles 
of government is essential to civil liberty.” I believe there isa strong feeling 
among all c! of our citizens for a radical reform in governmental rs and a 
more economical expenditure of the public moneys. I believe there is a true de- 
sire for a more perfect restoration of friendly and fraternal relations and mutual 
confidence between all sections of our common country. The citizens of Florida 
are loyal to the Government, and would cheerfully render any assistance in their 
power to —— and defend it. A patriotism as broad and comprehensive as the 
American Union their hearts, and I doubt if any State has a more loyal 
and patriotic class of citizens than the people of Florida are to-day. 

That is the evidence that I produce to support the character of the 
people of that State from the republican governor to the Legislature 
in 1874, written with full knowledge of the history of the past, in 
the midst, I may say, of some excitement and after we had passed 
through many exciting local contests in that State. 

Now, need I say to Senators that there has been no material change 
in the condition of public sentiment in that Commonwealth, and that 
the situation as presented to the country and to the State by Gov- 
ernor Stearns in 1874 has been its condition from that day to this? 
And when gentlemen get up here and try to make it appear that we 
are lawless and ready to cut each other’s throats over an election 
matter, it is an imposition on the intelligence of this people, and it 
brings to my mind some of the melancholy chapters in the history of 
darker days. I am reminded by it of a passage in Macaulay which I 
cannot forbear to read. It only shows that history repeats itself 


-| when the designs and purposes of men are the same. Those who have 


read the history of other countries and times will remember the con- 
dition of things in ae in the reign of Charles II when party 
feeling, I suppose, ran higher than at any other time in its history 
and each resorted to every possible means to crush the other; the 
court was supposed to be in sympathy with the Catholics and under 
the leadership of France, and every falsehood that could possibly be 
taken hold of was nurtured by the opposition to crush the opposing 
party. The infamous history of Titus Oates is familiar to all. The 
tales that he invented and which were received by ¢ statesmen 
as truths and put before the country to warp the English mind afford 
some instructive lessons that we ought to profit by. Speaking of the 
condition of things, Macaulay says: 

Meanwhile the courts of justice, which ought to be in the midst of political com- 
motion sure places of refuge for the innocent of every party, were disgraced by 
wilder passions and fouler corruptions than were to be found even on the hus- 
tings. The tale of Oates, though it had sufficed to convulse the whole realm, would 
not, unless confirmed by other evidence, suffice to d the humblest of those 
whom he had accused. For, by the old law of England, two witnesses are neces- 
sary to establish a charge of treason. But the success of the first impostor pro- 
duced its natural consequences. In afew weeks he had been from penury 
and obscurity to opulence, to power which made him the dread of princes and 
nobles, and to notoriety such as has for low and bad minds all the attractions of 
glory. He was notlong without coadjutors and rivals. A wretch named Coostaira, 
who had earned a livelihood in Sco by going d to conventicles an 
then informing against the preachers, led the way. , @ noted swindler, fol- 
lowed; and soon from all the brothels, gambling houses, and Spanging houses of 
London, false witnesses poured forth to swear away the lives of Roman Catholics. 
One came with a story about an army of 30,000 men who were to muster in the dis- 
guise of pilgrims at Corunna and to sail thence to Wales. Another had been 
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promised canonization and £500 to murder the king. A third had stepped into an 
eating house in Covent Garden, and had there h a t+ Roman Catholic banker 
vow, in the hearing of all the eo and drawers, to kill the hereticaltyrant. Oates, 
that hemight not be eclipsed by his imitators, soon added a large supplement to his 
original narrative. He had the portentous impudence to affirm, among other things, 
that he had once stood behind a door which was ajar, and had there overheard the 
* queen declare thatshe had resolved to give her consent to the assassination of her hus- 
band. The vulgar believed and the highest magistrates pretended to believe even such 
fictions as these. The chief judges of the realm were corrupt, cruel, and timid. 
The leaders of the country y encouraged the prevailing delusion. The most 
respectable among them, indeed, were themselves so far deluded as to believe the 
greater of the evidence of the plot to be true. Such men as Shaftesbury and 
Bucking am doubtless perceived that the whole was a romance. But it was a 
romance which served their turn ; and to their seared consciences the death of an 
innocent man gave no more uneasiness than the death of a partridge. The juries 
took of the feelings then common throughout the nation and were enco ed 

y the bench to indulge those feelings withoutrestraint. The multitude applauded 
Oates and his confederates, hooted and pelted the witnesses who appeared on be- 
half = the accused, and shouted with joy when the verdict of guilty was pro- 
noun . 

This history, written with respect to an enlightened people, teaches 
us how far prejudice for a time may glow against the claims of jus- 
tice. The man who created all that furor, who had succeeded in im- 
pressing the mind of the court, was afterward whipped at the cart’s 
tail as an infamous scoundrel and villain who had sworn away the 
lives of his fellow-countrymen. 

I say, Mr. President, when such grave accusations are brought for- 
ward here which impeach the character of your fellow-citizens in 
other portions of the Union, it is not proper in the Senate of the 
United States to let an accusation of that kind rest upon the simple 
statement of any one individual. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I move to lay the resolution of the 
Senator from Massachusetts on the table. 

Mr. DAWES. Why not take a vote on the resolution itself ? 

Mr. HARRIS. The motion is not debatable, Mr. President. 

Mr. DAWES. I know; but I inquire of the Senator. 

Mr. HARRIS. Because I choose to move to lay it on the table. 
That is the shortest method of getting rid of it, and one quite satis- 
factory to myself. 

Mr. DAWES. Oh, take the test vote on the resolution itself. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion of the 
Senator from Tennessee to lay the pending resolution on the table. 

Mr. HARRIS. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. ALLISON, (when his name was called.) Iam paired on this 
question with the Senator from West Virginia, [Mr. Davis.] If he 
were present, I should vote “nay.” 

Mr. BROWN, (when his name was called.) I am still paired with 
the Senator from Nebraska, [Mr. VAN WYCK. ] 

Mr. FARLEY, (when his name was called.) I am paired with my 
colleague, [Mr. MILLER, ] whom I do not see in his seat. 

Mr. COKE, (when Mr. Maxry’s name was called.) My colleague 
{ Mr. Maxey ] is paired with the Senator from Colorado, [Mr. TELLER. ] 
I make the announcement now for the day. 

Mr. MORRILL, (when his name was called.) I am paired to-day 
with the Senator from Mississippi, [Mr. GEORGE. ] 

Mr. SAUNDERS, (when bis name was called.) On another vote I 
announced the transfer of the pair between the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. W1ILLIAMs] and myself to the Senator from Kansas, [ Mr. 
INGALLS.] The Senator from Kansas is nbw in his seat, and I shall 
not vote on this question on account of the pair. 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I desire to inquire if any pair with me has been 
announced ? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair thinks not. 

Mr. HAWLEY, (after having voted in the affirmative.) I voted 
inadvertently. I am paired with the Senator from Indiana, [Mr. 
Lend as I announced before. I ask that my vote be with- 

‘awn. 

Mr. McMILLAN. The Senator from Colorado [Mr. Hix] is paired 
with the Senator from Arkansas, [Mr. WALKER. ] 

The result was announced—yeas 23, nays 27; as follows: 







YEAS—23. 
Bayard, Gorman, Johnston, Pendleton, 
Beck, Groome, Jonas, Pugh, 
Butler, Grover, Jones of Florida, Ransom, 
Call, Hampton, amar, Slater, 
Cockrell, Harris, McPherson, Vance. 
Coke, Hill of Georgia, Morgan, 

NAYS—27. 
Anthony, Dawes, In 8, Platt of Conn., 
Blair, | Edgerton, Kellogg, Platt of N. Y., 
Burnside, Ferry, Logan, Rollins, 
Cameron of Pa., e, MeDill, Sawyer, 
Cameron of Wis., e, McMillan, Sewell, 
Gmnen Harrison, Mahone, Sherman. 
Conkling, Hoar, Mitchell, 

E ABSENT—26. ‘ 
Allison, Farley, Maxey, Van Wyck, 
Brown, Garland, Miller, Vest, 
Camden, ‘ Morrill, Voorhees, 
Davis of Illinais, Hawley, Plumb, Walker, 
Davis of W. Va., HillofColorado, Saulsbury, Williams. 
Edmunds, Jackson, Saund 
Fair, Jones of Nevada, ‘Teller, 


So the motion was not agreed to. 
Mr. DAWES. After so decided a vote of the majority of this body 
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against these dilatory motions, I hope we may have a vote on the 
resolution itself. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question ison the motion of the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. PENDLETON] to postpone the resolution in- 
definitely. 

Mr. DAWES. I hope that will be withdrawn and a vote taken on 
the resolution. 

Mr. PENDLETON. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. PENDLETON. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. ALLISON, (when his name was called.) I desire to state once 
for all to-day, that I am paired with the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia, [Mr. Davis,] and therefore refrain from voting. 

Mr. BROWN, (when his name was called.) As stated on previous 
roll-calls, I am paired for the rest of the day with the Senator from 
Nebraska, [Mr. VAN Wyck, ] unless he should return to the Hall. 

Mr. INGALLS, (when: his name was called.) For the remainder 
of the day I am paired with the Senator from Kentucky, [Mr. WILL- 
IAMS. 

Mz MORRILL, (when his name wascalled.) Iam paired with the 
Senator from Mississippi, [Mr. GzorRGE.] I shall not again repeat 
the announcement. 

Mr. VEST, (when his name wascalled.) I am paired with the Sen- 
ator from Kansas, [Mr. PLUMB. ] 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. CAMDEN. I wish to announce the pair of my colleague (Mr. 
Davis, of West Virginia] with the Senator from Iowa, [Mr. ALLISON. ] 

The result was announced—yeas 27, nays 28; as follows: 


YEAS—27. 
Bayard, Farley, Jackson, Pendleton, 
Beck, Gorman, Johnston, Pugh, 
Butler, Groome, Jonas, Ransom, 

all, Grover, Jones of Florida, Saulsbury, 

Camden, Hampton, ar, Slater, 
Cockrell, Harris, McPherson, Vance. 
Coke, Hill of Georgia, Morgan, 

NAYS—28. 
Anthony, Dawes, Kellogg, Platt of Conn., 
Blair, Edgerton, Logan, Platt of N. Y., 
Burnside, Ferry, McDill, Rollins, 
Cameron of Pa., Frye, McMillan, Saunders, 
Cameron of Wis., Hale, Mahone, Sawyer, 
Conger, Harrison, Miller, Sewell, 
Conkling, Hoar, Mitchell, Sherman. 

ABSENT—21. 

Allison, Garland, Maxey, Voorhees, 
Brown, George, Morrill, Walker, 
Davis of Illinois, Hawley, Plumb, Williams. 
Davis of West Va., Hill of Colorado, Teller, 
Edmunds, In ‘ Van Wyck, 
Fair, Jones of Nevada, Vest, 


So the motion was not agreed to. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, the Senate has accomplished so little 
in the last few weeks that in the hope that we may get on with the 
public business more rapidly than we have done, I move that when 
the Senate adjourns to-day it be to meet at nine o’clock to-morrow 
morning, and upon that motion I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Tennessee moves 
that when the Senate adjourns to-day it be to meet at nine o’clock 
to-morrow morning, and upon that motion he asks for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. SLATER. I move to amend the motion by inserting ‘‘ ten” 
instead of “nine” and on that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Oregon, upon which he calls for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BECK. Before these votes are taken, assuming that the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts is determined to make us sit to-night all 
night, as I hope he will, to test how much endurance there is on this 
side, as the Senator from Pennsylvania has been endeavoring for 
two weeks to see whether we will or not endure, and ten o’clock 
coming very early if we sit till five or six, I move to amend by mak- 
"<. the hour “eleven,” and on that I call for the years and nays. 

he PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment is not in order. 

Mr. BECK. I think the amendment is in order. 

Mr. DAWES. Is the question debatable ? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands that it is in 
order. The Senator from Kentucky moves to amend the amendment 
of the Senator from Oregon by making the hour of meeting to-mor- 
row eleven o’clock, and on that motion the yeas and nays are de- 
manded. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and being taken resulted—yeas 
27, nays 28; as follows: 


YEAS—27. 
Bayard, Camden, Gorman, Harris. 4 
Beck, Cockrell, Groome, Hill of Georgia, 
Butler, Coke, Grover, Jaekson, 
Call, Farley, Hampton, Johnston, 
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Jonas, McPherson, Pugh, Slater, 
Jones of Florida, Ransom, Vance. 
Lamar, Pendleton, Saulsbury. 

NAYS—28. 
Anthony, Dawes, Kellogg, Platt of Conn., 
Blair, mn, ieee, Platt of N. Y., 
Burnside, Ferry, MeDill, Rollins, 
Cameron of Pa., rye, MeMillan, Saunders, 
Cameron of Wis., 8, Mahone, Sawyer, 
Conger, Harrison, Miller, Sewell, 
Conkling, Hoar, Mitchell, Sherman. 

ABSENT—21. 

Allison, Garland, Maxey, Voorhees, 
Brown, George, Morrill, Walker, 
Davis of Illinois, Haw ey Plamb, Williams. 
Davis of W. Va., Hillof Colorado, ‘Teller, 
Edmunds, E Van Wyck, 
Fair, Jones of Nevada, Vest, 


So the amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question now recurs on the 
amendment of the Senator from Oregon (Mr. SLATER] to the motion 
of the Senator from Tennessee, [Mr. HARRIS. ] 

Mr. GROOME. Mr. President, the question being now in the sec- 
ond degree, I move to amend the amendment by making the time of 
meeting 11.45 to-morrow, and on that I call for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Maryland moves 
to amend the amendment of the Senator from Oregon by substitutin 
the hour of “11.45” for “10” as the hour to which the Senate shail 
adjourn. 

. HOAR. Is that motion debatable ? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair thinks it is not. 

Mr. DAWES. I hope there will be no objection to my making an 
inquiry of the other side. If we can come to some arrangement as to 
the time when we shall take the vote on this resolution, I shall be 
very glad to accommodate the gentlemen on the other side. 

Mr. HARRIS. The Senator from Massachusetts will have no diffi- 
culty if he will postpone the consideration of the resolution until next 
December, I imagine, in arriving at a conclusion. 

Mr. DAWES. I might be willing, but the majority of the Senate 
seem to be otherwise. I would inquire of the Senator if he does not 
think we can come to some arrangement to dispose of it to-night, and 
then not meet so early in the morning ? 

Mr. COCKRELL. Postpone it until December, and you will have 
no trouble. 

Mr. DAWES. The aay, of the Senate have decided over and 
over again that they will not do that. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Let us ge on and try. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Maryland [Mr. GROOME] to the amendment of 
the Senator from Oregon, [Mr.SLATER, | that when the Senate adjourns 
it be to meet to-morrow at 11.45 o’clock, upon which the yeas and 
nays are demanded. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. DAWES. Senators think we could take the vote in that 
fifteen minutes to-morrow morning, I should be very glad to agree 
with them. 

The question being taken by yeas and nays, resulted—yeas 27, nays 
28; as follows: 


YEAS—27. 
Bayard, Farley, Jackson, Pendleton, 
Beck, Gorman, Johnston, Pagh, 
Butler, Groome, Jonas, som, 
Grover, Jones of Florida, Saulsbury, 
amden, Hampton, » Slater, 
Cockrell, \ McPherson, Vance. 
Coke, Hill of Georgia, Morgan, 
NAYS—28. 
Anthony, Dawes, Kellogg, Platt of Conn., 
Blair, Edgerton, Logan, Platt of N. Y., 
Burnside, Ferry, Me = i 
Cameron of Pa., Frye, Mec . Saunders, 
Cameron of Wis., e, Mahone, Sawyer, 
Conger, Harrison, Miller, Sewell, 
Conkling, Hoar, Mitchell, Sherman. 
ABSENT—21. 
Allison, Garland, Maxey, Voorhees, 
Brown, , Morrill, Walker, 
Davis of Illinois, Haw! ey Plumb, Wi 8 
Davis of W. Va.,  Hillof Colorado, _ Teller, 
Edmunds, Ingalls, Van Wyck, 
Fair, Jones of Nevada, Vest, 


So the amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. PENDLETON. Mr. President, in response to a question that 
was asked by the Senator from Massachusetts a few minutes ago in 
relation to the time when the vote might be taken upon this resolu- 
tion, I make to him the suggestion that we now go to the actual busi- 
ness before the Senate, the business of considering the names that are 
sent to us, and after we shall have cleared the table and done the 
business which the country is — for, we can determine when we 
will take a vote on this resolution. I therefore, and I hope with his 
concurrence, move that the Senate proceed to the consideration of 
executive business. 

Mr. DAWES. Will the Senator allow me in order—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ~~ The motion is not in order. 


Mr. HARRIS. The motion is certainly in order under Rule 43: 
When a question is pending no motion shall be received but— 


To ee’ 5 
To adjourn to a day certain, or that, when the Senate adjourn, it shall be toa day 


To take a recess, 
To proceed to the consideration of executive business. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The pending motion is one relating 
to adjournment, and it has precedence of the motion of the Senator 
from Ohio. 

Mr. COCKRELL. The Senator’s motion is not now in order. 

Mr. HARRIS. It may not be in order pending the motion to ad- 
journ to an hour certain to-morrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is the motion pending, which 
by the rules of the Senate takes precedence. 

Mr. HARRIS. I had forgotten that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question recurs on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Oregon [Mr. SLATER] to the motion of the 
Senator from Tennessee [ Mr. S] by substituting as the hour of 
meeting to-morrow ten o’clock for nine o’clock. 

Mr. DAWES. I should like to respond to the Senator from Ohio in 
the hope that we may come tosome understanding. Ireciprocate—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Debate is not in order. 

Mr. DAWES. I reciprocate the patriotic sentiment which has just 
been enunciated-—— 

Mr. PENDLETON. I desire to interrupt the gentleman to say that 
the rules of order cut off my motion, and therefore debate is out of 
order —_ it. 

Mr. INGALLS. One moment on the question of order. The ruling 
of the Chair is incorrect. The motion was in order and could be 
properly made by the Senator from Ohio. The only question is one 
of precedence as to which motion should be first submitted. 

Mr. BAYARD. The question of precedence is a question of order. 

Mr. INGALLS. It is a question of priority in submitting the mo- 
tions to the Senate. 

Mr. DAWES. Lhope the Senator from Ohio will not lose sight of 
his desire to proceed to the actual business before the Senate as soon 
as the a a is out of the way. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion of the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. SLATER] to amend the motion of the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee [Mr. HaRRIS]so that when the Senate adjourns 
to-day it be to meet to-morrow at ten o’clock, upon which the yeas 
and nays have been ordered. 
iret yen being taken by yeas and nays, resulted—yeas 27, nays 

as 


ollows : 
YEAS—27. 
Bayard, Farley, Jackson, Pendleton, 
k, Gorman, Johnston, Pugh, 
Butler Groome, onas, Ransom, 
all, Grover, Jones of Florida, Saulsbury, 
Camden, Hampton, ar, Slater, 
Coke, Harris, McPherson, Vance. 
Cockrell, Hill of Georgia, Morgan, 
NAYS—22. 
Anthony, Dawes, Kellogg, Platt of Conn., 
lair, Edgerton, Logan, Platt of, N. Y., 
Burnside, Ferry, Me. , 
Cameron of Pa. Frye, MeMillan, Saunders, 
Cameron of Wis., Hale, Mahone, Sawyer, 
Conger, arrison, Miller, Sewell, 
Conkling, Hoar, Mitchell, Sherman. 
ABSENT—21. 
Allison, Garland, Maxey, Voorhees, 
rown, George, Morrill, ‘ Walker, 
Davis of Illinois, Hawley, Plumb, 
of W. Va., HillofColorado, Teller, 
Edmunds, Ingalls, Van Wyck, 
Fair, Jones of Nevada, Vest, 


So the amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question recurs on the motion 
of the Senator from Tennessee, [Mr. HARRIS,] that when the Senate 
adjourn to-day it be to meet to-morrow at nine o’clock, upon which 
the yeas and nays have been ordered. 

The question being taken by yeas and nays, resulted—yeas 27, 
nays 28 ; as follows: 


YEAS—27. 
Bayard, Farley, Jackson, Pendleton, 
ck, Gorman, Johnston, Pugh, 
Butler, Groome, Jonas, Ransem, 
Call, Grover, Jones of Florida, Saulsbury, 
Camden, Hampton, Lamar, Slater, 
Cockrell, Ha McPherson, Vance. 
Coke, Hill of Georgia, Morgan, 
NAYS—28. 
Anthony, Dawes, Kellogg, Platt of Conn., 
Blair, Edgerton, Lome. Platt of N. Y., 
Burnside, Ferry, MeDill, Rollins, 
Cameron of Pa., ve, MeMillan, Saunders, 
Cameron ‘ 8, Mahone, Sawyer, 
Conger, Harrison, Miller, Sewell, 
Conkling, Hoar, Mitchell, Sherman. 
ABSENT—21. 
Allison, Davis of Dlinois, Edniunds, Garland, 
Brown, Davis of W.Va., Fair, George, 
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Hawley Maxey, Van Wyck, Williams. ABSENT—%. 
- oo Mori, eens Alison, Farley,, Jones of Flerida, Teller, 
Jones of Nevada, Teller, aot Walker, : Davis of ~ Geo ; Maxey, Pee Vest ae, 

So the motion was rejected. of W. Va., awley, iller, oorhees, 

Mr. COCKRELL. Imove to lay the resolution of the Senator from | 7° — of Colorado, ae, Walker, 
Massachusetts and all proceedings upon the table. So h : _ a : oes 

Mr. HOAR. Will the Senator withdraw that motion? I want to the motion was rejected. 


read one or two democratic speeches, and he will wish to hear them. 

Mr. COCKRELL. There will be plenty of time for that before we 
get through. 

Mr. HOAR. All right. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I call for the yeas and nays on my motion to lay 
on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senatorfrom Missouri moves to 
lay the resolution of the Senator from Massachusetts and all pending 
proceedings upon the table, upon which the yeas and nays are de- 
manded. 


The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. HARRIS. Pending that motion, I move that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of executive business; and on that motion 
t demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr.GROOME. As there seems to be no probability that the public 
business for which we were called together can be transacted in the 
present temper of the Senate, I move that the Senate take a recess 
until noon this day two weeks; and upon that motion I call for the 
yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Pending the motion of the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. Harris] that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business, the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
GROOME] moves that the Senate take a recess of two weeks, upon 
which motion the yeas and nays are demanded. 

Mr. HOAR. Is the motion to take a recess debatable ? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair thinks it is not. 

Mr. HARRIS. It is not debatable under the rule. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The motion is not debatable. 

Mr. GROOME. Rule 43 settles that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Upon the motion the yeas and nays 
are demanded. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the roll. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Pending this motion, I move that when the Sen- 
tte adjourns to-day it be to meet to-morrow at 11.30 o’clock. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Missouri, [Mr. COCKRELL,] that when the Senate 
adjourns to-day it be to meet to-morrow at 11.30 o’clock. 

tr. COCKRELL. I believe thatis a debatable motion; and I hope 
that the Senator from Massachusetts will vote for it, as he wants to 
attend the exhibition going on. 

Mr. HOAR. Does the Senator refer to me? 

Mr. COCKRELL. No, to the other Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. HOAR. I think the exhibition made by the democratic Sena- 
tors is better than the circus. [Laughter.] 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Debate isnotinorder. Pending the 
motion to take a recess for two weeks, the Senator from Missouri 
moves that when the Senate adjourns to-day it be to meet to-morrow 
morning at 11.30 0’clock, upon which the yeas and nays are demanded. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. HOAR. That motion cannot be in order. 

Mr. HARRIS. I move to amend the motion of the Senator from 
Missouri by striking out “11.30” and inserting “eleven.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The motion to amend is not in order. 
The question must first be taken upon the longest time. 

Mr. HARRIS. So it may, but the amendment is in order pending 
the longer time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair decides otherwise. 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield to the decision of the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The motion is to adjourn for the 
longer time, and the shorter time as an amendment cannot be in 
order. The question is on the motion of the Senator from Missouri, 
[Mr. COCKRELL, ] upon which the yeas and nays have been ordered. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MILLER, (when his name was called.) I am paired with my 
colleague, [Mr. FaRLEy. 

The roll-call having been concluded, the result was announced— 
yeas 25, nays 27; as follows: 


YEAS—235. 
Bayard, Gorman, Johnston, Ransom, 
Beck, Groome, Jonas, Saulsbury, 
Butler, Grover, > Slater, 
Call, Hampton, McPherson, Vance. 
Camden, c Morgan, 
Cockrell, Hill of Georgia, Pendleton, 
Coke, Jackson, Pugh, 

NAYS—27. 
Anthony, Dawes, Kellogg, Platt of N. Y. 
Blair, Edgerton, Logan, Rollins, 
Burnside, Ferry, MceDill, Saunders, 
Cameron of Pa., cMillan, Sawyer, 
Cameron of Wis., e, one, Sewell, 
Conger, D, Sherman. 
Conkling, Hoar, Platt of Conn., 





The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question recurs on the motion 
of the Senator from Maryland [Mr. GROOME] to take a recess for two 


weeks. 

Mr. GROOME. AsI find that several democratic Senators have 
not yet abandoned the hope that if we remain in continuous session 
our republican brethren within two weeks will agree to proceed to 
the consideration of executive business—— 

Mr. HOAR. Is the question debatable ? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is not. 

Mr. GROOME. And asI think my motion is more likely to delay 
than expedite the public business, I ask leave to withdraw it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Maryland cannot 
withdraw the motion, the yeas and nays having been ordered. 

Mr. HARRIS. By unanimous consent the motion can be with- 


wn. 

Mr. GROOME. I ask unanimous consent to withdraw the motion. 

Mr. LOGAN. LI object. 

Mr. DAWES. I hope unanimous consent will be given to with- 
draw all dilatory motions. I should like to know who objects. 

Mr. COCKRELL. The Senator from Mlinois objects. 

Mr.GROOME. Then I ask Senators to join me in voting down the 
motion. 

Mr. LOGAN. In voting your own motion down ? 

Mr. GROOME. Ido. 

Mr. DAWES. I hope no Senators will object to the withdrawal of 
these dilatory motions. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Illinois objects. 
The roll will be called on the motion of the Senator from Maryland, 
that the Senate take a recess for two weeks. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania, (when Mr. BUTLER’s name was 
called.) The Senator from South Carolina [Mr. BUTLER] is paired 
with me on all these votes. 

Mr. VEST, (when his name was called.) I am paired with the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. PLUMB] but have transferred it for the 
present to the Senator from South Carolina, [Mr. HAMPTON. ] 

The roll-call having been concluded, the result was announced— 
yeas 2, nays 47; as follows: 


YEAS—2. 
Camden, Vance. 
‘NAYS—47. 
Anthony, Edgerton, Jonas, Platt of Conn., 
Bayard, Ferry, Jones of Florida, Platt of N. Y., 
Beck, Frye, Kellogg, Ransom, 
Blair, Gorman, % Rollins, 
Burnside, Groome, jog Saulsbury, 
Call, Grover, MeDill Saunders, 
Cameron of Wis., 2, MeoMillan, Sawyer, 
Cockrell, Harris, McPherson, Sewell, 
Coke, Harrison, Mahon: Sherman, 
Conger, Hill of Georgia, Mitchell, Slater, 
Co: fg; Hoar, Morgan, Vest. 
Dawes, Jackson, Pendleton, 
ABSENT—27. 
Allison, Fair, Ingalls, Pash, 
Brown, Farley, Johnston, Teller, 
Butler, Garland, Jonesof Nevada, Van Wyck. 
Cameron of Pa., George, axey, ‘oorhees, 
Davis of Illinois, Hampton, Miller, Walker, 
Davis of W.Va., Hawley, Morrill, Williams. 
Edmunds, Hill of Colorado, Plamb, 


So the motion was rejected. : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question recurs on the motion 
of the Senator from Tennessee, [Mr. HarRis,] that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of executive business, upon which the yeas 
and nays have been ordered. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. VEST, (when Mr. HAMPTON’s name was called.) The Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. Hampton] is paired with the Senator from 
Kansas, [Mr. PLUMB. ] , r 

Mr. MILLER, (when his name was called.) Iam paired with my 
colleague, [Mr. FARLEY.] 

Mr. WALKER, (when his name was called.) My colleague [Mr. 
GARLAND] is paired with the Senator from Vermont, [Mr. EDMUNDS. } 
I am paired with the Senator from Colorado, [Mr. HIL..] 

The roll-call was concluded. : 

Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania. On this question I am paired 
with the Senator from South Carolina, [Mr. BUTLER. J If he were 
present, he would vote “yea” and I should vote “ nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 24, nays 25 ; as follows: 


YEAS—24. 
Bayard, Groom Jonas, Pugh, 
Call, Geover, Jones of Florida, Ransom, 
Camden, 8, Lamar, Saulsbury,. 
Cockrell, Hill of Georgia, McPherson, Slater, 
Coke, Jackson, Morgan, Vance, 
Gorman, Johnston, Pendleton, Vest. 
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NAYS—25. 
Anthony, Edgerton, MeDill, 
Blair, y Tore’ McMillan 
Hertieon, 
Hi 


Kelle 
ellogg, 
Logan, 


” 


6, 
Cameron of Wis., 
Conger, 
Conkling, 
Dawes, 


Mitchell, 
Platt of Conn., 
Platt of N. Y., 
Rollins, 
ABSENT—27. 


Edmunds, Hawley, 
Fair, — of Colorado, 


Farley, D 
Garland, Jones of Nevada, 
ey, 


Pa., 
Davis of Illinois, Hale, Miller, 
Davis of W. Va., Hampton, Morrill, 


So the motion was not agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question recurs on the motion 
of the Senator from Missouri [Mr. COCKRELL] to lay the resolution 
of the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. DAWES] and all pending pro- 
ceedings on the table, upon which motion the yeas and nays have 
been ordered. 

Mr. HOAR. How can that motion be inorder? I object—— 

Mr. PENDLETON. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Pending which the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. PENDIZTON] moves that the Senate adjourn. [Putting 
the question.] The noes appear to have it. 

Mr. HARRIS. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania, (when his name was called.) 
On this question I am paired with the Senator from South Carolina, 
{Mr. BUTLER.] Were he present, he would vote “yea” and I should 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. VEST, (when his name was called.) I am paired with the 
Senator from Kansas, [Mr. PLUMB. ] 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. BECK. Iam paired on all questions with the Senator from 
Maine, [Mr. Hatz. ] 

The result was announced—yeas 25, nays 26; as follows: 


YEAS—25. 

Jonas, 

Jones of Florida, 

mar, 
en 
or, 

Pendleton, 

Pugh, 
NAYS—26. 


Allison, 
Beck, 


Bayard, 
Call, 
Camden, 
Cockrell, 
Coke, 
Farley, ikson, 
Gorman, Johnston, 


Groome, 
Grover, 


Ransom, 
Saulsbury, 
ome ga 


Slater, 
Vance. 


Edgerton, 
Ferry, 


e, 
Tatiocn, 
Kelle 
ogg, 
Logan, 


Anthony, 
B 


Burnside, 
Cameron of Wis., 
Conger, 

Con Zz, 


Dawes, Platt of N. Y. 


ABSENT—25. 
Ingalls, 
Jones of Nevada, 
a 
Morrill, 
Plumb, 


spn. Edmunds, 


Garland, 
George, 
eron of P 


2, Hale, 
Davis of Illinois, Hawley, Teller, 
Davis of W. Va., Hill of Colorado, Van Wyck, 


So the Senate refused to adjourn. 

Mr. PENDLETON. I notice that my friend from Massachusetts 
[Mr. DawEs] voted “nay” on the motion toadjourn. I take this as 
an evidence, however slight, that he intends to abandon his ways of 
obstruction to the public business; and in order that I may meet hi 
half way and encourage him in that laudable disposition, I move tha 

“the Senate proceed to the consideration of executive business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question ison the motion of the 
Senator from Ohio, [Mr. PENDLETON, ] that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business. [Putting the question.] The 
Chair is in doubt as to the result. , 

Mr. HARRIS and Mr. ROLLINS called for the yeas and nays, and 
they were ordered. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania, (when the nameof Mr. BUTLER 
was called.) I am paired with the Senator from South Carolina, 
(Mr. BUTLER. 

The roll-call having been concluded, the result was announced— 
yeas 25, nays 26; as follows: 

YEAS—25. 
Groome, Jonas, 
Grover, Jones of Florida, 
Hampton, Lamar, 
Ss, McPherson, 
Hill of Georgia, Mi e 
Jackson, Pendleton, 
Pugh, 
NAYS—26. 
Cameron of Wis., Dawes, 
Conger, t 9 
Conkling, Ferry, 


Saulsbut 
Seer, 
Vance. 


Coke, 
Farley, 


Gorman, J ohnston, 


Anthony, 


Burnside, 
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Platt of N. Y., 
Rollins, 


Sawyer, 
ABSENT—25. 


In 
J canes Nevada, 


Cameron of Pa., 
Davis of Illinois, Hawley, 
Davisof W.Va., Hill of Colorado, 


So the motion was not pares to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question recurs on the motion 
of the Senator from Missouri [Mr. CockREtL] to lay the resolution 
of the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. DAWEs] and all pending 
proceedings on the table. 

Mr. HOAR. I rise to a question of order. We cannot lay more 
than one thing on the table at a time. The motion to lay all pend- 
ing proceedings on the table is out of order. ; 

© PRESIDING OFFICER. There are no pending proceedings 
but the resolution of the Senator from Massachusetts, Mr. DAWES. ] 

Mr. There are half a dozen resolutions introduced by my 
omnes and they are all pending of necessity. 

Mr. DAWES. While the ae of my colleague is correct, in 
oint of fact there are no pending proceedings except the motion to 
ay on the table, as I understand. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The motion was made in the form 

in which the Chair has stated it. 

Mr. COCKRELL. What is the point of order raised by the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts, [Mr. Hoar ?] 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The junior Senator from Massachu- 
setts raises the point of order that the motion of the Senator from 
Missouri to lay the resolution of the senior Senator from Massachu- 
setts and all pening proceedings on the table is out of order, the 
latter clause being surplusage. 

Mr. COCKRELL. If it is surplusage and does not mean anything, 
it cannot be out of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair rules it out of order, and 
will put the question on the motion of the Senator from Missouri to 
lay the resolution of the Senator from Massachusetts on the table, 
upon which motion the yeas and nays have been ordered. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania, (when his name was called.) Ov 
this question I am paired with the Senator from South Carolina, [ Mr. 
BUTLER. ] If he were here, he would vote “ yea” and I should vote 

nay. 

The roll-call having been concluded, the result was announced— 
yeas 24, nays 26; as follows: 


YEAS—24. 


Groome, 
Grover, 
Hampton, 


Hill of Georgia, 
Jackson, 


Bayard, 
Call, 
Camden, 


Coke, 
Farley, 
Gorman. 


Johnston, Pendleton, 
Pugh, 
Ransom. 


Jonas, 
Jones of Florida, . 
Lamar, Saulsbury 
McPherson, Slater, 
Morgan, Vance. 
NAYS—26. 
MeDill, 
McMillan 
Mahone, 
Miller, 
Mitchell, 
Platt of Conn., 
Platt of N. Y., 


ABSENT—26. 


Davis of W. Va., Hill of Colorado, 
Edmunds, In 
Fair, 


Garland, 
George, 


. 


Anthony, 


Burnside, 
Cameron of Wis., 


Con ling, 
Dawes, 


Rollins, 
Sawyer, 
Se 


Edgerton, 
aoe 
e, 
Harrison, 
Kello 
ellogg, 
Logan, 


Allison, 
Beck, 


Butler, 
Cameron of Pa., 


Coc! . Hale, 
Davis of Illinois, Hawley, 


So the Senate refused to lay the resolution on the table. : 

Mr. DAWES. The Senate has now decided by a majority that it 
will not lay aside the resolution pending before it for the transaction 
of other business. It has also decided upon a test vote that it will 
not reject the resolution. Further resistance toit, therefore, becomes 
resistance to the will of the majority. I desire to call the attention 
of the Senate and of those who are thus obstructing public business by 
resistance to the will of the majority to the fact that it is the old 
struggle in which they have been engaged before, and in which they 
lost. The will of the majority in this matter must prevail. What- 
ever that will, honestly and fairly expressed, it is the law to which 
all good citizens must bow. 

I trust that we shall come here to-morrow forgetting all differ- 
ences and resolve solely to conform to the known and ex will 
of the majority of this body, and no longer any portion of us obstruct 
the regular order of public business and the government of that 
order by the majority. I hope we shall come prepared to stay here 
to-morrow until we shall have esac that fact and illustrated 
to the country that this great, , the Senate of the United States, 
will no longer set the example of factious resistance to a majority. 

I move that the Senate do now adjourn. 


Van Wyek, 
Ves 


Vi ees, 
Walker, 
Williams. 
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circus. [Laughter.] ‘ 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Massachusetts, that the Senate do now adjourn. 
The motion was agreed to; and (at four o’clock and forty minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned. 


TUESDAY, April 5, 1881. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. J. J. BULLOCK, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


DEATH OF THE CZAR OF RUSSIA. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following com- 
munication, which was read: ' 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, Washington, April 4, 1881. 
Sir: I have the honor to transmit herewith, for the information of the Senate, a 
copy of the response of the Russian Government to the communication made to it, 
by the United States minister at St. Petersburg, of the Senate resolution of the 
15th ultimo on the death of the late Emperor Alexander IT. 
I have the honor to be, sir, your o) ent servant, 
JAMES G. BLAINE. 


Hon. CHEsTex A. ARTHUR, dc., éc., &c., 
President of the Senate. 


[{Inclosure. } 
Mr. De Giers to Mr. Foster. 
Sr. PETERrsBurG, March 5, (0. s.,) 1881. 
[March 17, 1881.] 
(Translation. ] 


St. PETERSBURG, March 5, 1881. 

Sm: I have submitted to His Majesty the Emperor the letter you addressed to 
me in order to transmit to me the vote of the Senate of the United States of America 
on the occasion of the horrible crime under which has fallen the benefactor-sov- 
ereign whom all Russia weeps for to-day. 

My august master has been profoundly touched by this mark of respect for his 
beloved father, and of sympathy with himself, coming from the high assembly of 
a country for which the deceased emperor always professed a sincere esteem and 
warm friendship. Itisa legacy which he leaves to the Emperor Alexander III, 
ont —re majesty, in accord with the Russian nation, accepts from the bottom 

s heart. 

Will you, sir, give this assurance to the Senate of the United States, while trans- 
mitting to it the thanks of my august master. 

Receive at the same time, &c., &c., 

GIERS. 


Mr. ANTHONY. I move that the communication lie on the table 
and be printed. 
The motion was agreed to. 
WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 
On motion of Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin, it was 
Ordered, That William C. Dodge be allowed to withdraw the papers in his claim 
from the files of the Senate. 


OFFICERS OF THE SENATE. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate the 
unfinished business of yesterday’s session, being the resolution sub- 
mitted by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Dawxs] providing 
for the election of certain officers of the Senate, the pending question 
being on the motion of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. PENDLETON] to 
postpone the resolution indefinitely, on which motion the yeas and 


nays have been ordered. 

Mr. HARRIS. I move that the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of executive business. 
¥ The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Tennessee moves that 


the Senate proceed to the consideration of executive business. [Put- 
ting the question.] The Chair is unable to decide as to the result. 
r. ROLLINS. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. BECK, (when his name was called.) I am paired with the 
Senator from Maine, [Mr. Hatz.] If he were here, I should vote 

ea. 

Mr. BUTLER, (when his name was called.) On this subject Iam 
paired with the Senator from Pennsylvania, [Mr. CAMERON.] If he 
were present, I should vote “ yea.” 

Mr. ROLLINS, (when Mr. CONKLING’s name was called.) The Sena- 
tor from New York [Mr. CONKLING] is paired with the Senator from 
Indiana, [Mr. VOORHEES. 

‘. Mr. FARLEY, (when Mr. Farr’s name was called.) The Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. Farr] is paired with his colleague, [Mr. JonEs.] 

Mr. MORRILL, (when Mr. GARLAND’s name was called.) The Sena- 
tor from Arkansas [Mr. GARLAND] is paired with my colleague, [ Mr. 
EDMUNDS. 

Mr. E , (when his name was called.) Yesterday I agreed to 
= with the Senator from New York, [Mr. ConKLING.] The Senator 

m Indiana [Mr. VOORHEES] being confined to his home by indis- 
omen, I have transferred the pair for the day to the Senator from 
diana. I therefore vote “ yea.” 

Mr. COKE, (when Mr. Maxry’s name was called.) My colleague 
{ Mr. Maxey] is paired with the Senator from Colorado, [Mr. TELLER. ] 
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Mr. BECK. I knew all day that the Senator wanted to go to the | If my colleague were here, he would vote “yea.” I make this an- 








Apriz 5, 


nouncement for the day. 

Mr. FARLEY, (when Mr. MILLER’s name was called.) My colleague 
(Mr. MILLER] has just sent word to me asking me to pair with him. 
I therefore withdraw my vote. 

Mr. SAUNDERS, (when his name was called.) The pair which has 
been existing between the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. WILLIAMS] 
and myself has been transferred for the present to the Senator from 
Meg [Mr. MaHONE.] I therefore vote “nay.” 

. BECK. I desire to say that that transfer is not made with the 
consent of my colleague. He referred to me all matters of transfers 
of that kind; and while the Senator from Nebraska has a right to 
vote if he likes, I protest against the transfer of that pair in that 


way. 

Mr. ROLLINS. Does the Senator from Kentucky object? We 
transferred certainly one pair this morning for the accommodation 
of our friends on that side. 

Mr. Manone entered the Chamber. 

Mr. ROLLINS. The Senator from Virginia [Mr. MAHONE] is pres- 
ent, and there is no occasion for a transfer. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. Iwithdraw my vote. Iannounce the withdrawal 
of the pair between the Senatorfrom Kentucky [Mr. WILLIAMS] and 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. ne will not vote, leaving 


my pair to stand with the Senator from Kentucky, [Mr. WILLIAMS. } 
The roll-call oye been concluded, the result was announced— 

yeas 26, nays 30; as follows: 

YEAS—26. 
Bayard, Gorman, Jonas, Saulsbury, 
Brown, Groome, Jones of Florida, Slater, 
Call, Hampton, McPherson, Vance, 
Camden, Harris, Morgan, Vest, 
Cockrell, Hill of Georgia, Pendleton, Walker. 
Coke, Jackson, Pugh, 
Davis of W. Va., Johnston, Ransom, 

NAYS—30. 
Allison, Ferry, io. Plumb, 
Anthony, Frye, McDill, Rollins, 
Blair, Harrison, McMillan, Sawyer, 
Burnside, Hawley, Mahone well, 
Cameronof Wis., Hillof Colorado, Mitchell, Sherman, 
Conger, Hoar, . Van Wyck. 
Dawes, Ingalls, Platt of Conn., 
Edgerton, Kellogg, Platt of N. Y., 

ABSENT—20. 

Beck, Edmunds, Grover, Miller, 
Butler, Fair, e, Saunders, 
Cameron of Pa., Farley, Jones of Nevada, ‘Teller, 
Conkling, . Garland, Lamar, Voorhees, 
Davis of Illinois, George, Maxey, Williams. 


So the Senate refused to proceed to the consideration of executive 
business. 

Mr. McPHERSON. I ask the privilege of presenting a petition of 
certain citizens of New Jersey and New York, which I should like to 
have read by the Secretary —— 

Mr. HOAR. I object. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. And referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

Mr. HOAR. I object. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Objection is made. 

Mr.McPHERSON. Do I understand the Senator to object to the 
presentation of a petition? 

Ew HOAR. What the Senator understands he knows himself. I 
object. 

r. HARRIS. I suppose the propriety of receiving the petition 
depends altogether upon its character. If it be in respect to execu- 
tive business, I should think it would be in order to receive it; if it 
be upon a legislative subject, it would not be in order. 

. HOAR. What is the pending question? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The pending question is the motion of 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. PENDLETON] to postpone indefinitely the 
resolution of the Senator from Massachusetts, [Mr. DAWEs. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I have not yet yielded the floor. This is the 
first time I have ever known the right of petition to be denied here. 
; The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from New Jersey has the 

oor. 

Mr.McPHERSON. The Senator from Massachusetts, I understand, 
objects to the presentation of a simple petition on the part of certain 
citizens of New Jersey and New York, calling attention to the fact 
that an American citizen is in confinement in a foreign country with- 
out process of law or right; and it is simply the desire of the peti- 
tioners to call the attention of the Congress of the United States to 
that question: 

Whereas one Michael Boyton, a citizen of the United States, has been arrested 
and thrown into prison by the British Government on vague charges of jnciting to 
crime and violence ; and 

hereas the said Michael Boyton has been denied the right guaranteed even to 
British subjects, the right toa trial before a jury of his peers: 

Resolved, That we, as American citizens, call upon our representatives in Con- 
gress to demand that the United States Government interfere for his protection. 

That is the petition in the form of resolutions of the bodies send- 
ing it here. It is signed by members of certain land leagues, two or 
three in the State of New Jersey and two or three, I think, in the 
State of New York. Does the honorable Senator still object to the 
presentation and reference of the petition ? 
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Mr. HOAR. I will say to the Senator that the Senate desires to NAYS—32. 
elect an officer to record all the business, and has manifested its desire | Allison, Edgerton, Kellogg, Platt of Conn., 
repeatedly to do so. As soon as that 5 disposed of, which can | Anthony, Ferry, Logan, Platt of N. Y., 
be done in five minutes, this petition can be received. The Senator | Burnside, Hexrison, MoMillan Rollins, 
is the person who by filibustering prevents the doing of this busi- Cameron of Pa. Hawley, oe Mahone, ; Sawyer, 
ness. ameron of Wis., Jolorado, ler, wi 

Mr. McPHERSON. Ishould like to ask the honorable Senator from | Conger. Hoar, Mitchell, Sherman, 
Massachusetts if there is not a recording officer already who can take | D*¥°*: Togalls, =" Ven Wyek. 
cognizance of this fact? Is there any lack of officers of the Senate ABSENT—15. 
to record the business of the session ? Beck, Fair, Jones of Nevada, Teller, 

Mr. HOAR. The difference between the Senator and me is this: | $0mKling, |. Garland, Lae, toes, 
I think that is a thing to be determined by the Senate; the Senator | xamunds, Hale’ Geenlcs, — 


thinks that the thing is to be determined in violation of the Consti- 
tution of the United States by a minority of the Senate. The Senate 
has decided that question. If the Senator will submit to permit the 


So the Senate refused to adjourn. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question recurs on the motion of the 


| 
| 
{ 
; 
| 
y 
{ 
} 
; 
i 
i 
| 
| 
} 
/ 


Senate to proceed to its business, the petition can be reached in five 
minutes. , 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I do not understand that my action is in vio- 
lation of the Constitution of the United States. I believe the Con- 
stitution of the United States recognizes the rights of minorities and 


Senator from Ohio, [Mr. PENDLETON, ] that the Senate proceed to the 


consideration of executive business, on which the yeas and nays have 


been ordered. 
The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 
Mr. TELLER, (when his name was called.) On this question and 


protects them. I believe the rules of the Senate were arranged, or- 
— and passed by the Senate for the purpose of protecting legis- 
ation. 
Mr. President, under the rules I submit a petition signed by certain 
citizens of New Jersey and certain citizens of the State of New York 


on all others of a similar characterI am paired with the Senator from 
Texas, [Mr. Maxry.] I make this announcement now, and will not 
repeat it during the day. 

The roll-call having been concluded, the result was announced— 
yeas 28, nays 32; as follows: 














calling attention to the fact that a citizen of the United States is YEAS—28. 

held in a foreign prison contrary to law, contrary to justice; and the | Bayard, Davisof W.Va. HillofGeorgia, Pugh, 
honorable Senator from Massachusetts refuses to have that petition — — —- —. 
considered. I asked the Senate to allow the petition to be read from | Gail,’ Gusamme ston, ary, 


Jonas, Slater, 
Camden, Grover, Jones of Florida, — 


Cockrell, Hampton, Mo ‘ est, 
Coke, Hare, » Pendleton, Walker. 


the Secretary’s desk in order that Senators might understand its true 
import and meaning. Then I asked that the matter of the petition 
might be referred to any appropriate committee of the Senate. The 


committées have been formed; we are all ready, so far as I know, to NAYS—32. 

consider any subject-matter that may properly be brought before the | Allison, Edgerton, Kellogg, Platt of Conn., 
attention of the Senate; and the honorable Senator from Massachu- | Anthony, Ferry, Logan, Platt of N. Y., 
setts rises in his oe and declares that even the case of this poor | Blair. | ec Le — 
citizen who is held in prison in the British realm, as I said before, con- | Cameron of Pa., | Hawley,’ Mahone, ' Sawyer, 
trary to law and justice, shall not be considered until it pleases the | Cameron of Wis., Hill of Colorado, ‘Miller, Sewell, 
majority upon that side of the Chamber to first disorganize this Sen- | Conger, Hoar, Mitchell, herman, — 
ate and then proceed to reorganize it, that we may have somebody to | D®¥°*: Ingalls, Moerill, om Wyse. 
record the fact that these land-leagues have petitioned the Congress ABSENT—16. 

of the United States for justice to one of their own number and an | Beck, Fair, Jones of Nevada, Saunders, 
American citizen. This is the strangest proceeding that I have yet | Conkling. | —. i oe 

seen in these most singular of all proceedings that have been going| Gamunds = Hale’ — Williams, 


on in this Chamber for the _ two weeks. 
Mr. DAWES. Mr. President, what is the question before the Sen- 


ate? 

The” ’ICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair is of the opinion that the pe- 
tition cannot be received, objection being made, except by a vote of 
the Senate. The pending question is on the motion of the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. PENDLETON] to postpone the resolution before the 
Senate indefinitely, on which the yeas and nays have been ordered. 

Mr. DAWES. I hope we shall take a vote on that question and 
proceed to the business before the Senate. 

Mr. PENDLETON. I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of executive business. 

Mr. DAWES. The Senate has decided that it will not do that, 
over and over again. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Ohio moves that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of executive business. [Putting 
the question.] The noes seem to have it. 

ae ETON called for the yeas and nays, and they were 
ordered. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Pending that motion, as the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts says the Senate has refused to go into executive session, 
I move that the Senate do now adjourn. 

- Mr. DAWES. They have refused to adjourn, too. 
Mr. COCKRELL. But I think you will all consent to that motion 


yet. 

' The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of the 
Senator from Missouri, [Mr. CocKRELL,] that the Senate adjourn. 
[Putting the question.] The Chair is unable to decide as to the 
result. ; 

Mr. COCKRELL. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. HARRIS, (when his name was called.) I announce once for 
all, for the day, that the Senator from New York [Mr. ConKLING] is 
paired with the Senator from Indiana [Mr. VooRHEES] by a transfer. 
I vote “ yea,” 

The roll-call having been concluded, the result was announced— 
yeas 29, nays 32; as follows: - 


YEAS—29. 

Bayerd, Farley, Johnston, Saulsb: 
Brown, Gorman, Jonas, S e 
Butler, Groome, Jones of Florida, Vance, 
=, Grover, a Vest, 

en, ampton, organ, Walker. 
Cockrell, Harris, Pendleton, t 
Coke, Hill of Georgia, Pugh, 
Davis of W. Va., Jackson, Ransom, 
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So the motion was rejected. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question recurs on the motion of 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. PENDLETON] to postpone the pendin 
resolution ee on which the yeas and nays have been ordered. 

Mr. MORGAN. hat was the ruling on the petition offered by the 
Senator from New Jersey, [Mr. MCPHERSON ?] 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The petition was not received, the Chair 
deciding that there being objection it could not be received except 
by a vote of the Senate. 

Mr. MORGAN. Then would not the question be whetherthe Senate 
shall vote on the petition being received ? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. No motion was made to receive the peti- 
tion. The Chair understood that the Senator from New Jersey with- 
drew the request for its reception and reference, 

Mr. MCPHERSON. The Senator from New Jersey did not with- 
draw the request. The Senator understood the Chair to rule the 
petition to be out of order, objection having been made by the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts, [Mr. HoAR.] 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair decided that the petition 
could not be received except by a vote of the Senate, when the Sen- 
ate should so order. 

Mr. MCcPHERSON. That being the case, while I have no disposi- 
tion to press the matter further to-day for reasons personal to myself, 
it seeming to be the desire of the Senate that this matter should be 
brought up for consideration and decision at the present time, I again 
offer the petition, and ask that it be received and referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. DAWES. What is the business before the Senate? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The pending question is on the motion 
of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. PENDLETON } to postpone indefinitély 
the a resolution, on which the yeas and nays have been 
ordered. 

Mr. DAWES. That is the business before the Senate, is it? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. That is the business before the Senate. 

Mr. DAWES. I call for the regular order. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from New Jersey asks con- 
sent for the reception of the petition which has been read by him. 

Mr. HOAR. Does he move to lay aside the regular order? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The petition can only be received by 
laying aside the regular order. 

Mr McPHERSON. ThenI move to lay aside the regular order for 
the purpose of presenting the petition submitted by me this morning. 

Mr. INGALLS. That motion cannot be made under the rule. If 
the Chair will consult Rule 43 he will see what motions can be made 
while a question is pending. 
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Se Se ant. The Chair decides the point of order 
well taken. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I t to the Senator from New Jersey that 
he move to lay aside the pending order. 

Mr. INGALLS. That motion is not in order. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair decides that that motion is 
not in order. 

Mr. COCKRELL. A motion to postpone would be in order. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. PENDLETON] to postpone indefinitely the 
pending resolution. 

Mr. McPHERSON. I do not exactly understand the ruling of the 
Chair. Do I understand the Chair to rule that no motion is in order 
to lay aside or to one the pane resolution ? 

The VICE-PRESID NT. e Chair will have Rule 43 read for 
the information of the Senate. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

When a question is pending no motion shall be received but— 


To adjourn, 
To adjourn to a day certain, er that, when the Senate adjourn, it shall be toa 
rtain 


eo » 
'o take a recess, 

To proceed to the consideration of executive business, 

To lay on the table, 

To postpone indefinitely, 

To postpone to a day certain, 

To commit, 

To amend; 
which several motions shall have precedence in the order in which they stand ar- 
ranged ; andthe motions relating to adjournment, to take a recess, to pi to 
executive business, and to lay on the table, shall be decided without debate. 

Mr. McPHERSON. I now move that the pending resolution be 
postponed until to-morrow at twelve o’clock. 

Mr. DAWES. Which motion has precedence? I call the attention 
of the Chair to the rule. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The motion to postpone indefinitely has 
precedence, and that is the pending question. The question is upon 
the motion of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. PENDLETON] to postpone 
the pending resolution indefinitely, on which the yeas and nays have 
been ordered. 

Mr. McPHERSON. Pending that motion, I move to lay the whole 
matter upon the table. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from New Jersey moves that 
the pending resolution be laid on the table. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. On that motion I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. FARLEY, (when Mr. Fatr’s name was called.) I am requested 
by the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Farr] to announce that he is paired 
for the day with his colleague, [Mr. JoNEs.] I make the announce- 
ment now so that I shall not have to renew it. 

The roll-call having been concluded, the result was announced— 
yeas 29, nays 32; as follows: 


YEAS—29. 

Johnston, 

Jonas, 

Jones of Florida, 
McPherson, 
Morgan, 
Pendleton, 
Pugh, 

Ransom, 


NAYS—32. 
Kellogg, 


Bayard, 
wo, 

Batier, 

Call 


Camden. 
Cockrell, 


Coke, 
Davis of W. Va., 


Farley, Saulsbury, 
Go Slater, 
Vance, 
Vest, 


Walker. 


Bef 8, 
Hill of Georg ia, 
Ji ackson, 


Allison, Platt of Conn., 
Anthony, Logan, Platt of N. Y., 
Blair, Fry: McDill, Plumb, 
Burnside, i MeMillan, Rollins, 
Cameren of Pa., Hawley, Mahone, Sawyer, 
Cameron of Wis., HillofColorado, Miéiller, Sewell, 
Conger, Hoar, Mitchell, Sherman, 
Dawes, Ingalls, Morrill, Van Wyck. 
ABSENT—15. 

Jones of Nevada, 

Lamar, 

Maxey, 

Saunders, 


Beck, Fair, 
Conkling, Garland, 
Davis of Hlinois, George, 
Edmunds, Hale, 

So the motion was net agreed to. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I wish to give notice, sir, that to-morrow morn- 
ing under the rules it is my intention to offer this petition in order 
that the honorable Senator from Massachusetts may be able to state 
to the country the reasons which actuate him in preventing justice 
to an Irish-American citizen held in durance vile in an English prison 
without warrant of law, unjustly, and interposes as a reason for it 
that the majority of the Senate desire that the Senate should be re- 
organized. In other words, this man must remain in prison until 
such time as Mr. Gorham and Mr. Riddleberger are elected as officers 
of the Senate. It is impossible to proceed with business, it is impos- 
sible for a committee of the Senate which has already been organized, 
is ready for business, to consider this poor man’s claim until Mr. Gor- 
ham and Mr. er have been elected to their respective 
stations in the Senate. hope the honorable Senator will be pre- 
pared to state to the Senate and to the country exactly his position 
upen that question and justify it, if he can. 

Mr. HOAR. Mr. President, I give notico—— 


Teller, 
Voorhees, 
Williams. 
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The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator will suspend to allow the 

hair to receive a message from the President of the United States. 

Am in writing was received from the President of the United 
een oe . O. L. PRUDEN, one of his secretaries. 

Mr. HOAR. Mr. President, I give notice of a pu to take up 
that petition a good deal earlier than the time fixed by the Senator 
from New Jersey. I am astonished that he should keep the Ameri- 
can citizens waiting till to-morrow morning. I give notice that to- 
day, a8 soon as we have acted upon the pending resolution, which 
need not take five minutes, I will ask the Senate to take up this mat- 
ter. This pretense that the delay till to-morrow is our doing is the 
merest and sheerest piece of humbug and demagogy. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I tell the Senator from Massachusetts that we 
shall not act on this resolution to-day, and he knows it. 

Mr. McPHERSON. If there was any ground whatever upon which 
the Senator from Massachusetts could stand, he might possibly have 
some excuse for such an argument, but there is not the least. The 
Senate is already organized ; we have an efficient Secretary to record 
the action of the Senate; we have the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions already organized and waiting for some matters to reach them 
through the channel of the Senate, and for the honorable Senator 
from Massachusetts to say that there is any necessity for further ac- 
tion before this man’s claim can be considered is an absurd proposition. 

Mr. HOAR. I understand, Mr. President, to be serious for a mo- 
ment, that the Department of State has already taken this matter in 
hand, and that the action of the American Government will be made 
known long before the tardy and limping sympathy of the Senator 
from New Jersey gets around. 

Mr. PENDLETON. I give notice that I want all these irrelevant 
matters now to stop; and therefore I move that we proceed to the 
consideration of executive business. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Ohio moves that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of executive business. [Putting 
the question.] The noes appear to have it. 

Mr. HARRIS and others called for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered; and being taken, resulted—yeas 
29, nays 32; as follows: 

YEAS—29. 
Johnston, Saulsbury, 

onas, Slater, 

Jones of Florida, Vance, 
McPherson, Vest, 

Morgan, Walker. 

Pendleton, 

Pugh, 

Ransom, 

NAYS—32. 


Allison, Kellogg, 
Anthony, Logan, 
Blair, Fry McDill, 
Burnside, Harrison, McMillan, 
Cameron of Pa., Mahone, 
Cameron of Wis., Miller, 
Conger, Mitchell, 
Dawes, Morril), 


ABSENT—15. 
Jones of Nevada, 
Lamar, 


Maxey, 


Farley, 
Gorman, 
Groome, 
Grover, 
am od 


Harris, 
Hill of Georgia, 


Coke, 
Davisof W. Va., Jackson, 


Platt of Conn., 
Platt of N. Y., 


Hawley, 

Hill of Colorado, 
Hoar, 

Ingalls, 


Van Wyck. 


Beck, Fair, 
Conkling, Garland, 
Davis of Illinois, George, 
Edmunds, Hale, Saunders, 

So the motion was not agreed to. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question recurs on the motion of the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. PENDLETON] to postpone the pending resolu- 
tion indefinitely, upon which the yeas and nays have been ordered. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President, the people of the United States 
witness the unusual spectacle of a Senate evenly divided between 
the political parties. There is in this fact, considering that it is a 
political division, something that is very ominous to the future of 
this country. The fact is we shall not be able to disguise it from 
ourselves, that this contest is but'the initial point in many of a simi- 
lar character that must occur hereafter during this Congress unless 
the temper of the Senate on both sides shall be altered. Hitherto I 
have not participated in this debate, and I have scarcely made a mo- 
tion now for a month having any reference to the question in hand. 
My purpose has been to give to this matter an impartial, fair, just, 
and cool consideration, for it has occurred to me that this matter 
being presented in this form for the first time, it becomes a matter of 
the utmost importance that it should be considered wisely and gravely 
by Senators on both sides of this Chamber. 

I can very well understand how if the spirit that pervades the Sen- 
ate to-day is to continue for another two years we may find ourselves . 
in the presence of difficulties of the most serious character relating 
to all the different, varied, and important duties of the Senate of the 
United States; and I cannot understand by what power this difficulty 
is to be removed otherwise than by a just and honorable considera- 
tion of all questions as they may arise relating to the welfare of the 
country. 

It oan an absolute certainty, considering the ways of Provi- 
dence toward us, that the Senate of the United. States will be in pos- 
session of the constitutional means of unlocking its difficulties for 
two years to come, and of having the casting vote given by the offi- 
cer who now presides over it. In such an unfortunate event as his 
death, or in the unexpected event of his resignation, or in the proba- 


Teller, 
Voorhees, 
Williams. 












from the necessities of Mage business, the Senate of the United 
States would find itself thirty-eight Senators on one side and thirty- 
eight on another, arrayed according to the existing political condi- 
tions and without the power to elect a presiding officer. 

What would be the condition of the people of the United States, to 
say nothing of the condition of this august body, if either of the 
events should occur to which I have alluded, and it should become 
impossible for the Senate to elect its presiding officer without the one 
party or the other abandoning some of the ground that has been taken 
for the past month? And in such an event the question would arise 
who will give way? Who will show the disposition to serve the 
country patriotically by giving up a mere question of party predomi- 
nance in the Senate and assisting, as duty would require, in the exe- 
cution of those high constitutional purposes and powers for which 
this body was ordained? Senators who look upon this matter lightly 
and — it as a mere exploit for the purpose of gaining a tempo- 
rary political advantage here or in one of the States of this Union 
undervalue the question and undervalue their responsibilities to the 
American people. 

Until this morning I had not fully appreciated, or rather I had not 
fully realized the true measure of the situation. Until this morning 
I had not become thoroughly convinced that it was the intention of 
those gentlemen who claim to have a majority of this body to press 
the power of that majority in every emergency and under all condi- 
tions and in every event, so as to cut off not merely the balance of 
the Senate from discharging its constitutional duty for which it was 
assembled here, but also to cut off the privileges of the American peo- 
ple, it makes no difference how sacred they may be. 

The point was presented this morning, Mr. President, that there is 
no guarantee in the Constitution of the United States in favor of the 
humblest and most down-trodden citizen of our country that is 
worthy of consideration against the power of a majority which, in 
its imperious demands, claims that it shall ride down all that opposes 
it. e have the stigma of treason put upon us because in days that 
are past during this debate we have not seen proper to become the 
assisting parties to what we conceive to be a gross and an unmanly 
fraud. hether that be so in fact or not, time must prove; but we 
believe it, and having that impression indelibly fixed upon our minds 
we have been taunted with treason to the Government of the United 
States because we dared to undertake on this floor to prevent its 
being carried into effect through our assistance and consent. 

‘Twill take a question just like it, if you please, in executive ses- 
sion; I will suppose that the President of the United States may 
have been a party to a scheme like that which has been laid before 
the Senate of the United States, and I will suppose that in the exe- 
cution of that purpose he has made a nomination to this body which 
he asks us to advise and consent to as a part of the appointing power 
of this Government, who is it that will charge us with treason if be- 
lieving as we do that the nomination would be a reward for a corrupt 
et we should refuse to advise and consent to the confirma- 
tion 

Suppose it goes further than that and gets into legislation ; it finds 
its way into bills introduced into the House and into the Senate, and 
laws are to be enacted here for the purpose of carrying into effect 
other parts of such a combination, are we to be taunted with treason 
if wedo not give our consent to the enactment of laws like that? 
And yet those who charge us with this sort of treason, who seem to 
take a delight in making imputations upon the motives of gentle- 
men as er as they are, or some of them arise on this floor and 
interpose an objection to the receiving of a petition when a Senator 
states that it is in behalf of a naturalized American citizen who now 
languishes in a ley prison under an unjust accusation and with- 
out the authority of law. If that be stalwartism, or if that be re- 
publicanism, it is not that sort of action provided for by the Consti- 
tution of the United States. 

* The first article of the amendments of the Constitution of the 
United States, adopted within two years after the time of the adop- 
tion of the original body of the instrument, reads as follows: 

Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment of religion, or pro- 

hibiting i caer a ; or arenas the a 7, eae = aan 

ress ; or ea 0 assembie, and to on the \V- 
brament for a redress of guevaness. Pe vg 

And yet it seems that Congress is required here to remove some- 

thing out of the way before a citizen of the United States can have 
the right to petition this body for the redress of grievances, and 
those grievances inflicted upon him by a powerful foreign govern- 
ment. What are we to do to give the right of petition virtually to 
our adopted citizens in the United States? Elect George C. Gorham 
Secretary of the Senate, and Mr. Riddleberger Sergeant-at-Arms of 
this body, and another person Chief Clerk, and so on, before the 
right of petition guaranteed under the first article of the amend- 
ments to the Constitution can be exercised in favor of a citizen whom 
we have invited here and made a citizen upon the pledge of his 
allegiance to this country, and of our protection. We must remove 
officers who are now in place and elect some others in their stead ; 
and gentlemen who rise on the floor of the Senate and declaim in 
favor of liberty and freedom and right and justice, in favor of the 
negro population of this country, until we would suppose their 
hearts were going to melt in their bosoms, refuse to halt for a moment 
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ble event of his absence from the Senate, it may be from sickness or 
















until a petition can be presented from citizens of New York and New 
Jersey in behalf of a foreign man who has been transferred to a 
British a and pines there to-day, it is stated, without redress 
and without hope. 

And, sir, if we are to stay here until December that man must suf- 
fer the pains of unjust imprisonment until December, and the hearts 
that burn and glow with love to the negro, who they say is cheated 
at the South, will not throb with one generous and manly impulse 
in favor of an American citizen incarcerated in a foreign prison. 

Idid not believe, sir, that party zeal and party demands could be 
poet to that unworthy degree. I have been now four years in the 

mate of the United States, and before this morning I have never 
heard it intimated that there was a man in this body who would in- 
terpose in his place to shut off the right of petition because he did 
not intend anything else to be done in the Senate until something 
was done to gratify his party preferences, to say nothing of satisfying 
his party contracts and party arrangements. 

Here stands the great tribunal of the people, charged with the 
duty of defending the rights of millions of citizens of the United 
States; and this is pro to be done, not by hearing their com- 
plaints, but how? By the election of men to office in this Senate be- 
cause they have expressed false and uncandid sympathy for one race 
while the Senate is informed that an American citizen is languishing 
in a foreign prison. They refuse to relax their demand for a moment, 
and charge that men are unpatriotic who desire to have the action of 
the Senate upon a petition of this character. ~ 

This right of petition is one that has been very tenderly nursed, 
especially in the American Senate, since the adoption of the first 
amendment to the Constitution. Indeed nothing has been allowed 
to prevent its operation; and I have never yet heard on the floor of 
the Senate an objection made to the introduction of a petition. There 
were objections made in former times to the introduction of petitions 
in reference to the abolition of slavery; but the settled doctrine of 
the United States of America approved and acquiesced in by all peo- 

le now, in which a celebrated gentleman from Massachusetts in the 

ouse of Representatives led, is that the right of petition was sacred, 
and that whatever you did with the petition after it got here you. 
were bound to receive it. In the ordination of rules for the govern- 
ment of this body, the very first business after the reading of the 
Journal in the morning hour is that the President of the Senate is 
required to consider the presentation of petitions. Here stands the. 
rule that has prevailed in this Senate for a great many years without 
modification or alteration in any respect, requiring the presiding 
officer of this body to receive petitions and to have them referred to 
the proper committees. 

Now, it is asserted that in this extraordinary session of the Senate 
a petition cannot be received except by a vote of the Senate. The 
right of petition ceases to be a constitutional right; the right of a 
Senator to get up here and present a petition, stating its contents for 
the information of the Senate, is one that it appears is now dependent 
not upon the Constitution and its direct guarantee,but it is dependent 
upon the will of the Senate as it may happen to exjress itself at the 
moment. Ah, how degenerate have become these days, or else how 
degenerate have become the rights of American citizens under the 
auspices and under the control of those who set themselves up as the 
peculiar guardians of the liberties of the peas of this country! 

It is not for me to characterize conduct like this, Mr. President. 
Let the country characterize it, and let posterity spurn and spit upon 
it, as it will. It cannot be hid beneath a bushel. This is a flagrant 
crime against justice and the Constitution which may be justified in 
the minds of Senators by their desire to press something else to a 
conclusion ; but the crime consists in its absolute trampling under 
foot one of the plain guarantees which the Constitution of the United 
States makes in favor of the liberty and of the rights of the humblest 
individuals. If there be in that Constitution provisions that aro 
more valuable than all the rest they are those provisions which relate 
to the personal rights of the citizen, which give to the American citi- 
zen that high plane upon which he may assert his constitutional right 
through his representative in either of these Houses in spite of oppo- 
sition, and may command a respectful hearing on the part of either 
branch of the legislative body of this country. 

Men may be willing to see the rights of States trampled out, the 
rights of great corporations even invaded, the rights of powerful 
political communities or combinations stricken down; but that man 
who plants himself upon the ground that he has the right to deny to 
an American citizen, a private man, a plainly guarranteed right set 
forth in the Constitution, is a man who uses his powers for the pur- 
pose of crushing out private rights and of putting the weak under- 
foot. It has been frequently asserted here of late, but never more 
emphatically than this morning, I believe, that the will of the major- 
ity was to prevail in this body; and for the purpose of getting be- 
fore the Senate a clear definition of that doctrine and of the con- 
nection in which it has been stated, I will read from the remarks of 
the honorable Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. DawEs] delivered so 
facetiously yesterday evening at the moment of the adjournment of 
the Senate, when he was in such a happy frame of mind that the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Breck] imagined he must be preparing 
himself to go to the circus: 


The Senate has now decided by a majority that it will not lay aside the resoin- 
tion pending before it for the transaction of other business. 
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I did not know that the Senate had made up its mind that it would 
shut the doors to the right of petition until his colleague arose this 
morning and made the objection against this Irish-American citizen 
sending his petition to this body and having it referred to a com- 
mittee of this body, already ized, and organized also by demo- 
cratic consent and by democratic assistance, for without our consent 
and assistance you could not have done it. 

It has also decided upon a test vote that it will not reyect the resolution. 

That vote has not yet been taken ; Senators have not yet been put 
upon their oaths before the country in casting votes “yea” or “nay” 
on the rejection of that resolution, and we do not know how farcon- 
science may yet be awakened so as toenabile the Senate of the United 
States to reject that resolution, for the resolution, allow me to say to 
the Senator without any imputation of his motives, is a fraud on its 
face, and there are reasons upon the face of it, as well as in the sur- 
rounding circumstances, that make it still more afraud. There may 
be yet virtue enough in this body to rise to the truth of the occasion 
onl to do right though the heavens might fall; and until the body 
has solemnly recorded its vote upon the very merits of the resolution 
itself, I shall be one of those who will continue to hope, if not to be- 
lieve, that there will be virtue enough found in this Senate to refuse 
its passage. 

It has also decided upon a test vote that it will not reject the resolution. Fur- 
ther resistance to it, therefore, becomes resistance to the will of the majority. 

It may be obedience to the constitutional will of the minority; and 
when resistance to the will of the majority becomes obedience to con- 
stitutional duty by the minority, then the minority under the Con- 
stitution has the right to decide against and to protest against the 
action of the majority. 

I desire to call the attention of the Senate and of those who are thus obstructing 
public business by resistance to the will of the majority, to the fact that it is the 
old struggle in which they have been engaged before, and in which they lost. 

Was that the struggle, the old one, that occurred just at the close 
of the Forty-sixth Con , when the democrats of this body spent 
a whole night here trying tc force the republicans to go into execu- 
tive session to consider over one hundred nominations laid before 
this body by a republican President? Is that the ancient occasion 
to which the honorable Senator refers? Or was it the occasion in 
the House of Representatives when, for the purpose of passing a 
resolution which the Senate had passed, not by a strict party vote, 
the members of the democratic party in that body in the last Con- 
gress were trying to have a rule adopted for the counting of the 
electoral vote for President and Vice-President, and when the mi- 
nority by refusing to vote, not by voting and making motions under 
the Constitution, sat still in their seats and broke a quorum, destroyed 
the body so far as they could destroy it? Are these the ancient 
examples to which we are commended by the honorable Senator from 
Massachusetts? Let me say to that honorable Senator that there is 
a marked distinction between our voting “nay” or voting “yea” 
upon motions that we make to prevent you from doing something 
that we think is wrong, and our sitting here and destroying the 
Senate by refusing to comprise a part of a quorum. : 

But the republican Senators at the close of the last session of 
Congress, and in many instances before—the precedents are numer- 
ous and will not be ee not content themselves by repre- 
sonting a minority, and undertaking to vote against the majority, 
even by dilatory motions, but they sat in their seats as dumb as 
stocks and stones, refusing to exercise the power conferred upon 
them and made obligatory upon them by the Constitution when 
they took their oaths to supportit. No, sir; there is a great dif- 
ference between making motions to adjourn and motions to proceed 
to the consideration of the business legitimately before the Sen- 
ate and that sort of obstinacy which will enable a man to sit in the 
presence of the President of this body, and within the precincts of 
this Chamber, and deaden himself in voice and sense as if he had 
never existed and as if he had no State to represent ; forthe man who 
sits here and refuses to vote refuses to allow his State to vote, takes 
upon himself to inte himself between the Senate and the power 
of the State that sent him here and silence his State in the councils 
of the country for the sake of getting a temporary advantage, it 
may not be over his opponents or antagonists, but, as it was on that 
occasion, over his own ident. 

There was a time when Senators seceded from this body, giving no- 
tice that they would secede, seceding some of them under the instruc- 
tions of their States and others without instructions. After they had 
made up their minds and delivered their farewell addresses they left 
this body and never more appeared. These Senators withdrew their 
States from the councils of this nation so far as they are uttered in 
the body of the Senate, and after they had gone their States were 
voiceless here. When a Senator finds himself in a condition not to 
withdraw from the Chamber, not even so much as to the cloak-room, 
but sits here and stifles the voice of his own State and refuses to vote, 
what else does he do but secede from this body for the moment? He 
may return or he may not; he considers it optional with himself; he 
considers that he has the privilege of doing that, and if he may exert 
that privilege for a half hour why may he not exert it for a half year 
or for a half century, if he lives so long and holds the position? That 
is the example which the Senators on the other side set to us in the 
close of the last Congress, which is the precise equivalent in effect 
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and in principle of a secession from this body. You set the example 
of saying to us that your States shall not be heard in these councils, 
because if heard they will give to this body the requisite majority, 
so that its voice when expressed shall be the voice of the law. 

And after this brilliant example in the olden times the sincere and 
frank Senator from Massachusetts whom we so thoroughly admire, 
the leader in this body of this ~~ movement in favor of George 
Gorham and Mr. Riddleberger—that honorable Senator essays to get 
up here and taunt us with the idea that there are some old examples 
left—by which I infer he did not mean the examples which he him- 
self had set, but perhaps the examples which had been set in the 
days of secession. 

Sir, a more revolutionary spirit never possessed a body of men 
than that which gives to them the power to say to themselves, 
“We will sit in the Senate of the United States representing States 
and yet these States shall be voiceless.” If the men who seceded 
from the American Union had sat here in that way, if they could 
have made up their minds that honor would have justified them 
under such circumstances in retaining that sort of relation to the 
Government of the United States, there might not have been war, 
and there mies not have been that idea carried out which the 
Senators on that side of the Chamber now espouse so lovingly, the 
abolition of eee: the man who claims his rights under the Con- 
stitution, under the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth amend- 
ments which you advocate with so much zeal and eloquence, would 
to-day with your consent have been plowing and hoeing in the fields of 
the South; because there are not more than two or three gentlemen on 
that side who can rise here and declare in the presence of Almighty 
God that in 1860 they were abolitionists any more than I was. If 
we had concluded to sit here instead of seceding absolutely from the 
Government of the United States, there would have been difficulty 
in the situation which perhaps you may not have very deeply 
reflected upon; beware how you teach examples like this, beware 
how you lay down precedents which shall justify men carrying on 
what you call revolutionary proceedings in the name and in con- 
formity also to the provisions of the Constitution of the United 
States. These examples may return to plague you. I do not speak 
a threat; I speak a deprecation ; I speak, sir, what I conceive to be 
a lesson that is now being brought forward in the twilight of the 
early dawn which when it is fully completed before this country will 
perhaps teach some gentlemen that the Government of the United 
States is a thing not to be trifled with by those who have sworn to 
sustain the Constitution, but it is something to be supported in a 
manly, firm, honest, and brave spirit. 

Mr. President, I have been led to look over some of the minority 
powers in the Constitution of the United States, and I desire to call 
attention to them because I am persuaded that the minority powers 
conferred by the express language of the Constitution are of as much 
importance, if not of greater importance than the majority powers 
or the powers of majorities. At the time that this Government was 
formed—I speak of the present constitutional government—we had 
the articles of confederation, in which the minority powers were not 
so well defined as they are in the present instrument, and yet they were 
very well defined there. But after nine years of experience under 
that form of itn cer a and after a still longer and a more painful 
experience of one hundred years in our colonial state, we discovered 
that those who comprised minorities in this country were the people 
to be taken care of, and not those who comprised majorities. The 
majority powers, especially in a government which is popular in all 
its essential parts, both in the States and in the federal sense, is a 
power that is almost absolute in itsauthority. In States communities 

ield their traditions to it; people yield up their prejudices to it. 

onest men may be compelled oftentimes to yield their dearest rights 
to it. But it tramples under its feet whatever it chooses to go over. 
So when our fathers came to ordain the present Constitution of the 
United States, and especially the amendments thereto for the perfect- 
ing of that instrument, they found themselves compelled by consid- 
erations which history had forced severely upon their attention to 
look after the rights of minorities, and the Constitution of the United 
States in its most express form may be denominated a constitution 
for the protection of minorities. 

Now, sir, I will turn to article 5 of the Constitution and read that. 
In respect to the amendment of the instrument itself, there was a 
purpose on the part of the framers of this Constitution to keep the 
instrument itself intact. They thought it was necessary to preserve 
the Constitution while they were preserving other things. They 
thought it was one of the highest duties they owed to posterity to 
preserve the Constitution from fraudulent and ill-considered attack 
and assault, and so they provided as follows: 

Provided, That no amendment which may be made prior to the year 1808 shall 
in any manner affect the first and fourth clauses in the ninth section of the first 
-—— yoo that no State, without its consent, shall be deprived of its equal s' 


There is the absolute veto of a State upon its being deprived of its 
equal suffrage in the Senate. One State, by its mere objection and b: 
withholding its consent in its own favor, preserves its equality wit 
the most powerful State in the country. How about the amendments 
to the Constitution ? 


The Congress, whenever two-thirds of both Houses shall deem it necessary, shall 
propose amendments to this Constitution, or, on the application of the Legislatures 
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of two-thirds of the several States, shall call a convention for proposing amend- 
ments, which in either case, shall be valid to all intents and purposes, as part of 

tion, when ratified by the Legislatures of three-fo of the several 
States, or by conventions in three-fourths thereof, as the one or the other mode of 
ratification may be proposed by the Congress. 

Now, therefore, the minority power is protected by the requirement 
of a two-thirds majority to inaugurate an amendment, and a three- 
fourths majority for the purpose of its ratification ; and whoever will 
look at that feature of the Constitution of the United States and 
rise in his place in the Senate and undertake to disparage minorities 
because they are minofities shows that he has no am appreciation 
of the value of this grand ordination. Why, sir, if in rising in the 
Senate I had to open my mouth the one way or the other upon a 
question of doubt and dispute between a majority and a er I 
would always start with the proposition that the minority shoul be 
pyuecee because the majority always has the capacity of taking care 
of itself. 

In section 2, article 2 of the Constitution of the United States, is 
found the power that, in the government from which we draw our 
traditions and a large part of our constitutional system belonged as 
one of the prerogatives of the Crown the power of making treaties. 
When our fathers came to ordain and distribute that power they did 
it in the following words: 

He [the President) shall have power, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, to make treaties, provided two-thirds of the Senators present concur. 

There one-third or a little in excess of one-third of the Senate is 

iven a veto upon the prerogative of the President to make treaties. 
The President can appoint embassadors, foreign ministers, and he 
can enter into negotiations; he can commit this country as far as the 
Queen of England can commit Great Britain to a treaty, until you 
come to the question of ratification, and then there is a peculiar body 
of men, not a legislative body merely, not a treaty-making power, 
but the Senate of the United States, in which you have to get the 
consent of two-thirds of that body before your treaty can be ratified. 
What does that mean except to give to the Senate of the United 
States the power of the minority, the great minority power, so that 
Senators in excess of one-third may prevent the President of the 
United States, representing the majesty of this country in all the for- 
eign relations, from ratifying a treaty until our consent is obtained. 
Who would like to see that minority power removed or scandalized 
by a demand that the majority of this body had the right to rule? 
Grant you, sir, that they have the right to rule in many cases and in 
many circumstances, but they have not the right to rule in respect to 
the peculiar powers of the Senate. The Senate has its peculiar 
powers, just as distinct as can be from the Congress of the United 
States, because it can sit here after being convoked by the President 
of the United States and exercise those powers without the slightest 
relation to the other great legislative branch of the Government. 

Suppose this that we are discussing in the form of the resolution 
offered by the Senator from Massachusetts, instead of being a treaty 
between members of different political organizations and men com- 
mitted or supposed to be committed definitely by their avowals of 
principle and by the support given to them; also making between 
themselves, as is alleged and believed, an agreement or contract be- 
tween each other—suppose it were a treaty with some foreign power 
by which in consideration of our receiving something we should be 
called upon to give up something ; in consideration-of our receiving a 
grant of land from Nicaraugua, it might be, we were called upon to 
make a treaty with that government to advance them $100,000,000 
to pay for building a canal across the isthmus, and you brought your 
treaty not before the Congress of the United States, but before this 
body, the Senate, and you addressed it to the treaty-making power 
of this body, and the minority, alittle more than one-third, should rise 
and say, as was said in respect of another treaty that was made by a 
President of the United States in reference to Santo Domingo, and as 
was said by the most remarkable and influential man that ever sat mn 
the national councils from Massachusetts, “There is fraud in the bar- 
pe ;” suppose we should arise and say it, then should we hear the 

onorable Senators from Massachusetts in this body demand imperi- 
ously as they do now that the majority must rule. Would it not be 
@ question whether that be a free or a fair ballot, a priceless ballot, 
or a ballot paid for by some dirty contrivance ? 

In reference to another minority power I will read from the Con- 
stitution of the United States, section 7 of article 1: 


Every bill which shall have passed the House of Representatives and the 
shell, before it become a law, be presented to the President of the United 
© & 

to that 


versa 
rove he shall sign it, but if not he shall return it, with his objections, 
ouse in which it shall have ori, 


t, 

inated, who shall enter the objections at 
large on their journal, and to reconsider it. If after such reconsid 
two-thirds of that House agree to pass the bill it shall be sent, 
the objections, to the other House, by which it shall likewise be reconsidered, and 
if approved by two-thirds of that House, it shall become alaw. But in all cases 
the votes of both Houses shall be d ed by yeas and nays, and the names of 
the persons voting for and against the bill shall be entered on the Journal of each 
House respectively. 

There is another minority power given to whom? Exercised in 
the first instance by the President of the United States but only 

forma, not exercised absolutely. He cannot take a bill and put 

it in his pocket if the Congress lasts ten days, and say “I will hold 
it because I do not like it.” He must return it. But what is the 
object of the veto power there? It is to strengthen the hands of 
the minority. A majority passes it in the House and a majority in 
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the Senate. The President comes in with his veto and strengthens 
the power of the minority and the bill is reconsidered ; it cannot be 
thrown aside; it cannot become a law; it must be reconsidered. 
Reconsidered by whom? By the San Corea g with the 
House in which it originated, and then the ident’s veto requires 
that in order to pass the bill a majority of two-thirds shall be given 
for it. Thus you see is given to the great executive head of this 
Government the power to increase the minority influence so that 
upon a reconsideration of a measure in due course of parliamentary 
proceeding it may be loaded with his objections that the measure 
~~ not to be passed. 
ince 1874 the democratic party of the United States has been in a 
majority among the people of this country; and if the President had 
yielded to the power of that majority as qu‘etly as even the monarch 
of Great Britain yields to the popular voice in that great country, we 
should have had democratic measures in force through this land, and 
the people would have got that for which they voted. But there were 
forces that prevented it constitutionally. The late President of the 
United States interposed his veto, and he prevented that from tak- 
ing place which the people had so often decreed at every popular 
election. He obstructed their will as expressed by their representa- 
tives on the floor of the House and of the Senate time and again. 
He prevented the people of the United States from restoring unto 
themselves a government which should stand for the protection of 
their personal liberties and rights. This was done by that power 
iven to him through which he represented the will of the minority. 

e had naught to say to this except, “ You have the power and have 
constitutionally exercised it.” That was all we could say. We re- 
spected the will of the minority, represented by the veto of a minority 
President. That is our record. 

Ido not wonder at Senators on that side, some of them at least, 
claiming that the power of the majority is absolute and imperious. 
When we come to remember the great tribunal in which “eight to 
seven” prevailed; when we come to remember the fact that they 
snatched out of the hands of a great popular majority and out of 
the hands of a majority of the States and of the electors the pres- 
idential office, and appropriated it to themselves, by one vote, after 
three States, or two at least, had been virtually disfranchised, we 
ought not-to wonder that they should stand on the floor of the Sen- 
ate to-day and in an imperious way, after having enjoyed the spoils 
that they took to themselves as judges on the bench, demand further 
concessions and further contributions from the minority—the mi- 
nority which they affect to despise. Because the American people 
submitted without strife and without struggle to that, the broadest, 
most comprehensive, and only immortal fraud of this age, they be- 
lieve now that by getting up on the floor of the Senate and crying 
out in the same spirit to us “ Submit to the majority ” we shall do it 
merely because there falsely appears to be a majority. 

No, sir, we will stand here, and will appeal to the minority powers. 
We will protect the guardianship that this Constitution gives to 
minorities, and in a constitutional way, until we are satisfied that the 
motives of Senators on that side are better than they were when they 
forced tipon us that fraud of “eight to seven.” ‘Cast out first the 
beam out of thine own eye, and then shalt thou see clearly to pull 
out the mote that is in thy brother’s eye.” We are not a forgetful 
people, but we are a forbearing people, I must admit, when the same 
men with the same methods come back to us and undertake to charge 
us with treason because we stand by the minority provisions of the 
Constitution of the United States. They must remember that his- 
tory is easy to make and very hard to forget, and that the people of 
this country have treasured up in their minds and hearts reflections 
which all the powers on that side of the Senate can never remove, 
which will stand by us and the generations that follow us and will 
oe us hereafter, I hope to God, to stand by the Constitution 
of the United States in all its provisions, as well those that make for 
minorities as those that make for the protection of majorities. 

Mr. President, what has become of that provision of the Constitu- 
tion which authorizes one-fifth of this body to demand to have a vote 
recorded ne and nays on its Journal? That is all we have done. 
We have had various motions here, and all that we have done is that 
sixteen or more of us, the proper number, have required the yeas and 
nays to berecorded. The Constitution petal provides forit. Why 
was it putthere? Wasit merely tomakearecord? Senators on the 
other side cannot assert that, for they have often refused to vote and 
refused to make a record. If the object of calling the yeas and nays 
is merely to get the names of Senators pro and con in the record, what 
have those Senators to say to the country who have refused to put 
their names on the record, and have therefore refused to obey the 
Constitution in that particular? I have no accusation to make upon 
that und ; but it seems to me to be an imperative duty to vote. 
But the power and privilege and the right goes far beyond that; it 
goes to the point that one-fifth may stand here and cause Senators to 
vote and to vote until br gn have ample time to hear from their 
own consciences and yet have time to hear from the people. 

What becomes of that provision of the Constitution for the protec- 
tion of minorities, that no business can be transacted except in the 
presence of a majority of each House ? 

Each House shall be the judge of the elections, returns, and qualifications of its 
own members, and a majority shall constitute a quorum to do business. 


What is the use of that provision? Why do you require that a 
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eight Senators here and by my casting vote. Nolaw shall be passed, 


capi of all the sworn and qualified members of this Senate shall 


necessary to constitute a quorum to do business? It is that there 
shall be a majority ; and that is done for the protection of the minor- 
ity rather than for the assistance of a bare majority. 

Now, Mr. President, I come to another constitutional provision, the 
third section of the first article: 

The Vice-President of the United States shall be President of the Senate, but 
shall have no vote unless they be equally divided. 

On some gccasion or other, I do not now exactly remember when, I 
heard the remark fall from the lips of the senior Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. Hit] that in his opinion the question as to the powers of the 
Vice-President of the United States had never been authentically set- 
tled by this body, for the reason that they had never been thoroughly 
discussed ; judgments had been pronounced which were in a sense obiter 
dicta because of the fact that full discussion had not been had on 
both sides of the question. In my investigations into that subject I 
have come to the same conclusion with the Senator from Georgia. 
I believe that this question has not been considered in that sedate 
sense which the Senate of the United States owes to itself when we 
come to consider its various powers of jurisdiction. 

When assembled in Con the Senate has legislative powers; 
when assembled in extraordinary session it has power to participate 
in appointments. I do not call it an executive power, for really it is 
not an executive power, because the Constitution of the United States 
says that the executive power of the United States is lodged in the 
President. Therefore I cannot assent that the power of participating 
in appointments by the Senate of the United States isstrictly an ex- 
ecutive power. Ithasalso the treaty-making power, in which it par- 
ticipates with the President to ratify or to disaffirm his treaty engage- 
ments with foreign governments. 

Here are three very distinct powers; three very distinct jurisdic- 
tions. They are peculiar to the Senate, not merely as a Senate of 
the United States in the ordinary and broad acceptation of the word, 
but to the Senate of the United States exercising the particular func- 
tions ascribed to it and prescribed to it in the Constitution of the 
United States. 

Whether or not the language “The Vice-President of the United 
States shall be President of the Senate, but shall have no vote unless 
they be equally divided” applies to all these different functions I am 
perhaps at this time unprepared to state further than in argument, 
because the precedents are neither the one way nor the other con- 
clusively and definitely settled; but I will say that this is a very 
lame government if the Vice-President can stop its operations by re- 
fusing to sit in this Chamber. If he retires to his room, not far dis- 
tant from this spot, and sequester himself, who is to bring him back ? 
Who is to compel him to preside, or when he presides, who is to com- 
pel him to vote? Who is tocompel him to take the key of power and 
unlock the Senate when it gets into a tie? What power have you 
gotover him? Sir, you can take me and by a two-thirds vote you 
can expel me from this body for cause sufficient in your own judg- 
ment, and thereby you can disfranchise the State of Alabama, because 
I am subject to your power; but all the power of the Senate cannot 
remove the Vice-President from his place. He is not a Senator; he 
therefore is not a constituent part of this body, but is a mere presiding 
officer, having powers conferred upon him by the Constitution of the 
United States. 

When a man who is not a Senator, who cannot be controlled by 
the Senate, who cannot be expelled by the Senate, against whom the 
Senate cannot lock its doors and instruct its Sergeant-at-Arms to keep 
him out, comes to preside in this body, he does what? Upon the or- 
ganization of committees, in case of a tie, he casts the vote; upon 
the question of the indefinite postponement of these resolutions he 
casts the vote; upon questions of legislation he casts the vote. He 
may vote and he may not. 

In this body to-day, divided thirty-eight to thirty-eight, the whole 

wer of the Senate of the United States is conferred on one man and 

enot a member of the body. He is, as my friend from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. BUTLER] remarks, the absolute arbiter, not of legislation 
merely, but allaction in reference to the organization of the Senate, 
and to appointments and treaties. Point to me that feature.of the 
Constitution of the United States which intrusts him with these vast 
powers. Show me how it was that when the people of the country 
voted for him for Vice-President of the United States they had an 
intelligent thought that they were voting for aman who had powers 
of the kind that I have mentioned rising abovo the powers of every 
Senator here. 

Sir, itis a most desperate and dangerous deduction from very meager 
facts. It is a deduction which some of these days will give to this 
country more trouble than any other one thing that has ever risen to 
vex us. A Constitution absolutely silent in respect of all the powers 
which he may thus exercise, by a mere inference to be drawn from one 
of its provisions is made to confer upon one man the right to decide 
absolutely and without restriction all that belongs to the administra- 
tion of the Government of the country. He can say to the President 
of the United States, “Your nominations shall not be considered.” 
Suppose that he desired to drive the President out of his office so as 
to take it himself. Suppose he wanted to force the President of the 
United States to resign, as he would be obliged to do in self-respect 
if the Senate should support the Vice-President in the enterprise, and 
the Vice-President should say to him, “Iam sustained by thirty- 





no appropriation bill shall be passed, the Army shall not be supplied, 
the judiciary shall not be sustained, no foreign minister shall be ap- 
ae or supplied with the means of subsisting in forei ee ntries; 

will put a dead-lock upon all the administration of this Government, 
because I conceive that you are not the real choice of the people of 
the United States, and I intend to smoke you out of your office.” 
How is this to be prevented? But some one will say, “ We are too 
good for that; our men of this day and generation are too pure for 
that.” We may be; but if we are, we are purer than the generations 
of men in the ages that have passed. We are not making provision 
for saints and angels to rule on earth, for the millennium has not yet 
come. We are making provision for vile and base men to rule, for 
they sometimes get into power. 

Then I will ask, was it ever contemplated that the Vice-President 
of the United States should exercise powers like these, or that you 
should open the door of opportunity through which he might exercise 
such powers? Senators will find themselves I think constrained by 
a just sense of respect for their own high character and office, after 
mature consideration, not to arrive at a conclusion like that. 

But there is another phase of this matter, Mr. President, a still 
more remarkable phase. The fifth article of the Constitution, which 
I read to the Senate just now, relates to the equality of the States in 
the Senate of the United States. No State shall be deprived of its 
equal suffrage in the Senate without its own consent. Tho Senate is 
composed of two Senators elected from each and every State by the 
Legislatures thereof. Let me take the case of a Vice-President who 
was elected by the republican party or by the democratic party, and 
let us consider how much power he adds to a State, and then draw 
from that some deductions which will be practical perhaps in a few 
days to come; for there is no use presenting questions or issues to 
the —_ of the United States in these days ot practical enterprise 
unless they have got something practical in them. 

Here is the great State of New York, which has thirty-three Rep- 
resentatives in the House, the body which has the power to originate 
money bills, which has the power to regulate the taxation of this 
country to a large degree. It has thirty-two times more power than 
its little neighbor, Rhode Island, in the House. Tho Vice-President 
of the United States happens also to come from New York State, that 
great State which has got within its bosom more of commercial power 
than many other States of the Union, more of political influence 
than half a dozen or a dozen that could be named. That power in 
the House is here supplemented with the power of three Senators, be- 
cause the Vice-President of the United States does not hesitate, as 
he has shown in several votes which have been taken here, to cast 
his vote every time with his State. 

Perhaps Senators representing smaller constituencies might get 
their consent to look through the glamour of party influence that 
surrounds them. like a glory in this moment of their great success, 
and consider the condition which may result in the Senate from giv- 
ing to the most powerful State of the American Union, the Empire 
State, not only the ascendency in the House, but three votes in the 
Senate of the United States. Do I say three? I mean more than 
that, because in the event of a controversy in the Senate about the 
confirmation of a man for some great office in that State the casting 
vote of the whole country is thrown in his favor or against him. 

The Senator from Massachusetts, [Mr. DAWEs,] in comprising that 
majority about which he has spoken so frequently, counts the Vice- 
President as part of the constitutional majority. Why? Ofcourse, 
because he was elected here as a republican ; and it is supposed that 
while he will not be allowed to utter his voice on the floor of the 
Senate in any respect except to make decisions from the chair, and 
while he could not be welcomed into the caucus over which the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts now presides in such distinguished style, he 
feels himself as much bound by the caucus action as the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. MAHONE] seems to be, who detests all caucuses, 
according to his expression. 

Here, then, we have the power of one man in this country, which is 
as near “the one-man power” as can be described, under the abso- 
lute control of a caucus which must be a minority of this body, be- 
cause, as I have understood, the Senator from Virginia has always 
disclaimed the disgrace of having appeared in a republican caucus. 
I believe he has said that that is one thing that cannot attach to him. 

Mr. DAWES. Will the Senator allow me a moment? If the Sen- 
ator thinks that the proposition I make represents a minority, what is 
the objection to trying the judgment of the Senate on it? 

Mr. MORGAN. It represents the sort of majority which the Sena- 
tor has been able to make up, if it represents a majority at all, 
through his very remarkable arts of persuasion and his tricks of 
trade. There is no man who excels the honorable Senator from 
Massachusetts in his manipulation of a little game. He is a saint to 
look at; but whoever undertakes to bet against him stakes his money 
against the “heathen Chinee.” ([Laughter. ]. 

Mr.DAWES. I supposeit represents the sort of majority which the 
Senator dreads. If it is a minority he need not be afraid of it, any 
more than those recorded majorities over and over again here are 
afraid of the minority which he represents. Minorities are harmless 
except when they are revolutionary, and they never did accomplish 
anything as revolutionists; and sooner or later my dear friend from 
Alabama will wake up to a realizing sense of it. 


1881. 


Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President, there are some majorities that I do 
dread. When a fire gets the majority of a man in his house and he 
cannot get water enough to put it out, there is no reason why he 
should put more fuel under it in order to consume the house the 
quicker. Sometimes disease gets the majority of a man’s bones, mus- 
cles, and nerves; and there is no reason why he should abuse him- 
self so as to let the disease get a stronger hold upon him. Some- 
times fraud gets the upper hand of a man in his affairs; and there is 
no reason why he should sit down simperingly and put his fingers in 
his mouth and take what comes merely because the man who perpe- 
trated the fraud happens to be a great or a splendid man. There is 
no reason why a man should lose his manhood when he understands 
that his rights are snatched from him, not by a legitimate majority 
but by one that has been manufactured. There is a reason why men 
on the floor of the Senate of the United States should try to set 
honest examples to the people of the United States amd show that 
they are willing to make some little sacrifice for the cause of honor, 
trath, and justice, it makes no difference how able or splendid the 
advocate of the other side may appear to be. ; 

I have looked at that honorable Senator for the last month with 
much admiration. Indeed in the four years that I have been here 
his character before this body was never thoroughly revealed to me. 
I find in him now a great Spartan leader; yes, sir, a Spartan in the 
highest sense of the word; a Spartan who trains his thews and his 
sinews by abstaining from food, if necessary, by long sessions and at 
times by overexercise, and who manages in the presence of all diffi- 
culties to keep up the most benign and cheerful face that the gal- 
leries ever smiled upon. Indeed when I have seen him lift his lofty 
brow imploringly to the cerulean blue that rests above us, I could 
oftentimes fancy what beautiful pictures he must see in heaven, 
especially when his vision raked the galleries as it came down to 
earth, and with a magnificent bow and laugh he again beamed before 
the Senate. It was a lovely picture. It reminded me of an incident 
in history which, if the Senator will pardon me, I will relate, of the 
Spartan youth, a Lacedemonian boy, you remember, described by 
Plutarch in the biography of Lycurgus. The boy, following out the 
requirements of his Spartan education to steal something whenever 
he got a chance, had stolen a fox. He had hid the little “‘ varmint” 
wns his single shirt of hair, and he paraded about among his play- 
mates with it, keeping that beautiful and serene face upon him that 
the Senator from Massachusetts has been able to do for a month, while 
the little animal was gnawing upon his vitals, and finally the boy, 
still smiling, dropped dead in the presence of his comrades. I do not 
charge the Senator from Massachusetts with having stolen a fox or 
with having stolen anything else, but he in some way got a fox under 
his garment, or something equally annoying, and for twenty days or 
more that fox has been gnawing at his vitals, and yet he has sat 
smiling before the Senate of the United States with a beaming and 
serene expression of countenance which must commend him to the 
photographer if not to the historian. 

The Senator will find more trouble in getting rid of his fox than 
he had in capturing him. He is harder to let loose than he was to 
capture. The Senator will be like my friend, Mr. Dougherty, of Ala- 
bama, who, one morning taking a bath in the Alabama River, found 
an alligator asleep. He fancied it was a sick one, and as it was not 
a large one he concluded that he would turn it over on its back and 
tie his pocket-handkerchief over its mouth until he got some assist- 
ance. He seized it and it commenced whipping him with its tail. He 
tried to let it go and could not do it. Finally, however, by the use 
of a chunk of wood which he found near, he beat its brains out and 
went back to make his report. He said that that was one of the 
beasts which it was very much easier to catch than to hold. The 
Senator will find after a while that he has got something under his 
ye which itis much easier to catch thanitistohold. I commend 

im to cherish that beautiful serenity of mind which he has so mag- 
nificently displayed here for a month, it being the very last time th 
he will ever enjoy the opportunity of appearing in that character 
before these glaring, brilliant oom for the time will come when 
the Senator from Massachusetts will see that that which he supposes 
he has captured will be a Tartar that he cannot control. 

The Senator from Massachusetts, the Senator from Pennsylvania, 
and the Senator from ae have disclosed the real purpose of this 
movement. I pass over the question of the contract, of the supposed 
ee and sale, of the treaty between the treaty-making powers, 
for I donot know the circumstances. I can only say this: if Ishould 
— here to be involved in such combinations of circumstantial 
evidence the grass would never grow under my feet until I demanded 
a court of inquiry to sit upon it and to inquire into it, for I could not 
sit upon the floor of the Senate and keep my countenance before the 
people of the United States after so many things had been said and 
so little demand for inquiry had been made. Gentlemen who have 
used themselves to the acquirement of political power, it makes no 
difference by what methods, may be able to justify the means by the 
result ; but I confess that I could not wear the honorable character 
of a Senator of the United States and for one moment have it supposed 
by any man in the world who had a right tospeak, newspaper or Sen- 
ator, that I had been concerned in a villainous bargain about the 
offices of this body. 

With the patronage of this immense Government in the hands of 
the President of the United States and of the Senate, it does seem to 
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me to be the smallest and falsest of all feeble and false pretenses that 
the alleged majority of the Senate of the United States should find 
itself necessitated to proceed to distribute the little patronage of the 
body into the hands of its friends. This Government collects and ex- 
pends a million dollars aday. It has the largest revenue and makes 
the largest disbursement of any government in the world to-day, unless 
it be the Empire of Russia. It throws out its bounties and its largesses 
into the hands of at least 105,000 paid officials. In the midst of this 
magnificent outflow of the treasure taxed out of the people of the 
United States, is it to be believed that this body can be kept in ses- 
sion for a month, and the public business continually obstructed, for 
the mere purpose of putting a few pennies into the pockets of some 
necessitous retainer of the republican party, whether he is an old- 
line republican or a new convert? No, sir; that pretense will not be 
received by the American people as having a feather’s weight in it. 

The honorable Senator from Mississippi Eatr. LaMaR ] the other day. 
with the eye of prescience, saw that which has been since confessed. 
on the floor of the Senate. The whole eee of this movement is 
to undertake to control the politics of Virginia in the coming fall 
election and in the next senatorial election, it being determined by 
some means or other to acquire the power of a majority in this body. 
This act on the part of the republican party in the Senate of the 
United States reveals more thoroughly than did ever an act before 
reveal the real animus and the real purpose of that party. It is not 
a party that designs to govern through the consent of the people, no 
matter how expressed. It is a party that has shown its willingness 
on various occasions to reverse the sentiment of the people, no matter 
how expressed. It is a party that intends to govern by eight to seven, 
by a majority of one; by any power that is enough to keep a minority 
in check. But in governing in that way remember that you must 
govern according to the Constitution. In those tribunals of the 
country where the Constitution prevails and where the minority has 
the power to enforce its protective principles, you must remember, 
seomianen. that in governing us you must govern according to the 

onstitution. Our consciences point us to that instrument and to 
its protection and defense and the use of every means that it places 
in our power to prevent injustice, fraud, and wrong. 

I said in the opening of my remarks that the resolution of the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts was fraudulent on its face. I did not mean 
by that to convey the impression that the Senator was trying to put 
a fraud upon the Senate or upon the country, but I meant to convey 
this idea. As I remember the language it is about this: 

Resolved, That the Senate of the United States will now proceed to elect certain 
officers— : 
naming them. That may bein due form. It may be in a form that 
has received the sanction of authority heretofore and has become a 
precedent. Iam not prepared to say whether it is or whether it is 
not; but how can the Senate of the United States proceed to elect 
its officers without proceeding to eject officers who are now in place ? 
It has its officers, it has all that are required, and from the humblest 
man who sweeps the floors in the very cellar of this Capitol up to 
the highest official in the service of the Senate there has not been 
one word of complaint made that I remember as to inefficiency or 
incompetency or indisposition to do the whole duty of those officers. 
It has been a most remarkable success in the selection of officers. 
Here we have men who, as we all well understand, have so thoroughly 
taken care of the police of this end of the Capitol that it has at last 
become a respectable place. It was about as much as a man could 
say for it four years ago that it was a place where respectability 
could afford to be fvaade Now under the discipline of this corps of 
officers every obstruction has been removed to the comfortable, pleas- 
ant, regular, methodical, and proper exercise of our functions and 
powers in this body, and we are called upon now to do what? Says 
the Senator’s resolution, “to proceed to the election of officers.” 
What does that imply? Necessarily that we have no officers; neces- 
sarily that there are vacancies; that by the expiration of legal or 
constitutional tenure there are officers who have passed out whose 
places have to be supplied. 

There is where 1 say the resolution is a falsehood. You proceed to 
do that which is unnecessary to be done, which is not required by the 
law or by the usages of the Senate to be done; you proceed to do that 
which on the other hand is a wrong to men who hold their offices in 
virtue of a tenure that you yourselves prescribe, and which you per- 
mitted them to accept. We have gentlemen engaged here as officers 
of the Senate who are capacitated to take care of themselves and to 
transact business in any of the avocations of life. They are men of 
ability, men of influence and character. Whatdid youdo? Youper- 
suaded these men, or at least you permitted them to come here and 
accept office upon the idea that they should remain during at least 
the period of time when they performed their duty according to law 
and with correctness, and until the period of time when the sessions of 
Congress should recur in which a majority — to them in politics 
should be found within this body. You take from these men that 
which you promised, and gave them, and you take it from them with- 
out a proper regard for their rights under the law and Constitution 
of the country. You commit toward these men an act of wrong, not 
for the purpose of organizing the Senate—(no matter how often that 

lea has been put forward it has never for a moment had the sem- 
Tie of truth in it,) but you do it in order that you may have the 
ability to gratify somebody under some arrangement or agreement, 
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who has either © pest, a present, or a future benefit to confer upon 
you in consideration of that arrangement. c 

Under such coetnoee~ aot Be — is the canny to a as ~ real 
motive of this proceeding you expect by distributing a dozen 
or more offices mene the justers of Virginia that you will be 
able to hold the 31,000 people who voted with them last year in favor 
of Hancock and lish, and that they will turn over to the repub- 
lican party? In order to get what modicum you may be able to con- 
trol of that party, do you propose to give up the 81,000 republicans 
who stood against the readjuster party and voted for the regular Gar- 
field ticket? Gentlemen are calculating without their host, I think, 
when they expect to produce results like this. You are crying, “Give! 
give!” to these people; but the answer will be, “We have nothing 
to return.” You are piping in the market-places to them; but you 
will find that there are no dancers to your music. The 31,000 men 
who stood in the readjuster party for Hancock and a during 
the last presidential campaign are not men to be sold. They are not 
led in the leashes by any man who lives. When it is expected that 
by the dispensation of offices to a few of them you are going to hold 
the rest of them a and, like cattle, drive them to the sham- 
bles, you will find that you have mistaken your men. 

If the republican party in the Senate to-day expects to work a re- 
sult of that sort and through such result to extend what I would call 
the contamination into other Southern States, they are very wide of 
the mark. Senators do not make a calculation: upon a basis so nar- 
row as that which involves such tremendous consequences to our 
country. Unless you can see a prize ahead of you more promising 
than that, allow me to say in good faith to you as a Senator, Do not 
allow yourselves to differ with us and become antagonized to us, as 
you seem to have become, in the expectation that you will have the 
power through this agency of returning from vee a readjuster 
to take a place in your ranks after the next i ature shall have 
assembled there. That time is two years off. alf of Mr. Garfield’s 
administration will have expired by the time that such a Senator 
could take his seat. What is to become of him and his administra- 
tion in the mean time? To what feast do you invite us? Whatdo 
you ask us todo? If we should accept that which youlabor to force 
us to do, if we should do that to which you would not only invite 
us but endeavor to provoke us, your President of the United States 
would not turn a wheel in his administration in two years. 

But, sir, I am not for a course like that. You have elected a Pres- 
ident by a constitutional majority, and Iam in favor of upholding 
his hands by all constitutional methods; and in order to uphold 
his hands now under the present circumstances the case is too plain 
for argument that one thing is left to us to do, and that is to proceed 
to the consideration of the nominations that he has sent tous. What 
message has he sent to us about the reorganization of the Senate? 
What advice has he given us? That after we have yielded the com- 
mittees so that the business of the public may go on we should also 
yield to Mr. Riddleberger and Mr. George Gorham. Has Riddleberger 
been nominated by the President of the United States? I have heard 
no message of the kind; but if this matter goes on for a day or two 
longer, I mean to offer a resolution in the Senate to invite the Presi- 
dent of the United States to meet us in executive session and see 
what he has to say about it. I want to hear from him. 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. The President has a right to come to an 
executive session. 

Mr. MORGAN. As a matter of course; and it is his duty to come 
if invited. General Washington used to meet the Senate in execu- 
tive session; so did Jefferson, and so did other Presidents; and if 
this matter goes on I intend for one to give the Senate an opportunity 
to understand whether or not the President of the United States 
wishes the Government left in a state of abeyance in order that the 
Senate may give out a little patronage to the hands of the Riddle- 

rs in Virginia to be distributed in the purchase of votes to help 
on the next election. If the President sends his nominees here upon 
that same ground there is no telling what might happen. 

Now, Mr. President, the Senate of the United States will bear me 
witness that since I have been here I have not indulged in acrimoni- 
ous political debate. Time and time again I have given my votes 
in this body in direct antagonism to Senators from my own section, 
believing that I was required to do it by either considerations of pub- 
lic policy or by the Constitution of the United States. I have ab- 
stained from mingling in this debate because it seemed to have taken 
a very decided political turn. I have desired that the Senate of the 
United States should rise to the occasion and should comprehend the 
great duty st upon us now. Gentlemen, when you bring us a 
proposition in aid of the Government backed by a majority on that 
side which we believe is not founded on some corrupt bargain, we 
will go to its consideration with you to the sacrifice of our private 
judgment; but when you touch us with that proposition and com- 
mand us to yield to you, when we believe that you are wrong in prin- 
ciple and in practice, and that your conduct is derogatory to the 
honor of this body, you may cry out against us and charge treason, 
if you please, upon us until doomsday, and still you will find us on 
the floor resisting such amovement. [Manifestations of applause in 


the galleries. 

Mr. 8S. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFICER, (Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin, in the 
chair.) The question is on the motion of the Senator from Ohio, [Mr. 





PENDLETON, ] that the resolution offered by the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. DawEs] be indefinitely postponed, upon which the yeas 
and nays have been ordered. 

r. HA Mr. President, if no Senator desires to occupy the 
floor I will move that the Senate proceed to the consideration of ex- 
ecutive business, Of course I will withdraw the motion if any Sen- 
ator desires to be heard. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Tennessee moves 
that the Senate do now proceed to the consideration of executive busi- 
ness. The question is upon that motion. [Putting the question. ] 
The noes appear to have it. 

Mr. COCKRELL and Mr. HARRIS called for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia, (when his name was called.) I am paired 
with the 43 from Maine, [Mr. FRYE. ] 

Mr. MILLER, (when his name was called.) I am paired with my 
colleague, [Mr. FaRLEy.] 

Mr. TT, of Connecticut, (when his name was called.) I am 
paired for the day with the Senator from West Virgina, [Mr. CamM- 
DEN.] It will be unnecessary to repeat the announcement. 

Mr. WALKER, (when his name was called.) Iam paired with the 
Senator from Colorado, [Mr. Hix. ] 


The roll-call having been concluded, the result was announced— 
yeas 25, nays 28; as follows: 


YEAS—25. 
Bayard, Davis of W. Va., Jonas, Ransom, 
Beck, Gorman, Jones of Florida, Slater, 
Brown, Groome, amar, Vance, 
Butler, Grover, McPherson, Vest. 

all, Hampton, Morgan, 

Cockrell, Harris, Pendleton, 
Coke, Jackson, Pugh, 

NAYS—28. 
Allison, Dawes, Ingalls, Morrill, 
Anthony, Edgerton, Kellogg, Platt of N. Y., 
Blair, ‘erry, Logan, Plamb, 
Burnside, Hale, MeDill, Rollins, 
Cameron of Pa., Harrison, McMillan, Sawyer, 
Cameron of Wis., Hawley, Mahone, Sewell, 
Conger, Hoar, Mitchell, Sherman. 

ABSENT—23. 

Camden, Frye, Jones of Nevada, Teller, 
Denkting, Garland, Maxey, Van Wyck, 
Davis of Illinois, George, Miller, Voorhees, 
Edmunds, ‘Hill of Colorado, Platt of Conn., Walker, 
Fair, Hill of Georgia, Saulsbury, Williams. 
Farley, Johnston, Saunders, 


So the motion was not agreed to. 

Mr. DAWES. Mr. President, after that vote I should think. the 
Senators would be satisfied and willing to proceed to a vote upon the 
resolution itself. 

Mr. COCKRELL. We are perfectly satisfied, and therefore I move 
to lay the resolution on the table, and call for the yeas and nays on 
that motion. 

Mr. DAWES. I wish the Senator would indicate what judgment 
of the Senate against him would satisfy him. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Mr. President, this is not a debatable motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Itis not. The Senator from Missouri 
moves that the resolution offered by the Senator from Massachusetts 
and now pending be laid upon the table, and upon that motion asks 
for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. GROOME, (at two o’clock and fifty minutes p.m.) As there 
does not seem to be any probability that we can © any progress 
to-day, I move that the Senate do now adjourn, and on that motion 
I call for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Maryland moves 
that the Senate adjourn and asks for the yeas and nays on that 
motion. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. ALLISON, (when his name was called.) I am paired with the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. BRowN] on this vote. 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia, (when his name was called.) Iam paired 
with the Senator from Maine, [Mr. FrYe.] 

Mr. MILLER, (when his name was called. 
colleague, [Mr. FARLEY. ] 

The roll-call was concluded. i 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. My colleague [Mr. CAMDEN] ‘is 
paired with the Senator from Connecticut, [Mr. PLATT. ] 

The result was announced—yeas 23, nays 27; as follows: 


) Iam paired with my 


YEAS—23. 
Bayard, Davis of W. Va., Jackson, Ransom, 
Beck, Gorman, Jones of Florida, Saulsbury, 
Butler, Groome, McPherson, - Slater, 
Cc Grover, Morgan, Vance, 
Cockrell, Hampton, Pendleton, Vest. 
Coke, Harris, Pugh, 

NAYS—27. 
Anthony, Cameron of Pa., Dawes, Hale, 
Blair, Cameron of Wis., Edgerton, Harrison, 
Burnside, Conger, Ferry, Hawiey, 
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Hoar, MeoDill Mo wyer, 
Ingalls, MeMillan, Platt of N. Y., Sewell, 
Kellogg, Mahon: Plumb, hy 
Logan, Mitchell, Rollins, 

ABSENT—26. 
Allison, Farley, Jonas, Teller, 
Brown, e, Jones of Nevada, Van Wyck, 
Camden, Garland, Lamar, Voorhees, 
Con Pi Maxey, Walker, 
Davis of Illinois, Hillof Colorado, Miller, Williams. 
Edmunds, Hill of Georgia, Platt of Conn., 
Fair, Johnston, Saunders, 


So the Senate refused to adjourn. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question now is upon the motion 
of the Senator from Missouri, [Mr. CocKRELL,] that the resolution 
offered by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. DAWES] lie on the 
table, upon which the yeas and nays have been ordered. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. Pending that, I move that the Sen- 
ate proceed to the consideration of executive business. I think that 
business is more pressing than any other. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from West Virginia 
moves that the Senate proceed to the consideration of executive 
business. apr | the question.] The noes a to have it. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia, Mr. COCKRELL, and others called 
for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia, (when his name was called.) I am paired 
with the Senator from Maine, (Mr. FRYE. ] 

Mr. MILLER, (when his name was called.) I am paired with my 
colleague, [Mr. FARLEY. } 

Mr. VEST, (when his name was called.) I am paired with the Sen- 
ator from Kansas, [Mr. PLUMB. } 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. DAWES, (after having voted in the negative.) Has the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana on the left [Mr. Jonas] voted ? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He has not. 

Mr. DAWES. I wish, then, to withdraw my vote. I would like to 
inquire also whether he voted on the last vote or not. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chief Clerk informs the Chair 
that he did not. 

Mr. DAWES. I ask unanimous consent, then, to withdraw my vote 
on that vote, and I withdraw it on this, for I have paired with him. 
I see the Senator has just come in, and I leave my vote on this call, 
but I trust the Senate will give me unanimous consent to withdraw 
my vote on the last call. I ask it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair hears no objection. 

Mr. LOGAN. I was paired with the Senator from Mississippi, [ Mr. 
GEORGE, ] and on the last vote I forgot the fact that I had agreed to 
pair with him and voted. I ask unanimous consent to withdraw my 
vote on the last vote. I had forgotten entirely the fact that I had 

d this morning to pair with the Senator from Mississippi. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Isthereobjection? The Chair hears 
none, and the Senator has leave to withdraw his vote on this motion 
and the preceding one. 

The result was announced—yeas 25, nays 26; as follows: 


YEAS—25. 
Bayard, Davisof W. Va., Jonas, Ransom, 
Beck, rman, Jones of Florida, Saulsbury, 
Brown. Groome, Lamar, Slater, 
Butler, Grover, McPherson, Vance. 
Call, Hampton, Morgan, 
Cockrell, Harris, Pendleton, 
Coke, Jackson, Pugh, 
NAYS—26. 
Dawes, In Platt of N. ¥., 
Anthony, Edgerton, Kel logs Rollins, 
Blair, Ferry, McD: Sawyer, 
Burnside, Hale, MoMillan, Sewell, 
Cameron of Pa., Harrison, Mahone. Sherman. 
Cameron of Wis., Hawley, Mitchell, 
Conger, Hoar, Morrill, 
ABSENT—25. 
Camden, Garland, Maxey, Vest, 
b Ze, Miller, Voorhees, 
Davis of Illinois, ill of Colorado, Platt of Conn., Walker, 
Edmunds, Hill of Georgia, Plamb, Williams. 
Fair, Ji eee Saunders, 
Farley, Jones of Nevada, ‘Teller, 
Logan, Van Wyck, 


So the motion was not to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question recurs on the motion 
of the Senator from Missouri, [Mr. CocKRELL,] that the pending 
resolution do lie upon the table. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. Mr. President, it is very plain that 
the other side of the Chamber do not intend to do any business this 
session, but I will give them a chance to vote and see whether they 
intend to do anything between this and December. I move that the 
Senate now adjourn antil the first Monday in December, upon which 
I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. DAWES. Will the Senator allow me to make an inquiry ? 

Mr. DA of West Virginia. Oh, yes 

Mr. DA What wi 
journ till the first Monday in December ? ~ 


become of ‘the public business if. we_ad- | 


Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. What does the Senator say ? 
Mr. DAWES. What will become of the public business that has 
distressed the Senator so much for weeks that he could not submit to 


the ae 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. Why, Mr. President, this side of 
the Chamber has been for a month endeavoring to do the public busi- 
ness and has been obstructed by the leadership of the Senator from 
Massachusetts. We were called here for a purpose, and that purpose 


was—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The motion is not debatable, and 
the debate is proceeding by unanimous consent. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. If the Senator will agree to adjourn, 
I will not speak. 

Mr. DAWES. Mr. President, by unanimous consent I desire to 
suggest to the Senator that I am so anxious for the public business 
to proceed at once that I am willing to submit toany vote the major- 
ity of the Senate shall indicate. a 

Mr. GROOME. Then, Mr. President, I move that we proceed to 
the consideration of executive business, if my friend from West Vir- 
ginia will withdraw his motion. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. No, Mr. President, I prefer my 
first motion, and I believe that has preference. I will say to my 
friend from Maryland that I will vote for his motion as soon as this 
is voted on; our friends ought to have a chance to record themselves 
on this vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from West Virginia 
ae that the Senate do now adjourn to the first Monday in Decem- 

er next. 

Mr. ALLISON. That is the day of the regular meeting of Con- 
gress; itis unnecessary to make that motion. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. I ask for the yeas and nays on my 
motion. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded to 
call the roll, 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia, (when his name was called.) I am paired 
with the Senator from Maine, (Mr. FRYE. 

Mr. LOGAN, (when his name was call 
Senator from Mississippi, [ Mr. ens 

Mr. MILLER, (when his name was called.) I am paired with my 
colleague, [Mr. FARLEY. ] 

Mr. HAWLEY, (when the name of Mr. Piatt, of Connecticut, was 
called.) My colleague [Mr. PLatT] desired that his pair with the 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. CAMDEN] be again announced. 

Mr. VEST, (when his name was called.) Iam paired with the Sen- 
ator from Kansas, [Mr. PLUMB. } 

Mr. WALKER, (when his name was called.) My colleague [Mr. 
GARLAND] is paired with the Senator from Vermont, [Mr. EDMUNDS. } 
I am paired with the Senator from Colorado, [Mr. HIL1x.] 

The roll-call having been concluded, the result was announced— 
yeas 18, nays 30; as follows: 


-) I am paired with the 


YEAS—18. 
Beck, Davis of W. Va., Jonas, Ransom, 
Butler, Grover, Jones of Florida, Slater, 
all, Hampton, Lamar, Vance. 
Cockrell, ‘ McPherson, 
Coke, Jackson, Pendleton, 

: NAYS—30. 

Allison, Conger, Hoar, Morrill, 
Anthony, Dawes, ingplls, Platt of N. Y., 
— —_— fe ja 

r, e ° wyer, 
Brown, Gerke, McMillan, ‘Sewell, 
Burnside, Hale, Mahone, Sherman. 
Cameron of Pa., Harrison, Mitchell, 

Cameron of Wis., Hawley, Morgan, 

ABSEN T—28. 
Camden, Garland, Logan, Saunders, 
Penzting, George, Maxey, Teller, 
Davis of Illinois, Gorman, Miller, Van Wyck, 
Edmunds, Hill of Colorado, Platt of Conn., Vest, 

r, Hill of Georgia, Plumb, Voorhees, 
Farley, Johnston, Pugh, Walker, 
Frye, Jones of Nevada, Saulsbury, Williams. 

So the motion was not nt to. : 
Mr. GROOME, I voted “nay” upon the motion of the Senator 


from West Virginia for the reason that I have not yet abandoned all 
hope that sooner or later the meager of this Senate will realize that 
it is their duty to proceed to the consideration of the business for 
which this session was called. 

Mr. HAWLEY. On which side is that majority ? 

Mr.GROOME. The majority made up of all those Senators, whether 
democrats or republicans, who feel like sustaining the President of 
the United States by transacting the business for which this session 
was convened. In order to test—— 

Mr. DAWES. I voted the same way for the same reason. 

Mr. HAWLEY. So did I. 

Mr. GROOME. I believe I have the floor. In order to test whether 
@ majority of the Senate has yet come to that view of the case, I now 
move that the Senate proceed to the consideration of executive busi- 


ness. 
Mr. DAWES. It would be a great deal better that we should pro- 
ceed with the pending business. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Maryland moves 
that the Senate proceed to the consideration of executive business. 

Mr. GROOME. I ask for the yeas and nays on that motion. 

The yeas and -— were 0 m ; : 

Mr. DAWES. The Senator has a queer way of getting at business. 

The Secretary a to call the roll. 7 3 

Mr. BECK, (when his name was called.) Iam paired with the Sen- 
ator from Maine, [Mr. J ; 

Mr. VEST, (when his name was called.) Iam paired with the Sen- 
ator from Kansas, [Mr. PLumB,] and I announce the pair now for the 
entire day. 

The roll-call having been concluded, the result was announced— 
yeas 24, nays 25; as follows: 


*YEAS—24. 

Regeed, pei of W.Va., Jackson, a. 

wn, rman, onas, ug! 
Butler, Groome, Jones of Florida, Ransom, 
Call, Grover, Lamar, Saulsbury, 
Cockrell, Hampton, MoPherson, Slater, 
Coke, Harrs, Morgan, Vance. 

NAYS—2. 
Allison, Dawes, Kellogg, Rollins, 
Anthony, Edgerton, MeDill, Sawyer, 
Blair, P Ferry, cMillan, Sewell, 
Burnside, Hai mn, Mahone. Sherman. 
Cameron of Pa., Hawley, Mitchell, 
Cameron of Wis., Hear, ill, * 
Conger, Ingalls, Platt of N. Y., 
ABSENT—27. 

Beck, Frye, Jones of Nevada, Teller. 
Camden, Garland, Logan, Van Wyck, 
conn, George, Maxey, . 
Davis of Illinois, Hale, Miller, Voorhees, 
Edmunds, Hill of Colorado, Platt of Conn., Walker, 

, i Georgia, Plumb, Williams. 
Farley, Johnston, Saunders, 


So the motion was not agreed to. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. Mr. President,I have not thirsted for this fight 
and I have never felt like going for the scalps of the present officers 
of the Senate. I felt, very impressively, the mistake made by the 
majority of the Senate two years ago when they made a clean swee 
of the elective officers of this body and I resisted it as long as 
thought it right and proper toresist, and then I not only gave in my- 
self, but I counseled others to give in, because I felt that the majority 
should rule, and they became responsible for the results. I do not 
claim that the majority then inflicted any great wrong upon us or 
upon the public service. They gave us officers who have performed 
their dutics honestly and intelligently. These officers have kept 
many of the republican employés in the service of the Senate whose 
appointment or retention depended on them. I think they were wise 
in pursuing this course. But itis a fact that the democratic majority 
removed every elective officer of this body. I have felt no disposi- 
tion to dismiss those officers. But, Mr. President, a precedent was 
established then which I shall observe as long as I am in the Senate, 
unless by common consent it shall be reve It was decided then 
that the majority had a right to change the chairmen of committees 
and the officers of the Senate whenever they desired to. To that 
precedent I shall bow, as long as I am a member of the Senate, until 
some other course of action is taken by general consent of the two 
parties. When it shall be agreed that all efficient officers shall re- 
main in our service during good behavior, I will hail the decision 
with great delight. 

Mr. President, when the committees were turned over to the re- 
publicans, they received them from the hands of the democrats and 
with their acquiescence. If we secured the committees by fraud, the 
democrats are guilty of fraud, because they were participants, they 
were accessories to the fraudulent act by which we obtained posses- 
sion. They have no right to shield themselves in the position they 
are in now and say they are not guilty of fraud. If we obtained 
these committees by fraud they are guilty of fraud, because they 
could have kept us from getting them just as they are now prevent+ 
ing the election of officers by the majority. There is no getting be- 
hind that. 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. If the Senator will allow me a moment—— 
_ Mr. BURNSIDE. Iam willing to be interrupted. I am only try- 
ing > get at what is right and proper—— 

r. iL, of Georgia. The Senator says there is no getting behind 
the fact that if we allowed the other side to get the committees of 
the Senate we were parties to the fraud if there was fraud. The Sen- 
ator will remember that we submitted to the appointment of com- 
amittees because that was an indispensable act to the transaction of 
the business of the Senate. We considered that an indispensable act 
to the transaction of the business of the Senate for which it was 
convened in special session, and therefore we thought it our duty 
to discharge the business for which this body was convened. The 
appointment of officers is not necessary for that purpose; and if we 
do in our opinion yield now to the appointment of officers we should 
become what the Senator says, a party to whatever bargain exists, 
and withozt any excuse or reason for it. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. Mr. President, I would sit here for the remainder 
of my term without transacting one single particle of public business 
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everything, and the man who consents to it for a single moment be- 
comes accessory to it. 

Mr. President, as I have before said, I have not thirsted for this 
fight, but we are in it, and I want to say now that the other side of 
this Chamber took a step in the direction of removing officers, and 
are now trying to occupy the opposite position. 

One of t nators,on whom they relied to strengthen their side 
and give them the majority, the Senator from Illinois, [Mr. Davis,] 
has said to the Senate in plain terms that, having granted to us the 
committees, the other side should grant to us the organization of the 
Senate, and that it has been deci that we have a constitutional 

jority. He has gone to his home unpaired,and we now have a 
majority without reference to the Vice-President. The Senator re- 
ferred to was recently a member of the supreme bench of the United 
States, and his opinion is worth something. No matter what we may 
think of him and his independent position in politics, we all know 
him to be a man of high integrity and of great mental capacity 
and undoubted patriotism, and we must give great weight to his 
opinion. He has told you and he has told the country that we, hav- 
ing gained the committees, are entitled to the organization, and the 
country will understandit. While some of our constituents and news- 
papers, notably the New York Times, are getting a little impatient 
and criticising us, it will be but a few days before the country will 
know from one end of it to the other who is obstructing business here. 
I say for myself that I will stay here to the end of my term before I 
will consent to be governed by a minority, and I believe as much as 
I believe there is a God in heaven that we are fairly in the majority. 

ane Will the Senator allow me to interrupt him for a mo- 
ment 

Mr. BURNSIDE. Certainly. 

Mr. BECK. I see by the morning anon that Go. pen le of Cin- 
cinnati did not see it so yesterday. They have elected a demucratic 
mayor by about 1,500 majority. The Senator says the people of the 
country will see that his side is right. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. But that was on aquestion between whisky and 
anti-whisky, beer and anti-beer, and even if that was the case, the 
ea are not always right. A new administration as a rule always 

a hard row to hoe. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Will the Senator from Rhode Island permit me to 
say a word in response to the Senator from Kentucky ? 

tr. BURNSIDE. With pleasure. 

Mr. SHERMAN. My friend from Kentucky knows as well as I do 
that some of the neene see of Cincinnati, including the editor of 
one of the principal republican papers of that city, supported the dem- 
ocratic candidate for mayor because they were not satisfied with the 
enforcement of the Sunday laws, not so much the liquor laws as the 
Sunday laws of the city of Cincinnati. I can assure him that there 
is no division of opinion among the republicans of Ohio, so far as I 
know, on the question that we cannot allow the minority, although 
it may be but a minority of one, to dictate the course of business in 
the Senate. 

Mr. DAWES. Do you mean that the democracy of Ohio are Sab- 
bath-breakers ? 

Mr.BECK. Will the Senator allow me to suggest another fact, that 
in the Legislature of Pennsylvania yesterday an endeavor was made 
to secure an indorsement for the combination you have just mado ; 
and they were glad to lay it on the table. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania. How does the gentleman know 
they were glad to lay it on the table? My own impression is that 
the body is sorry for its action to-day, and that before long it will 
indorse every act of both its Senators in this body. 

.Mr. BECK. It did not do so yesterday. 
Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania. They will do it in the future. 
Mr. BECK. After you get there you may make them do it. [Laugh- 


ter. 

Nie CAMERON, of Pennsylvania. No. 

Mr. BECK. They will not do it without. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. Mr. President, I have been silent during this de- 
bate, but when I noticed in the papers of this morning a statement 
that I was one of the conservatives who rather advocated in the re- 
publican caucus yesterday that we should back down, I thought I 
would take occasion to say that I have no right to tell what I did 
say in caucus, but I have a right to tell what I did not say, and I now 
tell you, Mr. President, that I have no disposition to back any on the 
present issue, nor have I ever had any. As long asI live I will never 
by any act of mine consent to the adoption of any act or rule which 
recognizes the theory that the majority does not rule in this country. 
The principle that the majority must rule lies at the very foundation 
of the theory of our government. 

The duty which we are trying to do now is a constitutional duty. 
The Constitution of the United States says we shall elect our officers. 
I would have been glad had the present officers been left in their 
places. I would be glad, indeed, if the other side would admit the 
right of the majority to rule, to yield them the chairmanship of my 
committee. Mr. President, I would not hold the chairmanship of my 
committee if I felt that I held it in an improper way. 

Mr. BECK. One other suggestion. Does the Senator remember 
how persistently he sat with his arms folded the three last nights of 
the recent. session of the last Congress rather than allow an executive 
session ? 
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Mr. BURNSIDE. Yes; I remember it. 

Mr. BECK. Have you repens since then? [Laughter.] 

Mr. BURNSIDE. Yes. [Laughter.] There are many members on 
your side of the Chamber and on this side to whom I have said that I 
would never do such a thing again as long as I held a seat in the Sen- 
ate. I was very much ashamed of it. 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. I wish to ask the Senator from Rhode Island 
a question, because there isno man in this country, republican or 
democrat, for whom I have more respect. The Senator says that he 
will adhere to the rule that majorities must always etre Now, I 
will not deny the correctness of that proposition. I think this isa 
constitutional government and not a er ea government; but con- 
cede it to be true as a general Fg ame that majorities ought to 

vern, I put this question to the Senator: If he honestly believed 
in his conscience that this side of the Chamber had obtained one 
majority by illegitimate means would he then consent to the govern- 
ment of that jority ? 

Mr. BURNSIDE. I would not have consented to the formation of 
committees ; I would have contested the question to the end of my 
term if I thought there was fraud. 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. Suppose the Senator should come to the 
conclusion that as the Senate was called together forthe transaction of 
certain executive business, and that executive business could not be 
transacted without thea ee of committees, and he should yield 
whatever feeling he might have on the question of the morality of 
the thing in deference to the public interest and the public busi- 
ness, would that obligate him to consent tothe consummation of what 
he believed—not what I will say is—to be a bargain in the appoint- 
ment of the officers of the Senate to interfere with a State election ? 
Would he yield to it? 

Mr. BUENSIDE. I will answer the Senator from Georgia. His 

uestion is a long one; but I will say that if I sat on that side of 
the Chamber as he does, and believed there was fraud on this side, 
and I had consented to this side of the Chamber doing what has been 
done, I would have felt myself a participant in that fraud. Now I 
want to ask the Senator a question. Does he believe there is a single 
Senator on this side of the Chamber who would accept the chairman- 
ship of a committee that had been assigned to him by fraud or would 
engage in any fraudulent transaction of that kind? Now, sir, I want 
to know that, and if there is such a one, I want to know who he is. 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. Well, Mr. President, I do not think the 
Senator from Rhode Island ought to ask me whether I believe—— 

Mr. BURNSIDE. That is a plain question, and had it been asked 
by the Senator from Georgia as to his side of the Chamber I would 
have said no, not one Senator on that side of the Chamber, do I think, 
would be guilty of a fraud in order to obtain a committee chairman- 
ship, or in order to obtain an office in the Senate. Now the Senator 
can answer me as he pleases. 

— HILL, of Georgia. The Senator will allow me to answer, if he 
pleases. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. Certainly. 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. I will say to him that he can with perfect 
propriety answer a question which I would not ask him, if he chooses 
todoso. I would not ask the honorable Senator—— 

Mr. BURNSIDE. I think the question ought to be answered. 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. Let me get through answering, if you please. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. Of course. 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. I would not ask that Senator whether he 
in his conscience believes that there is any Senator on this side of 
the floor who would be a party to a bargain or would accept the 
profits of a bargain. I would notask that question, because it would 
be an improper question to ask and an improper question to answer. 
I therefore will not give an improper answer to an improper ques- 
tion; but I will say this to the Senator: I doin my conscience be- 
lieve that the majority on that side has been procured by illegitimate 


means. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. Mr. President, now I will answer the Senator 
from Georgia in this way: he has no right to ask me the question I 
asked him, because I have never made a charge of fraud against Sen- 
ators, but the Senator has made the charge—— 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. I have made no charge. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. Why, sir, you made it this moment, this very 
moment. Now, I have a right to ask you whether you believe there 
is a Senator on this side of the Chamber who would be guilty of 
fraud? No man-can ask me such a question as that, because I have 
made no such charge. 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. There is no foundation for you to make 
such a charge. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. Your side of the Chamber is immaculate. I say 
there is no foundation for me to make such a charge. I accept just 
what the Senator says, and I say there is no foundation for him to 
make such a charge. 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. Well, I say this to the Senator: if he will 
contrive to get an honest jury of twelve men in this country together 
so that the issue can be tried, I am willing to go before a jury upon 
ae I have not the slightest doubt we shall get a verdict 
o y: 

Mr. BURNSIDE. The Senator’s great powers before a jury are 
well known to the whole country, and I am not disposed in the least 
degree to depreciate them. I will venture to say that he can get a 


verdict of a jury that I cannot get. He possesses at skill and 
power before a jury and he has had experience in plotting causes. I 
am not arguing on that basis. Iam nota lawyer. I am arguing as 
a plain citizen of the United States and as a Senator, and I say that I 
would make no such charge in reference to that side of the Chamber 
unless I felt that I could prove it. It is a grave ch , and if true 
we on this side are in the position of felons, occupying chairmanships 
of committees which do not belong to us. 

Mr. HILL, of ia. If the Senator honestly believed that there 


was an illegitimate bargain, he would not say he did not believe it. 


Mr. BURNSIDE. I would not say I did not believe it if I did be- 
lieve it, and I would not hold the c 
moment if I did believe it. 

Mr. BAYARD. Mr. President, I say to the honorable Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. BurnsipE] that I recognize in him a fair and 
honorable Teel I do not think that he at any time desires to 


irmanship of my committee a 


place those who differ from him in a false position; and therefore it 
is that I always listen to that which he has to say with respect and 
to respond to it in a worthy spirit. I would like, Mr. President, but 
not this afternoon, to place this question, in regard to which the two 
sides of the Chamber confront each other in equal numbers, in the 
strongest light of fact, of reason, of justice, and of law and walk 
with you my brother Senators on the other side, to the bar of public 
opinion to be there tried by such canons as we all can respect, 
whether or not we are justified in the attitude and action we Save 
adopted or whether you are to be sustained in the attitude and action 
which you have adopted. The question is grave; it is one of impor- 
tance as all questions are of importance that touch the public business 
of the American people. There is nothing trivial in such interests. 
The time that we spend here and the topics that we discuss are all 
of worth and all of importance, or they should be. I would have 
wished this altercation of votes to have ceased. In my judgment 
you on the other side of the Chamber should have brought a cessa- 
tion. If I had not thought our action was right and defensible and 
cpg _— sound consideration of public interest, I should not 

ave embarked in it, nor should I have remainedinit. I believe 
that it is in my power, feeble though that is, to show to a disinter- 
ested and fair tribunal that we are justified in every way, justified in 
all lights in which we have a right to consider public business, in 
standing where we have stood for the ary week and insisting upon 
the reconsideration of the matters that we have asked to have 
reconsidered. 

I will not detain the Senate now. I will speak when I do speak, 
not to the prejudices of either side of the Chamber. [I shall try to 
meet this case as though it might be mine, standing where the repub- 
lican members of the Senate now stand in regard to it; and if I can- 
not stand in my mind upon that ground I shall be content to give it 
up. Until my views a sae that point I shail stand where I 
have stood for the last week. I will open the argument; I will sub- 
mit nothing but reason; I shall not seek to arouse prejudice or pas- 
sion upon either side; because this is public business; and private am- 
bitions, personal arrangements, and party advantage ought to fade 
away before the demands of the American ple that their repre- 
sentatives should deal with public questions in a spizit worthy of the 
circumstances. : 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, the Senator from Delaware, [Mr. 
BAYARD, ] for whose opinions I have learned to entertain a sincere 
respect, as it seems to me for the first time recognizes the importance 
of the question in which we are engaged. As to whether the gentle- 
men who now occupy their seats as clerks and perform the duties of 
Sergeant-at-Arms should continue to hold those offices, that is a mat- 
ter of very little moment. The American people would look upon & 
contest which involved nothing but the possession of these few offices 
with a great deal of indifference, and would think that this “ grave 
and reverend” body, the most important political body in the world, 
was indulging in a very weak and foolish work if it were engaged 
simply in dividing these offices. 

But, Mr. President, I recognize that there is something back of all 
this. There is a principle which lies at the foundation of republican 
institutions, a principle that is recognized in the House of Commons 
and in every deliberative body in the world, and that is, that a ma- 
jority of any body must.decide every question that comes before it. 
While minorities have certain rights, those rights are defined by pre- 
cept and by example. Here a majority—it may be but of one—is in 
favor of a change of the officers of this body; they have so said over 
and over again by repeated votes. If that was but a majority de- 
pendent upon the casting vote of the Vice-President, it would be a 
constitutional majority; but it is more than such a constitutional 
majority. It is a majority of Senators without respect to the vote of 
the Vice-President. Counting every vote, there is a majority of one 
or two in favor of acting upon the pending resolution, and that has 
been expressed in every vote. That Nestor of the law, if not a 
Nestor in politics, who has distinguished the Supreme Court by his 
learning and ability, has stated to you, his associates on some of these 
questions, that this matter was settled by the action upon the organi- 
zation of the committees of the body. ‘ 

Now, how do we stand? A majority say that they think it is their 
right and their duty to change the officers of this body. Does any- 
body question the right of the majority to elect the officers as they 
choose? No; because the Constitution plainly writes out the broad- 
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est authority to the Senate to elect its own officers in its own way, 
in its own time, and in its own manner. A majority has repeatedly 
expressed the wish that that duty should be rmed; and the 
minority say ‘‘ No, you shall not do that, but you shall do something 
else.” Perhaps they are wise; perhaps they are right. Itis a matter 
of indifference to my present purpose whether they are right or wrong, 
the question is, ° termine the order of business in this 
deliberative body ? 

I say to the Senator from Delaware that when he comes to debate 
this question at length I can show him precedents without number 
where the House of Commons upon a tie vote, or with a majority of 
one, have chan: and upset a rmennens. A majority of one is as 
good as a majority of fifty. We know that in popular elections, some- 
times in t States, the majority has turned upon asingle vote. In 
my own State governors have been elected and legislatures have been 
organized upon a popular majority of less than 1 in 400. A presiden- 
tial election has turned upon such a majority. Any majority is a 
majority; you cannot stop to argue the amount of the majority. 
That is the foundation rock upon which all republican institutions 
rest. It is because the republics south of us on the American con- 
tinent have disregarded this law that they have never been able to 
establish a stable government in any of those southern republics. It 
is because in England that is regarded as the foundation of their po- 
litical fabric that governments have been so changed that a single 
vote in the House of Commons has turned an administration out and 
put a new one in. 

I say that majority has here been announced in repeated votes. 
What — has the minority, then? It has important rights. The 
rights of the minority ought to be protected and subserved. There- 
fore ordinary motions of delay have been allowed to be interposed 
time out of mind. I have sat here during many a long, weary night 
session to allow the minority to ee until they were exhausted, 
because the right of debate and of discussion is another kindred 
one gee right of every republic. Every man in the Senate has re- 
fused to impose any limit on debate, and therefore we have sat out 
the debate, and staid here for twenty-four hours at a time to hear the 
minority s and to place upon record their opinion. But when 
the minority members are all through and the debate is ended, the 
vote must come, whatever the majority may be. So with other ques- 
tions; the minority have the right to procrastinate; they would 
even have a right to make delay, as I think we were justified in 
causing some delay when, owing to the accidental absence of mem- 
bers of the Senate, the Senate was not full in the earlier portion of 
this session; but when the Senate is full, and when debate is ex- 
hausted, there is the end to all the powers of the minority ; then the 
majority must speak and say what shall be done, and the voice of 
the majority is the voice of God so far as this body can express the 
voice of the Deity. 

The Senator may look through all the records of English prece- 
dents, Seong all the records of our own precedents, he may bring 
his powerful mind to bear upon the question and he cannot throw 
any light upon it because it is as clear as day now. Fair opportu- 
nity may be given to the minority to express itself in debate, to 
speak its voice, to delay until the Senate is full; after that the ma- 
jority must speak. It will not do for the minority to say “‘now you 

ad better go into executive session and transact other business that 
is important ;” it is for the majority to decide ; and when the attempt 
of the majority to do what they wish is resisted by parliamentary pro- 
unre the minority abuse those parliamentary proceedings. Those 
pr ings and rules were intended to guard the minority in the 
right to debate, in the right to a fair discussion, in the right to a fair 
vote; but when these are gained, that is the end of their rights prop- 
erly considered. 

I was glad to hear my friend from Rhode Island [Mr. BuRNSIDE] 
say one thing, and I underwrite every word of it. I do not believe 
that any Senator who is sitting here in his seat has a right to with- 
hold his vote in order to reduce the body to less than a quorum. I 
think it is a violation of the plain rules of the Senate, and I would 
not do it under any circumstances. That has been tried by botlt 
poner parties. There was one occasion in 1858, when I was a mem- 

r of the other House, when some of the republican Senators, on 
account of their bitter opposition to what was called the Lecompton 
bill, refused to vote on that bill and left the Senate without a quorum. 
What was done? My old colleague, Mr. Wade, declined to vote, as 
did other leading Senators, and the consequence was that the Senate 
was left without a quorum. What was the result? The roll was called. 
It was found that ators were present and not voting. The Presi- 
dent of the Senate announced that there were Senators in the Hall 
who had failed to vote, and he directed the names of those Senators 
to be called. They were called by name, and the minority of the Sen- 
ate, then republican, voted and made a quorum, and the business 
proceeded. Suppose they had refused to vote and thus had defeated 
action upon an important measure and stop the wheels of Govern- 
ment, everybody would have said they had done wrong. 

So, again, in another case, that is perfectly familiar to my friend 
from Delaware, when a motion was made in 1870 or 1871, I think, (I 
may not get the dates correctly, but it was some time ago, ) to take up 
a force bill, or some bill that the minority was very much opposed to, 
and the minority refused to vote, and lett the majority without a 
quorum on account of the absence of Senators. 
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Mr. BAYARD. Will the Senator do the minority of that day the 
justice to say—— 

Mr. SHERMAN. I will do that in a moment. Then the same pro- 
ceedings were had, and then the Senator from Delaware properly and 
rightly responded to his name; and he and some of his associates. 
made a quorum, and the business proceeded. Am I correct in that? 

Those were the only times in American history where this unnatu- 
ral, unconstitutional, and improper interference with the rights of 
the majority ever occurred in this body, I think, except at the close 
of the last Congress. As I was not a member of that body then, I 
have nothing to say about that. The object was to gain time, I am 
told, but Iam not here to defend it. I only say that while I am a 
member of the Senate, whether of the majority or minority, I shall 
cast my vote, giving it, if I am allowed to do so, at the time when it 
is called for. 

Mr. President, the minority have certain rights to gain time to.get 
a fair vote. They have no right to use their powers as a minority so 
as to ey, the male to refuse to vote and leave it without a 
quorum. Therules plainly allow them to gain timé, but the minority 
have no right to use our rules, intended to protect them in securing 
a fair debate and a fair vote, so as to stop the wheels of Government 
or to prevent the majority from the orderly exercise of their consti- 
tutional power to govern the body while they have the majority. 

Here is the whole law of the case. I might, if I chose to do it, en- 
ter into an argument to show that this majority was fairly obtained. 
I am glad to co-operate with the Senator from Virginia, [Mr. Ma- 
HONE, | and glad to have him co-operate with me. I believe that this 
movement of his will be the dawning of a better day for the South, 
when that ‘‘solid South” now represented on the other side almost 
as a hostile section shall be broken, and when American politics shall 
cease to be sectional and become national, when parties will be di- 
vided on broad issues which will not endanger the peace and safety 
of the country. It will be better for the South, and I welcome him 
as an avant courier, if you please, of many more who I hope will fol- 
low to break down the sectionalism of American politics, and to se- 
cure equal rights and equal civil and political privileges to all men. 

There are rights of the minority, and no man would respect them 
more than I; but there are rights and duties of the majority. The 
only reason why I have any feeling about this matter is because the 
majority have made a decision that they will transact a little business; 
which need not take over five minutes to pass upon, and that is re- 
sisted in the manner we have witnessed. Whether the gentlemen who 
are the incumbents should hold their offices now or should give them 
up in December ceases to be significant at all. The issue is whether 
the majority here, no matter whether one or more, shall order the 
course of business, shail say what questions shall be presented, what 
questions shall be decided, and what the Senate will do, If the mi- 
nority can say that the majority shall not do this but they must do 
something else, the minority may say that they will block the wheels 
of Government, stay here until December until the majority give up 
their idea of what is their duty ; and in that I submit the minority 
are in the wrong. 

I would not give the snap of my finger as to whether these gentle- 
men should hold their seats until December or not. They have all 
been spoken of kindly. Iam glad to hear a universal expression of 

ood will in regard to these gentlemen. We should all be very will- 
ing to give them their salary from now until December, do anything 
that is fair and right, generous and liberal to them; but when it is 
asked of us that we must surrender the right that we have here asa 
majority to dictate the course of proceedings, I feel that we are jus- 
tified in standing where we are and in nof yielding to a minority ; 
that it would be of evil example for them to gain their point in this 
respect; it would be of evil example in the future and would come 
back perhaps some time to “plague the inventors.” I would say to 
the minority, ‘‘ exercise your right, speak fully and freely, denounce 
what we are doing as much as you choose, make public opinion, if 
you can; take as much time as is necessary for that purpose; but 
when that opposition is exhausted, then let the majority decide and 
act, and abuse them afterward as much as you choose.” 

Mr. BAYARD. Mr. President, I wish to express my gratification 
that at last one voice has been heard from the other side of the Cham- 
ber in reprobation of that which I conscientiously believe to be not 
only a breach of the rules of this body but in its very nature 
revolutionary; I mean the practice of preventing by silence the de- 
cision of a measure which had been proposed, debated, and remained 
only to be decided. Iam glad that one republican voice has at last 
been heard in this Chamber denouncing such a practice, which was 
almost universal at the last session of Con on that side of the 
Chamber. It was time, sir, for that denunciation to come. Those 
who felt the pinch of the shoe have at last proclaimed it. I would 
that it had come earlier. Why did it not come at the last session of 
Congress? We witnessed here the refusal, deliberate, repeated hour 
after hour, almost night after night, of an admitted minority to obey 
the rules of the Senate or to allow the public business of the Senate 
to be transacted according to its rules. When the appeal was made 
and when the rule was read, there was not one man who rose in his 
seat on that side of the Chamber to say, “This is wrong and we can- 
not follow it.” Iam glad it has come now. I welcome ever the de- 
cision of any question upon a principle that shall bind and be endur- 
ing, and, gentlemen on that side, I will meet and discuss with you 
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this present issue that divides us, on the ground of principle, and 
reason, and parliamentary law, and constitutional right, which lies 
at the basis of it all. 

When this session opened and we found that there was a constitu- 
tional majority of this body assembled, I then said that a duty de- 
volved upon them that they could not shirk or abandon. On the 
other side it was said, “ Not so, you must wait for more than a con- 
stitutional majority ; you must wait for a roll-call that shall be an- 
swered to the last man.” I said, ‘‘ Not so; it is neither in your rule, 
nor is it the law, nor is it the Constitution; whenever more than a 
majority of this Chamber shall assemble and answer a roll-call, under 
the Constitution they are authorized to proceed, and it is their duty to 
proceed to theexecution of public business.” But yousaid, ‘ Not so,” 
and under therules i interposed the same motionsof adilatory char- 
acter which the rules of the body allowed you and which the Gov- 
ernment of the country justified you in proposing. It became a 
question of sound public discretion whether the interposition of dil- 
atory motions is or is not within the spirit of the law. Who shall 
judge of that? At what bar shall you try the question whether you 
are justified in insisting upon the rules of debate or not? Constitu- 
tions were made for minorities. They may be inconvenient to the 
strides of power but they were meant to check them. The question 
is whether they shall be interposed justifiably or unjustifiably, and 
there you touch the conscience of legislators; you submit that to the 
public conscience; and on that we propose to stand. 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] cannot intend to state the 
Fro, se erm re the rights of a majority more strongly than I urged 
them or sought to urge them three or four weeks ago in this Cham- 
ber, but unavailingly. I say to-day this is a government of majori- 
ties,and you may not measure the rights of a majority by its weight 
of numbers. I agree that for all the purposes of lawful legislation 
and controlling responsibility a majority of one is as good as of 
twenty. Is now of the theory, the principle, of our Government. 
Nay, I will go further and say that where the numbers of the Senate 
stand equal and the Constitution has given to the Vice-President the 
right of casting the vote that shall decide between them, I hold that 
a law passed by his casting vote is as binding as a law that is passed 
by a majority of two-thirds, if you please. 

That is not the question. I am not denying the question of your 
responsibility as to government. I am ee what our duty is 
and what our rights are as a minority to put checks upon the action 
of the —— as authorized by law, and by reason, and by justice, 
and, gentlemen, by honor. 

I think as a question of fact the honorable Senator from Ohio is 
in error when he says that there is a majority—I speak now of a nu- 
merical majority—on that side of the Chamber in opposition to the 
Senate —— to the consideration and transaction of the only 
business for which we were convened. If I mistake not, the vote of 
the honorable Senator from Illinois, [Mr. DAVIs,] not now in his seat, 
has been steadily cast in his presence here in favor of preferring the 
business for which we were called to that which (I do not speak it 
disrespectfully) has been dictated by the action of a party caucus. I 
say here that the honorable Senator from Illinois has voted with me 
and those with whom I vote over and over again in favor of proceed- 
ing to the consideration of executive business; so that there stands 
in this Chamber a precisely balanced number of votes, granting to 
the other side from that on which I stand the assistance constantly 
and steadily of the Senator from Virginia last sworn in. There 
stands @ precisely even number of votes, and I grant that that divis- 
ion can be decided lawfully, properly, by the vote of the Vice-Presi- 
dent, which we have had proven to us will not be wanting on the 
occasion and on all occasions. 

But I do not want now to pass into the consideration of the facts 
which are the basis and I think the justification of the acts of the 
thirty-eight Senators who sit on this side and vote steadily té pro- 
ceed to the consideration of executive business. There are facts 
which are public facts, which are facts of which we shall take what 
is termed in the courts “judicial notice,” which are facts of which 
we must take actual notice as affecting our duty, our rights, in deal- 
ing with the gentlemen who assist us in a subordinate capacity to 
conduct the public business in this Chamber. I do not propose this 
afternoon to go into these matters; but I do not know but that now 
as I have the floor and the time is given me it may be well to make 
the point to you, my brother Senators on the other side, as well as at 
any other time. 

In the first place, do not forget that in last November thirty-nine 
of the members of this body voted for Hancock and English. No 
matter where was your Vice-President then or who he was, whether 
Mr. English or the present occupant of that high office, thirty-nine 
men who took the oath at that desk and stand here under it had 
openly and publicly proclaimed themselves in favor of the election of 
the candidates of that party with whom these four elective officers of 
the Senate are, and are justly —— to be, in sympathy and ac- 
cord. Isay thirty-nine voted for the candidates of that party. There 
is no doubt about that. The positions are well known of those two 

mtlemen in this Chamber whose votes have by accident of numbers 

n peculiarly and importantly conspicuous. It is known that both 
of them wrote and spoke and declared themselves in all manner of 
earnest and unmistakable ways in favor of the election of the dem- 
ocratic candidates for President and Vice-President. Is not that so? 
No one can deny it. 
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You have come into a session called for the purpose of the transac- 
tion of executive business only, to ratify certain treaties which have 
been sent to the Government of the United States, to pass u the 
nominations of the or administration. I say to you that ex- 
cept for cause specially declared, for well understood reasons, the 
unwritten history of this mg ad rather the written history and the 
unwritten law of this body, never undertaken to remove your 
officers at such a time and when the Senate is called for such a pur- 
pose. If you show me a case, I will show you that it is an exception 
which proves the rule. I have stated the fact that never in the his- 
tory of the dealings of the Senate of the United States with those 
gentlemen who assist it in the transaction of their public duties have 
they been removed at an executive session except for cause; and no 
cause is suggested in the present case. No cause will be ee 
— the on if I may call it so, the mere absolute, arbitrary 
will of those who pro now for the first time in our history to re- 
verse the current of the Senate’s action. Therefore all precedent is 
with us in saying it ought not to be done at this special session. 

May I not say one word to each of my associates in this Chamber 
as men, worthy men, kind-hearted men, fair men dealing with indi- 
viduals in the spirit that self-respect and justice dictate—may I not 
say one word against the proposition, suddenly and unexpectedly, to 
dislodge faithful and competent men from places of duty which they 
are filling satisfactorily and admitted by you to be so filling? Is it 
not fair, gentlemen, that he who has worked in the noon-tide and 
sun should enjoy the shades of evening and a little repose? Is it 
fair, or just, or kind for you, unexpectedly and without a notice to 
quit, to turn out men on the eve of the vacation and the repose they 
have fairly earned, and bring in those who are to reap the harvest 
for which they have neither plowed nor sown ? 

Not one of the persons who is to be affected is there in answer to 
my demand ; I mean my personal demand; nor any demand for that 
matter; because very early, I proclaimed to the Senate two years 
ago that I was not dis to ask the politics of any employé of the 
Senate whom I found here if he had served long and faithfully in his 
office ; and the record stands there to sustain what I then said. Is 
it well? I know that I speak right to men who individually would 
not do this thing by their private employés; nor ought we to do it 
with many of these gentleman, distant from their homes, surprised 
by the unexpected turn of events; for who could tell or who would 
have foretold that public men who openly had avowed the support of 
the party that has placed these gentlemen in office would instantly 
have disclosed a transfer of their political allegiance in the Senate of 
the United States, and that to follow instantly by the ejection from 
office of those who had been guilty of the same crime with them- 
selves, voting, I take it according totheir consciences, for the nominees 
of one or the other of the great political parties? Oh, gentlemen, 
suspend your action ! 

I do not know that we differ upon the principle of the right and 
duty of majorities. I am ready and willing to bow to the decision of 
the majority, subject to those qualifications which ——— of right to 
every minority, the grounds of which I do not propose this evening 
to embark upon, for I look upon the question as one of very grave 
public interest and of very grave es but I wish simply to 
put it to you upon what I may call that humane ground of fair deal- 
and, not meaning the word unpleasantly,, 
ose who have been associated with us in car- 


of decent behavior 


ing, of common an 
by t 
rying on the public business. Is it right at the end of a session 


where they have worked as we did, when they as we expected to be 
released, to have some little season for attention to our own affairs 
and repose from the strain and anxiety which public affairs cast upon 
the mind of every man, or ought to cast upon the mind of every man 
who finds a seat in this Chamber—is it neg and just to say to them, 
“the holiday which you have earned shall be ne by a new set 
of men?” Do you think it right? Iseit fair? it kind? Oh, no, 
gentlemen ; it is none of the three ; and permit me to say, I trust that 
you will so feel it. 

If there was a vacancy I should bow to the deciding vote of the 
Vice-President, although I believe an argument could be made against 
his power to organize the Senate. Still, I should be obliged to bow 
to that vote as though a large a were on that side and made 
his vote unnecessary. But no such thing exists. There is no va- 
cancy, and none is needed. I do not say there is not the power to 

ut an end to the term of any man here, with or without cause; but 
Pao hold up to you an unbroken course of precedents of the body and 
say to you that you ought not to do this thing even if you could. 

hat phase of this subject is all I mean to show to you. It is not 

its most important one, but I say to Senators it is very important toa 
number of estimable and excellent men who have offended no one, . 
who have pleased every one, who have done their duty ; and I simply 
ask that if the inexorable ax of party shall fall upon their heads, 
suspend that weapon until at least the usual time for decapitation 
shall come. 

Mr. BLAIR. Will the Senator allow me to ask him a question? 

Mr. BAYARD. Certainly. 

Mr. BLAIR. I understand that the objection of the Senator to 
immediate action upon the resolution offered by the Senator from 
Massachusetts is that certain worthy employés of the Senate will be 
deprived of the pecuniary compensation which they may draw during 
the vacation according to existing law. I wish to ask the Senator 
this question: If it may be provided, as it would be by the unanimous 
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consent of every-republican Senator present, that these gentlemen 
shall be properly compensated for their time, liberally compensated 
for their time, as he must have heard the proposition already sug- 
from this side of the Chamber, will opposition then be with- 

wn to the of the resolution ? 7 

Mr. BAY. . I thought that I had stated with great clearness 
(I certainly intended to do so) that I was discussing that phase of 
the question only, and I consider it the minor phase. 

Mr. BLAIR. Vaid not understand that the Senator was discussing 
any other question. é 

Mr. BAYARD. But I simply say to the Senator that the idea of 
buying the consent of the thirty-eight Senators who have been 
voting against this proposition with the pay of these half dozen or 
score of employés, to my mind would never be considered for an 
instant. 

Mr. BLAIR. But does not the Senator offer that as the reason for 
his opposition? Does he not suggest the proposition—— 

Mr. BAYARD. I was looking at the case from the side of the em- 
ployés but I could not disconnect it from something—— 

Mr. BLAIR. Does the Senator present any other aspect of the 
question ? 

Mr. BAYARD. Will the Senator pardon me? I cannot disconnect 
it from another proposition far graver, far deeper, far more important, 
which I think does attach itself to this subject. I will say that much 
as I might feel personal sympathy with the inconvenience or loss of 
some of these employés who are distant from their homes and who 
are suddenly and without notice to be ejected and evicted from places 
which they have so acceptably held, as far as that goes, while I might 
be distressed, while I might feel that I ought to draw — 3 own 

uniary resources to make good to them a hardship, I would not 
lowe felt justified by that in the amount of opposition that I have 
already exhibited by my votes here to the control of the Senate’s 
officers. That would not be it. Ido not propose, therefore, and can- 
not disconnect this subject. I will agree, I think there is enough in 
what I have said to make you pause, gentlemen, upon your sudden 
ejection of these employés, simply considering the case from their 
own point of view; but there is much more than that, and I must 
discuss that at another time. It is grave; I propose to discuss it 
gravely, not passionately, but in a manner that I mean to be satis- 
factory to myself; not to-day. There is a great deal more in this 
subject. There is a very grave question of high discretion how far 
the events before this y contained in your resolutions, contained 
in the open declarations of gentlemen on that side of the Chamber, 
contained in the historic facts of the last election, are to justify us 
in saying the — you have made to control the election in 
Virginia next fall by the patronage of the United States Senate is 
something that we cannot and that we ought not to hesitate in pre- 
venting. That is the question. Ido not wish to discuss that, be- 
cause 1 do not propose an unjust or an uncivil impugnment of motive 
anywhere. 

Mr. LOGAN. Will the Senator allow me to ask him a question ? 

Mr. BAYARD. Pardon me a moment; directly. But I wish to 
arrange these facts, and to arrange these propositions satisfactorily 
to my mind, and I hope, my friends on the other side, with some effect 
upon your minds, to know whether or not we are justified in inter- 
posing the delays and the checks upon your majority, no matter how 
small or great or how composed, but upon your majority. That is 
the question. It is a high question of conscience. It is a question 
of grave responsibility, use I have been taught to believe, and I 
have tried all my life to subordinate my action to the doctrine, that 
the man who violates a principle is in great danger, for he never may 
tell when the chalice may be returned to hisown lips. That is what 
I wish to avoid, and that is what I wish to see my way clear to avoid; 
and it is,by that light and on that principle that I propose to put my 
vote in this matter of difference between the two sides of the Cham- 
nee Now my friend from Illinois may ask me the question he rose 
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Mr. LOGAN. It is this: The Senator spoke about the arrange- 
ment by which the politics of Virginia were to be changed by the 
poennee of the Senate. I know of no arrangement of that kind. 
Will the Senator state before the Senate that the mere fact of elect- 
ing a Sngebeh ane who lives in the State of Virginia alarms him 
about a change of the politics of Virginia? 

Mr. BAYARD. That is not it. 

Mr. LOGAN. I understood the Senator to a that it would have 
an effect upon the politics of Virginia, and therefore they should 
resist it. I so understood the Senator. 

Mr. BAYARD. No; it is not that. 

Mr. LOGAN. What is it, then? 

Mr. BAYARD. It is not the amount of goods that is stolen; it is 
whether they have been dishonestly taken. That is the question. 

Mr. BLAIR. Will the Senator alow me to interrupt him? 

Mr. BAYARD. Understand me; I am answering one Senator. 
Will the Senator from New Hampshire allow me to answer that Sen- 
ator; and then I shall answer him with great pleasure. 

Mr. BLAIR. I supposed the Senator’s answer was made. 

Mr. BAYARD. I will give way in one moment. 

Mr. BLAIR. I merely observed that I supposed the answer had 
been made. 

Mr. BAYARD. I cannot answer both questions at once. 






Mr. BLAIR. The Senator will excuse me for explaining that I am 

not asking him a question. 

eae SIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Delaware declines 
yield. 

Mr. BLAIR. I am merely ———. the reason why I proposed 
to ask a question, that I supposed the Senator from Illinois had been 
already answered. I meant no discourtesy to the Senator from Dela- 
ware whatever. 

Mr. BAYARD. I beg the Senator’s pardon; I was listening to the 
Senator from Illinois and I did not hear precisely what the Senator 
from New Hampshire said. 

Mr. BLAIR. Then, with the leave of the Senator, I will state once 
more that I understood the question of the Senator from Illinois to 
be fully answered, and I desired leave to ask another, not to inter- 
rupt the Senator in his answer to the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. BAYARD. No, I do not know that the Senator from Illinois 
was fully answered, because there was more that I thought of. He 
asked me, as I understood him, whether I thought the aes ome of 
a Sergeant-at-Arms of the Senate would affect the election in the 
State of an Am I right in that ? 

Mr. LOGAN. That is substantially correct. I said the politics of 
the State of Virginia instead of the election in Virginia. 

Mr. BAYARD. I will say that it is not the amount of the offense, 
itis the principle of the offense; it is whether a man will connect 
himself with an offense either by non-action or by failure to oppose 
it. Thatis the place where I think I and my associates in this Cham- 
ber stand. But I say this to the Senator with all frankness: if in 
the providence of Almighty God the State of Virginia, that has been 
sanctified by the name of Washington, and Jefferson, and Madison, 
and Monroe, has so lost its conscience as to be impelled one way or 
the other by a handful of beggarly patronage, may God have mercy 
upon its people. I do not for one moment believe it; but that is not 
the question. We stand here to make our examples before the coun- 
try by our votes, our declarations, and our acts; and if I sup 
there has been that which the American people can believe and must 
logically believe to have been a tergiversation in politics for personal 
ends, which breaks up the simple —_ faith among the people, I 
would feel myself delinquent if I did not stand here, always per- 
mitted by the rules of the Chamber, to denounce and oppose it ; that 
is, my share of it, and that is all. It cannot pass sub silentio with- 
out my—— 

Mr. LOGAN. Will the Senator allow me to indicate what I meant ? 
I thought the Senator intended to convey the idea that our action 
would have some effect upon the politics of Virginia. I could not see 
myself what sort of effect it would have upon the politics of Virginia 
or the politics of any other State, so far as the mere election of an 
officer of the Senate was concerned, and if that was the point I could 
not understand it. If the Senator agrees that the mere election of a 
man as Sergeant-at-Arms cannot affect either Virginia or any other 
State, as he says, I ask him what principle there is now in contest- 
ing this question that would not be involved in the same contest in 
December next? If the principle is so near to the hearts of the 
democratic party that it is a principle upon which they fight, and not 
merely a struggle for the spoils, would not the same principle exist 
next December that exists now in opposing this election ? 

Mr. BAYARD. It isa question of principle, and I am not at all 
disposed to say that there would not and might not be the same ob- 
jection to an individual nominee if he was the incarnation of a dan- 
gerous principle, or was the result of ee which of itself 
was deleterious in politics, next December as now. 

Mr. LOGAN. Do you say there would not be? 

Mr. BAYARD. I did not say there would not be, but this question 
sheuld be by that time sufficiently emphasized whether or not the 
discretion and the duty and the responsibility which rests upon what 
you are pleased to call the minority in this body, which means your 
equal half in numbers, had been discharged. We might then think 
that we had pressed the matter far enough to throw upon you the 
responsibility and upon us the right to make the objection, which 
becomes a matter of sound discretion as they say at law. I do not 
mean to say that, for I only speak for the present. 

I rather regret that I have entered upon the discussion, even upon 
the threshold of the discussion which I have foreshadowed. I wish 
in speaking of this case to do so fairly, justly, and delicately ; there- 
fore I should like to do it with the papers before me; I mean the 
speeches before me; I mean the RECORD before me. I do not wish to 
speak lightly or irresponsibly about matters so grave as these. I 
think, and believe my friend comprehends that there is a great deal 
here to engage the interest and attention of the men who love the 
American Government and believe that its chief safety is in the re- 
spect and honor that the American people feel for it in their hearts. 

Mr. LOGAN. If the Senator will allow me—I do not wish to inter- 
fere with the thread of his remarks at all—I desire to call his atten- 
tion to two propositions: First, as I understood the line of his argu- 
ment, the objection of the democrats to the election now is, taking 
a charitable side of it, that it would throw these gentlemen, against 
whom nothing has been said, out of employment for the time being. 

Mr. BAYARD. It is a kindly view. 

Mr. LOGAN. That is what Isay. That is one point I understood 
the Senator to make. I call the Senator’s attention to the fact that 
on the second or third day of this debate I read in the hearing of the 
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Senate, and said then my reason for reading it was to call attention 
to the action of the Senate in 1853, when at an executive session the 
Senate proceeded to re-elect its officers exceptone. For that one the 

rovided by resolution that for the rest of the term he should be paid. 
Pcalled the attention of the Senate to that so that Senators could 
draw such inferences as they saw proper from that reading. If the 
first objection the Senator makes is merely for the salary, that is cer- 
tainly not a question that the Senate should be held here upon week 
after week. That objection might be disposed of. The second objec- 
tion of the Senator, as I understood him, is that the election of cer- 
tain officers (I will not say officers, but of one officer) might involve 
a@ great principle for which or against which, either one, the democ- 
racy would contend. My question to the Senator was this: The first 
proposition having been answered by a mere suggestion, the second 
proposition that a oe was involved dear and near to the democ- 
racy of this country in their judgment in reference to the manner in 
which this Government should be ruled and controlled—if that prin- 
ciple is dear to them now what could transpire between now and 
December to make that principle less dear to them then? That isthe 
proposition. 

Mr. BAYARD. It becomes a question of time. 

Mr. LOGAN. It is not a question of time in my oa, I will 
say to the Senator. He will permit me to say that if there is nothing 
which could change the ay sy between now and then, the neces- 
sity would be just as plain for the action of the democracy in the same 
line they are pursuing now that it is to-day. 

Mr. McPHERSON. When that question comes we will consider it. 

Mr. LOGAN. What question ? 

Mr.McPHERSON. The question of electing the officers of the Sen- 
ate. 

Mr. LOGAN. My dear sir, if you propose to keep this up until 
December the question will then be on you just as it is now, will it 
not ? 

Mr. McPHERSON. Then we will consider it. 

Mr. LOGAN. Consider what? 

Mr. MCPHERSON. The question. 

Mr. LOGAN. No, sir, that is not it ; it is the principle that is in- 
volved that is dear to you now that causes you to do what you are 
doing. Will that atone change between now and the Ist of De- 
cember? That is what I desire to ask, and that is what I meant by 
the interrogatory to the Senator from Delaware. 

Mr. BAY. . May I state one fact, if the Senator will allow me? 
Itisa a ete proposition. I remember the honorable Sen- 
ator from Illinois did read the precedent of 1853. I believe the his- 
torical treatment of the question is that prior to 1849 and up to that 
date it had been the rule of the Senate to elect their officers every 
two years, although as a matter of fact they had wisely gone on and 
re-elected those who had — themselves to be fitand worthy. In 
1849, upon the motion of Mr. Benton, that principle was put an end 
to, and they proceeded to repeal that rule and that practice and to 
order what you may call a continuing tenure of office; but it is the 
fact that in 1853 and in all those cases in which at extra sessions 
officers were deposed, it was in every case because they were under 
charges. I would not wish to say now anything that might wound 
the feelings of any one who had been an officer, but the Senator will 
find as a matter of fact that where there was no objection to the 
— and no cause for removal there was no disturbance. That is 

© fact. . 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, I will not attempt to answer the 
mythical and mysterious argument that my friend from Delaware 
promises to give us upon some grave question affecting conscience 
and morals. I wish to call his attention now again to the points 
already made. 

When the Senator from Delaware concurred with me that a Sena- 
tor cannot rightfully and properly withhold his vote if present he 
yielded the whole argument. Why? Why shall not a Senator re- 
fuse to vote? Simply because.if that is done to any considerable 
extent it stops the wheels of Government; it prevents a quorum; it 
prevents the transaction of business. And he complains of certain 
action of that sort at the last Congress that it was revolutionary in 
its character; that it was unconstitutional; that it was everything 
that was bad. Why was it bad? Simply because it prevented the 
majority of the Senate at the last session from doing what they 
wanted to do; that is all. But the interposition of dilatory mo- 
tions—— 

Mr. BAYARD. May I say to my friend there, as we desire to get 
at the trath—— 

Mr. SHERMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. BAYARD. It was not only because it was wrong in itself and 
resulted in what he says, but another objection to it was because it 
was against the rules of the body. It is the difference between act- 
ing against the rules and acting in accordance with the rules. There 
are delays which are justifiable and provided for by the rules; but this 
was a delay or an obstruction which was not provided for by the 
rules, which was expressly forbidden by the rules, and which gave to 
a small number of men an absolute veto by sitting in their seats and 
refusing to vote, and the result of which would be under the present 
arrangement of parties in this Chamber, that, gentlemen, you never 
could pass a law, because you never in reason are likely to have even 
the number of votes necessary to doit. That is the difference. 


Mr. SHERMAN. I intended to state that same thing. I say that 
this interposition of dilatory motions not for the purpose of bringing 
about an adjournment, not with any expectation of going into execu- 
tive session, not with any desire of poniprare the session until the 
1st of December—this interposition of dilatory motions operates. 
precisely like and is to the same extent dangerous, unconstitutional, 
and revolutionary, as the mere withholding of a vote. By two mo- 
tions under our rules, without violating the rules, except the spirit 
of the rules, you might continue this session as long as our terms 
last. On the other hand, these dilatory motions are more dangerous, 
more revolutionary, more unconstitutional when carried to excess 
than the withholding of a vote. Forty men must withhold their 
votes to break up a quorum, but m men in an ordinary vote, 
one-fifth of a quorum, can continue us here in perpetual session un- 
less the majority will yield to the minority its right to regulate the 
en of this body. So, then, Mr. President, when my friend 

rom Delaware joins with me in condemning this habit of sitting in 

our seats and not voting, he condemns the whole process in which 

© has participated, because he has been pursuing that course now 
for nearly one month—— 

Mr. BAYARD. Oh, no. 

Mr. SHERMAN. For three weeks, then. 

Mr. BAYARD. Not for one-half the time in which the Senator's 
party continued the same thing. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I was not here, but I am told that that continued 
during three days; but here it has been over two weeks; and not 
only that—— 

Mr. RANSOM. May I ask the Senator from Ohio a question ? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Certainly; only I did not intend to occupy time. 

Mr. RANSOM. I simply desire to ask the Senator from Ohio if he 
did not indulge in the early pene of this session in these same dilatory 
motions that he says this side of the Chamber has done ? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Undoubtedly; and there is one of the cases that 
I think is fairly covered by the rules. 

Mr. RANSOM. Did the Senator block the wheels of Government 


then ? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I will answer my friend from North Carolina if 
he will wait a moment. During that period three Senators had been 
taken from this body either by death or by the action of the Presi- 
dent and our action in confirming them. Until those seats were filled 
we had a right fairly to say that the committees ought not to be or- 
ganized. If my colleague had not proposed to organize the commit- 
tees, had allowed the matter to runon until those seats had been filled, 
there would have been no dilatory motions. All we did was to make 
dilatory motions so as to secure a full Senate; and there is one of the 
cases provided for by the rules. If members desire to debate a ques- 
tion, they have a right to make dilatory motions in order to prevent 
a vote before full debate has been had; or if some of their colleagues 
were absent, they may make dilatory motions until the Senators re- 
turn, or as in our case, where three men had been taken suddenly 
from this body and their seats could not be filled for ten days, we had 
fairly a right to say to the other side, ‘“ Do not take any important 
a affecting the organization of the body until these seats are 

all, 

Now, Mr. President, every seat is full; every Senator is elected ; 
there is no contest; and a majority of one or two on every test vote 
has been in favor of acting on the resolution, which will take but a 
single vote, and that will —— the way to the business of the session. 
Now, it seems to me that when my friend from Delaware concurred 
with me as to my opinion in regard to withholding a vote, he gave 
away the whole argument. 

What else is said? What do you gain by it? What right have 
you to say that we shall not change the officers of the body? You 
say it is an unimportant matter; you appeal to our sympathies. 
Well, sir, I am glad to hear the Senator from Delaware appealing to 
our eee. Let him do that, and he will find that we shall re- 
spond to the fullest extent of our power. As long as this is confined 
to argument, to remonstrance, to beseeching, if you please, to appeals 
to our feelings, to our manliness, to our sensibility, as a matter of 
course we will not only hear them but we will heed them and do 
whatever is thought to be right. It is when gentlemen interpose 
these dilatory motions which are revolutionary, unconstitutional, ° 
according to his own idea, that—— 

= VANCE. Will the Senator from Ohio allow me to ask a ques- 
tion 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir; only I would rather the Senator would 
not interrupt me in the midst of a sentence which I was trying to 
utter. Still I will hear my friend from North Carolina with pleasure. 

Mr. VANCE. I want to ask the Senator if a motion to go into 
executive session to act upon nominations made by the President is 
revolutionary ? 

Mr. SHERMAN. No, Mr. President; that motion is like a good 
many other innocent motions; a motion to adjourn—— 

Mr. VANCE. Will the Senator allow me further? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Onequestionatatime. Let me answer that. A 
motion toadjourn is a very innocent motion; a motion to go into execu- 
tive session isa very innocent motion, but when those motionsare made 
with a view to defeat the will of the majority and prevent them from 

oing on with the business of the Senate according to its order, then 
it becomes dangerous, unconstitutional, and revolutionary. Thesim- 
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rot’s cry, might compel the majority to yield to the minority as to the 
mode and econ of doing business, and Senators, let me say that if 
you establish as a precedent in this body that these dilatory motions 
can be used for any other pu than those I have named, that is 
to get fair play, to get debate, to get a full vote, you set an ex- 
ample more dangercus than was set at the last session of Congress 
by my political associates; more dangerous, because one-fifth of a 
quorum may interpose these dilatory motions, and one-fifth of a quo- 
rum may compel the Senate to forego its deliberate judgment and 
conclusion. 

Mr. President, my friend from Delaware also misunderstood, or I 
did, the position taken by the Senator from Illinois, [Mr. Davis.] If 
I heard his remarks correctly—and I think I listened to every word 
he said—he stated distinctly that the organization of the committees 
of the Senate carried with it the whole organization of the body, 
and he therefore said that so far as he was concerned he would vote 
for the first resolution to pee to the organization of the body. 

Mr. HAMPTON. May I remind the Senator of that gentleman’s 
language ? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. HAMPTON. Isimply desire to read the language of Judge 
Davis on the occasion to which the Senator from Ohio refers. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I shall be very glad to hear it. 

Mr. HAMPTON. He said: 

No —— was involved, but merely the control of committees and of officers. 
I have voted steadily st change, and I shall continue in that way until the 
= a eae being answerable only to my conscience and to my constituents for 

Mr.SHERMAN. I think the Senator from South Carolina mistakes 
the speech. The second speech of the Senator from Illinois is the 
one to which I refer, and not the first speech. The Senator from 
South Carolina reads from the first speech, as I understand, at the 
opening of the session ; but in the second speech the Senator from 
Illinois said that the Senate having now adopted a resolution to 
change its committees, he thought the right to change the whole 
organization followed as a matter of course. 

Mr. HAMPTON. This is the second speech, that of March 24. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I should like to have it all read, but the impres- 
sion I have is the impression of all those around me, and the Senator 
from Illinois voted accordingly. 

Mr BUTLER. No. 

Mr.SHERMAN. The vote of the Vice-President since the organi- 
zation of the committees has been cast in but a single case, I am sure. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. May I remind my friend from Ohio 
that the Senator from Illinois in every instance that he has voted 
here has voted to go into executive session ; in not one single instance 
has he voted otherwise. 

Mr. TELLER. But always against adjournments. 

Mr. SHERMAN. He voted against adjournments and against all 
dilatory motions. He may, no doubt, have preferred to go into execu- 
tive session ; but he gave no countenance by his advice or by his ac- 
tion to these dilatory motions. Here is his language ; I will read it—— 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. But he has always said, “Iam ready 
to proceed to executive business.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Ohio is on the 
floor. If any other Senator desires it, he must get it through the Chair. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Here is the language of the Senator from Illinois 
in his remarks of the 24th of March, as handed to me by a friend: 

What my friend, the distinguished Senator from New York, properly calls “a 
constitutional majority " was disclosed when the Vice-President, not a member of 
this body, gave the casting voice for the committees. However fleeting or frac- 
tional that majority may be, we are commanded to accept it and to obey it. 

The majority that chose the committees is fairly entitled to choose the officers 
of the Senate. One naturally goes with the other in order to perfect the organiza- 
tion. This conclusion will neither be delayed nor obstructed by any vote of mine, 
and it cannot be reached too soon for the public interest. 

That is all that it is necessary for me to read. So you have not 
only the monition, the advice, but the example of this gentleman 
whom you commend so highly ; and, sir, from the day that the Sen- 
ator from Illinois made this speech, this side of the House has had a 
clear majority without respect to the action of the Vice-President. I 
say, therefore, to continue these dilatory motions is more dangerous, 
more unconstitutional, more revolutionary in every sense of the word, 
than the mere withholding by a Senator of a vote, because there 
must be almost a majority to withhold their votes to break a quo- 
rum, while in this case this dangerous play may go on by the action 
of fifteen Senators on that side of the House, or eight when we get 
down to the presence of a mere quorum. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Delaware said that thirty-nine of 
the Senators on this floor had voted for Hancock at the last election. 
What has that to do with it? What right has he to say that because 
@ man voted for Hancock he must follow the democratic party in all 
its sins of omission and commission? What right has he to dictate 
to a Senator? It seems to me that was an argument which rather 
fell beneath the weight and power of the Senator from Delaware. 
No, sir, when Senators come here they come here to represent States, 
and are responsible to States; and I have no doubt that in the future 
history of this country the brave example set by the Senator from 
Virginia will be extolled as we extol the t deeds of the famous 
heroes of that old Commonwealth. Sir, whoever leads in the advance 
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go he who wins a battle or gains a victory. 
the last objection to which I will refer is the one that this is 
an extra session called for executive business. Well, sir, the President 
may call the Senate together ; but when the Senate convenes it is the 
Senate with full power. Then the Senator quotes the example two 
y when at an extra session his overturned the officers 
who had been in office then for years. Two years ago that was done 
at an extra session of Congress, called only to pass a law for the sup- 
port of the Army which the previous Congress had failed to pass. fe 
the Senator’s ent is good for anything, it shows that that Con- 
— should have confined itself only to the p of that bill, only 
the making of provisions for the Army; but did my democratic 
friends think of that doctrine at that time? Were they bound by the 
call of the President or by his message to confine their action to the 
subjects-matter recommended in his message? Not atall. They came 
here as a Senate and postponed for a long time the p of the 
Army bill, took a long time before they got through with that essen- 
tial measure ; but =_ soon proceeded to change the officers of this 
body. That party did it the moment it came in power, within six 
days I am told—I thought there was a longer interval—but within a 
brief time after it came into power, against the protest, against the 
votes of the members on this side of the House, but without any mo- 
tions to adjourn, without any dilatory proceedings, it changed the 
officers of this body. 

Sir, I had no purpose at all to engage in this debate. I believe the 
spectacle we have presented during this last month will not be satis- 
factory to our constituents on either side. The people of the United 
States believe that this Senate ought to organize and proceed to busi- 
ness. They think we ought to go into executive session; but thoy 
think we ought to go into executive session at the will of a majority, 
and not of the will of a minority. They know that the republican 

arty here is responsible for action in this body as I hope it will be 

in the other House. Therefore it is but meet and proper according 
to parliamentary law, according to the usages of our fathers, that the 
majority should dictate the order of proceedings and the business; 
and for the minority to say that they will let us act upon disputed 
nominations or upon various nominations, and not act upon the ordi- 
nary business of electing our officers, is to assume an indefensible 
position which they cannot justify before the American people. 

Mr. President, I desire to say a word on this subject 
before we adjourn. It seems to me that the distinction between ac- 
tion at an executive session and a legislative session is not only obvi- 
ous, but it is one that has always been recognized. So thoroughly 
has it been recognized that in 1861, when the Senator from Ohio first 
became a member of the Senate, and a motion was made to proceed 
to the election of officers, then, even in revolutionary times, the re- 
publican party refused to do it because it was against all the pre- 
cedents of the country, and the officers of the Senate who were hold- 
ing on after the 4th of March, 1861, were allowed to hold until the 
legislative session of July was called, and the Senator from Ohio, as 
well as the other Senators, all agreed that it would be upsetting all 
precedent to proceed to elect them at an executive session of the Sen- 
ate. Never, except in 1853, when it was desirable to get rid of a Ser- 
geant-at-Arms against whom there were charges, in as easy a Way as 
possible, was it done. And-let it be remembered that when this ex- 
ecutive session was called for the purposes which have been so well 
set forth over and over again by reading what the President called 
us together for, all the pretense that was ever made on the other side 
of the Chamber for delay was that committees should be appointed, 
so that the business could be conducted in a proper and orderly way. 
We consented to that, and after they were appointed and business 
could proceed in an orderly way, then the republican half of the 
Senate refused to proceed in that decent and orderly way that they 
had induced us to believe they intended to proceed as soon as com- 
mittees were appointed, and at once undertook to turn out, without 
pretense of cause and against all the. precedents, the officers of the 
Senate and elect others in their stead. Why? Not because of in- 
efficiency, but for a reason which we have a right to take time to look 
into. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania, [Mr. CAMERON, ] who had carried 
on what we call filibustering for two weeks in order to get the com- 
mittees, rose in his place and read—it was no casual, careless an- 
nouncement—the reason why they desired this-to be done. Hesaid: 

There is something higher than and above all this, something the great impor- 
tance of which has not escaped the attention of our oa here. It is the 
coming political contest in Virginia. The Senator from Virginia who sits nearest 
me has terrified the old democratic régime of his State by his courageous bearing 
on this floor. 

And that Senator, the Senator from Virginia, [Mr. MAHONE,] in 
his place told us what all this means. He said: 

Mr. President, I must beg the indulgence of the Senate fora few minutes longer, 
to do justice by one for the introduction of whose name here I am responsible. 

Not the thirty-seven other Senators, although it came from the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. DAWES] as the organ of the repub- 
lican caucus; but “I,” said Mr. MAHON, “‘ am responsible for the in- 
ae of the name of Mr. Riddleberger here.” What more did 

© say 

It is reported generally that some Senators of the democratic party are ready 
and willing to abandon opposition to the further organization of this Senate if the 
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name of Mr. Riddleberger shall be withdrawn. If that be true, I ask Senators to 
confess the fact and let it go to the country, that they are ready and willing to 
yaa the tion of the Senate if only their revenge can be satisfied in the 

efeat of one of Virginia's own honorable and honored sons, in the person of Cap- 
tain Riddleberger. They can yield a complete republican organization, but can- 
not accept this V: ia juster. I note with astonishment the reasons as- 
signed, but discern very clear! 5 real and underlying ones. Say they, he is of 
the repudiating party. If so, Mr. President, I, too; am of that party. 


And again that Senator said : 


Mr. President, itis the coming contest in Virginia which makes this opposition 
to Mr. Riddleberger. His enemies and those of his party know his power, his 
influence, and his courage. 

And when the Senator from Illinois [Mr. LOGAN] asked what all this 
means, I answer that the election in Virginia in November next is for 
a governor, a lieutenant-governor, State officers, and members of the 
Legislature, and that Legislature is to elect a supreme court, and that 
supreme court to be organized as readjusters at the bidding of this 
party; and the republican party are, in violation of all the precedents 
of the Senate, to put in power the adherents of this man and to give 
them the patronage of the Senate in order to bring about that condition 
of things in Virginia, if that is the bargain. Whether it is or not the 
eountry will understand. The fact is stated by Mr. MAHONE that he 
is responsible, he alone, for the name of Mr. Riddleberger being here. 
“Tf Mr. Riddleberger is a repudiationist, so am I,” says Mr. MAHONE 
It is the contest in Virginia that is now to be settled. “If I can 
get Federal power and patronage and the backing of the republican 
= with me, and my men are in authority here and the places 

led in Virginia, I can seduce enough men who are se to follow 
me to carry that State against the debt-paying men of Virginia, 

against the democracy ; I can elect a supreme court to decide the 
way I want it, that the Riddleberger bill is right. If Riddleberger 
is a repudiationist,soamI.” And the republican party say that they 
will refuse to obey all the orders of the President, they will refuse 
to go into executive session, they will refuse to confirm their own 
nominations, they will refuse to look in the face of issues that are 
made before them—for what? In order to get the vote of Mr. MAHONE 
that he may name the highest officer of the Senate or the one who 
has the most patronage, in fact that he shall have all the power and 
support that they can give him; that the present efficient officers 
shall be turned out at a session when officers of the Senate were never 
turned out before except for cause; that all the precedents of the 
country shall be overthrown in order to hold on to him, and to turn 
over the old Commonwealth of Virginia to Mr. Riddleberger, who is 
to be elected perhaps as his colleague in this Senate by the repudiat- 
ing Legislature they seek to elect next November. And we are called 
revolutionists because we say you shall not do that thing, and we tell 
you now you shall not doit, whether you have made a bargain or 
not; you may call us revolutionists, call us what you like, you shall 
not overthrow all the traditions of the country ; you shall not carry 
out any such arrangement as that, whether you made it honestly or 
dishonestly. You may do it when you are in legislative session, as 
both parties have always done, but we will in every parliamentary 
way prevent the country from having such a Legislature imposed upon 
the State of Virginia, such a supreme court imposed upon that State, 
and such a colleague to Mr. MAHONE sent to the Senate as you desire 
shall be brought here. [Applause in the galleries. ] 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. President, I have but a few words to say—— 

Mr. COCKRELL. [I hope the Senator will yield a moment until I 
can have the galleries cleared. [‘‘No!” “No | I have insisted and 
I now shall insist that if there is one particle of applause in the gal- 
leries here they shall be cleared of every occupant. This has not 
become a- bear-garden, I hope. I trust proper instructions will be 
given to the officers. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. President, there need not be any embarrass- 
ment on the democratic side of the Chamber in ascertaining the pre- 
cise and entire direction and purpose of our efforts. Gentlemen need 
not beat about the bush and cross-question us. My own purpose is 

-entirely clear to my own mind, and I have no shadow of disguise to 
place over it. 

In the first place we have a constitutional purpose and a constitu- 
tional resolution before the Senate. The ap ad misericordiam I 
give all due weight to. If there be any pity or sympathy called for 
in behalf of the gentlemen who are to be discharged, I am willing to 
hear that; if there be any appeal that precedent would make as to 
whether we ought or ought not to act at a special session upon this 
question, I am willing to hear it, and I am willing that a minority of 
the Senate shall filibuster for one day or ten days if we decline to 
hear proper argument; but at the end of that time I demand in be- 
half of the constitutional majority a right to vote. 

I mean, then, to say that we have a constitutional purpose and a 
constitutional resolution, and that this constitutional majority shall 
tule. That I mean to say for one, whether it be now or next Decem- 
ber ; and I mean to say that the purpose goes far beyond these petty 
offices, as every man in this Chamber knows, on this side and on that. 
We are talking here half in fun, half making a farce of it from hour 
to hour, when every man knows that there is a great, a deeper, a reso- 
lute meaning on our side, and that a great and general effect is 
intended to go — Virginia and beyond hi age and all over 
the South, and to embrace a partial reconstruction of all the great 

es of this country. That is what this resolution to make George 

}.Gorham Secretary of the Senate means. That is a part, a homeopa- 
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thic dose of what it means. The practical declaration of the entire 
democratic party of the South to-day is that universal suffrageis a fail- 
ure. They say that the great mass of freedmen are unfit to vote and 
cannot have their votes counted arithmetically ; they shall not have 
the weight that the arithmetical count of those votes entitles them to. 
They say those men are not intelligent, they are led away by corrupt 
men, and all that. Yes, sir, I admit whatever of truth there may be 
in that; I admit there is weight; I admit that the South is involved 
in great and painfal difficulties upon that question; but I claim that 
the difficulties are not all on one side in this country. I assert that 
in many of our large cities we are confronted by some of the most 
painful problems of civil government. But when you have made all 
your arguments about the embarrassments concerning it, I come back 
to a great fact which you, sir, and I, and every man in this land must 
accept, and may as well make up his mind this hour to accept now 
and hereafter, that universal suffrage is the law of the world of late, 
and is the irreversible law of this Republic to-day. We have—— 

Mr. VANCE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HAWLEY. Waita few minutes, if you please, and when Iam 
through I shall be glad to be cross-questioned if it shall be deemed 
worth while. I admit all the difficulties concerning it; but I assert 
that when it is once made the law, the eternal law of the Republic, 
as it is, it is the business of every intelligent, and educated, and hon- 
orable, not to say Christian man, to accept as a great and heaven- 
imposed trust the care over the weaker, the inferior, if you choose, 
also the corrupt elements of this population, and to govern and con- 
trol and lead them on the better side; and I affirm that the intelli- 
gence and morality of this country is perfectly capable of dealing 
with the whole great question of impartial suffrage. I tell you, sir, 
what the whole country knows and what the evidence proves, that 
the declaration of the democratic party, especially of the South, 
known as “the solid South,” is that universal suffrage is a failure, 
and therefore they are determined that a minority there, as in this 
Chamber, shall take upon itself the absolute government of that 
section and govern it as a solid section. 

There is no use in beating about the bush or attempting to disguise 
it. That isthe clear purpose of the former confederate and sad 
Iam not saying that I should differ with it if I 
was brought up among them; I am not saying that they have not 
their excuses and their apologies; but I warn those men that it will 
not stand, that the American public meant it when they said we must 
have universal suffrage; they.meant the fifteenth amendment, every 
word of it, and their hearts are init. The South, “the solid South,” 
declares that the fifteenth amendment is a failure; that it cannot be 
executed in letter and spirit. Upon that the great free mass of peo- 
ple in this land—I venture to say the conscientious democrats and 
the republicans also—the mass of people in this land join issue with 
them and declare that the fifteenth amendment is not a failure, and 
it shall in letter and purpose be executed. 

These gentlemen told us in the late campaign, they announced 
vauntingly at the beginning of it that they had a solid South. I re- 
member that a distinguished Senator began his speeches in the South 
by informing the South as to what had been done at Cincinnati, in 
substantially these words: “ We said to our northern brethren, we 
come to you with 138 votes”—and yet this was four or five months 
before the election. Who guaranteed to him the 138 solid votes? 
Even the platforms of the parties were not well known ; we had not 
the four months of discussion ; but he offered to guarantee to them 
the vote of the South. Indeed at the hour of which he spoke their 
candidates had not been nominated even, nor the resolutions drawn ; 
and yet he said he declared to them the South declared to them, ‘‘ We 
bring you 138 votes, and we ask you to name us a man who can bring 
us 47 more.’” That short paragraph went from hamlet to hamlet 
and from Maine to California; it was rung nightly traveling with 
the curfew bell from Maine to California, and its full meaning was 
comprehended. 

The Senator who said that knew whereof he spoke, and it was by 
the general consent of all the democracy of the South a declaration 
that by no possible means, through no evenness or public considera- 
tion, by no means whatever should a single republican electoral vote 
be cast there. 

Now, sir, against all this there is a great, a broad, a resolute pur- 
pose, and even the little resolution electing George C. Gorham has 
much to do with it. That solid South, made solid for this purpose, 
is to be broken, and your action here shows well that you know we 
are taking a great step toward it. It cannot be broken by the ac- 
tion of one unaided man here and there, no matter how brave or 
gallant he may be, who comes out from the southern democracy and 
stands alone; but when we behold not one gallant soldier of the con- 
federacy alone, but a detachment of men, a body, a compact, earnest, 
energetic body of men there whose chief purpose I venture to say, 
and whose chief use to the Republic, no matter what they think to- 
day, is that they are to break down the Bourbon democracy—when 
we see them our hearts go out toward them, for this is the day and 
these are the men for whom we have been waiting. These arethe men. 

I abhor repudiation in every fiber of my being, whether it be of 
national or State debt. My State knows nothing of it. I would that 
no State might know it. Ido not say how much or how little there 
is of it in the Virginia campaign. I do remember, however, that the 
republican constitution of West Virginia, established in 1862, prom- 
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ised to assume an equitable share of the whole Virginia debt; I do 
know that republican legislation in West Virginia provided a com- 
mission to go to Richmond and see what should be assumed as West 
Virginia’s portion of that debt; and I do know that when the demo- 
cratic party got control of West Virginia, in 1872, it made a new con- 
stitution and wiped out that paragraph, and the democracy of West 
Virginia has never to my knowledge undertaken to carry out the 
sickens made by the republicans of West Virginia to take an honor- 
able share of the debt. 

Bat, sir, I do not care to enter into the details of an argument con- 
cerning the ter or less merits of the several plans for paying the 
debt of Virginia. It seems to an outsider, casually glancing at it, 
that the Senator from Virginia who sits on this side [Mr. MAHONE] 
nqw desires actually to pay a large portion of it and the others are 
willing to owe the whole and paynone. That is the general view of 
it to a stranger. 

This movement, I say, is not for Virginia, but for the whole South ; 
and no man in the land shall be ahead of me in embracing cordially, 
a the man who stands here like the Senator from Virginia 
defying the Bourbon democracy and declaring that there shall be a 
_ free vote, an unpurchased vote, and a fairly-counted vote. You tell 
me that that has been in your platform! So it has after a fashion ; 
but, my dear friends of the South, you and I know perfectly well 
that there is one way of saying it and there is another way of saying 
’ it; and when one man says it, it is all quite right, and you are at 
peace with him, and when another man says it and when for an in- 
stant he dares to doubt the majesty of that mysterious divinity called 
“the South” he is a dead man politically, socially, and sometimes 
physically. 

Now you and I know that. You know that when Martin Van Bu- 
ren made a whisper, a very sigh of a doubt of you upon the Texan 
question, he was gone; he stood no more chance of being President 
of the United States again than my venerated grandmother. And 
when Stephen A. Douglas faltered for an instant upon your demand 
that we should open the Territories to slavery, and he, with the in- 
stincts of a freeman in him, begged that you would leave the ques- 
tion to the people of the Territories, Stephen A. Douglas for that 
doubt was a dead man, and the oath was registered that he never 
should be President of the United States. I comprehend all this; so 
do you, men of the South, better than some of those on this side do. 
I do not say it to reproach you. 

I say it comes down to you from that inevitable compactness of 
organization and will and despotic power that the great slave sys- 
tem imposed upon you; and the mistake you make now is in apply- 
ing to a day of universal freedom the tactics, the compactness of 
pp oregon the despotism of discipline which your party needed in 
old times, and which the great pecuniary and social interests and 
prejudices of slavery made necessary. The day has gone by for that 
too; and all over your South are young men and middle-aged men, 
confederates and non-confederates who are waiting for the good time 
to break down this social and political ostracism, and open the South 
to a generosity and a fraternity of treatment of all political and pub- 
lic questions to which you have been a stranger. 

God bless every man that comes to do that; and, whether I agree 
with him upon his State tactics or not, when he comes of his own free 
accord, without ptomise, without pledge of any description, and takes 
his seat upon this side and tells you that he does not care for your 
caucus, that what you do in there is a‘matter of total indifference to 
him, I shake hands with him, MAHONE or anybody else, and the more 
of them the more welcome. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Mr. President—— 

Mr. COCKRELL. I want to know whether eee in the galle- 
ries is to be eo up or not. Have we any rules at all 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. I think they are behaving very well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. We have a rule on that subject. 
The Chair did not hear any cheering after the Senator from Con- 
necticut took his seat. The Chair has recognized the Senator from 
New Jersey. 

Mr. McPHERSON. Mr. President, the honorable Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. HAWLEY] — to talk in a very earnest way, 
and I do not know but that I may say as much of a many 
Senators on that side of the Chamber. However, I 8 have the 
privilege of thinking as I think without saying anything as to the 
motive of his remarks. He made use of one remark which I should 
like to have explained more minutely. Speaking of Mr. George C. 
Gorham, who he said was to be the Secretary of the Senate, he declared 
that that gentleman’s election would be the imau tion of a new 
era; that parties were to be revolutionized, that this was to happen 
and that was to happen. Now, I wish to ask that honorable Senator 
if he has become so dissatisfied with the workings and the action of 
his own party that he is willing to reward men who bolt from its 
organization. Is that to become the theory and the practice of the 
republican party f 

hen in the same connection perhaps that Senator will inform me 
who is Mr. Gorham and who is responsible for Mr. Gorham’s appear- 
ance in the Senate Chamber. If report be true—and I have no reason 
to doubt it—it is not that honorable Senator or any of his co-labor- 
ers upon his side of the Chamber; not one single republican member 
that holds a seat on that side of the Chamber is responsible in any 
sense or form for the appearance of Mr. Gorham’s name here as a can- 
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didate for Secretary of the Senate. It was announced in the repub- 
lican papers and in the democratic —- over this country, that 
Mr. Manons, the honorable Senator from Virginia, when he took his 
seat upon the floor of the Senate was to insist upon it that George C. 
Gorham should be made Secretary of the Senate, and we find thirty- 
seven republican Senators here simply recording the will of the hon- 
orable Senator from Virginia. 

It is said—with how much truth I do not know; perhaps the hon- 
orable Senator from Illinois will inform me—that that same Senator 
occupied a room in close proximity to the republican caucus and that 
messages were passing backward and forward between that caucus 
and the Senator from Virginia. Then, lo and behold, the prediction 
that had gone forth to the people of this country until it had become 
a fact was simply recorded at the dictation of the Senator from Vir- 

ia! 

We were further told that the gentleman who has filled the posi- 
tion in this Chamber for the past two years of executive clerk, having 
given expression to something during the canvass in Virginia that 
was not at all pleasing to the Senator from Virginia with regard to 
his undertaking to pay the public debt of that State with the lowest 
— amount of money, must forfeit his place. Why, Mr. Presi- 

ent—— 

Mr. LOGAN. The Senator will allow me—— 

Mr. MCPHERSON. One moment. What wasthendone? Instead 
of our executive clerk being continued in office a gentleman was 
placed in nomination who was supposed to be more in accord with 
the sentiments of the Senator from Virginia. What further was done? 
The Senator from Virginia dictates to a republican caucus the name 
of Mr. Riddleberger, from Virginia, as the Sergeant-at-Arms of this 
body. Now, will the honorable Senator from Virginia or any other 
Senator on that side of the Chamber tell me that if they had insti- 
tuted a search over the whole United States of America with asearch- 
warrant and a lantern, they would have resurrected Mr. Riddleber- 
ger, of Virginia? I wish to know whether it is the readjuster or the 
republican party that is running this Government? For my part, I 
have a great deal of admiration for the power of that Senator from 
Virginia, if I have not much respect for his party. 

r. LOGAN. Will the Senator now allow me? 


Mr. McPHERSON. In one moment I will listen to the Senator and 
answer his question. 
Mr. LOGAN. No, I do not desire to ask a question, but to answer 


yours. 
Mr. McPHERSON. For the last ten years I, for one, inmy humble 
way, have been earnestly contending a the power of a party 


that I believed were doing all they could to subvert our form of gov- 
ernment and to bring the Government into discredit and disrepute ; 
against a party whose policy and principles I believed not to be con- 
ducive to the best interests of thiscountry ; but my efforts have been 
without avail; election after election the republic: — haye been 
successful. Now, however, we find here that one man, humble though 
he may have been in the past, comes into the Senate of the United 
States and dictates the policy of even the republican party! 

Four and a half million voters have been unable to put down, or 
controlyor curtail the power of this party, and yet now it is put down 
simply by the power of oneman. I wish to know whether the read- 
juster tail wags the whole republican dog ornot. If that beso, then 
I certainly have a great respect for the power of that man, and I 
hope that he will do what the democratic party have been unable to 
do, regenerate and reconstruct the whole party. The honorable Sen- 
ator from Ohio, who for a long terms of years has been trying to 
maintain the credit of this Government, stands to-day in perfect accord 
with, gives the right hand of fellowship to, a man who has been un- 
dettaking, and has partially succeeded, not to maintain the credit of 
his State, but to destroy it. 

Mr. President, it doesseem to me as though this is a concentration of 

ncies that will not work very long together in harmonious accord. 

we are to understand that the republican party in the future is to 

be controlled by the readjuster element in Virginia, then we shall 
know exactly what we have to fight. 

Now I yield to the Senator from Illinois, who wished to interrupt 


me. é 
j Mr. DAWES. Mr. President, I move that the Senate do now ad- 
journ. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at five o’clock and thirty-eight 
minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned. 


WEDNESDAY, April 6, 1881. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. J. J. BuLLock, D. D. 

The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate the 
unfinished business of yesterday. i 

Mr. McPHERSON. I call the attention of the Chair to Rule 8 and 
ask most respectfully why it is that the Chair omits to call for that 
kind of business which is provided for in the rule. I ask the Secre- 
tary to read Rule 8. 
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Mr. DAWES. I should think a sufficient answer to the Senator is 
that no business has been presented except the unfinished business. 

Mr. McPHERSON. Very well. Thenitis the duty of the —a 
—— according to Rule 8, to call for business in the following 
order: 

1. The presentation of petitions and memorials. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair decides that during a called 
executive session of the Senate there is no morning hour. That has 
been repeatedly decided by the Senate. 

Mr. McPHERSON. Then I wish to know, sir, why we are not in 
executive session. This is an open session of the Senate ; it has been 
so considered by the Senate ; and business of all kinds has been con- 
ducted by the Senate. Resolutions of different characters have been 
presented here, have been received by the Senate, and are now lying 
upon the Secretary’s table ; petitions have been sent here and are now 
before the Senate for its action. This is an open session of the Sen- 
ate; and the Chair, I respectfully submit, cannot avoid the necessity 
of complying with the rules of the Senate; and until the Senate re- 
vokes its own action by a resolution of the Senate Sang its rules, 
the Chairis compelled in duty to call for the presentation of petitions 
and memorials. The Chair is further compelled to call for “reports 
of the standing and select committees” of the Senate, to call for “ the 
introduction of bills and joint resolutions ;” to call for “ concurrent 
and other resolutions ; ” and until the expiration of the morning hour 
the unfinished business cannot come up, which is not until oneo’clock, 
in accordance with the same rnle which states, and clearly states, 
this proposition : 

The first hour of daily sessions shall be designated as the morning hour, during 
which the order of business shall be as follows. 

The Chair having already confessed that there is no business upon 
the table as oe by the first clause of Rule 8, which is, ‘“‘Mes- 
sages from the President, reports and communications from the heads 
of Departments, and other communications addressed to the Senate,” 
then the second clause of Rule 8 comes in order, and I submit it is 
the duty of the Chair to call for “the presentation of petitions and 
memorials,” as required by that rule of the Senate. 

Mr. FERRY. I have only to remind the Senator of the practice in 
executive session, which I am not at liberty to divulge, in order to 
answer fully the Senator from New Jersey, and demonstrate that he 
is taking a strange and unprecedented position. The Senate is now 
called in executive session, not in legislative session. The Chair has 
properly stated that there is nomorning hour. The rules cited apply 
to legislative sessions of the Senate when both Houses of Congress 
are assembled. The other branch of Congress is not now in session. 
The rules apply to the executive sessions so far as they are applica- 
ble to the business of an executive session. There being no morn- 
ing hour, as there isno legislative business, the Chair would not out- 
step his duty in presiding over this body by calling business up that 
would apply to a legislative session. Therefore the Chair has ruled 
that all the matters of business to which the Senator has referred 
are not applicable to an executive session. ' 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I ask the honorable Senator from Michigan 
then to reconcile the action of the majority, or what is claimed to be 
a@ majority, of this Chamber in respect to the resolution submitted 
by the honorable Senator from Massachusetts. Three or four resolu- 
tions have been introduced by that Senator, first for the disorganiza- 
tion and then for the reorganization of the Senate. A resolution was 
submitted a few days ago by which the attention of the Senate was 
called to the death of the Emperor of all the Russias. That resolu- 
tion was submitted to the Secretary of State, and we had upon the 
desk of the Vice-President yeste morning a report from the Sec- 
retary of State oe that matter. A resolution was submitted 
by the honorable Senator from Indiana calling the attention of the 
qountry, and quite right, too, to the action of the national banks in 
preventing the passage of the refunding bill. That resolution was 
permitted without objection to find its way to the Vice-President’s 
table. I should like to have the honorable Senator reconcile, if he 
can, the action of the majority in respect to those matters. 

Mr. FERRY. If the Senator will remember, I objected myself to 
the introduction of the resolution of the Senator from Indiana. That 


answers that point. 

Mr. McPHERSON - Idonot understand the answer of the Senator. 

Mr. FERRY. I said that the Senator from Michigan objected to 
~ introduction and discussion of that question by the Senator from 

ndiana. 
. MORRILL. I rise to a question of order. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Vermont will state 
his point of order. 

_Mr. McPHERSON. If what is claimed to be a majority on that 
side of the Chamber had objected as it now objects to the introduc- 
tion of the petition which I had the honor to offer, that resolution 
ae would have found its way to the table of the Secretary of the 

nate. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from New Jersey will sus- 
pend. The Senator from Vermont will state his point of order. 


Mr. MORRILL. 1 desire to know whether debate is in order. Is 
there an on Footing before the Senate ? 
The VICE-PRES. . Debate is not in order. The question 


— before the Senate is on the resolution of the Senator from 
Smad usetts, [Mr. DAWES. ] 


Mr. FERRY. I think debate cannot be limited on that. The 
Senator from New Jersey has raised a point in the discussion of that 
resolution. 

MICHAEL BOYTON. 


Mr. MCPHERSON. I rise in my place to offer, as is my right under 
the rules of the Senate, a petition from certain residents and citizens 
of the States of New Jersey and New York respecting the case of one 
Michael Boyton, who is alleged to be confined in an English dungeon 
without right, arbitrarily and unjustly. I claim that I have the 
right under the rules of the Senate to present the petition for the 
consideration of the Senate. 

Mr. FERRY. I make no objection to the introduction of the peti- 
tion, but I desire to reply to what has fallen from the Senator’s lips. 

Mr. McPHERSON. The Senator will have abundant opportunity 
to reply when the matter comes properly before the Senate. I now 
ask for the reading of the petition for information. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair decides that this debate is out 
of order. The point of order made by the Senator from Vermont 
[Mr. MorRILL] is well taken. The pending question is on the motion 
of the Senator from Missouri [Mr. COCKRELL ] to lay the resolution of 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. DAWES] on the table. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Does the Chair decide that the petition cannot 
be received ? 

Mr. DAWES. Mr. President—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Senators will allow the Chair to state 
the attitude of the business before the Senate. 

Mr. DAWES. I beg the pardon of the Chair. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from New Jersey now pre- 
sents a petition, and in that he is in order,if no objection is made, 
and the petition will be received. 

Mr. DAWES. I hope there will be no objection to the reception 
of the petition. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair rules that the petition can- 
not be received at this time except by unanimous consent, as the 
rule in reference to the morning hour does not apply to an executive 
session of the Senate. The Chair understands t no objection is 
made to the reception of the petition. The Chair hears no objection, 
and the petition will be received. : : 

Mr. HOAR. Is the proposition to receive the petition and refer it 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations ? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from New Jersey has not 
— that the petition be referred; he has simply presented the 
petition. 

Mr. McPHERSON. I ask that the — be received by the Sen- 
ate and referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. HOAR. I hope there will be no objection to that. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair hears no objection, and the 
petition will be. received and so referred. 

Mr. McPHERSON. Let the petition be read. 

Mr. FERRY. What is the pending question? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The pending question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. COCKRELL] to lay the resolution of 
the Senator from Massachusetts on the table. 
aaa The Senator from New Jersey asks that the petition 

read. 

Mr. HOAR. I understand that the petition has been received and 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. The rule forbids 
the reading of petitions, but requires that the Senator presenting a 
petition shall make a brief statement of its contents, which the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey has done. If the Senator, however, desires 
that the rule shall be waived and the petition read, I make no objec- 
tion. Let it be understood, however, that it is done on his request 
and not of right. 

. The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New Jersey re- 


quest that the petition be read ? 
Mr. McPHERSON. I was about to remark, if the Senator from 
Massachusetts—— 


Mr. HOAR. I object to the Senator’s debating ; he is out of order. 
The pending motion is to lay on the table the resolution of my col- 
1 ©. I object to debate, as I have a right to object. 

r. FERRY. Mr. President—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from New Jersey has the 
floor. Does he yield? 

Mr.McPHERSON. Iam not conscious thatI have yielded the floor 
at any time since I took it. Iam not conscious of having surren- 
dered the floor to permit any other Senator to make a motion. 

Mr. HOAR. Then I rise toa question of order, on which I pray the 
ruling of the Chair, that the pending motion to lay on the table the 
resolution of my colleague is not debatable, and the tor from New 
TT MCPHERSON, Tsay with all duo respect, not having yielded 

. Mc . Tsay ue , no 
the floor, that no motion of such a character could have been made. 
I rose in my place and asked that I might be permitted to present a 


tion. 
Petr HOAR. That has been done. 
Mr. McPHERSON. It is a petition of citizens of New Jersey re- 
specting the case of one Michael Boyton. I ask that the petition be 


Mr. HOAR. Nobody has objected to the reading. 
at 1 


Mr. McPHERSON. I ask be read for the information of 
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the Senate, and then that it be referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

Mr. FERRY. That was done. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair hears no objection to the 
petition being read. The Secretary will read it. 

Mr. McPHERSON ; pean welch the Senator from Massachu- 
setts rose in his place and says that the Senator from New Jersey may 
only state the purport and object of the petition—— 

Mr. HOAR. I object to further debate. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. If Senators are desirous of having me state the 
contents, I will do so. If not, then let the petition be read. 

Mr. ALLISON. Let it be reported. 

Mr. HOAR. Let the petition be read. 
speech, not to the stint. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The petition will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

Zo the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States : 

Whereas one Michael Boyton, a citizen of the United States, has been arrested 
and thrown into prison by the British Government on vagus charges of inciting to 
crime and violence; and 

Whereas the said Michael Boyton has been denied the right guaranteed even to 
British subjects, the right to a trial before a jury of his peers: 

Resolved, That we, as American citizens, call upon our representatives in Con- 
gress to demand that the United States Government interfere for his protection. 

MICHAEL DOWNEY, 
President of the Garfield Association. 


My objection is to the 


JouN McCartuy, Secretary, éc. 


Mr. MCPHERSON. Isuppose my original motion that the peiition 
be referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations—— 
Mr. HOAR. That has been done already by unanimous consent. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. If there is no objection, the petition is 
so referred. 
OFFICERS OF THE SENATE. 


Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will state the question before 
the Senate. The pending question is on the motion of the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. COCKRELL] to lay the resolution of the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. DAWEs] on the table. 

Mr. VANCE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. ALLISON. That is not a debatable motion. 

Mr. VANCE. I ask the Senator from Missouri to withdraw his 
motion for a moment. 

Mr. HARRIS. I suggest to the Senator from North Carolina to let 
the vote be taken on that motion. I believe the yeas andnays have 
been ordered upon it, and it can only be withdrawn by unanimous 


consent. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The yeas and nays have been ordered 
upon the motion of the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. HARRIS. Let the vote be taken, and then the Senator from 
North Carolina can proceed. 

Mr. DAWES. I wish the President of the Senate would state the 
question. We have been across the sea since it was stated, and I 
think we had better know what we are to vote on. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The pending resolution is that of the 
Senator from Massachusetts providing for the appointment of certain 
officers of the Senate. The question now is on the motion of the 
Senator from Missouri, [Mr. COCKRELL,]} that the resolution of the 
Senator from Massachusetts be laid on the table, and upon that 
motion the yeas and nays have been ordered. 

Mr. PENDLETON. In order that we may avoid the waste of time 
necessary to call the yeas and nays on that motion, I move that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of executive business. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Ohio moves that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of executive business. [Putting 
the question.) The Chair is in doubt as to the result. 

Mr. PENDLETON. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. HAMPTON; (when Mr. BUTLER’s name was called.) My col- 
league [Mr. BUTLER] is paired with the Senator from Pennsylvania, 
[Mr. CAMERON. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania, (when his name was called.) On 
this question I am paired with the Senator from South Carolina, [Mr. 
BUTLER, ] who is absent from the city because of ill health. I state 
once for all for to-day that I am paired with him during the day. 

Mr. HARRIS, (when his name was called.) I agreed with the Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. CONKLING] to — with him during his 
absence. The Senator from Indiana [Mr. VOORHEES] being confined 
to his home by indisposition, I have transferred the pair to the Sen- 
ator from from Indiana. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. COKE, (when Mr. Maxry’s name was called.) My colleague 
Mr. Maxey ]is paired with the Senator from Colorado, [ Mr. TELLER. } 
I make the announcement forthe day. If my colleague were here, he 
would vote ‘‘ yea.” 

Mr. SAUNDERS, (when his name was called.) On all political 
questions Iam paired with the Senator from Kentucky, [Mr. W1LL- 


IAMS. ] 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. GROOME. I am paired a with the Senator from 
Louisiana, [Mr. KELLoGG.] Were t Senator in the Chamber, he 
‘would vote “nay” and I should vote “ yea.” 
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Mr. FAIR. Iam paired with my colleague, [Mr. JoNEs, of Nevada. ] 

Mr. BECK. My colleague [Mr. WILLIAMS] is still absent, and is 
paired with the Senator from Nebraska, [Mr. SAUNDERS.] I make 
that announcement for the day. 

Mr. TELLER. On this question and all questions of this character 
I am paired with the Senator from Texas, [Mr.Maxry.] If he were 
present, I should vote “ nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 30, nays 31; as follows: 
YEAS—30. 

Johnston, 


onas, 
Jones of Florida, 


Bayard, Farley, 
Beck, George, 
Gorman, 
Grover, 
Hampton, 


Harris, 
Hill of Georgia, 
Jackson, 


Ransom, 
Saulsbury, 
Slater, 
Vance, 


Vest, 
Walker. 


Brown, 


Camden, 
krell, 


Coke, 
Davis of W. Va., 


M 
Pen 
e 


NAYS—31. 


Logan, 
MeDill, 
MeMillan, 
Mahone, 


Miller, 

Mitchell, 

Morrill, 

Platt of Conn., 
ABSENT—15. 

Butler, Edmunds, Jones of Nevada, 

Cameron of Pa., Fair, ellogg, 

Conkling, Garland, Maxey, 

Davis of Illinois, Groome, Saunders, 

So the Senate refused to proceed to the consideration of executive 
business. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question recurs on the motion of the 
Senator from Missouri, [Mr. COCKRELL, ] that the pending resolution 
be laid on the table, on which the yeas and nays have been ordered. 

Mr. BAYARD. I know that motion is not debatable, and I ask the 
Senator who made it to withdraw it for the time being. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I will withdraw it if it can be done by unani- 
mous consent. 

Mr. BAYARD. I will renew the motion, or I will give the floor to 
the Senator to renew it. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I withdraw the motion if there is unanimous 
consent. The yeas and nays have been ordered upon the motion and 
it can only be withdrawn by unanimous consent. ‘ 

Mr. ROLLINS. There will be no objection to the Senator from 
Delaware proceeding. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. If there is no objection the motion of the 
Senator from Missouriis withdrawn. The question recurs on the mo- 
tion of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. PENDLETON] to postpone the 
pending resolution indefinitely, on which the yeas and nays have 
been ordered. 

A message in writing was received from the President of the United 
States by Mr. O. L. PRUDEN, one of his secretaries. 

Mr. BAYARD. Mr. President, yesterday when I entered unex- 
pectedly and for the first time into what may be called the debates 
not upon the pending question but upon the present condition of 
public business before the Senate, and urged thereto by my personal 
respect for the Senator from Rhode Island, [Mr. BURNSIDE, ] whose 
obviously candid and manly tone in dealing with this subject invited 
me to join with him to endeavor to continue it upon the same plane, 
I then said that I believed there was a justification for the thirty-eight 
democratic Senators, of whom I am one, on this floor in maintaining 
theattitude before the country which we have held for about ten days. 
I said I should like to try the tenability and justice of that position 
by the light of law and of reason, so that when I and others shall be 
called to that court of last appeal, the bar of public opinion of the 
American people, we shall be willing to submit to them the case we 
are making up now. 

Let me as as a preliminary state the facts as to which I do not in- 
tend there should be dispute, if submission to the record can secure 
agreement between the two sides of this Chamber. We were brought 
into this session of the Senate by the extraordinary proclamation of 
the ex-President, Mr. Hayes, dated on the 28th of February last, in 
the words following: 

Whereas objects of interest to the United States require that the Senate should 
be convened at twelve o’clock on the 4th of March next, to receive and act upon such 
communications as may be made to it on the part of the Executive. 

I have read all of that paper which describes the purpose and ob- 
jects and the business for which we were convened. The present 
point of difference between the thirty-eight Senators on that side of 
the Chamber and the thirty-eight on this side of the Chamber is as to 
what this proclamation means, and how far it restricts or controls 
our action during this session when with the aid of the casting vote 
of the Vice-President the republicans may claim to have the consti- 
tutional majority. I do not feel that is the exact phrase; but under 
the casting vote of the Vice-President a tie vote on an affirmative 
question is permitted to prevail with the aid of his vote under the 
Constitution which is not a majority of the votes of the Senate. It 
is best to be accurate on this subject. A law can be constitu- 
tionally by one-half of the Senate aided by the vote of the 
Vice-President, but that is not called the vote of the majority, it is 
the casting vote to prevent a dead-lock and a tie. 


Allison, Ferry, 

Anthony, Frye, 

Blair, Hale, 

Burnside, Harrison, 

Cameron of Wis., Howley, 

Conger, Hill of Colorado, 
Hoar, 


Dawes, 
Edgerton, Ingalls, 


Platt of N. Y., 
Plumb, 
— 

er, 
Sewell, 
Sherman, 
Van Wyck. 


Teller, 
Voorhees, 
Williams. 
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Therefore I recognize, (at least I did not dispute, nor do I know how 
it well can be prevented, although it may be denied,) the right upon 
the organization of this body in matters not legislative, but where the 
Senate is equally divided, of the Vice-President by his vote to decide 
in favor of one equal side against the other equal side under the Con- 
stitution. 

The Senate, when we met, found itself numerically under the ad- 
mitted control of a democratic majority. Three members of the Sen- 
ate had been displaced by their acceptance of places in the Cabinet of 
the incoming Executive, and one had been removed by the hand of 
God. The majority claimed that it was our duty not to delay but go 
on and organize as we then stood; having a constitutional quorum 
present that that quorum should be governed by a constitutional 
majority and that business should be attended to, for which we gave 
every earnest in our power by acting with promptness, courtesy, and 
justice upon the nominations that were sent to us to start the new 
Administration fairly on its way ; and without a question or objection 
on this side of the Chamber or from the majority, the chosen coun- 
cilors of the President were confirmed and placed in office. 

We considered it then, I consider it now essential for the orderly pro- 
secution of business that the committees of the Senate should be organ- 
ized, that we could not consider measures or nominations without their 
previous reference to appropriate committees. Therefore those com- 
mittees must be reorganized. They had fallen with the end of the 
last session. We proposed to renew them, if only temporarily. We 
were met by objections by the minority and the REcorRD discloses 
the fact that for more than two weeks we were for this reason able 
to do nothing. The resolution was regularly brought forward by 
my honorable friend from Ohio, [Mr. PENDLETON, } as the represent- 
ative of the majority, to form the committees and proceed in the 
usual and orderly manner to organize the committees for the trans- 
action of business, a democratic majority of the Senate promptly and 
efficiently proposing to assist a republican Executive in the confirma- 
tion of men oF his own party to high and important offices, but by 
the action of the minority we were obstructed. The rules of this 
body permitted dilatory motions, the calling of the yeas and nays, 
on the motion to go into executive session, on the postponement of 
resolutions to a day certain or indefinitely. All those dilatory mo- 
tions, well-known, admitted, accepted, of ancient origin and long 
practice, were resorted to by our friends on the other side ; and when 
their mhotive was disclosed that they deliberately intended to prevent 
the consideration of a resolution which was an essential preliminary 
to the avowed objects for which the session was called—when that 
was made known, in good temper and obedience to the rules, with- 
out impeachment of motive, without useless and tedious struggles, 
the majority yielded to the obstruction and consented daily to early 
adjournments. That isthe history of the proceeding, and the RecorD 
bears me out in all that I have said. 

But after the loss of two weeks’ time, within which all the public 
business for which this session was expressly convened could have 
been transacted, and would have been transacted satisfactorily I be- 
lieve—at the end of the two weeks the vacancies in the Senate were 
filled and the numbers then stood, and as I said yesterday upon the 
public records of the country, accepted by all previous and public 
declaration, there were still here thirty-nine supporters open and 
public, professed and avowed supporters of the democratic standard- 
bearers and of the party which those standard-bearers represented— 
thirty-nine, a majority of two in this Chamber. The real status of 
those votes did not declare itself finally until the thirty-seven recog- 
nized and avowed republican Senators who had openly supported the 
candidates of tho republican party brought forward a resolution 
assuming that they held a majority in this body. 

A great amount of mystery had been suffered to envelop the vote 
of one Senator in this Chamber—I care not by whom or for what pur- 
pose created—but a mystery which he could have dispelled at pleas- 
ure, but he did not see fit to doso. He finally did dispel the mystery as 
-to whether he would vote in accordance with his avowals up to and 
after the election of November last, or whether he would vote in favor 
of that party to whom he had publicly avowed his opposition, and 
he decided it for himself, and the mystery was solved, but it remained 
uncertain and it remained a mystery until he had, by voting with 
those whom heretofore he had professedly opposed, thrown the organ- 
ization of the committees of this Senate under the control of the cast- 
ing vote of the Vice-President of the United States, ex officio the pre- 
siding officer of this body, but not a member of it. 

What else does the record disclose? That when the democrats of 
this body discovered, by this surprise, by this studiously concealed 
intention, change of heart, or whatever you may choose to call it, the 
power of the casting vote of the Vice-President was to control the 
organization of the committees of this body—I appeal to the record— 
was there one moment of delay in accepting the situation? Was there 
one motion made to adjourn? Was there one motion for an execu- 
tive session? Was there a suggestion that, surprising as was the 
result, narrow and fractional as was the majority—was there, I ask 
you, the slightest delay in accepting and in bowing to the will of the 
majority without asking how it was obtained, or questioning its very 
slight numerical weight? 

Ap una Se the record, I state here that which no man can rise 
and deny, that when the essential organization of the Senate, which 
we had nght you for two weeks to accomplish for public busi- 
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ness, was by that casting vote decided to be in the hands of thirty- 
seven old and one remarkably new republican, we asked not the date 
of his party birth nor the period or nature of his party service, but 
wesubmitted at once, and with a good grace handed over to you the 
control of the thirty-nine committees of this body. These are the 
‘facts. No question then about our ready recognition of the principle 
that now has become so sacred and unqualified in your eyes, but 
which, permit me to say, you seem to have discovered the inviolability 
of only when it passed into your own hands, and to which you paid 
such scant respect when we held it. 

And now what is the question? It is simply this, whether that 
majority which we recognize and which we obey as giving you the 
control of all the committees of the Senate, which hands over to 
your discretion entirely what is properly the organization of the 
Senate, binds us to-day in the face of all the facts which surround us 
as promptly, as unquestioningly, as unqualifiedly to submit to your 
present motion? What is that? To proceed not to the business 
essential for the public, not to the business which, to use the language 
of the President, is among the “objects of interest to the United 
States,” and “to receive and act upon such communications as may 
be made to it on the part of the Executive ;” because I say to-day 
that you are and for ten days have been evading those objects, you 
are intentionally and willfully disregarding the true objects for which 
this session was convened; you are proposing to do that which the 
public business does not require; you are not seeking to perform an 
essential duty, but you are doing something for whiek you find your 
only justification in the doctrine that it is your will. Sic volo, sic 
jubeo, stat pro ratione voluntas; that is the answer we get when we 
appeal to you to go into executive session and transact the only 
business for which we were convened. 

Now I feel as strongly to-day the principle of majority rule and its 
necessary recognition as when I stood to urge it in this Chamber un- 
availingly four weeks ago. I will agree tothat; but majority rule is 
not unqualified or unregulated. The Constitution contains provis- 
ions and is so framed that he who would carry it into execution 
justly must give construction and force to all its parts in order to 

ring all its objects inte harmony, and make it that which it was in- 
tended to be, a homogeneous system of government designed to secure 
liberty and establish justice. 

The principle of majority rule lies inherently at the basis of all 
councils; it is the rule and it is the underlying rule of our form; but 
not an unchecked and unbridled majority. The very word “ govern- 
ment ” means restraint and restraint upon whom? Upon the strong. 
It is upon power that checks are needed; and therefore it is that 
checks and balances upon power, framed in the very spirit and es- 
sence of liberty, run ali through and are interwoven with every grant 
of powerin the charterthat we haveall sworn to obey, the fundamental 
and highest law of this land. 

Theseparation of this Government into departments, the segregation 
of powers to each which none of the rest may invade or infringe—such 
instances fill this charter and help to make and keep it free; and in 
regard to our rules and the control of the business of this body we 
have constitutional provisions, as well asrulesand regulations adopted 
and revocable by the body itself. The first article, section 3 of the 
Constitution provides: 

The Senate shall choose their other ofticers— 

Having before prescribed who should be their presiding ofiicer. 
And section 5 provides that— 

Each House may determine the rules of its proceedings. 

Thag is another constitutional right and duty which no other house 
and no other department of the Government may invade or infringe. 
The same section further provides : 

And the yeas and nays of the members of either House on any question shall, 
at the desire of one-fifth of those present, be entered on the Journal. 

Such are a few of the constitutional provisions fundamental to the 
Government, in subordination to which this Senate has framed the 
rules of its proceedings. One of those rules following out the right 
secured to one-fifth of the Senators present that on any question the 
yeas and nays shall be ordered, is found in Rule 16: 

‘When the yeas and nays shall be called for by one-fifth of the Senators present, 
each Senator, when his name is called, shall, unless for special reasons he be ex- 
cused by the Senate, declare openly and without debate his assent or dissent to the 
question ; and in taking the yeas and nays upon any question, the names of tho 
Senators shall be called alphabetically. 

And Rule 17 was intended to provide a means of enforcing Rule 16. 
That was arule founded on the Constitution in its letter. Rule 43, 
which is an ancient rule, declares: 

When a question is pending— 

Any question— 
no motion shall be received but— 

To adjourn, 

Sane to a day certain, or that, when the Senate adjourn, it shall be to a day 
ce \ 

To take a recoss, 

To proceed to the consideration of executive business. 

And after that are motions deferred in their order of precedence. 

Now, what I mean to say is this: I will agree that these rules were 
made for the orderly prosecution and ultimate decision of questions 
and of business; but they were not made for the instant, unques- 
tioned, instantaneous control of questions by a majority. They were 
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made to give time; they were made to compel a majority to pause 
before a final decision was reached which bound all, the willing and 
the unwilling, alike. They are emblements of freedom, because they 
are checks and were intended to be checks upon the onward and un- 
questioning strides of power. And in proceeding under these rules 
which are privileges to the minority, birthrights of freedom to the 
minority, what is the measure of theiremployment? It is the check 
of conscience; it is the check of a sense of duty; it is the check of 
honest judgment and a high sense of public responsibility whether or 
no the proposed action of the majority justifies in the conscience of a 
Senator a resort to the delaying power upon final decision which 
these rules have unquestionably given him, and were intended to 


ve him. 

I do not think it fair in any argument to state extreme cases; and 
yet instances have occurred since I have been a member of this Sen- 
ate when I felt it was my duty, and would be my duty if life was left 
in my frame, to delay and prevent the decision of questions and issues 
raised in the heat of party and in the frenzy of political excitement 
which I believed were fatal to the welfare of my country that I felt 
it would have been my duty to interpose every bulwark that the Con- 
stitution and the rules made in accordance with it supplied in order 
that the question might stand over for “the sober second thought” 
of another Congress. 

Senators, no man dreads and abhors more than I the pernicious 
doctrine of that which has been announced as a “ law higher than 
the Constitution.” I know no law higher than the Constitution to 
bind my action as a citizen and legislator. I must find my warrant 
under it or I cannot act. But there is, and you will perceive that 
there is, a necessary and a conscientious discretion as to how far these 
very checks upon an aggressive majority shall be enforced by those 
who have their duties as much to protect the rights of a minority as 
have the majority the duty to insist upon their responsibilities and 
powers. And then should this issue ever be raised, should we by rea- 
son and argument and justice in our own minds be unable to settle 
it, we must send it back to those who are our masters and whose 
opinion duly expressed at the polls becomes, after all, our law, for 
public opinion does mold the action of Congress and Executives. 

But I say that on these questions of delay, of invoking the aid of 
rules that were made to check the otherwise impetuous and unre- 
lenting progress of the power of a majority, there. must be a justifi- 
cation, the circumstances of the case must justify, they must be such 
that a man can fairly turn to those whom he claims to represent and 
say “I interposed this delay and I did obstruct the passage of this 
resolution because I felt there was an interest at stake greater and 
infinitely more important than possibly could be accomplished from 
allowing the majority to have their own way unimpeded. Now judge 
you between us. It is in that spirit, and tried by the rule which I 
have endeavored to lay down, that I propose to test the question as 
to whether we ought not to continue, under the long and well-estab- 
lished rules of this Senatein strict accordance with the constitutional 
right, as I consider it, the spirit and the letter of those rules, to pre- 
vent you from postponing or defeating the objects, and the only ob- 

jects for which the Senate was convened, and doing that which has 
in it, as I believe, consequences fatal to the principles of morality 
and right upon which this Government was founded. 

Now, first as to precedents. It has been cited to us that two years 
ago, coming into a majority in this Chamber, the democrats did at 
that session elect a new set of officers. The answer is that our com- 
ing into power was long known in advance, and, in justice to those 
officers who were here, there was ample notice given of the change, 
for it is known, Senators, that the most conspicuous of the gentlemen 
removed had, in accordance with his own sense of right, embarked 
asan active and nie partisan in the political canvass, had been 

the chief officer of one of the organizations of your party, and having 
risked his office 7 the ebb and flow of party success, he naturally 
drifted out with the tide that carried out that which had been a ma- 
jority in this Chamber. But I wish to show you that the session of 
1879, beginning March 18, was no such session, and for no such objects, 
and restricted to nosuch propositions, as that which we are now called 
upon to perform. The proclamation of March 4, 1879, convening that 
session, said: 

By the President of the United States of America. 
A PROCLAMATION. 


Whereas the final adjournment of the Forty-fifth Congress without making the 
usual and necessary appropriations for the legislative, executive, and judicial ex- 
penses of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1880, and without 
=e the usual and necessary ees for the support of the Army for the 
same fiscal year, presents an extraordin: occasion, requiring the President to 
exercise the power vested in him by the Constitution to convene the Houses of 
Congress in anticipation of the day fixed by law for their next meeting : 

Now, therefore, I, Rutherford B. Hayes, President of the United States, do, b 
virtue of the power to this end in me vested by the Constitution, convene both 
Houses of Congress to assemble at their respective Chambers at twelve o'clock noon 


“ Tuesday, the 18th day of March instant, then and there to consider and deter- 
mine— 


_Not “ objects of interest to the United States” and “such commnu- 
nications as may be made to it on the part of the Executive,” but 
to some pF apm mcm = note mean eames -* in their wisdom, their duty and the 

So that we were met for this purpose; notice in advance was given, 
and an unconfined field of action was open tothe Senate, and all men 

when they came here, and all men agreed and acted when 





they came here, on the theory that it was a session for the transac- 
— = all public business, and the sequel proves that they acted on 
that idea. 

Mr. HOAR. May I ask the Senator from Delaware a question ? 

Mr. BAYARD. Will my friend ask it when I get through ? 

Mr. HOAR. It was with reference to his opinion on the precise 
_—_— heis now making. If it is disagreeable, I will not put it; but 

will put the question and if the Senator finds he would rather not 
answer it, I will withdraw it at once. 

Mr. BAYARD. I will say to the Senator that it will embarrass me 
a little to stop to answer a question now, but I will answer it when 
I get through, if he will allow me to answer it inmy owntime. I 
feel that I am occupying the time of the Senate longer than I desire 
and at some inconvenience to myself, for I am not in very good condi- 
tion. [“Goon!” “Goon!”] Now considering these facts, I hope the 
honorable Senator will not think it is any discourtesy on my part, 
for I should be very glad to continue the debate and answer the ques- 
tion if able. 

Mr. HOAR. I will not certainly press the question against the in- 
timation of the honorable Senator. My belief is that after hearing 
the question he would prefer to answer it now rather than later; but 
I will not put it unless he wishes. 

Mr. BAYARD. I will hear it. 

Mr. HOAR. I wish to ask the Senator’s opinion upon this question, 
and if he will permit me to put two questions in succession instead of 
one it will save a request to put another. I desire to ask the Senator 
if he thinks that when Congress is called together it is in the least 
limited by the President’s description of the occasion which led him 
to call it; whether it has not all its constitutional powers as a Con- 

ss; and if he answers that in the affirmative, as possibly he may, 
f then desire to ask him whether he conceives that the Senate, when 
it is called by the President to sit alone, is limited or restrained by 
the call from doing anything whatever which it sees fit which does 
not require the concurrence of the other House? I will not ask the 
Senator to turn aside from the argument to answer that now unless 
he should prefer to answer it as he is upon the point. 

Mr. BAYARD. That would necessarily lead to a debate upon a 
very interesting subject that was raised here at the commencement 
of this session by proposing to consider a question, which to have any 
practicability would have to become a legislative question in relation 
to the national finances, and which was I think very sensibly ob- 
jected to on the other side; not but what the Senate had the power 
to consider it, but because it was inappropriate, I will not say unlaw- 
ful, I will not say unconstitutional, but I say inappropriate at a ses- 
sion called for a special purpose, to embark upon other and variant 
subjects that could not result practically ; that is to say in the absence 
of the other House of Congress, no such thing as practical legisla- 
tion can be begun here, because it cannot be considered by the 
House of Representatives at the same session of the same Congress. 
That is all I can say. 

I read the proclamation convening us and restricting our action, 
or notifying us that we were to consider only certain ra and the 
proclamation of two years ago which shows that the doors were 
thrown open to the discretion of both Houses of Con at a gen- 
eral legislative session to do that which they saw fit under the Con- 
stitution, to show that there was a difference between suddenly dis- 
placing the essential officers of this body for the purpose of replacing 
them with others. And now on that point let me ask does any man 
say that the displacement of the present officers and their replacement 
by others constitutes anything that is essentially of interest to the 
Government of the United States? I heard the honorable Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] yesterday speak of the displacement and 
reappointment of these officers as essential to the organization of the 
Senate. Why surely the honorable Senator was mistaken in that. 
The organization of committees to consider nominations referred to 
them was essential for the transaction of the business of the Senate 
and did become part of its essential organization; but so far as the 
clerical force of the Senate is concerned, it is to-day perfectly organ- 
ized. You would have to disorganize it in order to accomplish the 
result of your resolution. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, I think the Senator from Delaware 
is mistaken in saying that I said the election of these officers was essen- 
tial to the organization; indeed I have read my remarks within a 
short time this morning and what I said was this—— 

Mr. BAYARD. I had the impression from hearing what the Sen- 
ator from Ohio said and from reading to-day in a very cursory man- 
ner his remarks in the REcoRD, that he spoke of the fact of its being 
the duty and the responsibility of the majority to organize the Senate, 
and a part of that duty was the appointment of these officers, and 
therefore that they were proceeding to the execution of what he eon- 
—— an essential duty by turning out four men and putting in four 

others. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I said this: that it was the clear right of the 
Senate in its own way, at its own time, and in its own manner, to 
elect its officers. That is all. I do not consider it essential to the 
organization of the Senate, but it is for the majority to say when it 
will do it. 

Mr. BAYARD. Of course the Senator knows best what he said, and 
anything that he says hesaid I accept; but I had the impression that 
he spoke of this resolution as being in the line of the proper organi- 
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zation of the Senate. I merely mean to say the Senate is organized 
as to its officers to-day efficiently and well, and when we handed over 
to you by virtue of the casting vote of the presiding officer, without 
the slightest demur, the contro] of the committees, then the organi- 
zation of the Senate became complete and we were ready from that 
instant to attend to business under the control of the thirty-eight— 
I so speak of them now—republican Senators and the Vice-President. 

But, Mr. President, I said in view of our duty we must weigh the 
facts that surround us, treat this question as one of great public in- 
terest before the American people, whether there are circumstances 
to justify us in insisting upon that privileged motion provided for by 
the rules which has precedence over other motions of going into ex- 
ecutive session, or whether we should stop and allow this displace- 
ment and then replacement of officers in our official corps. Weighed 
fairly in the scales of a sound discretion and the public exigency, 
which action ought to prevail, which is the weightiest in its interest 
to the United States, the displacement of four confessedly accurate 
and faithful clerks and officials, or the public business that we are 
told cannot and shall not be considered at all, and shall stand arrested 
and paralyzed until the majority have proved and vindicated their 
abstract power in the minor instance referred to? Weigh them in 
the scales of common sense; weigh them in the interests of our coun- 
try in every branch of the public service, and which shall kick the 
beam, the action of the thirty-eight republican or the action of the 
thirty-eight democratic Senators? 

It is publicly known that two treaties have been sent to the 
Government of the United States, and transmitted by the Execu- 
tive for the consideration and action of this body. One of those 
is the treaty with China. It is no secret of executive session. 
It was a matter of grave and open and deeply interesting public 
debate two years ago, whether we should abrogate an existing treaty 
with China by passing a statute, or whether we should wait the 
more tortuous and formal and dilatory action of the diplomatic 
agents of the Government. On this floor and in public records the 
settlement of that Chinese question was brought before the Sen- 
ate. I speak not now of this treaty; I speak not now of the con- 
sideration of its provisions; I violate none of the confidences of 
executive session; I speak of the great public facts, the great facts 
of history detailed here and found spread upon your public records 
of debate by Senators from the Pacific coast, in which they begged 
and besought then that action should be taken to define and establish 
the relations between the subjects of China and the citizens of the 
United States. Senators well remember the pictures drawn to us by 
the Senator from Nevada not now in his seat, [Mr. Jongs,] by other 
Senators representing California and the Paciiic slope on this floor. 
I remember the horror with which they held up to this approaching 
cloud of a invasion, and how they felt that Christian civil- 
ization upon the Pacific coast was in danger of being overwhelmed 
by the tide of pagan pupulation from the Chinese Empire. That 
treaty is in our hands and ought to be promptly considered ; but what 
are the million of our fellow- citizens that line the Pacific coast, their 
interests and their feelings, compared to the mighty question, whether 
the Secretary of the Senate, accomplished, trustworthy, and excellent, 
shall give way instantly to another man, or that the able and eflicient 
Sergeant-at-Arms shall be ejected in order that another person may 
take his place, draw his pay, and exercise his powers of appointment 
over the great body of twenty or thirty subordinate officers? How 
can the comparison bemade? Can Senators stand for one moment to 
doubt that it is our duty without delay to attend to this great interna- 
tional question, so deeply interesting to the whole country and — 
cially to those citizens who inhabit the States of the Pacific slope 

But that is but one feature. What say you to the Supreme Court 
of the United States? ‘To-day it is broken as to its quorum; crip- 

led in its numbers; the business brought before it of the gravest 
importance both to private suitors and to the public standing still 
until what? Until the Senate of the United States shall displace- 
dour competent officials and place four others in their stead. The 
circuit courts of the United States, the district courts of the United 
States, with their thousands of suitors and millions of property stand- 
ing waiting judicial decision, all demand consideration of the nomina- 
tions to fill their vacancies, and all is postponed because the sheer 
and mere will of the majority declares that four clerks shall go out 
and that four others shall come in, before stagnation in busines and 
ruin to litigants shall be removed by prompt, regular, decorous action. 
District attorneys are needed to represent the justice of the United 
States in prosecutions, marshals of the United States, postmasters by 
the score in more or less important cities, collectors of revenue, and 
among them the o~ port of collection, the chief port of entry of 
the commerce of the Union, the great port of New York, where more 
than two-thirds of all the merchandise that the Amercan people pay 
taxes on, all over the country by way of impost duties is entered,—a 
great office, demanding great qualities national in importance, second 
in influence and importance to the Secretaryship of the Treasury 
itself,—that office is postponed as to its incumbency, its functions em- 
barrassed in order that four subordinates of the Senate may be taken 
out and four others put in. 

No, Mr, President, when you stand and look at the facts, what I 
may call the business facts, those which the President of the United 
States appropriately termed “ objects of interest to the United States,” 
I say to you they are all on one side of the question; they are all in 


one scale of this balance. You cannot gravely—and may I say it 
without disrespect—you cannot conscientiously speak in the same 
breath of the performance of these two duties. It is Mount Olym- 
pus to a wart to talk of passing by these great and essential objects 
of — interest and stooping down into the recesses of this Senate 
to displace four acceptable officials in order that you may show your 
power by replacing them with four others. 

But, Mr. President, I think there is enough in that to give pause to 
the other side, whether they will, in the face of these facts which 
must be admitted and cannot be denied, still insist by virtue of mere 
nominal majority power in so conducting the public business of this 
country that objects of public interest shall be neglected and post- 
poned for such objects as these. 

And what are the real objects? I want to speak by the record; I 
want to speak of the facts. I do not pretend to read men’s motives ; 
I do not intend to impugn them; but I do intend to state facts to 
which my eyes and the eyes of the American people cannot and ought 
not be closed. If the facts are innocent and honorable, they can bear 
recital and examination; and if they be not, then an examination 
and recital are more essential in order that their proper public judg- 
ment may be awarded to them. 

In this country we have many unwritten political laws. There is 
the law of party and party avowals perfectly well understood, created 
by no statute and found upon no constitution. Let meciteone. The 
Constitution of the United States intended that the electoral college 
should be composed of a body of independent men, and that they 
in each State without combination with the electors in other States 
should themselves choose the President of the United States. He 
was not intended to be an officer of popular choice, but to be the in- 
dependent choice of a college of electors; yet what has public action 
and the unwritten law of this country brought to pass? That there 
is no such thing as freedom of choice and independence of action in 
an elector; but that if he having been nominated, unbound by oath, 
unpledged by promise, but simply by silent acceptance of the nomi- 
nation had allowed his name to be held forth as an elector favorable 
to one set of candidates and then should vote for the other or fail to 
vote for those for whom he was nominated, I ask you would not the 
unwritten law of this land ring from one end to the other and blast 
him with popular execration? The foundation of that feeling and 
of that admitted law is in political morality generated in the minds 
of honest and honorable men, undefined by statute, but essential for 
the very existence of a government of laws. 

Senators, as I said yesterday, thirty-nine members of this body 
each and all proclaimed their advocacy of the election of Hancock 
and English at the last election, all wrote of it, spoke of it according 
to their various habits of thought and modes of expression. That 
is undoubted and undeniable. When we came here it was rumored 
that one of those votes would be withdrawn from the party whose 
candidates he had publicly supported and would be cast with the 
party of his opponents. Well, that fact was finally, after a lon 
delay and much mystery, created by whom I know not, but whic 
could have been dispelled by one word from the individual who was 
the subject of so much accidental and unusual interest. He finally 
declared himself in a vote in this body voting with the republicans 
to postpone the consideration of the resolution which was offered on 
this side of the Chamber to organize the committees of this body. 
Following that fact the caucus of the republican Senators was held, 
a series of resolutions was adopted unseating certain officers or rather 
seating others in their stead, vacating offices by the same resolution 
and refilling them. 

Mr. RANSOM. The committees first. 

Mr. BAYARD. I have already referred to shem.. The committees 
were first formed. Then, after the formation of committees and 
the organization of the Senate by the aid of the vice-presidential vote, 
came the proposal to unship these four elective officers, and we find 
that among those chosen by the republicans to take the place of Ser- 
geant-at-Arms the name of a gentleman from the State of Virginia 
who was a candidate for the post of elector for Hancock and Eng- 
lish. That is another fact. Well, I have not construed a motive as 
to his change, because it was with his consent that this was done, 
but we are not left in doubt as to the moving cause of his appoint- 
ment. In the first place we see the fact that the Senator from Vir- 
ginia who of his own will and acting upon his own responsibility 
allied himself with that party whose candidates he had opposed at 
the last election, was, according to his statement, the originator and 
the cause of the nomination of Mr. Riddleberger, of Virginia, by the 
republicans. Let me read his language: 

Mr. President, I must beg the indulgence of the Senate for a few minutes longer, 
to do justice by one for the introduction of whose name here I am responsible. 

And further on: : 

It is rted generally that some Senators of the democratic party are ready 
and willing to atendon opposition to the further organization of this mate if the 
name of Mr. Riddleberger shall be withdrawn. that be true, I ask Senators to 
confess the fact and let it go to the country, that they are ready and willing to 
yale the organization of the Senate if only their revenge can be satisfied in the 

efeat of one of Virginia’s own honorable and honored sons, in the person of Cap- 
tain Riddleberger. They can yield a complete republican organization, but can- 
not accept this Virginia readjuster. I note with astonishment the reasons as- 
signed, but discern very clearly the real and underlying ones. Say they, he is of 
the repudiating party. If so, Mr. President, I, too, am of that party. 


Here, then, follows the fact that the Senator whose opinion was 
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chan and who has now allied himself with the republican party 
was the originator and is the responsible person for placing a pro- 
fessed democrat, an avowed supporter of and an elector on the Han- 
cock and Engli h ticket, before a republican caucus for their nomina- 
tion as Sergeant-at-Arms of the United States Senate, and recognizing 
him by his description of alleged repudiation he declares himself in 
complete afiiliation with him. 

Now let us take another fact. When the committees of this body 
were changed they were, according to the list I have in my hand, 
thirty-nine in number,—thirty-three standing committees and six 
special committees. I find the name of the Senator from Virginia as 
the chairman of one, the Committee on Agriculture, and as occupy- 
ing high place upon three other important committees. I am making 
no objection to this; I am stating the facts, because from these facts 
there will be deductions and upon these facts there are and there 
ought to be the exercise of individual and public judgment. 

y the precedents of both political parties of this body, chairman- 
ships and influence in place upon committees are the awards to sen- 
iority and length of service; and I find as a fact that, whereas there 
are thirty-seven republican Senators who always were republicans, 
who were before the last election and are to-day republicans, four of 
those gentlemen are excluded from chairmanships of committees and 
fail to occupy those positions which seniority in party service would 
certainly have given them, according to all the precedents of party 
action, over the new-comer, whose political position or intentions were 
not assigned by him until two weeks ago. 

All these facts combine to form the basis of an independent and 
intelligent judgment. There they are. Civility, the rules of this 
Senate which are founded upon decorum, personal courtesy, that 
charity which we all need in the construction of our motives, may 
prevent Senators and ought to prevent them from hasty or extreme 
expressions of opinion upon a case like this; but, gentlemen, judg- 
ment will be formed and judgment ought to be formed, and its ex- 
pression is a question perhaps of taste, or of a sense of justice, or a 
sense of public duty; but the facts are there, and from those facts 
the ordinary deductions of mankind, founded upon their usual ap- 
preciation of human motive, must and will be formed and they can- 
not hope to be escaped. They are heard to-day all over the country— 
and will not be soon forgotten. 

So, then, having gone over the weight. of public business demand- 
ing action and the ey trivial character of the pretext for its 
postponement on the other side,I now put in the scale with that, 
which justifies me to vote for the consideration of the public busi- 
ness, the addition that in the face of such facts as these my views of 
political morality and duty tell me to lend my opposition to the con- 
summation of a reward to Mr. Riddleberger, or to the Senator who 
nominated him, on the state of facts which stand before us and the 
motives for which I have not assumed to state, however clear they 
may seem to my apprehension. 

But, Mr. President, there is something more. As to the object of 
the nomination of the proposed Sergeant-at-Arms we are not left in 
doubt. With a conspicuous candor and in perfectly intelligible phrase, 
the honorable Senatorfrom Pennsylvania, [Mr. CAMERON, | astute, and 
active, and influential, as we know him to be, in the conduct of party 
affairs; he, the spokesman of the present so-called majority ; he, who 
led your phalanx of filibusters against the organization of the Senate 
committees four weeks ago; he, whose eloquence was wasted, no not 
wasted, but successfully exerted in motions alternately to adjourn 
and to attend to executive business, but always to defeat the regular 
business before the body; he, who is by common consent and by his 
own assumption fully cognizant of the motive and the object and the 
details of all this arrangement; he has spoken, and I venture to read 
to the Senate his language. He claims that which I concede the 
right of the majority having the responsibility to exercise the power 
of control of the ordinary business of the Senate, and then adds: 


The centest, however, in which we are engaged— 


Says the Senator from Pennsylvania on the 1st of April—I do not 
know that the day is ominous— 


The contest, however, in which we are engaged is not simply to secure the offi- 
cers and employés to party friends, as the Senators on the other side pretend, nor 
is it solely a struggle of the majority to maintain its right to control the organiza- 
tion of the body. 


Those are the mere incidents, the unimportant parts! 


There is something higher than and above all this, something the great impor- 
tance of which has not escaped the attention of our opponents here. It is the 
coming political contest in Virginia. The Senator from Virginia who sits nearest 
me has terrified the old democratic régime of his State by his courageous bearing 
on this floor. \ 

And he is sustained by the remarks of the honorable Senator from 
Virginia whose speech some weeks ago was so very interesting in 
this Chamber but which has ceased now to be so. Now, Senators, 
consider what this means and what is the claim of power. There is 
to be next fall an election in the State of Virginia for what? It is 
to be for a governor for that State, for a Legislature for that State, 
for the judges of the court of appeals of that State. There is not 
a single Federal officer chosen. There cannot be under any law of 
the United States or pretext of authority a single Federal officer, even 
in supervision, to control any of theseelections. The Supreme Court 
have told us the United States have no voters of their own but that 
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they have a right to prevent a discrimination on the unds of 
race or color by the laws of a State, and they have assumed that control 
by act of Congress where members of Congress are concerned. 

Mr. BLAIR. Will the Senator allow me to ask him one question? 

Mr. BAYARD. I want to state only my proposition. 

Mr. BLAIR. It was in regard to the citation from the Supreme 
Court that I wanted to ask him about. 

Mr. BAYARD. I mean to say this: the State election in Virginia 
is to be held by State officers, determined by State officers foran elec- 
tion of State officers, and the Government of the United States has 
no legal control, nor is there any law of Congress nor any featnre of 
the Constitution that gives the Congress of the United States the 
right to interfere with and control the election of State officers. 

Now, what is proposed? It cannot be said that Congress has the 
right to interfere. Legal control we cannot exert; interference we 
cannot legally exert. What is proposed? The dangerous step of 
renewed centralization, not by act of ae regularly passed and 
approved which is capable of being tested in the Supreme Court as 
to its constitutionality, but by the separate action of the Senate, not 
a legislative body for this purpose, part of the executive council in 
its present capacity, undertaking avowedly certain action that shall 
interfere with and control the election in the State of Virginia. Mr. 
President, I say that of itself cannot be defended. I say it is a usur- 
pation and an invasion. I say itis in the strongest sense of the word 
a revolutionary attempt by unlawful and illegitimate methods to con- 
trol the free election of a State in regard to matters solely submitted 
to its own laws and people. And how controlit? I deny the power, 
even if you attempted to exert it under the forms of law regularly 
enacted; but this is to do by indirection, without law to do that 
which even with law it is not competent for you to attempt. And 
then pause for one moment to consider not only do you exercise a 
power denied to you by your frame of government and by the Con- 
stitution you have sworn to support, but you add to usurpation the 
terrible danger of corruption, because if this man is to be chosen an 
officer of the Senate in order that he may influence elections in Vir- 
ginia, how can he doit in the line of his publicduty? Isif the money 
that is to be paid him for his services here that he is to expend there? 
Is it his power of appointment over subordinates to be chosen there 
that is to enable him to exercise this power? 

Why, gentlemen, it will not be admitted, it will not be confessed 
because it would not be justifiable in any way to attempt so to misuse 
the official powers and salaries and emoluments of officers of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. One hundred and fifty years ago a 
statute of Great Britain, standing to-day unrepealed and cited by 
Blackstone in his Commentaries, tells you that for any man holding 
a public office to attempt to solicit or influence a vote subjected him to 
a fine of £100, because as Blackstone says to attempt to use the offices 
of a country to control the elections of a country is “to cut up gov- 
ernment by the roots.” And yet in this case the United States Sen- 
ate goes out of its sphere, which is strictly federal, to interfere with 
the free elections of a State by means of appointing its officers, and 
all public business is to be arrested until that shall have been accom- 
plished. Put that in the scale and let it weigh—the fact that impor- 
tant and responsible offices of the United States Senate are merchan- 
dise in the political market to control the election of State officers. 

And, now, Senators, there is another feature of this transaction in- 
dependent of the great calls of public duty to fill these important 
places for which the President has sent us nominations; other ques- 
tions than the morality or immorality of suddenly rewarding with 
public office those who as suddenly and as unexpectedly shall change 
their political protestations, something stronger than the fact even 
that the offices of the Senate, one great branch of Federal power, 
shall be used to interfere with a matter confessedly within State juris- 
diction; and that is this: What is the main issue in the contest in 
Virginia which you expect to decide, and upon which you take sides 
and lend your influence by appointing the partisans of that faction 
which you embrace? So far as I can state the issue,—and I wish 
to state it restrainedly and fairly, and shall cite the language of 
the Senator from Virginia in order to describe it—it is this: The 
dominant party in Virginia was prior to the year 1879 what is 
known as the democratic party of that State. A difference arose, 
a split took place in regard to matters of their local interests. Vir- 
ginia had been the theater of war, the camping-ground and the bat- 
tle-field of all those armed hosts who met in combat for four long 
years. There never was a day during those four years that the soil 
of that State was not in the occupation of armed forces, and the 
results followed too sad to be pictured by me, only useful by way of 
warning and of that wisdom we may gain from sad retrospection. 
The result was desolation and impoverishment, and at the end of the 
struggle the Commonwealth emerged with her old debt standing but 
her resources shorn, disordered oan broken. What was to be done? 
Social difficulties, political revolutions, an upturning of society from 
its very base, threw upon the people of Virginia difficulties which few 
communitiesin the history of mankind have been ableto survive. But 
thanks to the seed of American manhood which though buried yet will 
grow, and which though broken will still survive, she has emerged 
and is day by day progressing rapidly and hopefully into the outer 
air of prosperity and the ability to settle fully and fairly with those 
to whom she is indebted. Yetthere was a great public debt honestly 
incurred, for which public improvements had been purchased vala- 
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able to her people, and the question was simply to make arrangements 
financially to meet it. 

What is the difference between the two parties, or the divisions, 
those who are called the debt-paying portion and those who call them- 
selves the readjusters of the State debt? It is simply this: the debt 
of Virginia as it stands upon her statute-books, as attested by the 
bonds issued under her seal, is every cent of it admitted by the debt- 
paying or the funder party of Virginia, but they call upon those who 
are creditors to consider their condition and make with them a vol- 
untary arrangement or compromise just and honorable to both, and 
which they can with care and honesty carry out; in other words, the 
debt-paying and funding portion of Virginia will do nothing with 
their public obligations except that to which the creditor consents. 
Volenti non jit injuria. They propose to enforce nothing except their 
own obligation, and if concession is made in the spirit of compromise 
it shall be such as their creditors consent to. That is their position. 
It is to be a voluntary arrangement acceptable to the creditor or ac- 
cepted by the creditor without any compulsion on the part of the 
debtor, and upon that they propose to adjust and settle their obliga- 
tions in full. 

On the other hand is another party, the “ readjusters,” as they call 
themselves. They say, “ We do not ask the consent of the creditor ; 
it is not what we owe; it is not what he asks; it is what we see fit 
to pay him; we will make a new contract with him; we will fix our 
own terms;” and to use a fine phrase and euphuism which I find in 
the speech of the Senator from Virginia [Mr. MAHONE] at page 92 of 
the RECORD, we will “ eliminate” such portions of the public debt as 
we do not choose to pay. That means thirteen solid millions of prin- 
cipal and the entire interest since 1861. Lest I may do injustice, let 
me read the language: 

In fixing the principal debt of Virginia at $19,665,176 it is obvious that about 
$13,600,900 of the principal which the McCulloch bill— 

That was the debt-payer’s bill— 
sought to fasten upon us has been eliminated. 

There is much in a phrase. Said Pistol: 

“Convey,” the wise it call. ‘‘ Steal!” foh! a fico for the phrase. 

Repudiate? No, eliminate. Further, the Senator from Virginia 
says: 

How, then, is that enormous amount (greater than the whole debt of undivided 
Virginia) made up? By capitalizing simple and compound interest which accrued 
during the period of war and reconstruction. We not only object to this usurious 
and opp ve mode of accumulation against us, but we peremptorily reject the 
whole claim for any interest at all for the period indicated. 

By whose consent? The consent of the debtor; and what does the 
creditorsay? He is answered that his claim is peremptorily rejected, 
or it 6 eliminated ; or if you use plain English, it is insolently repu- 
diated. 

Mr. President, that is the issue which we are told by the speech of 
the same Senator is to control the election in Virginia in the comin 
autumn. It is that issue incarnated in Mr. Riddleberger, whose bil 
bearing his name (passed by the re adjusting legislature and vetoed 
by the democratic governor, Holliday) proposing to carry these pro- 
jects into effect is to be the es platform next fall 
in ao and it isin that issue and upon that side of that issue 
that the republican party in the Senate of the United States propose 
to identify themselves by choosing this man to be their representa- 
tive, to be one of their own confidential and important officers. It 
is with him, it is with his doctrines, it is to such results that the ma- 

jority stand committed. The Grecian fable tells us of the man who 
slew the dragon and sowed his teeth and the crop was armed men 
who saturated the land with blood. It seems to me that if you shall 
insist, Senators, in sowing the seeds of public repudiation of admitted 
and honorable ee you are sowing a crop worse than that of 
Cadmus, and which will hear infinitely more dangerous fruit to us 
and to our posterity. 

What iscredit? It isthe honest poor man’s capital. It is because 
he is trusted for his honesty that he can borrow means to enable him 
to outlive his period of distress and await the time of the fruition of 
his labors. If Virginia be poor, and I know she is poor, I beg of you 
do not take that which is more necessary to her to-day than it was in 
her times of opulence and Poca: Leave to her people the right to 
be believed and trusted. Leave them that sense of self-respect and 
oe manhood that an unbroken word gives to any man however 

umble. 

I read the other day, as I have often read, never without reverence 
and instruction, the words of Daniel Webster, who whenever the 
oe was asked of his great brain and sound heart, what were 

uty and wisdom in regard to the government of his country, never 
failed to give back a patriotic and a true response. In 1839 when he 
was in London the house of Baring Brothers & Co. wrote to him ask- 
ing whether the Legislature of one of the States had legal and con- 
stitutional power to contract loans at home and abroad. He pro- 
ceeded to gtve his reasons in his usual luminous and logical manner 
to show the existence unquestioned of that power. Having stated 
to his inquirers the existence of that power in the State, he then pro- 
ceeded to consider what their remedies were to enforce such contracts 
for loans as had been made by them. Said he: 

The security for State loans is the plighted faith of the State, as a political com- 


munity. It rests on the same basis =s other contracts with established ern- 
ments, the same basis, for example, as loans made by the United States, under the 
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authority of Congress ; that is to say, the good faith of the Government making 
the loan, and its ability to fulfill its engagements. The State loans, it is known, 
have been contracted peinetooy for the purpose of making railroads and canals ; 
and in some cases, although I know not how generally, the income or revenue ex- 
pected to be derived from these works is directly an speeiecally, Bedeed. and in 
others very valuable tracts of land. It cannot be doubted that the general result 
of these works of internal improvement has been and will be to enhance the wealth 
and the ability of the States. 

It has been said that the States cannot be sued on these bonds. But neither 
could the United States be sued, nor, as I suppose, the Crown of England, in a 
like case. Nor would the power of suing give to the creditors, probably, any 
substantial additional security. The solemn obligation of a a arising 
on its own acknowledged bond, would not be enhanced by judgment rendered on 
such bond. If it either could not or would not make provision for paying the 
jeden it - not probable that it could or would make provision for satisfying the 

u ent. 


he States cannot rid themselves of their obligations otherwise than by the hon- 
est payment of the debt. They can pass no law impairing the obligation of their 
own contracts. They can make nothing a tender, in discharge of such contracts, 
but gold and silver. They possess all adequate power of providing for the case, by 
taxes and internal means of revenue. They cannot get round their duty, nox 
evade its force. Any failure to fulfil its undertakings would be an open violation 
of public faith, to be followed by the penalty of dishonor and disgrace ; a penalty, 
it may be presumed, which no State of the American Union would be Ukely to 
incur. 

I would that the spirit and the meaning and the force of those 
words of this great’ Massachusetts Senator could burn themselves in 
upon the mind of every man in the American Union. He has stated 
the only penalty, but, great Heaven, what a penalty is that! The 
penalty of dishonor; the penalty of disgrace. When you speak of 
that you have included all that makes life unhappy and existence 
unbearable. 

To the people of Virginia I bear the same affection, no more and no 
less, that I do to the people of other States, save only that sometimes 
their very misfortunes have dignified them in my eyes and touched me 
with a sympathy and an interest that I did not feel for those who had 
fared better in the rough voyage of fate. Ihave no right to interfere 
in local affairs in Virginia; I never did interfere in local affairs in 
Virginia; but I had my view privately, and justifiably I expressed 
it in a spirit of responsive friendship to her people, and publicly to- 
day do I here express it, when the proposition is made to strengthen 
the hands of those who I feel are driving daggers into the side of that 
honored and venerable Commonwealth. I believe I could show with 
pen and pencil to any reasonable man that this dallying with the debt 
and suffering the plighted faith of Virginia to be brought in question 
is costing them annually infinitely more than the principal and inter- 
est of their debt combined. 

I have since I came in this Chamber, as I think will be admitted, 
been the steady uncompromising foe to everything like unwise leg- 
islation, that would jeopard the public credit of the United States; 
and no measure, originate where it may, recommended no matter by 
whom, that tended to strengthen the fabric of our public credit and 
prosperity but found in me a ready, an earnest, a zealous advocate. 
So to-day standing here, Senators, and weighing my duty whether 
by my failure to exercise every parliamentary right given to meI 
should permit the hand to be strengthened that seeks to strike down 
or injure the credit of a State of this Union, I tell you I would be 
recreant to my sense of duty if I failed to exert myself to the utmost 
in opposition to it. 

There stands my case before my conscience and it stands before 
this country. I submit it to you. Look at the plain facts; look at 
the results. 

I know you say that the democratic party is a dangerous organiza- 
tion and that it isa high and patriotic duty to defeat and disinte- 
grate it. I do not pause now to make denial of that. If I thought 
so, I would aid you, but I do not think so, and I oppose you. 

But oh, gentlemen, does “the end justify the means?” Are youto 
go back to your people or into your own closets and say, as I heard 
that eloquent man whom death took from us lately, Mr. Carpenter, 
once say, that you can ‘‘stanch blood with fraud?” Do you think 
you are justified in strengthening the hands of those who are actual 
if not avowed repudiators of the public debt of that State in order to 
disintegrate the organization known as the democratic party of Vir- 
ginia? That doctrine will corrode all human promise ; it will destroy 
every sense of human obligation. The means must justify itself. 
What you would have highly that you should have holily. Have 
you any right to do this thing? I speak to you with respect; I 
speak to you with the earnestness of a man who desires to prevent 
you from doing that which I think will be a stain upon this body, 
and be a frightful precedent in political action. A witty man once 
said that a blunder was worse than acrime. He meant by that that 
the consequences of an unwise public act might be injurious far be- 
yond the intent of the man who committedit. The mistake in judg- 
ment of a general, the mistake in judgment of a minister of finance 
on an unwise measure of finance, the plungimg a2 country into busi- 
ness distress, may lead it to ruin and dishonor amid the tears of the 
man who innocently counseled it. Itisnot by impeachment of your 
motives; it is by holding up before you the inevitable consequences 
of your action, and to beg you to abandon your purpose that I make 
this a 1, 

Sir} have said these things because I see throughout this country 
an inability or an indisposition to comprehend the causes that kee 
this grave y in session oer tonoend. There is reason an 
right and force in much that you say in regard to your power and 
your duty as holding this nominal majority, but there is also reason 
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superabundant, as I have tried to show, to justify as in arresting 
your onward a in the consummation of this act, and in doin; 

it I believe the justify us. I think so now, and so long as 

think so I shall try to stand by my conviction. As I said, it is not 
the time or the occasion or the business for anything like threats or 
suggestions of physicalendurance. That is not the question. I know 
they often tell us that this is not the heroic age. There are many 
ways in which heroism may be shown. There is many a man goes 
down to his death in the sober garments of peace as true a hero in 
defense of his conviction and his conscience as any who died in panoply 
upon the field of battle. The question is serious; it may become 
more so, but by the light that I have received and for the reasons 
that I have stated, I stand for the present where I was when the con- 
test opened, and shall angen the passage of your caucus resolutions. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. ident, I did not expect yesterday to be 
drawn into this debate, but I found that the Senator from Delaware 
[Mr. Bayarp] and I upon so many topics that I thought I 
was justified in coming forward and stating my position so as to 
show that although on opposite sides in politics we did agree upon the 
leading principle involved in the contest which is now going on. 
Perhaps I had better restate this governing principle before I answer 
the argument that he has just made. 

The Senator agrees with me that the fundamental rule of all delib- 
erative bodies is that a majority shall rule; that in every body, 
whether a senate or a house of representatives or a house of com- 
mons, however composed, in the end the vote of the majority of each 
member must determine the question; that the minority have cer- 
tain rights; that to secure those rights rules are prescribed, and that 
those rules enable such minority to delay business, to procrastinate 
a vote, to seek debate and to thwart to a great extent the action of 
the majority; but after all, when debate is exhausted, then the ma- 
jority must rule. He depicted the results as the opposite doctrine 
but he did not state them nearly as strongly as they might be stated. 
When the tactics of the minority go beyond this reasonable rule they 
become revolutionary. 

Fifteen Senators on this floor can prevent the Senate of the United 
States from doing a single act, and for the time arrest the Govern- 
ment. Under the rules of the Senate, without violating a single one 
of them, this Government might be as absolutely destroyed as the 
southern confederates would have destroyed it if they had succeeded 
in their hopes. The action of a minority of fifteen determined men 
acting under your rules can prevent the appropriation bills from 
being passed; the pay of your Army, the pay of your Navy, or the pay 
of your courts. In other words, to use the expression of my friend, 
these motions, which were intended to be “the implements of free- 
men,” to enable a minority to exercise their right of full debate, may 
be converted into revolutionary agencies. There are implements of 
freemen, but such implements may be very dangerous in the hands 
of pavers who will use them for a bad a 

he rules of the Senate were prescribed to enable minorities to ex- 
ercise a reasonable and fair restraint over legislation; to prevent 
hasty action, but when used for the purpose of defeating the will of 
the majority, they become revolutionary agencies. If a minority 
carry their action to the full extent possible under the rules of the Sen- 
ate, they might destroy this Government, every branch of it from the 
Executive down through all its departments. These rules were in- 
tended to be construed with reason and applied with judgment, and 
whenever Senators resort to extreme measures under the rules they 
may entirely defeat the will of the majority and paralyze the Govern- 
ment. 

The Senate is so constituted to-day that either party could prevent 
the > passage of any law. Yea, under the rules of the body a very 
small minority of either party could prevent the passage of any law. 
Because the minority have that power under the rules, will that jus- 
tify them and make it right for them to exercise that power? No. 
The Senator assumes, and he and I there, that when you go 
beyond a reasonable parliamentary opposition to the will of the ma- 
jority you trespass upon dangerous und of revolution. If such 
conduct is accompanied with the evil, bad intent that constitutes 
treason, it becomes treasonable. Fifteen men might break up this 
Government by the use of this minority power, and if they conspired 
for that purpose might be guilty of treason at common law, and yet 
act in strict accordance with the rules, because they might with a 
bad intent in exercising the power they enjoy under the rules actu- 
ally break up the Government and destroy its existence. 

he Senator and I agree, therefore, entirely that the doctrine of the 
right of the majority to rule must prevail. We also agree that the 
minority have certain rights to interpose dilatory motions and vari- 
ous motions to delay and thwart and weary out, if they can, the ma- 
jority ; but when they fee beyond that boundary then they enter 
gerous ground,and my friend from Delaware agrees with 

me there. 

Here lies the weakness of the argument. He told us yesterday that 
he would in a carefully rere address bring forward the grounds 
and reasons why he now feels justified in resorting to dilatory motions, 
not to continue until December, but to continue until he changes his 
mind. Other Senators on that side of the House not so cautious as 
he say they must continue until December. If until December, why 
not until January—why not year after year, and year after year? 

What weighty reason does the Senator come forward to-day and 
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gn us? I have listened with patience to nearly all he has said. 
at is it that justifies this act which he denounces as revolutionary 
and dangerous? Forsooth, it is because the Senate of the United 
States wish to change three or four officers. He says we ought not 
to do it. Suppose he isright. I donot stop to debate that question, 
because I think it is too small for debate. Suppose he is right, must 
he therefore to defeat a small matter, which he says is as matter, 
resort to dangerous expedients? Must he cross the boundary-line 
between a reasonable opposition to the will of the majority and a 
dangerous opposition to the will of the majority? Must he make 
the occasion of the removal of these few clerks the ground for resort- 
ing to extraordinary expedients which he himself has eloquently and 
ably denounced, and in which I concur? What reason does he give 
us? I have endeavored to sum up these reasons as briefly as I can, 
so that I may not too long occupy the attention of the Senate; and 
I think I shall state them in the order in which I believe the Senator 
stated them. 

The first objection made is that the Senator from Virginia, [Mr. 
MAHONE,] a member of this body, was a democrat. He was one of 
thirty-nine Senators who voted for Hancock ; and he comes here now 
in despite of what they expected of him and proposes to vote with 
the republicans instead of voting with the democrats ; in other words, 
that Senator has changed his mind, has changed his opinion, has 
changed his party relations. I could go into a minute defense with 
the facts which have been furnished me, to show that the Senator from 
Virginia never was elected as a democrat ; that he was repudiated by 
the democrats at the time he was elected ; that he was not voted for 
by the democtats or a majority of them ; that he did not claim to be 
a democrat ; that he claimed to be an independent, and was so elected, 
and was elected by the republican votes and readjuster or independ- 
ent democratic votes. I might go a little further and show you that 
before that Senator came here he declared his purpose to separate 
from the democratic party; that he denounced the democratic party 
as the Bourbon democracy. In hisspeech here the other day he stated 
his position, and while he adheres to it he is a good enough republican 
for me. He said: 


The desire of our people for cordial relations with all sections of a common 
country and the people of all the States of the Union, their devotion to — ed- 
ucation, their efforts for the free enjoyment of a priceless suffrage and an honest 
count of ballots, their determination to make Virginia, in the public belief, a de- 
sirable home for all men, wherever their birthplace, whatever their opinions, and 
to open her fields and her mines to enterprise and capital, and to stay the retro- 

e movement of years, so as to bring her back from the fifteenth in grade to her 
original position among the first in the sisterhood of States, forbid that my action 
here should be controlled or influenced by a caucus whose party has waged war 
upon my constituency and where party success is held paramount to what I con- 
ceive to be the interests of Virginia and the welfare of the whole country. 

The readjusters of Virginia have no feeling of er. no words of unkindness 

for the colored man. His freedom has come, and whether by purpose or by acci- 
dent, thank God, that, among other issues which so long distracted our country and 
restrained its growth was concluded, and I trust forever, by the results of the san- 
guinary struggle between the sections. 
I have faith, and it is my earnest hope, that the march of an enlightened civiliza- 
tion and the progress of human freedom will proceed until God’s great family shal! 
everywhere enjoy the products of their own labor and the blessings of civil, polit- 
ical, and religious liberty. 

The Senator from Virginia in the same speech sets forth the fact 
at length that he was not elected by the democrats. He shows that 
he was not elected by them; that he was elected in opposition to 
them; and a very excellent gentleman, with whom I had the honor 
to serve when I was a member of the Senate, who was the nominee 
of the democratic party, was his opponent, and he beat him. 

But it is said that the Senator from Virginia voted for Hancock. 
A great many men voted for Hancock because he made very fair 
promises. General Hancock is avery patriotic man. He in his letter 
of acceptance made a very good platform, much of which the repub- 
licans would very cheerfully adopt as their own. The trouble was 
that the republicans would not like to trust the democratic party to 
carry out the principles of General Hancock. I need not say any- 
thing further in regard to that. A great many men voted for General 
Hancock who had no faith whatever in the democratic party. But 
that is not all. 

It appears that although the readjusters did vote for Hancock, or 
for Hancock electors, they did not vote for the same electors, and 
they did not adopt the democratic platform. On the contrary, they 
made a platform of their own, and they selected their own electors. 
Disclaiming any connection or affiiliation with the democratic party, 
they brought forward their own candidates, but they were known as 
Hancock electors. This half democracy, composed of men who re- 
pudiated the party, who denounced the leaders on every stump as 
the Bourbon democracy who never learned meee and never forgot 
anything, are held up to the world as deserters by the democracy 
which they had left. It appears also that every member of the Leg- 
islature who voted for the Senator from Virginia was elected as a 
“MAHONE” man, not as a democrat. Most of them were elected by 
republicans; they were elected to support Mr. MAHONE in opposition 
to the democratic party. Some wanted to support the ideas of the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. MAHONE] on the Virginia debt ; some with 
the hope that this break in the Bourbon element in the South would 
enable them to have a free election and a fair count; many with 
different motives; but all of them were elected as opposed to the 
democratic party. Every man who voted for the Senator from Vir- 
ginia was elected in opposition to the democratic party. It is so 
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shown by these papers and so alleged by that Senator and not con- 
tradicted, as I understand, by his colleague; and upon this, forsooth, 
because he who has been repudiated and denounced by them, who 
was not voted for by a single Virginia democrat, comes in and acts 
with the republicans, that is the ground of a revolutionary movement 
to prevent the majority from taking the very first step that they 
want to take, the election of some oflicers of this body. 

Sir, this is a very slender basis for a revolutionary and dangerous 
proceeding that will not be justified by candid men. 

The Senator from Virginia [Mr. MAHONE] I believe is now the best 
friend of the South. e comes here with a platform which, if he 
will stand by,the young men of the South will rally around, and 
with it and a fair leader will meet and overthrow the old democratic 
party of the South. I tell you, Senators, there isa profound distrust 
that the democratic party could not carry out any such platform ; 
that from the nature of their organization, from their very composi- 
tion, from their material, they could not secure a fair count and an 
honest vote in the South. There is a profound distrust of that kind, 
but if the young men of the South, and I wish my voice could reach 
every one of them, whether he be a republican or a democrat; if the 
young men of the South or the old leaders of the South, yea, even if 
my friend from Delaware on the other side, who is a leader of his 
party, would join with the Senator from Virginia in carrying out his 
promises, we will have a successful and prosperous country, and no 
more sectional parties in the country. 

In order to show you that the Senator from Virginia took a high 
position on this matter before he came here, I ask the Secretary to 
read a single paragraph from an interview with him that was pub- 
lished in the papers of the country. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

And with the readjustment of the debt as proposed, the readjusters come into 
full control of the Commonwealth, remove the Bourbon reactionists from place and 

ower, and start Virginia on a new career of progress, prosperity, and tness. 

‘ree suffrage for all men; a fair count at the polls; free education for all children, 
and an imp administration of the constitution and the laws for all cftizens, 
will be the internal policy of the liberal party which shall have dethroned the 
Bourbons ; and with respect to the nation and our sister States, the same liberal 
party will insist upon and inculcate honest submission to the results of the w: 


ar 
due observance of the constitutional amendments, the reconstruction acts, and all 


the other expressed and implied conditions that accompanied the restoration of 
Virginia to 


© Union ; the cultivation of fraternal relations with our fellow-citi- 
zens of every quarter, and the removal of sectional jealousies and race distinctions 
in all our politics. 

_ Mr.SHERMAN. The theory that the Senator from Virginia was 
elected as a democrat, that they had any claim in honor or in con- 
science upon his vote, that they had any right of courtesy or fair 
treatment from him except as one gentleman always owes courtesy 
and fair treatment to all people—the idea that this democratic party 
which my friend from Delaware represents had any claim of honor 
on the Senator from Virginia, is utterly unfounded. 

7 - McPHERSON. as this interview before or after the elec- 
10D 

Mr. SHERMAN. 
know? 

Mr. McPHERSON. Ido not. I think it was after the election. 

Mr. SHERMAN. It is simply what Ifindin the papers. Whenthe 
Senator from Virginia separated from the democratic party, as he did 
when he was elected in opposition to their candidate by men who 
were voted for to elect him, the democratic party had no right to 
expect his vote. 

ndeed we know very well that any act whatever of independence 

on the part of a democrat in the Southern States is punished with a 
severity that we in the North know nothing about. When a demo- 
crat in the South rebels against the intolerant arrogance of that old 
Bourbon democracy we know what his fate is. As an illustration of 


I do not know exactly when it was. Do you 


that fact I call your attention to a speech made by an honorable, 


member of this body, the Senator from South Carolina, [Mr. BUTLER, ] 
who, in speaking of General Longstreet, stated what would be done 
by the democratic party to any man who hesitated or faltered or 
became an independent or radical in any sense of the term. We all 
know the character of General Longstreet, a brilliant, able man, 
probably one of the ablest leaders of the confederates of the South, 
a@ man educated at West Point, who went into the confederate army. 
We thought he violated his oath of fealty, we spoke of him very 
unkindly ; but when the war was over he thought then that the 
feelings of the war should cease. No sooner had he taken his posi- 
tion as a kind of quasi-independent in the democratic party than he 
was ostracized. Ido not say that upon my own authority, but I 
shall read to show what the Senator from Virginia might expect 
from the democratic party if he declared his independence, as he has 
now done, and the kind of treatment they would deal out to him. 
This extract is taken from a speech attributed to one of the Senators 
from South Carolina. It is taken from a southern paper. Speaking 
of independents, he said: 


If you have grievances here, publish them in the newspapers and refer them to 
the oonle, the sovereigns of us all. They have the power and the m and the 
inclinat on, too, to correct whatever evils there may be in the Aennemale party. 
But for Heaven’s sake, for the sake of the graves of your children, for the honor of 
your country, don’t come out and say, “‘I’man independent!” Tlove independence 
myself, but I do not believe in asking a blessing of Esau when I want it for Jacob. 
You independents come out at once and do as you are certain to do in the end, if 

persevere in this path, go right square into the ranks of the radical . 
no half-way ground. You cannot occupy a half-way Tt You must 
be either for us or against us. I assume that some of these independents believe 
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that they have grievances. If you have been beaten for office, learn a lesson of 
pene. Sit down and bear it, spplanse,| for if you do not you are certain to 

t into the radical party. Look at Longstreet. He was begged and implored 
not to persevere in his course; but he drifted on and on and floundered deeper and 
into the mire until he landed head and foot into the republican slough. And what 
has he gained? Scorn, ostracism, odium, ill-will, worse than all, the contempt of 
the men who stood by him under the shower of death and destruction. 

This isthe spirit with which the democratic party always punished 
the men who broke off from their party allegiance. The Senator from 
Virginia had no right to expect anything else, and has received noth- 
ing else. 

He forfeited the opinion of all honest men for the sake of an office, and he began 
by being an independent. 


_Thus the very motives of General Longstreet, who had distinguished 
himself so much in their service, were wrongly imputed to him: 

This appeal I make to colored men, as well as white. Good government is as 

essential to them as it is to the whites. The republican party at the North is dif- 


pai 
ferent from the republican pets % the South ; at the North incorruptible, honest, 
virtuous, intelligent men are to be found in its ranks. It is not so in the South. 


So he goes on and endeavors to cajole or perhaps persuade, I might 
say, the colored people of the South that the kind of republicans they 
had down there they could not rely upon. Farther: 

Go, then, Siow Sessa a body to these men, reason with them, plead with 


them, bring them back into the democratic fold if you can, and if you cannot, then 
kick them into the radical crowd where they belong. 


We are all men at least of middle age or past middle age. We 
know very well what independence means in the South. We know 
the terms of social ostracism. I admire the ae of any man who 
dares express his opinion openly and freely and follow the dictates of 
his conscience, and you will not find our northern republicans shrink- 
ing from the fellowship and aid of men who dare to do what they 
think is right in the face of an ostracism like this. How unnatural 
it appears to us in the North! In the North we have our differences. 
My colleague and I may agree very well, although we differ as wide 
as the poles in our political relations. It does not affect or disturb 
the social relations of men. So in the Northern States generally men 
differ. So it was before the war; they differed and had their debates 
and discussions. 

How many distinguished men in Virginia in the past have been 
elected by one party and finding that that party was not pursuing 
the path which conformed to their ideas of right deserted the party 
and tried to do better for their country? There is Benjamin Watkins 
Leigh, who was an eminent man in Virginia in his time, who was 
elected by one party and followed another. William C. Rives was 
another, a man who is honored in Virginia everywhere. Ay! one 
of my old colleagues, Mr. Hunter, of Virginia, was elected by the 
whigs, and you know what a democrat he became. James M. Mason 
had something of the same experience. John Tyler, a bitter demo- 
crat, was taken up by the whigs and put on their ticket, and then as 
we thought, the whigs of those times, it was before my day, he de- 
serted and went to the democrats. One of the most remarkable pages 
of English history was the sudden change of Sir Robert Peel, anem- 
inent English commoner, the very prince of tories, a leader of the 
tories, who belonged to the country party and who led them in sev- 
eral great contests. He was for protection, he was for the corn laws, 
and was elected to office on that position ; but being convinced by 
the events that disturbed England in 1845~46, and along there, he 
changed his course and a at the head of the government, he 
took up the notions of Mr. Cobden and aided in repealing the corn 
laws; but yet Sir Robert Peel was never denounced as much by the 
tories of that time as the Senator from Virginia is denounced, and 
why? Though not elected by the democrats, thou gh disclaiming any 
connection with them, because he did not vote with them here at the 
beginning of this session. 

This will not do, gentlemen. You must find a stronger basis or 
fulcrum for this revolutionary opposition to the will of the majority 
than the mere fact that the Senator from Virginia chooses to ally 
himself with those who sympathize with him in many of the lead- 
ing ideas that he adopts. And here I feel bound to say that so far 
as he proposes to repudiate any debt, any obligation, State, county, 
city, or national, I am utterly opposed to any such idea; and I was 
surprised beyond measure to hear my friend from Delaware beg us 
by every consideration not to associate with repudiators. Though I 
believe every word that he says about his own position, that he would 
not repudiate a debt, that he had stood by the public faith under 
strong temptations, yet he is in daily association with Senators of 
States that have repudiated debts by the wholesale. 

Mr. BAYARD. Will the Senator please explain what he means by 
“strong temptations” to me? : 

Mr. SHER Party fealty is always a strong temptation, and 
the Senator from Delaware has certainly at times separated from the 
mass of his party on financial questions. i 

Mr. BAYARD. I never felt the temptation in the least. It was 
the easiest thing in the world for me to resist it. Those things may 
be tethpting to some other people, but they are not tempting to me. 

Mr. SHERMAN. My friend from Delaware is a ta 3 man, I 
have no doubt; but at the same time I think party f sometimes 

ulls him a good way out of a straight line, and the chief objection 
Fheve to him is that he does not always stand by his pronuncia- 


mientos when it comes to party matters. Sometimes I think he has 
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followed his party where really his conscience did not go with it; 
but in that I may have been mistaken. 

Now, Mr. President, as to the ideas of the Senator from Virginia 
upon repudiatior of aay public debt, 1am not conversant enough 
with the question there to debate it even. This is not the time to 
debate it. We have not full information in regard to the statistics 
of the repudiated States. One of the officers of the Government is 
now engaged in making up an elaborate statement of the repudia- 
tion of State debts and county debts and district debts and city debts 
that have occurred in many of the Southern States, and perhaps at 
times in two or three of the Northern States, and we shall soon have 
in copious detail all the information that will enable us to fix the 
responsibility of parties and of men in regard to the repudiation of 
the Southern States. This, however, I may state in a general way, 
upon the basis of a document that I now hold in my hand, that at 
least ten of the Southern States have repudiated or scaled down or 
refused to pay over one hundred and thirty million dollars of their 
State debts. I know many explanations have been given; Senators 
have risen in their places and tried to explain why and wherefore it 
has been done. That is not the thing; but the fact is that in ten of 
these States debts have been repudiated to the amount of $130,000,- 
000—more than the entire debt of the country at the formation of the 
Constitution. 

Mr. HARRIS. Would it be inconvenient for the Senator to name 
those States ? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Well, I would not do it; because if I were to 
name the States the Senators would then probably want to reply in 
the midst of my speech ; but here they are, and here is the document, 
an official document prepared by an officer of the Government, who 
states the amount of repudiation of these States. Ido not care to 
go into that. This is an article in the International Review, written 
by Mr. Porter, who is one of the officers of the Census Bureau. 

Now, Mr. President, enough for the first of the reasons given by 
my honorable friend from Delaware. He says next that he is justi- 
fied in resisting this organization, not only because the Senator from | 
Virginia does not vote with him—and how any democrat could sup- | 
pose the Senator from Virginia would vote with him under the cir- | 
cumstances I do not know—but he says we ought not to do this at a 
called session. That is the smallest pin-hook upon which a great 
revolutionary proceeding could hinge. It will not hang the weight. 
The Senate can do anything now that it may do without the consent 
of the House of Representatives. You heard here for almost two | 
hours the honorable Senator from Indiana [Mr. VOORHEES] prove to 
you by copious extracts from the founders of the Government and 
from leading prominent men from the beginning of the Government 
to this hour that the Senate had full power to discuss the question 
of the funding bill, the national banks, calls for information, to send 
committees, to do anything that it cared todo; and yet now sud- 
denly we are told that they cannot elect the officers of the Senate, 
the smallest and least significant of their duties; that they cannot 
turn outaclerk. They can send committees all over this broad land, | 
as they have done; they can investigate the question of refunding | 
and the conduct of the national banks; they can do anything such 
as the Senate has done over and over again. 

Why, sir, this is too narrow a basis for a revolutionary movement. 
I could give in my own experience innumerable acts that have been 
done by the Senate at such sessions. The Senate itself, when it was | 
completely under the control of the democrats, did change its officers 
at such a session. It is said that wasdone for cause. Well, sir, sup- 
pose we have a political cause for which we do it; that is a cause ; 
the majority must determine. The majority here think it wise under 
the circumstances to makethischange. That surrenders the question | 
of power. Whether we are wise or not in doing it is another question. 
You can debate that, you can resist that, but you cannot resort to rev- 
olution to prevent us from exerting the smallest and weakest power 
of the Senate, especially when it has been demonstrated here by one | 





of your own members within a few days that we have every power 
that the Senate can exercise except that which requires the assent of 
the House of Representatives. 
_ But the third proposition of my friend is that to elect Riddleberger 
Sergeant-at-Arms is to interfere unconstitutionally with the election 
in Virginia, that the election of Riddleberger in some way or other 
has a connection with the election in Virginia. I do not exactly see 
how, although I hope it will. If the election of Riddleberger will 
enable us to break up the power of the Bourbon democracy in Virginia 
I will go into this contest with ten times the heart I have had. If the 
action of the republican party in coming up to the support of the 
Senator from Virginia and electing one of his trusted friends will 
strengthen the republican party in Virginia that is a political object 
which will greatly advance the good of the people of the United 
States, it is a political object for which I would contend. Anything 
that will beat down that party and build up our own is justifiable in 
morals andinlaw. Every party doesit. Your nominations are made 
for the Presidency and Vice-Presidency from particular States to help 
the party in the States from which the candidates come. Every party 
acts from political motives, and acts honorably in doing so. | 
Now, sir, for any Senator to tell me that because we choose to elect 
Mr. Riddleberger it is done for the — of corruption in the State 
of Virginia is the simplest nonsense. here is no corruption about 
it. We will by the strong right arm of the republican party, that 
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party which has governed the country in twenty years of peace and 
war, that has a record as honorable as any in American history, pro- 
tect and defend the Senator from Virginia when he declares his in- 
dependence of Bourbon’ democracy. If he will stand with us upon 
the great principles of our party, we will cover him with our shield, 
we will back him with ourstrongarm. If you attack him you attack 
> ag we are accustomed to contests with you. That is the way I 
eel. 

Therefore, if the election of Mr. Riddleberger will strengthen the 
republican party we are justified in electing him, if for no other rea- 
son; and there is not a Senator on that side of the House, if he would 
speak from his heart, but would say he would be justified by a 
political motive like that. To call it corrupt or dishonorable is to 
use terms totally unworthy. We buy no man; we barter with no 
man. We have made no promises to any man. Sometimes the im- 
putation has been thrown out, not that Senators make a charge, but 
sometimes they send a paper up to have it read which contains a 
charge imputing corruption ; sometimes an innuendo is thrown out 
as that ‘we will not inquire into the means by which this has been 
brought about.” Gentlemen, that will not do; you cannot make the 
people believe there has been any corruption, because there has been 
none—no promise, no hope, no expectation of reward, nothing that is 
corrupt. Our motives for entering into this movement are as open 
as the day, as bright as the sun, and can be proclaimed on every 
house-top and every stump in the broad land. We give our hand to 
the Senator from Virginia because we believe that in doing that we 
shall advance the public interests. We believe it will tend to break 
down that bitter feeling of hostility in the South which has prevailed 
since the war which almost borders on the dangerous. We believe 
that by extending our help and aid to these men in expressing their 
opinions, even if we do not agree with all their opinions, by aidin 
them in defending themselves against the ostracism of a great an 
powerful sectional party, we do good to our country, and we propose 
to carry out that policy, and in carrying out that policy we do more 
good to the South than we do to ourselves. 

We are strong enough in Ohio, strong enough in the other States, 
although we are nearly equally divided. If either party prevails in 
any one of the Northern States it makes no great difference, for the 
time being, any mistake is corrected by the changes of political par- 
ties; butin the South you have but one party, you allow no otuer. 
If a man goes from one party to another, which ought to be as near 
as from one neighbor’s door to another, you ostracize him, you detract 
him, you impute to him corruption, you do with him as it was said 
was done with Longstreet. This is the great evil. That which has 
held back the democratic party more than anything else is because 
the northern people of both political parties mistrust you ; they doubt 
you. When you say you willdo a thing, they are afraid you will not ; 
not that you do not intend to doit, not that you do not start out with 
a good purpose, but because you fear the social ostracism and power 


| of the Bourbon democracy of the Southern States. 


Mr. President, so much for that. When we elect Mr. Riddelberger 
we do not elect him because he wanted to readjust the public debt of 
Virginia; we do not elect him because we agree with all his notions, 
for I suppose that is scarcely possible in political life, but we do agree 
with the general ideas that are proclaimed in his doctrine here about 
equality of rights, about securing a free and fair election and an hon- 
est count, me the repeal of that law, intended not for the purpose of 
levying taxes in Virginia, but for the purpose of deterring voters, a 
law which itself has reversed the politics of Virginia, a law the re- 
peal of which would to-morrow give the republicans a majority there 
without any coalition with anybody. 

Now, sir, when these gentlemen come forward and say that they 
will give to all men equal rights, that they will repeal this obnoxious 
law, that they will make the way open and free to the ballot-box, 
that the votes shall be fairly counted, and then that the majority 
shall rule, and that the insolent, dominant, aristocratic minority 
which controls in the South shall be overthrown, we give them the 
right hand of fellowship; we will elect them Sergeant-at-Arms, we 
will elect them to office and share with them all honors and employ- 
ments as long as they will carry out that doctrine and that pledge. 
They are of us bone of our bone and flesh of our flesh, even if we do 
not agree with them in their financial views. 

Sir, if I was going to Virginia, I should state to the people of Vir- 
ginia that I believe that the best thing for Virginia would be to pay 
the whole of the debt, not to repudiate a a farthing, pay it as 
fast as they can without regard to the proposed compromise with the 
bondholders. I knowit would be hard. The State of West Virginia, 
I believe, is more at fault than old Virginia in regard to the debt. 
Congress itself was at fault in not providing in the fundamental act 
which organized West Virginia for a mode of dividing the debt. I 
have always thought so, and always regretted it, though I have no 
doubt I voted for the bill myself without thinking much about the 
debt at the time. It ought to have been provided by Congress that 
West Virginia should assume a certain eae of the debt, and 
thé rule should have been laid down. They did not doit; but the 
State government of West Virginia did do it. The State of West 
Virginia resolved in its first constitution that it would assume a por- 
tion of the debt and pay it. Well, sir, the two States could not agree ; 
they appointed commissioners at one time; but there was a differ- 
ence as to the mode and manner of the division, whether it should 
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be based upon population or upon property, and finally it fell through 
until the democratic party came into power in West Virginia, and 
then the debt was repudiated. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. Mr. President, the Senator does not 
mean what he says, I reckon. 

Mr. SHERMAN. If I have said anything the Senator does not 
agree to, I will yield to him to correct me. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. The Senator stated, I believe, that 
the republican party had made provision to pay the debt of West Vir- 
ginia and that when the democrats came into power they repudiated 
it. I think that was the statement. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I did not say that at all. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. Then I beg the Senator’s pardon if 
he did not say that. That is what I understood him to say. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I said that in the adoption of the constitution of 
West Virginia the republican party of that State — @ guarantee 
that they would assume a portion of the Virginia debt, to be ascer- 
tained afterward. Am I correct in that? 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. That far. 

Mr. SHERMAN. And efforts were made, commissioners probably 
were appointed and sent to Richmond, and they disagreed as to the 
basis of a settlement. Is that right? 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. SHERMAN. That is all I said, except that afterward in West 
Virginia when the democrats came into power they never did ee 
about it. They have never taken any steps, and I am told chang: 
the constitution—— 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. 
what he knows nothing about. 

Mr. SHERMAN. [ask the Senator, then—— 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. Now let me state it in my own way. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Let me ask, did not the democrats when they 
revised the constitution of West Virginia leave out that provision 
for the adjustment of the debt with Virginia ? 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. No, sir. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I was informed they did. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. No, sir; but I will tell you what 
they did. The same provision that originally existed was not re- 
newed, but a provision was made for the payment of the debt when- 
ever asettlement took place; and if the Senator will look at the con- 
stitution he will find that the State of West Virginia made a provision, 
and that was the only debt she had in view, that whenever the debt 
was settled between the States, whenever the question was settled, 
then there should be provision made for it. Now, let me say—— 

Mr. SHERMAN. That is more cunning than I thought, because 
they made no provision for a settlement, and yet provided that when 
it was settled provision should be made. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
HAWLEY] yesterday misstated the thing. The Senator from Ohio 
will permit me to say this: It was stated by the Senator from Con- 
necticut yesterday, and again by the Senator from Ohio to-day, that 
when the democrats came into power in West Virginia they repudi- 
ated the debt, or words to that effect. Now I state to both those 
Senators that I hope at a future day my colleague and myself will 
put this question fairly before the Senate; but in the mean time I 
wish to say to each of these Senators that the democratic party is 
probably the only party that has moved straight to this question. It 
appointed commissioners, and they went to Richmond. The resolu- 
tion was introduced by a democrat, and by your speaker, sir, and 
passed through the Legislature, and the commissioners went to Rich- 
mond, and as the Senator says they disagreed; no settlement took 
place. They returned and their report was made and agreed to by a 
pp eceap whom my friend knows well, Mr. Campbell of our State; 
all these gentlemen have heard of him. He is a leading republican. 
That report now stands approved by him; and so far as I know, and 
so far as the action of West Virginia is concerned, she is ready now 
and has been ready all the time to take her fair, just, and equitable 
proportion of that debt. I hope some day it will come to an — 
ment; but until then I hope that the Senator and others will not 
misrepresent the parties. Now, I say to the Senator, so far as Iknow 
the republicans never sent a commission there, while the democrats 


The Senator now is speaking of 


did. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I think I have given way sufficiently. It is very 
manifest-—— 

Mr. KELLOGG. 
Virginia a question. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I would prefer not to yield further. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I ask aside from the fact that no provision has 
been made in the constitution by the democratic party for an adjust- 
ment of the debt, has not the governor of West Virginia proclaimed 
in a State paper that the State was not bound for and did not owe 
any portion of the debt of old Virginia? 

2 DATE of West Virginia. What governor does the Senator 
refer to 

Mr. KELLOGG. A democratic 
Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. at one? 

Mr. KELL I cannot specify the governor. I am so informed 


ite DAVIS of Wen op govern 
f of West inia. So far as I know, no or has 
ever expressed himeelf in way. I never heard of it; but on the 


I should like to ask the Senator from West 


overnor of the State. 


con) every governor who has expressed himself on that subject 
has said we ought to have a settlement. 
Mr. SHER Mr. President, I must protest against the habit 


that it seems to me has grown up in the Senate of interruptions more 
than I think it used to be. I do not know whether it is so or not, 
but it strikes me that it is more than it used to be. The interrup- 
tion of Senators on the floor ought not to be carried so far. How- 
ever, we have secured from the denoher from West Virginia one im- 
— fact. I was not arraigning West Virginia or East Virginia ; 

respect both those States, and I believe both those States have un- 
So resources which some day will make them rich and power- 
ful and able to pay & good deal more than their present debts. But 
the Senator from West Virginia himself confesses that the guarantee 
or promise on the part of the State of West Virginia to assume a por- 
tion of the debt of Virginia, of the old State, was omitted by the 
democrats in forming the new constitution, according to his own 
statement; and I have no time to look into it. All there is in it is 
that when the proportions are adjusted or settled and they find out 
what it is, then they will pay the share of West Virginia. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. I know the Senator will allow me 
a@moment. In the constitution of 1862, the first the State had, you 
will find a reference to the debt pending between the two States, 
and the State of West Virginia proposed to assume a just and equita- 
ble proportion of it. That constitution stood until 1872, when there 
was a second constitutional convention, and by that convention the 
same words were not used, but a provision was made then for the 
bonded debt, and he will find it in two places. 

Mr. HOAR. The Senator cannot find any such provision, I think. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. It will be but a few days before the 
subject will be properly presented to the Senate, and then the Sena- 
tors will know just how it stands. In the mean time I would advise 
my friend from Connecticut particularly to examine into the state- 
ments he made yesterday. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Let me throw in a remark right here in justice to 
myself. I stated the exact fact as I understood it, that they left out 
of the constitution of 1872 that provision in the constitution of 1862 
which provided for the assumption of a portion of the debt. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. Mr. President, the Senator said the 
republicans did so and so and the democrats did so and so. He was 
wholly mistaken. : 

Mr. HAWLEY. The democrats have had the State since 1872 and 
have not taken one step toward paying the debt. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. The republicans had it long before 
that and did not pay anything. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Now, Mr. President, it is clear that between the 
two, West Virginia and East Virginia have refused, neglected, and 
repudiated practically their public debt; that for years after the 
democrats came into power, after they got control of every depart- 
ment of government, they neglected to pay the interest of the debt, 
and after they had entered into an agreement to pay a certain sum 
they failed to pay it, when a controversy arose among the people of 
Virginia, not only among democrats but among republicans, as to the 
terms and conditions of the debt, as to what Virginia could pay and 
ought to pay. One side was called “ debt-payers” and the otherside 
called “ readjusters.” Neither party was in favor of paying the public 
debt as it stood, so that in one sense both were equally faulty. 

The Senator from Virginia has given his version of that contro- 
versy. He has stated that he was in favor of paying two-thirds of 
the debt ata fixed rate of interest, a rate of interest that if the credit 
of Virginia was as good as it formerly was would make her bonds at 

ar to-day, leaving West on to provide for one-third of the debt, 
eaving one-third of the debt to be provided for by West Virginia. 
Although all sides were in favor of repudiating the debt to a certain 
extent, the “ debt-payers” only proposed to pay a part of it ata rate 
of interest of 4 per cent., I believe, and the readjusters proposed to 
pay a little less rate but probably more of the principal. Because of 
this difference, lo and behold ! this Senate must be revolutionized by 
the renewing of motions one after another to adjourn and to go into 
executive session. This must be continued day after day, and day 
after day, until next December, in order to prevent us from electing 
a Virginia readjuster to an office here. 

Mr. President, this is too narrow a basis to start a revolutionary 
proceeding upon, a proceeding that my friend from Delaware de- 
nounces as revolutionary when it was confined simply to Senators 
declining to vote. How is that revolutionary? Has not a Senator 
aright to vote as he pleases? Has he not a right to withhold his 
vote? Yes. Has he not aright to go out into the cloak-room and 
not vote? Yes, ordinarily; but whenever his declining to vote or 
his going into the cloak-room to avoid a vote is for the purpose of 
defeating the will of the majority or to break a quorum it is wrong. 
The Senator agrees with me there. So when he votes day after day, 
and day after day, for motions to adjourn when he does not want to 
adjourn, and to go into executive session when he knows that there 
is a piece of business on the table that a ority wish to dispose of 
first before they go into executive session, he only travels through 
the same road of revolutionary precedents which he denounces in 
others and which I am glad to concur with him in saying is im- 

roper. 
. ow what is the fourth reason he gives? Oh! my friend — into 
very eloquent—I am sorry I cannot follow him—tropes and figures to 
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denounce repudiation ; repudiation is the evil that threatens our na- | the presiding officer, the Vice-President, and a regular 


tional credit. So it is, but he is one of the honored members of 
a party that has had control in every State of the Union where repu- 
diation has been proposed or has been adopted. If the republican 
party as it is now organized ever p repudiation in any State 
or community, when or where? At one time we had a proposition to 
repudiate the debt of Ohio—my colleague is hardly old enough to re- 
member that—when two of the leaders of the democratic party by 
the name of Byington and McNulty led off in a proposition to repu- 
diate the debt of Ohio, then $25,000,000, when we had a population 
of something less than two millions. They said we never could pay 
it. Our bonds had got down to fifty cents on the dollar by reason of 
their extensive issue for public improvements then going on and con- 
ducted by both parties. A proposition was made to repudiate the 
debt, and it seemed for a time as if we should have the subject seri- 
ously discussed in Ohio, just when I was entering into political life ; 
but the good sense of both parties, democrats and whigs, frowned it 
down, and McNulty was driven to Washington where he was elected 
by the democratic party Clerk of the House of Representatives, and 
soon after died, and Byington was driven into exile ; and from that 
day to this we have never had a threat of repudiation from any one. 
o with other States; but this doctrine of repudiation now has 
ame foothold, and it is twin sister to the doctrine that proposed to 
pay the interest on the public debt by an increased issue of legal- 
tender notes without any regard to their value. We must remeniber 
that ideas about repudiation had even entered these Halls, and for a 
time it seemed two or three years ago as if the very foundations of the 
public credit were to be disturbed. I am glad to say that the Sena- 
tor from Delaware did what he could to prevent it. It was proposed 
here and almost carried that the resumption act and all acts upon 
which the public credit was founded should be swept away and re- 
pears by the democratic party ; and now my friend from Delaware 
egs us in eloquent terms, by every consideration of honor, of public 
faith, not to associate with Riddleberger or the Senator from Vir- 
ginia because they are tainted with repudiation ! 

Mr. President, that will not do. That might come from others; 
but it cannot come from members of the democratic party, which, as 
I said before, has been the author and the beginner, the finisher and 
the ender of every proposition of repudiation of the public debt that 
has been made in the United States of America. 

Now, sir, resume the argument, look over it all. Here is a proceed- 
ing that is admitted to be, if carried to an extreme extent, revolu- 
tionary and dangerous, which blocks the wheels of Government, 
prevents our discharge of the public business, prevents our going 
into executive session unless, forsooth, the majority will yield to the 
minority in regard to the order of business. Suppose, gentlemen, 
you should drive us to go into executive session ; suppose you should 
control our action so far as to say we shall not do what the majority 
desire to do; you have the power to do it; no one questions that. 
Fifteen of you, if you have made up your minds to that dangerous 
expedient, can do it. It will not be long before the public attention 
of this country is called to that dangerous revolution. You have the 
power to do it. Suppose you drive us to that point that we go into 
executive business and propose to go on with the public business; 
when we get there you may say, “‘ We will not consider a nomination 
that we do not like; fifteen of us will begin to exercise the same 
tactics.” If you can do it to prevent the change of clerks here, 
why can you not do it when you come to act on the nominations of 
the great officers of the Government? Why can you not do it when 
you come to great matters as wellas little matters? If revolutionary 
expedients and violation of the rules of the Senate are to be justified 
in these little matters, why not in — matters? If the majority 
once yield to the minority this right of controlling the order of dis- 
posing of what they will, there is an end of orderly deliberation in 
this body. 

No, sir, it is better as of old when one party goes out and another 
comes in that the party going out should accept the inevitable with 
meekness and kindness. Both parties are subject to these conditions, 
and whenever a majority of one, or even the bare constitutional ma- 
jority of the casting vote, appears on one side or the other, the power 
ought to be cheerfully and in a friendly way handed over to the other, 
very much as an English minister would say, “ Well, gentlemen, I 
— I am ri — the House of ——— F decided that I am 
not by one jority ; my message goes to the Queen, and she will 
send for the leader of the opposition.” That is the orderly course of 
business. So in this body in my oy this thing ought not to 
have occupied twenty-four hours. hen the majority had by its 
action plainly intimated to the minority its desire to change certain 
officers, it ought to have been yielded to. They might have said, 
“ This is very 3 you turn out these gentlemen who are good offi- 
cers at the beginning of the season ; _ will lose the summer.” 
We would have said, “ Very well; do what has been done in other 
cases, give them their salary until next December, or if you please 
let the election of these new officers take effect on the 1st of July.” 
The Senate has full power in that regard. Any terms of that kind 
would have been acceded to; but when they say, “ No, you shall not 
turn out these officers, though we admit you are a majority; you 
shall not do it;” and then resort to revolutionary expedients, they 
pass the bounds of safe example. They cannot even fall behind that 
narrow basis of drawing a distinction Swern @ majority made by 
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ority, be- 

cause on every vote made since the committees were organ’ There 

has been amajority of Senators on our side except on one tie vote, when 

their motion made was lost anyway; but on every other vote there 
has been a majority of Senators. 

Sir, I did not intend to be drawn into this discussion. I appeal to 
Senators to allow us to proceed with the ordinary course of business ; 
let us take the vote on the pending resolution. The majority have 
shown their desire to do it; and you ought not to resist it any fur- 
ther than to get your absentees in, or any further than to secure full 
opportunity for the friendly debate you desire to carry on. You may 
denounce us for our connection with the Senator from Virginia. We 
will take care of that. You may denounce us for voting for Mr. Rid- 
dleberger. We will take care of that. Anything that you ask of us 
in reason we will yield without any solicitation. But, sir, when you 
say to us, “Though now in the minority we will not let you go on 
with the public business except as we shall dictate,” you put us in a 
position where we cannot surrender our position without endanger- 
ing the institutions of our country, without endangering the laws of 
every deliberative body that ever existed since deliberation was known 
in political bodies. The majority must rule; the minority must have 
its rights; those rights must be respected to the last extent, even to 
personal discomfort, to secure full debate, to get in their absentees, 
to arouse public attention. That is reasonable and fair. But when 
that is exhausted, then the inevitable must come, or we have in this 
country nothing but a Mexican republic; we have a republic in the 
power of fifteen Senators to break it up at their will and pleasure 
under the rules, because we cannot even change the rules so as to 
defeat an attempted revolution. We cannot do anything except at 
their pleasure. 

Suppose this idea had existed during the war when we had session 
after session night after night, when some of the most vital measures 
of the war, upon which rested and depended the fate of this country, 
were pending, and a small but a very able minority of men had ex- 
ercised their right to call the yeas and nays and to interpose these 
dilatory motions. AsI said yesterday, we sat through many a weary 
night to hear them out, but they never resorted to that expedient. I 
have heard the Senator from Delaware denounce over and over again 
some of the acts that we have passed, some that have been approved 
by the Supreme Court of the United States, some that were consid- 
ered vital and necessary in the reorganization of State governments 
when reconstruction commenced, as unconstitutional, null, and void, 
dangerous to the public liberties, and all the other words and phrases 
that he could heap upon the measures of an opponent, but he never 
and his associates in those days never thought of resorting to this 
expedient. 

I will say for the democratic party that during those long strug- 
gles it was never thought of to resort to en | motions except in 
order to secure debate and to secure time, and we generally gave 
them the time they desired and thus avoided controversy. Sup- 
pose they had adopted this doctrine on the passage of the thirteenth 
amendment or the fourteenth amendment or the fifteenth amend- 
ment, we never could have had those great safeguards of public lib- 
erty ingrafted in the Constitution. 

This example is dangerous, itis ears itis like many good 
things which taken in moderation do very well. These dilatory mo- 
tions to accomplish a wise purpose will always be acceded to and 
justified by the people; but when they go beyond reason they travel 
upon revolution, and I believe that the good sense of the people of 
this country will see this controversy in that light. The Senator 
from Delaware has not made out his case; the mysterious and mys- 
tical reasons that he was going to give us according to his a 
yesterday disap like the clouds before the summer sun ; the ideas 
are too small, the grounds of oppositiontoo weak. I trust to him, to 
his sense of honor, to his sense of patriotism, to his independence of 
character, to let us out of this difficulty by allowing the majority to 
proceed in an orderly way to the transaction of the public business. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. Mr. President, I should like toask the other side 
of the Chamber what would be their course in case the Vice-Presi- 
dent should notify us to-day that he wanted to go to New York for 
forty-eight hours and we should bring forward a resolution—— ~ 

Several Senators. Let him go. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. Suppose we should bring forward a resolution to 
elect a President pro tempore? 

Mr. COCKRELL. en that time-comes we will determine what 
we will do. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. I just suggest it to them. It may be an easy 
thing to laugh at; but you know what result might wp 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. I hope he will go. We shall find 
a way to elect a President pro tempore. 

Mr. DAWES. Mr. President, I hope we shall have a vote on the 
resolution now. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I should like to ask the honorable Senator 
from Ohio a question before he entirely leaves the floor. If the hon- 
orable Senator from Ohio at this time, having recently ‘been elected 
by the republican party of the State of Ohio a Senatorin this body, 
should decide to a himself from his allegiance to that party 
and ge over to the democratic party—whieh I suppose is quite im- 
possible; I might as well anticipate his answer in that re » be- 
cause that would be a greater stride onward and upward than even. 
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@ good man from the good State of Ohio would take—but I ask the 
question, suppose he should decide to separate himself from his party 
and go over to the democratic side, would he first surrender his com- 
mission to the people of Ohio who elected him ; would he first offer to 
them a surrender of that commission, or would he proceed deliberately 
to take his seat upon the opposite side of the Chamber and vote with 
the democratic party ? 

Mr. SHE . Mr. President, I think my answer to that ques- 
tion will show the absurdity of the position gentlemen occupy. Sup- 
pose the Senator from Virginia should resign his commission, as the 
Senator from New Jersey suggests, would it be a proper thing to 


do—- 

Mr. McPHERSON. I have suggested nothing. I have simply 
asked a question. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Ah! Mr. President, we are not children. 

Mr. McPHERSON. The deduction may follow. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Weare not children here. Whenever I choose to 
change my political relations I will determine then what I will do 
and how I will do it; but there is no likelihood at all of my joining 
the democratic party. As to this particular case, there is no perti- 
nency whatever between it and the case put by the Senator in the 
question he propounds, because, as I have shown, the Senator from 
Virginia did not get a single democratic vote ‘in the sense in which 
you consider men democrats. As I am told, he was elected by men 
who were opposed to the Bourbon democracy ; and if he should re- 
sign he would resign to his own friends who are now supporting him 
by resolutions passed in various public meetings held by the very 
men who support him and who now control the Virginia Legislature. 
Therefore the case does not arise. 

Mr. McPHERSON. I know the honorable Senator has already stated 
that fact, claiming it to be a fact, and with a great deal of emphasis. 
I did not suppose that the honorable Senator would undertake a vin- 
dication of one of his colleagues unless he was able to accomplish an 
effective and full vindication. He sent to the desk of the Secretary 
a statement and had read what was claimed to have been an interview 
with the Senator from Virginia, |Mr. MaAHONE.] When I asked him 
the question as to whether that interview took place before the elec- 
tion which decided whether Mr. MAHONE was to occupy aseat in this 
body or not, he said that he did not know, but he still new the fact 
of that interview, and he adduced the statements contained in Mr. 
MAHONE’Sanswer as an argument why Mr. MAHONE was not supported 
by the democratic party of Virginia, and as a reason why he owed 
them no allegiance. 

Now, Mr. President, I ask the Senator from Ohio again, or any Sen- 
ator on that side of the Chamber, to answer me this question: Can 
they show by any interview, by any speech, by any resolution, by any 
act, by any declaration made by the Senator from Virginia before his 
election, before the time that the votes of the people of Virginia were 
cast for him as a candidate for Senator here, that Mr. MAHONE in- 
tended to vote with the republican party? Is it not true, on the 
other hand, the readjuster party of Virginia ran a ticket upon a plat- 
form which the Senator from Ohio declared that he was not in sym- 
pathy with some of the declarations off Now I ask that Senator 
what declaration there was contained in that platform other than the 
one with which he is not in sympathy that was not found in the dem- 
ocratic platform? Could he not with the same consistency and the 
same propriety trust any other democrat from Virginia? Could he 
not with more consistency and propriety trust a man who repudiated 
that part of the platform with which he was not in accord? Now, 
will the honorable Senator answer me another question ? 

Mr. LOGAN. He has not answered that yet. 

_ Mr. McPHERSON. He can answer them all at once. Does he be- 
lieve that if Mr. ManonE—the Senator from Virginia I should say, 
because I have no right in a parliamentary way to mention names on 
this floor—does he believe for one moment that the party called the 
readjuster party, and which I have heard it claimed by republican 
Senators was made up largely of the democratic party in Virginia, a 
patty that had never renounced its allegiance to the faith and princi- 
ples and the policy of the national democracy as enunciated in its 
national platform, but believed in its policy—do you believe that those 
democrats would have voted for the Senator from Virginia upon the 
distinct assumption that he was to vote with the republican party 
when he got here? Unless the Senator can answer these questions 
to the satisfaction even of his own side of the Chamber, I claim that 
the full vindication of the Senator from Virginia which he has at- 
tempted here has not been made. 

Mr. HOAR. Mr. President, I do not desire to prolong this debate 
at this moment by any contribution of mine, except to make two 
sufficient and conclusive answers to the honorable Senator from New 
Jersey, [Mr. MCPHERSON. ] 

In the first place I wish to show him that, taking his own narrow 
view of the character and the public duty of a Senator of the United 
States, he is mistaken. The democratic party of Virginia before the 
election of the Legislature which sent here the present Senator from 
Virginia, before the presidential election, warned him by every mode 
by which they could officially express their relation to him that he 
had no further part or lot with them. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. May I interrupt the Senator just now ? 

Mr. HOAR. Not at this moment until I have made the point, then 
the Senator may. p 
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I wish to read now from the chief of the democratic of 
the State of Virginia, the Richmond Dispatch, &@ sentence published 
a few days previous to the last fall election: 

As for individuals, their action on the 4th of November 
Those who follow Mahone will do so understanding that 
recognition by a conservative convention or a democratic on 

Next I hold in my hand the address of the executive committee of 
the democratic party of Virginia bearing date— 

Rooms CONSERVATIVE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 
Richmond, Virginia, July 28, 1880. 

After speaking of the regular democratic ticket for presidential 
electors, they go on to speak of the Mahone ticket thus: 

The other ticket was framed— 


Says the official committee of the democratic party of Virginia— 


The other ticket was framed by a convention that neither bore the name nor 
affected the principles of the national democracy. It assembled after the national 
convention adjourned ; sent, of course, no representative thereto, and was without 
@ voice or vote therein ; was composed indifferently of democrats and republicans ; 
counted among its constituents over forty negroes, and among these some delegates 
to the State republican convention, and many recognized as republican leaders ; 


took pains, as we shall see, to disown all allegiance to or connection with the party 
that nominated H the 


ancock and English; and as it was without participation 
choice, so is now without share in the organization of the national democratic party. 

Mr. McPHERSON. May I ask the Senator a question right in this 
connection? Did not the so-called readjuster party of Virginia run 
an electoral ticket in the interest of Hancock and English? 

Mr. HOAR. Yes, and that is the one they are talking about. 
([Laughter.] Mr. President, it is the very insult of hypocrisy for dem- 
ocrats, members of a party, who by every form of official expression 
warned this man that he was not of them, that he did not belong to 
them, and neither he nor any supporter of his Hancock ticket should 
thereafter be treated as a democrat, when they come into the Senate 
of the United States, now in a minority, first to get down on their 
knees, as they did for three weeks before the organization of this 
Senate, begging him to come in and help them, and then, when they 
failed in their effort, to assume this sudden virtue and spasm of lofty 
indignation and undertake to denounce the republican party as they 
do, that we are allying ourselves with what they call the dregs of the 
South. 

Mr. President, I challenge a democratic Senator on this floor to 
stand up in the face of the American people and declare that he would 
refuse to a for public office or refuse to have a political alliance 
with anybody at the South for the reason that he entertained the 
opinions in regard to the payment of public debts attributed to Mr. 
Riddleberger or to Mr. MAHONE. 

Mr. BAYARD. May I—— 

Mr. HOAR. Will the Senator from Delaware, who does me the 
honor now to rise to interrupt me, say that ? 

Mr. BAYARD. Yes; the Senator wants an answer and I will try 
to give it to him in the simplest English in the world. If a man— 
I do not care who, democrat or republican—advocates the side of re- 
 reygeens and repudiation is © the issue, I would never support 

im, no matter what might be the number of votes by which he had 
been nominated. 

Mr. HOAR. If repudiation is made the issue ; but suppose repudi- 
ation is not the issue ? 

Mr. BAYARD. But ———- in this case by the action of the 
Senator’s outs is made the issue. 

Mr. HOAR. Itisnot. Ideny it. Now I will resume the floor. 

Mr. BAYARD. I affirm it. 

Mr. HOAR. I resume the floor. The difference between the Sen- 
ator and me is that when the honest ballot, when the living of yoters 
in safety at their homes, when assassination and fraud are the issue, 
he will ally himself with the repudiationist who stands for all these 
things, and I ally myself with the ,repudiationist who joins with me 
to put them down. 

. Mr. BAYARD rose. 

Mr. HOAR. Now let me read, before the Senator goes further—I 

do not yield to him at this moment ; he was very unwilling to yield 


to me—— 

Mr. BAYARD. But the honorable Senator in the heat of his advo- 
cacy forgets, I think, to pay due respect to the motives of an oppo- 
nent. 

Mr. HOAR. I do not attribute motives; I deal with the fact. 

Mr. BAYARD. But why, then, does the honorable Senator seek to 
stand before the country and ally me in any way with dishonest and 
unfair political methods? Why should he do it, and why is it neces- 


= for his case ? , 

tr. HOAR. Because whenever the y that performs those thin 

at the South is in distress the Senator from Delaware brings the weight 

a his sr) honorable and fair personal character always to ita rescue. 
at is why. 

Mr. BAYARD. I do not think it worth my while to deny, and I 
have lived too long to think it ney for me to deny, such an 
allegation. The methods spoken of by the honorable Senator have 
found in me as active, as practical, as resisting, as persistent an 
— as “a was capable of making. ’ 

. HOAR. Well, Mr. President, the Senator thinks so; but in my 
judgment he is alone in thinking so. _I have never heard from a 
southern Union man, black or white, I have never heard from 2 
northern freeman of any color, the Senator from Delaware reckoned 


will settle their status. 
need never ask for 
istration. 
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among the saints of that church. Why, Mr. President, let us look a 
little at this new-born zeal of our democratic friends against men 
who ally themselves with what he called the dregs of southern poli- 
tics, with men who, to borrow the language of the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. Lamar] the other day, are indorsing this leprosy. The 
readjusters of Virginia certainly have been frank in the expression 
of their opinions, however bad or of evil tendency those opinions 
might have been; their opinions were well known during the presi- 
dential canvass of last year, and democratic oratory was not spared 
in endeavoring to induce those men to give their support to the dem- 
ocratic party. Let me read from a report in the Staunton Vindicator, 
a paper which I understand is one of the leading and principal Bour- 
bon democratic papers in the State of Virginia, a passage. 

Mr. MCcPHERSON. Will the Senator allow me—— 

Mr. HOAR. Notatthismoment. Iam reading from another dem- 
ocrat. 

Mr. McPHERSON. I was only going to ask how long I should 
have to wait for an answer to my question. 

Mr. HOAR. Iam going at this time to yield my time to another 
democratic orator, not to my friend from New Jersey. Here is the 
speech which that papersays was made by an honorable Senator from 
North Carolina to an audience of Virginia—MAHongzE, Riddleberger, 
readjusters. Hear what he says, the honorable Senator who sits oppo- 
site me, [Mr. VANCE:] 

How can your debt affect or be affected by the presidential election? You must 


fix this thing up among yourselves. We have had readjustment in North Carolina. 
I am a readjuster myself. 


Just think of my unhappy friend from Delaware. He cannot walk 
out of his seat through that end of the Chamber without coming 
against the Senator from North Carolina who says, “ I am a readjuster 
myself.” And he goes on: 

We just said, ‘‘ We had land and negroes ; you took the negroes, which were equal 
to the lands, away ; now, you just credit us with fifty cents in the dollar and we'll 


pay you the balance.” [Laughter.] We settled it, and didn’t have anything to do 
with a presidential election either. And your State debt question— 


Which has so much to do with the administration of his office by 
the Sergeant-at-Arms of the Senate !— 


And your State debt question hasn’t either. Settle that some other time. 


Now, Mr. President, I should wish to repeat once more a passage 
in Scripture which occurred to me the other day. When our learned 
friends on the other side, our virtuous friends, our debt-paying 
friends, our honest friends, preach to us with horror the wickedness 
of putting this man into a ministerial office in the Senate of the 
United States, all I have to say is: “‘ Beware ye of the leaven of the 
Pharisees, which is hypocrisy.” 

But, Mr. President, there is another thing I wish tosay. I utterly 
repudiate for myself the doctrine of the democrats on the other side 
of the Chamber which makes here a Senator of the United States 
simply a party tool and organ. The Senator from Delaware, I know, 
will join with me in that repudiation. He believes as thoroughly as 
I do in the doctrine that I am about to state, Iam sure, although I 
think he forgot it and abandoned it, and I do not think he is prac- 
ticing on it at this moment. A Senator of the United States, under the 
Constitution of the United States, is chosen for six years to perform 
every duty of the senatorial office according to his best discretion at 
the time he performs it, not to be instructed by any man or body of 
men, not to be responsible to any man or body of men, but responsible 
only to his conscience and his God. 

The very idea upon which this conservative branch of the Govern- 
mentof the United States was framed was that for six years the peo- 
ple put out of their own hands, out of the hands of the States, out 
of the hands of the Legislatures, into the hands of the chosen and 
picked sages of the Republic this large and weighty power and dis- 
cretion; and that idea has been acted upon again and again not only 
in former times but in recent times. 

When Senator Trumbull, of Illinois, abandoned the republican 
party that elected him to his seat in the Senate he retained through 
his constitutional term his position, although he acted during the last 
part of that term with the party now occupying the seats on the 
other side. So did Mr. Doolittle. When my honored and beloved 
triend, whose memory is to me one of the most cherished recollections 
of this earth, Charles Sumner, thought it his duty to differ with the 
ae of his State and join with the movement on the other 
side in the support of Horace Greeley; when he wrote a letter urging 
the colored men of North Carolina to support the Senator himself, 
who is a readjuster, for the office of governor, much as we regretted 
his judgment, much as we differed from him in opinion, the repub- 
licans of Massachusetts recognized the full right of that illustrious 
Senator to act in public as his conscience might require; and I say 
to you—and my colleague I know will confirm what I say—that there 
was not an event in future history more certain than the re-election 
of Charles Sumner to his seat in this body by a republican Legisla- 
ture of Massachusetts if he had lived until the election came around. 
The doctrine into which party necessity has driven the honorable 
Senator from Delaware is not only, as has been so well said, revolu- 
tionary, but he forgets in his argument in support of that doctrine 
the senatorial character of which I am happy to say I think him so 
honorable an example. 
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Mr. VANCE. Mr. President, I rose to ask the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts whether it would be agreeable for me to interrupt him or 
whether I should wait until he was done; but I did not obtain his 
recognition. He was pleased to read from a speech which I made in 
the valley of Virginia in the last campaign showing that I was some- 
thing of a readjuster myself. I made that speech, Mr. President; 
and although it is reported by a person who does not pretend to be 
a stenographic or short-hand reporter, I presume the publication was 
substantially correct as far as it went. I did advocate the doctrine 
of readjustment on that occasion. I proposed that instead of read- 
justing the State debt of Virginia, we should readjust the national 
politics of this country and eject from office some of the many men 
who had disgraced it by attempting to deprive the people of their 
liberties and had covered the Americaii name with corruption. That 
was the principal readjustment that I advocated. I then alluded to 
the fact that North Carolina had not settled her debt in full, and 
that even if I recognized the propriety of a citizen of an adjoining 
State going into Virginia and reprimanding her people about the 
manner in which they should settle their own State debt, I should 
have nothing to reproach Virginia with, because my State had not 
settled her debt in full. That was the position I assumed there, 
and I am a little astonished that notwithstanding that speech was 
published and went throughout the ae and breadth of Virginia, 
the particular friends and adherents of the new Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. MAHONE] should lately have denounced me in Norfolk for 
an attempt to interfere with them in the State of Virginia in regard 
to the settlement of their debt! There is a mistake somewhere or 
other in this matter. I either did not interfere with their debt 
question in Virginia, or I did. If this speech is true which I made 
in the valley of Virginia, then, Mr. President, the resolutions of the 
readjusters in Norfolk were not true. One or the other must be the 
case. 

Resolved, That we, the readjusters of the city of Norfolk, and others, heretofore 
acting with the so-called democratic and the republican party, hereby express our 
hearty approbation of the manly and independent course pursued by General WILL- 
1AM MaAnong, Senator from Virginia, upon the floor of Congress, in refusing to co- 
operate with BAYARD, who had grossly misrepresented him and his party, and who 
lacked the manliness to correct his misstatements when informed of them ; or to go 
in caucus with HAMPTON, VANCE, and MorGAN, who camefrom repudiating States 
to teach honesty to and defeat our party in Virginia, who were striving for a just 
and equitable readjustment of the State debt, orto act with JouNsToN, whose inter- 
ference with our debt question the people of the Commonwealth had emphatically 
repudiated at the polls. 

Mr. HOAR. Will the Senator allow me to ask him what Morgan 
is there referred to? 

Mr. VANCE. I prefer not to be interrupted by the gentleman who 
would not recognize me when I was trying to obtain his attention, 
and if he cannot be easy I hope he will be as easy as he can. [Laugh- 
ter.] Now, Mr. President, either a direct misstatement has been 
made with regard to my course in the campaign in Virginia last sum- 
mer, or there is only one other interpretation to be given toit. Itis 
seen that by the speech which I made in the valley of Virginia I was 
in favor of paying fifty cents on the dollar, and so said to the crowd 
who were listening to me; and when I am here accused of trying to 
teach honesty to the State of Virginia, or rather to that portion of it 
that were called readjusters, perhaps the impudence and the inter- 
ference consisted in trying to get them to pay as much as fifty cents 
on the dollar, which I was willing todo. Ido not know how that 
was. I will leave them to settle it among themselves. 

I now desire to say, Mr. President, that North Carolina is not a re- 
pudiating State. I desire to say to the Senator from Massachusetts 
that while North Carolina has not settled her debt in full, comes far 
short of having settled it in full, the compromise which was made 
by her last Legislature, and under which her debt has been refunded, 
or is now in process of refunding, and under which more than half 
of all her outstanding indebtedness has already been taken in, was 
made when a committee of the bondholders of the State of North 
Carolina were present with the committee of the Legislature in 
charge of the debt question, and that committee of bondholders ac- 
ceded to the proposition made by the Legislature of North Carolina. 
It was wholly voluntary and not compulsory. That was the settle- 
ment of the debt of North Carolina; and moreover when that com- 
mittee of bondholders was in conference with the legislative commit- 
tee and it was a that a full and frank and candid conférence 
should be had and questions asked and answered on both sides, after 
the committee on the part of the Legislature had responded fully to 
every question concerning the resources and the condition of the 
State and its capacity to pay its debt in full, then questions were put 
in turn to the bondholders to know what they had paid for the bonds 
which they held, for our bonds were nearly all in second hands, and 
they frankly confessed that the sum which we agreed to give them 
largely exceeded that which they had paid for their bonds; and they 
accepted that settlement gladly, and they made money by the proposi- 
tion. 

Now, the Senator from Massachusetts, I know, is aware that there 
is a good precedent for settling the public debt at what it cost the 
holder thereof. The Government of the United States so settled the 
Continental scrip upon which we fought the war of independence 
and won our victory at about the rate of eight hundred for one, as I 
recollect. 

There is the difference between the State of North Carolina and the 
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State of Virginia; and the Senator from Virginia the other day, when 
he made his speech, which I did not have the pleasure of hearing, 
referred to the fact that North Carolina was a repudiating State, as he 
saw prego to denounce it, and undertook to quote the act of her Leg- 
islature by which her debt was settled ; he left out, for what reason is 
best known to himself, two important sections of that act, to wit, the 
third and fourth, which provide that the bonds to be issued under 
that act in taking up the old debt were to be non-taxable by any 
authority whatsoever, State, municipal, or county; and further that 
the coupons upon those bonds were to be receivable in payment of 
public taxes. Those two things were left out in his statement, because, 
as I suppose, while upon the face of the bills as thus presented the 
Riddleberger bill would appear to be a little better, yet inasmuch as 
the Riddleberger bill neither permitted the coupons of the bonds to 
be receivable in payment of taxes nor exempted them from taxation, 
which might have destroyed the whole of their value, it could not 
compare with the full text of the North Carolina bill. 

Mr. President, I did not propose to occupy time now, but I will ad- 
dress the Senate to-morrow with its permission. For the present, 
having answered the assault which the Senator from Massachusetts 
made on me, if if could be called an assault, I do not name it assuch 
in an improper spirit, I shall say no more on the subject of North 
Carolina; but I propose to-morrow, with the permission of the Sen- 
ate and for the purpose of vindicating my State and her good name, 
which is dear to me as a matter of course, to give a short history of 
the legislation of North Carolina with relation to her public debt. 

Mr. DAWES. Now, Mr. President, I hope we may have a vote on 
the resolution. 

Mr. VANCE. I was just about proposing to the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts to let us adjourn and go to dinner. 

Mr. DAWES. I hope that we may clear up the business before us, 
which we can do in fifteen minutes, and then the Senator from North 
Carolina will have a clear field for his speech to-morrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. ANTHONY in the chair.) The 
question is on the motion of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. PENDLETON] 
to indefinitely postpone the pending resolution of the Senator from 
Massachusetts, [Mr. DAWES. ] 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, in order that we may give our atten- 
tion to that business for which we were convened by the President of 
the United States, I move that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of executive business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Tennessee moves 
that the Senate proceed to the consideration of executive business. 
[Putting the question.] The noes appear to have it. 

Several SENATORS called for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. BECK, (when his name was called.) I am paired for the rest 
of the day with the Senator from Maine, [Mr. Hatx.} If he were 
here, I should vote “‘ yea.”’ 

Mr. HILL, of Colorado, (when his name was called.) I am paired 
on this question with the Senator from Arkansas, [ Mr. ae 

Mr. MORRILL, (when his name was called.) My colleague [ Mr. 
EDMUNDS] is paired with the Senator from Arkansas, [ Mr. GARLAND. ] 
On this question I vote “nay.” 

Mr. PLATT, of Connecticut, (when: his name was called.) I am 
paired for the day with the Senator from West Virginia, [Mr. Cam- 
DEN. } 

Mr. INGALLS, (when Mr. PLums’s name was called.) The Sena- 
tor from Kansas [Mr. PLUMB] is paired with the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi, [Mr. LAMAR. ] 

Mr. ROLLINS, (when his name was called.) On this question Iam 
paired with the Senator from Florida [Mr. JONES] who was called 
away on very important business. 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. GROVER, (after baving voted in the affirmative.) I am paired 
with the Senator from Nebraska, [Mr. VAN WYCK, ] and I withdraw’ 
‘my vote. I forgot it when the roll was called, 

r, TELLER. I am paired on this subject with the Senator from 
Texas, [Mr. MaxrEy.] He will be absent from the Senate some little 
time; and this pair will continue on all political questions. 

Mr. HARRIS. I was requested by the Senator from Mississippi 
{Mr. LaMaR] to state that he was paired with the Senator from Kan- 
sas, [Mr. PLUMB. ] 

The result was announced—yeas 25, nays 26; as follows: 


YEAS—235. 
Bayard, George, Johnston, Saulsbury, 
Brown, Gorman, Jonas, Slater, 
Call, Groome, McPherson, Vance, 
Cockrell, =. nen nee Vest. 
Coke, Harris, Pendleton, 
Davisof W.Va., Hill of Georgia, Pugh, 
Farley, Jackson, Ransom, 

NAYS—26. 
Allison, Edgerton, Kellogg, Morrill, 
Anthony, Ferry, Logan, Platt of N. Y., 
Blair, e, MeoDill, Sawyer, 
Burnside, Harrison, McMillan, Sewell, 
Cameron of Wis., Hawley, Mahone, Sherman. 
Conger, Hoar, Miller, 
Dawes, Ingalls, Mitchell, 


XII——15 


ABSENT—25. 

Beck, Fair, . 
Butler, Garland, Maxey, Voubee™ 
Camden, Grover, Platt of Conn., ‘Walker, 
Cameron of Pa., Hale, Plumb, Williams. 
poarne, Hill of Colorado, Rollins, 
Davis of Illinois, Jonesof Florida, Saunders, 
Edmunds, Jones of Nevada, ‘Teller, 

So the motion was not agreed to. 

Mr. DAWES. I move that the Senate do now adjourn. 


The motion was to; and (at four o’clock and twenty-one 
minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned. 


THURSDAY, April 7, 1881. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. J. J. Buttock, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


CAPITULATIONS OF OTTOMAN EMPIRE. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following com- 
munication ; which was read: 


To the Senate of the United States : 


I transmit herewith, in rg to the resolution of the Senate of the 18th ultimo, 
a report of the Secretary of State, with accompanying papers, in relation to the 
capitulations of the Ottoman Empire. 


JAMES A. GARFIELD. 
EXECUTIVE MANSION, WASHINGTON, April 6, 1881. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, WASHINGTON, April 5, 1881. 
To the President : 


The Secretary of State, to whom was referred the resolution of the Senate of the 
18th ultimo, requesting the transmission to that body of a copy of the report made 
to him by Edward A. Van Dyck, consular clerk at Cairo, on the capitulations of 
the Ottoman Empire, has the honor to lay before the President herewith the report 
called for, with its appendices. 

This report, of which the first part is now submitted, will, when complete, be 
doubtless found of interest and value, as ani much light, not merely on the 
relations of the European powers to the Porte, which hove been so prominent of 
late, but also on the treaty rights of the United States, as based on the ‘ most- 
favored-nation ” treatment accorded in the existing treaty with Turkey. 

JAMES G. BLAINE. 


Mr. BURNSIDE. I move that the communication and accompany- 
ing report be referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations and 
printed. 

The motion was agreed to. 


WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 
On motion of Mr. BECK, it was 
Ordered, That William B. Clift and others be allowed to withdraw the 
accompanying Senate bill No. 826 of the Forty-sixth Congress on file in the 
OFFICERS OF THE SENATE. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate the 
unfinished business of yesterday, being the resolution submitted by 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. DawEs] for the election of cer- 
tain officers of the Senate, the pending question being upon the motion 
of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. PENDLETON] to postpone the resolution 
indefinitely, on which the yeas and nays have been ordered. 

Mr. PENDLETON. I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of executive business. 

Mr. DAWES. The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. VANCE] yes- 
terday indicated a desire to occupy the attention of the Senate to- 


Mr. PENDLETON. The motion will not interfere with him. He 
is willing that we should go into executive session. 

Mr. DAWES. I did not know but that it would interrupt his 
arrangement. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of the Sen- 
ator from Ohio, [Mr. PENDLETON, ] that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. [Putting the question.] The noes 
seem to have it. 

Mr. PENDLETON. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania, (when his name was called.) 
On this question I am paired with the Senator from South Carolina, 
(Mr. BuTLER.] If he were present, he would vote “ yea” and Ishould 
vote “ nay.” 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin, (when Mr. GROOME’s name was 
called.) The Senator from Maryland [Mr. GROOME] is paired with 
any cotioogne, [Mr. SAWYER. ] Be 

r. HARRIS, (when his name was called.) I agreed to pair with 
the Senator from New York, [Mr. CONKLING,] who is absent. The 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. VooRHEES] is confined to his home by 
indisposition, and I have transferred my pair with the Senator from 
New York to the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. SEWELL, (when Mr. MCPHERSON’s name was called.) I am 
paired with my colleague, [Mr. MCPHERSON. ] 

Mr. SAUNDERS, (when his name was called.) I am paired on po- 
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litical questions with the Senator from Kentucky, [Mr. WILLIAMS. ] 
If he were here, I should vote “ nay.” 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. COKE. My colleague [Mr. Maxry] is paired with the Senator 
from Colorado, [Mr. TELLER.] If my colleague were here, he would 
vote “ yea.” I make the announcement for the day. 

Mr. FARLEY. I am requested to announce that the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. Farr] is paired with his colleague, [Mr. JoNEs.] I make 
the announcement for the day. 

Mr. BECK. I desire to say, and I also make the announcement for 
the day, that my colleague [Mr. WILLIAMS] is still detained at home 
by reason of indisposition, and is paired with the Senator from Ne- 
braska, [Mr. SAUNDERS. ] 

The result was announced—yeas 29, nays 30; as follows: 








YEAS—29. 
Bayard, Farley, Johnston, Saulsbury, 
Beck, George, Jonas, Slater, 
Brown, Gorman, Jones of Florida, Vance, 
Call, Grover, r, Vest, 
Camden, Hampton, Morgan, Walker. 
Cockrell, arris, Pendleton, 
Coke, Hill of Georgia, Pagh, 
Davis of W. Va., Jackson, Ransom, 

NAYS—30. 
Allison, Ferry, Kellogg, Platt of Conn., 
Anthony, e, ogee, Platt of N. Y., 
Blair, Hale, MeDill, Plumb, 
Burnside, Harrison, MeMillan, Rollins, 
Cameron of Wis., tery Mahone, Sherman, 
Conger, Hill of Colorado, Miller, Van Wyck. 
Dawes, Hoar, Litchell 
Edgerton, Ingalls, Morrill, 

ABSENT—17. 

Butler, Fair, Maxey, Voorhees, 
Cameron of Pa., Garland, Saunders, Williams. 
ConkBag, Groome. Sawyer, 
Davis of Illinois, Jones of Nevada, Sewell, 
Edmunds, McPherson, Teller, 


So the motion was not agreed to. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question recurs. on the motion of the 
a from Ohio [Mr. PENDLETON] toindefinitely postpone the res- 
olution. 

Mr. VANCE. Mr. President, I announced yesterday that I should 
claim the floor to-day to make a few remarks in relation to the action 
of my native State concerning its public indebtedness. Perhaps it 
is hardly necessary todoso. The circumstances which have attended 
my State and all the States of the South since the war are pretty 
well known to the country; but inasmuch as my State has been re- 
ferred to as one of those in the South that has repudiated her public 
debt, I deem it incumbent upon me to deny that charge in the terms 
> = it is made, and to explain to the country the actual state 
of facts. 

In 1866, soon after the close of the war, when the Legislature of 
North Carolina assembled in the midst of the desolation which then 
surrounded her people, when her lands from one end to the other had 
been overrun by hostile armies and the blackened chimneys of her 
burned homes marked like milestones the path of desolation that had 

d through her borders, when her railroads were bankrupt, when 
er banks and moneyed institutions were all overthrown, when one- 
half of her property had been destroyed by the abolition of slavery, 
her homes and her pleasant places had been burned, her fields des- 
olated, her public charities ruined, and almost every interest that the 
hand of war could:reach had been overturned, one among the very 
first acts to be found upon the statute-book of that.State was an act 
recognizing and providing for the payment of interest on the public 
debt. The State did not even claim, as Virginia through the read- 
juster party of that State claims, that she should be exempted from 
the payment of the interest which had accumulated during the war 
or of the interest which had accumulated during the period of re- 
construction. She provided for the whole of her debt, interest and all. 
I beg to have read by the Secretary that act in full—it is very short— 
in order that it may be seen what North Carolina in the midst of her 
desolation then did toward maintaining her credit and meeting her 
honest engagements. 
The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


An act to provide for the payment of the State debt, contracted before the war. 


Whereas it appears by the estimate of the public treasurer that the debt of the 
State upon the coupons now due on bonds issued under acts passed prior to the 
20th day of May, A. D. 1861, is about the sum of two and a half million dollars, and 
the coupons falling due in the year 1866 will amount to about the sum of six hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars, and that the bonds of the State due and to become 
due in the aed 1866 amount to the sum of $364,000, making an aggregate sum of 
$3,514,000 of the public debt which was contracted before the war to be provided 
for during the present fiscal year: Therefore, in order to provide means to enable 
the public treasurer to pay said debts, 

SEcTION 1. Be it therefore enacted by the General Assembly of the State of North 
Carolina, and it is hereby enacted by the authority of the same, That the public 
treasurer be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed tocause to ner and 
to sell bonds of the State, to an amount not exceeding the sum of $3,500,000, for the 
purpose of paying the said debt, which bonds shall date the Ist day of Janu- 
ary, 1866, and be made or thirty-four years thereafter, with coupons bearing 
6 per cent. interest, paya le at such places as the public treasurer may prescribe. 
The said bonds shall be of the denomination of $100, $500, and $1,000, and shall not 
be disposed of for less than par, and in all other respects shall be issued a, ble 
te the provisions of the nineteenth chapter of the revised code; and the said bonds 
and interest accruing thereon shall be exempt from taxation. 
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SEC. 2. Be it further enacted, That the bonds of the State which were issued un- 
der acts prior to the 20th day of May, 1861, and which have already become 
due, or may become due before the Ist day of January, 1867, shall bear interest at 

© rate of 6 per cent. perannum from the time the same shall have or may become 


. 3. Be tere enacted, That this act shall be in force from its ratification. 
Ratified the 10th day of March, A. D. 1866. 

Mr. VANCE. At the beginniug of the war, in 1861, the taxable 
roperty of the State of North Carolina, upon which this debt was 
ased, amounted to $225,000,000. I have not been able to obtain in 

this city, as I expected, the official documents of the State department 
of North Carolina, and I state it from memory at $225,000,000, $100,- 
000,000 of which was slave property. When the Legislature passed 
the act I have just had read by the Secretary the slave property of 
course was gone, and the real estate and all the remainder of the 
property that had been taxable was much diminished in value, so 
that it can be said with truth that the taxable property of the State 
at that time amounted to about one hundred million dollars, not 
more. 

In 1868 further provision was made for funding the accumulated 
interest that had not been paid; and in the same year, at another 
session of the Legislature, the maturing bonds were funded. It was 
also provided that they should bear interest at the rate of 6 per cent. 
until provision was made for their payment; so that up to the year 
1868 every act that an impoverished and almost ruined people could 
— for the discharge of their obligations was done, and was ad- 

ered to as faithfully as was in our power. In 1868, however, there 
came what was known as reconstruction. The fourteenth amendment 
was submitted to the people of North Carolina, and it was announced 
that unless that amendment was adopted the State could not be re- 
admitted into the Union./ That fourteenth amendment contained a 
provision that North Carolina should repudiate all of her debt con- 
tracted directly or indirectly in aid of the rebellion. So we had either 
to remain out of the Union under the control of the military which 
was placed over us by the reconstruction acts, or we had to adopt the 
fourteenth amendment and drink this chalice of repudiation which 
was first put to our lips. I announce without the fear of being con- 
tradicted that for the first time in the history of North Carolina was 
she compelled to repudiate any of her obligations. In the course of 
two hundred and ninety years, since the ships of Walter Raleigh 
dropped their anchors in Hatteras Inlet and the first man of the Indo- 
Germanic race ever beheld her glorious forests and her rivers and her 
bays, for the first time North Carolina was compelled to be recreant 
to her plighted faith; and that she then did so at the dictation of 
the loyal, non-repudiating, debt-paying, honest, and virtuous people 
of the North! 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. The republican party of the North. 

Mr. VANCE. The republican party of the North. I speak of those 
who controlled the North, of course. I commend the fact, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to the consideration of gentlemen upon the other side. What 
was repudiated by that section of the fourteenth amendment which 
we were compelled to adopt in our own constitution, and which was 
adopted by the Legislature which was elected under the reconstruc- 
tion acts? Not only all of the debt properly created by the State of 
North Carolina in aid of the war, (of that we could not so much com- 

lain,) but the bonds issued in support of the government of the 
tate during the period of the war had found their way into all the 
departments and all the channels of trade and intercourse among 
our people. A large number of them had found their way to banks 
necessarily, and most of those banks when these bonds were repudi- 
ated became bankrupt and were destroyed. They found their way 
into all the fiduciary channels of our people. Widows and orphan 
children whose all consisted in these bonds which had been taken for: © 
them by their guardians or by the administrators of the estates of 
which they were the distributees, these were all repudiated. The 
school fund found itself in the possession of a large number of them ; 
those were repudiated, and the little children of the State, standing 
in the midst of a oteneet and desolate country, as ours was then, 
found themselves without the means of education simply because 
the State had been compelled to repudiate the obligations which con- 
stituted their fund. Many an orphan child who has grown up in 
ignorance, and whose name will appear in the next census reports as 
one of the illiterate in North Carolina, owes that illiteracy to the 
repudiating policy forced upon the people of North Carolina by the 
Government of the United States under the control of the republican 
party. Nay, sir, it permeated every private contract. In the case of 
a young man buying a horse and going off into the army and enlist- 
ing in the cavalry with that horse, giving his note for it, our repub- 
lican supreme court, following the dictates of the fourteenth amend- 
ment of the Constitution, have declared that the value of that horse 
could not be recovered in the courts because the seller believed or had 
reason to know that the horse was going to be used in aid of the re- 
bellion. At that time, when we were laboring under the most rigid 
blockade, and when the poor of our people were almost on the point 
of starvation, communities formed associations for the purpose of 
buying salt for the support of the poor, and to keep women and chil- 
dren from starvation. Our supreme court decided that under the 
fourteenth amendment of the Constitution of the United States and 


due; and 


the articles of our own constitution, which we were obliged to adopt 
in conformity thereto, the money which purchased that salt to save 
those women and children from starvation was advanced contrary to. 


1881. 


public policy, and was in support of the rebellion, and could not be 
repaid. It permeated everything ; it reduced our people to absolute 
ruin; they had been on the edge of it before. If we had come out 
straight and square and repudiated every dollar that we owed, we 
could have been justified to some extent in saying to the meee | 
“You taught us that doctrine of repudiation.” Inthe language of o: d 
Mazeppa we could have said: 
Til betide 
The school wherein I learned to ride. 

But in spite of all that we had endeavored faithfully to maintain 
our plighted obligation. ze 

The power departed from the true people, the proper citizens of 
North Carolina, underthe reconstruction acts. The Legislature elected 
under those reconstruction acts assembled in July, 1868, and they sat 
for two years almost continuously ; and what did they do with the 
public debt? They incorporated a provision in the constitution that 
it should be sacred and inviolable, and they “bulled” it, as the 
phrase is, in Wall street, not for the purpose ot honestly paying it or 
to enhance the price of the bonds of the State, which was then very 
low, but for purposes of their own, which will appear when I get a 
little further on. They formed all kinds of companies for the im- 
provement of the material interests of the State ; they chartered rail- 
roads here and there and in 7 direction ; they provided for dig- 

ing canals; and they provided for the building of a penitentiary. 
nn never had a penitentiary in North Carolina previous to that 
time. We had always thought that the cheapest way to deal with 
a man who was guilty of stealing or any felony was to take him up 
to a whipping-post and give him thirty-nine and then let him go free. 

All these schemes were inaugurated by the Legislature of 1868~69, 
and to carry them out they provided for the issue of about twenty- 
two million dollars in State bonds. The actual issue to the presi- 
dents of these various improvement companies, men of their own se- 
lection, to build railroads, &c., was more than sixteen million dollars. 

“What was done with that vast amount of money? Our bonds then 
were worth something like seventy cents on the dollar. What was 
done with them? I have stated at home, I state it here—it is not an 
elegant expression, but, sir, one that is extremely characteristic of 
the conduct of those people in building railroads—that if you would 
take a dog of a wet afternoon and drag him down a hillside by the 
hind legs, you would have about as much evidence of railroad build- 
ing asthe State of North Carolina received from the issue of these 
$22,000,000 of State bonds. Just about no railroads were built; no 
penitentiary was built; no canals were dug; no public schools were 
established for the education of the poor; no asylums for the protec- 
tion of the insane, of the deaf and dumb, or the blind and helpless— 
nothing of the sort was done. 

Where did the bonds go? Where did the money go? An investi- 
gation was had before a committee of the Legislature in regard to 
the one single bill appropriating $7,000,000 for the completion of the 
Western North Carolina Railroad, as it was called, and it was proven 
by the oath of the president of that association that he had paid 
$252,000 for bribing the Legislature to get that one bill through. 
That was the republican legislature of 1868-69. How much of the 
ae vem -ae was paid to get the other bills through was never known 
judicially. 

Where did those bonds go, Mr. President? A large quantity of 
them in the hands of a carpet-bagger by the name of Dewees went 
to the State of Ohio and became invested in an entire block in the 
city of Cleveland. A very large number went to your own city of 
New York and were gambled off at faro. Numbers of them were 
found in houses of prostitution. One noted courtesan was seen with 
forty thousand dollars’ worth of bonds of the State of North Carolina 
in her possession. 

They purchased for the erection of a penitentiary 8,000 acres of 
land. Think of it! That was a time when there was great excite- 
ment in my resurrected and regenerated country on the subject of 
homesteads. We had poetry on the subject, we had judicial decision 
about providing every man with a homestead that should be free from 
turret to foundation-stone, in which no man could molest him or 
make him afraid, &c., not even the men he owed for bread ; and the 
suspicion was naturally infused abroad in the public mind that the 
purchase of 8,000 acres for a penitentiary looked forward to the time 
when all the men who were stealing this money should find a home- 
steadin that place. [Laughter.] A committee was formed to locate 
that penitentiary. One member of the committee contracted with 
the owner of the land at one dollar an acre, and then recontracted 
with his co-committee men to sell it to the State at $100,000, over 
twelve times the amount. The land itself was as remotely connected 
with the idea of a penitentiary as any land you ever heard uf in your 
life. It was the poorest land to be found in the State of North Caro- 
lina. It was a waste that had been held by speculators for years and 
years and could not be sold at any price. I am told that at times the 
grasshoppers would climb up on the mullein-stalks with tears in their 
eyes and talk about the peeepete of the coming crops on that plan- 
tation. [Laughter.] There went $100,000 of our bonds, and they did 
not build a penitentiary. 

So I might go on and consume the time of the Senate for hours in 
showing the extravagance and the waste, the carnival of corruption 
and thievery and scoundrelism that reveled in the old-fashioned and 
honest State of North Carolina. = 
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Finally, after indignation had been excited to such an extent that 
it was about to be swept from the face of the earth, that same Legis- 
lature passed an act repudiating every single dollar that they had 
caused to be issued in bonds in aid of railroads. These things went 
on to such an extent that disorders were produced, and instead of 
putting down these disorders by redressing the grievances and return- 
ing somewhat to the principles of honesty and morality, a law was 
passed in 1870 by the republican legislature, the same Legislature to 
which I have referred, authorizing the governor, in his discretion, to 
suspend the writ of habeas corpus, to declare any county in the State 
that he saw proper in a state of insurrection and to levy an army to 
make war upon hisown people. That wasdone; anumber of counties 
were declared to be in insurrection in 1870; the writ of habeas corpus 
was suspended ; an army consisting of two regiments, one white and 
one black, was levied for the purpose of suppressing disorder in those 
counties; and having no arms to arm them the State of New Hamp- 
shire very kindly loaned the governor of North Carolina sufficient 
to equip that motley, cut-throat, and ragged crowd to levy war upon 
the people and liberties of North Carolina. 

Well, that war went on; those counties were declared to be in a 
state of insurrection ; the writ of habeas — was refused and tram- 
pled io by the governor, though issued by a judge of the supreme 
court, himself a republican, and men were arrested by the military, 
and drum-head court-martials were formed for the pu of trying 
those men, and even torture was inflicted, as was abundantly proven 
before a committee of the Legislature, to force those men to confess. 
They were hanged by the necks until they were almost dead, and 
then taken down and exhorted to confess. 

These things went on until at last the people in their might rose. 
A large number of the people of North Carolina had been devoted 
to the Union, and they had accepted the terms of reconstruction ; 
they were opposed to Bourbonism, as it is the fashion to term every 
man who stands up for his home and his native land; but when they 
saw this carnival of corruption and riot running wide over society, 
they turned in the election of 1870, in their quiet manner, without 
appeals from the newspapers, without inflammatory appeals from 
politicians on the stump—for the politicians were nearly all afraid 
of arrest- by the military—the people, I say, went to the polls and 
deposited their ballots, and by the time the sun went down on that 
noted day in August, 1870, the whole thing was dissolved as the mist 
before the morning sun. A majority of two to one in the Legislature 
was democratic, and the democratic candidate for attorney-general, 
the only officer we elected by a vote at 1 , was elected by several 
thousand majority. We recovered the lands of our fathers. 

But, Mr. President, we were much in the condition of the old preacher 
who was traveling, preaching the gospel and depending upon the vol- 
untary contributions of his seaiattaaa for his support. On one 
occasion he stopped and preached lengthily and earnestly at night, 
and afterward he determined to pass the hat around for a contribu- 
tion to aid him to goon. The hat was circulated diligently amon 
all the benches, no one was overlooked, and when it was passed bac 
up to the pulpit the old preacher looked into it and there was not a 
single solitary —— in it. He raised his hands with much pious 
fervor and said, “ Brethren, let us thank God that this hat got back 
safely out of this crowd.” [Laughter.] Mr. President, when the 
proper citizenship of North Carolina resumed control of it, our taxa- 
ble property as I have said could not under any circumstances have 
exceeded $120,000,000, and upon that was a debt of $42,000,000. We 
thanked God that we had the hat left ; we had the dirt left under our 
feet, and the tradition of liberty which had come from our brave fore- 
fathers, and strong hearts and strong arms to go to work with; and 
like Paul when he came in sight of the Three Taverns, we thanked God 
and took courage. 

Mr. President, from that day to the present, instead of trying to pay 
this debt that had been created by this carpet-bag government and 
_— upon us in this frandulent and outrageous manner, we reso- 

utely turned our back upon it. We have never tried to pay it; we 
never will try to pay it. It is fraudulent; it is vicious; it is nota 
debt in any sense of the word. But we have tried to reserve all our 
energies for the recuperation of our people, and we have been suc- 
cessful in that. The State of North Carolina is now reasonably pros- 
perous, under a good government, and we have taken all classes and 
conditions of our people in hand down there; nobody has been neg- 
lected ; ali disorders long since have vanished in the State. A con- 
stable now can quell with his simple staff of office any kind of dis- 
order that ever arises among our ple. The writ of a court is 
respected b} all ; the law is enthroned in all its majesty; labor receives 
a reasonable reward and absolute security in the courts; white chil- 
dren and black are improving in their condition in the schools. 
Every year the tax for the ee re of common schools is increased ; 
every year the number of pupils siege bn er schools increases. 
Accommodations for the unfortunate of both races have been pro- 
vided for; two asylums for the insane of the white race, as well 
appointed as any perhaps in America; one asylum equal in all its 
appointments has been provided for the unfortunate of the colored 
race, for the deaf and dumb and blind and the insane. Normal schools 
for the education of teachers have been provided alike for the white 
and the black ; and although the whites are in a majority of almost 
two to one in the State over the blacks, yet the amount of money ap- 
propriated for the support of schools for the education of teachers for 
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the black race is equal in amount to that appropriated for the educa- 
tion of the teachers of the white race. They have the same rights in 
every respect; they organize in every city as fire companies; they 
organize in every city as military companies, and uniform themselves 
and receive arms and commissions from the State. There is no dis- 
tinction made; and the man who to-day can rise here or anywhere 
and say that the law is not observed in the State of North Carolina 
and that there is not a perfect equality before it for both black and 
white maligns and slanders a generous and a just people. 

That is what we have done, sir; and while all of these things have 
been done, the last Legislature, except the one now in existence, pro- 
vided for the settlement of the public debt, which Was referred to the 
other day by the Senator from Virginia, [Mr. MAHONE,] under the 
present plan which I announced to the Senate yesterday. 

I appeal to just and fair-minded men everywhere if North Carolina 
has not acted in a proper and just and equitable spirit. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if I did not think she had I would sayso. Although she is the 
land of my birth and of my unchanging love, yet if her conduct had 
not been what I call that of a just and an equitable people I would 
not rise in the presence of the American people and assert it here. I 
believe that she has settled her debt honorably. 

Now the question comes, ‘If so, why can you not support the eandi- 
date for Sergeant-at-Arms of this body who has done no more than 
you? Why do you and the people on this side of the House make 
war upon the new Senator from Virginia for the course that he is 
taking?” Mr. President, that is avoiding the issue; that is under- 
taking to skip the issue. The question is not to us “Why can you 
not support him ?” but the question is to gentlemen on the other side, 
“How can you support him ?” 

The candidate for Sergeant-at-Arms isademocrat. Well, we upon 
this side of course can forgive that. The candidate for Sergeant-at- 
Arms was a rebel and an unrepentant rebel; we on this side can for- 

ive that, for many of us are very much like him in that respect. 

hey say the candidate for Sergeant-at-Arms is also a man who un- 
dertook to readjust and settle below its face value the debt of his 
own State; I, for one, can forgive that, but how can you forgive him? 
He is a rebel, an unrepentant one; he is a democrat, an unrepentant 
one; he is a readjuster, and an unrepentant one. How can you for- 
give him—that is the question—not how can we, but how can you ? 

Mr. President, I will tell you why I object. I object to voting for 
any man who calls himself a democrat who has a surname before the 
word “democrat.” I object to the manner in which the republican 
party have undertaken to foist that candidate upon this Senate for 
the reason that it is in defiance of the whole plan of political salva- 
tion; because he has never repented. They have taken him, as it 
were, in his sins, unaneled and unshriven, in a state of nature, 
not in a state of grace. [Laughter.] Yes, sir; he has been trans- 
lated to the heaven of republicanism without ever tasting of death. 
{Laughter,] This model democratic rebel readjuster, this political 
Elijah has been taken to the republican heaven in a chariot of fire 
before our eyes right here, [laughter;] and all that we could do as 
the sparks flew from the hoofs of these heavenly coursers as they 
thundered against the cerulean pavements of the skies, was to throw 
up our hands and exclaim, “ My father, my father; the chariot of 
republicanism and the horsemen thereof.” [Laughter.] 

r. President, may I be pardoned for telling another story? Iam 
aware that it is contravening the dignity of this august body; but 
when the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. HAWLEY] told us the other 
day of the horrors and the power of this democratic solid South, how 
they were going to break it up by this election, and how they were 
going to start the ball in motion, I was reminded of a half-witted 
boy that had been to Sunday school, and when he came one morning 
instead of attending to his lesson he insisted on telling his teacher 
about the death of the family dog; and said he ‘‘Tige was a good 
dog, too, and he looked mighty savage but he would not bite a bit ;” 
and then after a solemn pause and scratching his head said he “I bet 
the angels will be scared when they see Tige coming trotting through 
the front gate.” [Laughter.] Mr. President, we are to see the 
solid South broken into a thousand atoms, the foundations of the 
great deep of the southern democracy are to be broken up when 
“‘Tige ” comes trotting through the front gate. Did you ever know, 
sir, so great an undertaking inaugurated by such smallmeans? Did 
you ever know a party to confess by indirection the extremities and 
the straits to which they were reduced? They announce here that 
they rely for party success upon an alliance with the Senator from 
Virginia and the election of Riddleberger to be Sergeant-at-Arms of 
this body. That is to break “the solid South.” Yes, sir, the end of 
all things is come now. If the success of the republican party in 
the next four years depends upon that, I beg to say to them they 
had better make their wills, put their houses in order, and prepare 
forthe end. Thatis the notion I have. 

Why, Mr. President, the papers are full daily of condemnation of 
such conduct; the republican portion of this Senate, the so-called 
majority, are called upon to explain every day why they make such 
an alliance as this instead of going to work and transacting the pub- 
lic business. There is the President of the United States, who con- 
vened this Senate in special session for the purpose of confirming 
nominations of officers that were necessary to enable him to carry on 
the government of the country ; and the Senate of the United States, 
at least a majority of the Senate—at any rate they call themselves a 
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majority—have determined that all these things must wait, that there 
isa it; crisis upon the country. Well, Mr. President, there may 
be. Iknow very well that the safety of the Republic is the supreme 
law, and that when these great crises arise confirmations and every- 
thing else must be stopped, and the momentous questions upon which 
depend the welfare of the country and of the people must be at- 
tended to. 

Sir, there have been a number of these great crises in the history 
of our country. We had that of the Revolution, by which our inde- 
pendence was won from 1776 onward. That was met, fought through, 
conquered, and our independence was established. Then another 
crisis arose in the second war with Great Britain, when our right as 
a nation and our full recognition before the powers of the world was 
to be established, and that was fought through and established. Not 
to mention the minor crises which preceded then came the war of the 
rebellion, and after four years of arduous struggle, when every ether 
interest and subject-matter was subordinated to that all-important 
thing, the triumph of the Union arms was established, the Union 
was restored, and that great crisis passed away. Now, we have an- 
other: the great crisis now is, whether Riddleberger shall be the 
Sergeant-at-Arms of the Senate or not; and upon that hangs the 
destiny of nations. Again that old starry flag is not only fluttering 
in the breeze, but trembling; that flag which Kane planted at the 
North Pole, which floats in the winds of every sea under heaven, and the 
roar of the morning guns beneath which announces to the tyrants of 
the world that the emblem of the great Republic is here, that flag is 
about to go down again in blood unless the republican caucus cap 
put an unrepentant rebel and readjuster into the office of Sergeant- 
at-Arms of the Senate! I am glad to say, fellow Senators, that I 
think it is a great crisis for Riddleberger ; there can be no doubt 
about that. [Laughter.] 

Then we are told this is to be the beginning of a new order of things. 
The Senator from Connecticut told us that he hailed it as the avant- 
courier of better times, of a disposition to break up this old Bourbon- 
ism of the South that never forgot anything and never learned any- 
thing ; and the Senator from Massachusetts | Mr. HoAR] abandoning, 
as he sometimes does, the actual region of facts, went into poetic 
imagination and told us that he saw in the movement from Virginia 
a disposition of men to come out from among the tombs and turn 
their faces toward the sunlight and let their brows be illuminated 
by the coming dawn. I almost give up after that. 

Mr. President, the vanguard of this great army is here sure enough, 
and what must we think of the army itself when we get a good view 
of the vanguard? Mr. Riddleberger has come out from among the 
tombs and turned his face eastward toward the sunrise, and is will- 
ing to let his brow be illuminated by the dawn as old Trapbois was— 
for a “‘ consideration,” and I understand, though they are not yet pre- 
sented on the roll of candidates, that from seven hundred to one 
thousand glorious patriots have come out from among the tombs.of 
Bourbonism in old Virginia and are here and hereabout besieging 
the aisles and sitting in the galleries and the lobbies of the hotels, 
willing every one of them to have their brows illumined for a con- 
sideration. 

Mr. President, Dr. Johnson is credited with saying that patriotism 
is the last refuge of ascoundrel. So it would seemto me that leaving 
Bourbonism and turning their faces toward the dawn is the last 
refuge of a needy and dissatisfied politician in Virginia; and how- 
ever much of eloquence the republican Senators here may undertake 
to pour upen this transaction, after all it is simply an endeavor, as 
was candidly confessed by the Senator from Ohio, [Mr. SHERMAN, } 
to stay and strengthen the hands of a waning party majority. That 
is what is the matter. They say they want a free ballot and a fair 
count, and that is to be the watchword. 

Mr. President, when did that free ballot and fair count become 
necessary? Has it not always been necessary? The honorable Sen- 
ator from Virginia says that he fell out with the Bourbons some 
years ago, and if there was any cheating of the people in regard to 
their votes anywhere in Virginia it must have been done some time 
ago, for there has been no election there for over six months, and 
how does it happen that now for the first time this question of a free 
ballot and fair count becomes necessary to be introduced to. the 
American people? I have noticed—perhaps my powers of observa- 
tion may cs at fault—that a man generally supports his weakest 
point. If a man is conscious of any particular defect in his char- 
acter, he is always trying to fool his neighbors in regard to that; and 
that is why a coward is generally a bully. You will observe that old 
farmers going around their plantations in the spring of the year do 
not lay rails up where the fence is high enough. They lay them up 
on the low places. The commander of a fortress always strengthens 
the weakest point, and it is said that the strength of a fortification 
is equal to the strength of its weakest point. So when I hear the 
leaders of the republican party in this country break out on a fresh 
trail for a free ballot ak a fair count I always look out for some 
extraordinary outrage upon the ballot-box. ‘ 

Why, Mr. President, you remember very well that the words which 
rang through this country like the sound of a trumpet, “ Let us have 
peace,” just preceded the time when all the Southern States were 
deluged with troops. And again it was announced and paraded with 
another sound of trumpets in regard to the election of 1876, that 
neither candidate could afford to be counted in by fraud, and that 
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receded the great, gigantic, climacteric fraud of eight to seven. 

lways look out when a politician turns reformer. There is some- 
thing going to happen just as sure as time permits it to happen. 
Now the cry of “‘a free ballot and a fair count” I say is raised by the 
republican party either because they cannot raise anything else, or 
because some extraordinary outrage upon the ballot-box and the free- 
dom of the citizens of the South is in contemplation. I have heard 
it whispered that they were going to raise committees to go down 
South and overturn a number of elections down there and unseat 
fifteen or twenty perhaps of the Representatives from that section. 
I do not know whether that is really so or not; but I think it would 
have been so if the President had seen proper to call an extra session 
of Congress. At all events I warn the people of my country so far 
as my voice can go that instead of this being an alliance for the pur- 
pose of promoting the purity of the ballot-box and the freedom of the 
citizen, it is an attempt once more to subject the people of the South- 
ern States—who have been freed long enough now to accumulate a 
little money—to subject them once more to the domination of car- 
partee rule, in order that their little savings in the mean time may 
be gobbled up for the benefit of “loyalty!” That is what Ithink it 
means. 

Mr. President, I have spoken as to repudiation because it became 
my duty to say that it was not done in my State; and it becomes 
my duty to show that if there is or has been at any time any dis- 
honest counting of votes or any want of freedom at the ballot-box in 
the South, for that too we are indebted to the republican party. That 
was a part of our reconstruction; that was a part of our appren- 
ticeship. 

Why, Mr. President, one of the fundamental principles of the Amer- 
ican constitutions is that all governments derive their just powers 
from the consent of the governed. When in 1868—I speak now for 
North Carolina alone, though the same remark would apply to all the 
other States that were reconstructed—our government was overturned 
in the State of North Carolina and we were ordered to frame another 
constitution and inaugurate another government entirely, how was 
it done? In the first place the whole State was given into the hands 
of the military commander of the department; all civil jurisdiction 
was ousted and no authority whatsoever in the shape of civil law 
could be exercised. An election was ordered to be held, at which elec- 
tion fully thirty thousand of the voters of the State of North Caro- 
lina, comprising all that were most experienced in government and in 
the conduct of public business, to wit, all who had ever held an office 
before, were disfranchised and not allowed to participate; troops 
were stationed at various parts of the State and the elections were 
conducted by men selected by the general in command, and in many 
cases they were selected for their supposed loyalty to the Govern- 
ment of the United States, and in many cases the men selected to 
preside over the ballot-boxes and to count the returns of the votes 
= the candidates for the convention and the Legislature them- 
selves. 

One case occurs to me, one which occurred in the county adjoining 
the one in which I live, in which there were three men selected to 
preside over the ballot-box. One was a carpet-bagger, who was a 
candidate for the Saeeene another was a negro that it was said 
could not read, and the third was a white man chosen for his loyalty, 
which consisted in getting drunk occasionally. So that when the 
election was over the ballot-boxes were taken by this candidate to 
his own home and kept for three days, and the count was sealed up 
and sent three hundred and fifty miles to the commander of the dis- 
trict in the city of Charleston, and the result of the election in that 
county was determined by him without publicity. There was not 
a soul from the State of North Carolina knew how it was except 
this candidate himself, and he declared himself elected by nearly 
three hundred majority, and at the very next election, two years 
afterward, that county went democratic by a large majority. Was 
that either a free ballot or a fair count? What were people to learn 

*from such things as that ? 

I give that only as a sample of the elections both for the conven- 
tion and for the Legislature, which Legislature, by the by, was the 
one that made havoc with our State credit, as I have shown. Both 
were elected in that way, and the result declared by the commander 
of the district three hundred miles away in a distant city of an ad- 
joining State. Was that a fair ballot? Was that an honest count? 
And for many years afterward we never had an election in the State 
of North Carolina that some man purporting to speak the sentiments 
of the Government and of the republican party of the North did not 
come down and undertake to bulldoze us. In the first place we were 
threatened if we did not accept the constitution which was provided 
for us that our property should be confiscated: and then so late as 
the election for President in 1872 the Attorney-General of the United 
States made a speech in the State of North Carolina, in which he 
threatened the people with reconstruction if they ventured to vote 
for the democratic candidate. Was that a free ballot? I contend 
here to-day that North Carolina never was a republican State, al- 
though for years she remained under the thrall of the republican 

arty and both her Senators were republicans, because we did not 
ave the machinery for a fair count. 

Mr. President, pardon me for referring to my own State, but it is 
necessary to understand the situation. The constitution which was 
adopted in 1868 in this manner provided that all men twenty-one 


years of age, &c., should vote, black and white, for all officers to be 
elected under it. When the constitution came to be voted for itself, 
as I said about thirty thousand of the best people of the State were 
not permitted to vote on its adoption, but they supposed they would 
be permitted to vote for the officers elected under that constitution, 
because the constitution itself said they should, but for the sake of 
convenience the election was held for it and for officers under it at 
the same time, and yet we were refused permission to vote for either 
the constitution itself or for the officers elected under it. Was that 
a free ballot? Was that a fair count? : 

Now, sir, I say that since the democratic party has had power in 
the State of North Carolina there has been no complaint of an unfree 
ballot or an unfair count from any respectable source. There has 
been local disorder, there have been furious contests over particular 
offices in particular localities, in which the defeated party charged 
fraud upon the other, as will happen anywhere and which does hap- 
pen everywhere in the United States of America; but I say that no 
systematic dishonesty in the public officials who manage elections in 
North Carolina since the democrats came into power has been seri- 
ously alleged, and such an allegation will not be seriously made. 

The honorable Senator from Connecticut who spoke on the day be- 
fore yesterday [Mr. HAWLEY] announced to us as though it was some- 
thing new that universal suffrage was the law of the Republic, and 
was bound to prevail; that those who objected to it would do so in 
vain, and that we might as well prepare for that result. J attempted 
to get the floor to put a question to that honorable Senator at that 
time, but failed ; he declined to yield. I wanted to ask him, and I 
now ask any Senator to say if there is any State in the American 
Union—no, I will not put it that way—if there is any State in the 
southern portion of the American Union that has any law that de- 
prives a man of the freedom of the ballot-box, if there is any distinc- 
tion made inany State in the South between races and colors in regard 
to the exercise of the suffrage? And I would also like to remind Sen- 
ators that I know of one instance where suffrage has been denied to 
the negro and denied to him by law and denied to him by the repub- 
lican party, and denied to him by a republican Congress, by a bill 
which was approved by a republican President ; and that is in the 
very city in which we sit. At one time universal suffrage prevailed 
here in the city of Washington; now it does not. The city swarms 
with black men now, and not asolitary one of them can vote, although 
there are asmany intelligent and upright and well qualified black men 
to vote in the city of Washington and in the District of Columbia as 
there are in any other portion of the Union, and yet they cannot vote. 
They once had the right to vote, but they cannot vote herenow. Who 
took that right away from them? These same gentlemen who plead 
to us so eloquently about the determination to make universal suf- 
frage the law of the Republic. Negroes are good enough to rule the 
people of the South, but they are not good enough to provide for the 
comfort and the safety and security of the honorable Senators who 
assemble in this Capitol for the transaction of public business; and 
I say, sir, they are good enough for the oe, of the South: I say if 
they are let alone they would fraternize with the people arwwng whom 
they were born and raised. 

The black people of my State have the same patriotism that we 
claim to have; they have the same pride in the character and the 
reputation and the prosperity of the old North State that we claim 
to have; and when they came before the exodus committee they 
showed as much determination to maintain the good character and 
good name of the land of their birth as the white people did, and 
they would do it now if you would let them alone. We have no ob- 
jection to universal suffrage; we have no objection to the black peo- 
ple voting; we are willing for them to vote, and -we are willing for 
them to continue to vote just as long as anybody else votes. They 
are improving daily; they are far more qualified to vote now than 
they were when you first gave them the suffrage; they are acquiring 
property and they are acquiring intelligence, and what is more, they 
are acquiring good feeling for the people of North Carolina; and the 
worst thing you can do, Senators, for the comfort and for the advance- 
ment of the black race, whose destiny you pretend to have so much 
at heart, is to step between them and their white neighbors of the 
South again, proclaiming that they are not receiving their rights at 
the ballot-box or in the courts or elsewhere. It is not true. It is 
alleged simply for purposes of party aggrandizement. 

Mr. President, I have already detained the Senate longer than I 
intended, longer perhaps than the circumstances justified. I should 
not have said one word in this debate if the character of my State 
had not been impugned, if it had not been attempted to justify oth- 
ers by imputing dishonesty to the State which I have the honor to 
represent here; and having, as far as I think proper, vindicated the 
State of North Carolina from that aspersion, and given warning to 
the —— of what they may expect from the coalition that has been 
formed here for an intrusion and assault upon their rights, I shall 
leave the subject. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of the 
Senator from Ohio, [Mr. PENDLETON, ] that the pending resolution be 
postponed indefinitely. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, I do not propose to go into the 
question of the debt of North Carolina to any great extent, because I 
confess I am not familiar with it; but understanding that the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina [Mr. VANCE] proposed to call the attention 
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of the Senate to the condition of the debt of his State, and combat 
what he averred had been improperly c to the political party 
of the State which he represents, namely, that the debt of the State 
had been repudiated in part or in whole, I occupied myself while the 
honorable Senator was speaking in examining into the condition of 
the debt of that State, and the policy pursued in reference thereto 
by the democratic party of his State. I was very much amused and 
interested by the speech of the Senator from North Carolina, always, 
as he is,an attractive, interesting, and eloquent speaker. But, sir, 
as I perused these documents bearing the stamp of authenticity, I 
marveled much at some statements that fell from the honorable Sen- 
ator’s lips. Now, if perchance I misstate anything in regard to the 
debt of his State and the relation of his State or the party that he 
represents in reference to that debt, he will correct me. I will en- 
deavor not to occupy the attention of the Senate long. 

I lay down the proposition that the debt of the State of North Car- 
olina, eliminating the entire carpet-bag debt from beginning to end, 
exceeded $20,000,000; indeed, with the accrued interest it approx- 
imated $26,000,000. A report of a committee on the debt of the State, 
I think made in 1875, to whom had been referred various propositions 
on the subject, is as follows: 

The committee on the debt of the State, and to whom have been referred various 
propositions on the subject, have carefully considered the whole matter, and recom- 
mend that no action be taken at the present time. It is unnecessary for us to de- 
clare our faith in the integrity and honesty of the people of North Carolina. Our 


State has ever borne an honorable name for her fidelity to her engagements, and 
we are sure her character in this respect has not degenerated. 


Farther on: 

In the opinion of the committee the State is not now in a position to offer her 
creditors such a settlement as they would likely accept. At the same time the 
committee are of opinion that it is very desirable to have the debt settled upon 
principles of equity and justice. 

We therefore recommend that a commission be eapeintes, to be composed of the 

vernor, treasurer, attorney-general, and two members each from the senate and 
Con of representatives, to consider the whole matter and report to the next meet- 
ing of the eral Assembly, and we hope some plan of settlement will be reported 
— to the bondholders and not too burdensome to be willingly sanctioned 
by the people of North Carolina. 

Here was a high-toned declaration in favor of some honorable ad- 
justment of the debt, but subsequently a scheme of compromise, com- 
mutation, or settlement, as I see it is generally termed in the State 
= of North Carolina, was yr age. a scheme that first originated, 

believe, in 1875. I will state the substance of it by reading, as 
briefly as I may, to show the policy that had been proposed in reference 
to the settlement of the State debt, which plan was ultimately sub- 
stantially adopted. The debt consisted at that time of $33,921,848.05. 

The act here proposed does not recognize that part of the debt known as con- 
struction bonds, amounting to $14,700,000, but rejects it. The bonds composing 
the rest of the debt are apportioned by the act into three classes, to be funded at 
the respective rates of forty cents on the dollar for the first class, and of twenty- 
five cents for the second and third classes; the new debt bearing a gradually in- 
creasing rate of interest for a certain time, namely, of 2 per cent. per annum for 
the first two y of 3 per cent. for the next three years, of 4 per cent. for the 
next five years, and of 5 per cent. for the next twenty years. By this process the 
whole indebtedness of North Carolina would be reduced to $4,500,000. 

Information of the features of this bill in its early stages having reached the 
creditors abroad, a citizen of New York, who holds North Carolina bonds to the 
amount of $87,000, wrote to Governor Brogden, complaining of the contemplated 
provisions of the funding act as partial in favor of the State, and unjust to her 
creditors; and proposing that the rate of funding the principal should be at the 
least fifty cents on the dollar, and the annual interest 6 per cent. 

This referred mainly to the ante bellum debt for which the State of 
North Carolina, as I understand—and I do not think it will be con- 
tradicted—had received dollar for dollar at par or nearly par, that she 
had hypothecated the money and expended it upon public works and 
otherwise. 

The governor communicated this letter— 

From a cititizen of your State, sir— 


to the senate of North Carolina on the 8th of March, 1875, when a member of the 
senate characterized it as an insult, and moved to table it, which was done without 
further consideration. 

That disposed for the time being of the letter and of the debt 
question. It seems, however, by the financial history of the State 
that notwithstanding the report of the committee whose report I 
read a few minutes since, a report declaring that the State ought to 
adjust its debt honorably, and deprecating any non-payment of the 
debt, principal or interest, another scheme, substantially the one 
proposed and that failed to be carried out, was proposed. It was an 
act “to compromise, commute, and settle the State debt.” On the 
bonds issued before the war (except for the North Carolina Rail- 
road) it proposed to pay 40 per cent. of the principal; not on the 
bonds issued before the war, but the debt originating under the acts 
passed by democratic legislatures, no carpet-bag government, that 
is, none before the war, authorizing the governor of the State to sign 
and issue bonds at the rate of 40 per cent. on the dollar; and for all 
bonds issued during the war for public improvements and immedi- 
ately after the war, under acts passed prior to the war, they were to 
issue bonds for 25 per cent., but for all that portion of the carpet- 
bag debt which they admitted ought to be paid, which was a small 
portion of the debt proper, they proposed to pay 15 percent. That is 
the nature, as I understand it, of the adjustment proposed by the 
debt of: North Carolina. 


At this time the debt of the State was acknowledged to be $16,960,045 principal, 
and $10,160,182 interest. This was known as the recognized debt, and distinct from 
the special tax bonds. 


Which I believe was generally denominated the carpet-bag portion 
of the debt. This recognized debt was referred to in the message of 
the Senator from North Carolina, then governor, to the Legislature 
in the following language: 


It is out of the question for us to attempt to pay it at its face value. Indeed, I 
do not conceive that there is any moral obligation on us to do so, nor do our cred- 
itors expect it of us. Quite one-half of our property upon which our bonds were 
based was wantonly destroyed by consent of a large majority of those who held 
them, and no court of conscience — the earth would permit a creditor to destroy 
one-half of his security and claim full payment out of the remainder. But wecan 
and should pay something. 

And they proposed to pay, as I have said, 40 per cent. of the old 
debt before the war, and for the post bellum debt they proposed to 
pay 15 per cent. for that portion under the carpet-bag régime, as they 
said, and 25 per cent. for what properly belonged to themselves, in- 
curred under acts passed before the war. I believe that is a fair 
statement, and if I have fallen into any error it is unintentional, and 
I am sure the Senator from Nortb Carolina will at once correct me— 
indeed, I ask him to do so now. 

Mr. VANCE. If the Senator will permit me, three millions of that 
debt that the Senator from Louisiana has read about is paid dollar 
for dollar, because it is a statutory lien on the stock of the State in 
the North Carolina Railroad, and he ought to take that into account. 
Four and a half millions is commuted and three millions is paid dollar 
for dollar, making seven and a half millions; he ought to give credit 
for that as he goes on. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Well, I can afford to do that, I think, and still 
leave sixteen. millions principal and ten millions accrued interest as 
the recognized indebtedness, the unquestioned debt of the State of 
North Carolina. There is twenty-six millions, in round numbers, con- 
ceding all the Senator claims. If that be so, the proposition em- 
br: in the legislative act ‘ to compromise, commute, and settle”— 
to use the terms of the title of the act—the debt of North Carolina 
proposed to reduce it to less than four millions, wiping out twenty- 
odd millions by this process of scaling or repudiation. Idonot desire 
to deal in harsh names; but they proposed by this readjustment or 
commutation to strike out twenty-odd millions from twenty-six mill- 
ions of debt heretofore acknowledged as valid. 

Now, Mr. President, if I understood the Senator from North Caro- 
lina correctly, be stated in his speech that the Government of the 
United States iv submitting the so-called fourteenth amendment to 
the people of his State, and, to use his expression, compelling them 
to adopt it, practically taught them repudiation, and he justities the 
subsequent acts of his Legislature and of his State government in 
repudiating seven-eighths of the honest principal and interest of the 
debt, that debt which he admits to have been legal and binding and 
for which the State received one hundred cents on the dollar, only 
and entirely upon the ground that the Federal Government said that 
the debts incurred in an endeavor to overthrow the Constitution, dis- 
rupt the Union, and trample the flag under foot should not be paid. 
That is his entire justification as I understand. 

Moreover, if I understand the honorable Senator correctly, he jus- 
tifies the act of his Legislature up to the present moment, and thereby 

justifies as I think—and I am sure the record bears me out, save in 
the matter of the Louisiana State debt—the most unjustifiable as it 
is the most sweeping act of repudiation that disgraces the record or 
any State of the South. It more than bears out on examination all 
that the honorable Senator from Ohio said yesterday and all that the 
honorable Senator from Virginia said some weeks since in his speech 
regarding the State debt of North Carolina. This is more and worse 
than I expected the Senator from North Carolina to concede by far: 

Now, sir, I ask in conclusion to have read the extract that I have 


| marked from the International Review, Porter’s article on southern 


repudiation. 
The Secretary read as follows: 


The State of North Carolina wascomparatively free from debt until the year 1849. 
It had, previous to that time, indorsed or assumed the bonds of a few hundred 
thousand dollars issued by one or two of its first railroads. TheGeneral Assembly, 
at its session of 1848-'49, and 1850-51, authorized the issue of $490,000 of bonds of 
the registered class, without coupons, which were the first State bondsissued. At the 
same session (1848-'49,) the first coupon bonds were authorized, which were for the 
construction of the North Carolina Railroad from Goldsborough to Charlotte. The 
first of these bonds bore date January 1, 1853. Uuder various acts of the Legislature, 
large sums of money were voted during the next ten years, principally for the aid 
of railroads ; and at the opening of the war the debt of this State amounted to about 
ten million dollars. Tbe recognized debt, including bonds issued by the funding 
debt act of March 10, 1866, and August 20, 1868, amounted to $18,167,300. Under 
acts of the General Assembly, by which various classes of bonds were retired, this 
debt was largely reduced. The General Assembly of 1879 passed ‘An act to com- 
promise the amount and settle the State debt.” ‘The act provides that the bonds 
shall be exchanged for the principal of outstanding bonds some at 40 per cent., 
which are old, or ante-war bonds ; some at 25 per cent., which are bonds issued for 
certain railroads since the war; andsome at 15 per cent., which are the bonds 
issued under what are known as the funding acts of March 10, 1866, and August 20, 
1868. Of the $18,167,300 of debt there had been retired, to the date when the com- 
promise act of 1877 was passed, $2,484,255. 


* = * * * 7 * 


The bondholders were by no means Shylocks in this-case, and they were willing 
to offer a settlement which would have cost the State of North Carolina about 
$10,704,691. The State was able to pay the interest on this sum, and is able to do 
it to-day; and a sinking fund could have been created by which the principal of 
the debt might have been canceled within a Fa of thirty years. But unwise 
legislation preferred repudiation, and so they forcibly scaled down upward of eight- 
een million dollars bonds which they recognized as valid debt, and refused to rec- 
ognize upward of twelve million dollars more, which, it must be admitted bore 
upon its face the taint of corruption. Taxes in North Carolina are to-day very 
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igh. To pay the interést on a debt of $10,000,000 and defray the current expenses 
of the State, on the basis of the last few years, calls forabout one million two hun- 
dred thousand dollars. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I noti¢e in a State authority I have before me, a 
message to the Legislature, these words: 

Very little property is assessed anywhere within the neighborhood of its value. 

To that I wish to add that according to the same authority as that 
which the Secretary has just read the assessed valuation of real and 
personal property and the rate of taxation were as follows for the 
years named : 


aluati 
Mec bea' docdce cabbbc cesddc ceeded boceSevecdoc cdsncccasece cescecqneses $146, 390, 493 
BN aia RACER Sec iS el ceteec ce ccccc bounce tbcveesccsccteccsces 142, 308, 1 
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Tax, thirty-eight cents on the $100. 

This is the tax on all real and personal property. The assessed 
value, the chronicler says, is 60 percent. of the true valuation. That 
bears out the extract from the message of the governor I have just 
read. Last year the tax was only thirty-three cents on the hundred 
dollars. 

I have just this moment turned, and turned hurriedly to the New 
York Herald of to-day which has just been laid on my desk. It will 
be noticed, however, before I pass to that, from what has been read 
that the rate of taxation in North Carolina is thirty-eight cents on the 
hundred dollars, or less than one-half of 1 percent. In many North- 
ern States the rate of taxation is 14, and 2 per cent. in some cases, in 
some cases even higher, rates to which the people voluntarily submit 
rather than repudiate. ; 

Referring to the reports of transactions on the stock exchange in 
New York yesterday, I find in regard to the bonds of the Southern 
States that the issues of bonds of North Carolina under the act I 
have read having received I presume the sanction of the honorable 
Senator from North Carolina when he was governor, and since issued 
at the rate of forty cents, twenty-five cents, and fifteen cents on the 
dollar, so good is the credit of the State even with all that debt 
thus scaled so low (well known as it is by moneyed men)—some of 
the bonds of that State quoted on the New York stock exchange were 
sold yesterday for the enormous sum of nine cents on the dollar. 
Now will the Senator from North Carolina tell me how this is? 

Mr. VANCE. I want to ask my distinguished friend from Louis- 
iana—— 

Mr. KELLOGG. I am only seeking for information. 

Mr. VANCE. The Senator ought not to be talking about what he 
loes not know anything about. 

Mr. KELLOGG. ‘I state what the New York Herald eee to-day. 

Mr. VANCE. What bonds are those these reports are talking about ? 
Those are the bonds of his friends, the carpet-baggers, who had charge 
of North Carolina, that we have turned our backs upon. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Then these are the bonds of the repudiated por- 
tion of the debt. Is that it—the special-tax and other bonds ? 

é oe eee The special-tax bonds, the carpet-bag bonds of North 
arolina. 

Mr. KELLOGG. It seems that yesterday they were all the bonds 
that were sold in the market—at least all I can now find quoted. 

Mr. VANCE, Very likely. 

Mr. RANSOM. I have simply to say that I do not know whether 
any of the four percents of North Carolina were sold in New York 
yesterday or at any other time; but I know they are in demand now 
at 84 per cent., and are advancing every day. 

Mr. KELLOGG. There were large sales of North Carolina bonds, 
the honorable Senator will permit me to say, quoted in New York. 

Mr. VANCE. Read them if you please. What bonds are they ? 

Mr. KELLOGG. I find in the New York Herald of to-day : 
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These seem to be all the transactions at the stock exchange yes- 
terday. They seem to command some kind of price; they seem to 
command some price. 

Mr. RANSOM. These bonds which have been alluded to are the 
bonds which the State of North Carolina has declared she does not 
justly owe and which the State has put her foot upon and says she 
will never pay. Those bonds are quoted at seven or eight or nine 
cents on the dollar in New York; but the bonds to which my col- 
league alluded, the new bonds which have been issued in payment 
of the old debt are now selling above eighty-four cents on the dollar 
and advancing daily. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Very well. It seems these bonds have been tram- 
pled under foot without any test of their validity in the courts. Now 
{ ask the honorable Senator for information, what is the amount of 
these bonds on the market to-day? What is the amount of the entire 
indebtedness as represented by these bonds? I mean on the bonds 
recognized now by the State as the debt of the State extant. 
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Mr. VANCE. The debt is not all taken up as provided for. The 
bonds on the market now are about three million dollars. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Then there are $3,000,000 of bonds representing 
all the indebtedness of the State of North Carolina that is acknowl- 
edged and recognized by its State authorities, and upon which I 
assume they pay interest. These are the bonds which command 
eighty-odd cents on the dollar, and that $3,000,000, now in all the 
marts of the world, represents over twenty-six million dollars of debt 
that the State received par for, and which, up to the passage of the 
so-called funding or scaling or repudiating act, was ‘recognized as 
valid and binding. 

Mr. RANSOM. Not at all. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Here are the authorities: 

The debt of the State was $16,960,045 principal and $10,160,182 interest. This is 
known as the recognized debt and distinct from the special-tax bonds. 

This is in a State paper of 1878, when the honorable Senator from 
North Carolina, [Mr. VANCE,] who addressed the Senate a short time 
since, was governor of the State; and in his message referring to 
that he says: 

It is out of the question for us to attempt to pay it at its face value. 

And then he proposed some scheme of adjustment. Subsequently the 
Legislature passed an act that they called adjusting the debt, by which 
they proposed to pay the ante bellum debt at forty cents on the dollar 
and the debt issued prior to the war for public improvements at 
twenty-five cents, and the carpet-bag debt, which they recognized, 
leaving out the special-tax bonds which they repudiated, at fifteen 
cents on the dollar, and they issued $3,000,000 to represent all this old 
debt. Upon that process of scaling those bonds in the New York mar- 
ket command eighty, or eighty-two, or eighty-five cents, and the sen- 
ior Senator from North Carolina [Mr. RaNsoM] has just said that is 
the condition of the finances of the State of North Carolina. It has 
now that debt and that debt only to represent its enormous debt of 
over $26,000,000, which was admitted to be binding, and it commands 
but eighty-odd cents on the dollar. Further comment is unnecessary. 

Mr. VANCE. Mr. President, I desire to do something that perhaps 
ought to have been done in my original remarks, to read a statement 
made to me by a member of the committee of the Legislature of 
North Carolina which settled this debt, a gentleman for whose char- 
acter for integrity and usefulness I vouch. I have here his state- 
ment made to me since this controversy began as to what occurred 
when the proposition was made to settle this debt. As I had the 
honor of stating yesterday, a delegation of the creditors of North 
Carolina came to the Legislature to see what could be done. There 
was a conference, a frank and free conference between that delega- 
tion of the bondholders of the State and the legislative committee 
that had the debt matter in ch ,and here is the statement of that 
— member of that committes which I propose to read to the 

enate : 

The bondholders were before the committee several times with many statistics 
from which they argued that we could pay seventy-five cents and forty cents on our 
indebtedness. I showed them we now collected double the tax that we did before 
the war, and when we paid interest on only ten millions of debt that this increase 
in taxation in State, county, and cities on half of th» property that we had before 
the war, was caused by the —— —— forcing us to overturn our judicial 
system and repudiate all our confederate debts. It was agreed by the bondholders 
and the committee at the start that we should have a free and k conference 
and answer all pertinent questions when the ents were concluded on both 
sides. I requested that they inform the committee what they gave for their bonds, 
and when they pure them. They answered about 10 per cent. less, as I re- 
member, than we gave them in this bill, and they cheerfully agreed to accept that 
sum. 

Now, I want to know of the Senator from Louisiana if he was in- 
debted, which I hope he is not, and his creditor proposed to take a 
certain sum, would he feel that he was dishonored by ecg to give 
him the sum which he proposed himself to take and which was satis- 
factory tohim? I want to know if he, either as a public or private 
man, has attained such a height that he insists upon paying the 
creditor more than the creditor is willing to take ? 

Mr. PLUMB. Before the Senator from North Carolina sits down 
I would like to ask a question. I did not quite understand from the 
statement which he read whether the sum paid by the bondholders 
for their bonds was the sum that the State of North Carolina received 
or only the sum whicli they paid for them in the market at some 
time after they were issued. 

Mr. VANCE. It was the sum which the bondholders paid for them 
in the market, as I understand. 

Mr. PLUMB. And not the sum that the State of North Carolina 
received ? 

Mr. VANCE. Not the sum which the State of North Carolina had 
received. 

Mr. PLUMB. The issue, then, I understand to be somewhat in 
this way: North Carolina received par for her bonds and claimed 
the right to take them up at less than par because somebody by rea- 
son of a purchase in the market had got them for less, 

Mr. VANCE. For the first class the State received par. The bonds 
were nearly all at the time of the settlement in second hands; in 
other words, they were in the hands of speculators. The credit of the 
State had been destroyed by the action of thefriends of the Senator 
from Kansas who had control of our government, and the bonds 
were very low in the market. These bondholders purchased them on 
speculation in the market and confessed before the committee that 
the bill which was then before the committee and which subsequently 
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passed gave them 10 per cent. more than they had paid for the bonds 
in the market and that they were perfectly willing to accept that 


sum. 

Mr. PLUMB. Replying now to that part of the Senator’s remarks 
in which he says that the republican party by their act had destroyed 
the credit of his State, I beg leave to call his attention to the fact 
that after the people with whom he acts have wiped out all of the 
debt but $3,000,000 the bonds are now selling in the market, what is 
left of them, at about eighty cents on the dollar; and I should like 
to ask him what particular act he refers to as destroying the credit 
of North Carolina which was the act of the republican party ? 

Mr. VANCE. I presume that the Senator from Kansas did not 
hear my remarks this morning in which I showed that the carpet- 
bag government which had possession of the State of North Carolina 
mie the reconstruction acts, which was forced upon us by the dis- 
franchisement of our citizens and by military law, was the party that 
destroyed the credit of the State by issuing $22,000,000 or $23,000,000 
in bonds for various purposes and wasting the money and putting 
everything to ruin. 

Mr. HO. When that carpet-bag government came into power, 
before they did anything at that time, say a month before they came 
into power, what was the old, the then existing debt of the State 
selling for in the market ? 

Mr. VANCE. Iam unable to answer. 

Mr. HOAR. Was it five cents on the dollar? 

Mr. VANCE. No, sir. 

Mr. HOAR. So, when the Senator’s friends got through with it, 
the carpet-bag government taking possession, the credit of the State 

was not, according to its experienced governor's opinion, worth five 
cents on the dollar, and that was destroyed by the carpét-baggers. 

Mr. VANCE. That is a suggestion simply out of the head and 
imagination of the Senator from Massachusetts. I am unable now 
to say what the bonds were selling for; but up to that time there 
had been no kind of denial of the debt due by the State of North 
Carolina; and while we were not able to pay the accumulated in- 
terest, it had been funded by the issue of new bonds bearing 6 per 
cent. I presume they had a greater value in the market than five 
cents on the dollar; I know they had, but I am not able to give the 
exact figure now. 

Mr. KELLOGG. The Senator from North Carolina a moment since 

. asked me a distinct question. He asked me,if I understood him 
aright, whether I would feel dishonored if I were to pay that amount 
and that only which my creditor was willing to accept. I certainly 
would. If he had my note, and that note upon its face specified a 
sum that I declared by the terms of the note to be due him for a con- 
sideration received, I should feel bound to pay that sum, and should 

' fee] dishonored if I refused to pay it, especially if I had said to him, 
“Sir, I have put my property in such a condition,” or “I have gone 
out of the jurisdiction of any court to which you can appeal,” or “I 
have put myself in such a position that you cannot collect it, and 
you s take that or nothing else; if you do not take such an 
amount as I choose to give, I shall not pay you anything, either 
peactant or interest.” Then if acreditor in that condition, with that 

ind of option which my colleague [Mr. Jonas] a rg the other 
day that the creditors of Louisiana had, the option that the traveler 
has when a highwayman puts a pistol to his head and tells him to 
stand and deliver—with such an option if my creditor were to say, 
“ Well, sir, I will take twenty cents on the dollar” rather than get 
nothing, I should consider that he did it as a dernier ressort ; that he 
accepted it because he chose to take what he could; but that in his 
heart he thought, and thought justly, that I was a repudiator and a 
dishonest man. 

Mr. VANCE. Will the Senator allow me to ask him if he has any 

roof that the Legislature of North Carolina declared that the cred- 
itors should take that or nothing ? 

Mr. KELLOGG. The proofs are full itseemsto me. That was one 
branch that I Poe to go into; but I did not want to occupy the 
attention of the Senate so long. If the Senator desires me, I will 
show what he himself in his message when he was governor said—— 

Mr. VANCE. Said what? 

Mr. KELLOGG. Here it is—that referring to your State debt: 

It is out of the question for us to attempt to pay it at its face value— 


Mr. VANCE. Certainly. 

Mr. KELLOGG. 

Indeed I do not conceive that there is any moral obligation on us to do so—— 

Mr. VANCE. Certainly, I did say so. 

Mr. KELLOGG. That isin your own message to the Legislature 
of North Carolina. 

Mr. VANCE. At the same time I did not tell those gentlemen in 
me peed recommendation to the Legislature that if they did not 

© forty cents of the principal they could not get anything. The 

Senator has either to acknowledge that he is mistaken about that, 
or he has to prove that I did say so. 

Mr. KELLOGG. You say in your message that no court of con- 
science in the world—to use your expression : 


No court of conscience upon the earth would permit a creditor to destroy one- 


half of his security and claim full payment out of the remainder. But we can 
and should pay something. 


The words “can” and “should” pay something are italicized. The 





speech that the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. HoaR] quoted yes- 
terday as having been made by the Senator from North Coaitina 
breathed a more uncompromising spirit, as much as to say, “ You, 
people of the North, and you, people in Amsterdam and London, who 
own our bonds and have aa dollar for dollar for them, we have 
taken that money and hypothecated it, put it in our treasury, put it 
in improvements and to defray the expenses of the State govern- 
ment. Still we do not propose to pay you because there was a re- 
bellion or a war and a portion of our property or our assets has been 
eliminated ; though you hold these bonds abroad and are foreigners, 
commercial men, dealers in bonds, financiers, investors in New York, 
tutors, administrators, executors, savings-banks who represent the 
poorer class of people, though only one in ten thousand of you own 
our bonds, still since the fourteenth amendment prohibited the pay- 
ment of any debt incurred to maintain the war and thereby set us 
an example, we will not pay any of your debts, we will not pay any 
of our creditors, any of these widows or orphans, and we will go into 
the marts of the world dishonored as bankrupts and repudiators.” 

Mr. VANCE. I desire to interrupt the Senator from Louisiana a 
moment, with his permission. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Certainly. 

Mr. VANCE. The gentleman for proof of the that he made, 
that I said to the creditors if they did not take this they should have 
nothing, cites the speech that was quoted by the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yesterday, which I made in the valley of Virginia. Does 
the Senator know that that speech was made eighteen months after 
the bill was passed and the debt was compromised; and if so, how 
could it have gone backward and acted retroactively ? 

Mr. HOAR. The Senator will permit me to remark that he stated 
in that speech what he said to the creditor. He said, “ We fixed this 
thing up; we said to them, you just credit us with fifty cents in the 
dollar and we will pay you the balance.” That is the Senator’s own 
narrative of what he had said to the creditors of his State. 

Mr. VANCE. I think that the Senator from Massachusetts has 
strangely for a Massachusetts man fallen into some confusion as to 
tenses. I do not know that I said I told them that; because in point 
of fact my official utterances show thatI did not tell themthat. The 
Senator no doubt has the documents which contain all my official 
utterances concerning the public debt while governor of the State of 
North Carolina. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I have them. 

Mr. VANCE. At no time can tho Senator find that I ever did tell 
them that. I was reciting upon the stump the basis upon which we 
settled our debt in North Carolina, but that language was never used 
to the creditors. I never said it was, sir. 

Mr. KELLOGG. No, but the honorable Senator, when governor, 
in treating upon this question of the debt, said to the creditors of the 
State, “The debt is so much, $26,000,000, more or less, and we do not 
propose to pay half of it; and there is no court that ought to compel 
us ;” and in a speech that he made after that he simply enunciated 
what he enunciated in his message prior to the passage of that bill. 
The language points to it when he said this—— 

Mr. RANSOM. Will the Senator allow me to say—— 

Mr. KELLOGG. One moment. Let me finish. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. SAUNDERS in the chair.) The 
Senator from Louisiana declines to yield. 

Mr. KELLOGG. When speaking of the past he said: 

We just said we had lands and negroes; you took thenegroes, which were equal 
to the lands, away. Now you just creditus with fifty cents in the dollar, and we'll 
pay you the | ace. We settled it, and didn’t have anything to do with a presi-' 

ential election either. 

Sir, to whom was he saying this? He was saying it to the credit- 
ors, was he not? He was saying it tothe world. It was a public 
utterance which was going forth to the four corners of the land; and 
indeed he said yesterday, if I recollect aright, that this speech was 
published broadcast throughout the country. He was speaking of 
the politics of Virginia, but treating of the question of the debt of 
his State and the manner in which that debt had been dealt with by 
the people of his State. 

One word more. What does the honorable Senator say in view of 
these utterances of his and as to what the Legislature of his State 
did do? The Legislature for years failed to levy any tax whatever 
to pay the interest. They appealed to the creditors and said, as the 
honorable Senator himself did in his message which I have read, ‘We 
are not able to pay; at least if we have the ability we have not the 
inclination to pay this debt. We do not intend to pay it; we never 
intend to pay you more than fifty cents on the dollar; and in the 
mean time we will not levy any tax whatever or provide any manner 
or way by which you can receive one single penny of interest.” You 
not only said you would not pay half of the principal, but you said 
until your creditors came forward and settled upon the terms pro- 
posed by the Legislature you would pay no portion of the debt, and 
thereby eee your creditors, iri order to get a moiety of their 
principal and even a reduced rate of interest, to accept your repudi- 
ating or scaling proposition. Do you not call that dishonoring the 
credit of the State ? 

Mr. VANCE. Will the honorable Senator be kind enough to state 
wherein I ever said officially to the Legislature of North Carolina, 
that I would not pay any portion of the debt unless upon such term 
as I proposed ? 





1881. 


Mr. KELLOGG. We will settle this very quickly. I ask the hon- 
orable Senator if the Legislature of his State in passing the usual 
annual appropriation bill appropriated or made any provision what- 
ever for the payment of any interest upon any portion of that debt? 

Mr. VANCE. Certainly not. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Very well. 

Mr. VANCE. But still that does not answer my question. The 
Senator has undertaken to say that I said to the creditor, like a man 
on the highway with a pistol at his head, “you shall take this or 
nothing.” I say it is not true, sir, and though the Senator dodges well 
and adroitly I call upon him to show officially that that was what I 
said to the creditors of North Carolina. 

Mr. KELLOGG. From the time the war closed until the repub- 
lican governor went out and a democratic governor was reinstated 
in his place, as I understand—the Senator will correct mie if I mis- 
state it—an annual appropriation was made for the payment of the 
interest, though it was not collected ; and when the Senator’s part; 
went into power they failed to make any appropriation thencefort 
for any part of the interest on any of the debt good, bad, or indif- 
ferent, and while with one hand he refused to pay one cent of the 
interest, with the other he said to the creditors, ‘“‘ We do not intend 
to pay half of your principal.” Then they passed an act through 
their Legislature, approved by him if I mistake not—the Senator 
will correct me if I am in error—saying to the creditors, ‘‘ For that 
debt, for those bonds that you hold representing the debt that origi- 
nated before the war, for which we received par, we will pay only 
forty or fifty cents or less on the dollar, and we will issue to repre- 
sent that forty cents or less bonds on which we will pay 4 per cent. 
interest,” and to those who hold the bonds that represented the debt 
of the State issued under laws passed prior to the war and during 
the war, for which the State received money at par or approximating 
par, they said, ‘‘ We will pay you twenty-five cents; and to you, gen- 
tlemen in the North or abroad, who hold that portidn of the bonds 
of the carpet-bag or republican government that we are willing to 
take into account, we will pay you fifteen cents on the dollar;” and 
then they provided that no other bonds should be issued but those. 
When they said to the creditor, ““We will not pay interest, we will 
not pay you more than forty cents or twenty-five cents or fifteen 
cents, as the case may be,” and there is the law spread upon the stat- 
ute-book, interdicting the payment of anything else except upon 
those terms. If that is not pretty nearly, figuratively speaking, put- 
ting a pistol at the head of a creditor and compelling him to accept 
that proposition or nothing, then I do not know what is. 

Mr. VANCE. I want once more to remark that I have never known 
in the time of my brief career a Senator or anybody else who could 
make as many mistakes in as short a time as the Senator from Louisi- 
ana. He speaks of an act that I approved when governor of the 
State. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I said the Senator would correct me if I made a 
mistake. 

Mr. VANCE. Of course if I undertook that job I should have a 
contract. 

Mr. KELLOGG. It is a very simple matter, a matter of proof. 

Mr. VANCE. If I should undertake to correct all the gentleman’s 
mistakes I should have to send for some provisions and be kept here 
for the next two weeks. In the first place, the governor does not 
approve bills. 

Mr. KELLOGG. They become laws without his approval, then ; 
that is all. 

Mr. VANCE. I was here in the Senate looking into the face of the 
Senator from Louisiana when that bill was passed. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Very well. 

Mr. VANCE. There is about as much correctness in all the rest of 
his statements in relation to the public debt of North Carolina as 
there was as to the circumstances under which the bill was passed. 
The whole truth is that the State of North Carolina never repudiated 
any of her debt; she never turned her back upon any of her debt. 
She funded the interest by the issue of new bonds when she could not 
pay the interest. The power was taken away from her people by the 
Legislature elected under the reconstruction acts to which I have so 
often adverted ; and when we finally got the power we settled the 
debt by the act which has been so often read here, and settled it with 
the full and free consent of the creditors of the State. When the 
honorable Senator asks us to believe that he would consider that dis- 
honorable and would insist on paying more than the creditors asked, 


I am compelled to say as was said by Him of old, “I have not found 
so great faith, no, not in Israel.” 


Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, I do not pretend to assert that the 
Senator is not correct. Indeed, I assume that he did not approve the 
act as governor. Sir, I said that act was —_ by the Legislature 
of North Carolina. That is not denied. stated the terms of the 
act, and that is not denied. I have not the dates before me; I have 
pa this subject but a cursory examination. It was only since the 

onorable Senator took the floor this morning that I sent for these 
documents. I knew nothing about the debt of the State until then. 
I did state I thought the honorable Senator approved the act, and 
that he would correct me if I was in error. He said nothing; but he 
now corrects me, and says that he did not approve the bill. What of 
that? Itwas alaw. The Senator says that it is not n for the 
governor of North Carolina to approve a bill. I did not know that; 
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I have not examined their constitution; but what I asserted was 
that such a law was passed, and that it conformed to the expressed 
views of the Senator when governor and in his public speeches. I 
read from his message addressed to the Legislature when he was 
governor uttering the sentiments embodied in thatact. I did assert, 
what I reiterate, and the honorable Senator will correct me if I am 
in error, that no appropriation was ever made by his Legislature for 
the payment of any of the interest upon the bonds that they them- 
selves acknowledged and recognized as part of their valid debt; and 
they pleaded their inability to pay it in full and provided to pay it by 
the scaling process, as I have already stated; and this was done, as the 
honorable Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar] suggests, when 
their rate of taxation was really lower than the rate paid by many 
of the Northern States. If I have committed any error of fact and 
have not stated the record correctly I shall be very glad at any time 
to be corrected. The Senator approved the act, as I am reminded by 
the Senator from New Hampshire, [Mr. BLarr,] in one way. His 
party Legislature passed the act, and as it was in conformity with the 
suggestions or sentiments declared in his message I suppose it may 
be said that he approved the doctrine of refunding or scaling, by 
whatever term it may be called, that his party resorted to. 

I see that North Carolina under the funding act of 1866 has bonds 
upon the market, and a large number of those bonds were sold yester- 
day. I ask the Senator from North Carolina for information, for I 
confess I do not know myself—I have not investigated the matter— 
what was the funding act of 1866? 

Mr. VANCE. If the Senator wants an answer, I have stated in my 
opening speech this morning—— 

Mr. KELLOGG. I did not hear all of the Senator’s speech. 

Mr. VANCE. That the funding act of 1866 was to fund the matur- 


ing interest that we were not able to pay, by the issue of new bonds 
at 6 per cent. 


Mr. KELLOGG. I see that there was $6,000 in one block of those 
bonds sold yesterday, and they rate from seventeen to seventeen and 
one-half cents on the dollar. Those are bonds issued under the funding 
act of 1866. 


Mr. VANCE. Those are bonds not yet funded under this new act. 


Those are bonds which the creditors have not brought in; they are 
outstanding. 


Mr. KELLOGG. They were funded once. 

Mr. RANSOM. Dollar for dollar. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Dollar for dollar; but what they represent is the 
interest that accrued on the debt prior to the date of the funding act, 
namely, in 1866. Then the bonds that were sold yesterday at seven- 
teen cents on the dollar are issued under the authority of the Legis- 
lature of the State, as I assume, representing indebtedness in the 
nature of accrued interest on old bonds issued before the war. There 
is a little more of the pistol practice. Then they give a bond worth 
seventeen cents to-day or yesterday representing the interest that had 
accrued on the debt prior to the war, and that is all they give. 

Mr. RANSOM. Mr. President, I do not propose this morning to 
enter into any discussion of this question, for reasons that are very 
satisfactory to me; but if I can have the attention of the Senate for 
a moment, I will satisfy the country, I will satisfy the Senate, I will 
satisfy every person who can feel an interest in this question, that 
the statements which have been made here this morning in reference 
to the bonds of North Carolina and in reference to her credit should 
have no weight anywhere. 

Words in reference to money matters, as we all know, are worth 
but little. Of all subjects in the world rhetoric is perhaps most 
worthless when applied to financial questions. When we treat of 
questions of money men who deal in that subject wish facts, and 
nothing but facts will satisfy their minds. 

Let me put under foot at once the assertion that the credit of 
North Carolina is not good and ought not to be good. The state- 
ment has been made here upon the casual and, as it is called, the 
cursory reading of the small print in a newspaper, that although 
North Carolina had but $3,000,000 of her new consolidated bonds on 
the market those bonds were now discredited and brought but 
eighty-five cents on the dollar. I see before me, and I am very 
happy to see him in his seat, the late Secretary of the Treasury, the 
distinguished Senator from Ohio, [Mr. SHERMAN.] I ask him here, 
and I ask him in confidence, if eighty-five cents is not a high price 
for 4 per cent. State bonds? The Senator will pardon me for appeal- 
ing to him, for he is the best authority I see here; I have not time 
to send for books; and I ask him if eighty-five cents on the dollar 
for 4 per cent. State bonds is not a high price, is not a good price ? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I should say that upon the general run of the 
market for State bonds that would be about a fair price for a 4 per 
cent. bond. ar As 

Mr. RANSOM. I thank the Senator from Ohio; it was what I 
knew I had a right to expect from his candor and intelligence. 
Though it has been held up before the country to-day that North Car- 
olina credit is below par, I establish the fact by the highest authority 
known in this country that the bonds of her new consolidated loan 
are selling to-day at eighty-five cents on the dollar. The inquiry 
was made with an air of triumph to know what would be thought of 
the credit of a State when her bonds with $3,000,000 in the market 
were only bringing eighty-five cents. The Senator from Ohio, the 
best authority in this country on that question, says that is a fair 
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price for such a bond. The same ratio applied to a 6 per cent. bond 
‘would make it above par. If these had been 6 per cent. bonds sell- 
ing below par, the allegation which was made on this floor to-day 
— have some justice in it. 
hen North Carolina four percents, under her new loan, bring on 
Wall street, New York, the highest price that any 4 per cent. bond 
brings, or as high a price, as the Senator from Ohio says, as such 
bonds usually bring, it will not do to say that her name is discred- 
ited. Wise men, wealthy men, the money brokers of New York, will 
not pay a high price for a dishonored bond, and when J show you 
‘that they pay eighty-five cents on the dollar for North Carolina 4 
‘per cent. bonds of the new loan, I show that by the judgment, by the 
authority, by the money of the capitalists of this country, the credit 
of that State is fair and . I stand upon that fact, upon that 
authority ; and with that I hurl back and kick and spit upon every 
word that is said against the fair name of my State. 

I have said that I do not mean to go into this discussion to-day, 
and I shall not trust myself to go into it. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Ido not propose to let the Senator from North 
Carolina escape in that manner. The Senator from North Carolina 
now is diverting the question. I appeal to the Senate; it was a mere 
incident in the course of the discussion in regard to the status of the 

‘State of North Carolina touching the debt of that State, in which in- 
cidentally as a side issue, allusion or been made to the quota- 
tions in the New York market of the bonds of his State, the question 
came up what they rated at. Some I showed, issued under the fund- 
ing act of 1866, rated at seventeen or eighteen cents on the dollar, 
and the old bonds not funded at nine cents on the dollar. 

Mr. RANSOM. May I interrupt the Senator? 

Mr. KELLOGG. Certainly. 

Mr. RANSOM. I did not think it necessary to state before, but I 
will state now what I did not care to mention before. Although the 
Senator quoted the special tax bonds and the consolidated bonds of 
1868, if he had looked a little more carefully into this paper which 
he had read casually and cursorily he would have seen that North 
Carolina fours consolidated sold at eighty-five cents. There it is, [in- 
dicating. ] 

Mr. KELLOGG. I have not pretended to controvert it; I have 
not said anything about it. 

Mr. RANSOM. Here is the statement. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Certainly. I turned to the honorable Senator 
and I asked him how it was, and he said those were the old bonds. 
“Very well,” said I; “I see they are quoted here.” Now he finds a 
paper containing a quotation in New York of the 4 per cent. bonds 
at 85 per cent., and he tells me with some “— of triumph, unneces- 
sarily, I think, that if I had looked further I should have discovered 
what he intimates was an error on my part. That isaside issue. He 
appeals to the ex-Secretary of the Treasury to know if that is not a 
fair price for a Southern State bond. I think the Secretary of the 
Treasury has stated correctly that it is on a State bond; but the hon- 
orable Senator from New York, [Mr. PLatt,] who is conversant with 
those matters, will tell you that there is scarcely a school-district 
bond or a bond issued by any incorporated city in the great State of 
New York drawing 4 per cent. but that is above par. He will tell 
you that the bonds of corporations in the great city of New York, that 
the bonds of counties and the bonds of his State and of other States 
rate at above par when drawing only 4 per cent. interest, which 
goes to show that the canker of repudiation, if it has existed, does 
affect the credit of a State. The question at issue is not the question 
what the rate of a 4 per cent. bond is, whether the bonds of the State 
of North Carolina, compressed and ginned down from $26,000,000, 
admitted to be the legitimate debt for which the State received par, 
to $3,000,000, and ginned down and by a double-twisted hydraulic 
pressure put into $3,000,000, drawing 4 per cent., with all the resources 
of the State ete giving pledges to pay that interest, rate at 
eighty-five cents in New York. That does not seem to be a very high 
rate for $3,000,000 out of $26,000,000, to say nothing of the $15,500,000 
that they repudiated aside from that; for the debt was over forty- 
one million dollars, principal and interest, when they started, and 
there are but $3,000,000 now to show for it. That is the vital point; 
that is the question in controversy. It is “a new way of paying old 
debts,” and it is to that I was addressing myself. 

The question broadly before the Senate is not the particular side 
issue of whether the bonds rate at eighty-five cents, or whether the 
honorable Senator from North Carolina [Mr. VANCE] approved that 
law, or whether it is necessary that any law shall be approved by the 
governor of North Carolina; but the Senator from North Carolina 
comes into the Senate this morning and in answer to a statement 
made by the Senator from Virginia [Mr. MAHONE] some days ago and 
yesterday by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar] undertakes 
to arraign their statements, and to say that the reputation of his 
State regarding the finances of the State, regarding the debt of the 
State, is not questionable; that if it is not above reproach, he can at 
least justify it. I undertake to say that upon the showing he has 
made, in the face of the record, he cannot justify that act of open 
= patent repudiation of seven-eighths of the debt. He cannot do 
that 





at. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Having answered the question of the honorable 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. RaNsoM] according to my judg- 
ment correctly, I desire to state that, as I understand, the debt of 
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North Carolina was scaled down in this way: All the ante-war debt, 
the old debt of the State, was paid at the rate of forty cents on the 
dollar. The debt that was issued after the war was paid at the rate 
of twenty-five cents on the dollar without interest—a debt that was 
acknowledged to be a valid debt. The $12,000,000 of debt referred 
to by the Senator from North Carolina farthest from me, [Mr. VANCE, ] 
which was issued to railroad companies, was repudiated entirely. 
That I understand is the actual fact in regard to the North Carolina 
debt. I donot care to enter into a discussion about it, because I have 
not the figures before me, but I presume she reduced it from some 
twenty-six million dollars, acknowledged to be due, to about three 
million dollars, or thereabont. 

Mr. RANSOM. I did not intend to have another word to say, but 
I know the Senator from Ohio desires to reach the truth in this mat- 
ter. The conclusion to which he comes would do our State injustice, 
and would do violence to the facts. He has substantially stated the 
facts in relation to the condition of the North Carolina debt correctly, 
but a part of that debt, the ante-war debt, as he designates it, did 
notenter into thissettlement. Why ? That debt constituted what are 
known as the North Carolina Railroad construction bonds; and there 
is what my colleague calls a statutory lien upon the stock of the road 
for the payment of the interest on those bonds, and the holders of 
— bonds are now receiving 6 per cent., paid semi-annually, upon 
them. 

Mr. SHERMAN. From the railroads? 

Mr. RANSOM. Yes, sir; from the railroads; the State’s interest 
which it held in the railroads. The stock of the railroads was bound 
to the State for these bonds, and the State binds that stock for the 
payment of them. So there isin the neighborhood of $3,000,000 to 
be added to the $3,000,000 of which the Senator speaks. 

Then, if I may further instruct the Senator from Obio, (I use that 
word with very great respect,) even before that time, under a statute 
to which my colleague did not allude to-day, North Carolina immedi- 
ately after the war tried to settle a great part of her debt,and did 
settle a large part of it in this way : to every creditor that she had, 
owning stock in all the railroads and canals in the State which she 
had borrowed money to construct, she made a proposition to come in 
and take that stock for her bonds issued upon those works, at par. 
A large amount, I do not know what amount, though, of the North 
Carolina debt was settled in that way. 

I desire furthermore to say—and I thank the Senator from Ohio for 
giving me the opportunity of saying it—that I am informed by gen- 
tlemen who were on the committee of the North Carolina Legislature 
who settled this debt, and I have been informed by a large number 
of Senators upon this floor who are interested in the debt, that the 
settlement was satisfactory to the creditors of North Carolina. Hours, 
days, nights were consumed at Raleigh in the arrangement of that 
debt 


Let me say, Mr. President, to the credit of our State that when the 
bill settling the North Carolina debt was passed it was voted for 
irrespective of party. I have the vote here, if any gentleman desires 
to see it. The act was voted for by both parties; it was approved by 
all the people of our State; it was approved by the creditors, I be- 
lieve universally ; it has been accepted ; and every bond that can be 
heard of has been brought in and funded under that settlement. As 
an evidence that that settlement was honorable, as an evidence that 
it was equitable, as proof conclusive that it was fair, I hold up to the 
country here to-day the fact that on Wall street yesterday North Car- 
olina four percents brought eighty-five cents on the dollar. . 

Mr. ROLLINS. And six percents sold for seventeen cents on the 
dollar. 

Mr.RANSOM. Those are the bonds that are still to be funded. 
What does the flippant statement of an uninformed Senator amount 
to against the judgment of the men who put their money in these 
North Carolina bonds? It has been eloquently said on this floor that 
one of the great misfortunes, or perhaps one of the good fortunes, of 
dishonored credit is that the person who dishonored his credit could 
make no further debt, and that has been held up in financial works 
against a glorious State in this Union; but here North Carolina can 
make a new debt and her bonds sell to-day at eighty-five cents on the 
dollar—a fair price, a good.price, a high price for four percents. 

Mr. ROLLINS. I merely wish to suggest in reply to the honorable 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Ransom] that it seems\to me the 
price which is paid in the New York market to-day, about seventeen 
cents on the dollar, for six percents authorized by the act of 1866 is 
a fairer indication of the credit of North Carolina than the price of 
a bond which actually costs, owing to the repudiation or scaling- 
down process, perhaps 250 and which brings 82 or 85. 

One word more, Mr. President, while I am upon my feet. There 
has been some allusion made to a carpet-bag governor from New 
Hampshire. I want to ask the Senator from North Carolina how 
long it takes to make a northern man a citizen of North Carolina ? 
How many years has a man got to live there before he is recognized 
as anything but a carpet-bagger ? 

Mr. VANCE. If the Senator will allow me I will answer him. 

Mr. ROLLINS. I should like to know, and the people of this coun- 
try would like to know, how long it is necessary for a man from a 
Northern State to live in a Southern State before he will be recog- 
nized as anything but a carpet-bagger ? : 

Mr. VANCE. fe he brings a trunk about twenty-four hours will 
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and hunts around in the purlieus of a 


-do. If he brings a carpet- 
gin to operate with for an election it 


city for some colored man to 
takes a longer time. [Laughter.] 

Mr. ROLLINS. The gentleman to whom the Senator’ from North 
Carolina alluded did carry his trunk to North Carolina many years 
ago, and he carried with him not only his own money, but the money 
of ara — of New Hampshire. He has planted it upon the 
soil of North Carolina, and now here, at this late day, fifteen years 
after, you are talking about the carpet-baggers of New Hampshire 
who had gone down and settled upon your soil. What we want to 
know in the Northern States is how long have we got to live there 
before you will recognize us as citizens of your State? I have put 
some money into the Southern States; I have been down there and 
spent some money in Florida, for instance. I hope they will not call 
me a are if by and by I go down there and live for fifteen 
years. I hope by that time at least they will be willing to recognize 


me as a citizen of that State. 

Mr. VANCE. Will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. ROLLINS. Certainly. 

Mr. VANCE. He alluded to some citizen of his State who went to 
North Carolina, and planted his money on the soil, and so forth. I 
do not know who it was. I should like to ask the Senator who it 


was. 

Mr. ROLLINS. The Senator alluded to a New Hampshire governor 
of North Carolina. 

Mr. VANCE. Oh, no, I did not; I beg pardon. 

Mr. ROLLINS. A New Hampshire carpet-bagger. 

Mr. VANCE. No; I said that the State of New Hampshire loaned 
the governor of the State of North Carolina money to arm a motley 

crowd to make war upon the liberties of our people. That is what 
I said. 

Mr. ROLLINS. The Senator from North Carolina alluded to car- 

t-baggers; I did not catch the whole of his remark. I supposed 

e alluded to one of our citizens who had gone down there. I may 
be mistaken in that respect, but I am not mistaken as to the real facts 
in the case. Iam not mistaken as to the general idea that is enter- 
tained in the Southern States with reference to carpet-baggers. I 
know what I state to be true. 

Mr. President, I did not purpose at this time, and I do not now, to 
detain the Senate with a discussion of this question; but there is 
one other feature to which I wish to call the attention of the Senate 
and the country. While gentlemen upon the otherside, the Senators 
from North Carolina, for instance, are so shocked at the idea that we 
upon this side of the Chamber should dare under any circumstances 
to give a vote for a readjuster of Virginia, they have supported upon 
that side for any and every office of the Government, no matter how 
large or how small, the strongest and the boldest repudiators in the 
land, and not even my friend from Delaware [Mr. BAYARD] is shocked. 
That is what I have tosay. You gentlemen are disturbed in your 
nightly dreams, you are horrified because we upon this side, forsooth, 
determine to vote for a readjuster of Virginia, who purposes to read- 
just in some way the debt of that great State, when we find he is 
with us upon all important questions, when we find that he is with 
us upon the question of a free ballot and an honest count, and we see 
fit to support him, you are shocked; but you are not disturbed by re- 
pudiation in Louisiana, you are not disturbed by repudiation in North 
Carolina, you are not disturbed by the repudiation of your friends 
all through the South, you are not disturbed by the repudiation 
which has taken place in this country in democratic States, and in 
democratic States alone. You are only disturbed when we under 
some circumstances dare to vote or indicate a purpose to vote for 
Riddleberger, of Virginia. 

_ VANCE. Will the Senator yield to me one moment for a ques- 
tion 

Mr. ROLLINS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. VANCE. When the Senator states that Mr. Riddleberger is 
with him in favor of a free ballot and an honest count, I should like 
to ask him what is the difference between counting a man out of the 
votes he has got and counting him out of the money that is due him ? 
Clasemee. | 

Mr. ROLLINS. You have tried both; you ought to be able to 
answer that question yourself. [Laughter. ] 

Mr. RANSOM. Mr. President—— 

Mr. ROLLINS. I want to say a word myself. 

Mr. VANCE. The Senator does not answer my question. 

Mr. ROLLINS. I say to the Senator from North Carolina that you 
have tried both experiments in your State and ought to know. 

Mr. VANCE. I say to the Senator from New Hampshire that I 
have not tried either. 

Mr. ROLLINS. You have denied the right to cast a free vote—— 

Mr. VANCE. I have not tried either. 

Mr. ROLLINS. You have repudiated your debt. 

Mr. VANCE. And the Senator knows | have not tried either. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New Hampshire 
has the floor. 

Mr. VANCE. The Senator cannot substantiate that charge by 
dodging it in that way. I have not tried either. My State has not 
tried either. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 
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Mr. VANCE. The assertion was witty, but it lacked truth. 
Mr. DAWES. Youcounted out fifty centson the dollar on all your 


debt. 

Mr. VANCE. The Senator knows very well what that assertion is 
based upon. He knows very well that the Government of the United 
States deprived us in North Carolina of half of our property. 

Mr. DAWES. Yes, but—— 

Mr. ROLLINS. I have the floor. ' 

Mr. VANCE. We were willing to submit and anxious—— 

Mr. ROLLINS. I think I am entitled to the floor, and I guess I 
will keep it. 

Mr. DAWES. I do know that the Government of the United States 
deprived the Senator from North Carolina and his coadjutors of the 
power of making slaves work for them for nothing; and he delib- 
erately avows that for that offense of the United States against the 
power to enslave men he will pay but fifty cents and forty cents on 
the dollar of his honest debts. 

Mr. ROLLINS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. VANCE. I hope the honorable Senator from New Hampshire 
will not farm out the floor to his friends to strike at me and not allow 
me the privilege of striking back. 

Mr. ROLLINS. But I have the floor. 

Mr. VANCE. I want to ask the Senator from Massachusetts a 
simple question, if the honorable Senator from New Hampshire will 
be kind enough to yield. 

Mr. ROLLINS. I may say—— 

Mr. VANCE. Just one question, and then I will leave off; If will 
sign a bond to quit. 

r.ROLLINS. Will you pay forty centsonthedollar? [Laughter. } 

Mr. VANCE. I will pay a hundred. [Laughter.] I want to ask 
the honorable Senator from Massachusetts if his ancestors did not 
bring those slaves over here to this country in ships provided by the 
people of Massachusetts and sell them to the people of the South? 

Mr. DAWES. Is that any reason why you should cheat your hon- 
est creditors? [Laughter.] 

Mr. ROLLINS. There is one—— 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. Will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. ROLLINS. No; I wil! not yield at this moment; by and by I 
will give way. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. You alluded to Florida, ° 

Mr. ROLLINS. I will hear you by and by, after I get on a little 
further. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. Let me ask one qnestion. 

Mr. ROLLINS. I cannot yield now. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New Hampshire 
has the floor and declines to yield. 

Mr. ROLLINS. Before I leave the subject I want to say one other 
thing, and that is, that the gentlemen upon the other side of the 
Chamber, unless they have been most wickedly misrepresented, would 
have been quite willing to have received the vote of the Senator from 
Virginia, [Mr. MaHoneE,] and to have made any arrangement with 
him that would have inured to their benefit and given them the con- 
trol of the Senate. 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. But we would not have bought it. 

Mr. ROLLINS. You wanted to make arrangements, but you could 
not doit. You made your offers, but ‘they were spurned. It would 
have been all right if you had received the vote of the Senator from 
Virginia; it would have been all proper for you to have done it, but 
it is all wrong for us, in yourestimation. A great difference it makes 
whose bull it is that gores the ox. It is all right if you could have 
had the vote of the Senator from Virginia, although he was elected 
in spite of you, in spite of your democratic organization in Virginia, 
in spite of all the combined efforts of the great democratic party. 
He was elected a Senator upon this floor, and because he dares to 


Stand up here and vote in accordance with his convictions he is 


denounced ; ostracism is threatened, as the Senator from South Car- 
olina [Mr. BUTLER] told us in the campaign last fall that ostracism 
and contempt had been heaped upon Longstreet, over and over again. 
It is all right when you can receive the benefit, but all wrong for us. 
Now I will listen to what the Senator from Florida has to say. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. I wish to ask a question of the Senator 
from New Hampshire, and he knows very well there is no malice 
in it, because he alluded to the fact that he made an investment in 
my State, which I sincerely hope will prove to be profitable, for I 
know he will manage it well. I desire to know whether that invest- 
ment was made at a time when the State was under the control of 
the democrats or whether it was made under republican control ? 

Mr. ROLLINS. It has been made under both. I do not think it 
has improved under democratic administration, I hope it will pan 
out well in the end, for I have great faith in the State of Florida, 
and particularly in that portion of it where I happened to invest. 
There are many very respectable people there; and I hope that by 
and by, if I and other citizens of the North wish to go down there 
to live, we will not have to stay there fifteen or twenty years before 
the people of Florida will recognize us as something else besides 
carpet-baggers. That isthe point Ihave tomake. Ifmy friend from 
Florida, whom I esteem so much, should have his way, [ think it 
would not require a residence of fifteen years in that State to make 
a citizen of a man, even though he bea Yankee. That is all I have 
to say on this point. 
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never had the great pleasure of being in New Hampshire—— 
Mr. ROLLINS. You ought to go there. 


Mr. RANSOM. I anticipate such a visit with a great deal of joy, 
for I have great respect for that people; I have great respect for their 
intelligence. I donot believe the Senator from New Hampshire had 
real faith in the statements which he has made here about repudia- 
tion in the South, or he never would have carried his money to one 


of those States. 


Mr. ROLLINS. I put some of it there before they began the work 


of repudiation. 
. RANSOM. Since, too. 
Mr. ROLLINS. Yes, I did; but I had to stay with my money. 
[Laughter.] The gentleman will understand me—— 
Mr. RANSOM. I thought you would stay with it. 


Mr. ROLLINS. Certainly. I have no unkind feelings toward the 
South. I would vote for a measure that would benefit the State of 
North Carolina or South Carolina or Georgia or Florida just as 
quickly as I would vote for a measure that would benefit my own State 
of New Hampshire. All we ask of you, gentlemen, is fair play; all 


we ask of you is honest and square treatment of our citizens when 
they go there; all we ask of you is that you shall give us in those 


States a free and fair ballot, for we are just as much interested in that 


as you are yourselves. We do not want you to send men to the other 
branch of Congress by means of fraud, intimidation, and tissue ballots, 
as many have been sent there within the last six or eight years, but 
we want men sent there by a free and fair election, who represent 
the honest voters of those States. That is what we ask at your hands. 
Give us that, and we will show you that we at the North are not to 
be outdone in generosity or magnanimity. 

Mr. DAWES. Now I hope we shall have a vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion of the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. PENDLETON] to indefinitely postpone the reso- 
lution of the Senator from Massachusetts, [Mr. DAWES. } 

Mr. PENDLETON. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion of the 
Senator from Ohio, that the Senate proceed to the consideration of 
executive business. [Putting the question.] The noes seem to have 


it. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. BECK, (when his name was called.) I am paired with the 
Senator from Maine, [Mr. Ha.xz,] who is now absent. I should vote 
“yea” if he were here. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania, (when his name was called.) On 
this question I am paired with the Senator from South Carolina, [ Mr. 
BUTLER. } 

Mr. GROVER, (when his name was called.) I am paired with the 
Senator from Nebraska, [Mr. VAN WYCK. ] 

Mr. LOGAN, (when his name was called.) I am paired for the day 
with the Senator from Mississippi, [Mr. GEORGE. ] 

Mr. SEWELL, (when his name was called.) I am paired with my 
coll e, [Mr. McPHERson. ] 

Mr. WALKER, (when his name was called.) My colleague [Mr. 
GARLAND] is paired with the Senator from Vermont, [Mr. EDMUNDS. ] 
I am paired with the Senator from Colorado, [Mr. HILL. ] 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. JONES, of Nevada, (after having voted in the negative.) I 
withdraw my vote. I am paired with my colleague, [Mr. Farr. ]} 

The result was announced—yeas 26, nays 27; as follows: 


YEAS—26. 
Bayard, Farley, Johnston, Ransom, 
Brown, Gorman, Jonas, Saulsbury, 
Call, Groome, Jones of Florida, Slater, 
Camden, Hampton, Lamar, ance, 
Cockrell, Harris, Morgan, Vest. 
Coke, Hill of Georgia, Pendleton, 
Davisof W.Va., Jackson, Pugh, 
: NAYS—27. 
Allison, Edgerton, Kellogg, Platt of Conn., 
aatheny, i" MeDill = - New York, 
; ©, cMillan, jumb, 
Burnside, Harrison, Mahone, Rollins, 
Cameron of Wis., Hawley, Miller, Sawyer, 
Conger, Hoar, Mitchell, Sherman. 
Dawes, Ingalls, Morrill, 
ABSENT—23. 

Beck, Fair, Jones of Nevada, Teller, 
Butler, Garland, Logan, Van Wyck, 
Cameron of Pa., George, McPherson, Voorhees, 

iF Grover, Maxey, Walker, 
Davis of Illinois, Hale, Saunders, Williams. 
Edmunds, Hill of Colorado, Sewell, 


. So the Senate refused to proceed to the consideration of executive 
usiness. 

Mr. CALL. Mr. President—— 

Mr. DAWES. Nothing is in the way of taking a vote upon the 
resolution. 
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Mr. RANSOM. Only one word in reply to my kind friend from 
New Hampshire, if he will pardon me. I do not know what he has 
done with himself, but he has satisfied me that he is not serious in 
the charges that he is making against the Southern States. I have 


















The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Florida has the: 
oor. 
Mr. DAWES. I beg-the Senator’s pardon. I did not observe that 


he rose. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. The Senator from Florida yields to me for a. 
few moments. I think the criticism by New England of other por- 
tions of this country deserves some little attention at least. I have 
been surprised frequently not only to-day but heretofore at the moral 
and political superiority that the people of New England assume over 
the people of other sections of the country. I have no doubt there 
are very many fine people in the New England States; I have no 
doubt there are many good people, honest people, upright people in 
all the walks of life, but when New England Senators on this floor.- 
assume the prerogative over other people in reference to morality: 
and politics, they ought, in my opinion, to begin to look a little at: 
their own records 

As I came to the Senate this morning I happened to buy a book 
written by one of New England’s own distinguished poets, Whittier, 
entitled “The King’s Missive,” and on the very opening pages the 
poet narrates in poetry the early traditions of the people of Massa- 
chusetts, and he tells how they persecuted the poor Quakers in those 
early times. From that day to this there has been a persecuting 
spirit manifested by some of the people of New England toward their 
brethren in other parts of the country, and we have had an exempli- 
fication of it to-day in the criticisms of the Senator from Massachu- 
setts and the Senator from New Hampshire in reference to the people 
of the Southern States. I presume they could find, if they were dis- 
posed to look around their own door-sills, objects there that ought to 
engage their attention, but their benevolence and charity are of that 
expansive kind which looks away from home to ascertain what they 
can do for people in remote sections of the country. 

I read not very long since that there had been in the New England 
States within the last year six hundred divorces granted, and two 
hundred of the number were granted in the State of Massachusetts. 
I really think that before the Senators from Massachusetts take hold 
of the doctrine of readjusting a State debt they had better go to 
work to readjust the marriage relations in their own State. I donot 
find any fault with the people of New England; they are like other 

eople. 

Mr. HOAR. I want to ask my friend from Delaware if the fear of 
divorce gives him any personal alarm? [Laughter.] 

Mr. SAULSBURY. If I lived in New England I conscientiously 
believe that I should be afraid to enter into the marriage relation for 
fear of the contamination from that source. [Laughter.] But we 
frequently hear these gentlemen lecturing southern people, and to- 
day they are arraigning the noble State of North Carolina for the repu- 
diation, as they allege, of herdebt. If they turned their attention to 
their own factory hands and tried to improve the condition of that 
class of their people—a class which is held in as abject slavery to-day 
as the negroes of the Southern States were ever held, I think it would 
be much more creditable to those Senators than to expend all their 
charity and all their benevolence in reference to another class of peo- 
ple in a different section of the country. 

Yes, sir, in New England to-day—I assert it in the presence of her 
Senators—men who are doomed to poverty, honest men toil in her 
factories with no hope of advancement, and delicate females who, if 
they had the opportunity, would shine in the best circles of society, 
are doomed to the labor of her factories; and why do you not expend 
your benevolent humanity in trying to elevate the condition of that 
class of people? Why should you be always taking charge of the 
freedmen of the South? Turn your attention to the people of your 
own States and you will get the credit at least for something of 
honesty in your pretensions of philanthropy for the colored people. 

We hear these lectures on all occasions. One of the Senators from 
Massachusetts yesterday repeated for the second time a favorite text 
of Scripture, which he is apt to quote and seek to give an application 
of to this side of the Chamber. More than once he has said, 
“Beware ye of the leaven of the Pharisees, which is hypocrisy.” 
Well, sir, if I were a preacher and were going to give an exegesis of 
that passage, I should first inquire who is the Pharisee. I should 
inquire whether that man who was constantly preaching fidelity to 
public trusts, honest payment of debts and in the practical illustra- 
tion of his political life was making affiliations to encourage repudi- 
ntion in the Southern States, was in fact, or not, the Pharisee. If so 
I would say, beware of the Pharisee; “ beware ye of the leaven of 
the Pharisees, which is hypocrisy ;” and when I hear men here crying: 
out for “a free ballot and a fair count,” and who yet when the oppor- 
tunity arose that they could disfranchise the people of the Southern 
States when they sat upon the electoral commission and examined into 
the work of returning boards, cast out 10,000 votes of the white peuple 
of Louisiana and failed to look behind the returns, I think it proper 
to quote the passage of Scripture and say, beware of the leaven of 
the Pharisees, for the Senator from Massachusetts says it is hypoc- 
risy. 

It is time that we were plain on these things. If gentlemen will 
turn their attention first to their own section of country and strive 
to improve the moral and political condition of that people, if, for in- 
stance, the Senator from Massachusetts will take out of his constitu- 
tion that provision which disfranchises a large number of poor men 
in his State before he comes here and preaches “ a free ballot and & 
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fair count,” it would come with something more of grace from his lips 
than it does at present. There stands a provision in the constitu- 
tion of Massachusetts requiring that a man shall read the constitu- 
tion of the State and write his name before he is permitted to vote, 
and write it in the English language, too, when many of the citizens 
of that State are not easaied in the Englishlanguage. What isthe 
consequence? You make poverty a disfranchising cause, a crime, and 
incorporate it in your State constitution, and yet you come here and 
cry out for “a free ballot and a fair count.” Beware of the leaven 
of the Pharisees, says the Senator from Massachusetts, for it is hypoc- 


risy. 

Mr. President, I have got tired of all these lectures and fault-find- 
ings with the people of the other States; and if this thing goes on 
we will drive it home, and we will read the history of the different 
States of this Union. I am perfectly willing that we shall commence 
anywhere, with my own State or any other State. Let us compare 
records. We have probably in all the States something with which 
we can find fault ; as much fault can be found with Massachusetts as 
with other States; and before those Senators come here to lecture the 
people of other sections of the Union let them go home and put their 
own houses in order; especially let them inculcate upon the people 
of Massachusetts that when they enter into the marriage relation it 
ought to be a sacred tie, binding a husband indissolubly to his wife. 
Let them at least shut up their courts against the continual applica- 
tions for divorces, which are likely to become contagious still more 
than they are, and I hope it will not interfere with the marriage 
relations of any Senator on that side of the Chamber. 

Mr. BLAIR. The Senator should bear in mind that in New England 
an existing cause of divorce is taken notice of. I imagine that the 
difference may be that there some notice is taken of it, while in other 
States it may be passed over without observation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion of the 
Senator from Ohio, that the resolution be postponed indefinitely. 

Mr. CALL. Mr. President, the honorable Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
SHERMAN] yesterday made the following remarks: 

Indeed we know very well that any act whatever of independence on the part 

-of a democrat in the feathern States is punished with a severity that we in the 
North know nothing about. When a democrat in the South rebels inst the 
intolerant arrogance of that old Bourbon democracy we know what his fate is. 

Again, the honorable Senator used the following language: 


I admire the courage of any man who dares express his opinion openly and freely 
and foliow the dictates of his conscience, and you will not find our northern repub- 
licans shrinking from the fellowship and aid of men who dare to do what they 
think is right in the face of an ostracism like this. How unnatural it appears to 
us in the North! In the North we have our differences. My coll e and I may 
agree very well, although we differ as wide as the polls iu our political relations. 
It does not affect or disturb the social relations of men. So in the Northern States 
generally men differ. So it was before the war; they differed and had their debates 
and discussions. 

It is not the first time, Mr. President, that the charge has been 
made upon the floor of the Senate of an ostracism and an intolerant 
arrogance on the part of the southern people toward those who enter- 
tain different political opinions from their own. The assumption is 
that the South is democratic by causes of repression, by causes of 
violence, by unlawful means. Mr. President, I desire to say to the 
honorable Senator from Ohio and also to the honorable Senator from 

-Connecticut, [Mr. HAWLEY, ]j whom I know only by that high reputa- 
tion which he holds in the hearts of the American people as a man 
of kindly sympathies and true loyalty to the principles which he en- 
tertains, that they have no evidence for the assertion which they 
have made, tbat they cannot produce any evidence which will bear 
any examination since the close of the war that there has been either 
intolerance, ostracism, or violence of any kind on account of political 
opinion. I make the challenge for my own State with perfect confi- 
dence, and I have no question as to the other portions of the South. 


MAHONE REPUBLICAN COALITION. 


But, Mr. President, the declarations of the honorable Senator from 
Ohio, who occupies so high a position before the country, have been 
drawn out in defense of a coalition made in this Chamber, or at least 
disclosed in this Chamber since the 4th day of March last. That 
coalition has announced to the country, it has announced to the Sen- 
ate here, that its object is to obtain “a free ballot and a fair count,” 
“a priceless suffrage,” as the Senator from Virginia [Mr. MAHONE] 
terms it, in the State of Virginia and in the Southern States. The 
honorable Senator from Connecticut has informed us and warned us 
that universal suffrage is the law of this land, and that it must be 
enforced ; the assumption being that in the Southern States it is not 
enforced. I pro to discuss that ephiors, to discuss it in its rela- 
tions to the Southern States and in its relations to the other States of 
the Union, but before doing so I desire to look for a moment at the 
peculiar aspects of that coalition which has been formed here, in 
relation to the present condition of the public business of the country, 
in relation to the constitutional duties and obligations which rest 
upon us here, for I desire, so far as I am concerned, that my indi- 
vidual action shall rest upon solid ground which may be sustained 
before the country. 

And, Mr. President, I desire to ask for one moment what is that 
coalition which has been disclosed here in the Senate? We are pre- 
sented with a view of the honorable Senator from Virginia as the chief 
and central figure, an ex-confederate soldier, fighting as he has in- 
formed us here under the authority of the confederate government 
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for what he now terms a dream of empire, an aspiration and a hope, 
but which was quenched in blood, and standing by his side the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire—the Senator from Massachusetts I should 
say—since the coalition declares and proclaims to the country that 
he was fighting for the perpetuation of human slavery. 

Mr. ROLLINS. Will the Senator repeat that remark. 

Mr. CALL. The Senator from Massachusetts I should have said. 
I beg the Senator’s pardon if I said “‘ New Hampshire.” 

Mr. ROLLINS. You said “‘ New Hampshire.” 

Mr. CALL. I beg one I meant to refer to the Senator from 
Massachusetts, [Mr. Hoar.] The Senator is sustained on the other 
side by the honorable gentleman who represents in part the State of 
Louisiana here, [Mr. KELLoaaG,] and he declares since the coalition, 
upon the floor of the Senate, that to have been a democrat since the 
war in a Southern State was to have been an assassin and a murderer. 

So, Mr. President, the honorable Senator from Virginia, sustained 
by gentlemen who characterize him in his political attitude as a sol- 
dier for the perpetuation of human slavery, as an assassin and a mur- 
derer since the war, is announced here as in favor of “a free ballot 
and a fair count;” and we are told to herald the day when the scales 
are falling from the eyes of southern men and that the new South is 
about to reveal itself. 

Mr. President, if this be sincere, if there be a real, honest, and true 
purpose in the heart of any man to ally himself to any political party 
or association for the real good of the country or from honest con- 
victions, I do not desire to cast any aspersion upon that man. I re- 
gard the — of change of opinion as absolute as the duty of sin- 
cerity, the duty of truth, the duty of a real devotion to the interests 
of his country and his people. 

Let us examine this subject and see. The honorable Senator from 
Ohio has presented to the people of the South, to the young men of 
the South, the flattering picture and the bright hope of a country in 
which there are to be no longer sectional parties, and he has exhorted 
them to follow the example of the Senator from Virginia, although 
he has been, in the language of one of his political associates, as a 
democrat, and so declared on this floor to have been, an assassin and 
a murderer, and as a confederate to have been fighting, not fora 
dream of empire, a hope, and an iration, but for the perpetuation 
of human slavery. Still we are told by this example to take note that 
the republican party holds out the hand of generous fellowship to the 
men of the South who come with true purpose and advocate “ a free 
ballot and a fair count.” 

Mr. President, the honorable Senator from Ohio said yesterday that 
the attitude which this side of the Chamber held in opposing the 
pemege of the resolution providing for the election of officers was 
one which, although not in this instance perhaps revolutionary, might 
become so, and he charged that in the special instance here presented 
there was not enough in the attitude of the Senator from Virginia 
and his relations toward the democratic party or in the propositions 
of the learned Senator from Delaware [Mr. BAYARD] to justify the 
action of this side of the House. I do not propose to enter at large 
into that subject; but I desire to ask the honorable Senator from 
Ohio that he will do me the honor to answer me a question. 

The honorable Senator in his able speech answered propositions 
which, like Falstaff’s men in buckram, were only the creatures of his 
own imagination, and not the real propositions made by the honorable 
Senator from Delaware and on which we rest our case here. 

I ask the honorable Senator from Ohio if he will do me the honor 
to answer me an abstract question, which every Senator may apply 
for himself and which may or may not determine the rightful atti- 
tude or the wrongful attitude of this side of the Chamber upon this 
question? 

I will ask the honorable Senator whether a bestowal by a caucus 
of lucrative offices and a simultaneous support for the first time of 
the party or caucus bestowing the offices, a simultaneous change of 
party relations and principles by the person who either for himself 
or his friends and supporters receives such offices, and a simultaneous 
transfer of political power made by the change of party relations by 
the person thus benefited, can coexist properly and with a due re- 
gard to the public interest at any time or under any circumstances? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Does the Senator want an answer to that question? 

Mr. CALL. I do, and shall be very glad to have an answer. 

Mr. SHERMAN. In the first place I do not know that such a con- 
dition of facts as is assumed in that question exists. I do not know 
that the Senator from Virginia was under any obligation whatever 
to go with the democratic party under any circumstances, and I do 
not see how a man with any self-respect, with any sense of honor, 
with any love of manhood, could vote with the democratic party after 
they had treated him as they had treated that Senator at his election 
and before and since. 

Now I will say, in further answer to the question, that it was just 
as natural, just as proper for the Senator from Virginia to act with 
us as it was possible for men who have previously differed upon other 
collateral questions. When he comes here and tells us that he is will- 
ing to act with us in carrying out all the great principles for which 
the republican party stands and has stood for the last twenty years, 
namely, equal civil and political rights to all men, I say we will re- 
ceive him into our fellowship, we will treat him as one of us; we will 
confer upon him and his offices and honors, and share with him the 
bread and meat at our table as friends and kinsmen. 
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I think that is a full answer to the Senator from Florida, if I prop- 
erly comprehend his question. 

Mr.C . Then honorable Senator thinks there can properly 
be a simultaneous bestowal of lucrative office by a party or caucus, a 
simultaneous acceptance, and a simultaneous action for the first 
time with the party or caucus thus bestowing office, a simultaneous 
transfer at the same moment of political power from one side of the 
Chamber to the other. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, when every republican member of 
the Legislature of Virginia, I believe—I do not know whether every 
one or not—when at least the great body of the republican members 
of the Legislature of Virginia co-operated with the personal friends 
of the Senator from Virginia in electing him, they baptized him, and 
we have only approved that baptism. Long ago it was manifest by 
the drift of events that the Senator from Virginia had no stopping- 
place short of the republican party, because we know, by the disci- 
pline exercised by the democratic party upon every man in the South 
who differs with them on any question whatever, that there is, to use 
the language of the honorable Senator from South Carolina, no half- 
way house; and I expected before I came here that the Senator from 
Virginia, although he never has participated in our caucus, never has 
gone into our conferences, never has made any promises to us, that 
“ the logic of events” would drive him intothe r of the great party 
to which I belong. 

Mr. HARRIS. Did the Senator from Ohio hear the Senator from 
Virginia announce on this floor that he was a better democrat than 
theliehaten from Georgia, [Mr. H1L1 ?] 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, Mr. President, I have heard that remark 
made over and over again. I heard a former colleague once say that 
he was a better democrat than any democrat on the other side of the 
House, and he was a famous republican. I am a better democrat, 
according to the literal sense of the word, than any Senator on the 
other side of the House, because what is the meaning of democracy ? 
It means equality, love of liberty, equal rights, and in the true sense 
and meaning of the word “democrat,” we claim to be democrats 
while we are republicans; and therefore it is a very common thin 
for a person to say, “Iam a better democrat than you are;” and 
think I could use the same language. 

Mr. HARRIS. Did not the Senator from Ohio understand the 
Senator from Virginia when he used that term to mean it in the 
ordinary current party sense of to-day? 

Mr. SHERMAN. No; I sadasetenl him, on the other hand, to go 
on to say that the kind of democracy he belonged to—and he was 
a better democrat than you are—was not the Bourbon democracy, 
which he denounced and defined and explained in the very speech 
in which he made that remark. 

Mr. CALL. Then, Mr. President, the honorable Senator from Ohio 
has taken another position. He does not admit the fact that the 
simultaneous change of party relations and political principles oc- 
curred at the time of the bestowal of this lucrative oflice; he holds 
that it antedated it. That isa question of fact, and therefore I will 
now ask the honorable Senator another question. I ask him to say 
whether an avowed and open candidacy for a nomination for gov- 
ernor from 2 political party, and the support of the candidate of the 
same party for the Presidency some years afterward, and the absence 
of any declaration of dissent from the platform and principles of 
that party except upon certain local issues and questions, and the 
declaration of the most intimate friends and political associates of 
such person of his continued identity with that party on all ques- 
tions. except on the expressed local issues, is or is not sufficient and 
conclusive proof of the party relations of such person ? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, although I am rather submitting 
to these interrogatories I do it in perfect good humor. I will say 
that although the Senator from os voted for an electoral ticket 
pledged to vote for General Hancock he did not do what I would do. 
He was willing to vote for General Hancock upon the platform that 
he, the Senator from Virginia, framed, taking General Hancock’s 
promises to be true; but if he had known what I knew, or what I 
believed, that the democratic party could not be trusted to carry out 
the promises made by General Hancock, the candidate for whom the 
Senator from Virginia was willing to vote, he, I think, would have 
come over a little sooner and a little more rapidly. That is the an- 
swer. 

Mr. CALL. Mr. President, the honorable Senator will note that 
in these cases the argument which he is required to meet is not the 
single instance, not the single fact, but the concurrence of facts, the 
cumulative facts, all tending to one conclusion; and it is no answer 
to the argument to take each of these facts singly and say that no 
one of them by itself is sufficient to maintain the conclusion. The 
argument itself affirms this in declaring that the cumulative force of 
these concurring facts is absolute and conclusive. 

It is not, as the honorable gentleman ably and astutely treated the 
argument of the learned Senator from Delaware yesterday, a single 
fact, but he must come here and meet the concurrence of facts; he 
must either deny that these facts do exist and do concur, or he must 
show that the honorable Senator from Virginia before the 4th of’ 
March acted with the repub%can party in some shape or form. He 
cannot deny the concurrent force of simultaneous facts, and ‘the force 
of the proposition is the bestowal of the lucrative offices of the Sen- 
ate and the simultaneous transfer of political power at that moment 
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and in connection with that act, and the continued enforcement here 
before the Senate of the United States of the eee of bestowing 
those political offices contemporaneously with the first declaration of 
political action and political support between the party and the Sen- 
ator. I say again it isthe concurrence of facts which bears its weight 
and furnishes the justification to this side of the Chamber. 

THE REPUBLICAN PARTY DENY A FREE BALLOT TO THE SOUTH. 

But, Mr. President, the honorable Senator from Ohio and the hon- 
orable Senator from Connecticut, the latter of whom I know only as 
a Senator standing bigh in the public regard and holding a place in 
the hearts of the American people as a man of kindly sympathies and 
sincere devotion to principle, have declared this coalition to be a 
movement for a free ballot not only in Virginia, but in the South ; 
they have spoken of ostracism for political opinion’s sake, of the 
courage which independent political action requires in the Southern 
States, and they ascribe the unity of political action in these States 
to repressive causes. With great respect to the honorable Senators, 
I may say that I admire the audacity of this declaration. You have 
learned from the Frenchman’s philosophy of success, Audace, audace,. 
audace toujours. Why, Mr. President, was it not the Senator from 
Ohio, greatly respected and learned as.he is, and his party, under his 

teachings and influence, who instead of a free ballot disfranchised a 
majority of the intelligent and virtuous and property-holding men of 
the Southern States in the first reconstruction by the direct denial of 
the ballot? 

Mr. BLAIR. I should like to ask the Senator a at that point 
if it was not the fact that every southern man who by the ori inal 
constitutions of those States as they existed at the outbreak of the 
war was allowed to vote had a right to vote, most of them without 
conditions, and all of them who would take the oath of amnesty pre- 
scribed a roclamation of President Johnson? 

Mr. CALL. No man had a right to vote except those whom the 
mnilitary officers permitted to vote, and thousands of men who ought 
to have voted were not allowed to vote. 

Mr. BLAIR. If the Senator will refer to the proclamation itself he 
will find that my assertion is correct, and that every man who had a 
right to vote by the constitutions of the Southern States as they were 
at the outbreak of the war had that right to vote under the proclama- 
tion of the President and the instructions of the provisional governors, 
if that man would simply swear fealty to the Union of these States. 

And thousands were disfranchised, and the military 
officers of the country were made the judges. 
BLAIR. The Senator confounds the distinction between the 
right to exercise the suffrage and the right to hold office. 
. CALL. Ido not confound the two. The reconstruction was 
under military authority ; it was not a civil act. 

Mr. BLAIR. Necessarily under military authority, for there was 
no other authority which could preserve the . All reconstruc- 
tion must take place under military authority in the first instance, 
because military authority was in possession of those States; but the 
suffrage was extended, under instructions to those military authori- 
ties, to the entire southern population which had the right to vote 
under their old constitutions, provided they would but swear loyalty 
to the Union. 

Mr. CALL. I beg the honorable Senator’s pardon ; he is speaking 
of the text, of the letter of the law, but its main and distinguishing 
feature was that it was to be executed not under the guarantees of 
the Constitution and the courts, not as a civil right, but by military 
force and power. 

Mr. BLAIR. Will the Senator allow me? Do I understand him to 
concede that I state properly and correctly the letter of the law? 

Mr. CALL. No, I do not, because my memory does not serve me. 

Mr.-BLAIR. The documents will bear me out in what I say. 

Mr.CALL. I think it possible that the Senator may be right, that 
the general terms of the law, with special clauses of disfranchise- 
ment, did allow a general suffrage in the country. 

Mr. BLAIR. Does the Senator claim that as a matter of fact, that 
any man who chose to take that oath was not allowed to vote? 

Mr. CALL. Oh, thousands were disfranchised, and it always will 
be so under military authority as contradistinguished from civil, 
That was the object of depriving the civil power and the courts of 
their authority to protect individuals. 

Mr. BLAIR. The Senator is entirely incorrect in his statement. 
There is no historic fact to support him. 

Mr. CALL. The difference between the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire and myself is that I know the fact and that he does not, that I 
am sustained by the whole concurrent authority of history and the 
Government records themselves, and the Senator is not. 

Mr. BLAIR. There is no fact that stood between the exercise of 
the suffrage and the citizen as the citizen was before the outbreak of 
the war, except the sole fact that he refused to take that oath. 

Mr. VANCE. And except the bayonets of the United States Army. 

Mr. BLAIR. No bayonets of the United States were ever inter- 
posed, South or North, but for the protection of the ballot, and the 
Senator cannot specify one single instance in which the armed forces 
of the United States ever exercised any authority whatever but in 
the protection of the suffrage of the people of the United States, 
North or South. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. If the Senator from New Hampshire will allow 
me, I will say to him that in my State, which never was in rebellion 
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but held her relations with the Federal Union during the whole time, 

m was di chised by a military order which prescribed a 
qualttietion in addition to that which was bed by the consti- 
tation and laws of my State; and I saw a Federal officer stand with 
his sword at the polling place to enforce a military order made by 
General Schenck, which military order was made for the very purpose 
of trying to carry the election for the republican party. 

Mr. BLAIR. The Senator will bear in mind that my remark was 
only with reference to the statement of the Senator from Florida as 
to the period of reconstruction. The Senator from Delaware now 
speaks of a military order issued during the prosecution of the war 
itself, eae supervision of a state of things quasi-rebellious, if not 
really so, and an order issued by his own subsequent candidate for the 
Presidency, General McClellan, during the war. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. General McClellan? 

Mr. BLAIR. General McClellan. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. It was not issued by General McClellan. It 
was issued by General Schenck. He was the general. 

Mr. BLAIR. But was he not a subordinate of General McClellan, 
and did he not merely repeat the order of his superior ? 

Mr. SAULSBURY. No; General McClellan at that time had passed 
out of the public service and been displaced. There never was a 
more unjustifiable act on earth by any military officer, and his own 
party there were ready to condemn it, and at the very next election 
they would not permit it themselves. ; 

Mr. BLAIR. Does the Senator from Delaware controvert the state- 
ment which I made that the original efforts at reconstruction, that 
the provisional governments established by virtue of the proclama- 
tion of Andrew Johnson, were reconstructed upon the basis of suf- 
frage as it existed in the Southern States just at the breaking out of 
the war and by virtue of the constitutions of those States, subject 
only to the condition that whoever was to vote must declare alle- 
giance to the laws of the land? 

Mr. CALL. I have asserted the proposition, and I reassert it, that 
to put the suffrage in the hands of the military is to deny under the 
Constitution and laws of this country ‘‘a free ballot and a fair count.” 
Whatever may have been the precept of the law, the mode of recon- 
struction in the Southern States was a registration and an arbitrary 
authority as to voting in the hands of military officers; and it de- 
pended, to say the least, upon the intelligence, upon the right pur- 
pose, and upon the fairness of the officers into whose hands that 
power was confided. - As a matter of fact they did return the vote so 
as to disfranchise the intelligent, the virtuous, the influentiai people 
of the entire South ; they did build up majorities where none existed, 
and for eight years they held power against the votes of a majority 
of the people. 

I ask again was it not the Senator from Ohio who reconstructed 
the Southern States upon the basis of black or colored suffrage avow- 
edly for the purpose of excluding the white citizens from a free bal- 
lot and a fair count by the Freedman’s Bureau and the use of the 
Army of the United States, for that was the instrumentality by 
which the colored man was built up into a deep and settled and a 
profound animosity, which it took years to overcome, against the in- 
telligent, the virtuous, the kind, and the friendly people who had 
nurtured him from infancy to manhood? I ask was it not the Sena- 
tor from Ohio and the Senator from Massachusetts—and I ask it 
with great respect and kind feeling to them, and I refer to the facts 
of the past without indulging in personal feeling although I may 
differ*with them—who maintained the force bill lie afterward in 
the Congress of the United States for the purpose of substituting 
force for civil process and civil means in the government of those 
people? And what does thatshow? Is that “a free ballot and a 
fair count ?” 

I ask again, Mr. President, was it not the Senators from Ohio and 
Massachusetts who sustained the returning boards in refusing “a 
free ballot and a fair count,” and thus disfranchising whole districts 
and States? Was it not those Senators who sustained the corrupt 
courts and officials who packed the juries with partisan jurors se- 
lected for conviction of accused persons by suborned and perjured wit- 
nesses bought with the public money? Was it not you, gentlemen 
upon the other side, who sustained these governments by force until 
ber had beggared the people with taxes, exhausted the public credit 
with riotous expenditure, and made virtue and religion stand aghast 
with horror and shame at the unbridled lust, the unlicensed passions 
which were installed in the high places of power, and like Absalom, 
in the very wantonness of crime and power exhibited its shameless 
passion to all the world? 

RECONSTRUCTION, 

You talk about polygamy and the Mormons; but the governments 
which you established in the Southern States on the basis of the de- 
nial of a free ballot, directly and indirectly on the basis of the ex- 
clusion of the virtue, the intelligence, and the property of the coan- 
try from all places of power have never had a parallel in the history 
of mankind either for the extent of criminal ae unrestrained 
licentiousness, and open, admitted, and unblushing bribery, fraud, 
and theft. 

I hold in my hand a report, which is sustained by republican au- 
thority, made by a committee of the Legislature of South Carolina, 
the record of which will cause any citizen of America to hang his 
head with shame and with sorrow. The very capitol and executive 


mansion were dis; by the public exhibition of crimes that 
would bring the blush to the cheek of every American mother and 
make the heart of every fatter shrink within him at the contempla- 
tion of licentiousness openly proclaiming itself to the world. 

The honorable Senator from New Hampshire a few moments ago 
called my attention to the letter of the law under which the first re- 
construction occurred. The honorable Senator controverted my state- 
ment that that was a reconstruction in which “a free ballot and a 
fair count” was not permitted. My statement that it was done by 
military coercion he admitted, but he claimed that under the law 
the naked right existed. Let us see how far he was correct even in 
that. This is the act: 


Provided, That no person excluded from the er of holding office by said 
proposed amendment to the Constitution of the United States shall be eligible to 
election as a member of the convention to frame a constitution forany of said rebel 
States, nor shall any such person. vote for members of such convention. 


I knew that the fact was that the law and the practice had disfran- 
chised a large proportion of the intelligent people of the South. So 
again the oath which they were required to take operated as a dis- 
franchisement. I will send to the desk the law prescribing the oath 
and have it put in my speech. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


An actsupplementary to an act entitled ‘‘An act to provide for the more efficient 
government of the rebel States,” passed March 2, 1867, and to facilitate restoration. 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That before the 1st day of September, 1867, the 
commanding general in each district defined by an act entitled “An actto provide 
for the more efficient government of the rebel States,” March 2, 1867, shall 
cause a registration to be made of the male citizens of the United States twenty- 
one years of age and upward, resident in each county or parish in the State or 
States included in his district, which ean shall include only those persons. 
who are ques to vote for delegates by the act aforesaid, and who shall have 
taken and subscribed the following oath or affirmation: “I, ——-——, do solemnly 
swear, (or aflirm,) in the presence of Almighty God, that I ama citizen of the State 
of ; that I have resided in said State for months next preceding this 
day, and now reside in the county of , or 0! , in said State, 
{os the case may be;) that I am twenty-one years old; that I have not been dis- 
ranchised for participation in any rebellion or civil war against the United Sta’ 
nor for felony committed against the laws of any State or of the United States ; 
that I have never been a member of any State Legislature, nor held any executive 
or judicial office in any State, and afterward engaged in insurrection or rebellion 
against the United States or given aid or comfort to the enemies thereof. That I 
have never taken an oath as a member of Con of the United States, or as an 
officer of the United States, or as a member of any State Legislature, or as an ex- 
ecutive or judicial officer of any State, to support the Constitution of the United 
States, and afterward engaged in insurrection or rebellion 
or given aid or comfort to the enemies thereof; that I will faithfully support the 
Constitution and obey the laws of the United Sta and will, to the best of my 
ability, encourage others so to do, so help me God ;”—which oath or affirmation 
may be administered by any registering ofiicer. 


Mr. BLAIR. Will the honorable Senator allow me a moment, for 
I should like to be perfectly accurate in a statement of this kind? 
On page 10 of McPherson’s History of the Reconstruction, a work 
which, as we all know, is made up from official documents very 
largely, almost wholly, you will find a portion of the proclamation of 
amnesty issued by President Johnson, May 29, 1865, which enumer- 
ates the several classes excepted from absolute unconditional amnesty. 
There are fourteen in number. I will read them : 


7 following classes of persons are excepted from the benefits of this procla- 
mation: 
First. All who are or shall have been pretended civil or diplomatic officers or 
otherwise domestic or foreign agents of the pretended government, 
Second. All who left judicial stations under the United States to aid the rebellion. 
Third. All who shall have been military or naval officers of said pretended con- 
federate government above the rank of colonel in the army, or lieutenant in the 


navy. 
» Fourth, All who left seats in the Congress of the United States to aid the re- 
ellion. : 

Fifth. All who soslaend or tendered resignations of their commissions in the 
Army or Navy of the United States, to evade duty in resisting the rebellion. 

Sixth. All who have engaged in any way in treating otherwise than lawfully as 
prisoners of war, persons found in the United States service as officers, soldiers, 
seamen, or in other capacities. 

Seventh. All persons who have been or are absentees from the United States for 
the purpose of aiding the rebellion. 

™ Rehih. All military and naval officers, in the rebel service, who were educated 
by the Government in the Military Academy at West Point or the United States 
Naval Academy. 

Ninth. All persons who held the pretended offices of governors of States in 
insurrection against the United States. ‘ 

Tenth. All persons who left their homes within the jurisdiction and protection 
of the United States, and passed beyond the Federal military lines into the pre- 
tended Confederate States for the purpose of aiding the rebellion. 

Eleventh. All persons who have been engaged in the destruction of the com- 
merce of the United States upon the high seas, and all who have made 
raids into the United States from Canada, or been engaged in destroying the com- 
merce of the United States upon the lakes and rivers that separate the British 
Provinces from the United States. : 

Twelfth. All persons who, at the time when they seek to obtain the benefits 
hereof by taking the oath herein prescribed, are in military, naval, or civil confine- 
ment, or custody, or under bonds of the elvil, military, or nayal authorities, or 
agents of the United States, as prisoners of war, or persons detained for offenses 
of any kind, either before or after conviction. : 

T th. All persons who have voluntarily participated in said rebellion, and 
the estimated value of whose taxable property is over twenty thousand dollars. 

Fourteenth. All persons who have taken the oath of paanenss a6 prescribed in the 
President's proclamation of December 8, A. D. 1863, or an oath of allegiance to the 
Government of the United States since the date of said proclamation, and who 
thenceforward kept and maintained the same inviolate. 


Then comes this provision : 

Provided, That special application may be made to the President for pardon by 
any person belonging to the excepted classes; and such clemency will beliberally 
extended as may be consistent with the facts of the case and the peace and dignity 
of the United States. 
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And the instance of the refusal of clemency upon such application 
I never heard of in the world, and I do mpt believe that a single such 
instance exists where the application was made. 

Mr. BECK. Mr. President—— y 

Mr. BLAIR. The Senator will bear with me a moment, for I wish 
the two parts of this statement to be made in connection with each 
other. On the eleventh page of the same work is the proclamation 
appointing William W. Holden provisional governor of North Carolina, 
and which poorsies under the supervision of the military power for 
the re-establishment of civil authority in that State. The second 
paragraph goes on in this wise, and it is all that is pertinent to the 
proposition which I made: 

Now, therefore, in obedience to the high and solemn duties jgnposed upon me by 
the Constitution of the United States, and for the purpose or enabling the loyal 

ple of said State to o' ize a State government, whereby justice may be estab- 
ished, domestic tranquillity insured, and loyal citizens protected in all their rights 
of life, liberty, and property, I, Andrew Johnson, President of the United States 
and Commander-in-Chief of the Army and Navy of the United States, do hereby 
appoint William W. Holden provisional governor of the State of North Carolin: 
whose duty it shall be, at the earliest practicable period, to prescribe such rules an 
regulations as may be necessary and proper for convening a convention, composed 
of delegates to be chosen by that portion of the people of said State who areloyal 
to the United States, and no others, for the purpose of altering or amending the 
constitution thereof; and with authority to exercise, within the limits of said 
State, all the powers necessary and proper to enable such loyal people of the State 
of North Carolina to restore said State to its constitutional relations to the Federal 
Government, and to present such a republican form of State government as will 
entitle the State to the ewe of the United States therefor, and its people to 
—— by the Unit States against invasion, insurrection, and domestic vio- 
ence: Provided, That in any election that may be hereafter held for choosing del- 
egates to any State convention, as aforesaid, no person shall be qualified as an 
elector, or shall be eligible as a member of such convention, unless he shall have 
previously taken the oath of amnesty, as set forth in the President’s proclamation 
of May 29, A. D. 1865, and is a voter qualified as prescribed by the constitution 
and laws of the State of North Carolina, in force immediately before the 20th day 
of May, 1861, the date of the so-called ordinance of secession; and the said con- 
vention when convened, or the Legislature that shall be thereafter assembled, will 
prescribe the qualification of electors, and the eligibility of persons to hold office 
under the constitution and laws of the State, a power the people of the several 
States composing the Federal Union have rightfully exercised from the origin of 
the Government to the present time. 

And in connection with this I wish to read the oath of amnesty 
alluded to in this appointment of Governor Holden. 

Mr. CALL. I must beg theSenatorfrom New Hampshire toremem- 
ber thai this is not exactly fair. I cannot consent to his filling up 
the whole RECORD now. If my learned friend wants to make ashort 
speech, selecting the salient points of that document, well and good, 
but it is scarcely right that he should take a half hour—— 

Mr. BLAIR. I desire to read only nine lines more. 

Mr. BECK. Will the Senator allow me to say a word? 

Mr. BLAIR. I understand that I occupy the floor by the courtesy 
of the Senator from Florida. I was reading cortain documentary 
evidence in connection with evidence of like character which he 
introduced, that the whole might be considered together. 

Mr. CALL. I do not want the Senator to put in a document that 
is so long that it takes an hour to read. 

Mr. BLAIR. I have read about five minutes, the Senator will bear in 
mind, and one minute will let me get through with nine lines. I wish 
to put in this connection the oath of amnesty alluded to in the proc- 
lamation : 

I, , do solemnly swear, (or affirm,) in presence of Almighty God, 
that I will henceforth faithfully support, protect, and defend the Constitution of 
the United States, and the union of the States thereunder; and that I will, in like 
manner, abide by and faithfully — all laws and proclamations which have 
been made during the existing rebellion with reference to the emancipation of 
slaves, so help me God. 

Mr. BECK. Will the Senator allow me one word? I have risen 
not to make a speech, but the Senator fro: New Hampshire either 
forgets or carefully refrains from reading the reconstruction acts of 
March and July, 1867. 

Mr. BLAIR. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BECK. One moment; I do not want to be interrupted now. 

Mr. BLAIR. But the Senator will allow me to correct him when 
he charges me with an incorrect statement, either intentionally or 
ignorantly made. 

Mr. BECK. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLAIR. I assure the honorable Senator that he is at least two 
years out of his bearings. I am talking about the initial act when 
civil government was restored in those States, and he has got two 
years this side, when the abuse of power under the exercise of the 
suffrage compelled the reconstruction of those provisional govern- 
ments themselves. . 

Mr. BECK. Mr. President, the acts under which those States were 
reconstructed I shall take occasion to examine the first of next week 
or to-morrow when we meet if you like. I happened to be a member 
of the reconstruction committee. I happened to be one of the per- 
ambulating committee of twenty-one where all this matter was taken 
up. It was because the people of those States under the proclama- 
tion of Andrew Johnson were about to send decent men to Congress 
and did send them—the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. GARLAND] was 
sent, Judge Sharkey, ot Mississippi, was sent, the best men of the 
country were sent to overthrow the infamous laws which had been 
passed by the Congress then existing—that those States were turned 
out, declared to be subject provinces, placed under military rule 
worse than all the satrapies of Turkey, and the General of the Army 
was required to take absolute control overthem. You would noteven 
allow the President to interpose. You passed laws in the Congress of 
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the United States that disfranchised a man if he had been a constable 
or a justice of the peace forty years before the war, and had during 
any of the years of strife given a pair of shoes to his son whose feet 
were bleeding from the frost, and allowed every negro and every car- 
pet-bagger and every thief and every plunderer to control that peo- 
ple in a way that no people were ever tortured before. It was the most 
cruel, the most iniquitous legislation that ever was resorted to. The 
men of property, the men of intelligence were crushed in the dust, 
and their former slaves were made their masters, and the Army was 
put over all, and a band of men nine-tenths of whom were never in 
the Federal Army, who were the cow-boys, the squaws of the war, 
were sent to give a double representation to the North in order to 
maintain the legislation then upon the statute-book. They were not 
content with disfranchising the South, but they doubled their own 
representation by sending the most infamous men they could find to 
plunder that people until General Grant and all the decent men of 
the republican party protested against it. I will show that when 
I come to consider the subject. 

Mr. CALL. Now, Mr. President—— 

Mr. BLAIR. Mr. President, will the Senator from Florida submit 
to a moment’s further interruption ? 

Mr. CALL. Only a moment; not to read another document. 

Mr. BLAIR. I will not read another document, butI will take that 
moment to remind the honorable Senator from Kentucky that he 
knows very little of the history of which he was himself a part or 
he fails to state it with accuracy. I was reading documents having 
a bearing, a genuine bearing upon the point which was raised by the 
Senator from Florida, and I said, and the documents bear me out ab- 
solutely, I think, certainly substantially, in the assertion which I 
made, that the original reconstruction of the Southern States, the 
transition from military to the exercise of civil power was, by virtue 
of the authority of the United States, based upon precisely the same 
right of suffrage which existed at the date of the passage of the various 
ordinances of secession in the several States; and this is the truth 
that the Southern States were reconstructed upon that suffrage. 
They framed their constitutions, they organized their Legislatures, 
they enacted their laws, all based upon precisely that same suffrage ; 
and so inhuman were they, so absolutely subversive of the great ob- 
jects and purposes and results of the war were they that it became 
necessary, in order to prevent the actual re-establishment of slavery 
in the Southern States in a worse form than it had existed prior to 
the war and which had been abolished as the result of the war, that 
a reconstruction of those governments should be had. It was abso- 
lutely indispensable, and thereupon the National Congress took the 
matter in hand two years afterward and appointed the committee on 
reconstruction of which the Senator from Kentucky was so prominent 
and so ableamember. That committee upon reconstruction recom- 
mended a measure which passed the Thirty-ninth Congress, a Con- 
gress ending March 4,1867. It and the Fortieth Congress immediately 
following proposed and enacted measures which based the reorgan- 
ization of the South upon manhood suffrage, giving to those who had 
been in the war, those who constituted the confederate army, and the 
colored man as well a vote, so that the right to be heard at the ballot- 
box belonged to all. And they initiated and carried out the meas- 
ures which were necessary to give toevery man, white and black, at the 
South, whether he had been in the rebellion or not, the opportunity 
to speak at the ballot-box and to be represented in the resulting gov- 
ernment. Ifthere wereabusesresulting it wassimply because the white 
population at the South, the controlling, the intelligent, the wealthy 
population at the South rebelled in spirit once more, and fell sullenly 
back and refused to participate with their colored brethren in these 
efforts to reconstruct their governments upon the basis of universal 
sufirage. If these intelligent and wealthy men who had reconstructed 
the South in the first place, and who have recaptured it since, had 
asserted themselves at the polls at the same time when the negro 
went there and deposited his ballot, can it be pretended that they 
would not have been able by the force of intelligence and by their 
superior numbers to have controlled the subsequent reconstruction 
in the South, based as it was upon universal suf-rage ? 

No, Mr. President; this is all an idle and hollow pretense. What- 
ever calamities the carpet-bag governments brought upon the South 
the South brought upon herself, because she refused to exercise her 
right and her power under these reconstruction measures which are 
so much belied ; and she chose, rather than vote at the side of a freed- 
man, who might also be a black man, to ignore the reconstruction 
which was provided by the national authorities; and her calamities, 
if they are calamities, are due to herself. 

But, Mr. President, the carpet-bag governments were the best gov- 
ernments the South ever had; and the common school and the prin- 
ciples of universal liberty which prevail there now and which are 
the basis of your rising prosperity, all those great ideas of genuine 
liberty extended to all men which are the basis of your prosperity 
and of your future happiness, and which will make you the crowning 
glory of our great Union of States, come to-you by virtue of these same 
carpet-bag governments which you curse. 

r. BECK. Now, Mr. President, one word, and I will say nothing 
further. If the Senator from New Hampshire had not displayed ab- 
solute ignorance before, he has done it now. He says that the recon- 
struction acts allowed every man to vote. I say they did not. They, 
lie before me and I can prove it by reading them. 

Mr. BLAIR. I have at no time intended to say that the recon- 
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struction acts of 1867, two years later than the proclamation which I 
read, gave to every man the unqualified right to vote, but every man 
who chose to be a loyal man and to give evidence of his loyalty by 
taking the n oath—nearly every man, but there were a very 
few of those men who had been prominent in the rebellion excepted, 
I grant. 

Mr. BECK. Andaman could not take the oath, as I say, if he had 
been a constable or an overseer of a highway or a justice of the peace 
twenty years before the war, and had resisted secession all he could, 
if he had at any time, and he was obliged to admit that he had, given 
a pair of shoes or a pair of stockings even to a conscript son during 
any of the years of strife. 

I shall go into that matter at some early day, because this thing is 
going to last a week; these gentlemen dare.not go into executive 
session ; they do not propose to do it until next Wednesday or Thurs- 
day when their friends come back from Wisconsin ; and this is all a 
pretense we know. They are afraid to go into executive session ; we 
all know that; and they are endeavoring to make the country be- 
lieve that we are responsible for their not going there. They can do 
their work there and come back into this wrangle if they want to, 
but they are afraid to face the responsibility of the nominations of 
their own President, and therefore next week when there is ample 
time I will go into this discussion. They will adjourn to Monday 
now if they can. I will show the Senator from New Hampshire that 
the statements he is making of the laws under which those people 
were reconstructed, and his laudation of the carpet-bag governments 
are not only untrue in the eyes of the American people, but will meet 
with no response except with himself and with a few others who hate 
the southern people as badly as he seems to do. 

Mr. DAWES. Mr. President, the Senator from Kentucky has said 
three or four times—— 

Mr. CALL. I thought I had the floor. 

Mr. DAWES. Just one moment. He has said three or four times 
that we dared not go into executive session. I would like to have 
him state what is the ground of that. 

Mr. BECK. What is the ground of what? 

Mr. DAWES. Of that assertion. 

Mr. BECK. Because you have such divisions among yourselves 
that you dare not face the questions that will arise if you venture to 
go into executive session. 

Mr. DAWES. That is not ananswer. I ask him on what ground 
he says I dare not go into executive session ? 

Mr. BECK. The Senator from Massachusetts is not the republican 
party. Iknow he has been scolding us here for days, and it has 
given him a wonderful amount of satisfaction. I know for eight 

ears, when I was in the other House with him, he used to indulge 
in it nearly every day, scolding everybody. He used not to do it 
here, but he has taken more courage the last few weeks, because he 
has a new set to deal with that he never had before. I donot mean 
him alone; I mean his party. 

Mr. CALL. Mr. President, I must claim my rights. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Florida is entitled 
to the floor. 

Mr. DAWES. I will not interrupt the Senator but one moment. 
The Senator has been informed by me three or four times—— 

- Mr. ae IT understood that the Senator from Florida declined 
0 yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Florida yield? 

Mr. DAWES. The Senator from Florida knows whether he de- 
clines, just as well as the Senator from Tennessee. 

» HARRIS. I understood the Senator from Florida distinctly 
to say that he declined to yield, and yet the Senator from Massachu- 
setts persevered. I call the Senator from Massachusetts to order. 

Mr. DAWES. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Florida has the 


floor. 

*" Mr. DAWES. Will the Senator yield a moment ? 

be CALL. How long does the Senator wish to speak? One min- 
wu 

Mr. DAWES. About a minute. 

Mr. CALL. Very well. 

Mr. DAWES. I wanted to ask the Senator from Tennessee who 
constituted him the guardian of the Senator from Florida ? 

Mr. CALL. I think I must go on. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Florida declines 
to yield further. 

Mr. CALL. I thought the Senator from Massachusetts had some- 
thing he wanted to say. [Laughter.] 

Mr. DAWES. I thought so, too. 

Mr. CALL. Mr. President, I stated as a fact that the first recon- 
struction, not the reconstraction under the provisional governments 
under President Johnson, but the first reconstruction under the act 
of Congress, was a forced reconstruction in which a free ballot was 
denied to the intelligent and the property-holding classes of the South. 
I find in the message of President Grant in 1870 the following lan- 
guage: 

In view, however, of the vast importance of the fifteenth amendment to the Con- 
stitution, this da; declared a ° 
im the usual custom justifiablo. hb menmens ahi ions 06 caeanee millions 
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The Senator from New Hampshire must know that those four mill- 
ions of people by military authority were permitted to vote in the re- 
construction, while = General Grant’s declaration, and by the past 
they were not until the adoption of the fifteenth amendment eligible 
to vote in any State or in any form ; and while that was so under the 
oath required to be taken and under the provisions of this law which 
provided that no person should vote for a member of the convention 
who was not eligible to the convention under the law there was a 
disfranchisement of the larger portion of the men of character, of 
virtue, of religion, of honesty, and of integrity in theSouthern States. 

CARPET-BAG GOVERNMENT. 


I said, Mr. President, in the progress of this history, charging as I 
do that you are not sincere, gentlemen, in your proposition when you 
say that you are in favor of “a free ballot and a fair count,” that in 
your course toward the southern people, instead of inviting the affilia- 
tion and support of virtue, of capacity, of character, you have refused 
to accept them, and sought to develop, to purchase infamy, de a- 
tion, infidelity, insincerity, and hypocrisy as your allies in those States. 
I said, and [ say again, that upon the record the history of the world 
furnishes no parallel to the carpet-bag governments which have be- 
come infamous in history as such, which you created in the Southern 
States on the basis of a solid black power and a minority of whites 
gathered from all quarters of the world to govern and control that 
ees by denying “a free ballot and a fair count” through returning 

oards, through military power, through the terror of cruel laws ad- 
ministered by corrupt and pert judges, by corrupt and perjured 
district attorneys, by jurors selected from the most ignorant and bit- 
terly prejudiced parts of the community for the purpose of conviction 
and not of a fair and honest trial. Let us look a little at the proofs. 

The honorable Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar] said a few 
days ago, “ Point us to the proof.” Sir, I do not impeach the charac- 
ter of the great political organization known as the republican party ; 
but I do impeach the wisdom, the success, the honesty of their recon- 
struction work in the Southern States. I do charge upon that work 
the unity of opinion and feeling, gentlemen, which not only makes 
southern men but makes every northern man who carries into that 
country his wife and young children, just budding into womanhood 
and manhood, a democrat, however stalwart a republican he has 
been, because you bring him in contact with the infinite vileness of 
that system of things which you established there. 

Is this empty declamation? The Almighty has not set his seal upon 
mere bold assertion. Gentlemen on the other side cannot destroy 
the truth of facts, the truth of society, the truth of political action, 
by gathering falsehood and detraction and abuse from the lips of 
hired and perjured men. What are the facts? I hold in my hand a 
report, which I venture to say cannot be controverted by any fair 
processes of investigation or denial anywhere, a report that rests 
alike upon republican and upon democratic authority. That report 
is the report of a committee of investigation of the South Carolina 
Legislature after there had been a reassertion of the great conserva- 
tive forces of society, after the intelligence, the religion, the indus- 
try, and the virtue of the country, whether of northern or southern 
origin, whether republican or democratic, had combined to restore 
power to the hands of the better and the wiser and the honester por- 
tion of the people. What does that report show? Let us look for a 
moment at the great picture of this work of reconstruction which 
beggared the people of the South, which insulted by gross crimes 
and licentiousness in public places the purity of the domestic house- 
hold and cast abroad throughout the land vice and the examples of 
vice in its most horrid form. What does that report show ? 

The expenses of the Legislature of South Carolina in 1871 were 
$822,698.83; in 1871~72 they were $1,533,574; in 1872~73 they were 
$908,865; in 1873~74, $922,000, and in 1877, under Governor Hampton’s 
administration, they were $84,096, as against a million and a million 
and a half preceding that time. And what was done with that sum 
of money drawn from an impoverished State and people whose indus- 
tries were ruined? Look at the list of articles purchased; look at 
the unbridled luxury and looseness, see the provision for shameless 
esi and indulgence which it is not even becoming to read in the 

enate of the United States, in which nearly one million four hundred 
thousand dollars was expended to gratify the passions and lustful 
tastes of the men holding power by virtue of that forced reconstruc- 
tion. 

Gentlemen, there is nothing new in this, and I am not using ex- 
traordinary language when I say that the religion and the virtue 
of the North and the South, of every man and every family in that 
country, stood aghast at the spectacle presented. ‘ 

Talk about a free ballot! Gentlemen, you talk about ostracism. 
There has not been ostracism except in cases where a man counte- 
nanced and upheld snch wicked crimes, and then not because of his 
political opinions or his party reiations, but because he was particeps 
criminis to these offenses against good order and public decency, 
against religion and good morals. 

Why, sir, in the very first political convention which was a con- 
vention of both parties that met in my State and composed of men 
that were northern and southern, we offered a unanimous nomina- 
tion to a republican then and now as loyal to his convictions of 
rey. duty and principle as any of you who sit upon the other side. 

refer to Captain James, a citizen of the State of Massachusetts, a 
~! graduate of one of. her great institutions of learning, a captain in the 
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war and a captain of that class of troops against whom it was sup- 
ed the greatest prejudice existed on the part of the southern people. 
say that every man’s house has been open to every man without 
regard to his republican faith who was a gentleman and a man of 
fair and honest Siastaer and demeanor and who did not make it his 
business to incite strife and murder and crime on the part of the 
colored people toward the white or the white people toward the 
colored. 

You proposed, gentlemen, to reconstruct government and to main- 
tain it on the basjs of the supremacy of thé black man over the white ; 
you propose to maintain that state of things under the lead of stran- 
gers and the few southern white men who would sell themselves for 
the purpose by the bribe of office. I know some good men, both 
northern and southern, who could find it in their conscience to be 
reconciled to this condition of things; but while there was one of 
this kind there were ten, whether they came from the North or the 
South, whose moral nature recoiled from the hideous reality. But 
under all aspects and at all times your scheme proposed to govern 
these people with a solid black power and a small minority of whites, 
and to exclude the great body of the young men and the old from all 
participancy in and control over their own State governments, and to 
supplement this state of things with the power of the sword and the 
terrors of cruel laws administered by stalwart judges and district 
attorneys and packed juries and perjured witnesses. This is what 
you call “ a free ballot and a fair count!” 

And this is what you propose to renew in the Southern States, and 
you wish to eo enough independents to accept it; but first, 
gentlemen, abolish the churches, stop the schools, shut out the liter- 
ature and the learning, and all the sources through which morals and 
decency are taught, and you may begin to accomplish your object. 

You must forbid the access of your New England newspapers and 
forbid the ministers of religion and the humble priest from going 
with his Bible from house to house and administering his moral 
instruction with the consolations of religion; you must prohibit 
your northern men from coming with their wives and their young 
daughters growing into beautiful and virtuous and intelligent 
womanhood, and their boys into an honorable and truthful manhood, 
for as surely as they go and come in contact with the condition of things 
you established there their stalwart religion and virtue will change 
their stalwart republicanism into horror at the contact with the vile- 
ness of that political system which you are seeking to establish on the 
basis of a solid black power, resting on bitter hatred and animosity, 
fomented in secret political societies where no free discussion is 
allowed, and where absolute ostracism of the respectable elements 
of the country is practiced ; where no colored man’s life or property 
is safe if he is independent. You will have again placed vice and 
crime above virtue and innocence, ignorance above learning, idleness 
and vagabondism over industry, and theft and dishonesty above 
honesty. Then licentiousness will be made respectable, and qualifi- 
cations for office will be falsehood and perjury. When you have 
passed such laws, you will have begun to accomplish your purpose of 
proving to the people who shall live in that unhappy country that 
you intend to press them down to the level of this infamous and 
terrible condition of thin 


Mr. President, this has ae the history. The Senator from Ohio 
bore a large part in producing this condition of things. The Senators 
from Ohio and Massachusetts who are responsible for that terrible 
condition of things revealed by the history of that South Carolina 
Legislature and measurably by others, — here and reproach the 
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South for what they call repudiation. ey reproach them for the 
refusal, or the failure rather than the refusal, to pay the obligations 
incurred by bribed legislators, to pay obligations not one dollar of 
which has ever gone into public uses. ell, Mr. President, in my 
State we have not done so. The statement which has been read here 
is, so far as we are concerned, utterly and absolutely false. No obli- 
gation of the State of Florida has ever been refused to be met; every 
—— of the State, with the single exception of a few bonds held 
in the Department over which the honorable Senator from Ohio so 
lately presided, and against which the State has thought and still 
thinks that sbe has a right to an honest offset of money due to her 
under an act of Congress and the laws of the country and once appro- 
priated for its payment—no other bonds, created by any government 
of the State of Florida, stand unpaid or, at least, unacknowledged 
and the interest upon them paid. 


MASSACHUSETTS DENIES A FREE BALLOT. 


But, Mr. President, I further say that this proposition of “a free 
ballot and a fair count” is a pretense that you have no right to make. 
Why? Where have you a free ballot? What do you mean by a free 
ballot? Do you mean a ballot extended to everybody? You cer- 
tainly do not. The Senator from New Hampshire—the Senator from 
Massachusetts, I mean—holds his place here by virtue of a law dis- 
franchising enough of her adult male population to change the politics 
of the State. 

Mr. ROLLINS. I should like to inquire of the Senator from Florida 
what portion of the population of New Hampshire is disfranchised ? 

Mr. CALL. I sai ~ fore eo Pg 

Mr. ROLLINS. You said New ~ agg ye 

Mr. CALL. I said Massachusetts. The gentleman’s ears are open 
to hear what he wants to hear. 
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Mr. ROLLINS. I appeal to the Reporter. The Senator said New 
Hampshire. If he says he meant Massachusetts, all right. 

Mr. CALL. I have corrected it, and you heard the correction. 

Mr. DAWES. If the Senator would understand the constitution 
and laws of Massachusetts a little better he would correct himself 
about Massachusetts. 

Mr.CALL. Does the Senator from Massachusetts deny—I do not 
blame the qualification—the fact that there are one hundred thou- 
sand or nearly that number of adult males in Massachusetts who 
have not the right of suffrage ? 

Mr. DAWES. Certainly f do, sir. Nobody who understands any- 
thing about the facts would ever make such a statement as that. 

Mr. CALL. Well, that will not do. The honorable Senator from 
Massachusetts cannot get out of the proposition by bravado and bold 
assertion. We must have facts and proof. It is stated in the report 
of a special committee of which the late Senator from Pennsylvania, 
Mr. Wallace, was chairman, and it has’been asserted time and again. 
Now, will the Senator tell us whether there are any persons disfran- 
chised in the State of Massachusetts ? 

Mr. DAWES. More is the pity that men should state in a report 
that which has not the slightest foundation in fact. 

Mr. CALL. I beg the Senator's pardon. He cannot truthfully 
deny upon this floor that there are thousands of people disfranchised 
in Massachusetts by her qualification. I challenge him to the proof; 
whether the number be one hundred thousand or not, the Senator 
cannot truthfully deny that there are many thousands of people in 
Massachusetts disfranchised. 

Mr. DAWES. Mr. President, I think I know pretty well about the 
people of Massachusetts, and without a great deal of assumption I 
know as much about them as the Senator from Florida, and I repeat 
what I have said here inthe hearing of Massachusetts. 

Mr. CALL. Well, Mr. President, I will not stop now, but I think 
I shall be able to prove that there are thousands of men to-day 
disfranchised under the laws of Massachusetts, which require that 
men shall read and write, which require that they shall pay a 
poll-tax; and I want the Senator from Massachusetts to tell us how 
in the face of the people of the United States and of this Senate he 
can undertake to sustain the Senator from Virginia, who noted his 
point of departure in opposition to the democratic party of Virginia 
because they have a capitation suffrage tax. I should like the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts to tell us as to that. 

Mr. DAWES. Mr. President, I have nothing to do with that ques- 
tion just at this time. Iam responding to the Senator’s accusation 
against Massachusetts. We will settle that before we pass to any 
other State. I have no doubt the Senator can find just what he says 
in the report to which he alludes, but that does not alter the fact. 
Now, if the Senator desires to know just what the fact is,I will 
state it. 

Mr. CALL. I always like to know what you say the fact is. 

Mr. DAWES. The State of Massachusetts adopted some twenty 
years ago an amendment to her constitution which provided that 
every person who became a voter from and after that date should be 
able to read and write, but especially providing that it should deprive 
no man already a voter of his right to vote, and then provided that 
every man at the expense of the State should have the means of 
learning how to read and write, so that every man if he chose to re- 
main in ignorance did it voluntarily, and was not deprived by the 
law or the constitution of the right to vote, but deprived himself of it. 

Mr. CALL. Well, now, Mr. President—— 

Mr. DAWES. It took noright to vote from anybody. It furnished 
everybody with the means of a to the provisions of its law, 
and then if he chose voluntarily himself to deprive himself of the 
right to vote he had no complaint to make. 

r. CALL. Mr. President, that won’t do. The proposition which 
the Senator is denouncing the people of Virginia for is that they pro- 
vide a capitation tax as a qualification for voting, and he says here 
Massachusetts only imposes a qualification that a man can a rid of 
if he chooses; it does not deprive him of anyright. It withholds the 
right, and that is a deprival of it. 

. DAWES. Does a single word I have said about any capitation 
tax occur to the Senator from Florida ? : 

Mr. CALL. Oh, well, the principle is the same thing. You have 
a limitation of intelligence. 

Mr. DAWES. Have I said anything, I ask the Senator, about a, 
capitation tax in any Southern State? 

r. CALL. Oh, no; but you affirm the same princes they are 
both a qualification. I said you allege that nobody is disfranchised, 
that there is no person who does not vote in the State of Massachu- 
setts because of its disqualification. 

Mr. DAWES. Let us have aclear understanding. If our South- 
ern brother will see to it that everybody qualified by their laws to 
vote shall have a free ballot and a fair count, he will hear no word 
of complaint from me. . 

Mr. CALL. I ask the Senator what do you mean by a free ballot? 
Do you mean a ballot that is free toeverybody because of manhood ? 
If so, you have no right, as I said, to come here while you hold your 
own seat under a ballot that deprives your peoplé by its qualification 
of the right to vote. 

Mr. DAWES. I will not go back, but I will tell the Senator what 
I mean by a free ballot. 
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Mr. CALL. Let us come to the point. Do you mean free in respect 
of manhood suffrage, every adult male having the right to vote 

Mr. DAWES. I have answered what the Senator said about peo- 
ple being deprived of the ballot in Massachusetts, and I do not pro- 
pose to answer that again. 

Mr. CALL. You have not answered it. 

Mr. DAWES. I will tell him what I mean by a free ballot. Ihold 
that every State has a right to ere the qualifications of its voter 
within the Constitution of the United States; but having prescribed 
them, I insist, so far as I am concerned, and am in for that to the 
end, that 2 man who is a lawful voter by the laws of the State in 
which he lives and by the Constitution of the United States shall 
have a right to walk up to the ballot-box without fear and deposit 
his ballot, and it shall be counted, and nothing else counted. . 

Mr. CALL. That is all that you mean. You mean that he shall 
not be prevented by violence. If you mean that we are with you; 
and the ballot is freer in our States than it has been in Massachu- 
setts. If your ballot was as free as ours you would have a demo- 
cratic representation from the State of Massachusetts to-day. It is 
because of fear, the fear of starvation, the fear of disease, the fear of 

our great corporate capital, which is actively brought in, as you 

now, and as the philosophy and truth of the case demonstrate be- 
yond a doubt, to a your Massachusetts adult males from voting 
as they desire. That is the reason ir A 

Mr. DAWES. If asingle man entitled to the ballot in Massachu- 
setts should have a straw laid across his path to the ballot-box the 
whole judiciary and executive power of the State would come down 
upon the offender. 

Mr. CALL. Yes, and so it would in any State of the South. The 
fact is that in the South nobody ever seeks to interfere with the 
ballot by force or in any other way than by those persuasive argu- 
ments of reason, of kindness, and sympathy which exist in all socie- 
ties. I brand it as a falsehood, without one particle of evidence. 
You may swear, and swear, and swear; but for one oath of a bad 
and perjured man I will bring you fifty of respectable republicans, 
and your instances, like that of the man you brought here the 
other day, will fade into disgraceful obscurity. They do not exist; 
they never did. But under the constitution of society in Massachu- 
setts, a dense population, the money accumulated all upon one side 
and poverty upon the other, starvation and disease threatening the 
employé, with nothing but your splendid though cold charities for 
the feeble infant and the sick wife, everybody knows that the power 
of money coerces and controls the suffrage. 

Mr. DAWES. ‘The Senator speaks of the instance I alluded tothe 
other day as fading into obscurity. I suppose it faded into obscurity 
just as the accusations and the evidence of violence in the Southern 
States fade into obscurity, because the authors of the acts of vio- 
lence get up and say they never heard of them. The author, the in- 
ventor, the man under whose administration in the State of Missis- 
sippi a majority of 15,000 or 20,000 faded into the stillness of death, 
is the only man who never has heard of the instance I brought here. 

Mr. CALL. When the honorable Senator from Massachusetts says 
that, he says it without evidence ; but here stand the sworn oaths of 
adozen respectable men from Massachusetts who have sworn that they 
have been intimidated by fear of starvation, by the power of em- 
ployment, into voting against their principles. He knows that there 
are over a hundred thousand men in Massachusetts, adult and white 
intelligent males, who would constitute a majority against him and 
who are changed by the power of capital to bring him here. There 
is the proof. He asserts that about the Senator from Mississippi, 
[Mr. GEORGE, ] but the evidence is here against him that he stands 
here by the suppression of a free ballot in the State of Massachusetts. 

Mr. DAWES. I should like to inquire of the Senator from Florida 
if he was ever in Massachusetts? Was he ever in New England ? 

Mr. CALL. Let us see—— 

Mr. DAWES. Will the Senator answer the question? Was the 
Senator ever in New Ragiees t 

Mr. CALL, Oh, yes, I have been in New England. 

Mr. DAWES. Was he ever there on election day ? 

Mr. CALL. No. Were you ever in Mississippi on election day? 

Mr. DAWES. If the Senator will allow me—— 

Mr. CALL. Tell me. Were you ever in Mississippi or Florida on 
election day ? 

Mr. DAWES. _ No, sir. 

Mr. CALL. Then we stand even. 

Mr. DAWES. No; I should not be very safe if I was there then. 

Mr. CALL. I beg your pardon; if you are an honest man and true 
to what is right in New England and what is taught in your schools 
and your churches, you will be welcomed in Florida or in Mississippi; 
but if you are disloyal, treacherous, and false, if you are a conspirator 

ainst the public peace and the decency and good morals of society, 

ike in Massachusetts and in Mississippi and in Florida, you will not 
be welcomed. 

Mr. DAWES. And do not vote the democratic ticket ! 

Mr. CALL. That is a question I suppose we have aright to decide 
ourselves. 

Mr. DAWES. I want the Senator to allow me to say a word about 
wane he calls the domination of wealth over the voter in Massachu- 
86 
Mr. CALL. Precisely; those are the words. 






Mr. DAWES. He speaks of the splendid but cold charity of Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Mr.CALL. Of Massachusetts’ benevolent institutions. Now, I do 
not mean any reflection on Massachusetts in that. 

Mr. DAWES. Of Massachusetts’ benevolent institutions ; and yet he 
says he has been in Massachusetts. Sir, the charities of Massachusetts. 
reach around the globe, and they are no respecter of persons. Noman, 
woman, or child, the world over, in want, in suffering, in distress, 
whether it be from yellow fever in the southern country or starving 
for food in Ireland, or whatever it be, ever appealed in vain to the 
charity of Massachusetts. No man in Massachusetts with the right 
to vote according to her laws ever had the slightest restraint put 
upon him. Perhaps the Senator does not know that any voter in 

assachusetts can seal up his ballot in an envelope furnished him by 
the State and, put it into the ballot-box, and no mortal man can know 
how he votes until the envelope is unsealed and the ballot counted. 
There is no contrivance of law, no enactment of law, that wisdom or 
patriotism ever devised that Massachusetts does not gladly embrace 
and put in force to throw around the voter every safeguard that 
shall make him walk a sovereign to the ballot-box. There is not a 
man in Massachusetts entitled to vote who is not asovereign on elec- 
tion day. The man who says that a single voter in Massachusetts 
was ever deprived of a free ballot by the influence of money, by the 
influence of corporate associated wealth, or anything else but his own 
crime or his own voluntary choice, states that which does not exist 
in Massachusetts; and I do not care who the man is, if he will come 
to Massachusetts and stay there long enough to know and will take 
cognizance of what his own eyes see and his own ears hear, he will 
be ashamed to go anywhere else and say that the voter in Massachu- 
setts is deprived of a free ballot and an honest count. 

Mr. CALL. The honorable gentleman says I shall be ashamed. 
I ask him if he does not know that a committee of the Senate have 
been into Massachusetts, and they have brought back the charge: in 
their report. They state here: 

A witness describes the process thus: 

‘My attention was called to the peculiar way they had of managing the voters 
there. I stepped up to the little railing that they had there to go around and up 
to the polls, and I saw two men stationed at the entrance where the voters went 
in. One was a Mr. Chase, and the other was a Mr. Knox. I saw thatthe help of 
the village (I was acquainted with a great portion of them) came along in a sort of 
rotation. Mr. Chase was on one side and this Mr. Knox was on the other.” 

Talk about a secret ballot!— 

“and as each man came up they would take hold of the ticket that the man had, 
and say, ‘ That is right, pass on.’ Another would come up, and they would say, 
‘That is right, pass on.’ Another would come up, and they would say, ‘ Hold on, 
that is not the vote — want to cast.’ ‘Why, yes, it is the vote I want to cast.’ 
‘No, it is not.’ ‘Why certainly this is my vote.’ ‘Oh, no;’ and he got it out 
of the man’s hand, tore it up, and threw it on the floor. He said, ‘ You do not 
want to vote such a damned vote as that. He then handed the voter another one. 
The man then remarked, ‘I don’t want to cast this vote.’ The reply was, ‘Go 
right ang) that is the vote you want.’ The man went right along and put it in 
the box. r. Hastings, the constable, stood right opposite, and I stood, perhaps, 
four feet from this Mr. Knox.” 

Mr. HOAR. Was not that thoroughly contradicted by the demo- 
cratic witnesses ? 

Mr, CALL. Wait a moment and I will let you come in. 

Mr. HOAR. Will the Senator answer that question ? 

Mr. CALL. Another instance is given thus: 


- 9. Who was at the polls to receive the employés in November last? 
“A. Mr. Chase. 


= 2. Is he connected with the corporation ? 

““A, He is the bookkeeper there. 

“‘Q. Who takes them from the mills to the poll? 

‘‘A. The teams of the corporation take them. 

Mi What have you seen in regard to tickets when they have pet to the polis ? 

“A, Ihave seen Mr. Chase change their tickets. He generally stands at one 
side there where there is a small i to go through, and as they come along he 
always has the ballots there, and I have seen him change them, and have seen them 
get tickets from him and carry them in. 

“Q. The specific tickets you speak of, did they examine those? 

“A. Ido not know whether they could or not. Pretty nearly all of those who 
work there are French, and I do not know whether they could examine them. 

“Q. Do you know whether those tickets were in envelopes or open ? 

“A. [have seen Mr. Chase give tickets to them that were open. 

‘*Q. Did you see this occur in November, 1878 ? 

“A, Yes, sir. 

“Q. Specify an instance and describe how this occurred, if you can. 

“A. As they passed along he was standing there on this a as they would 
come up to the — he would stop them, hand them one of the tickets, and say, 
‘ Here, itin.’ They might have had an envelope or something of that kind. 
I have seen them have envelopes. I have seen that occur.” 

The ballot-boxes were open boxes and those in charge could see the form and 
appearance of the ballot voted, and they were easily distinguishable apart. 


Mr. HOAR. Now will the Senator permit me to say 

Several SENATORS, (to Mr. CALL.) Do not yield. 4 

Mr. HOAR. I appeal to the courtesy of the Senator from Florida, 
not to gentlemen ake sit in their seats expressing their opinion. 

Mr. CALL. Yes, I will yield, if not too long. 

Mr. HOAR. If it is inconvenient to the Senator, I shall not make 


the appeal again. 

Mr. GALL I have no objection, unless the Senator is going to talk 
a long time. . . 

Mr. HOAR. I wish to say that the village concerning which that 
testimony is given is a village within ten or twelve miles of my own 
city. I know its people. I know that the democratic employés of 
that Manchaug corporation remain in its employ year in and year out 
and vote the democratic ticket as freely as the republican ticket ; that 
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if one agent or another agent happens to hold a town office or be on a 
committee, it is because it suits him to be, whether he is a republican 
or a democrat; and that evidence which the Senator from Florida 
has read was met, overthrown, disproved by abundant democratic tes- 
timony. I say what I said the other day, that if my friend from 
Florida will go down into the village of Manchaug and call together 
an audience of the democrats of that village and undertake to imply 
to them that any fear of loss of employment, of the face of man, ever 
affected them in their votes, they will laugh in his face. 

I denounce that report, I do not care who made it, made by a dem- 
ocratic portion of a committee as a political report, made up for po- 
litical purposes and contrary to the fact. If my friend from Florida 
will take the evidence on which that report is based, on both sides, 
read the report of my friend from New Hampshire [Mr. BLarr] to the 
contrary, and look it over in his own room over night, I know he is 
too good a lawyer and too upright a man to come in here and reaf- 
firm what he has read. Itis a garbled extract of the evidence of one 
or two _—— You can find around every manufacturing village 
some fellow who will appear before a committee and testify in that 
way. The report of that committee is absolutely contrary to the ev- 
idence which they took. Thissame committee brought in before the 
Senate and made speeches based upon fraudulent documents which 
had been put before their hands knowing that they were fraudulent, 
which the Senate itself suppressed and ordered to be stricken out 
= the publication. It isan insult toany community to make such 
a charge. 

Mr. CALL. Iaskthe honorable Senator why itis that you wish the 
patronage of the Government and the Senate to be so dispensed if men 
are not influenced in their political suffrage by fear orinterest? Then 
Isay that by all reason and argument it is obliged to be true that the 
employer in a great corporation with vast amounts of capital must 
hold a | pm influence and power over those people who live at his 
willand his pleasure. You cannot meetthe proposition that starvation 
and pestilence are influential forces over the human mind. 

Mr. HOAR. If my friend will allow me to answer his question, 1 
desire to say to him that I suppose nine-tenths of the people of Massa- 
chusetts get their living by working in mills and factories. The leg- 
islation of the State, the policy of the State, the government of the 
State, the law which controls corporation and factory and factory 
owner is dependent upon their will, and anybody who would venture 
to use such influences upon the voters of Massachusetts would en- 
counter a storm of indignation which would drive him and his party 
and his manufacturing property and his corporate rights in disgrace 
out of the State. The reason why property does not control labor in 
Massachusetts is because the arm of labor is a thousand-fold stronger 
than the whole aggregate force of capital, property, or factory owner- 
ship in that State. I could not go home to Worcester County if her 
mechanics and her mill operatives who are my neighbors and friends 
who sent me here, who agree with me in politics, should dream that 
I would undertake to constrain, or to defend the man who constrained 
their honest and free vote. Can the Senators from the South stand 
here and affirm that? 

Mr. CALL. The Senators from the South can stand here and be- 
fore the Senator from Massachusetts defy him upon the truth when 
they say that their elections are a thousand times freer and fairer 
than they are in his State. 

I am amazed that the Senator from Massachusetts should under- 
take to maintain here, in view of all the experience of labor unions 
and of strikes, that capital has no power over labor; that it is not a 
conservative force. The proposition is too absurd for reason. The 
whole laboring people of the North protest against the crushing 
power of capital. It must beso. Iam not denouncing it; I do not 
know but that it may be a just and a conservative influence when 
properly used ; but you, gentlemen, do know that without the power 
of your great moneyed men and your corporations you could not hold 
control in the Northern States. My friend, [Mr. LoGaN, ] who used to 
be so good a democrat, who stood upon the Constitution so fairly and 
squarely, (better than I did; I did not go with him in some of his 
views,) will soon have exhausted the animosities of the war; they 
will all be gone; and what would you do if the conservative powers 
of money, of your great corporations, of intelligence, of religion, did 
not qualify the mere force of numbers? Yet both the Senators from 
Massachusetts get up here in the face of the American people and 
assert that in Massachusetts with its qualification of intelligence and 
of residence for men of foreign birth, and payment of taxes, they 
believe the mere naked and absolute power of numbers is the great 
and controlling force of the country, without intelligence, without 
property, without capital. Thatis whattheysay. That will not do. 

r. DAWES. Is the Senator through ? 

Mr. CALL. Oh, no, unless you want to move to adjourn. 

‘ = RANSOM. Thatis what the Senator from Massachusetts wishes 
0 do. 

Mr. CALL. Ihave no objection to a motion to adjourn. I have 
something further to say, however. 

Mr. DAWES. I wish to make a few remarks in connection with 
what the Senator has said. 

Mr. CALL. Iwill yield for a motion to adjourn. 

Mr.DAWES. I wish to say something about the Senator’s remarks 
on the malign influence of education, of wealth, of morals, and of 
religion in Massachusetts. 
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Mr. CALL. No, I do not want to yield for a speech unless the gen- 
tleman is very anxious to come in and say something right here. If 
he is I do not care to object particularly. Iam not afraid of these 
propositions. I know the Senators from Massachusetts cannot meet 
them. I know every capitalist in Massachusetts to-day will read 
with astonishment the denial that there is any power of money over 
voters, any influence upon the electoral qualification, and the asser- 
tion that to be a rich man and the head of a great corporation does 
not give him any more influence in society than if he were a beggar 
in rags. Iam willing for you to demonstrate the proposition that 
the beggar has just as much influence, just as much power as the 
great capitalist, Jay Gould, with his $100,000,000. 

Mr. DAWES. The Senator will allow me to say that it will be 
news in Massachusetts that any one vote has any greater power than 
any other vote. 

Mr. CALL. You mean after it is in the ballot-box. 

Mr. DAWES. The man who can assert that the influence of edu- 
cation, of religion, and of morals in Massachusetts upon the voter is 
a malign influence, seems to me to be past all cure. Massachusetts 
does two things: she brings her laws within the reach of every man 
in the State; she throws them alike around all. She then declares 
by her laws that every operative in every factory shall be secure in 
an education furnished that operative by the State free of cost ; and 
any man who deprives an operative during the years of school age 
of the opportunity of obtaining such an education as will enable him 
to act his part with intelligence in this world is indictable for it. 
Any man as employs the poorest and the humblest individual in 
the State without allowing him or her to have a school education 
during that time, furnished by the State, is indictable for it and may 
be imprisoned for it. The operatives hold the power in Massachusetts, 
and it is because they wield it so wisely, because they are intelligent, 
because they are moral, because they are religious, and because by 
this means they gather together around their homes competence and 
comfort and intelligence and influence. 

Sir, it is a libel upon the voter in Massachusetts to say that there 
is any power this side of God himself that can control him to cast his 
vote differently from his honest and intelligent conviction. No man 
can say it in Massachusetts and live politically an hour. No man 
asserts it in Massachusetts who has any political influence or who 
dare pretend to ordinary intelligence and common honesty. Men 
must live five hundred miles from there who have intelligence and 
ought to have honesty before they assert with impunity any such 
allegation as that against the free, honest, intelligent, and upright, 
humble though he may possibly be, voter in Massachusetts. There 
is not one so humble that he is not a sovereign, proud of his sov- 
ereignty, and on the day of election he walks side by side with the 
proudest and the richest and deposits his ballot, knowing that on that 
day the law and the constitution of Massachusetts are no respecters 
of persons. 

Mr. CALL. I want to ask the Senator from Massachusetts a ques- 
tion right there. I ask him if a colored man, a citizen of my State, 
who is a voter there, shall go into Massachusetts, and if he cannot 
read and write, would he be entitled to suffrage ? 

Mr. DAWES. If he has common intelligence, and knows the value 
of the institutions of Massachusetts, he will not sleep a night before 
he will take hold of her opportunities held out to him to be a voter 
there. 

Mr. CALL. Then you admit he cannot vote? 

Mr. DAWES. I want to ask the Senator from Florida, in all kind- 
ness, if the man who from the lap-stone works his way up by degrees 
to the second highest office in the gift of this nation, who had hardly 
property enough to bury him when he was dead, who commanded 
more influence among the voters of Massachusetts in his time than 
any other man within her borders, and who wielded it, enlightened 
as he was by his own experience to help the poor and the humble to 
be like him efficient, influential, honest and honored men in the com- 
munity, could ever have accomplished all that if what the Senator 
from Florida now says is true? He lived among the corporations, he 
lived within a stone’s throw almost of Lowell and of Lawrence, and of 
the seats of all those large corporations; he moved in and out among 
their operatives, and among their overseers, and among their owners. 
He was a king among them all. He had no money, and when he 
began he had no education, he had nothing but that which was com- 
mon to all the voters in Massachusetts—brain, energy, honesty, and 
that opportunity which Massachusetts guarantees to every living 
soui within her borders. 

Mr. CALL, I had expected that the honorable Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts would have made just the remarkable speech he has made. 
He tells us that there are no people in Massachusetts who cannot 
read and write; there are no poor people there; disease and the ills 
that man is heir to do not exist in that happy Commonwealth. Sir, 
I wish to go further than the Senator in his love and appreciation of 
the honest laboring man in this country. He, his wife, and his chil- 
dren, and his interests are dear to mo, but it is no evidence because 
a great man rose as they rise continually from the poor and the hum- 
ble to the high places of government, that a man who cannot read 
and write (which was the question I asked the Senator) can or can- 
not vote. We know that he cannot vote in Massachusetts. Weknow 
that hardship and poverty and labor confine and press down some of 
the noblest spirits and the kindest and best of men. Isay that when 
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the Senators from Massachusetts come here and strike hands with 
the Senator from Virginia upon the ground that they are for a free 
ballot when in Massachusetts there is no free ballot, and inaugurate 
a crusade against those people where there is a free ballot, upon false 
charges which this coalition have made of murder, assassination, and 
crime upon a whole people, they cannot make the record right or 
justify themselves in reason and in argument upon that Porcine 

Mr. President, I want to discuss this subject further. I have been 
greatly interrupted, but I do not object to that. I desire to submit 
some remarks upon this general subject. Whatever I say I shall say 
in kindness. I propose to justify my action here, I propose to demon- 
strate and I shall demonstrate by incontestible proof that the charges 
which have been made of a ballot not free and a count not fair are 
false. 

Mr. FARLEY. Will the Senator yield for a motion to adjourn? 

Mr. CALL. Go ahead. 

Mr. FARLEY. This debate seems to have changed the condition 
of things on the floor of the Senate. It has changed from the defense 
of the South to the defense of Massachusetts. I hope that both sides 
will have an eee to be heard ; and as the South has attempted 
to defend itself and I come from the North myself, I want Massachu- 
setts to havea fair show. If she can remove the charges that have 
been made against her, I hope she will have an opportunity of doing 
so. I therefore move that the Senate adjourn. 

Mr. DAWES. I hope not. 

Mr. HOAR. Will the Senator withdraw that motion one moment? 
Then he can renew it. I merely want to ask the Senator from Flor- 
ida a question, if he will permit me; he is not now speaking. 

Mr. FARLEY. Certainly; I withdraw the motion. 

Mr. HOAR. I want to ask the honorable Senator from Florida if 
he has read the minority report of the Senator from New Hampshire, 
[Mr. Buarr.] 

Mr. CALL. I have, and I think it is an admirable report in many 
respects. F 

Mr. HOAR: I wish to ask him if he observed the statement that 
the witnesses on whose statements rests this extraordinary charge 
against the people of Manchaug, which he has restated, were two per- 
sons who had fled from Connecticut to escape State’s prison, and 
= by a mere flaw in theindictment? I ask whether he knew 
that 

Mr.CALL. I have known many a good man who ran away to keep 
out of State’s prison. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HOAR. Let me put this seriously. My question to the Sen- 
ator from Floridais this: I wish to know if, when he made this charge 
against the = of Manchaug, he knew that the evidence on which 
it rested was that of two fellows who had run away from State’s 
prison, and that it was contradicted by a large number of leading 
democrats of the place? I ask the Senator whether he knew that? 

Mr. CALL. I will answer the honorable Senator. In the first 
place, I have made no charge against the people of Manchaug. 

Mr. HOAR. If you do not make the charge, it is all right. 

Mr. CALL. I say that men who possess property and influence 
everywhere exercise the influence and weight of that property in the 
control directly and indirectly of the suffrage. I say, furthermore, 
that I have read the report of the Senator from New Hampshire, [ Mr. 
BLair, ] but that I had not noticed, nor do I now know except from 
the statement of the Senator from Massachusetts, the particular 
character of these witnesses; but I do say that I think the Senator 
will find abundance of other evidence, and of a man who has been 
honored, a man of great intellect and power in his State, and whom 
it took a combination of all the corporations, democratic and repub- 
lican, to defeat. 

Mr. HOAR. Who was that ? 

Mr. CALL.. Benjamin I’. Butler. He has not run away to keep 
out of State’s prison yet ; and he brings some powerful evidence upon 
this subject. . 

Mr. HOAR. If I have any controversy with General Butler any- 
where, I should rather not have it in his absence, and he is abund- 
antly able to take care of himself athome. I do not think it is quite 
desirable that he should be drawn into the discussion. 

Mr. CALL. I agree with the Senator in that. 

Mr. HOAR. It would not be manly for me to be drawn into a dis- 
cussion with General Butler here, as I should have to be driven into 
it, which I do not propose to be. If I have any criticism to make on 
him, I will make it in Massachusetts, and he will be likely to make a 
reply, as everybody knows he is able todo. But I wish to say that 
the evidence which was furnished, which it was said was furnished 
by that gentleman to this committee, is the evidence which with the 
consent of its chairman the Senate itself ordered to be struck out of 
this document as fraudulent. 

Mr. DAWES. As the Senator from California does not renew his 
motion, I think I will make a motion myself. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. Will the Senator from Massachusetts yield to a 
motion which I desire to make ? 

Mr. DAWES. It depends upon what it is. 

Mr. BURNSIDE, I am satisfied that the Senate should adjourn 
over to-morrow and Saturday; and I think that the quieting influ- 
ences of Sunday may have some good effect on our friends on the 
other side of the Chamber. I therefore move to adjourn until Mon- 
day at twelve o’clock. .. 


Mr. FARLEY. I hope that motion will not prevail. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Let our friends come here to-morrow and go 
into executive session. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion of the 
Senator from Rhode Island, [Mr. BURNSIDE. ] 

Mr. CALL. Before that motionis put I should like to have incor- 
porated in the RecorpD the electoral qualifications of the constitu- 
tion of the State of Massachusetts. They are as follows: 


Art, XX. No person shall have the right to vote, or be eligible to oflice under the 
constitution of this Commonwealth, who shall not be able to read the constitution 
in the English language, and write hisname: Provided, however, That the provisions 
of this amendment shall not apply to any person prevented by a plrysical disabil- 
ity from complying with its requisitions, nor to any person who now has the right 
to vote, nor to any persons who shall be sixty years of age or upward at the time 
this amendment shall take effect. 

Art. XXIII. No person of foreign birth shall be entitled to vote, or sball be eli- 
gible to office, unless he shall have resided within the jurisdiction of the United 
States for two years subsequent to his naturalization, and shall be otherwise quali- 
fied according to the constitution and laws of this Commonwealth : Provided, That 
this amendment shall not affect the rights which any person of foreign birth pos- 
sessed at the time of the adoption thereof: And provided further, That it shall not 
affect the rights of any child of a citizen of the United States born during the tem- 
porary absencé of the parents therefrom. 


Mr. FARLEY. Mr. President, it strikes me—— 

Mr. DAWES. I have no objection to taking the sense of the Sen- 
ate upon the motion of the Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. FARLEY. I have been recognized by the Chair, but, unfortu- 
nately, the two Senators from Massachusetts seem to think that they 
havea right to monopolize this entire discussion. If a motion is made 
and a Senator is trying to give the reasons why the motion ought not 
to prevail, he is immediately interrupted by the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts. 

I suggest that on to-morrow, Friday, and on Saturday we can con- 
sider some executive business that is important to be considered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The motion is not debatable. 

Mr. FARLEY. A motion to adjourn to a day certain surely is 
debatable. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Not under the rules. 

Mr. FARLEY. Ido not understand that any point of order has 
been made. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is not debatable unless 
by unanimous consent. : 

Mr. BURNSIDE. I make no point of order. 

Mr. FARLEY. I want to say this: I appeal to my colleague and 
his friends on that side of the Chamber to assist me in getting into 
executive session to consider matters pertaining to the interests of our 
people on the Pacific coast ; and you, gentlemen, who are anxious to 
consider this question of the election of officers, give us to-morrow 
and next day to consider the treaties that are lying on the table of 
the Secretary of the Senate, and then renew your contest for the 
election of officers. 

Mr. DAWES. Mr. President, just stay here ten minutes and adopt 
this resolution, and then I will agree to it. 

Mr. FARLEY. That has become monotonous ; that has been the fa- 
cetious remark of the distinguished Senator from Massachusetts 

Mr. DAWES. It seems to be. 

Mr. FARLEY. I believe I have the floor. 

Mr. DAWES. You are right. . 

Mr. FARLEY. That has been the cry from that side of the Cham- 
ber for the past two weeks. It must have become apparent, and I 
think has become apparent, to every Senator on this floor that that 
resolution will not be considered. 

Mr. DAWES. Then, Mr. President, I am afraid the Senator will 
not get his matters considered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion of the 
Senator from Rhode Island, that the Senate do now adjowrn until 
Monday next at twelve o’clock. 

ae PENDLETON. We may as well have the yeas and nays on 
that. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. BECK, (when his name was called.) I am paired on this and 
all other questions with the Senator from Maine, [Mr. HALz.] If f 
were allowed to vote, I should vote “ nay.” 

Mr. SLATER, (when Mr. GROVER’s name was called.) My colleague 
(Mr. GROVER] is paired with the Senator from Nebraska, [Mr. VAN 
Wyrck.] If my colleague were here, he would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. INGALLS, (when his name was called.) I am paired with the 
Senator from Tennessee, [Mr. HARRIS.] 

Mr. PLATT, of Connecticut, (when his name was called.) I am 
paired with the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. CAMDEN] unless 
my vote should be needed to make a quorum. If it be, I shall vote. 

Mr. ROLLINS, (when his named was called.) Iam paired with the 
Senator from Florida, [Mr. Jonrs.] 

Mr. SAUNDERS, (when his name was called.) On this question L 
am paired with the Senator from Kentucky, [Mr. WILLIAMS. ] 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. HAWLEY. On this question I am paired with the Senator 
from Tennessee, [Mr. JACKSON. ] 

Mr. PLATT, of Connecticut. I understand that a quorum has not 


voted. 
Mr. ROLLINS. I inquire if there is a quorum ? 
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The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair is informed by the Secretary 
that as yet there is not a quorum veting. 3 

Mr. ROLLINS. I vote “yea.” I reserved that right. 

The result was announced—yeas 23, pays 16; as follows: 


YEAS—23. 
Allison, Dawes, Kellogg, Morrill, 
Anthony, Edgerton, McDill, Platt of N. Y., 

ir, - Ferry, McMillan, Rollins, 

Burnside, e, Mahone, Sawyer, 
Cameron of Wis., Harrison, Miller, Sherman. 
Conger, Hoar, Mitchell, 

NAYS—16. 
Bayard, Coke, Hampton, Pendleton, 
Brown, Davis of W. Va., Jonas, Ransom, 
Call, Gorman, r, Saulsbury, 
Cockrell, Groome, Morgan, Slater. 

ABSENT —37. 

Beck, George. Jones of Florida, ‘Teller, 
Butler, Grover, Jones of Nevada, Vance, 
Camden, Hale, Logan, Van Wyck 
Cameron of Pa., Harris, McPherson, Vest, 
Conkling, Hawley, Maxey, Voorhees, 
Davis of Illinois, Hill of Colorado, Platt of Conn., Walker, 
Edmunds, Hill of Georgia, lumb, Williams. 
Fair, Ingalls, Pugh, 
Farley, Jackson, Saunders, 
Garland, Johnston, Sewell, 


So the motion was agreed to; and (at five o’clock and thirty-eight 
minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until Monday next at twelve 
o’clock, noon. 


MonpDaAy, April 11, 1881. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. J. J. BULLOCK, D. D. 
The Journal of the proceedings of Thursday last was read and 
approved. 
OFFICERS OF THE SENATE. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate the 
unfinished business of the last day’s session of the Senate, being the 
resolution of the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. DawEs] providing 
for the election of certain officers of the Senate, the pending question 
being on the motion of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. PENDLETON] to 
postpone the resolution indefinitely, on which motion the yeas and 
nays have been ordered. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. In the absence of the Senator from 
Ohio, [Mr. PENDLETON, ] I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. I believe that is what we ought to 
do, and I hope that is what we will do. 

Mr. DAWES. When the Senate adjourned on Thursday the Sena- 
tor from Florida [Mr. CALL] had the floor. Does the Senator from 
Florida yield the floor ? 

Mr. CALL. I yield that the Senator from West Virginia may make 
the motion he has just made. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Doesthe Senator from Florida yield the 
floor ? 

Mr. CALL. For the purpose of the motion of the Senator from 
West Virginia. 

Mr. DAWES. Can the Senator yield for a particular purpose ? 

Mr. FERRY. I think that cannot be done. The Senator must 
either retain the floor, or if he yields it he yields altogether. 

Mr. DAVIS of West Virginia. The Senator from Florida can get 
the floor when he wants it. There will be no trouble about that. 
Senators need not trouble themselves about that, I say to my friends. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Florida yields the floor 
to the Senator from West Virginia, who moves that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of executive business. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. He yields for all purposes. 

Mr. DAWES. I did not suppose there would be any trouble about 
it. I wished to see if the Senator from West Virginia really wanted 
to go into executive session. The Senator discloses that this is only 
a by-play for some purpose. I trust that the regular business of the 
Senate will not be thrust aside by any such sort of performance as 
that on the part of the Senator from West Virginia. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Debate is not in order. 

Mr. DAWES. Ifthe Senator from West Virginia really wants busi- 
ness done, let the Senator address himself to the matter before the 
Senate. If the Senator from West Virginia—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Massachusetts is not 
in order. The motion of the Senator from West Virginia is that the 
Senate now proceed to the consideration of executive business, which 
motion is not debatable. 

Mr. DAWES. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HARRIS. I call the Senator from Massachusetts to order. 

Mr. DAWES. The Senator from West Virginia is not in order if 
the Senator from Florida retains the floor. 

<a VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Florida has yielded 
the floor. 

Mr. DAWES. Very well; that was all I wanted to know. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of the 

Senator from West Virginia, that the Senate proceed to the consider- 
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ation of executive business. [Putting the question.] The motion 
seems to be carried. 

Mr. DAWES. I ask for a division. 

Mr. FERRY. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. ANTHONY, (when his name was called.) I am paired to-day 
on political questions with theSenator from Mississippi, [Mr. J 
I should vote ‘‘ nay” if he were here. 

Mr. CAMDEN, (when his name was called.) 
Senator from Connecticut, [Mr. PLatr.] 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia, rose when his name was called. 

Mr. BLAIR. I voted. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. I notice that the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. BLaiRr] is present, but the Senator from Iowa 
[Mr. ALLISON] is not here, and I will announce a pair with him 
unless he should come in before the roll-call is concluded. 

Mr. FRYE, (when his name‘was called.) I am paired with the 
Senator from Georgia, [Mr. HiLu. } 

Mr. GORMAN, (when Mr. GROOME’s name was called.) My col- 
league [Mr. GROOME] is paired with the Senator from Illinois, [Mr. 
LOGAN. } 

Mr. HARRIS, (when his name was called.) I agreed to pair with 
the Senator from New York [Mr. CONKLING] who is absent. The 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. VooRHEES] is also absent, and I transfer 
the pair with the Senator from New York to the Senator from Indi- 
ana, and I announce the fact for the day. I: vote “ yea.” 

Mr. JACKSON, (when his name was called.) Iam paired withthe 
Senator from Connecticut, [Mr. one) 

Mr. JONAS, (when his name was called.) I am paired with the 
Senator from Minnesota, [Mr. EpGERTON.] If he werehereI should 
vote “yea.” 

Mr. VEST, (when the name of Mr. Jongs, of Florida, was called.) 
I was requested to announce that the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
JONES] is paired with the Senator from New Hampshire, [Mr. Ro.- 
LINS. ] 

Mr. KELLOGG, (when his name was called.) Iam paired on this 
question with the Senator from Illinois, [Mr. Davis.]  ° 

Mr. COKE, (when Mr. Maxry’s name was called.) I desite to an- 
nounce for the day that. my colleague [Mr. Maxry] is paired with 
the Senator from Colorado, [Mr. TELLER.] If my colleague were 
here he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. MITCHELL, (when his name was called.) I am paired with 
the Senator from Delaware, [Mr. BAYARD. ] 

Mr. SAUNDERS, (when his name was called.) On all political 
questions I am paired with the Senator from Kentucky, [Mr. WILL- 


I am paired with the 


IAMS. 

Mz SHERMAN, (when his name was called.) I am paired with 
the Senator from Delaware [Mr. SAULSBURY] for this week. I an- 
nounce the pair now so that there will be no occasion to announce it 
hereafter this week. 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. McMILLAN. My colleague [Mr. EDGERTON] has been called 
away from the city for a day or two, and is paired with the Senator 
from Louisiana, [Mr. Jonas, ] as the latter has stated. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I wish to announce that I have been for a lon 
time paired with the Senator from Arkansas, [Mr. GARLAND, ] who 
believe is absent. As Ihave been absent until now, of course the 
~~ will continue, and I announce it once for all. Itmay be that the 

nator from Arkansas, as he had a right to do, has transferred the 
pair to some other gentleman. If so, it operates the same. I regard 
my pair with the Senator from Arkansas or any other gentleman to 
whom he may have transferred it. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. I will state to the Senator from 
Vermont that I understand the Senator from Arkansas has gone home 
with the understanding that he is paired with the Senator from Ver- 
mont. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Undoubtedly; it will stay so. 

Mr. HARRIS. He told meso distinctly, I will state to the Senator 
from Vermont. 

Mr. FERRY. I should like to state in that connection that the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. GARLAND] paired with me on a partic- 
ular question of executive business. I do not know whether he ex- 
pected the pair to extend any further, but on that question I am 
paired with him and stand paired. I suppose it does not apply any 
further; I so understand it. 

Mr. WALKER. On general questions my colleague [Mr. GARLAND ] 
left a written statement that he is paired with the Senator from Ver- 
mont, [Mr. EDMUNDs.] On the matter of executive business referred 
to by the Senator from Michigan [Mr. FERRY] my colleague is paired 
with that Senator. 

Mr. SEWELL, (after having voted in the negative.) I desire to 
withdraw my vote. I am paired with my colleague, [Mr. McPHER- 
SON. 

The result was announced—yeas 19, nays 20; as follows: 


YEAS—19. 
Beck, Farley, Harris, Slater, 
Brown, George, Johnston, Vance 
Butler Gorman, Morgan, Vest, 
Call, Grover, Pendleton, Walker. 
Coke Hampton Pugh, 
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NAYS—20. his a to the democratic party of Virginia, is the law of 
Biair, Ferry, Ingalls, Mortill, several of the Northern States whose republican Senators are in 
Burnside, Hale, MeDa, — of N.Y., this coalition for an alleged free ballot; that Mr. KELLOGG, of Louisi- 
Comeren of Pa., See, McMillan, ee ana, @ prominent member of the coalition standing on the right hand 
onger, of Colorado, Mahone, Sawyer, f es caheal * . = 
Dewes, Hoar, Miller, Van Wyck. of the Senator from Virginia, and one of his main supports, has 
ABSENT—37 always opposed a free ballot, and is here by virtue of a device which 
f ies Sia eitieate \ tetas denied ‘a free ballot and a fair count” to the people of Louisiana 
Ao rma Sonene . by a returning board supported by military force; that the repub- 
ony, ‘air, Kellogg, unders, li t 3 
Bayard, Frye, ‘Lamar, Sewell, can Senators from Ohio and Massachusetts and other States have 
Yamden, oe Garland, Io m, Shermsn, a = denial of a free ballot to the Southern States and have 
Cameron of Wis., Groome, cPherson, feller, sustained the disfranchisement of that class of the southern people 
Coot Sate, eel Mito, wie in whom was the intelligence and the wealth and the property of 
Davis of ‘Tlinois, Jackson, Platt of Conn., that country, both directly and indirectly, both by the device of false 
Davis of W. Va., onas, . Ransom, counts by returning boards which made and unmade votes in tho 
Edgerton, Jones of Florida, Rollins, will and discretion of its members and by preventing a free ballot 


with military force. I affirmed that the Senators from Massachusetts 
are here members of a coalition for an alleged free ballot, and that 
they hold their seats here under State laws which deny a free ballot 
to more than one hundred thousand adult males who cannot vote 
because of a suffrage capitation tax and an intelligence qualification 
of reading and writing the English language, even though the citi- 
zen is a highly educated person of foreign birth, and he was under 
a qualification of two years’ residence in addition to the period of 
naturalization. I asked the attention of the Senate and the count 
to the fact that while holding their seats here under laws whic 
deny a, free ballot to more than one hundred thousand adult males 
the Senators from Massachusetts at the same time declare that they 
are opposed to the readjustment or non-debt-paying views of the 
Senator from Virginia, which is the alleged reason for which he left 
the democratic party of Virginia; and that they also oppose his suf- 
frage-capitation-tax theory, the only point on which he claims ever 
to have differed with the democratic party of Virginia respecting a 
free ballot. Yet they join in a coalition with him for “a free ballot 
and a fair count” which is denied by the laws of their own State, and 
which, upon the principles which their laws affirm, cannot prevail. 


MASSACHUSETTS LAWS DENY A FREE BALLOT, 


I propose further to examine this subject in respect to the North- 
ern States: First, the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Dawxs] 
denied on Thursday that more than one hundred thousand males in 
Massachusetts were deprived of a free ballot, and he denied that any 
large number of persons were deprived of the ballot in Massachusetts. 
I stated then that I would prove it, and I now propose to do so; but 
before doing so let us define with some degree of accuracy the mean- 
ing of “a free ballot.” It must mean either a ballot free from all 
limitations of law, or it must mean a free ballot in the sense of the 
voter being free to cast it as he pleases, without fear, favor, or affec- 
tion for, of, or on account of any person, and free from all motives of 
non If the term means anything it must mean one of these 
things. 

The Senators from Massachusetts are in favor of “a free ballot.” 
How free is it in the State of Massachusetts in respect to limitations 
of law, in respect to the actual number of people who cannot vote 
and do not votethere? The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. DAWES] 
says everybody can vote there. If a colored man goes there from Flor- 
ida where he has been voting, he has the privilege of learning to read 
the English language and of paying a capitation tax, and then he 
can vote. If an educated person of- foreign birth, learned in all the 
lore of the ages, goes there, he has the privilege of learning to read 
the English language and of paying his capitation tax, and then after 
staying two years beyond his naturalization under the laws of the 
United States, he may vote. 

This is the “free ballot” of Massachusetts which justifies the Sen- 
ator holding his seat here under it in stopping the public business 
which the Constitution requires to be done by the Senate, in order 
that he may give the patronage of the Senate toward making the 
ballot free in Virginia, where both black and white, native and for- 
eign born, can vote without any of these limitations except a suf- 
frage capitation tax. 

But here is the evidence on the point on which the learned Sena- 
tor denied my statement on Thursday. I have two witnesses, neither 
of whom have run away to escape State’s prison, one of whom, Hon. 
George B. Loring, was a member of the last Congress from the sixth 
district of Massachusetts, the other the contestant, Hon. E. M. Boyn- 
ton, both republicans, and with their statements is a great mass of 
evidence taken and sworn to in respect both to the way in which 
they may have “a free ballot” in Massachusetts and also the way in 
which they have “a fair count,” or, in the words of the Senator from 
Massachusetts, [Mr. Dawrks,] the way in which they lay straws across 
the votor’s path in Massachusetts and how they punish men for it. 

The distinguished member of Congress, a man of great intellect, 
deservedly standing high throughout the country, Hon. George B. 
Loring, says upon the point of the number of disfranchised persons : 

Taking his figures, namely, 134,256, and of that number, according to his tables, 
86,258 are aliens and therefore not citizens. Now, add to this last the number of 
idiots, criminals, and insane, namely, 9,271, and we have 95,529 nalified 

‘or the above reasons, leaving 38,727 to be otherwise accounted for. these 

a citizens and 3,437 natives, or only 18,128, are disqualified for 


There is an admission that the whole of this vast number of people 
are disqualified for one reason or another, but it needs no admission 


So the Senate refused to proceed to the consideration of executive 
business. 

Mr. CALL. Mr. President—— 

Mr. DAWES. I regret that the Senator from Florida should give 
over the regular business of the oT I hope now that the Senator 
will not object to proceeding to the business before the Senate; I 
hope there will be a vote upon the question before the Senate and 
let us determine it as we may, let the majority be as it may, I trust 
that we shall proceed with the business of the Senate and consume 
no more time. I shall listen with pleasure to the Senator from Flor- 
ida to-day; but as he seems to have lost interest in the matter and 
has given way for the dilatory motion of the Senator from West 
Virginia, I hope now nothing will be in the way but that we may 
proceed. I ask for a vote upon the pending question. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of the 
Senator from Ohio, [Mr. PENDLETON, ] that the resolution be indeti- 
a postponed, on which the Senator from Florida [Mr. CAL] has 
the floor. 

- Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. Mr. President—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Florida yield? 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. I ask the Senator to yield just one 
moment. 

Mr. CALL. I yield for a moment. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. When there are several hundred 
nominations of the President pending before us ready for action, I 
am rather suprised to hear the Senator from Massachusetts say when 
a motion is made to go into executive session for the purpose of do- 
ing the business that we were called here to transact that it is a dila- 
tory motion. That Senator certainly has lost that business sense 
which he is generally credited with having when he says that a mo- 
tion to go into executive session is a dilatory motion, with several 
hundred nominations pending here ready for confirmation or ready 

for action insome form or other. I hardly think the Senator from 
Massachusetts meant what he said when he called a motion to pro- 
ceed to the consideration of executive business a dilatory motion. 

Mr. DAWES. Mr. President—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Florida yield to 
the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. DAWES. Will the Senator yield to me a moment ? 

Mr. CALL. For amoment only. I desire to go on in a moment 
with my remarks. 

Mr. DAWES. If the Senator will indulge me a moment, it is be- 
cause the Senator from West Virginia is confused as to the way to 

et at the business that I speak. I realize quite as much as that 
Rioator the necessity of getting at the business in executive session. 
There are a great many nominations there pending and the public 
service is suffering because of the persistency of Senators in inter- 
rupting the regular public business and preventing our reaching the 
business in which we are ultimately to be engaged. The Senator 
from West Virginia made the motion knowing full well that it would 
consume without avail just so much time that ought to have been 
devoted to the pending business in order that we might reach that? 

“which is before us. Has the Senator’s experience here taught him 
nothing? Does he not know that the only way to reach the public 
business is to clear out that which is before it? Does the Senator 
propose to go round in front aud put his head against that which it 
is necessary to do before we go at the public business? The Senator 
cannot be in earnest when he says he wants to proceed to the busi- 
ness in executive session, while he refuses to go to work and do that 
which lies before it. I hope the Senator will re-examine his own 
situation and come to a clearer understanding of the obstruction 
which he is throwing in the way of public business. 


THE COALITION HAS NO COMMON GROUND OF OPINION. 


Mr. CALL. Mr. President, on Thursday last when the Senate 
adjourned I had affirmed that there was no common and real ground 
of opinion in the coalition which has been formed between the Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. MAaHoNE] and the republican Senators 
here ; that the members of the coalition of the republican party have 
always opposed a free ballot and a fair count; that the Senators of 
the coalition themselves hold their seats here under State laws in the 
Northern States which deny a free ballot, and that in their own 
States they justify and defend these laws. 

I affirmed that the capitation tax, which the Senator from Vir- 
ginia made in his speech here the point of his departure from and 
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upon the subject; it is well known; and I was surprised that the 
honorable Senator should have hesitated to admit the fact that in 
Massachusetts, under her suffrage laws of qualification, her capitation 
suffrage tax, which the Senator from Virginia makes the express 
point of his departure from the democracy of the State of Virginia, 
there are more than 130,000 (by a calculation which is impregnable 
on the returns of that State) disfranchised adult males in the State of 
Massachusetts. 3 

Mr. President, how can gentlemen talk here about “a free ballot ” 
when by the laws of their State the ballot is subject to this quali- 
fication? The contestant, Mr. Boynton—and this is the report of the 
minority of the committee in the other House of Congress sustained 
by the facts in the case—says: 

That of the 376,501 citizens of the United States made so by the fourteenth amend- 
ment, (allowing that 4 per cent. of the total vote of the State remained away 
from the polls,) 136,859 were disfranchised from other causes than criminality, 
idiocy, and insanity, the causes being what are known as “‘illiteracy,” failure to 
pay a tax, and pauperism. 

The honorable Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar] the other 
day engaged in a very tragic recitation here of the laws of the South- 
ern States in regard to the colored population made soon after the 
surrender, when in regard to those poor people who had never had 
charge of themselves nor had to provide for their wants there was 
some necessity for such legislation as would enable them to be pro- 
tected against want and starvation ; and yetI tind what I shall read 
in the laws of Massachusetts; and I ask gentlemen with what can- 
dor, with what truth, with what justice can they come into the Sen- 
ate and inveigh in such declamation against the people of the coun- 
je exciting animosity and strife where peace and friendship exist, 
when we turn to the laws of their States and find even upon the suf- 
frage question in Massachusetts a law of this description? I am not 
assailing the State of Massachusetts; I honor and respect her and 
her great history, but I insist that her Senators may not come with 
justice upon the floor of the Senate and in defiance of the very pro- 
visions of her own laws in regard to their own people assail the peo- 
ple of the South for laws which are not as severe, which upon the 
suffrage question are vastly more liberal. I read here: 

By chapter 109, section 9 of the general laws of Massachusetts, when any per- 
son, by excessive drinking, gaming, idleness, debauchery of any kind, so spends, 
wastes, or lessens his estate as toexpose himself or his family, the mayor and alder- 
men, or the selectmen of the city or town of which such spendthrift is an inhab- 
itant or resident, or upon which he is or may become chargeable, may present a 
complaint and have him put under guardianship, according to the provisions of 
that chapter. 

When he gets to be under guardianship he does not vote. 

Mr. HOAR, (in his seat.) here do you get that? 

Mr. CALL. I get that in this report. Let us see if it is not so. 
Perhaps I may have misread it; I will not be positive about that. 
But I say this about it: you cannot find any law, anywhere in any 
Southern State, putting men under guardianship. It may be a very 
—_ law; I do not pretend to say it is not; I am not assailing your 

aws. I am assailing you because, taking your own laws, you are 
condemned in the attitude you occupy toward us. 

Mr. HOAR. I ought to beg pardon of the Senator from Florida 
for making such an exclamation from my seat. 

Mr. CALL. Not at all. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Florida consent 
to be interrupted? 

Mr. CALL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HOAR. The Senator is commenting upon a law providing 
that after persons have shown an utter incapacity to take charge of 
their property they may be put under guardianship as spendthrifts ; 
and I suppose the court of chancery has such power in England, if I 
am not mistaken, independent of statute. But, however that may 
be, the Senator added that persons put under guardianship for that 
rome could not vote. I denied it by an exclamation in my seat. 

n that I was mistaken. 

Mr. CALL. Let us see: 

By section 1, chapter 376 of the law of 1874, every male citizen twenty-one years 
of age and upward (except paupers, persons under guardianship, and persons ex- 
cluded by “‘article 20 of the amendments to the constitution) who has resided in 
the State one year, and within the city or town in which he claims a right to vote 
six months next preceding any election of city, town, county, or State officers, or 
of Representatives to Congress, or electors of President and Vice-President, and 
who has paid by himself, his parent, master, or guardian, a State or county tax, 
assessed upon him in this State within two years next preceding such election, and 
every citizen exempted from taxation, but otherwise qualified, shall have a right 
to vote in all such elections ; and no other person shall have such right to vote.” 

The honorable Senator can explain that; I am not very familiar 
with the laws of Massachusetts. 

Mr. HOAR. I will explain it in the most frank possible manner by 
repeating what I have already stated, that I was entirely mistaken. 

Mr. CALL. Here itis. I apprehend—— 

Mr. HOAR. My honorable friend, I think, does not understand me. 
I say I make the explanation by saying I was entirely mistaken. I 
had forgotten that spendthrifts under guardianship could not vote 
in Massachusetts. The Senator is right. 

Mr. CALL. Then it appears that while in the Southern States a 
conviction for crime is required, in the State of Massachusetts, whose 
Senators want a “free ballot,” in the discretion of the mayor and se- 
lectmen any man can be put under guardianship and disqualified from 
suffrage—— d 
Mr. HOAR. No, sir; the Senator is a little mistaken there now ; 
and as I have confessed my mistake—— 
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Mr. CALL. Without conviction of crime. 
Mr. HOAR. - The person who is put under 


ardianship as a spend- 
thrift is not put under guardianship in the di 


cretion of selectmen, 


mayor,and aldermen. ‘They, in the first place, are the persons who 
have the i? to make the application. 
Mr. CALL. They make complaint to the court? 


Mr. HOAR. The application is made to the court of probate with 
the ow of appeal to the supreme court of the State. I do not sup- 
pose that ever in a single year a dozen persons were put under guar- 
dianship. It isa provision for persons who, without being absolutely 
insane, are actually incapable of managing their property. It is only 
done in cases where persons have property which they are wasting. 
Does the Senator undertake to make a comparison between such a 
provision as that, which does not affect a dozen persons a year, and 
the turning cannon on voters at election day, or provisions by which 
large masses of voters may be sold into slavery practically, or prac- 
tically disfranchised because of their poverty ? Does he mean to give 
the weight of his honorable personal character to the affirmation that 
in the Southern States those laws were devised for any purpose akin 
to the spendthrift laws of the Northern States? 

Mr. CALL. Well, I have presented here the fact that about 130,000 
adult white male people, by the statement of Dr. Loring and Mr. 
Boynton and Gen. B. F. Butler and others, are disfranchised under 
laws for a capitation tax, requiring the intelligence qualification 
of reading and writing the English language, and for putting men 
under guardianship, not for crime, but for vice less than crime. The 
Senator asks me, in the face of this admitted record of 139,000 adult 
male disfranchised citizens that he cannot deny, about training a 
cannon on voters to keep them from voting! 

Mr. HOAR. Where does the Senator get that number of 139,000 
adult males deprived of the right of voting? 

Mr. CALL. Let us see. I will read it again. 

Mr. HOAR. What is the whole vote of Massachusetts? 

Mr. CALL. Let us see. 

Mr. HOAR. The Senator has included in that every man of foreign 
birth who is not naturalized, of which class we have a larger num- 
ber in proportion than almost any other State in the Union. I think 
he will find that he has included both sexes, all ages, and all persons 
not naturalized. 

Mr. CALL. In your interpretation of “a free ballot,” do you not 
include all ages and both sexes? 

Mr. HOAR. The honorable Senator when he rises and affirms 
that he finds in Dr. Loring’s speech an admission that 139,000-—— 

Mr. CALL. No, I did not say—— 

Mr. HOAR. Allow me—that 139,000 adult males are affected by 
that provision, I call his attention to the fact that he must be mis- 
taken in that. He does not mean to turn that off by a gibe or a jest. 
The Senator does not want to say that, if it is not true; I know him 
too well for that. 

Mr. CALL. Not at all. 

Mr. HOAR. If the Senator should find out that that provision 
did not affect, 10,000 persons who would otherwise have the right to 
vote, and should further find out that those 10,000 being required to 
live a year in the State before they can vote, which has been an old 
provision, and there is an abundant opportunity for them to learn to 
read and write in that year, he would come out and make that cor- 
rection instantly, would he not ? 

Mr. CALL. Now, let us see— 

Mr. HOAR. He would not tell a comic almanac story or make a 
joke founded on such a mistake. 

[A message in ene was received from the President of the 
United States by Mr. O. L. PRUDEN, one of his secretaries. ] 5 

Mr. CALL. Mr. President—— 

-Mr. HOAR. I admitted instantly and frankly and fully when I 
made a mistake about the constitution of my own State and gave the 
Senator the full advantage of the correction. Now the Senator, I 
know, will do the same thing. 

Mr. CALL. When I find out that I am wrong, I will with a great 
deal of pleasure acknowledge it; but let ussee. I did not say that 
Dr. Loring said there were 139,000-—— 

Mr. HOAR. Will not the Senator look and see if he is not wrong 
and find out that he is wrong'and admit it? 

Mr. CALL. Iwill not concede it by any means. I did not say 
that Dr. Loring said there were 139,000. Isaid Dr. Loring admitted 
that there were large numbers of disfranchised people. Then I pro- 
ceeded and took up the minority report and I will go a little further 
now. The minority report of Mr. Weaver states the facts as follows, 
and here is the calculation taken I believe from General Butler’s brief 
on the subject: 

Now, the population of Massachusetts in 1870 was 1,457,352 by the United States 
census. The whole population by the census of 1875 was 1,651,652, making an in- 
crease of 194,300, or teen and thirty-three one hundredths (13.33) percentage of 
gain. Assuming that the percentage of increase of population from May, 1875, 
to November, 1878, was the same as it was from 1870 to 1875, (in the proportion of 
the lengths of the two periods of time covered by these dates,) although in fact the 
gain would be considerably — and that there would be a corresponding in- 
crease in the number of ratable polls, of voters, and of each of the prohibited classes, 
we have the following table, showing first the statistics under these several heads, 
as reported in the Massachusetts census for 1875, and secondly the estimated gain 
of each class up to November, 1878, (three and a half years,) on a calculated in- 
crease of 9 per cent. for that period. 

Mr. HOAR. Where arethe 139,000 adult males? That is what we 
are looking for. 








1881. 


Mr.CALL. “Ratable polls,i. ¢.,males abovetwenty years, 449,686.” 
I have the brief itself. 

Mr. DAWES. You will find it in Butler’s brief; but suppose the 
Senator adds that ademocratic House and a democratic committee—— 

Mr. CALL. You admit it. 

Mr. DAWES. We all admit that it is in Butler’s brief. 

Mr. CALL. You asked to have the state of facts. 

Mr. DAWES. You will find it stated just so in Butler’s brief; no 
doubt about that. 

Mr. CALL. Let mo continue to read from this report : 

From this table may be deduced the following startling facts: 

That of the 376,501 citizens of the United States, made so by the fourteenth 
amendment, (allowing that 4 per cent. of the total vote of the State remained away 
from the polls,) 136,859 were disfranchised from other causes than criminality, 
idiocy, ond inaenity, the causes being what are known as ‘‘illiteracy,” failure to 
pay a tax, and pauperism. 

Mr. DAWES. Will the Senator allow me now? 

Mr. CALL. Yes. 

Mr. DAWES. He has read that calculation—— 

Mr. CALL. Wait a moment. 

By section 1, chapter 376 of the law of 1874, every male citizen twenty-one 
years of age and upward (except paupers, es under guardianship, and per- 
sons excluded by “article 20 of the amendments to the constitution) who has 
resided in the State one year, and within the city or town in which he claims a 
right to vote six months next preceding any election of city, town, county, or 
State officers, or of Representatives to Congress, or electors of President and Vice- 
President, and who has paid Kane his parent, master, cr guardian, a State 
or county tax, assessed upon him in this State within two years next precedin 
such election, and every citizen exempted from taxation, but otherwise qualified, 
shall have a right to vote in all such elections; and no other person shall have 
such right to vote.” 

Thus it will be seen that, by the constitution and laws of Massachusetts, 105,109 
persons are disfranchised, in contravention of the first section of the fourteenth 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States. 

Mr. DAWES. Now, if the Senator will allow me, General Butler 
was hired to make a brief in an election case, and he made it in this 
way: he found a certain number of votes cast and a certain number 
of voters in a given year; he then calculated what would be the in- 
crease in three or four years up to the day of this election ; then he 
found that on that year there were not cast in Massachusetts so many 
votes as there were in the year in which he made his calculation by 
one hundred and odd thousand. He then says that one hundred and 
odd thousand were disfranchised because of this amendment. This 
constitutional provision had been in force for twenty years before, 
and it never disfranchised in the world a man who was already a 
voter. So absurd was this calculation that a democratic committee, 
every one of the committee but one greenbacker, reported against 
him; and so absurd was the ground that the greenback contestant 
of Dr. Loring could not get the yeas and nays in the House, a demo- 
cratic House, in support of it, and the House would not pay General 
Butler for making this brief; and the whole State of Massachusetts, 
including the democrats and the few greenbackers we have there, so 
laughed at the report and at the calculation that they never dared 
repeat it in the State. 

r.CALL. Iask the Senator from Massachusetts now if he thinks 
it fair, after he got up to make a suggestion, to make a speech? 
After I am done I shall be glad to hear him. 

Mr. DAWES. If you will allow me here to add just a word-—— 

Mr. CALL. I shall be glad to correct anything; but not to yield 
for an argument or a speech. 

Mr. DAWES. I thought I ought to put in a reply to this state- 
ment. 

.Mr. CALL. I want to give another piece of information. The 
honorable Senators from Massachusetts denied on Thursday last and 
have denied here this morning that there were 100,000 or 139,000 
adult males in the State of Massachusetts who were disfranchised 
and could not vote because of the State suffrage qualifications of 
Massachusetts. I say so far from the statement being absurd the 
Senators from Massachusetts cannot dispute a single instance or part- 

.of the argument in the ae before me which demonstrates by com- 
parison with the census, the result that between 130,000 and 140,000 
adult males are disfranchised in Massachusetts. That is clear, and 
they cannot get rid of the fact. 

But what does another distinguished citizen of Massachusetts who 
has not run away from the State prison say on the floor of the House, 
Hon. Eben Moody Boynton, contestant from the sixth district of 
Massachusetts : 

I speak advisedly when I say that one-third of the citizens of Massachusetts 
are disfranchised, ting te consideration the votes in the last election. At that 
election, in New Hampshire, with as ings a peer iee of her people laboring in, 
manufacturing towns and cities, such as Nashua and Manchester, adjoining Low- 


ell, Massachusetts, the voters were as 1 in 4.15 of the population, while in 
chusetts they were as 1 in 6.35. 


He puts the number at 130,000 in Massachusetts in the election of 
1860 who were deprived of the ballot. What more does he say? 
Here we have a law of guardianship which deprives a man of his 
vote because he is a spendthrift and gets drunk and may at some 
time waste his estate. We have a law in the South which disfran- 
chises 2 man when convicted of crime, and yet we must have a 
crusade of terror and force for “a free ballot.” Aman who can vote 
in Florida cannot vote in Massachusetts; yet the Senators must 
have a crusade for “‘a free ballot.” Now let us see what Mr. Boyn- 
ton says further on that subject. He says, and it is so stated in the 


assa- 
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minority report, as to the straws which they throw across the path 
of voters in Massachusetts : 


A FAIR COUNT DENIED IN MASSACHUSETTS. 

While a hundred of my nearest republican neighbors voted for me, comprising 
the most liberal and intelligent, yet office-seekers and some of the later converts, 
small and bitter politicians, turned fiercely = me, because they said if I followed 
my conscience in voting I was assisting to destroy the republican party. There- 
fore you find that sad, that shameful testimony with regard to MasHamera and 
others of my neighbors disfranchised, and one of them thought himself given the 
— of a dungeon or a vote for the candidates of my opponents. The first signer 
of the Declaration of Independence lived in sight of where this deed was done. I 
should be untrue to his blood that runs in the veins of my children if I failed to 
denounce it as a wrong to man’s liberty. I had rather go to prison, as did Caleb 
Moody, for denouncing Andre’s breach of chartered freedom, than purchase peace 
by fawning at the feet of a few purse-proud petty tyrants who terrify the poor out 
of their ballot. 

MacNamara had been a leader of the Irish, once a man of culture, a man of ability, 
who had been their leader in earlier and better days, but like many men who go into 
politics, when this man had been there for thirty-eight years he finally got to drink- 
ing. He lost his cigar factory; he was reduced to poverty. That was the oppor- 
tunity of the opposition, bitter partisan leaders. Our laws punish a man with im- 
oes gue in solitary confinement for the third conviction of the offense of being 
drunk. For the third offense of drunkenness the law punishes by six months’ im- 
— in solitary confinement in a dungeon. That is the law of Massachu- 
setts. 

This man, MacNamara, finding a warrant was issued for him, happened to meet 
one of the most influential of the former town officers, who asked him whether the 
Irish were going to vote for Butlerand Boynton. He said they were, and he added, 
“I will use my influence with my friends to vote your republican ticket if you 
will get that warrant quashed.” He went off and said he had made the arrange- 
ment. MacNamara wasin doubt that it was strictly a fact that the warrant had 
been returned, therefore he went to the selectmen on the morning of the election 
and asked them not to have him arrested and sent to the dungeon, and to purchase 
immunity promised to vote their ticket and use his influence with friends. The 
asked, ‘‘ How many votes can you get?” 
MacNamara. 
Bailey. 


The honorable Senator stood up here on Thursday and he refused 
to acknowledge that wealth and power and corporate influence, the 
influence of the employer over the employé, had any effect in Massa- 
chusetts, but said that every voter was absolutely ; and here is 
an eminent man from the sixth congressional district, defeated by a 
small number of voters, and testifying to a condition of things that 
makes the heart of man sick as to the power of government and office 
and station over the voter. 

Mr. DAWES. The Senator read from Mr. Boynton what purported 
to be the statutes of Massachusetts. 

Mr. CALL. No; I read the case of MacNamara. Not the statutes 
of Massachusetts, but the case of MacNamara, that occurred there, 
where the facts were sworn to. 

Mr. DAWES. But Moody Boynton said that a man is confined in 
solitary imprisonment in a dungeon for six months for being a com- 
mon drunkard. 

Mr. CALL. On the third conviction for drunkenness. 

Mr. DAWES. I think Mr. Moody Boynton stated that. A man is 
- — in solitary confinement in a dungeon or anywhere else 

or that. 

Mr. CALL. If it does so confine him it is a harsh law, and if we 
had treated the colored people in that way and said they should be 
deprived of their —e upon conviction for being drunk, what 
would you have said? © should have had a war-dance here upon 
the subject of southern outrages, _ 

Mr. DAWES. The difference between us is this: the black man 
cannot change his color, but almost anybody can stop getting drunk. 

Mr. CALL. But blaek men and white men both get drunk some- 
times. 

Mr. DAWES. I know they do. 

Mr.CALL. And we have not any law in our country that deprives 
a man of the suffrage because he gets drunk. 

Mr. DAWES. There is not any in ours either ; but there is a law 
in our State—the Senator may think it a misfortune and it may be to 
some politicians—that tries to restrain men from getting drunk. It 
does not, however, take away the right of suffrage from anybody. 
Even the Senator’s party flourishes there just as well notwithstand- 
ing that law. 

CALL. Ah, well, that won’t do. They do not get drunk enough 
not to vote. 

Mr. DAWES. Nobody gets drunk guna not to vote. 

Mr. CALL. Sometimes your people take their votes away from 


them. 

Mr. DAWES. Nobody gets drunk enough not to vote, but nobody 
votes there without being able to read the vote he casts. Our people 
think every voter ought to be able to read the vote he casts. It isa 
mistake, I suppose, in the eye of the Senator; but we are quite at- 
tached to the idea in Massachusetts that it is a great deal safer for a 
man to know enough to read the vote he casts. It may be a mistake, 
but that is the idea we have. 

Mr. CALL. Iam not questioning the propriety of your laws. I 
am questioning the propriety of you holding your seats here upon a 
suffrage which disqualifies so many, your own eo say nearly one- 
third of your adult voters, rising here to preach a crusade of terrer 
and force and disturbance against our people. 

Mr. DAWES. My dear sir, there is not a man in Massachusetts 
who believes a word of that. Moody Boynton does not believe it. 

Mr. CALL. Here is the record; here are the facts; here.is the 
sworn testimony of MacNamara. It is no use to talk about his story 


“TI may get more than I expect,” sai 
“Come down, and I will speak to the officer not to arrest you,” said 
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not being true. Mr. Moody Boynton is a respectable man or he would 
not have got so many votes. 

Mr. DAWES. A very respectable man. 

Mr. CALL. Mr. Boynton says further: 

Then we come to Amesbury, Massachusetts; to Amesbury, where the poet 
Whittier lives; to Amesbury, where Governor Josiah Bartlett, the first signer of 
the Declaration of Independence, was born, and there you find are mills, formerly 
busy with 1,500 operatives, which have been silent for four long years; there men 
had been driven to such misery they could not pay their taxes. It is in the evidence 
there were five hundred former employés still remaining; there 55 old voters’ 
taxes were paid in one day, and then disfranchised ; there Michael Kennedy, an 
old voter, more than half a century old, a voter who, I suppose, even under the 
constitutional amendment of 1857, had a right under the State laws to vote, as had 
others of these 55 voters, for you will notice there were many of them over twenty- 
one years of age when that disfranchising amendment was adopted—Michael Ken- 
nedy’s was made the test case in reference to all these old voters. So swears the 
selectman. It is shown by the testimony in the record it was made the test case; 
the case of Michael Kennedy, a man over half a century old; also Thomas McCue, 
who had voted twenty-two years; these with 55 voters were disfranchised for 
illiteracy in defiance of the fourteenth constitutional amendment. 

These are the sounces of evidence that I have referred to. There is 
Dr. Loring’s admission that there are large numbers disfranchised ; 
there is the statement of the census itself, and the argument resting 
upon analogy which cannot be disputed ; and then there is the state- 
ment of Mr. Boynton. It seems just about one-half of the persons 
who would be entitled to vote but for the disfranchising qualification 
of Massachusetts in the sixth congressional district, according to the 
statement of this report, are authorized to vote—just about one-half. 

Mr. DAWES. Half of the 130,000? 

Mr. CALL. Half the persons who would be qualified to vote in that 
district but for the disfranchisements are qualified now. I will read 
on this subject the statement of the report of Mr. Weaver, the mi- 
nority of the committee in the case of Boynton vs. Loring: 

Now, as the total vote of this district (23,275) is 9.08 per cent. of the total con- 

ional vote of the State, the same percentage of the whole number of citizens 
Sisfranchised in the State, namely, 105,109, will approximate very pearly the num- 
ber disfranchised in the sixth congressional district, which we find to be 1,646 for 
“illiteracy” and 11,475 for failure to pay a tax, making a total of 13,121—consid- 
erably more than half of the total vote thrown in the district, or 2,782 votes more 
than were cast for any candidate. 

There is the sixth congressional district of Massachusetts, the most 
enlightened district in the State, as is stated by these two witnesses, 
containing men of the most eminent distinction, where more than 
one-half of her adult male population, that would be qualified to 
vote under the suffrage laws and the construction of those laws in 
every Southern State, are disfranchised; and yet gentlemen here are 
preaching a crusade of destruction and terror against the southern 
people upon the ground that they want “a free ballot and a fair 
count.” 

DIFFERENCE IN THE EXECUTION OF UNITED STATES LAWS NORTH AND SOUTH. 


Well, Mr. President, let us go a little further. I wish to show the 
difference. Here a selectman, in this testimony, a State official of 
Massachusetts, was denying the ballot to one man and receiving votes 
which witnesses swear he knew to be illegal votes, receiving ballots 
which he knew to be double ballots, punishing or threatening to 
punish men with imprisonment unless they voted the republican 
ticket; and we hear of no indictment. It is left to the State law; 
no United States official interferes. But in my State a gentleman of 
high and unspotted character, a man who can compare with any man 
of any country in learning, in purity of character, in a lifetime of 
honorable public service, who has been a judge of one of our highest 
courts for years, is brought before the United States court, not for 
any criminal action as an official, but for giving his opinion as a lawyer 
in regard to the construction of a State law. And yet we are told 
you must preach a new crusade against the southern people for “a 
free ballot and a fair count,” while here stands the law and the man- 
ner in which it is executed in Massachusetts, and there it is in my 
State, where a private citizen can be indicted and held up for years 
before a United States court. I give thename. Judge Thomas King, 
of Alachua County, Florida, stands to-day under an indictment, not 
for an official act, but for giving his opinion asa lawyer upon the con- 
struction of a State law. 

Now let us go a little further—— 

Mr. BLAIR. Will the Senator from Florida permit me to ask him 
@ question ? 

r.CALL. Yes, just a question. 

Mr. BLAIR. The question is whether the Senator will allow me 
to make a very short statement with reference to the basis of suffrage 
in Massachusetts ? 

Mr. CALL. Notnow; I beg pardon. I will after a while, and shall 
be glad to hear the en but notnow. I want to make my own 
statement connectedly. 

Mr. BLAIR. If the Senator would allow me just a moment, he 
would see that his representation as to suffrage—— 

Mr. CALL. I am sorry to refuse to yield to the Senator now, and 
shall be very glad to do so at some other time. 

_Mr. BLAIR. I appreciate the Senator’s courtesy. I know he dis- 
likes to doit. I think he would find the statement troublesome to 
him if he would allow it to be made. 

FREE BALLOT IN CONNECTICUT. 

Mr. CALL. Now, Mr. President, I want to go to the State of Con- 
necticut. The honorable Senator from Connecticut [Mr. HAWLEY ]in 
the defense of this coalition a few days ago advised us that universal 
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suffrage was the law of the United States, and that we on this side 
must prepare ourselves for it; that it must be enforced; that it was 
back of this coalition. SoI go tothe State of Connecticut to see what 
sort of universal suffrage they have or propose to have in that State. 
I find that an amendment to the constitution of Connecticut provides 
a qualification of “ good moral character.” Weil,if you can have a 
clause any more extensively disfranchising suffrage I do not know it. 
It depends on who may happen to construe it—“ good moral character.” 
And then it goes on to say : 

Every person shall be able to read any article of the cogstitution or any section 
of the statutes of this State before being admitted as elector. 

A right to prevent a man from voting without a conviction for 
crime because of the opinion of some persons that he may not have 
a good moral character is a great limitation of universal suffrage, and 
when you add to it an intelligence qualification of ability to read any 
clause in the constitution and any section of a statute to the satis- 
faction of a partisan inspector, you remove the suffrage as far as pos- 
sible from universal suffrage, and establish a qualified and limited 
suffrage of the narrowest possible basis. 

But, Mr. President, that is not all. If we goa little further we 
find that there is another and still more effective denial and limita- 
tion of a free ballot in Connecticut. A free ballot may be quite as 
effectually denied by any law, construction of law or rule or device 
which gives to one ballot a greater effect than another. Now I find 
that in Connecticut they have a borough representation by which 
the political power of the State is controlled as distinct from popula- 
tion and its numbers, the effect of which is to make the ballot of 
a person living in one place five or perhaps ten times as powerful as 
in another place. This will be seen from the following table : 


Town. 


| No. of Repre- 
sentatives. 


| Population in 
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Now, I say the honorable Senator from Connecticut ought in de- 
fense of his own State and State policy to abandon his theory of 
universal suffrage and especially this coalition, and give his voice 
and his vote to a proper and a just affirmation that the State laws, 
alike in the South and in the North, are in the discretion and in the 
will of their own people, and not seek to raise a public clamor of 
which the result may be more disastrous to the densely populated 
a of the North than to the sparsely settled States of the 

outh. 

FREE BALLOT IN VERMONT, PENNSYLVANIA, AND RHODE ISLAND. 

But what of the liberty-loving State of Vermont? Is the suffrage 
a free ballot there? Are there no limitations or qualifications in the 
real or supposed interest of law and order there? Is it purely a 
government of numbers in Vermont? Hon. Mr. Loring, of Massa- 
chusetts, a high authority, says, “a citizen who is twenty-one years 
of age and is of a quiet and peaceable behavior,” in the State of Ver- 
mont, “may exercise the right of suffrage.” As I said before,in most 
of our States the condition of disfranchisement is a conviction for 
crime ; but here the judgment of the authorities is that a man shall 
be of “‘a quiet and peaceable behavior.” 

In Pennsylvania all State and county taxes are required to be paid; 
and in addition their methods of districting and the accumulation of 
large majorities of voters in the same district and distributing the 
voters of another political opinion or party practically denies a free 
ballot to about one-half of her adult male population. You can deny 
a free ballot just as effectually by so districting a county as to mass 
all the voters of one political opinion in certain districts as you can 
by a suffrage qualification ; and that is the favorite mode now. 

Then let us take our little friend, Rhode Island. The honora- 
ble Senator from Rhode Island, whom everybody admires, and every- 
body is fond of, [Mr. BuRNsIDE,] and the accomplished senior Sen- 
ator from that State [Mr. ANTHONY] are both sustaining this coali- 
tion; and it was but recently that the learned Senator from Rhode 
Island, [Mr. ANTHONY, ] in a speech rich in its abundance of constitu- 
tional authorities, of judicial opinions, of the expressed opinion of dis- 
tinguished and leading men, vindicated the suffrage laws and qualifica- 
tions of the State of Rhode Island which impose such limitations 
upon suffrage that not morethan 40 oe cent. of her male population 
are permitted to vote. I say, gentlemen, in all candor, yon must 
abandon this crusade, this pretended crusade, false and hollow as it 
is, of “ afree ballot and a fair count.” You have no free ballot; you 
do not pretend that you have one. You dare not have one. It is im- 
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possible in your country for you to have a free ballot. In one way 
or another you must concentrate the control of political power, in 
your largely populated and dense communities, in the hands of the 
intelligent and the property-holding and the tax-paying classes of 
the people, either by district and territorial representation, by suf- 
frage qualification, by qualifications of residence or of property, by 
limitations of age or sex, as Senator ANTHONY ably showed. As the 
Supreme Court says, there is no authority and no place in the Con- 
stitution of the United States for prescribing rules for suffrage ; and 
if it is a question remitted entirely to the States, what do you mean 
by saying you are for “a free ballot?” Do you propose to change 
the Constitution of the United States? If you propose anything, 
you must propose that. Do you propose to make limitations by the 
power of the Federal Government; and, if so, what? You do not 
avow them; you will not avow them. 

The Senator from Virginia and his candidate, Mr. Riddleberger, are 
against a suffrage-capitation tax. That excites their holy horror, 
and that alone, they say, has brought them into affinity with you; 
but the Senators from Rhode Island owe it to frankness, to justice, 
and to right to say that they cannot accept any affiliation upon that 
ground, and so of the Senators from Massachusetts. 

EVIL EFFECTS OF SUBVERTING STATE AUTHORITY OVER SUFFRAGE. 

Now, Mr. President, I make no question of the right of the States 
to prescribe conditions and qualifications on the suffrage. Iam mak- 
ing no war on your State laws or institutions, or on the methods by 
which you endeavor to secure the coatrol of intelligence, capacity, 
and honesty in your States over the electoral power. Right or wrong 
as it may be, the Constitution of the United States has given that 
power to the several States; but in reason and in honesty and in 
sincerity you cannot continue in this coalition, you cannot continue 
your crusade against other States and other peoples for “a free bal- 
lot,” which you do not yourselves allow. You cannot seek to sub- 
vert the lawful power of other States to have a fair count made when 
you claim it for yourselves, and when in obtaining it you encounter 
in your own States the same difficulties as in other States and com- 
munities; but if you are intent on inaugurating this new crusade 
in destroying State authority over this subject of “ a free ballot and 
a fair count,” you will not be as secure with your dense population, 
your concentrated capital, your vast wealth, your terrible poverty, 
your great inequality in the distribution of wealth and the means of 
living, as the people of the South. 

The lion in your path is pestilence and famine, the cravings of un- 
satisfied hunger, the wail of the dying parent and the little child, 
victims of your tenement houses, your crowded cities, of overwork 
and badly paid work; victims of the economic and social conditions 
which belong to a dense population. Some great writers of fiction both 
in the English and French tongues have portrayed with fearful hor- 
ror and reality that vast mass of mankind who are the discontented 
and oppressed victims of social and economic and political conditions 
which no social or political science has yet solved. These conditions 
as you know, are of necessity most powerful in densely po ulated 
communities and districts, where arts and manufactures dourish 
where men, women, and children live on wages, on the arbitrary will 
of others. They are least influential in an agricultural people whose 
property is equally distributed. 

THE POOR AND THE SUFFRAGE IN VERMONT, NEW HAMPSHIRE, AND MASSACHUSETTS. 

Mr. President, I do not propose to detain the Senate for any great 
length of time; but I want to show a little about how this thing 
works among the people. Since I had the honor to deliver the few 
remarks I made here the other day I have received a letter, not from 
an anonymous witness, but from a man of respectability, from one of 
the people, which shows how they feel upon the subject of this false 
coalition for a free ballot, this new crusade against the unfortunate 
people of the South. I do not fear it. You cannot doit, gentlemen ; 
you cannot have one thing in your own States and another upon this 

-floor, and proclaim to the American people that you defy the truth, 
defy the open sunlight truth. Let ussee what the people say. Here 
writes a man to me from Chester, Vermont: 

The State law [of Massachusetts] disfranchises and the poll-tax paying as a con- 
dition precedent to the right to cast a vote keeps that State in re mblican hands, 
The men at this day who cannot read to the satisfaction of a republican register— 

Mark me, I am not making any party assault; I am showing how 
these laws must work, republican or democratic; I am showing the 
unfairness of this crusade. Here is one of your people in Vermont— 


wre men at this day who cannot read to the satisfaction of a republican reg- 
r= 


He might read satisfactorily to somebody else— 
are those who, when eight to ten years old, were operatives. 


My learned friend the other day thought there was no proof that 
every operative could not go into a home of abundant comfort; he 
thought there was no pestilence; that none of the ills of life assailed 
the poor man in Massachusetts; but here this man says: 


The men at this day who cannot read to the satisfaction of a republican register 
are those who, when eight to ten years old, were operatives in factories and cor- 
porations in Massachusetts, and grew up without any schooling. Many are now 
with families growing up in the same way. 

One instance I will relate which I was an eye-witness to. Four years ago I was 
in Manchester, New Ham: . When the mills shut down for the day I saw 
hundreds of children from ies to twelve years of age setpentng. home carrying 
dinner-pails. They had left home in the morning at ringing of bell, carrying a 


poor bite for diner, of both sexes. Many looked pale, ha; gard, and dejected, 
poorly clad in cheap cotton dresses. Now Senator BLatrr is tall g Christianity to 
you and others in the Senate. These poor families live in one and two rooms, 
many of which are made only with boards and joists, and unplaned. 

Iu Massachusetts there are men who have worked all their early days in corpo- 
rations in Massachusetts, and now have gene back into the country, and have 
children who have learned to read, and they read the papers of the day to their 
fathers and mothers, who are unable to read. In some rare instances, with the 
help of their children, they own a farm, pay largely of taxes, but cannot vote, and 
have as white a skin as Senator Dawes or Hoar. 

I have many relations in Lowell, Massachusetts. They tell me that the bull- 
dozing of voters is true, and that power is used to the uttermost to make them 
help vote republican. They are not content that the voters stay at home, but they 
must vote republican. 

In my own town, last aap sey ey at the State election, this same machine was 
operated; and on election day two republicans sat within two feet of the ballot- 
box with a political check-list to check and spot voters. This I witnessed. The 
board was republican. 

The gentlemen can have the name of that man if they want it. 
There is no concealment about it. I have no doubt he is a sincere 
sympathizer with his people. Here is his name, George L. Fletcher. 
Beyond all question and all doubt the ballot is limited and qualified 
in every Northern State. 

WHAT IS A FREE BALLOT? 

The President, Mr. Garfield, when a member of Congress, made a 
speech, which I have here, in which he makes the laws of qualifi- 
cation largely over fifty, I think they are about eighty-two; but the 
number does not matter. Inevery State the State law has prescribed 
the qualifications. What do you mean, then, when you undertake to 
say that you are in favor of a free ballot? Do you mean to say that 
the ballot shall be free without limitation? Certainly not. Do you 
mean to say that the person who gives it shall be free to give it as he 
pleases? Beyond a doubt that cannot be interfered with except by 
personal violence. Itisno more than any other personal right. What- 
ever it is, it is committed by the Constitution and the laws to the 
States. The Constitution says in express terms that even the quali- 
fications for voting for a Representative in Congress shall be the same 
as those prescribed for the largest branch of the State Legislature. 
The State law imposes it, and what then? Ah, gentlemen, it will 
not do to make these protestations to the country for the election of 
these proposed officers; it will not do to attempt to build up a polit- 
ical — or to control the offices of the Senate upon the basis of 
building up a political party, or as an inducement to any Senator for 
his political action; some Senator’s vote is obliged to be either a con- 
sideration for or an inducement to or given for the purpose of building 
up a political party in the country without foundation in the sincere 
conviction and honest belief of any man upon that side. 


THE COALITION AND THE RETURNING-BOARD OF LOUISIANA. 

This coalition has given rise to a wide range of acrimonious debate, 
in which the people of the Southern States, white and colored, who 
have chosen to ep the democratic party have been assailed as 
denying a free ballot and a fair count within these States. The gen- 
tleman from Louisiana [Mr. KELLOGG] and other Senators have 
found an unnumbered arniy of martyrs, men, women, and children, 
in every Southern State who sleep the last sleep in unknown graves, 
victims of this fell purpose of the democrats to prevent a free bal- 
lot and a fair count. The gentleman [Mr. KELLOGG] who represents 
Louisiana in part on this floor as an unselfish philanthropist may well 
felicitate himself on the more effective method of a returning board 
with discretionary power to make both the ballot and the count, and be- 
wail, as he has done here with unaffected grief, the Bourbon stu- 
pidity which prefers, according to his narrative, the assassin’s knife 
and the murderer’s deadly aim to his own humane and clement and 
surer methods of disfranchisement. 


. THE SUFFRAGE TAX, AND VIRGINIA AND RHODE ISLAND. 

A free ballot. What do Senators mean by a free ballot? What 
does the Senator from Virginia mean by a free ballot—a priceless suf- 
frage? What does the honorable Senator mean when he says the 
Bourbon democrats of Virginia accepted the amendment with men- 
tal reservation, and seek by indirect means to avoid it? Do they 
mean that a free ballot is necessary to a fair count ?—that there can 
be no fair count where there is not a free ballot? If so, how far and 
to what extent must this freedom of the ballot go? We are not left 
in doubt as to the meaning of the honorable Senator from Virginia 
of a free ballot, for he has told us of his opposition to a suffrage capi- 
tation tax in the State of Virginia, and pointed it out as one of the 
mental reservations and one of the indirect means of the Bourbon 
democracy for avoiding the thirteenth amendment. But as under 
the law of compensations, which some philosophers maintain, every 
evil is accompanied by some corresponding and qualifying good, so 
the loss of the honorable Senator from this side of the Chamber will 
under this reasoning be compensated by the accession to this side of 
the Chamber of the honorable and accomplished Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. ANTHONY ] and his able colleague, [Mr. BURNSIDE, ] with 
the gallant little State of Rhode Island. 

Sir, the learned and accomplished Senator from Rhode Island at 
the last session of Congress, with a rich abundance of argument of 
constitutional law and of example and learned opinion, vindicated 
the right and expediency of a suffrage capitation tax as a condition 
of voting in the State of Rhode Island. And if to maintain such a 
law shall in Virginia, and in the South, and in the coalition here, 
make a man a Bourbon democrat and an opponent of the thirteenth 
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amendment, then must the honorable Senator from Rhode Island 
either come with us or abandon his Rhode Island State policy and 
his own learned argument, or we shall witness another strange effect 
of this coalition in seeing him who was from the first an advocate 
of emancipation exchange places with and fall behind gentlemen 
who were the defenders of slavery, but in one day since the 4th of 
March were born both into life and stalwart manhood in the party. 


SUFFRAGE AND ITS LIMITATIONS. 


But what, again I ask, of this free ballot—this priceless suffrage—in 
what respect must it be free, and by what law shall its freedom be 
regulated or prescribed ? Shall it be free to all in respect of the right 
to vote without limitation of age or sex or intelligence or capacity or 
residence or birth or property or character? This question opens a 
wide range of inquiry into the subject, but it is an inquiry into a sub- 
ject where the whole range of investigation has already been explored 
and the whole subject settled by the judicial, legislative, and exec- 
utive departments both of the National Government and of the States. 

The amendment of the Constitution of the United States says there 
shall be no discrimination because of race or color; but so long as the 
laws of the States are applicable to all colors and all races, then 
authority to prescribe conditions and limitations of suffrage is abso- 
lute and unlimited. To this effect is all opinion and all judicial author- 
ity. What, then, does this coalition mean by a free ballot? Do you 
mean to change the Constitution of the United States and to pre- 
scribe the same conditions of suffrage and the same limitations in 
every State? Ifso, what are these conditions and what are the lim- 
itations which you wish to establish and prescribe? Shall all men 
vote? Shail the children vote? Shall the womenvote? Shall men 
of foreign birth vote? Shall intelligence qualify and ignorance dis- 
qualify? Shall virtue qualify and vice disqualify? Shall property be 
represented or not? 

he favorite 3 ee Y of the Senators from Massachusetts is that 
every man must have the right to vote. Yet this right isnot granted 
in Massachusetts nor anywhere else. In Massachusetts the laws deny 
it to more than a hundred thousand adult males and to all the women 
and children. In all the States the suffrage is qualified by limitations 
of age, of sex, of intelligence and property, of payment of taxes of 
greater or less amount, by conditions of foreign birth and domestic 
residence of greater or less length, all under the authority of State 
laws. In Louisiana, and according to the decision of the electoral com- 
mission and the Senator from Massachusetts, by the device of returning 
boards, to limit or enlarge the conditions of suffrage and of counting 
at discretion. We are now, Mr. President, endeavoring to reason about 
this subject, and not to engage in vain declamations and empty words. 
Who will deny that manhood suffrage and a free ballot and equality 
before the law cannot coexist with these qualifications and limita- 
tions? I am not saying that these limitations and qualifications are 
wrong, or that others would not beright. I am not saying that State 
authority shall not decide what cumulative conditions of suffrage may 
best promote the good order and general welfare of the State, but I 
am saying that these facts determine absolutely that those who main- 
tain these limitations on suffrage and the authority of State laws on 
this subject cannot with truth say that they favor manhood suffrage, 
equality before the law, “a priceless suffrage.” Nor so long as they 
exclude woman suffrage can they say that they favor universal or 
manhood suffrage. Nor, as Senator ANTHONY ably and conclusively 
says in his speech, so long as they recognize State authority to impose 
a limit of twenty-one years on male suffrage can they deny that the 
State may make the limitation eighteen years or twenty-five years 
or seventy years or limit it both for the young and old. 

The truth is, Mr. President, this assertion that the safety of the 
Republic and the well-being of the country depend on an abso- 
lutely free ballot, whether in the new converts to the doctrine of a 
‘‘priceless suffrage” or in the old doctrinaires on this subject, is an 
affectation and a pretense which has its existence only in party poli- 
cies and in fine words and is practically denied in all of the Northern 
States, and has no existence in the mind of the learned and able Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts except when upon the subject of southern 
outrages the honorable Senator puts on his stage clothes and performs 
in tragedy on the Senate stage. The ballot is more nearly free in 
every Southern State and the suffrage more extended and the count 
fairer than anywhere else in the world. 

These, Mr. President and Senators, are the conditions and qualifi- 
cations imposed by State laws, approved by the Northern States, 
sustained by them in your respective States, affirmed by the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

What shall we say of the free ballot, the equality before the law, 
the priceless suffrage as affected by the laws which apportion rep- 
resentation to districts by changing the lines of the districts accord- 
ing to population, and thus accumulate large masses of voters of the 
same political opinions in the same district and distribute those of 
another political opinion into different districts, so as to give one 
voter of one party or one political opinion four times more power than 
one voter of another party or opinion, and practically deny all force 
and effect to the ballots of the excess over a majority, as in the State 
of Pennsylvania, where under the system of disfranchisement or de- 
nial of a free ballot by districting the counties it requires in some 
districts four democrats to every single republican to elect a member 
of Congress? The ballot, therefore, is not free or equal in the sense of 
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being universal and by virtue of manhood in respect to qualifications 
imposed by State laws in the Northern States. 
IS THE BALLOT VOLUNTARY ? 

Is it free in the sense of being purely voluntary, uninfluenced by 
persons other than the voter from motives of fear, favor, or affec- 
tion, or interest ? 

In what part of the Constitution of the United States is it affirmed 
that the voter shall be isolated from all social, commercial, and busi- 
ness relations and influences; and that he shall not cast his ballot 
influenced by fear, favor, affection, or interest ? 

In what part of the Constitution is it affirmed that the voter shall 
have intelligence and intellect enough to form an opinion on the 
controverted political distinctions of the day, and if it were so affirmed 
by what instrumentalities can government or laws so influence and 
control human character, capacities, and motives? But it is said 
the ballot must not be influenced and controlled by violence or by 
bribery; it must not be sold and bought for money ; it must not by law 
be an article of merchandise. Beyond a doubt this is true to this 
extent and this effect, and in this sense the ballot must be free; like 
all personal rights it must be protected against vi et armis—force. This 
is one of the objects of government. The person of every man in the 
State, everywhere, under alllaw and government, is protected against 
unlawful force; but a man’s vote cannot be influenced by violence 
without an assault on his person or vi et armis in some form. Under 
our system of government, founded for the protection of persons in 
their rights, the whole power of the State is pledged to this; the 
right, power, and duty of protecting persons in their rights is com- 
mitted to and reserved by the States. 

And under the forms of the Constitution, through the States’ appeal 
in the prescribed form, the whole power of the Union is subject to 
the demand of the States to support their judicial and executive 
power in the assertion and protection of the rights of persons judi- 
cially ascertained. But how otherwise is the national Government 
concerned in this subject when, by the decision of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, by all practice and ail settled constructions of 
law, and by the opinions of the republicans, the extent of the suf- 
frage, the cumulative conditions and qualifications of suffrage, the 
sufirage itself in all respects, except that there shall be by law in the 
States no discrimination because of race or color, is prohibited to the 
national Government? 


HOW SUFFRAGE MAY BE FREE. 


But, Mr. President, if by law the een ge was really universal and 
extended to every man, woman, and child of the whole population of 
every race, would the ballot be free, or, in the phrase of the Senator 
from Virginia, [Mr. MAHONE, ] “priceless?” This question could with 
truth be answered in the affirmative. 

Where religion, virtue, and intelligence all concurred in rightfully 
influencing the exercise of the electoral qualifications as against the 
pure and absolute force of numbers, no man of intelligence and reason 
will be rash enough to affirm that under the moral laws which con- 
trol the people of a State and are the underlying and invisible but 
the absolutely certain forces which control all the social and indus- 
trial activities—no man will be so rash as to affirm that the best inter- 
ests of the State will be best promoted by placing the powers of elec- 
toral control in the hands of the ignorant instead of the intelligent, 
in the hands of the vicious and criminal as contradistinguished from 
the virtuous, the honest, and the good. 

Now, Mr. President, I wish to ask the learned Senators from Massa- 
chusetts a question, which I would like them to answer to themselves 
and to the country. These learned Senators, so intelligent and so 
fair generally, on the question of the southern white people, seem to 
beexcited to a wild frenzy whenever they are brought into question. 
They seem to think and openly declare to the American pcre that 
we are a race of assassins and murderers, that we live on human hor- 
rors, and that the taking of human life is a matter with us of trivial 
concern. 

I will ask these honorable Senators if, as they claim, the qualifica- 
tions on the suffrage in Massachusetts and in Rhode Island and 
in other Northern States is not to secure the political power in those 
States in the hands of the virtuous and intelligent and indus- 
trious classes of the people as against the mere force of numbers ? 
I ask them if this is not a right object for the exercise of the power 
of the State over this subject? 1 ask them if it is right that the 
educated and intelligent and virtuous among the people in Massa- 
chusetts and Rhode Island should control the political power of the 
State, why should it not be equally right in Louisiana, or Virginia, 
or Florida, or any other State, North or South? Again, I ask them 
@ question which they can answer to themselves and the country. 
I ask if the question of the suffrage is entirely within the control of 
the States by legitimate means, what is the necessity, on their own 
hypothesis, of the southern people committing murder on men, women, 
and children; of their resorting to criminal means to do that which 
by law they can easily do? And again I ask, if intelligence, if prop- 
erty, if the relations of employer and employed, if the conservative 
pes kindly influences of business and society have a proper and legit- 
imate influence on those who have the right to vote, why deny it 
its proper influence in the Southern States any more than in the North? 
Why seek to build up a political power against all these influences ? 
Why not seek the aid and good-will of the virtuous and intelligent? 
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The republican party came into power by representing in good faith 
areal public sentiment and objects of public policy which commended 
themselves to the educated and intelligent opinion of the country, 
to its business men and its business interests, to its religious and its 
social institutions, to all the influences which in a State make public 
opinion and influence and direct and qualify and restrain the mere 
force and effect of numbers and render the loose and inaccurate and 
false phase of a free ballot in some sense possible. Truth is the great 
foundation of all human action; the real as distinguished from the 
unreal is the only object of argument and reason. No government 
can be built on that which is false, that which is not true. No policy 
can ever permanently succeed but that founded on truth. 


THE SOUTH AND THE FREE BALLOT. 


A fair examination of this question will demonstrate that your 
position: is a mere pretense by evidence better than the mere asser- 
tion of any man, by the evidence of natural and inevitable causes and 
effects, by the testimony of the laws and construction of laws, and 
of the constitutions of the Northern States and of the United States, 
by their practice and the decisions of their courts, by their public 
opinion and the expressed opinion of their leading public men, by 
their economical and their social and their business order and rela- 
tions; all these unite in the affirmation of the entire falsity and the 
error of your proposition. 

Mr. President, an incontestable body of proof from unimpeachable 
witnesses denies the statements of the Senator from a [Mr. 
MAHONE}] and his allies, the Senators from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar] 
and of Louisiana, [Mr. KELLOGG, ] on the subject of a free ballot and 
a fair count,a priceless suffrage, and as to mental reservation and 
indirection, and crimes of the people of the Southern States respect- 
ing the thirteenth and fourteenth amendments, the treatment of the 
colored people, and all that is implied in the banner of the bloody 
shirt under which they are now fighting, including the cry of repudi- 
ation raised by the Senator from Virginia. 

Let us briefly consider this. The Senator from Massachusetts, [ Mr. 
Hoar, ] in defense of the Senator from Virginia, and of the coinci- 
dences, as Governor BROWN terms it, said last week that the people 
of the Southern States after the adoption of the thirteenth amend- 
ment sought to avoid it by re-establishing slavery by indirect means, 
by laws punishing the colored people for not having homes; selling 
men and women into slavery for not having homes; punishing men 
for associating with them. The Senator from Massachusetts seeks 
to sustain this statement by a reference to the laws passed, not after 
the thirteenth amendment, but by the provisional governments which 
were established under President Johnson’s proclamation. 

Mr. President, that statement is that the southern white people are 
cruel and malevolent toward the colored people ; and the proofs cited 
are the laws referred to, the alleged massacre at Caddo, the alleged 
Chisolm murder. I assert that the instances cited do not sustain the 
statement; that, as stated, they are not true; that the laws referred 
to were wisely intended for the benefit of the colored people, to protect 
them from want—from apprehended statvation—and that they were 
copied from the apprentice and vagrant laws of Massachusetts and 
other Northern States, where substantially they now exist and are 
applied to the pre of that and other States. 

The criminal records of every Northern State, Massachusetts in- 
cluded, show in every year crimes of equal cruelty and depravity 
and of equal numbers with those of the Southern States—crimes 
prompted by the same motives, committed by the people of those 
States on each other. The criminal records of the country exhibit 
these facts. They therefore declare the charge of malevolence and 
hostility to these people in the Southern States to be false. 

The statistics of the country show, as has been shown by the able 
and profound Senator from nn {Mr. LaMaAR,] that the 
rate of wages of labor compare favorably with that of every North- 
ern State; that preety in land and in personal property has been. 
acquired and is being acquired per capita by the colored people in 
the Southern States more rapidly in respect to the ratio of numbers 
than by the people of Massachusetts and other Northern States, and 
that these landed purchases are being acquired by them from the 
southern white people and not from the Government. 

But I have not time to go into this subject at large. Ata proper 
time the facts, the undeniable facts, which demonstrate the wicked 
falsehood of the contrary statement, can easily be arrayed. 

I am not afraid with all the proof and all the facts to meet the 
charges of a partisan report, and demonstrate by proofs which none 
can deny its wicked and malevolent falsehood, and to prove how 
beautiful in innocence, how lovely, and of what good report has been 
the conduct since the war of the millions of Gave, conscientious, 
and religious people, to traduce and degrade whom seems to be the 
pleasure and delight of the coalition. 


THE SOUTH AS IT Is. 

Mr. President, there is no South in the sense of the past ; but there 
is a South, panoplied in righteousness, in clemency, in all the arts 
of peace, with a eee ree of both races, holding in her 
hands the census of 1880, taken by an honest and capable man, a 
great statistician, and, indeed, a learned and laborious searcher for 
truth—General Francis Walker, the superintendent of the census. 
That South, an integral part of the Union, with her hundreds of mill. 
ions of annual gold exports, confronts the false representations of her 


condition with the great facts of industrial activity and develop- 
ment, of increase of population, of rates of wages, with the absence 
of crime, and with the facts of figures which do not lie. Thus armed, 
she appeals to the religion, to the education, to the business, to the 
laws and Constitution, and to the principles of your own social 
order, as stated in President Garfield’s inaugural, for protection and 
security, and has no fear of the result, when, in the last presidential 
election, the people of this country stood equally divided. 
THE TRUE QUESTION. 

Thus standing, we say to you, gentlemen, fearlessly, you cannot 
cover up the present movement by denunciations of that South. You 
cannot meet the charge of a majority obtained by the use of the pat- 
ronage of the Senate and the pledge of further aid in elections now 
about to take place by pleading the rights of an honest majority, un- 
influenced by patronage and preferment. You cannot justify a change 
of political principles and relations in this Chamber, accompanied by 
a simultaneous bestowal of great and influential preferment and pat- 
ronage, when that — transfers the political power from one side 
to the other, by empty declamations and false assertions of abuse of 
power by some of the States and a part of the people of the Union. 

The honorable Senator from Ohio talks in vain of the constitutional 
power of a majority. Sir, there is no place in the Constitution of our 
fathers for a we constituted as this has avowedly been. The 
Constitution makes no provision for the bestowal of office in this 
Chamber either as the inducement to or the reward for the action of 
its members. You stand here confronted by facts which you cannot 
deny—a bestowal of great and lucrative and influential office, a sim- 
ultaneous support of your party and your party organization, a simul- 
taneous transfer of the political power from one side to the other, a 
simultaneous change of political and party relations. 

In our judgment, in the judgment of thirty-eight Senators here, 
these facts cannot innocently and rightfully coexist; and we will 
not be parties to it nor submit to a majority thus constituted as long 
as we can constitutionally avoid it. Upon this stand, and no other, 
we place ourselves and you before the country. 

Mr. CAMDEN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. DAWES. If the Senator would allow me a moment, I should 
be obliged to him. 

nae VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from West Virginia 
yie : 

Mr. CAMDEN. Yes, sir; I shall yield the floor to the Senator for 
a short speech. 

Mr.DAWES. The Senatorfrom Florida [Mr.Ca.1] has undertaken 
to justify or excuse a charge which has been made that men are de- 
prived of the right to vote in certain States who haveall the qualifi- 
cations which the State has seen fit to prescribe, by arraigning North- 
ern States upon the allegation that they have prescribed qualifications 
which are unreasonable. I said to him on Thursday that the com- 
plaint against Southern States was not that they imposed under the 
Constitution prescriptions or qualifications upon voters, but that they 
deprived voters who were qualified by their own laws and the Con- 
stitution of the United States of the right to vote. I wish the Sena- 
tor would keep that distinction in mind. The charge and the com- 
plaint is that in certain States men qualified by the State laws and the 
Constitutionof the United States are deprived of the franchise, some 
of them by violence, some of them by artifice, some of them by be- 
ing snowed under, as I described it, by dishonest and irresponsible 
pieces of paper, and some of them by forged returns, a most remark- 
able instance of which existing in the State the Senator himself rep- 
resents on this floor. That is the complaint; the complaint on the 
part of the North is that men do not have their rights under the law; 
not that the law itself, properly administered, would not carry to 
each voter the participation and force in all elections of officers, but 
that the law is administered with the result stated. The Senator fails 
to meet the charge against those States and those in those States who 
control the ballot-box. I said to him that when every man in those 
States qualified by the laws of the States and by the Constitution of 
the United States to vote shall be permitted, without intimidation or 
restraint, to go to the ballot-box and deposit his ballot and have 
nothing counted but that ballot, no complaint will be raised against 
their States. . 

It is admitted that under the Constitution of the United States 
every State has the right to prescribe the qualifications of its voters, 
and the Constitution of the United States recognizes the fact that 
men shall hold their seats in the other branch of Congress who shall 
have received a majority of the votes cast by those qualified to vote 
for members of the most numerous branch of the Legislature of the 
State in which they reside. Until the people of the United States 
can come to believe and feel that each man in every State in this 
Union qualified under the Constitution of the United States to be a 
voter by the laws of the State shall have this right I have described, 
of going unmolested to the polls and having nothing counted but 
those votes—until the people of this country shall come to feel that 
each one of the citizens of this vast Union has secured to him that 
right, this question will not down, it will not cease to disturb and 
trouble the Republic, because the Republic can rest and rest in peace 
and safety upon no other foundation, and he who disturbs that dis- 
turbs the corner-stone itself. 

That is why it is that the whole people of this country are aroused, 
awakened, apprehensive for the future of this Republic when it can 
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be turned up on its apex rather than have the foundation upon which 
it rests broadened and deepened and made firmer by giving to every 
man entitled, under the Constitution of the Uni tates and the 
laws of the State enacted in conformity to that Constitution, this 
right effective at all times as his shield and his protection. 

Mr. President, the whole people who come to realize how much 
depends upon settling this question and settling it right—and it can 
be settled in no other way—are determined, as they love the insti- 
tutions of their country, to see to it that to every citizen shall be 
guaranteed this right; not that they will make war upon such qualifi- 
cations as each State in its discretion and wisdom under the Consti- 
tution shall see fit to require of its voters, but they will endeavor to 
broaden and deepen that foundation. Hence it is that the State of 
Massachusetts is arraigned here to-day by those who have no other 
answer to the charge that men in their own States are deprived of 
the privileges their own laws and the Constitution guarantee to them— 
arraigned ca for the character of her own laws. Sir, she endeavors 
to strengthen and deepen and broaden those foundations in endeav- 
oring to make every voter within her borders not only free to cast 
his vote, and not only secure in having that vote, and that alone, 
counted, but alsoin making the foundations still firmer by giving 
him free of cost, and inviting him and alluring him to partake of 
that benefit, education enough to know what is the piece of paper he 
puts into the ballot-box. And therefore itis, sir, that she requires of 
all who came within her borders after 1858, and all who have been 
born there since, two things, if a man desires to have a voice in the 
choice of her officers and in the laws made for his own protection and 
that of her citizens: He shall be able to read the ballot that he pro- 
poses to cast, so that he shall know what it is that he is doing when 
he walks up to the ballot-box to discharge the highest function of an 
American citizen; and then, as was well said once by my colleague 
on this floor, she mortgages the bottom dollar of all her wealth in a 
pledge to him, “If you will do this, here is the fountain free and open 
at which you may drink to your fill not only, but learn enough to be 
an intelligent American citizen, casting your ballot, knowing what 
that ballot means and what that ballot will accomplish, but also free 
to make you an American citizen, competent, armed and equipped for 
the great battle of life in which you are entering, so that you may go 
forth through these States peopling new States, carrying your intelli- 
gence and your enterprise and your capital from your mother among 
the children that she has helped to rear, and help to build up there 
institutions like those you have left behind you in your mother State 
of Massachusetts.” This is her work; this is her ambition; this she 
has accomplished in the past, more according to her population and 
her territory and her means than any other State in this Union. In 
no State is property so guarded or are human rights so sacred; in no 
State does the humblest and the gentlest go in and out to rest in his 
humble cot at night more safely and rise more proudly in the manning 
to the work of the day than in that State of Massachusetts, arraigne 
here to-day because of this effort of hers to make her citizens proud 
sovereigns in this land of sovereigns. 

Sir, the people of Massachusetts would look with ineffable contempt 
and disgust upon the men who thus arraign her did they not know 
that those who do it do it in ignorance of what she is endeavoring to 
do and in perfect inability to comprehend the grand and glorious at- 
tainment she is striving for; ard none of her people would enter 
into this sneing meee earnestly and more heartily than the poor 
democratic workingmen in Massachusetts who are there enjoying 
those d advantages and eens and exercising those in- 
estimable rights secured by her laws 

Why, sir, the Senator from Florida undertook to quote from a 
speech of my late colleague in the House, the accomplished Repre- 
sentative from the sixth district of that State, to show that one hun- 
dred and thirty-odd thousand otherwise legal voters of that State 
were disfranchised because they could not read the vote they were to 
cast. I showed the Senator on Thursday last that if there was any 
man in Massachusetts otherwise qualified to vote there who lost his 
opportunity because he could not read and write, he did it of his 
own free choice. When that state of things shall be in Florida, in 
Mississippi, in Louisiana, no man in Massachusetts will raise one 
word of complaint. If it should happen to have been, as the Sen- 
ator is so mistaken in saying it is, that there are one hundred and 
thirty-odd thousand men in Massachusetts who cannot vote to-day 
because they cannot read or write, cannot tell whether the paper 
they put into the ballot-box is an expression of their will or a denial 
of that will, it is because they choose so tobe. If aman shall starve 
himself to death when the food, free to him, is upon the table before 
him, he can raise no complaint against others if he declines to eat. 
There is no power by which you can force an education upon a man 
who refuses to accept it when it is freely offered to him. You may 
throw around him inducements; you may offer him temptations ; 
you may give him opportunities if he will embrace them; but after 
all if he chooses to be ignorant and will not be enlightened, however 
much we may regret it we cannot cure it. 

Now, sir, from the very speech of my late colleague from which the 
Senator got one hundred and thirty-odd thousand deprived of the 
right to vote because of these qualifications, allow me to read just 
where the Senator from Florida had marked but failed to read. I 
read from that speech : 

Nor does this measure of disqualification, together with all those which are by 
the laws of Massachusetts added to it, produce the startling effect presented by 
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the Rareee of the gentleman from Iowa (Mr. Weaver] or convict Massachusetts 
of faith in the matter of a) ionment for Representatives in Congress and 
presidential electors. Taking his fi , namely, 134,256, and of that number, ac- 
cording to his tables, 86,258 are aliens and thereforenot citizens. Now, add to this 
last the number of paupers, idiots, criminals, and insan 


©, namely, 9,271, and we 
have 95,529 disqualified for the above reasons, leaving 38,727 to be otherwise ac- 


counted for. Of these 14,691 naturalized citizens and 3,437 natives, or only 18,128, 
are disqualified for illiteracy. 

Eighteen thousand one hundred and twenty-eight disqualified for 
illiteracy! Now the Senator says that a proportion quite equal to 
half of the voters in that district is disqualified for illiteracy. Divide 
the 18,128 between the eleven districts in that State (and there is no 
reason to suppose there are any more illiterate persons in the sixth 
than in any other district, not half as many as there are among the 
poor immigrants that come into Boston and who are otherwise quali- 
fied to vote) and it gives to each district but 1,648. Here is an ar- 
raignment of Massachusetts because 1,648 men in a district refuse 
according to her laws to qualify themselves without expense to them- 
selves to be voters. 

The Senator read about the condition of the operative children in 
the manufacturing establishments there because they come there in 
flocks from the Old World to find better opportunities and better 
wages and better schools, and everything this side of the other world 
better in Massachusetts than the places they left. That Massachu- 
setts may not have growing up in her midst an increasing rather than 
a decreasing population of illiteracy, that Massachusetts may do 
everything in her power to lessen the number of those who volun- 
tarily abstain from embracing the qualification of the voters, I hold 
in my hand, which I had not time to turn to before the Senator sat 
down, a statute which says that every man who shall employ one of 
those poor children coming here from where they would otherwise 
be beggars, and not give him every year a certain number of weeks 
of schooling shall be subject to indictment and punishment. This is 
the penalty for employing children unless the employer has a certifi- 
cate from the free-school authorities in Massachusetts that they have 
in each one of the years between five and twenty given them thirteen 
weeks—I believe that is the number—of that schooling which makes 
them when they come to be twenty-one voters, voters who assert their 
conviction and right to make intelligent and honest inquiry into the 
meaning of the ballot they cast. We give to every parent in the 
State for the purpose, besides what I have said, for the expenses in- 
cidental to such an education somewhere about twenty-two dollars a 
year. 

Now, Mr. President, I hope I shall not be called upon to detain the 
Senate one moment more in defense of laws which ought to commend 
themselves to every enlightened mind. I hope I shall not be called 
upon again to draw the distinction that ought to be everywhere pres- 
ent in the minds of earnest and anxious statesmen, between the qual- 
ifications of a voter prescribed by the laws of his State for the purpose 
of making him more a voter, firmer in his conviction and in that sense 
of duty that will make him walk through fire and blood in the asser- 
tion of his rights, and that kind of restriction which buries the voter 
out of sight in his grave, or under tissue ballots, or forged returns. 

Mr. CAMDEN. Mr. President, in the discussions of the last few 
days Senators have taken occasion to refer to the relation which 
West Virginia sustains to the debt of Virginia. It has been charged 
that West Virginia has shown no disposition to ascertain or provide 
for the payment of her proportion of the debt, and were it not that 
Senators on the other side of the Chamber who evidently do not 
understand what has taken place in regard to this question have 
made statements reflecting upon West Virginia which are not sus- 
tained by the records and the facts, I should not have taken any part 
in discussion at this time. 

‘In what I may say I have no purpose to criticise the action of Vir- 
ginia in relation to her publicdebt. Those who understand the great 
losses and financial reverses that have come to that State by the late 
war and the disposition shown by her people to arrange satisfactorily 
with her creditors to restore her public credit must sympathize with 
her in her efforts to get her debt in such shape that she could meet 
the interest on her obligations. In her ae a and power, as a 
Virginian I was proud of my nativity, and in her reverses and trials 
I honor and sympathize with her. But for stronger reasons I am 
jealous that no injustice shall be done to West Virginia. 

West Virginia’s relation to the public debt of Virginia is misunder- 
stood, and has been greatly misrepresented in financial circles through- 
out the country. Inquiries are repeatedly made from all quarters in 
reference to what are often called and quoted as “ West Virginia cer- 
tificates,” and with many persons the opinion prevails that certifi- 
cates of indebtedness issued by the State of West Virginia, or by her 
consent, have been selling on the markets from eight to twelve cents 
on the dollar. 

On the other hand, it has been charged that West Virginia has 
shown no disposition to enter into any adjustment or to make any 
provision to ascertain what portion of the debt she should bear. The 
Senator from Virginia [ Mr. ONE] in this connection says—I quote 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of March 31: 

Mr. President, if there is any man in the party which my coll e@ represents 
who agrees with another member of that party in Virginia as to what the debt of 
that State is, we have yet to find the concurrence ; it is with one er figure, 
with another leader another fi ; by one report of their officers one sum, and then 
by another report of other officers a different sum. Grant that sum to be the true 


one; but let the Senator state that our constitution recognized no specific sum. It 
says there shall first be a settlement with West Virginia, which has not yet been 
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had eed commands payment of what Virginia shall owe. That is the lan, 8, 
that is the instruction of the constitution of Virginia ; that, aftera settlement with 
West Virginia, a. one-third of old Virginia's territory, shall have beenarrived 
at by an adjustment of their relative ea of the public debt, Virginia will 
provide for her share. Now I would like the Senators from West Virginia in this 
cry against usters as repudiators to tell the country what answer they have 
made to their obligation for one-third of the debt contracted by the old Common- 
wealth of Virginia. Will they tell the country where they have ever made a prop- 
osition to pay one stiver of their share of the public debt of that State to maintain 
the honor and the dignity of their own Commonwealth? Let them answer. 

Mr. President, as it will be my object to vindicate West Virginia 
by stating the facts in relation to this question as they have occurred, 
and to avoid aco merits of the question or the equities be- 
tween the two States, I cannot do it better than by presenting the 
record and history of all that has transpired between each of the 
States on this subject. 5 

The ordinance of the Wheeling convention of August 20, 1861, which 
was the first convention held in Virginia to provide for the formation 
of a new State, provided that— 

The new State shall take upon itself the just proportion of the public debt of 
the Commonwealth of Virginia prior to the ist day of Jan , 1861, to be ascer- 
tained by charging to it all State expenditures wi the ts thereof, and the 
just proportion of the ordinary expenses of the State government since any part of 
said debt was contracted, and deducting therefrom the moneys paid into the treas- 
ury of the Commonwealth from the counties included within the said new State 
during the same period. 

It will be seen by this ordinance that West Virginia undertook in 
the very beginning to fix and determine a basis upon which her pro- 
portion of the public debt of Virginia was to be ascertained. 

But what is known as the Alexandria constitution of Virginia of 1863 
did not give its consent to the basis of adjustment proposed by West 
Virginia, but indicated a different basis, which if carried out would 
result very differently from assigning one-third of the debt to West 
Virginia. I quote from the constitution, section 27 of article 4, in 
full: 


The General Assembly shall provide by law for adjusting with the State of West 
Virginia the proportion of the public debt of Virginia proper to be borne by the 
States of Virginia and West Virginia respectively, and may authorize, in conjune- 


tion with the State of West Virginia, the sale of ‘all lands and perty of every 
description, including all the stocks and other interest owned and held by the State 
of Virginia in banks, works of internal puacevemens, and other companies, at the 
time of the formation of the State of West Virginia, and no ordinance passed by 
the convention which assembled at Wheeling on the 11th of June, 1861, adjusting 
the public debt, shall be binding upon this State. 

The constitution of West Virginia, adopted in 1863, contains the 
provision that— 

An equitable | sowcar of the public debt of the Commonwealth of Vir; prior 
to the 1st day of January, 1861, shall be assumed by this State, and the Legislature 
shall ascertain the same as soon as it may be practicable and provide for the liquida- 
tion thereof. 

The restored government of Virginia, known as the Pierrepont gov- 
ernment, was removed from Alexandria to Richmond in 1865, and on 
the 5th day of December, 1865, the General Assembly passed an act 
repealing the act giving consent to the formation of the State of West 
Virginia, and also repealing the acts giving consent to the admission 
of Berkeley and other counties into the State of West Virginia. No 
action was taken looking to the apportionment of the debt by either 
- State till the 28th of February, 1866, when the General Assembly of 
Virginia, by a joint resolution, authorized the appointment of three 
commissioners with the power to treat, first, for the “ restoration of 
Virginia to its ancient jurisdiction and boundaries,” and second, to 
treat upon the subject of the proper adjustment of the debt. 

West Virginia at the next session of its Legislature passed a joint 
resolution on the 28th of orem 1867, declining to treat for her 
reunion with the old State and authorizing the appointment of com- 
missioners to treat with the commissioners appointed by Virginia for 
the adjustment of the public debt so soon as the suit of Virginia 
against West Virginia pending in the Supreme Court of the United 
States to recover jurisdiction over the counties of Berkeley and 
Jefferson should be finally determined. Suit had been instituted by- 
-Virginia to recover back the counties of Berkeley and Jefferson in 
March, 1866, and no Pare adjustment of the debt could be made 
till it was determined which State had jurisdiction over these two 
rich and populous counties. The suit was not finally determined 
until March, 1871. (Wallace Reports, Page 51, Virginia vs. West 
Virginia.) Another cause soon followed for delaying negotiations 
between the two States. The reconstruction act of Congress passed 
on the 2d of March, 1867, remitted the State to Federal control where 
it remained until January, 1870, when the State government of Vir- 
ginia, reorganized under its constitution, was recognized and the 

tate restored to representation in Congress by act of January 25, 
1870. This constitution contained the followingsection (19) in regard 
to the debt: 

The General Assembly shall provide by law for adj wii 
West Virginia the sommediian of The ublic debt of Virwuis pe i “ 
the States of ee and West Virginia, and shall provide that such sum as 
be Too from West Virginia shall be applied to the payment of the public debt 

After the restoration of the State, ae again by a joint reso- 
lution passed on the 18th of February, 1870, authorized the appoint- 
ment of commissioners to treat with West Virginia, and under this 
resolution commissioners were appointed who visited the Legislature 
of West Virginia, then in session, but within a few days of adjourn- 
ment under constitutional limitations, and by the journals of that 
body it will be seen that a joint resolution was introdaced and passed 











appointing a joint committee of the two houses to confer with these 
commissioners, which committee was at once appointed. This-was 
followed in a few days by a joint resolution, passed on the last day 
of the session, authorizing the appointment of commissioners to treat 
with the authorities of Virginia. But, in the hurry of business inci- 
dent to the closing hours of the session, no provision was made to 
defray the necessary expenses of the commissioners, and, although 
the commissioners were appointed by the governor, they were forced 
to postpone action under this resolution till the next session of the 
Legislature. 

And I will say here in reply to a charge made by the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. Hawtey]—I quote from the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorD of the 6th instant, and I ask the Secretary to read it. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

I abhor repudiation in every fiber of my being, whether it be of national or State 
debt. My State knows nothing of it. I would that no State might knowit. I 
do not say how much or how little there is of it in the Virginia campaign. I do 
remember, however, that the republican constitution of West Virginia, established 
in 1862, promised to assume an equitable share of the whole Virginia debt ; I do 
know that republican legislation in West — rovided a commission to go to 
Richmond and see what should be assumed as West Virginia’s portion of that 
debt ; and I do know that when the democratic party got control of West Vir- 

i in 1872, it_ made a new constitution and wiped out that paragraph, and the 

emocracy of West Virginia has never to my knowledge undertaken. to carry out 
ae made by the republicans of West Virginia to take an honorable share 
0. edt. 


Mr. CAMDEN. I will say in reply to the Senator and to other 
Senators on that side of the Chamber who have since repeated this 
charge, that this was the last action taken in West Virginia by a, 
republican legislature in reference to this debt question. 

he democrats elected a democratic governor and legislature in 
1870, and the subsequent action to which I shall-refer was by a dem- 
ocratic legislature, and under a resolution introduced by my col- 
league—who was then a member of the Legislature and whose democ- 
racy, I take it, will not be questioned—and commissioners appointed 
by a democratic governor. But I will state further that there has 
never been any issue between republicans and democrats in our State 
on this question, and as far as I know no political difference of opin- 
ion in regard to it exists, and there never has been any public action 
or official expression by either party in West Virginia that did not 
recognize her obligations to assume her equitable portion of the debt 
according to the constitution of 1863 when ascertained. 

This democratic legislature of West Virginia, on the 15th of Feb- 
ruary, 1871, by a joint resolution authorized and directed the gov- 
ernor to appoint three commissioners to treat with the authorities of 
Virginia on this subject of the adjustment of the public debt, re- 
quiring them to make report thereof to the governor, to be by him 
communicated to the Legislature at the commencement of its next 
session, and made the necessary provisions for the payment of their 
expenses, which had been omitted in the resolution of the previous 
session. Under this resolution commissioners were i eeny and 
they made a very full and exhaustive report, to which I shall take 
occasion to refer. 

But here it is proper to state in this connection that the General 
Assembly of Virginia, by a resolution adopted on the 11th of Feb- 
ruary, 1871, no doubt anticipating the provisions of the funding bill 
which was passed the following month, tendered to the State of West 
Virginia an arbitration of all matters touching the apportionment 
of the debt, thereby changing the manner of negotiations then au- 
thorized through commissioners from each State. The mode of arbi- 
tration was designated in the resolution. This was declined by the 
State of West Virginia by a resolution adopted on the 24th of Feb- 
ruary—the same month—less than two weeks after its passage by 
Virginia, for the reason that commissioners had already been em- 
powered to act in the matter and for objections to the methods of 
arbitration, and the State of Virginia was again requested by this 
resolution to permit negotiations to proc through the commis- 
sioners already authorized by the two States. 

But Virginia, without awaiting the result of the action of the com- 
missioners, passed the funding bill of March 30, 1871, and I desire to 
call attention to the fact that this act was passed by the first legisla- 
ture elected under the constitution of the restored government of Vir- 
ginia, and within less than a month after the suit in the Supreme Court 
of the United States between Virginia and West Virginia, relating to 
the territory in the counties of Jefferson and Berkeley, bad been finally 
decided, and before it was possible for commissioners to act. By this 
bill i mre agreed to fund two-thirds of her debt by issuing new 
bonds therefor, and to issue certificates for the other third, payable in 
accordance with such settlement as should hereafter be had between 
the two States. ; 

It would follow from this that if no settlement is ever made with 
West Virginia, Virginia would be foreverreleased from one-third of her 
debt, or so much of it as had been funded. Would it be unfair tosay 
that Virginia was not from this time interested in making any settle- 
ment that would ay back upon her any portion of this third of the 
debt? But this bill, I understand, was passed with the consent of 
her creditors, or a majority of them, and accepted by nearly all, and 
therefore was a fair arrangement between debtor and creditor. If 
Virginia acted hastily in passing this bill, she was urged to it by strong 
reasons. She had been more or less complicated by embarrassments 
in regard to her State government from the close of the war up to this 
time. The interest on her debt had not been provided for. Herrep- 
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utation was suffering, her creditors were urgent, and as already stated, 
consented, as I understand it, to the provisions of this bill. This 
action on her part did not change the status or affect the rights of 
West Virginia in regard to her proportion of the debt, although one- 
third was left unprovided for until a settlement was had with West 
Virginia. If I were to venture any criticism upon Virginia for pass- 
ing this bill at that time, it would be that she did not take time to 
ascertain her own resources, and made mistakes which she found it 
necessary afterward to try to correct. 

To show that it was not then seriously claimed by Virginia that 
West Virginia’s share of the debt should be one-third, the message of 
the governor of Virginia of the 7th of December to the same session 
of the General Assembly that passed the funding bill is instructive. 
After quoting the constitutional provisions of Virginia in regard to 
the debt, the governor says : 


In advance of any settlement how can it be arbitrarily assumed that one-third of 
the debt is the ae portion to be paid by West Virginia? What is the basis of 
this assumption ? Upon what principles and upon what facts is the estimate made ? 

That we have a just claim against West Virgiaia I have no manner of doubt, and 
Iam equally clear as to the basis upon which the settlement ought to be made. 
After deducting from the total debt the market or cash value of the assets and se- 
curities (bonds, stocks, &c.,) held by either State which originally belonged to the 
State of Virginia, the remainder of the debt should be apportioned between the 
two States in ——- to the population and taxable values of each. It isa 
plain and simple proposition not unlike the closing = of a copartnership. The 
assets must first be applied to the extinguishment of the liabilities, and if insufli- 
cient for this purpose the deficiency must be met by the copartners in proportion 
to the original interest of each respectively in the adventure. Upon these princi- 

ples it appears to me the question at issue between the two States could be readily, 
Fairly, and satisfactoril solved. Till, however, a final adjustment of this matter 
is reached it can only be regarded in the light of a claim or asset of uncertain 
value, not in any wise affecting our liability for the whole debt. 

That is the language of the governor of Virginia. 

The certificates issued under this bill without the consent or knowl- 
edge of West Virginia have improperly come to be known as “ West 
Virginia certificates.” To show the form and character of these 
certificates I submit one, and ask the Secretary to read it. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

TREASURER’S OFFICE, 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA, July 1, 1871. 

This is to certify that there is due unto —— heirs, executors, administrators, or 
assigns —— dollars, being one-third of bond surrendered under the provisions of 
an act approved March 30, 1871, entitled ‘‘ An act to provide for the fanding and 

ayment of the public debt,” (viz., bond No. ——, with interest amounting to —— 
Sess Payment of said one-third with interest thereon at the rate of 6 per 
cent. per annum will be provided for in accordance with such settlement as shall 
hereafter be had between the States of Virginia and West Virginiain regard to 
the public debt of the State of Virginia existing at the time of its dismemberment, 
and the State of Virginia holds said bonds so far as unfunded in trust for the 
holder hereof or his ne. 

In testimony whereof this certificate has been signed by the treasurer and 
= by the second auditor as provided by law. 

(SEAL. 








Treasurer Oommonwealth of Virginia. 
, Second Auditor. 

Mr. CAMDEN. This, Mr. President, was the end and completes, I 
think, the history of all legislation had by either State upon this sub- 
ject, and I have recited it in detail in order to aid in a full under- 
standing of the subject, and for the purpose of showing that West 
Virginia was prompt in keeping pace with every advance made by 
Virginia toward securing an equitable adjustment of the public debt 
under the constitutions of the two States. 

This brings me, Mr. President, to the consideration of the report 
of the commissioners of West Virginia appointed under the act of 
February 15, 1871. The commissioners appointed were General John 
J. Jackson, of Parkersburgh, J.M. Bennett, of Lewis, and A. W. Camp- 
bell, of Wheeling—two democrats and one republican—all distin- 
guished for their experience and ability. Mr. Bennett had been the 
auditor of the State of Virginia for eight years preceding the close 
of the war. Mr. Campbell, of the Wheeling Intelligencer, was one 
of the ablest and most prominent republicans in the State. General 
Jackson had been distinguished for over half a century in the public 
affairs of the two States. 

These commissioners entered upon their duties promptly and ear- 
nestly, and judging from their report they met with but scant courtesy 
from the authorities of Virginia. After addressing an official com- 
munication to the governor of Virginia, dated August 9, 1871, the 
commissioners visited the capitol of Virginia, but they were not met 
by commissioners on the part of Virginia, nor did they receive any 
official recognition. They proceeded, nevertheless, laboriously to per- 
form the duties assigned them and made a very full report. They 
ascertained—I quote from page 11 of the report—that the funded debt 
of Virginia on the 1st day of January, 1861, was $31,778,867.32, after 
all deductions; that all or nearly all of this debt was incurred and 
actually expended in works of public improvements, such as canals, 
railroads, turnpikes, plank-roads, and bridges; that of this vast sum, 
upward of $30,000,000 was expended for improvements in the present 
State of Virginia, and only about two and a half millions in the 
present State of West Virginia; that the present State of Virginia 
contains 41,352 square miles and West Virginia 20,000 square miles, 
or less than one-third; that the counties composing what is now 
Virginia contained, according to the census of 1860, a population of 
1,220,829, and those composing West Virginia only a population of 
374,985, or less than one-fourth. And by statement “ C” of the report 
it was also shown that the whole revenue of the State of Virginia for 
the year 1860 was $3,936,873.56, of whieh only $647,079.96, or less than 
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one-sixth, was assessed in the counties composing the territory of West 
Virginia, and $3,289,739.60 in the present territory of Virginia. It will 
thus be seen, Mr. President, that West Virginia would not be entitled 
to pay one-third of the debt of Virginia assigned by the funding bill of 
1871, either upon the basis of territory, population, or revenue. 

It will be observed also that all, or nearly all, of the debt was in- 
curred and actually expended on works of public improvement, and 
that of the whole amount for which the debt was created only about 
two and a half millions was expended in the territory of West Vir- 
ginia, and that chiefly in turnpike roads. 

The report also shows that Virginia on the Ist day of January, 1861, 
held public-improvement securities to the amount of $33,131,090, and 
in addition thereto, as shown by the message of the governor of Vir- 
ginia of March 8, 1870, there was an amount of $9,739,092.88 as lost, 
abandoned, surrendered, or released, and of course that portion which 
had been surrendered or released between 1861 and 1870 was without 
the consent of West Virginia. 

The aggregate amount of securities was as great as the public debt 
of Virginia, and this debt created to pay for railroads and other pub- 
lic improvements within the present territory of Virginia, for which 
she was receiving the consequential benefits and from which West 
Virginia could derive no benefit. 

The commissioners, after reviewing at length the principles of law 
and the authorities cited in the case of Hartman vs. Greenhow, re- 
ferred to by the senior Senator from Virginia, [Mr. JOHNSTON, ] as- 
sumed that West Virginia should bear her equitable proportion of 
the debt of Virginia, as provided by her constitution of.1863; that 
this equitable proportion should not be ascertained from the basis of 
territory, because one division of the territory might contain all the 
works of internal improvement, the more important cities and har- 
bors on the seaboard, the fertile and improved lands, the public build- 
ings, and other sources of wealth for which the debt had been created 
and expended, while the other division might be undeveloped and 
comparatively destitute of values and resources. They furtber con- 
cluded that the public improvements lying within the territory of 
Virginia, and for which Virginia holds the securities, are worth their 
cost to that Commonwealth; that these improvements cannot be en- 
joyed in common by West Virginia, as contemplated by the rule laid 
down by Kent, that “if a State should be divided in respect to terri- 
tory its rights and obligations are not impaired, and if they have not 
been apportioned by special agreement their rights are to be enjoyed 
and their obligations fulfilled by all the parts in common,” because 
the territories of the two States have nothing in common, are sepa- 
rated by mountains, with the navigable streams of each State running 
in opposite directions, the improvements for which the debt was 
created do not reach into the territory of West Virginia, and are 
therefore of no value to that State; and that Virginia, by selling, 
donating, and disposing of these works as her own property, without 
consulting West Virginia, must be treated as having accepted them 
upon that basis. 

The commissioners therefore assume that the benefits conferred 
should be taken into consideration in arriving at an equitable ad- 
justment, and conclude their report by charging to West Virginia all 
the money expended within her territory and crediting her with her 
estimated share of the public property and assets of Virginia not em- 
braced in the debt, and upon this basis ascertained the amount due 
as West Virginia’s proportion of the debt on January 1, 1861, to be 
$953,360.23. 

This report was communicated by the governor to the Legislature 
of West Virginia on the 16th of January, 1872, and has remained 
unchallenged. The governor in presenting it to the Legislature used 
the following language: 

It will demand your serious consideration whether you will now proceed to as- 
sume what you may conceive to be the equitable proportion of the public debt of 
Virginia prior to the 1st of January, 1861, or whether you will in the light of past 
events await further action on the part of Virginia. 

No further action has been taken on the part of either State, and 
there the matter rests. 

Now, sir, there is one more criticism that deserves attention. It 
has been directly charged more than once by Senators during this 
discussion that because the formal recognition of the obligation of 
West Virginia to pay her equitable proportion of the debt of Virginia 
contained in the constitution of 1863 does not appear in the constitu- 
tion of 1872, that the democratic party, as soon as it obtained ascen- 
dency in the State, repudiated this obligation. 

A few words of explanation will make this plain. The constitu- 
tional convention of 1872 had before it the report of the commission- 
ers to which I have been referring. West Virginia has no bonded 
debt, and never had, and both constitutions contained provisions pro- 
hibiting her from making any except for certain specified purposes ; 
and in leaving out section 8 of article 8 of the constitution of 1863, 
which provided for assuming an equitable-proportion of the debt of 
Virginia, provision was made in the constitution of 1872, in section 5 
of article 10, to the extent of providing, in connection with section 4 
of the same article, for the payment of the debt when ascertained. 

Section 4 provides that no debt shall be contracted by the State 
except, among other things, ‘‘to redeem a previous liability of the State.” 

Section 5 provides “that the power of taxation of the Legislature 
shall extend to provisions for the payment of the State debt and the 
interest thereon ;” so that the constitution of 1872, instead of recog 
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nizing the obligation to assume an equitable proportion of the debt, 
provides for its ee when ascertained. 

And now, Mr. President, having presented in full the record on the 
subject of the debt between the two Virginias, I shall leave the ques- 
tion on this record without any further remarks. 

Mr. VEST obtained the floor. 

Mr. BLAIR. I wish to ask the Senator from West Virginia a ques- 
tion as to an item of fact. I did not quite understand what had be- 
come of the securities which Virginia held on account of the public 
improvements of which the Senator spoke. Has she still those securi- 
ties? 

Mr. CAMDEN. She has. 

Mr. BLAIR. The whole amount 

Mr. CAMDEN. The whole amount. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. I will say to the Senator from New 
Hampshire that, so far as my knowledge is concerned, in no way has 
West Virginia received benefit for any of the moneys spent in the 
territory of the old State. My colleague has said that about thirty 
million dollars of the debt as it stood in 1861 had been expended in 
the old State and about two million five hundred thousand dollars in 
the new State. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Ferry in the chair.) The Sen- 
ator from Missouri [Mr. VEsT] has the floor; does he yield to the 
Senator from Pennsylvania ? 

Mr. VEST. I do not understand the purpose of the Senator from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania. I wish to make a few remarks 
that will not occupy more than two minutes, if the Senator will per- 
mit me to do so. 

Mr. VEST. Asa matter of course, with the understanding that I 
can take the floor afterward, I will yield. 

Mr. HOAR. Will the Senator from Missouri allow me to make a 
correction of something which was said by the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. VEST. Certainly, 

Mr. HOAR. During the remarks of the honorable Senator from 
Florida [Mr. Cat] he stated that spendthrifts under guardianship 
were disqualified from voting by the constitution and laws of Massa- 
chusetts, a statement which I challenged; but on pointing out to 
me the clause in the constitution which disqualifies all persons under 
guardianship I became satisfied that I was in error, and that the 
original statement of the Senator from Florida was correct; and, as 
I said then, that is a provision of law which I do not suppose is 
resorted to in the whole State ten times in a year; it is a very rare 
provision of law under which if a person is a spendthrift a guardian 
of his estate may be appointed. I desire simply to have the clause of 
the Massachusetts statute read, which will show the exact condition 
of the law on that subject. I ask the Chief Clerk to read the ninth 
section on page 544 of the general statutes of Massachusetts. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

When a person by excessive drinking, gaming, idleness, or Spee of any 
kind, so spends, wastes, or lessens his estate, as to expose himself or his family to 
want or suffering, or any place to charge or expense for the support of himself or 
his family, the mayor and aldermen or selectmen of the city or town of which 
such spendthrift is an inhabitant or resident, or upon which he is or may become 
chargeable, may present a complaint to the probate court, setting forth the facts 
and circumstances of the case, and praying to have a guardian appointed. The 
court shall cause notice of not less than fourteen days to be given to the supposed 
spendthrift, of the time and place appointed for the hearing; and if after a full 


hearing it appears that he comes within the above description, the court shall 
appoint a guardian of his person and estate. 


Mr. HOAR. That jurisdiction is lodged in the court of probate, 
from all whose decrees an appeal lies as a matter of course to the 
supreme court of the Commonwealth; andthat any use of that could 
possibly be made by mechanism or contrivance for disfranchising 
voters is utterly without foundation. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I do not care 
about occupying the time of the Senate any longer than to refer to 
What occurred a few days ago on this floor. The honorable Senator 
from Kentucky, [Mr. Beck,] for whom no one has a higher regard 
than I, taunted me with the fact that the Legislature of my State 
had refused to sustain the course which its Senators had taken in 
this controversy. To understand the matter fully I will read from 
the Recorp of April 6 what actually took place: 

Mr. Beck. Will the Senator allow me to suggest another fact, that in the Legis- 
lature of Pennsylvania yesterday an endeavor was made to secure an indorsement 
for the combination you have just made ; and they were glad to lay it on the table. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania. How does the gentleman know they were glad 


to lay it on the table? My own impression is that the body is sorry for its action 
today, and that before long it will indorse every act of both its Senators in this 
ody. 


y 
Mr. Beck. It did not do so yesterday. 
Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania. They will do it in the future. 
Mr. Beck. After you get there you may make them do it. 
Mr. CaMERON, of Pennsylvania. No. j 
Mr. Beck. They will not do it without. 


The Senator says: “After you get there you may make them do 
it.” I beg to inform him that there is no man living who has the 
power to make the Legislature of Pennsylvania do anything that 
they do not believe to be right and proper, and I certainly would not 
arrogate to myself the power to make them do anything against their 
own free will. The man who undertakes to do that will very soon 
find himself in the position of the-shearer who came back shorn. I 
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think I am personally acquainted with nearly all of the members of 
our Legislature and I can therefore speak from personal knowledge 
when I say that a better, nobler and more patriotic body of men 
never existed. 

Since the debate-which I have just quoted took place the Legis- 
lature of Pennsylvania, believing in the sacred principles of right and 
—, have passed a resolution indorsing the action of the repub- 

ican Senators on this floor. I send to the Clerk’s desk a certified 
copy of that resolution and ask to have it read for the especial infor- 
mation of the Senator from Kentucky. I have no doubt but that all 
the other States of the North will follow this patriotic example of 
the Legislature of Pennsylvania in due course. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


. IN THE SENATE, April 7, 1881. 
Resolved, cy the house concur,) That the Legislature of Pennsylvania re 3 
with approval the attitude taken by the republican members of the United States 
Senate in insisting upon the right of the majority to control the organization of 
that body, and hopes that the unanimity which has thus far characterized their 
proceedings will be maintained. 

{Extract from the Journal.] 

THOS. B. COCHRAN, 
Chief Clerk Senate. 
In the House of Representatives, April 7, 1881: The foregoing resolution con- 


curred in. 
HENRY HUN, 
Chief Clerk House of Representatives. 


HENRY M. HOYT, 
Governor. 


Approved the 8th day of April, 1881. 


Mr. BECK. May I say one word ? 

Mr. VEST. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BECK. That is as mild a type of indorsement as I ever read 
or heard read. I saw that some ae were had in the Legis- 
lature where the names of some distinguished gentlemen from Vir- 
ginia appeared. They do not seem to appear in that resolution. 
Why they are omitted I do not know. 

I presume that the Senator from Pennsylvania is sincere in his be- 
lief that the Legislature of Pennsylvania is the most patriotic body 
of men upon earth. I have always thought the people who agreed 
with me were the most patriotic. The highest evidence of their 
integrity in the mind of the Senator from Pennsylvania is that they 
generally do what he thinks is right, and nobody can make them do 
anything but what he does think is right; but they are careful to 
think that is right which he thinks is right. The Senator only ex- 
hibited more power than I thought he had when he could do by a 
telegram what I thought would take a personal visit to accomplish. 

Mr. VEST. Mr. President, I congratulate the democratic party and 
the country upon the fact that at last the issue between the two 
parties in the present remarkable contest is distinctly and sharply and 
unmistakably defined. The democratic party havenever been actuated 
in this conflict by the desire simply to attain possession of the offices of 
the Senate. If such had been the case two years ago, with an abso- 
lute majority and absolute control, the democratic party would have 
taken every office in the Senate without question or debate. With 
that absolute power in our hands the pay-rolls of the Senate do-day 
develop the fact that within a very few hundred dollars of one-half 
of the patronage of the Senate is in the control of the republican 
oa. My own State of Missouri, giving to the democratic party the 

argest electoral vote of any State in the Union, received out of the 
patronage of the Senate the miserable pittance of two messenger 
places amounting together to $2,000. 

Sir, the offices of the Senate constitute not the issue between these 
parties. The issue is defined and well known to the Senate and to 
the country. It was read to rove the Senator from Pennsylvania, 
(Mr. CAMERON ;] it was declaimed to us by the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. HAWLEY] in a campaign speech, during the delivery of 
which I could almost smell the barbecued meat and hear the shouts 
of the approving multitude. It has been shrieked and yelled at us by 
the Senators from Massachusetts. Finally,in the grave and deliberate 
accents of the Senator from Ohio, [Mr. SHERMAN, } we have had laid 
down with emphatic precision the object of his party and the question 
between us. 

That object, in so many words and stripped of all rhetoric and all 
surplusage, issimply this: the national republican party of the United 
States proposes, with its vast prestige, its great influence, its patron- 
age in the Senate, and its Federal and executive patronage, to throw 
itself into the contest in the State of Virginia between the two fac- 
tions of the democratic party, and to crush out with this unequal aid 
the real and true democracy of that glorious old Commonwealth. 
The democrats in the Senate are called upon in the name of the Con- 
stitution and under penalty of being denounced as revolutionists and 
traitors to sit supinely here and see this monstrous outrage perpe- 
trated upon that gallant democracy in the State of Virginia. If 
democrats in the Senate should sit here supinely and submit to any 
such thing as that they would deserve to be branded as dishonored 
men. Every consideration of principle, every consideration of honor, 
every instinct of chivalry, ealls upon us to stand by our brethren in 
the State of Virginia in making their last great contest, after every- 
thing else is lost save honor, for the historic glory of that Common- 
wealth, the mother of States and statesmen and of the democratic 


party. 
I tell the gentlemen now, in no spirit of bravado, that, rather than 
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submit to this interference by the national republican party in that 
contest, and rather than see the real democracy of Virginia stricken 
down after this fashion, we will stay here, God willing, until the ice 
again gorges the Potomac and the snows of December wreath these 
hills in their winding-sheet. 

Mr. President, because the democratic party in the Senate have 
taken this position, we are denounced as guilty of revolution and of 
treason. e Senator from Ohio, [Mr. SHERMAN, ] who, I am glad to 
see, is entering the Chamber, announced to us but the other day the 
monstrous doctrine that the only rights of the minority here are to 
debate, and when the debate has closed the majority vote, and the 
voice of the majority is the voice of God. Sir, it is a monstrous doc- 
trine; it is parliamentary absolutism. 

The Senator from Massachusetts in eloguenttones told us the other 
day that a Senator of the United States was responsible alone to his 
conscience and to his God. What becomes of individual responsi- 
bility? What becomes of the answer that every honest man must 
make in his official capacity to his own judgment and to his own con- 
science if the doctrine of the Senator from Ohio is true, that the only 
— given to a oe, is the vo of debate, and that the voice 
of the majority is then the voice of God ? 

Sir, it is not true that the voice of the majority is the supreme law 
in the United States. A President of the United States may be elected 
by a minority of the votes of the people. General Garfield received 
50 majority in the electoral college and 3,700 and odd plurality of the 
ex ener vote. The Presidents of the United States have been elected 

a minority of the popular vote of this Union. The Constitution 
of the United States is the supreme law. The majority must act and 
wield their — under the Constitution and the laws made in pursu- 
ance thereof. 

What is revolution? It is action outside of a legally organized 
government. Whatis treason? It is levying war against the gov- 
ernment or giving aid and comfort to itsenemies. Does the Senator 
from Ohio mean that fifteen Senators, acting under their oaths, shall 
sit here supinely and passively and allow a law to be enacted which 
tears down the Government, which subverts the liberties of the 

ple, which destroys their best interests? Yet, according to the 

ator, they must bow to the will of the a the will of God. 

The grandest triumphs in the parliamentary history of England 
have been by minorities using parliamen means to defeat the op- 

ressive will of a majority which they considered detrimental to pub- 
ic interest. It isthe duty of the minority to use every parliamentary 
method under the Constitution or known to the law to defeat what 
they conceive to be an outrage upon the liberties or interests of the 


people. 

What has been the practice of the republican party whose leader 
reads us a lecture upon this floor in regard to treason and revolution? 
During the two years that I have sat in this Chamber I have seen the 
minority upon that side of this Hall violate the Constitution, trample 
upon the rules of the Senate, sit here supinely and placidly and de- 
stroy a quorum by refusing to vote, and when the rule of the Senate 
requiring them to give their reasons for not voting has been read to 
them they would receive it with derision and with sneers. But the 
Senator from Ohio says that he is not responsible for this; he was 
not then a member of the Senate. But the Senator came into this 
Hall and filibustered for two weeks to prevent the will of the major- 


ity. 

The Constitution of the United States provides that a quorum of 
this body can organize and proceed to business. We met here at the 
commencement of this executive session, organized, sent a committee 
to the President, proceeded to the enactment of business, and con- 
firmed some twenty-five or thirty nominations in executive session. 
This Senate was as much a Senate then as if every member had been 
in his seat. We heard the argument the other day that one majority 
is as good as a hundred. When the Senate was organized and the 
President was informed of that fact, was it not the Senate of the 
United States? Ought not a majority of the Senate then to have 
prevailed? Iaskthe Senator from Ohio why did he filibuster against 
that majority? Oh, he says, for delay until the seats upon that side 
of the C ber had been filled up. nae it had taken two months, 
three months, four months, to have filled up those seats, how long 
would the Senator have waited? Did he not wait for a partisan ad- 
vantage? Did he not wait after the Senate had been organized under 
the Constitution? Did he not then wait for the organization by the 
republican party, and for that alone? I want to know where was the 
voice of God then? 

Sir, the voice of God upon the democratic side of this Chamber is 
a very different intonation from the voice of God upon the republican 
side. The Deity shifts. The majority that existed here then for two 
weeks was a constitutional majority, and no Senator upon that side 
of the Chamber will deny it. If you can filibuster for two weeks the 
— allows you to filibuster for two months or for two years; 

ut you assert it to suit your own convenience and your own party 
policy, and when democrats assert it it is treason ond revolution. 

Mr. President, in what interest and for what purpose are these 

8 made against the democratic party in the Renate? I am not 
here to attack and assail motives. I care nothing about motives. I 
am here to discuss political actions and political sequences. 

A coalition exists here, open, notorious, and unblushing. A coali- 
tion based upon community of principle and mutuality of opinion 
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is legitimate. Parties based upon mutuality of opinion and of prin- 
ciple between their members are legitimate parties, and command 
the respect, if not the admiration, of mankind ; but a coalition with- 
out mutuality of opinion or principle is contrary to public morality, 
and should be denounced by every fair-minded and right-thinking 
man. Where a coalition is made simply for power, for office, without 
community or mutuality of opinion or of interest it verges upon a 
corrupt coalition, if it is not actually one. When the younger Pitt 
stood upon the floor of the House of Commons and denounced the 
coalition between Lord North and Charles James Fox as a damnable 
and incestuous union, and said, “In the name of the people of Great 
Britain I forbid the bans,” the whole civilized world said “amen” 
to that denunciation, and the people of Great Britain did forbid the 
bans. They stamped that damnable and incestuous union under 
their feet. North and Fox went into retirement, and Pitt assumed 
the control of the government. Of all the statesmen, in my judg- 
ment, whose names emblazon with glory the pages of English his- 
tory, the name of Charles James Fox is the first. But he, advocate 
of human rights, hero of the truth, orator, statesman, and soldier in 
civil warfare, ever at the front, even he, with his great name and 
talents, was stricken down by that fair-minded instinct for consist- 
ae fair play which courses in the blood of all Anglo-Saxon 
peoples. 

In our own political history a suspicion was raised in regard to 
that great commoner, Henry Clay, and Adams. Of that coalition, 
denounced by John Randolph of Roanoke as the union of Paritan 
and black-leg, a coalition in my judgment never based upon any cor- 
rupt motive, the bare suspicion terminated the public career of one 
man and haunted the death-bed of another. 

Mr. President, what is this coalition? Is there any mutuality of 
opinion or principle between the republican party and the Senator 
from Virginia? Where isit? Does the republican party in the Sen- 
ate Chamber sympathize with the opinions of the Senator from Vir- 

inia in regard to readjusting the State debt of that Commonwealth ? 
en did the republican party, the great party of public credit and 
national faith, the party that says “an honest dollar for an honest 
day’s work,” the party that says ‘no discount in the way of silver 
or greenbacks or legal tenders but gold” —when did that party be- 
come the ally, the sympathizer, with gentlemen who propose not to 
repudiate but to eliminate a portion of their State debt? “Elim- 
inate ;” a good word, a word very much like “ occupy,” which Doll 
Tear-sheet said “was an excellent good word before it was ill- 
sorted ;” a good word, but “most damnably abused.” Eliminate a 
portion of the State debt! 

The Senator from Ohio stands here to-day as the advocate and de- 
fender of the Senator from Virginia. Hesays both parties in Virginia 
are seeking to avoid the payment of an honest State obligation. 
What would the Senate think if I should say but eighteen months 
have elapsed since the Senator from Ohio as Secretary of the Treasury 
threatened with removal a Federal official in that State because he 
belonged to the readjuster party, or, as it was termed in the corre- 
spondence, the party of repudiation? What would the country say 
if it should turn out to be true, as it is true, that the Secretary of 
the Treasury, now the Senator from Ohio, gave it to be understood 
officially that if any Federal official in that State joined the readjuster 
party “off goes his head?” There was a Mr. Van Auken, tobacco 
inspector at the city of Petersburgh, that historic city which is the 
residence of the Senator from Virginia, [Mr. MAHONE.] In October, 
1879, news was brought to the Department of the Treasury that this 
man had dared to join the readjuster party in Virginia. Immediately 
a correspondence ensued, which I shall ask the Clerk to read. I de- 
sire to make contributions tothe literature of this debate, and I think 
that is monstrous good reading. 

The Chief Clerk read as Giles: 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF INTERNAL REVENUE, 
Washington, October 16, 1879. 


Sir: This office is informed that you are exerting your influence for the read- 
jeunes, and Sans the repudiation, of the State debt of Virginia. This is 
ooked upon by thinking men as immoral, and therefore inconsistent with the dig- 
nity of an official. Please inform this office upon receipt of this letter whether 
this be true or not, and, if true, accompany your statement with your resignation. 


Respectfully, 3 
GREEN B. RAUM, Commissioner. 
J. H. VAN AUKEN, Esq., 
Tobacco Inspector, Petersburgh, Virginia. 


UNITED STATES INTERNAL REVENUE, 
COLLECTOR’s OFFICE, DISTRICT VIRGINIA, 
Petersburgh, October 17, 1879. 


Sir: Your communication of the 16th instant was received by me to-day with 
infinite amazement, and I was at first inclined to think it a huge joke, but remem- 
bering that the perpetration of official jokes is not usual, the succeeding thought 
= ae was to know the name of your informant, which I earnestly beg you te 

urnish we. 

My position upon this debt question was publicly and decisively taken long since 
and I GS not suppose there is a citizen 0: is city, or scarcely in the State, who 
does not know what that position is. : i 

Iam the only republican in the city that has made public speeches urging the 
honest payment of the State’s obligations. I inclose you a copy of resolutions 
written by myself and supported in a speech before an audience of over five hun- 
dred peeple at the Harrison Street Baptist Church in this city some three weeks 
since. yself and Colonel eeey went to Washington on Sunday last as a com- 
mittee to secure the = of Hon. Frederick Douglass in our city to address the 
colored people upon this question, which is the all-engrossing one here. Failing to 
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secure Douglass a letter was secured which I send you, as published in the Rich- 
— Dispatch, ~— a, en by me. ‘ tas 3 . 

must again ou to give me the source of your information. my posi- 
tion I have lncurrea the active hostility of the old “ ang ” of ballot-box staffers and 
“bulldozers” here and of such colored people as they have been able to delude by 
their specious, plausible arguments, and I am confident that they are the inspira- 
tion, to say the least, of your information. 

Very respectfully, yours, 


J.H. VAN AUKEN, _. 
Tobacco Inspector, Petersburgh, Virginia. 
Hon. GREEN B. Raum, 
Commissioner Internal Revenue, Washington, D. C. 


Resolutions sustaining the public debt. 

Whereas the national republican party has ever firmly set its face against re- 
pudiation in all its forms, against the scaling of honest obligations, honestly 
incurred, and has ever believed in carrying out in letter and in spirit every agree- 
ment, or contract, whether eee to the debts of the nation, States, cities, or in- 
dividuals, and through this highly honorable and moral position it has managed the 
finances of the nation with a success hitherto unparalleled in the history of nations 
and has placed them on the highest plane of honesty, morality, and success, and 
thus, in spite of warring and factious es made the credit of this Government 
equal to that of the proudest on the globe : p 

1. Resolved, That the republicans of the city of Petersburgh, feeling an honest 

ride in the glorious record of that grand old party of which we feel it a supreme 
fonor to bo deemed a part and parcel, do hereby make its creed our creed, its faith 
our faith, and emulating its glorious example, we do hereby ae e our honor to 
use cosy effort to maintain the honor, the credit, and the good faith of the State of 
Virginia. 

2. Resolved, That “ the honest payment of an honest debt” isa cardinal principle 
of the republican creed, and that we will consent to no departures therefrom, nor 
countenance any action that will bring further ruin and disgrace to the State of 
Virginia, and that we will do no act that will cast a stain on the hitherto untar- 
nished escutcheon of the republican party. 

3. Resolved, That the history of the world teaches that the maintenance of public 
and private credit has been in all ages andin all lands the foundation of individual 
progress, sequpertty, and happiness, while repudiation has brought universal, moral, 
political, and financial de; ation, poverty and ruin in its train. 

4. Resolved, That the fund set apart by the constitution for the maintenance of 
the public free schools must be kept sacred and inviolate, for upon the education 
and intelligence of our youth rest the future glory, the grandeur, the prosperity, 
and happiness of our State and country. 

5. Resolved, That as our motto in the last campaign was ‘‘ An honest dollar for 
an honest day’s work,” so now it shall be: “Let Virginia honestly pay, in honest 
money, what she honestly owes; an honest ballot, an honest count.” On this 
bread republican platform we earnestly invite all mea, of whatever political faith, 
to aid us in delivering the old State from the evils of forcible readjusting, which 
meéans repudiation with all its terrible consequences. 

6. Resolved, That we regard the triumph of republican principles as vital to the 
poumer and salvation of the State, and to this end we pledge our most earnest 
endeavors. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF INTERNAL REVENUE, 
Washington, October 18, 1879. 

Sm: This office is in receipt of yours of the 17th instant, together with commu- 
nications from J. L. Watermaa and Collector Brady in reply to office letter of the 
16th instant, in which I informed you that you had been charged with eereeing 
the readjustment or repudiation of the a State debt. In reply I woul 
state that your statements as well as those of the gentlemen above referred to, in 
relation to your position in this matter, are entire Dg weeerrman to this office, and 
the correspondence has this day been referred to the Secretary with the informa- 
tion that you have been so advised. You desire the name of the informant. In 
reply I would say that the information was forwarded in a letter written by the 
Postmaster-General to the honorable or of the Treasury, the name of the 
informant not being given. Coming from such a source I was greatly surprised, 
well knowing, or eving at least, that such action upon your part would not be 
in accordance with your political or private feelings. 

Respectfully, 
GREEN B. RAUM, Commissioner. 
J. H. Van AUKEN, Esq., 
Tobacco Inspector, Petersburgh, Virginia. 


Mr. VEST. So it seems that this subordinate officer, the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue, acted under the advice and by the direc- 
tion of the honorable Secretary of the Treasury, who acted upon in- 
formation given to him by the Postmaster-General, who had just 
before that been engaged in the campaign in Virginia attempting to 
persuade the colored troops to desert the Mahone banner and rally to 
the ~—— republican standard, which was so eminently successful 
that about ninety-nine out of every hundred voted the readjuster 
ticket. The Secretary of the Treasury, it seems, if that correspond- 
ence is true, in October, 1879, thought that Mr. Van Auken ought to 
be removed from the position of tobacco inspector because he be- 
longed to this highly immoral organization, this repudiating read- 
juster party of Virginia; but a change has come over the honorable 
Senator, as sudden and miraculous as that which fell upon Saul of 
Tarsus when he journeyed from Jerusalem to Damascus “ breathing 
out threatenings and slaughter against the disciples of the Lord.” A 
voice from heaven or some other direction has reached the honorable 
Senator, and now instead of removing an official he wants to put Mr. 
Riddleberger, the author of the repudiating readjusting scheme in Vir- 
ginia, into an office of the Senate, although he is an unrepentant con- 
federate cavalry captain. 

Sir, how is it that to-day the honorable Senator from Ohio himself, 
with the Senator from Virginia, is engaged in such amorous dal- 
liance as has never been seen outside of a bridal chamber where 
Hymen throws his mystic veil over the rites of love? How is it to- 
day that this inordinate passion has absorbed the Senator from Ohio, 
when barely eighteen months ago he thought the honor of the Govern- 
ment and of the republican party demanded that any man who dared 
to become a readjuster should immediately leave his official position ? 

Mr. President, that is not all. The Senator from Ohio the other 
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day made this declaration to the Senate in answer to the Senator 
from Delaware, [Mr. BAYARD :] 

Now what is the fourth reason he gives? Oh! my friend goes into very elo- 
uent—I am sorry I cannot follow him—tropes and fi to denounce repudia- 
on ; repudiation is the evil that threatens our national credit. So itis, but yethe 

is one of the honored members of a party that has had control in every State of the 
Union where repudiation has been proposed or has been adopted. If the repub- 
lican party as it is now organized ever proposed repudiation in any State or com- 
munity, when or where ? 

“Now, by my troth, these be gallant words.” When or where, says 
the Senator from Ohio, did any community ever repudiate when under 
the control of the republican party ? The Senator read here from a 
book prepared by a Federal official, one Mr. Porter, that $130,000,000 
of State debt had been repudiated in the South. Why, Mr. President, 
does he not well know, do not the records of the Federal courts show, 
that in the Northwestern States over $100,000,000 of municipal securi- 
ties have been repudiated and are to-day repudiated ? Who does not 
know that the most terrible financial conflict that ever came off upon 
this continent was in the State of Iowa between the people who repu- 
diated their obligations there and the Federal tribunals, and that 
struggle at last came even to the climax that General Grant, then 
President of the United States, threatened to use the Army of the 
Union in order to enforce the mandates of the Federal tribunals. Has 
the Senator never heard of the Macoupin County bonds of Illinois, the 
Otoe bonds of Nebraska, the Clarke County bonds of Iowa, the bonds 
in my own State of Missouri, amounting to over $30,000,000? Over 
$100,000,000 of securities in Illinois, in Iowa, in Nebraska, in Minne- 
sota, in Missouri, in Kansas have been repudiated, and to-day the 
strugyle is going on between the bondholders in the East and the peo- 
pleof those municipalities in regard to the payment of those debts; and 
yet the distinguished Senator stands here and says no republican com- 
munity ever repudiated! Has he read the history of the State debt 
of Minnesota? Has the Senator never heard of the repudiation of 
$5,000,000, the entire debt of that State, which exports in one single 
year eighty million bushels of wheat ? 

Mr. McMILLAN rose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Missouri yield 
to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. VEST. Yes. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Did I understand the Senator from Missouri to 
say that the entire State debt of Minnesota, amounting to $5,000,000, 
had been repudiated ? 

Mr. VEST. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McMILLAN. The Senator from Missouri is mistaken in his 
statement. The bonds the Senator refers to were a portion of an 
authorized issue of bonds as guarantor by the State for the indebted- 
ness of certain railroad companies. That indebtedness was contracted 
under a democratic administration, the only democratic administra- 
tion the State of Minnesota has ever had. 

The Senator from Kentucky the other day referred to a democratic 
contestant for a seat in the Con of the United States against a 
republican, Mr. Donnelly contesting the seat of Mr. Washburne. Hoe 
has rene the payment of this debt constantly and determinedly, 
and the matter has been submitted by the Legislature of Minnesota 
to the people of Minnesota. They, believing that there was no con- 
sideration for the bonds, that they were issued fraudulently, have 
never yet voted for the payment of the amount of bonds issued, which 
was but half the original loan. But if the Senator is aware of the 
state of affairs there, the Legislature of Minnesota ai its present ses- 
sion passed an act for the payment of those bonds upon a proposition 
of the holders of the bonds, and that legislation now is in process of 
being carried into execution. 

I will not interrupt the Senator further at present, but may take 
occasion hereafter to state the facts more fully. 

Mr. VEST. A commission was appointed at the last session of the 
Legislature, which, I understand, refused to act; but Ido not want 
to do the State any injustice. I think Iam familiar with the history 
of that indebtedness and its present condition, and I will read from 
the decision of the Supreme Court of the United States, which ought 
to be good authority with the republican party, constituted as it is, 
a history of that indebtedness. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Before the Senator reads that opinion I trust he 
will allow me to say that that issue has never been involved in any 
action before the Supreme Court of the United States; and any ref- 
erence to it is merely incidental. 

Mr. VEST. Very good; we will see. I have taken the trouble, 
anticipating the denial of the Senator from Minnesota, to epitomize 
the facts in regard to the State debt of Minnesota. I say it is as clear 
a case of repudiation as can be conceived by the imagination of mor- 
tal man, and is without excuse, for the State was never ravaged by 
war; its virgin soil has never been scarred except by the plowshare 
of the agriculturist—not like the Southern States, torn and ravaged 
by infantry, artillery, and cavalry, and then given over bound to the 
mercy of the rabid wolves, the c t-baggers, who followed the South 
as the coyote does the wounded deer. 

Now, sir, what are the facts in regard to this matter? By act of 
March 3, 1857, Congress gave to the Territory of Minnesota 6,000,000 
acres of land to aid in the construction of certain railroads. The first 
Legislature of the State enacted an amendment to the constitution 
loaning the State credit to the roads to the amount of $5,000,000, ana 
the people ratified the amendment by a vote of 27,023 yeas to 733 
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nays. The bonds of the State were issued as the work on the roads 
progressed. And the opinion of the court goes on and ou the pro- 
portion in which they were issued; and $2,275,000 of State bonds 
were issued and sold by the contractors in New York and other cities. 
Not one cent upon them, principal or interest, has ever been paid. 

Mr. McMILLAN. The bonds were issued upon a mandamus issued 
by the supreme court of Minnesota to the executive of that State. 

Mr. VEST. They were issued under the law, and it does not lie in 
the mouth of the morality party to say anything against authority 
like that, the party which pretends that the democratic party are the 
revolutionary and treasonable party of this country, and they par ex- 
cellence are the party of law, order, morality, and eternal salvation. 
They were issued according to law, and were put in the hands of in- 
nocent purchasers before maturity, I suppose, for a valuable consid- 
eration. Nobody has ever heard of a man who was not an innocent 
purchaser before maturity and for a valuable consideration. 

The State held a ae on all the property of the railroad com- 
panies to secure it against loss by reason of any default by the roads 
in the payment of interest on their bonds; and in 1858, such default 
being made, the State promptly foreclosed the mortgage and pur- 
chased the property, and got the whole of it; cars, railroad tracks, 
lands, everything that these companies had, passed into the hands of 
the State government of Minnesota. 

Notwithstanding this, when they had all the assets, the republican 
State convention of 1859 passed a resolution opposing the payment 
of the interest, for which the State was solemnly bound; and the 
democratic State convention, the party of repudiation, according to 
the Senator from Ohio, of the same year, passed a resolution in favor 
of paying the interest, and preserving the good faith and honor of 
the State. 

In 1860 the republican meeneneaes by a vote of both houses, passed 
a resolution virtually repealing what was known as the loan amend- 
ment, and also submitted to the people a resolution prohibiting the 
Legislature from paying any portion of the railroad bonds without 
first submitting the question to the people. This was adopted by the 
usual republican majority. This an interpellation of my own, not in 
the opinion of the Supreme Court. In 1878 a compromise of fifty cents 
on the dollar was submitted to the people and voted down; they 
were not even willing to pay one-half of the debt; and last winter 
another act was passed by the Legislature to the same effect, but the 
commission, as is reported, refused to act, and the debt remains 
unpaid, principal and interest. 

If that is not repudiation, I should like to know what itis. Every 
dollar of that debt, principal and interest, remains unpaid. But I 
do not choose that this shall stand upon my own declaration in the 
Senate. What says the Supreme Court of the United States? The 
Senator says this is obiter dictum ; the Supreme Court had no right 
tosay it. Itis your own court organized by your party, put in ex- 
istence for your own partisan purposes, to bring about what you 
thought was your interest on the legal-tender question. You cannot 
go back upon the voice of your own creatures, your own inspiration. 
It came from you; the court belongs to you. 

After the State of Minnesota had bought in all the assets of these 
railroads under the foreclosure of the mortgage, the republican legis- 
lature then gave these assets away to other corporations. Selah 
Chamberlain, of the city of Chicago, held $500,000 of these Minnesota 
repudiated bonds. He could not sue the State; and the late lamented 
Senator from Wisconsin, Mr. Carpenter, I believe, advised him to sue 
the railroad companies that had received these assets from the State. 
He brought a suit which was tried in the district and circuit courts 
and finally came to the Supreme Court of the United States; and 
here is what the court say, after stating the facts which I have 
given taken from their decision : 

Pending these proceedings the bonds of the State in the hands of the complainant 
remained unpaid, and they are stillunpaid. The faith of the State, solemnly pledged 
for the payment of both principal and interest, has never been kept. So far from 
keeping it, the State, as early as November, 12860, adopted an amendment to its 
constitution prohibiting any law which levied a tax or made other provision for 
such payment from taking effect until the same had been submitted to a vate of 
the people and been adopted by them. This prohibition, if not a violation of the 
State’s pledge, conflicts with its spirit. The onds issued are legal obligations. 
The State is bound by every consideration of honor and good faith to pay them. 
Were she amenable to the tribunals of the country as private individuals are, no 
— of —— would withhold its judgment against her in an action for their 
enforcement. 

The complainant, under these circumstances, finding no relief from the pledged 
faith of the State, and unable to pugsue any remedies at law against her on the 
bonds, seeks to charge with their“payment the two hundred and forty sections 
mortgaged by the company under the amendment of 1858 and —< by theState 
under the foreclosure of the mortgage, and now held by the defendant railroad 
companies. 

That is the solemn adjudication and decision of the highest judi- 
cial tribunal under the Constitution, and yet the Senator from Ohio 
stands here and asks me and asks the democratic party to point out 
a republican community in which there has been repudiation of an 
honest debt. 

Mr. MCMILLAN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. VEST. I prefer that the Senator should answer me afterward. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Iwill take another occasion, then, to respond to 
the Senator’s statement. There are many of the facts stated by the 
Senator that I do not believeare correctly stated. So faras that indebt- 
edness is concerned it is but a single issue of the bonds. The bonds 
for State indebtedness in Minnesota have always commanded a pre- 
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mium in the New York market. This issue of bonds has always been 
contested, as I remarked to the Senator, upon the ground that the 
bonds were not issued for a consideration and that they were fraud- 
ulently issued. . 

As for myself, in regard to the payment of this debt, I should be 
glad to see every dollar of the indebtedness paid ; but as between the 
parties in the State of Minnesota the Senator cannot stand up there 
and advise his partisan friends to vote in fayor of the payment of 
these bonds. It has never been a party question. The party friends 
of the Senator have been decidedly opposed to the payment of these 
bonds, and the parties in that State upon the payment of these bonds 
have never taken a position antagonistic to each other. There are 
leading members of both parties who have been laboring to have 
that debt extinguished, sad they would gladly see it done, but it was 
an inheritance from a democratic administration which we have never 
been able yet to relieve ourselves of. 

Mr. VEST. It is useless to spend words about it. The State of 
Minnesota gives two republican votes to one democratic. Who is re- 
sponsible for the condition of that State financially and otherwise ? 
Who is responsible by every fair and just rule of political responsi- 
bility? Sir, the Senators on the other side stand here and assail the 
Southern States, they call them the solid democratic South and the 
repudiating South, and assuming that we are so ignorant that we 
know not the truth or dare not state it, they defy us to point toa re- 
publican community that has engaged in repudiation. I point the 
Senator to five hundred. The records of the Federal courts are full 
all over the Northwest of suits on repudiated municipal obligations. 
I speak of it the more freely because my own State has $30,000,000 or 
more of such bonds outstanding. Unjust as they are, unjust as the 
bonds the thieving carpet-bag governments put upon the people of 
the South, unjust, iniquitous, unholy, branded with fraud and corrup- 
tion all over as isthe history of this bonded indebtedness in the State 
of Missouri, it came from the republican party ; it came in that dark 
era of proscription and disfranchisement when the intelligence and 
th® property of the State stood by the side of the ballot-box and saw 
the pauperism, the ignorance, the fraud, the vice, the iniquity of the 
State taking possession of her revenues and squandering them for 
their own party purposes. For five years I stood an unwilling but 
not disinterested a and saw my property voted away by irre- 
sponsible vagabonds. I saw ministers of the Gospel driven from the 
pulpit and forbidden to preach the religion of Christ; teachers ex- 
pelled from the schools; even those blessed women, the Sisters of 
Charity, who know no nationality or color or clime or sex in the 
administration of relief, were forbidden to go to the bedside of the 
dying. For five long years this was done in the name of republicanism. 
I saw men who had carried their muskets in the war of 1812, who 
had never even sympathized with the South in her revolt against the 
Union, who came on their tottering limbs to the polls to put in their 
ballots in regard to the destiny of the land for the mastery of which 
they had fought against the Indians and the wild beasts, when with 
rifle in one hand and plow in the other they had blazed the pathway 
of civilization—I saw those men driven away in the name of repub- 
licanism. All this was done under the Drake constitution, the author 
of which lately figured in the papers of this city as a most orthodox 
Christian gentleman who proposed to drive a clergyman from the 
ministry because he had married a Catholic woman. 

In Missouri the county courts in those days were bought and sold 
like sheep in the shambles. We who owned the property in the State 
were forced to be silent. Unscrupulous militia roamed through the 
borders of Missouri, pistol in hand, and whenever a man declared 
himself a democrat he was disloyal to the Union and disfranchised at 
once. Why, sir, in a county adjacent to the one in which I lived 
three judges of the county court, composing that tribunal and having 
the power to issue bonds, issued $100,000 of fraudulent bonds at the 
dead hour of midnight, and they were thrown upon Wall street and 
there sold to innocent purchasers for a valuable consideration! One 
of the county-court judges, a shining and leading member of an or- 
thodox church, being attacked by that dread disease, typhoid fever, 
as his feet touched the cold waters of the Jordan of death his con- 
science awakened, and he sent for the minister of his church. With 
his relatives around him, weeping children, and sorrowing friends, 
he confessed that in a certain stable at a certain hour he got $5,000 
from a certain leading republican for issuing those bonds. That 
confession was made at eleven o’clock at night. At three o’clock in 
the morning the crisis of the disease came and to the wonder cf the 
community he recovered. He immediately swore that his confession 
was the raving of delirium! He was re-elected by the republican 
party and was vindicated at the polls. The disfranchised democracy 
proceeded to pay the bonds under the mandate of the Federal tribu- 
nal. My friend from North Carolina [Mr. VANCE] suggests that he 
could be received with Riddleberger. He would have been received 
by the republican party of this Senate with avidity and gulped down 
without a single word of protest or question. 

One hundred million dollars of such securities were repudiated in 
those States; and yet the Senator from Ohio tells us that no repub- 
lican community was ever known to repudiate any obligation at all! 
Ihave no doubt many of the bonds repudiated are fraudulent, but 
so were the bonds of the Southern States, and all I ask is that even- 
handed justice may be done to both sections. 

But, Mr. President, the great, overwhelming, stupendous argument 
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of gentlemen on the other side in favor of this coalition, a coalition 
without congeniality of principle or opinion, is an honest ballot and 


a fair count! They can swallow repudiation, they can take down 
elimination, they can lunch on readjustment, if you will just give 
them a fair ballot and an honest count! Now, Mr. President, let us 
look at that for a moment. If there was one issue in the last presi- 
dential election which overshadowed all others, it was “the solid 
South,” the tissue ballot, the ghastly and ghostly night-rider of that 
ill-fated region. From the speech of the distinguished Senator from 
New York [Mr. CoNKLING] at the Academy of Music down to the 
merest rant at a township gathering there was not a campaign speech 
made by a republican from the beginning to the end of the canvass 
that aia not have in it “Hancock and intimidation at the South, 
tissue ballots, rifle clubs, night-riders, and the ghostly Ku Klux Klan.” 
There was not a man in the United States so ignorant that he did 
not know the issue; it was placarded on the walls; it was put in 
double-leaded editorials at the head of your papers; it was preached 
from the sacred pulpit in the name of Christ, ‘‘ vote for Hancock and 
you vote for oppressing the a! vote for Garfield and you vote 
for the party of progress and liberty, a free ballot, and an honest 
count.” Before the Senator from Virginia that proposition was dis- 
tinctly and emphatically made. The Senator from Virginia was no 
unsophisticated country gentleman to be caught by a flaming edi- 
torial. He is an old politician trained to the harness. He was at 
the head of a party in the State of Virginia which had elected him to 
the Senate, and here was the great issue put before him. Hancock 
and the solid South, tissue ballots, rifle-clubs, Ku Klux Klan; Gar- 
field, and a free ballot and an honest count. Which did he take? 
Where did he go? There was achance for the Senator from Vir- 
ginia to show his devotion toa free ballot and an honest count. With 
all these magnificent orations resounding around him, with all these 
editorials he deliberately cast his lot in with the tissue-ballot party, 
as the republicans called it, of the solid South, and not only that 
but in his superserviceable zeal he telegraphed to Hancock, “My 
party, the readjusters of Virginia, will give you 30,000 majority over 
the grip-sack and the funder _ put together.” If the Senator 
from Virginia could take the democratic party then, what has come 
over that party since November that he cannot take it now? 

Oh, the Senator from Ohio apologizes and says he had a platform 
of hisown. This was a little side arrangement known only to the 
Senator from Virginia and his ew. ill the Senator from Ohio 
pretend to tell an intelligent audience that any voter can manufact- 
ure his own platform and hold the candidate responsible for it who 
has never heard of it or stood upon it. If the Senator from Virginia 
was able to manufacture his own platform and hold Hancock respon- 
sible for it, who stood alone and entirely upon the Cincinnati plat- 
form, then the socialist could do the same, the greenbacker could do 
the same. There is no doctrine so monstrous as that which allows a 
man to manufacture a platform and put it in his pocket, vote for a 
democrat or a republican, and afterward pull it out and say, “I 
hold you responsible for that.” It is like the distinguished gentle- 
man, also from Virginia, who once became a bankrupt by standing 
beside a popular game known as faro and betting in his mind with 
just as much satisfaction to him as if he put up the money. [Laugh- 
ter.] At the end of two hours of violent and unrestrained mental 
effort he did not have a dollar in the world. [Laughter.] That is 
the argument of the Senator from Ohio. He says the Senator from 
Virginia voted for Hancock, but he did it on his own domestic man- 
ufactured platform. [Laughter.] Why, sir, General Hancock stood 
on the Cincinnati platform ; he stood on none other. How could he 
be responsible for what the Senator from Virginia made in Virginia 
for his own domestic use and consumption ? 

But more than that. I want the Senator from Ohio to point me out 
in that domestic platform of the Senator from Virginia one single 
sentence stronger in favor of an honest ballot and an honest count 
than was contained in the democratic platform at Cincinnati, upon 
which General Hancock stood. The Senator from Obio said the dem- 
ocratic party makes one platform and stands on another. Then what 
is the use of making platforms at all? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I do not wish to disturb my friend, but I desire 
to say that it was not the democratic platform that the republicans 
objected to; it was the democratic practice under it. 

r. VEST. Ah! Mr. President, the voter who took Hancock took 
him practice and all, and he knew it. When he voted for Hancock 
he knew all about democratic practices, for the republican party had 
made it resound from one end of this Union to the other that Han- 
cock was backed by the solid South; and we know that the distin- 
guished Senator from New York brought down the applause of the 
whole party when in the Academy of Music speech he said: “They 
tell us that Hancock is a man of nerve and will not be controlled by 
the solid South when he is elected. Fellow-citizens, the lion and the 
lamb may lie down together, but the lamb will always lie on the 
inside.” The whole country heard this. And yet the Senator from 
Virginia er. threw his great weight as a political leader and 
the electoral vote of his State in favor not only of the principles but 
the practices of the democratic party. If he took one he took the 
other. He knew that Hancock was a Bourbon democrat; and yet 
to-day we are told it amounted to nothing. The Senator from Vir- 
ginia had a platform of his own, peculiar to himself and the elimi- 
nating readjuster party of Virginia. 
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We are told by the Senator from Ohio and other Senators that we 
have groveled at the feet of the Senator from Virginia. Mr. Presi- 

dent, it is not true. I deny it emphatically and distinctly. The Sen- 
ator from Virginia said in his opening address here at the commence- 
ment of this session that he had been invited to our little tea party. 
If invited, it was unofficially ; if invited, it was not by the demo- 
cratic caucus. I state here, without divulging any secrets of the 
party, that I for one, with certain other gentlemen that I see around 
me, persistently opposed any invitation to the Senator from Virginia, 
and I denounced it from the beginning; I denounced it in caucus 
and out of caucus. I say if that Senator was invited to a democratic 
caucus it was done by an individual and not by the official action of 
the caucus to which I belong. No, sir; he was never invited there 
by the authoritative action of the democratic caucus—never. 

Mr. President, we have witnessed remarkable scenes in this Cham- 
ber. Eighteen months ago the President of the United States de- 
clared in a speech in the State of Ohio that he would never, so help 
him God, extend his hand in friendship across the bloody chasm to 
any man who had been engaged in rebellion who did not openly ex- 
— his repentance for it; never would he grasp in friendship the 

and of any man that struck at the life of the nation until he pub- 
licly and openly declared his repentance for that great crime. The 
Senator from Massachusetts has rung the changes on it here over and 
over again—the junior Senator. When did the Senator from Virginia 
repent? The other day we saw the Senator from Virginia stand in 
the midst of the republican Senators and in emphatic accents de- 
clare that for his part in that struggle he had no repentance to ex- 
press, no apology to make. I have no apology, he said, to make to 
any man for my participation in that struggle, and then after this 
heroic declaration he fell back into the amorous embrace of the jun- 
ior Senator from Massachusetts, and they billed and cooed together 
while the air was heavy with the fragrance of flowers sent here from 
the executive conservatory to grace the wedding feast. 

Two years ago almost I said on this floor that there was not a con- 
federate brigadier, reeking as they called it with loyal blood, spotted 
and stained with treason, that the republican party would not take 
into its embrace if he would only agree to vote the radical ticket and 
give power to the radical party. Sir, the waters of the Jordan, all 
the medicinal springs from the days of Hippocrates down to this, have 
not the healing virtue of one single republican ballot; it covers all 
sin, hides all iniquity. The chief recommendation the Senator from 
Virginia gives to your candidate for Sergeant-at-Arms is that he was 
a full-fledged traitor before he was eighteen years old, and commanded 
a company in the confederate army. That is his chief recommenda- 
tion; yet to-day all is forgotten ; you take him into full fellowship 
and communion without any examination by church or session. He 
is ready for the New Jerusalem, the temple not made with hands, 
“ eternal in the heavens.” 

Mr. President, where is the consistency of this great party that con- 
trols the Government? Gentlemen, you have to-day, by an accident, 
control of the organization of this Senate; you have planted the flag 
of democratic Virginia in the midst of its hereditary foes. Sir, there 
is a legend ae the Northmen of the olden time of a Danish king 
whose banner had waved in triumph over a hundred stricken fields, 
till at last he fell in defense of it with his fierce warriors around him. 
His hereditary foemen seized that battle-flag and bore it off in tri- 
umph, and at night, with wine and wassail, his foes celebrated their 
unexpected victory. The wine flowed red and the song rose high 
around the flag that hung mournfully and sullenly in their midst. 
Suddenly a hush came over that band of revelers. In their midst 
stood the form of the dead king, and his spirit hand seized that flag 
and tore it away from his hereditary foes forever. Sir, if the gallant 
living of Virginia (and she has thousands as brave as any that ever 
rode through shot and shell and saber-stroke) do not in the coming 
fall redeem this flag, dear to me as my own honor, because in Vir- 
ginia rest the ashes of my fathers—if her gallant living redeem not 
this flag from where it stands to-day, polluted by the grasp of those 
who have always traduced and slandered it, I would expect, under 
God, that the awful majesty of Jefferson himself, father of the demo- 
cratic party, would darken this Hall and with spirit hand would wrest 
that banner i those who have always hated it and give it to lov- 
ing. hands. [Applause in the ge) 

he PRESIDING OFFICE The question is on the motion to 
= the resolution indefinitely, upon which the yeas and nays 
ave been ordered. 

Mr. HARRIS. I move that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of executive business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Tennessee moves 
that the Senate proceed to the consideration of executive business. 
eS uestion.] The noes seem to have it. 

Mr. IS and others. Yeas and nays. 
ae aa and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. ANTHONY, (when his name was called.) I am paired on this 
and all political questions with the Senator from Mississippi, [ Mr. 
LaMAR.} If he were present, I should vote “ nay.” 

Mr. BECK, (when his name was calléd.) I am paired upon all 
questions with the Senator from Maine, [Mr. Hate.] If he were 
here, I should vote “ yea.” ; 

Mr. CAMDEN, (when his name was called.) I am paired with the 
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immediately in the morning to the pending business makes it desira- 
ble to get out of this dilemma to-night. 

Mr. MITCHELL. I was paired with the distinct understanding 
that I might vote to make a quorum. I am ready to do so. 

Mr. HOAR. Has the—— 

Mr. HARRIS. I demand the regular order. 

Mr. HOAR. [I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. Has the vote been 
announced? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The vote havin 
the roll-call will proceed. It is the duty of the 
roll of the Senate to be called. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. To see whether or not a quorum is 
present? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is the purpose. 

Mr. DAWES. I supposed, if I may interrupt the call, that there 
were Senators paired who were at liberty under their pairs to vote to 
make a quorum, and we could get along without this roll-call. If I 
am mistaken—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. By unanimous consent that can be 
done. 

Mr. DAWES. I ask unanimous consent that Senators who are so 
situated may be allowed to vote—— 

Mr. HARRIS. I demand the regularorder. I thought the Senator 
from Massachusetts would have moved an adjournment; but as he 
sees proper not to do so, we will proceed in order. 

Mr. DAWES. Iam sorry to disagree with the Senator—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The roll-call will proceed. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. VANCE, (when Mr. Ransom’s name was called.) I desire to 
announce that my colleague [Mr. RANSOM] was called home suddenly 
by illness in his family. I expected him to arrive back this morning, 
but he has not done so. 

The roll-call having been concluded, the following Senators had 
answered to their names: 

Allison, 
Anthony, 
Beck, 


Blair, 

Brown, 

Burnside, 

Butler, 

Call, 

Camden, 

Cameron of Pa., 
‘oke, arrison, 

Conger, Hill of Colorado, orrill, 

Davisof W. Va., Hoar, Pendleton, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quorum is present. The Secre- 
tary will proceed with the call on the motion of the Senator from 
Tennessee, [ Mr. HarRIs, | that the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of executive business. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BECK, (when his name was called.) Iam paired with the Sen- 
ator from Maine, [Mr. Hare. ] 

Mr. FRYE, (when his name was called.) I am paired with the Sen- 
ator from Georgia, [Mr. HILt.] 

Mr. GROOME, (when his name was called.) Upon this and similar 
questions I am paired with the Senator from Illinois, [Mr. LoGan.] 

Mr. GROVER, (when his name was called.) I am paired with the 
Senator from Nebraska, [Mr. Van ae 

Mr. JONAS, (when his name was called.) I am paired with the 
Senator from Minnesota, [Mr. EDGERTON. ] 

Mr. KELLOGG, (when his name was called.) Iam paired with the 
Senator from Illinois, [Mr. Davis. ] 

Mr. ANTHONY, (when Mr. LAmar’s name was called.) Iam paired 
with the Senator from Mississippi, [Mr. Lamar. ] 

Mr. MITCHELL, (when his name was called.) I am paired with 
the Senator from Delaware [Mr. BAYARD] with the express under- 
standing that I may vote if it is necessary to make a quorum. I shall 
not vote at present. 

Mr. SAUNDERS, (when his name was called.) I am paired on 
political questions with the gentleman from Kentucky, [Mr. WILL- 
IAMS ;] but I do not consider that that pair is binding on me if my 
vote is needed to make a quorum. I shall not vote at present, but 
. it panne my vote to make a quorum, then I shall ask the right 

0 vote. 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I wish again to antiounce the fact that I am 

aired with the Senator from Delaware, [Mr. SAULSBURY, ] and there- 

ore I decline to vote. 

Mr. GROVER. My pair has been transferred to the Senator from 
North Carolina, [Mr. Ransom, ] and to make a quorum I vote “ yea.” 
2 . BLAIR. I wish to announce that my colleague [Mr. RoLLINs] 
is paired with the Senator from Florida, [Mr JONES. } 

- MITCH) I vote to make a quorum. 
The result was announced—yeas 19, nays 20; as follows: 


YEAS—19, 


been announced, 
hair to require the 


Dawes, 


Ingalls, 
Farley, 
F 


Jackson, 

Johnston, 

Jonas, 

Kellogg, 
‘D: 


Platt of N. Y., 

Plumb, 

aa, 
wyer, 

Sewell, 

Sherman, 

Slater, 

Vance, 

Vest, 

Walker. 


Brown, 
Butler, 
all, 


Coke, 
Davis of W. Va., 


Farley, 
George, 


Grover, i 
Hampton, 


Harris, 

eee, 

Pendleton, 
. Pugh, 
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NAYS—20. 
Dawes, 


Ferry, MeDill, 
Harrison, MoMillan, 
Hill of Colorado, Mahone, 
Hoar, er, 
ABSENT—37. 


Jones of Nevada, 
Kellogg, 
Lamar, 


Allison, 
Blair, 
Barnside, 


Cameron of Pa., 
Conger, 


Lo ” 
McPherson, 


Maxey, 
Platt of Conn., 
Ransom, 


ma 

Hill of Georgia, 
Jackson, 

Edgerton, onas, Rollins, 

Edmunds, Jones of Florida, Saulsbury, 


‘ So the Senate refused to proceed to the consideration of executive 
usiness. 

Mr. BECK and Mr. DAWES addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. BECK. I desired to take the floor to make a few remarks in 
the morning. I would rather not do so now. 

Mr. DAWES. If the Senator will give way, he holding the floor, 
I will move to adjourn. 

Mr. BECK. Certainly. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands that the 
Senator from Kentucky has the floor and yields to the Senator from 
Massachusetts to move an adjournment. The question is on the mo- 
tion of the Senator from Massachusetts, that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at four o’clock and thirty-five 
minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned. 


TUESDAY, April 12, 1881. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rey. J. J. Buttock, D. D. 

The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 
RANK OF NAVAL GRADUATES, 

Mr. VANCE submitted the following resolution : 

Resolved by the Senate of the United States, That the Secretary of the Navy be 
requested to inform the Senate what alteration, if any, has been made in the rela- 
tive rank of graduates of the Naval Academy as originally established at mua- 
tion under the provisions of sections 1483 and 1521 of the Revised Statutes in any 


classes graduating since the year 1870; and, if so, under the provisions of what 
act the said alteration or rearrangement of rank was made. 


Mr. DAWES. The phraseology should be “ directed” instead of 
“requested.” We direct the Departments and request the President. 

Mr. VANCE. Let it be modified in that way; and I ask for the 
present consideration of the resolution. 

The resolution was considered by unanimous consent, and, as mod- 
ified, agreed to. 

MICHAEL BOYTON. 

Mr. BURNSIDE submitted the following resolution ; which was con- 
sidered by unanimous consent, and ~aeel to: 

Resolved, That the President be respectfall: uested, if in his judgment not 
incompatible with the public interest, to pen te weg ny th Sena ar 

8 


te any informa- 


tion in possession of the Government touching the eioene arrest and imprisonmert 
= aaa a bre who claims to be a citizen of the United States, by the authori- 
ties of Great Bri ls 


OFFICERS OF THE SENATE, 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate the 
unfinished business of yesterday, being the resolution of the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. DawEs] providing for the election of cer- 
tain officers of the Senate, the pending question being on the motion 
of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. PENDLETON] to postpone the resolu- 
tion indefinitely, on which motion the yeas and nays have been 
ordered. 

Mr. BECK. Mr. President—— . 

Mr. PENDLETON. If the Senator will give way I will move that 
the Senate proceed to the consideration of executive business. _ 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kentucky yield 


the floor? 


Mr. BECK. I have no objection to that motion. 

Mr. PENDLETON. I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of executive business. y 

Mr. DAWES. After the arrangement and understanding with the 
Senator from Kentucky last night, I hardly sup that he would 
yield for such a motion this morning when the Senate is so thin. 

Mr. HOAR. The motion does not seem to be fair just now. 

Mr.PENDLETON. At the request of the two Senators from Massa- 
chusetts, who indicate that their side of the House is unexpectedly 
thin, and that the motion was not expected this morning, I with- 


w it. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Ohio withdraws the 
motion ; and the Senator from Kentucky will proceed. 
Mr. BECK Mr. President, I shall occupy the attention of the Sen- 
ate but a short time this morning. I at one time intended to 
follow somewhat in the line of debate which has been indulged in 
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tty freely on both sides, and I had especially stated to the Senator 
ren New Temnpahize (Mr. BLarr] that at some time this week I 
should endeavor to reply to the speech he made the other day; but 
as there has been a good deal of—I will not say crimination and re- 
crimination on both sides, but a good many attacks by gentlemen on 
one side of this Chamber on the question of the repudiation of the 
debts of the South, tissue-ballots, bulldozing, and other things, and 
as within the last day or two “the wind has shifted,” and there have 
been a many serious attacks made on the States of New England, 
Iowa, Minnesota, and other States in the North and West which seem 
to be in the same category, I shall endeavor to confine myself pretty 
much this morning to giving to the country and to the Senate the rea- 
sons why I am here and why I intend to adhere to our position, and 
why I think the democratic party expect to stay here a good while 
longer if the present course is persisted in by the republican caucus. 
The much-abused caucus, when democrats were supposed to be influ- 
enced by it, is now the law and the gospel to all the members of the 
republican party, whether they like it or not. 
t is known, Mr. President, that we have been nearly forty days in 
jal session called for executive business. We were detained 
here by a republican President to attend to matters of public impor- 
tance relating to executive business which he said he would com- 
municate to us from time to time. We found an anomalous condition 
of affairs. The last Senate had adjourned leaving I believe about 
one hundred and thirty nominations unacted upon ; they had all died 
with the Congress; and all, I may say certainly nearly all, of that 
large number were nominations of republicans, were sent here by a 
republican President in order to enable him to carry on the business 
of the country in a proper manner. 

Therefore we had not only to deal with all that was left undone 
by the last Congress, but with all new matters which the President 
deemed important ; all that was left undone by the last Congress was 
so left because the republicans had filibustered day after day and 
night after night; they had sat in their places refusing to vote to 
carry out the orders of their own President who sought to fill the 
places then vacant. 

When the present President of the United States called us together 
under those circumstances the democrats were in a majority. We 
confirmed his Cabinet promptly, without the intervention of commit- 
tees. We confirmed every man any republican Senator asked us to 
«confirm, without waiting for committees. When any gentleman on 
the other side said the good of the public service required prompt 
action, we took his word and confirmed the nominees. We proposed 
in an orderly way to proceed with the appointment of committees, 
which could under the rules only last during the session. We did 
not propose that they should extend ame the Congress, but only 
for the executive session which had been called. If our suggestions 
had been adopted all the executive business might have been attended 
to long ago, and we should now have been at home attending to our 
respective private duties and interests. 

he filibustering commenced at once on the other side, led by the 
distinguished Senator from Pennsylvania, [Mr. CAMERON, ] for two 
weeks. We were told, and told defiantly, that although we hada 
majority of four or five, we should not organize until it suited their 
convenience. We acquiesced in that, and after two weeks spent in 
organizing the committees of the Senate so that they were ready to 

to work under republican control, with their chairmen and clerks 
Saly installed, we at once proceeded to executive business. All that 
the ed us to do was done; no democrat complained or held back, 
no democrat created either delay or presented any difficulty, nobody 
opposed the orderly and decent transaction of public business except 
the entlemen on the other side. 

t then happened? After we had an executive session or two, 
after the new committees had taken poser of all the committee- 
rooms, after they had installed their clerks and messengers and turned 
us all out, after every convenience that any democratic Senator could 
have desired to retain had been surrendered to the gentlemen on the 
other side, surrendered cheerfully and without delay and we had 
shown that we were willing they should proceed with their work 
without delay, what then transpired? They said, ‘‘ You shall not 

with executive business because we have held a republican 
caucus and have determined in secret conclave that we will turn out 
the officers who are now holding positions in the Senate and install 
others in their places; we will first disorganize the present organiza- 
tion of the Senate and organize it to suit ourselves; and we will 
denounce you as guilty of treason, revolution, and everything that is 
vile if you oppose us; we will hold you — the country as disloyal 
conspirators unless you acquiesce in all that we require you to do.” 
We said to them, “Gentlemen of the republican party, you have an 
organized Senate; you have absolute control of all the committees; 
we have surrendered to you everything that you have demanded or 
suggested, everything that tends to the convenience and comfort of 
Senators or to the power over the business of this body ; but when 
you present us a list of men, and among them a man from Virginia 
who is the head and front of the oe ating element in that State, 
@ man who carried a repudiating bill through the Legislature of Vir- 
inia that was only prevented from becoming a law by the veto of a 
mocratic ee and all the pa of which have been con- 
demned by the supreme court of the State—when you present us with 
that name we do not propose to go any further.” 
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I am not going to say that you did this because of a corrupt bar- 
gain. I do not intend to make the Senate Chamber a bear-garden 
or to have crimination or recrimination between myself and other 
Senators by reason of charges that I might make on this floor; but 
it is both parliamentary and just to say that the country at large 
has a strong suspicion that the alliance is a foul one, and even the 
republican press of the country has charged it in forms so offensive 
that when a democratic Senator caused one of the leading articles 
to be read from that desk, he was asked if he avowed it as his, and 
dangers at least of personal responsibility were threatened ; he was 
told that he must stop. He did not stop, I admit. However, I say I 
am not going to charge anything ; but I have a right to say that it 
is seriously believed in the country that the bargain was a foul one. 
Many respectable people believe it, many of my constituents believe 
it, and I am advised by them every day that they believe it. They 
know the facts; it will be difficult to answer or explain them away 
when they come to be discussed upon the stump; these admitted 
facts constitute the basis of their belief. 

The committees were agreed upon and organized in a caucus; that 
is conceded. The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Dawss] intro- 
duced them before the Senate as the leader of the party by order of 
the caucus, and what did they do? Five distinguished members of 
the republican party, some of them old and tried members, with two 
of whom I served in the House of Representatives, have no chairman- 
ship at all. Judge McD111, of Iowa, who sits before me, served with 
me in the other House; and Mr. VAN Wyck served with me there 
also many years ago. Other distinguished gentlemen were unpro- 
vided for. What else do we find? The Senator from Virginia, [Mr. 
MaHONE,] who had never served in either House of Congress, who 
so far as 1 know had never served in any legislative body, (he may 
have done so,) was made chairman of the Committee on Agriculture. 
I am not charging him with having demanded it, but the fact is (and 
I am now stating the facts) he was made chairman of the Committee 
on Agriculture. What is the meaning of that? What do the old 
republican politicians on this floor understand that to mean? What 
did they intend it to effect? The chairman of that committee is 
assumed by the people all over the country, by all the farmers of 
Virginia particularly, to have the control of all the patronage, the 
appointments, and everything that can be had from that great Agri- 
cultural Department, and the farmers of Virginia are cxpeetel 40 
look to the chairman of that committee for all the favors they can 
get from or through that Department of the Government. Of course 
they will be deceived and — ointed. That isasmall matter if the 
deception can be made available till after the Virginia election. 

What next? That Senator was constituted by the caucus a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads ; that commit- 
tee is en to control the patronage of the Post-Office Depart- 
ment, which reaches every hamlet, every village, every town, and 
every city in the land; and the men of Virginia are to be deluded into 
the belief, “If you expect anything from that Department, there is a 
member of the committee from your own State who can reject or who 
can confirm the appointment of any postmaster, who can govern 
and control everything connected with the patronage of that great 
Department of the Government.” That, too, will prove a front 

What next? He is placed upon the Committee on Naval Affairs. 
Why? The shrewd politicians on the republican side know why. 
The Norfolk navy-yard has been one of the oe sources of repub- 
lican corruption in the politics of Virginia. The House has had con- 
test after contest over the frauds committed there. The records of 
the other House in the contested election of my friend, John Goode, 
show that over three hundred men were at one time marched from 
that navy-yard to the polls in line, that ballots were placed in their 
hands, and they were required to hold their hands up showing those 
ballots as they went to the polls for fear that they might have dem- 
ocratic ballots in their vest pockets which they would, if not watched, 
take out and deposit. An officer from the navy-yard came with them 
and took their names down, handing them the ballot as they went 
into a narrow aisle near the voting place, and watching them with 
their hands up until the ballots were deposited, to see that there should 

be no cheating, © called,) and they dismissed all who refused to obey 
their orders. The Senator from Virginia is placed on the naval com- 
mittee, and with that record before them the people of the country 
will understand why the republican party put him there. Those 
ballots were as bad or worse than tissue-ballots or anything else that 
I know of. I hope Senators will read the record of the contested 
election of Goode, as I have merely indicated some of the frauds it 
shows, and I have not stated the worst of them. I do not think the 
present Secretary will allow a repetition of these offenses. That, too, 
will prove a delusion as a means of catching votes. 
at else? The Senator from Virginia has been placed on the 

Committee on Education and Labor. All the colored people of the 
country have been made to believe that the Committee on Education 
and Labor has their interests under especial charge, and all the col- 
ored men of Virginia it is expected will have to run to the Senator 
from Virginia as their special advocate and champion on the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor for all the favors which pertain to 
all that is to be done in regard to those things about which they are 
so much concerned. 

Their experience in regard to the Freedman’s Bank may make them 
careful as to the promi:es or baits held out by republican leaders. 
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Those are wonderful assignments for a man who had never held a 
place in either House of Congress—chairman of the Committee on 
Agriculture, a member of the Naval Committee, the Post-Office Com- 
mittee, the Committee on Education and Labor; if they had been 
selected in order to give that Senator absolute power over all the 
arrangements necessary to draw to his support whatever could be 
drawn to the support of anybody in Virginia there could have been 
no other committees so well and so carefully selected to give him all 
that power. 

Do you think the people of the country fail to understand the 
meaning of that? They may not reason out all the details of it, but 
when they see a mule they know there has been an alliance between 
two distinct classes of animals. When they see political miscegena- 
tion like this they understand that it is for a purpose. They under- 
stand it, too, when you go a step further as is now proposed and say, 
“That is not pay enough; there are only thirty-seven of us repub- 
licans here who voted for Mr. Garfield ; there are thirty-nine Senators 
who voted for General Hancock; but we have managed, although 
there are only thirty-seven of us, to organize the Senate and turn 
you all out of your committee-rooms, to take = clerks from you, to 
take control of all the business machinery of the Senate; we could 
not do it ourselves without this help, and we intend to pay the man 
well who gave us this assistance.” 

The republican leaders know also, if they do not say it, “We have 
our part of the bargain in our pockets. We have the committee- 
rooms; we have the clerks; we have all the machinery of the Senate. 
We cannot afford to stop short of delivering all that we agreed to 
deliver as a consideration for what we have'got.” I tell you the country 
is saying your ballots are not free, gentlemen. You have received 
your part of the bargain, (so the people of the country will say,) 
and you are now determined to do whatever remains unsettled in the 
agreement before you will even proceed to public business. And 
what is that other business, or residuum of purchase, as plain people 
willcallit? You have named as Sergeant-at-Arms a Mr. Riddleberger, 
= Virginia, The Senator from Virginia said in his speech the other 

ay: 

Mr. President, I must pen the indulgence of this Senate for a few minutes longer 
to do justice by one for the introduction of whose name here I am responsible. 

He then vindicates that man, Mr. Riddleberger, and adds: 

They can yield a complete republican organization, but cannot accept this Vir- 
ginia readjuster. I note with astonishment the reasons assigned, but discern yor 
clearly the real and underlying ones. Say they, he is of the repudiating party. If 
80, Mr, President, I, too, am of that party. 

And again: 

Mr. President, it is the renew | contest in Virginia which makes this opposition 
to Mr. Riddleberger. His enemies and those of his party know his power, his in- 
fluence, and his courage. 

The Senator from Ohio, [Mr. SHERMAN,] the other day, made a 
remarkable statement in the face of that speech of Mr. MAHONE, 
which I will call attention to. The Senator from Ohio, interrupting 
the Senator from Florida, [Mr. CaLL,] who was then holding the 
floor, used this language: 

Long ago it was manifest by the drift of events that the Senator from Virginia 
had no stopping-place short of the republican party— 

The Senator from Virginia will not indorse that. If he does, the 
readjusting party of Virginia will perhaps not be as large as it is— 
because we know, by the discipline exercised by the democratic party upon every 
man in the South who differs with them on any question whatever, that there is, 


to use the language of the honorable Senator from South Carolina, no Sey 
house; and I expected before I came here that the Senator from Virginia, althoug 


he never has participated in our ea has gone into our conferences, never 


has made any promises to us, that “the logic of events” would drive him into 
the ranks of the great party to which I belong. 

Now, if the Senator from Virginia was never in any conference, 
was never in any caucus, had never made any promise, how does he 
(to use his own language) become responsible for the name of Mr. 
Riddleberger being introduced here, as he says he is, when that name 
comes from the chairman of the republican caucus and is held here 

“so persistently by that caucus? The Senator from Ohio can perhaps 
explain how that is. The Senator from Virginia says he is responsi- 
ble for Riddleberger, but the Senator from Ohio says he has had noth- 
ing to do with their consultations. 

hat do the republicans in caucus propose to do in addition to all 
that they have given to the Senator from Virginia in his own right? 
They propose to place his friend, Mr. Riddleberger, in the position of 
Sergeant-at-Arms of this Senate. I hold the pay-roll and the num- 
ber of employés under himin my hand. The total is one hundred 
and thirty-seven men and boys, including one-half the Capitol pone, 
sixteen in number, and the pay-roll is $149,219.50, by far the largest 
portion of all the expenditures of the Senate. One hundred and 
thirty-seven employés and $149,219.50 of a pay-roll constitute the 
patronage of the Ser; t-at-Arms; and we are told that we shall 
not be allowed to go into executive business until all this power and 
ot ee ee 8 placed in the hands of Mr. Riddleberger, whose 
name Mr. MAHONE says he is responsible for placing before the Sen- 
ate, although the Senator from Ohio says he was in no caucus, in no 
conference, and had no understanding in regard to it. The repub- 
lican party in this case does not propose to repudiate its debts; we 
do not propose to sanction such contracts. 

When you put these facts together, I assure you the people of the 
country will understand, as the republican press has expressed itself 
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over and over, that there was a bargain, a bargain we will not allow 
you to consummate; and I desire to say to my friend from Massa- 
chusetts, [Mr. DAWEs,] here and now, that while I avoid expressing 
any opinion about these transactions here, when the Virginia election 
upon which all these matters bear comes on, as he says he is going 
to keep us in session until next December and that election comes on 
early in the fall, instead of talking about repudiation in Massachusetts, 
and exclusion of a third of her population and other things that annoy 
him, I invite him now to pair with mo and go to the State of Virginia 
during the months of September and October, and then I will tell 
that people, what I cannot decorously do in this Senate, what I think 
was the true meaning, intent, and purpose of all these combinations, 
appointments, and disposition of patronage. We may as well spend 
our time canvassing Virginia as to spend it in the Senate quarreling 
with each other about whether our States have repudiated this, that, 
or the other, or whether or not we can change their constitutions, 
which at an executive session we know we cannot do, even if they 
were not absolutely beyond our control at any time. 

All this struggle, it has been admitted and asserted on the other 
side, grows out of the Virginia election next fall, and the meaning, 
purpose, and intent of it all is to influence that election before that 
people. The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CAMERON] has avowed 
it; the Senator from Virginia [Mr. MaHONE] himself avowed it; all 
the other Senators who have ventured to speak of it avow that that 
is the fact; of course we all know that a great election is to be held 
there soon for governor of the State, lieutenant-governor, the State 
officers, the Legislature, and that Legislature is expected, if the repu- 
diationists win, to appoint a supreme court in place of the one now 
there known to be against them, who will declare the Riddleberger 
bill and all the repudiation of the Virginia readjusters to be legal and 
constitutional, and a United States Senator is to be elected by that Leg- 
islature to come to this Chamber in the place of my honorable friend 
the Senator from Virginia, [Mr. JoHNSTON.] The republican party has 
attempted to place all the machinery that it can control, both in the 
appointments of committees and in the efforts it is making now to 
bestow the patronage of the Senate into the hands of the readjusters, 
repudiationists, call them what you will, who are seeking to destroy 
the good name, the good faith, the integrity (heretofore untarnished) 
of the old State of Virginia. 

It is in the canvass in Virginia, Senators, if you desire to be heard 
and if you desire to have told you precisely what a gars many of us. 
think this arrangement means, that you can hear it by going to that 
canvass with us. I have no doubt that you will find a democratic 
Senator to pair with every one of you who desires to go. I can pick 
out pairs for you now. I want to go, if he will allow me, with my 
distinguished friend from Massachusetts, [Mr. DAWEs. ] 

Yet, in the face of these facts which I have stated, we have been 
told by the Senator from Massachusetts, we have been told over and 
over again by the Senator from Ohio, that our action in delaying the 
republicans from carrying out all these arrangements, and in prevent- 
ing them from giving all this power and all this patronage to Mr. 
Riddleberger, is treasonable, revolutionary, destructive of all the 
best interests of the Government. The Senator from Ohio has 
repeated that over and over. I will read a few lines from his speech 
the other day: 

Now, sir, resume the argument, look over it all. Here is a proceeding that is 
admitted to be, if carried to an extreme extent, revolutionary and dangerous, 
which blocks the wheels of government, prevents our discharge of the public busi- 
ness, prevent our going into executive session unless, forsooth, the majority will 
yield to the minority in regard to the order of business. Suppose, gentlemen, you 
should drive us to go into executive session ; suppose you should control our action 
so far as to say we shall not do what the majority desire to do; you have the 
power to do it; no one questions that. Fifteen of you, if you have made up your 
minds to that dangerous expedient, can doit. It willnot belong before the public 
attention of this country is called to that dangerous revolution. 

Again he said : 

This example is dangerous, itis revolutionary; it is like many good things which 
taken in moderation do very well. These dilatory motions to accomplish a wise 

urpose will always be acceded to and justified _by the people ; but when they go 

eyond reason they travel Sart revolution, and I believe that the good sense of 
the people of this country see this controversy in that light. 

Now, Mr. President, whether our action is revolutionary or not 
depends upon this fact: If we believe—and no man has a right to 
question us as to what we believe—that you have entered into and 
made a corrupt bargain, and you are seeking to carry it out by making 
these appointments and distributing this patronage, ought we not to 
resist the consummation of that bargain by every means in our 
power? Will not the country demand that we should? Can anything 
be more dangerous than legislation organized by corruption? Does 
not fraud vitiate everything? No, it did not vitiate one thing; we 
know the fraud of 1876 was a success; I admit that. But when you 
speak of revolution it all depends upon one of two things. Are we 
right in assuming, if we do assume, that your Reng is a corrupt 
one? If so, we can go before any community in America and say 
that we did refuse to allow you to consummate it and they will say,. 
“ Well done, good and faithful servants.” If, on the contrary, they 
believe that what you have done is right, then they will hold us re- 
sponsible and keep us at home hereafter. We will take that risk upon 
the facts I have stated and we will discuss them anywhere with you, 
either in Virginia or anywhere else. 

The Senator from Ohio is right when he says we have the power 
to prevent you from electing Mr. Riddleberger. You know we have. 
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You have talked learnedly about your ‘‘constitutional majority.” Let 
me put a case to you: Suppose, after we have stayed here forty days 
longer and you have trifled with all the recommendations of the Pres- 
ident—for he has never asked you to disorganize this Senate in order 
to put Mr. Riddleberger or anybody in position here; he knows that 
the public business can be done as well without them as with them; 
old, well-tried officers are here now, admitted to be honest, compe- 
tent, and efficient—suppose, after you have = on forty days longer, 
and you still refuse to transact any public business, we respectfully 
notify the President that we have from the 4th of March, day in and 
day out, sought to go into executive session and have faithfully tried 
to do all that he asked us to do; that we have endeavored to consider 
the treaties that were before us; to confirm or reject, at least to act 
upon, the nominations that he had sent us; if the Supreme Court is 
blocked, as it can be now by the sickness of one judge, we are will- 
ing to furnish another there; Louisiana has now no circuit court 
since Judge Woods’s appointment to the Supreme Court; we are will- 
ing to send some proper officer there; we are willing to do all that 
we think ought to be done; and after we have waited, as I say, some 
time longer, until you areas full as you can get, until you have notified 
all your partisans to be here, and we say to the President it is obvi- 
ous that the men of your own party do a to attend to the 
business for which the Senate was convened, but they require us to 
carry out before they will do it what we regard as an improper thing 
to do, because we do not believe it was fairly brought about, we now 
propose to retire from this Chamber unless you have a else 
for us to do; and we leave you here. Howmany have you? Thirty- 
eight, with the Senator from Virginia ; thirty-nine is a constitutional 
quorum of this body. The Vice-President cannot give a casting vote 
to make the constitutional quorum. I know of no constitutional ma- 
jority without a constitutional quorum. Do any of you know how 
to constitute a majority without a quorum? 

So, then, after you have refused every reasonable proposition, if 
we leave your “ constitutional majority,” of which you have boasted 
so much, with all the thirty-eight, embracing Mr. MAHONE, in your 
seats, what are you going todo about it? You have no constitu- 
tional majority ; you never have had. You have half the Senate 
with the aid of the Senator from Virginia, and when a question arises 
in such a form that the Senate is equally divided we concede that 
the Vice-President can give the casting vote in your favor; but 
when it comes to the question of a constitutional quorum you have 
not got it, you have never had it, and we can leave here to-day and 
retire to these cloak-rooms after you have every man who belongs to 
you in his seat, and you are not a majority of the Senate. 

So you have to rely at last upon the fact that we are going to help 
you out of your difficulty, and you pretend that you are going to 
force us to consummate what I believe the country understands to 
be a corrupt bargain, or at least many people in the country, before 
you will even allow us the privilege of transacting the business for 
which the President called us together. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. I should like to remind the Senator from Ken- 
tucky of a little circumstance that happened here, if he has no objec- 
tion. 

Mr. BECK. Certainly ; state it. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. The Senator from.Illinois [Mr. Davis] voted 
with us on the consideration of this resolution, and told you you 
ought to consider it. 

Mr. BECK. The Senatorfrom Illinois has voted with us to gointo 
executive session upon every occasion. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. He has; but on the question of the considera- 
tion of this resolution he hastold you that you ought to have yielded 
it with the committees; and therefore we have a constitutional quo- 
rum in favor of the resolution. 

Mr. BECK. It was announced yesterday that he was paired upon 
these subjects with the Senator from Louisiana, [Mr. KELLOGG. ] 

Mr. BURNSIDE. Only upon executive session. 

Mr. BECK. Be it so. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. He took particular pains not to pair upon this 
question. 

ee Will the Senator from Kentucky allow me a mo- 
ment 
Mr. BECK. I do not propose to discuss—— 

Mr. DAWES. If the Senator from Kentucky will allow me a mo- 


ment—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kentucky con- 
sent to be interrupted ? 

Mr. BECK. I always yield to the Senator from Massachusetts. I 
have yielded to him so long. 

Mr. DAWES. The Senator from Kentucky is never backward in 
courtesy tome. The Senator will recollect that the Senator from Tll- 
inois the moment these resolutions came up for consideration declared 
in a written speech that these offices belonged to the side that had the 
committees, and that nothing on his part would delay their going 
there as speedily as possible. Now, why does the Senator say that 
the Senator from Illinois is opposed to our organizing this Senate in 
the way proposed? The Senator from Illinois is desirous of going 
to business in executive session, as Iam, and he does nothing to pre- 
vent that, but he says the quicker we elect these officers the better, 
and nothing on his part shall obstruct that. 

Mr. BECK. I have said nothing about the Senator from Illinois. 
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He has gone—I suppose likely gone for this session. I supposed that 
he would perhaps vote to take up the resolution, but he surely never 
would vote for it; he isnot one of that side. 

Mr.MORRILL. Will theSenatorfrom Kentucky allow meto ask him 
aquestion? I am rather delighted to hear the programme presented 
by the Senator from Kentucky. I desire to ask him whether he pre- 
sents that in behalf of every member on the democratic side, from a 
caucus, or whether it is only of his own motion that he assumes that 
after this side of the Senate is full then the other side will all vacate 
their seats ? 

Mr. BECK. Mr. President, I hope the Reporter will carefully note 
what Isay. I not only did not lay down such a programme for this 
side, nor did I pretend to say that I would do it myself. I said that 
if this side did retire and saw fit to do so, your “constitutional ma- 
jority ” would find itself not to be a constitutional majority, for you 

ave but thirty-eight, and the Vice-President cannot make a consti- 
tutional quorum of thirty-nine for you. 

Mr. DAWES. The Senator from Kentucky said we should be a 
minority. 

Mr. BECK. It would be a tie; in other words, I was seeking to 
illustrate that there could be no constitutional majority without a 
constitutional quorum; and I never have said nor intimated that I 
or any man on this side was about to adopt any such programme, but 
I desired to make it very plain to your own minds that your claim of 
—— majority was false, as the illustration I have given 
showed. 

Mr. DAWES. In order that it may be plain to my mind, I should 
like to ask the Senator a question, if it will not interrupt him too 
much. The Senator said that if his side should go into the cloak- 
room and our side should stay here, our side would be in a minority. 
I suppose he meant by that that there would be more in the cloak- 
room than there would be here. 

Mr. BECK. No; I meant to say that you had no constitutional 
quorum of the Senate without the aid of gentlemen on this side. 
That is all I have said, and the Reporter I think has got it correctly, 
and the country will understand it. 

Mr. DAWES. Then the Senator was unfortunate in the use of 
phraseology. He said we should be in a minority. 

Mr. BECK. Now, Mr. President, I have used that illustration as I 
have others. It is true, and, Senators, youall knowit. Ihaveshown 
that we rely for our vindication upon the facts which I have stated 
as a justification before our constituents for the course we have pur- 
sued; and I repeat that if it was conceded that the organization of 
the Senate, the placing of majorities on committees, all the machin- 
ery which they have taken now six weeks to obtain, and then do 
nothing, was the result of a corrupt bargain, there is not a repub- 
lican in the country who would not say we did rightinresistingit. I 
do not say positively that it isso; I have never suid that it was. I 
have said that I will make no attack upon this floor that will call for 
crimination or recrimination or that will render necessary or proper 
any scenes here unbecoming the American Senate; but I will lay the 
facts before the country so that the people can judge whether we are 
right or not, and they will surely judge what we believe by the votes 
we give and by the persistency with which we adhere to them, and 
by the further assurance that if we did not think we had good reason 
for the course we have taken we would not obstruct public business 
which was legitimate and proper. Perhaps they can guess from that 
what I think about the performances of the last few weeks, and I do 
not propose to go any further in that direction. 

Mr. President, I stated that what I rose to speak for was to tell my 
people why I am here, and why I believe the democratic party is here. 
It is because we are not going to allow, if we can help it, the worst 
elementsof Virginia society to control that State, for I have no hesita- 
tion in saying that,from all the information I have, nine-tenths of 
the property-holders, of the best men in the State, are against this 
repudiation and readjuster doctrine of Mr. MAHONE and Mr. Riddle- 
berger. The honor of that old State is involved. ‘he contest next 
November will determine whether or not a republican Senate can 


| bring together all the bad elements of white society there and throw 


in the colored vote, most of it honest but ignorant, because when it 
is backed by the republican party it will think that it is right to fol- 
low in the lead of that os party organization, and thus adding 
the ignorant and misguided portion of the republican party to the 
worst elements of the democratic party in their efforts at the destruc- 
tion of the credit of that old Commonwealth. In that contest I will 
leave nothing undone to defeat you that the rules will allow, because 
Iand my fellow-democrats believe that you are aohing to degrade 
and disgrace one of the grandest and noblest States in the American 
Union, and the democratic party does not intend, if it can help it, to 
allow you to do it. 

You talk about ‘‘a free ballot and a fair count.” The men who 
have gone off in that repudiating party in Virginia are the men who 
above all others were the disorganizers, the guerrillas, the men who 
have no mayors for free, fair votes or counts, or for the integrity or 
character of the State, or for the right of the people, while the men 
who are the debt-payers, the democrats, the funders, the gentlemen 
of Virginia who are resisting it are the men who are standing up for 
a free vote and a fair count and the honest payment of all obligations 
in Virginia and everywhere else. The pretext now that you are pick- 
ing up a body of men in Virginia who seek to give “a free ballot and 
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a fair count” because we tas it,is a pretense that this country 
will never accept as true. Your motto is, “Anything to beat the 
democracy.” You do not care where your support comes from. 

You heard yesterday the letters written by order of the Secretary 
of the Treasury. The Senator from Ohio, when he was not engaged in 
2 political contest of this sort, but occupied the high position of Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, told Mr. Raum when he received the infor- 
mation, even anonymously, which proved to be a lie, as most anony- 
mous communications are—the Senator from Massachusetts ought to 
take warning about anonymous communications where the name is 
concealed, as in the one he held up the other day, of the fate that 
befell this anonymous communication that the Secretary of tho 
Treasury caused Mr. Raum to advise Mr. Van Auken about. Then, 
however, he suspected an official as guilty of readjusting repudia- 
tion; he promptly demanded his resignation, if the man belonged to 
the party of Mr. Manone. Now he thanks God that he has got an 
accession from those ranks, and a chairmanship and clerk in the 
Senate ; he is willing to give to the gentleman from Virginia who 
joins him all the positions on the committees that will enable him to 
contre] the State of Virginia in the interest of the repudiationists or 
readjusters, call them what you will; now he will not go into execu- 
tive session even to confirm necessary nominations of the Administra- 
tion until he has put Mr. Riddleberger, the head and front of the 
repudiating movement, in high position here as Sergeant-at-Arms, 
with one hundred and thirty-seven employés under him and a pay- 
roll of $150,000. Oh, he is so freon he says he will do what is 
right by us, and allow our clerks pay till December if we will only 
quit revolutionizing. 

I have seen old foxes before, but I think the Senator from Ohio 
showed more of foxy sagacity the other day than I have seen any- 
where else. I wish I could lay my hand on his speech; it is here 
somewhere ; but this is the burden of it; Ican state it. In answer 
to the Senator from Delaware, [Mr. BayarRD,] the Senator from 
Ohio said, “ We will not be hard on you; we know that these men 
who are going out have borne the heat and burden of the day, and 
ought to receive their pay from now until next December; we will 
eee satisfactorily ;” out of the —— money, of course—“ any 
appeal that you may make to us in a kind way will be considered.” 
And I suppose he would be willing, he would be glad, to modify the 
resolution so that the election of these officers should take effect in 
December next. Of course he would. Why? Because the moment 
Mr. Riddleberger appoints his one hundred and thirty-seven he dis- 
appoints three thousand seven hundred who expect to get places ; 
but if you will just elect him now and not let him fill these places 
until December, until after the Virginia election is over, he can 
promise those one hundred and thirty-seven places to three thousand 
seven hundred repudiating readjusters in Virginia, and hold them all 
in his hands from now until then to work for the election of a repu- 
diating legislature that will elect him to the United States Senate, 
and next December he will be sorry that he could not do for them 
what he promised to do! I believe it was Artemus Ward who, when 
A. Johnson, as he called him, was swinging around the circle, said 
that when he got to some place in Pennsylvania in the morning 
there were one hundred people waving their hats and shouting, and 
inquiry was made, “ What is all this shouting about?” The answer 
was, “ We are all candidates for the post-office at this place.” The 
next place he reached he found one fellow waving his hat. “Why 
are you here alone?” ‘Iam the man that A. Johnson appointed 
last week.” One was shouting then where one hundred were shout- 
ing who expected appointment. In posse is better than in esse. 

he shrewd politician from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] who spoke the 
other day, while he was so generous, knew he could use the patronage 
that was rendered sure to come in December in the election next fall 
in Virginia far better and make it far more available than he could 
use the one hundred and thirty-seven Mr. Riddleberger could put 
here now, even if the republicans gave them all to him, which they 
would be sure not to do; hence the great generosity of the Senator 
from Ohio. The veil was too thin. We do not propose to walk into 
an open trap. 

I fear the Greeks and their proffered gifts. Whenever I feel sure 
that my enemy wants me to do a certain thing, I take care not to do 
it. That is a good rule in politics and in war. When the other side 
want us to help them out of the dilemma they are in, then I do not 
propose to do it; just as I would not consent the other day when the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. SAUNDERS] undertook to pair my col- 
league (Mr. WILLIAMS] with the Senator from Virginia, [Mr. Ma- 
HONE.] I protested, and refused to allow it. ‘‘ Why?” was the ques- 
tion. Ireplied, My colleague is a democrat; the Senator from Vir- 
ginia has risen in his place and said on this floor that he is a demo- 
crat, a better democrat than the Senator from Georgia, [Mr. HI. ] 
I decline to pair my colleague with ademocrat. I said, Let the Sena- 
tor from Virginia avow himself to be a republican; let him say he 
has gone into the camp of the radicals; let him tell the democratic 
readjusters of Virginia that he is a republican, and that he has aban- 
doned them and gone into the republican camp, as the Senator from 
Ohio said he knew he would have to do, and then we will talk about 

airing with him. Let him take the responsibility of being a repub- 
can, a stalwart, as my friend from Massachusetts is, but do not let 
him play democrat here and go away and avoid oa votes, being 
paired with another democrat, and still tell the people of Virginia 
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that he is a better democrat than the democrat Mr. Hitt, of Georgia, 
or the democrat he pairs with! He will get no pair, in my opinion, 
on the democratic side, if this session lasts until Desvaben, until he 
avows himself as good a republican as the Senator from Massachu- 
setts or the Senator from Ohio. That done, then he is on an equal 
footing with the rest of them. 

The Senator from Ohio seemed to think that when he said he was 
a democrat he meant a democrat in what he called the broad sense. 
I am a republican in the same broad sense; you are a democrat, Mr. 
President, if you like, in the broad sense. He said he was a party 
democrat. I hold in my hand his organ, the Richmond Whig, or 
rather extracts carefully copied from it in the Dispatch of Sunday, 
April 10, 1881—numbers of them. I will not take time to read all of 
them, but the Dispatch said: 


They induced us to overhaul the files of the Whig, wherein we found a bonanza. 


_The Whig is General Manonr’s leading and able organ, and they 
give such extracts just before the election of General Hancock. Here 
is what the Whig said, the organ of Mr. MAHONE; I believe he is a 
large owner of the paper, at least it has been so stated on this floor: 

The Whig, on the 18th of October, 1880, ten months after General MAHONr’s 
election to the United States Senate, said— 

Although the Senator from Ohio said he saw before he was elected 
and ever since he was elected that it would degrade him and dis- 
grace him if he continued to be a democrat, ten months after he was 
elected on the 18th October, 1880, the Whig said : 

The Dispatch quotes foolish ali t hs tioni: l 
MAHONE’S emocracy, and then eddet = Ton we have alweye vlasued bins with the 
democrats.” The Dispatch knows very well that as ustment is more demo- 
cratic than funderism, so is General HONE more of a democrat than Echols or 
any other of the funder crew. He is no funder; and if he has given ample testi- 
mony of that, his no less determined fight against the republican party and its 
leaders, State and national, as fully attests that he is no republican. There is no 
funder in be ey who has fought the republican party with half the vigor and 
effect with which General MAHONE has; there is no conservative in Virginia who 

done more to save the State from radical rule; and there is no democrat within 
our borders whose long record of brilliant service for democracy so elevates him 
above all suspicion. There is no suspicion of his democracy anywhere. 

That was party democracy in earnest advocacy of Hancock and 
English. This was on the 18th of October, 1880, and the Dispatch is 
full of just such statements. What has the democratic party done 
since that time to make him change? What is there in their platform, 
what is there in their record that induces Senators to say or intimate 
that new issues have sprung up since then, that lights now appear 
to Mr. MAHONE different from what they appeared at the time he 
voted for Hancock? The only excuse I can find is that the Senator 
from Ohio gave, which was this: 

I will say that although the Senator from Virginia voted for an clectoral ticket 
— to vote for General Hancock he did not do what I would do. He was will- 

g to vote for General Hancock upon the platform that he, the Senator from Vir- 

framed, taking General Hancock’s promises to be true; butif he had known 
what I knew, or what I believed, that the democratic y could not be trusted 
to carry out the promises made by General Hancock, the candidate for whom the 
Senator from Virginia was willing to vote, he, I think, would have come over a 
little sooner and a little more rapidly. 

The Senator from Ohio undertakes to tell us that we are not to be 
trusted, that all our statements and avowals of principles are false, 
that we do not believe or regard what we say, and that if the Senator 
from Virginia had known what he knew or believed what he be- 
lieved he would have joined the republicans sooner than hedid. Who 
makes the Senator from Ohio our censor? Whatis therein his course 
or in his consistency to entitle him to talk of the democratic party in 
that way, and to tell us that we are not to be trusted? Are you to 
be trusted if we are not? Are we to go to you and take your words 
when one of your leaders, the late Secretary of the Treasury, rises in 
his place and gives as an excuse that the democratic party cannot be 
trusted, that he knows it, or at least believes it ? 

Mr. President, perhaps I ought not to criticise too much the scold- 
ing of that Senator. You, Mr. President, were not in this Chamber 
when some pretty severe scoldings were given to you, sir, in com- 
munications since made public from that distinguished officer, then 
the Secretary of the bem but it did not take him long to get 
on his knees and go to New York and beg your pardon in a very pub- 
lic way ; and when he scolds the whole democratic party in the same 
excessive way, I suppose that, too, is in a Pickwickian sense; I am 
willing to let it pass as though it was. 

The democratic party had a platform in the late contest, and all 
democrats insist that they made it honestly and stand by it faith- 
fully, and Mr. MAHONE was fully advised of that platform when he 
accepted it, and we had a candidate who awe that platform. 
Among the planks in it that every democrat 5) by and maintained 
and every democrat in this Senate will stand by and maintain to-day 
as long and as honesty as the Senator from Ohio will maintain any 
position he has taken, were these: 

The subordination of the military to the civil power, and a genuine and thorough 
reform of the civil service. 

The right to a free ballotis a right preservative of all rights, and must and shall 
be maintained in every part of the United States. 

And when we sent that platform to our candidate he said in 
acceptance of it: 

Itis a vital principle in our system that neither fraud nor force must be allowed 
to subvert the rights of the people. When fraud, violence, or incompetence con- 
trols, the noblest, constitutions and wisest laws are useless. The bayonet is not a 
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fit instrument for collecting the votes of freemen. It is only by a full vote, free 
ballot, and fair count that the le can rule in fact as = by the theory of 
our Government. Take this foundation away, and the whole structure falls. 

That was our platform, sir; these were the terms of acceptance of 
our candidate for President; these principles we maintained every- 
where; we maintain them now, and neither in Rhode Island, where 
they cam buy voters like sheep, as it is said by their own oe nor 
in Massachusetts, where it is said by General Butler and other dis- 
tinguished citizens that they exclude one-third of the people from 
voting, will we be driven from them, but everywhere, North and 
South, we will endeavor to remove the shackles from the right of all 
inen to a free vote and an honest count, and Mr. MAHONE and the party 
that is leaving the democrats in Virginia, when these gentlemen go 
down to that canvass and see them, read their past history, know 
their antecedents, look at the men, and then look at the funder dem- 
ocrats, the men who are standing by the democracy, and they will 
not hesitate long in deciding that the men for a free ballot and a 
fair count, who have the honor of the State and its property and 
prosperity at heart, are on our side, and the men who have formed 
that alliance are not the men whom they would trust to carry out 
these great principles of justice and human liberty. Senators, if you 
have made the bargain the country thinks you have, it is a bad one, 
and we will not allow you to consummate it, if, as you admit we can, 
we can prevent it under the rules. You may as well understand it. 

Mr. President, I have spoken longer than I intended. I did think 
at one time, as I said the other day, that I would answer the speech 
of the Senator from New Hampshire, [Mr. BLarr,] made last week 
on republican rule in the South, but after I read it 1 determined that 
I would not. The Senator from New Hampshire said in regard to 
carpet-bag governments: 

But, Mr. President, the carpet-bag prveraestate were the best governments the 
South ever had; and the common school and the principles of universal liberty 
which prevail there now and which are the basis of your rising prosperity, ail 
those great ideas of genuine va fn goon to all men which are the basis of 

our prosperity and of your future happiness, and which will make you the crown- 
ng glory of our great Union of States, come to you by virtue of these same carpet- 
bag governments which you curse. 

When I read that I thought if there is a man, woman, or child any- 
where who will indorse that statement, I never have seen or heard of 
him or her, and I do not believe the Senator from New Hampshire, if 
he will look over the history of those times, will do it himself. It 
was in the heat of debate that he indulged in a statement of that sort. 
Why, sir, on the ee age of the same REcoRD in the speech of 
the Senator from florida L . CALL] is the answer toitall. Noman 
under the reconstruction acts who had been a justice of the peace or 
a constable forty years before the war, who may have been as loyal to 
the Government of the United States as any man in New Hampshire, 
who had resisted secession in every form, and, if you please, had gone 
to jail because of his resistance, whose son, perhaps, equally unwill- 
ing to go into the confederate army, had been conscripted and taken 
there—if that man, thus loyal, thus resisting, had given a pair of shoes 
to that son when he was barefooted in the snow, he was disfranchised 
by those reconstruction acts. 

If the Senator will read the great case of Milligan and Bowles, 
which made Judge Davis a democrat, if he was not before, for he 
rendered a decision which will go down to history and make him a 
great character, in which all the principles of the reconstruction acts 
were denounced and exposed as things not to be thought of by a 
people hoping to remain free; if he will read the veto messages of 
Andrew Johnson, for which perhaps he was impeached, he will see 
that every republican and democratic principle was invaded. If he 
will read The Prostrate State, by a distinguished and honored citi- 
zen of Maine, referring to the State of South Carolina, or if he will 
read the report of the majority of the Ku Klux committee, fourteen 
republican Senators and Members, he will not make a statement like 
that again. 

I was reminded, too, of the folly of going into all these old troubles 
by a very wise remark made by the — President of the United 
States in his place in the House of Representatives some two years 
ago. This is an extract taken from those remarks of his: 

The man who attempts to get up a political excitement in this country on the 


old sectional issues will find self without a party and without support. The 
man who wants to serve his country must put himself in the line of its leadin 
thonght, and that is the restoration of business, le, commerce, industry, soun 
poli economy, hard money, and honest payment of all obligations. 

Believing that to be the duty of the Senate, and believing that the 
machinery neces to enable the President to carry on the Govern- 
ment in regard to the great measures of which he speaks should be 
furnished, and believing especially that at an executive session, where 
there is no power to legislate, all attacks made by republicans of the 
North against the South because of supposed past delinquencies, or 
the democrats of the South against the North because of peculiarities 
in the management of their affairs, are not what the country expects 
us to consider or argue now, I decline to proceed to the consideration 
of any of them; and having stated the reasons why I think the coun- 
try expects us to insist upon attending to executive business and ex- 
pects us not to go into the question of the election of officers, about 
which there is, to say the least, grave doubts, both as to the integrity 
and honesty, I shall not trouble the Senate any further. 

Mr. PUGH. Mr. President, the resolution before the Senate in its 
recitals is plain and simple in meaning and perfectly constitutional 
in its objects. Because it is obvious in meaning, and constitutional, 
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an equa] number of republican Senators demand of an equal number 
of democratic Senators that the Vice-President shall be allowed to 
pass the resolution by his casting vote. These democratic Senators 
say no; while the resolution is unmistakable in its own recitals of its 
meaning, and perfectly constitutional on iis face, yet it is untimely, 
against the custom of the Senate made by long usage and acquies- 
cence, and a hardship on the incumbents, who are admitted to be 
qualified and worthy; and there is no public reason, nevessity, or 
convenience requiring the Senate to make this resolution an exception 
by untimely, unusual, and harsh action. If the resolution was left 
by itself to define its own face meaning and objects, and to stand on 
its own merits, I hazard nothing in saying that the dead-lock it has 
produced would not last twenty-four hours. 

Why do I say so? Because the ableand distinguished Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] announced that so far as the resolution itself 
was concerned he would not give the snap of'his finger to secure its 

assage; and the able and distinguished Senators from Pennsylvania 
Mr. em and Connecticut [Mr. HAWLEY] with eqnal empha- 
sis declared that the change of officers sought by the resolution was 
immaterial and without any public importance. Then, it isnot the 
resolution itself, or any object recited on its face, that has caused the 
dead-lock. What isit that has broken up the intellectual founda- 
tions of this Senate and turned them loose to meet in irreconcilable 
antagonism? It is the authoritative announcement by representative 
republican Senators that the resolution had its origin in what I call 
a coalition of persons never before members of the same political 
party, by which these persons are to meet together in the republican 
party without regard to past differences on any questions growing 
out of principles, measures, or policies, however important or irrecon- 
cilable ; and all these are to be buried and forgotten in the initiation, 
organization, and success of a new movement under the auspices of 
the republican party, aimed at the disintegration of the “ solid South ” 
and the defeat of the democratic party in the Southern States. It 
must be admitted that this purpose, declared to be so important as 
to justify unyielding determination, is wholly outside of, foreign to, 
and independent of any of the lawful and legitimate objects set forth 
in the resolution, or any of the effects fairly within the scope of its 
constitutional operation. 

Then, what is the reason given, what is the foundation of the right 
claimed for the persistent and unchanging determination of repub- 
lican Senators to pass the resolution for the consummation of the 
coalition to produce results purely political and partisan, and that 
neither the Senate nor all the departments of the Government com- 
bined have any constitutional power to aid by legislation? None 
other than that the republicans com the constitutional power, made 
up of an equal number of Senators and the casting vote of the Vice- 
President, to pass the resolution. 

Ido not deny the existence of the constitutional power. Itismislead- 
ing to say that democratic Senators resist the constitutional power on 
account of itsexistence. The existence of constitutional power is not 
always the test of duty to submit to its exercise. It may, and fre- 
quently does, happen that results are produced by the exercise of un- 
questioned constitutional power that are fatal to the integrity and 
benefits, if not to the existence, of government. Democratic Senators 
resist the exercise of the admitted power of the majority because the 
resolution is believed to have had its origin solely in a coalition of 
questionable propriety between the beneficiaries of the resolution and 
those who have the majority power to pass it, to make ety se- 
cured by the organization of Senate committees and theelection of Sen- 
ate officers, the inducement, thereward for the agreement to unite and 
make commor cause in the movement to dissolve “ the solid South” 
as a support of the democratic party and thereby insure the suprem- 
acy of the republican party in State and Federal Government. 

My deliberate conviction is that if democratic Senators were to: 
submit to the passage of the resolution in the face of the announce- 
ment by its authors of the sole object sought to be accomplished by 
it, when they had the constitutional power secured to minorities to 
defeat it, they would dishonor themselves and forfeit the respect and 
confidence of their constituents. Democratic Senators are the rep- 
resentatives of the unity of the democratic party, believing as they 
do that the principles, purposes, and policies of that party are essen-- 
tial to preserve the character of our system of general and local gov- 
ernment, and to insure honest and beneficial civil administration. 
With these convictions, whether well or ill founded, what is our 
plain duty? Is it fair, just, or reasonable for brother Senators to: 
press action when submission to it would in our judgment forfeit 
our integrity as representatives, not to say anything about the ac- 
curacy of our opinion that submission would seriously affect the 
integrity of this body? 

But you answer perhaps that your integrity as Senators and rep- 
resentatives of the republican party would be forfeited if you-were 
to yield the exercise of your majority power to pass the resolution 
now and here; that it is your duty as republicans to do everything 
you have the constitutional power to accomplish, to divide the South, 
and re-establish republican rule there, so as to insure , honest, 
and wise government to those benighted, evil-minded, misguided, 
and unteachable people; that however distasteful, offensive, or dis- 
reputable the sesthala, they are the only means now in your sight 
that promise any success, and the democratic party being in such bad 
repute with republicans of the North on the currency, tariff for pro- 
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tection, Government credit, and aid to associated capital in corpora- 
tions, you will have the indorsement of your party in anything you 
do for success in breaking the solidity of the South; that “ nothing 
succeeds like success.” 

As to the question of your duty to press and of our duty to submit 
because the resolution on its face is constitutional and you have the 
constitutional power to pass it, I beg republican Senators to test by 
reason and their own committals the validity of such a claim. 

Republican Senators have declared without contradiction that so 
far as the resolution itself is concerned, and the objects recited on its 
face, its passage is wholly unimportant and not worth the snap of 
soualenllll fingers. Then it is plain that an unyielding determination 
to pass the resolution is sought to be justified, and must stand, alone, 
on the ground that the resolution becomes and is material enough to 
delay all public business in executive session, on account of purposes 
and objects outside of its legitimate scope and meaning and consti- 
tutional operation. 

Another illustration will add to the absurdity of the republican 
justification. Suppose each one of the four officers proposed to be 
elected by the resolution were proven to have been convicted in a 
judicial proceeding of bribery, forgery, embezzlement, or larceny ; 
there would be just as much constitutional power of the present or 
any other majority to elect them by the resolution as though they 
were, as I have no doubt they are, personally honest and honorable 
men. But eT, no Senator will say it would ever be the duty of 
the minority to yield to the exercise of the majority power to elect 
such felons, even though there were no persons filling the offices 
and qualified to discharge their duties, Then it is manifest that the 
great argument of my friend the Senator from Delaware [Mr. Bay- 
ARD] is unanswerable, that justification for a resort to dilatory mo- 
tions secured to small minorities in the Constitution must in the na- 
ture of things be found and allowed to remain in the individual 
conscience and judgment of each Senator; that the propriety, jus- 
tice, wisdom, and safety of the exercise of majority power must nec- 
essarily be left to the honest decision of each Senator, who is alone 
responsible for his vote, and who is made by the Constitution the cus- 
todian of the power vested in minorities for the sole purpose of de- 
feating any majority action not sustained by his judgment as to time, 
circumstances, subject-matter, object, or purpose. Exercising this 
undoubted constitutional power of minorities, each democratic Sena- 
tor for himself has decided, and will adhere to the decision, that the 
attempt, in the mode announced, and by the means and agents to be 
employed, to disintegrate what is called the solid South, to destroy 
the unity of the democratic party, and thereby perpetuate the domi- 
nation of the republican party, would be aconsummation a thousand- 
fold more disastrous to the country and its government than the 
clection of a regiment of convicted felons to Senate and Federal 
offices. 

But let us strip to the naked body the great issue upon which the 
coalition of elements, antagonistic heretofore upon all other ques- 
tions, now comes together in harmonious brotherhood, to park their 
batteries for a bombardment of “the solid South.” The phraseology 
of the platform on which recruits are to be mustered into service is 
high-sounding and full of music, and when “ the bloody shirt” floats 
at the head of the column of colored voters and white office-seekers, 
commanded by United States republican marshals, the republican 
bugles will be sounded along the whole line by a band led by a con- 
federate brigadier, to roll out the key-notes of the platform, “an 
honest vote, a priceless ballot, and a fair count.” I protest against 
interrupting the entertainment and the joyous expectations of this 
mixed brotherhood by any inquisitive people, who may be disposed 
to follow where there is to be honest voting and fair counting, mak- 
ing inquiry ‘“ whether the new movement had its beginning or was 
honestly started by a priceless vote,” or ‘‘ whether it is Senile that 
what the newspapers say can be true, that the new movement to 
secure priceless ballots got all its existence and strength from a 
-bought vote.” But what is the motive and merit of this new move- 
ment? It is founded on the charge that the organized democratic 
party gf the South preserves its solidity and secures its continued 
supremacy in the Southern States on a denial of the success of uni- 
versal suffrage, and the fraudulent practice in violation of law of 
not allowing “an honest vote and a fair count.” 

What suffrage is it that is denied, and what votes are claimed not 
to be honestly cast and fairly counted? Manifestly these charges 
are intended to cover only negro suffrage and negro votes in the 
Southern States. What is the highest republican information and 
authority as to the character of this suffrage and of these votes? 

President Garfield in his inaugural address used this language: 


The one which arises from ignorance in the voter cannot be denied. It cov- 
ers a field far wider than that of negro suffrage and the present condition of the 
race. It is a danger that lurks and hides in the sources and fountains of power in 
every State. We have no standard by which to measure the disaster that may be 
penky upon us ne and vice in the citizens when joined to corruption 
and fraud in the suffrage. The voters of the Union who make and unmake con- 
stitutions, and upon whose wills hang the destinies of our governments, can trans- 
mit their supreme authority to no successors save the coming generation of voters, 
who are the sole heirs of sovereign power. If that generation comes to its inher- 
itance blinded Sa eee and corrupted by vice, the fall of the Republic will be 
certain and rem \d 

The census has already sounded the alarm in the appalling figures which mark 
re high the tide of illiteracy has risen among our voters and their 
children. 
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To the South this question is of supreme importance, but the responsibility for 
the existence of slavery did not rest upon the South alone. The nation itself is 
responsible for the extension of the suffrage, and is under special obligations to 
aid in removing the illiteracy which it has added to the voting population. 


But the most frank and valuable statement for my purpose I find 
in the brief and important speech of the able and distinguished 
Senator from Connecticut, [Mr. HawLey.] He says: 

The practical declaration of the entire democratic party of the South to-day is 
that universal suffrage is a failure. They say that the t mass of freedmen aro 
unfit to vote and cannot have their votes counted arithmetically; they shall not 
have the weight that the arithmetical count of those votes entitles them to. They 
say those men are not abe omen they are led away by corrupt men, and all that. 
Yes, sir, I admit whatever of truth there may be in that; I admit there is weight ; 
I admit that the South is involved in great and painful difficulties upon that ques- 
tion; but I claim that the difficulties are not all on one side in this country. 
assert that in many of our large cities we are confronted by some of the most 
painful problems of civil government. 


I cannes and amplify the statement of the honorable Senator 
by declaring here upon personal knowledge that nine-tenths of the 
negro voters in the Southern States, without their fault, are wholly 
illiterate, and incapable of casting or counting their votes with any 
will, understanding, or comprehension of the objects, value, benefits, 
duties, or responsibilities of suffrage or citizenship. Such a thing as 
an honest vote and a fair count by the negro voters themselves, ac- 
cording to their will and understanding, is a patent impossibility in 
the present illiterate condition of that population. There can be 
no vote cast according to honest will and understanding when the 
voter is destitute of any will or understanding of his own in the 
exercise of his right to vote. If left to themselves, the casting of 
their votes would be purely physical and mechanical, unmixed with 
any intellectual operations or processes of will and understanding. 
The correctness of my statement will be admitted by all northern 
republicans who will go through one general canvass and election in 
the Southern States and discover for themselves what the truth is in 
relation to the character of negro suffrage. If I have correctly rep- 
resented the present unfitness and incapacity of the negroes of the 
South to cast their votes and to count them with any will or under- 
erate of their own, then what follows as an inevitable and un- 
avoidable consequence? The necessary result is that the negroes 
must vote, if at all, according to the will and understanding of some- 
body else to whose capacity and influence they submit the control of 
their ballots. . 

Then the important inquiry is forced upon the people of all sec- 
tions and all parties, Who shall it be, what power, or influence, or 
agency shall be allowed to take charge of and control and direct 
negro suffrage in the Southern States? No graver or more important 
question, the answer to which can be more far-reaching in its conse- 
quences, affecting all classes and. conditions, and the destiny of our 
country and its government, ever confronted the American people 
for solution. What safe and adequate remedy can be provided and 
enforced that can coexist with our theory of free representative gov- 
ernment founded on universal suffrage? President Garfield answers 
this question in its future aspects as follows : 

For tho North and South alike there is but one remedy, All the constitutional 
power of the nation, and of the States, and all the volunteer forces of the people 
should be surrendered to meet this danger by the saving influence of universal 
oor athe hi h privilege and sacred duty of those now living to educate their suc- 
one and fit them by intelligence and virtue for the inheritance which awaits 
; Tn this beneficent work sections and races should be forgotton and partisanship 
should be unknown. 


But what shall be done with the frightful mass of illiteracy now 
seated like a nightmare upon the vitals of society. and local govern- 
ment inthe South? The answer to this question, of so much pres- 
ent and vital importance, is furnished by the patriotic and wise Sen- 
ator from Connecticut [Mr. HAWLEY] in the same speech from which 
I have quoted, and I join the southern democracy in offering him our 
hearty concurrence. The Senator says: 

I admit all the difficulties concerning it, (aniversal suffrage,) but I assert that 
when it is once made the law, the ete law of the Republic, as it is, it is the busi- 
ness of every intelligent and educated and honorable, not to say Christian, man to 
accept as a great and Heaven-imposed trust the care over the weaker, the inferior, 
if you choose, also the corrupt elements of this population, and to govern and con- 
trol and lead them on the better side; and I affirm that the intelligence anc moral- 
ity of this country is perfectly capable of dealing with the whole great question 
of impartial suffrage. 

Where, then, will you find the greatest amount and in fact nearly 
all the intelligence and morality, and the capacity and experience 
qualifying a people for discharging “the great and Heaven-imposed 
trust, the care over the weaker, the inferior, if you choose, also the 
corrupt elements of this [the negro] population, and to govern and 
control and lead them on the better side?” TL affirm what is known of 
all men, that nine-tenths of the capacity, intelligence, morality, ex- 
perience, and of all the other essential elements of fitness for civil 
government of a free people, are to be found alone with the white 
people of the Southern States. — 7 ; , 

Why is it, then, that the intelligence, virtue, morality, and experi- 
ence of the white people of the South should not be let alone in dis- 
charging “the great and Heaven-imposed trust, the care over the 
weaker, the inferior, also the corrupt elements of this negro popula- 
tion, and to govern and control and lead them on the better way 1” 

Never was mortal man more mistaken than the distinguished Sena- 
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tor from Connecticut, [Mr. HAWLEY, ] and all other republicans, when 
they answer this question as follows: 
I tell you, sir, what the whole country knows and what the evidence proves, that 


the declaration of th y, especially of the South, known as ‘the 


the democratic 
solid South,” is that universal is a failure, and therefore they are deter- 
i take upon itself the abso- 


mined that a minority there, as in this Chamber, shall e 
lute government of that section and govern it as a solid section. 

The South, ‘‘ the solid South,” declares that the fifteenth amendmentis a failure; 
that it cannot be executed in letter and spirit. 

The South declares no such thing. The South only declares what 
the Senator himself admits in the speech from which I have quoted 
in relation to the character and perils of universal suffrage when he 
says: 

I admit that the South is involved in great and — difficulties upon that 

uestion; but I claim that the difficulties are not all on one side in this country. 
? assert that in many of our large cities we are confronted by some of the most 
painful problems of civil government. 

How does the Senator propose to solve them in the large cities of 
the North? He answers: 

And I affirm that the intelligence and morality of this country is perfectly capa- 
ble of dealing with the whole great question of imp: suffrage. 

What the Senator affirms of the capability of “intelligence and 
morality to deal with the whole great question of impartial suffrage” 
the South affirms in reference to the capabilities and willingness of its 
intelligence and morality to deal with the question of negro suffrage 
and the execution of the fifteenth amendmentin letterand spirit. How 
is it that the efficacious, healthful, and rightful influence of northern 
a and morality in dealing with the eet question of im- 
partial suffrage in the large cities of the North should be greater and 
allowed any more sway 1n the North than in the South in discharg- 
ing “the great and Heaven-imposed trust, the care over the weaker, 
the inferior, if you choese, also the corrupt elements of the negro 
population, and to govern and control and lead them on the better 
side?” Why is it that the claim of the intelligence and morality of 
the North and its exercise in solving the “painful problems of civil 
government in its large cities” by “ governing and controlling and 
leading on the better side” the ‘“‘ weaker and the inferior and the 
corrupt elements of their population ” is all right and patriotic and 
national at the North while at the South the same claim of the same 
agencies over the same weaker, inferior, and corrupt negro popula- 
tion is a declaration that “ universal suffrage is a failure ;” that “the 
fifteenth amendment cannot and shall not be executed in letter and 
spirit,” and shows a “determination that a minority shall take upon 
itself the absolute government of that section, and to govern it as a 
solid section?” As Ihave already suggested, not only is the “ intelli- 
gence and morality” of the South capable, but willing and anxious 
to secure the benefit of a free and unpurchased ballot to all qualified 
by law to exercise it. 

But, Mr. President and Senators, in the language of the same dis- 
tinguished Senator, “there is no use in beating about the bush or 
attempting to disguise it;” it is perfectly understood by the people 
that when intelligence and morality at the North ‘‘deals with the 
great question of universal suffrage” so as to “govern and control 
and lead the weaker, inferior, and corrupt elements in the population 
of their large cities” on the side of the republican party, it is all 
tight, patriotic, and national, although northern intelligence and 
morality employ in their work United States marshals and Federal 
supervisors of elections, who are skilled and unscrupulous agents, 
appointed by republicans, to employ all the money, intimidation, 
trickery, and falsehood necessary to insure ‘‘ honest ballots and price- 

less ballots and a fair count of the votes” for republican candidates. 
But when “the intelligence and morality” of the white people of the 
South deal with the “great and painful difficulties” with which 
—_ suffrage has involved the South and undertake to Sonne 
“the great and Heaven-imposed trust, the care over the weaker, the 
inferior, and corrupt elements” in the negro population of the South, 
so as to govern and control and lead them to vote for the candidate 
of the democratic party, it is all wrong and sectional, and amounts 
to a declaration “that universal suffrage is a failure,” and that “the 
fifteenth amendment cannot” and shall not “be executed in letter 
and spirit.” 

But the honorable Senator from Connecticut in furnishing reasons 
for his condemnation of the “solid South” has made a contribution 
to the prejudices of the people of the North that is not characteristic 
of him, according to the estimate the people of the South have made 
of his sense of justice and fairness and freedom from the arts and 
appliances of the ordinary politician. He says that the reason why 
the South is solid and defies the fifteenth amendment, to govern the 
South absolutely as a section, is found in the fact that “the majesty 
of that mysterious divinity called ‘the South’ is composed of the 
former confederate and slaveholding element ;” and “from that in- 
evitable compactness of organization and will and despotic power 
that the great slave system imposed upon them.” Thisisa great and 
mischievous mistake. The South has been made solid for reasons and 
causes that have never been known to produce any other effect upon 
the minds, feelings, instincts, prejudices, and actions of any other 
people in the world’s history. 

I shall not go into the history of these reasons and causes. It bas 
filled the newspaper press, and furnished the material for stump 
speeches North and South for the last twelve years. And enough of 
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it has been reproduced in this debate to satisfy all the fondness for 
repetition. 

But, dealing with the present “ painful difficulties of negro suffrage 
that involve the South,” what is the great unsettled question that 
has no pity for the repose of this nation ; “ the danger which arises 
from ignorance in the voter that cannot be denied;”’ that covers a 
field far wider than that of ‘‘negro suffrage and the present condition 
of the race”—a, “ danger that lurks and hides in the sources and fount- 
ains of power in every State?” 

Disguise it as you may, I affirm that every intelligent and educated 
and honorable and Christian man in the Southern States asks noth- 
ing else, claims nothing else, declares nothing else, than that the in- 
telligence and morality and virtue and patriotism and honesty and 
experience of the populations interested in their governments, State 
and Federal, wherever found, shall dominate in civil rule and civil 
administration. 

I further declare that in every State, county, and town in the South, 
where governments are in the possession and under the control of the 
intelligence and morality of the voting population, you find honest 
and competent officials, representatives in State and Federal Legis- 
latures of character and ability, enjoying the confidence and respect 
of their constituents of both races, and peace, good order, content- 
ment, and prosperity abound in the land. When these beneficent re- 
sults have been produced by the agencies I have mentioned, why not 
let us alone? You will not for no other reason than that the intelli- 
gence and morality of the South governs in the interest of the dem- 
ocratic instead of the republican party. You impeach the fitness and 
fidelity of southern intelligence and morality for the sole reason that 
it refuses to exert itself to secure the ascendency of the republican 
party. And what penalty do you propose to inflict upon that mys- 
terious divinity called ‘the South” on account of the ‘ compactness. 
of our See ” and determination to employ all our brain 
power and intelligence and morality and energy and experience in 
preserving the supremacy of the democratic party? Your proposi- 
tion, “pure and simple,” is to take away from the people of the South 
who have the gerne intelligence, and morality that qualify them 
for regulating their own affairs through home officials elected by 
themselves, and to organize a “new movement” to divide and capt- 
ure Southern States for the republican party. 

What is the plan of the new campaign to carry out an old purpose ? 
You start out by seducing with Federal patronage and promise of dis- 
tinction office-seeking democrats who have failed to have their ambi- 
tion gratified by the organized democracy. And then comes your 
great bond of union with high hopes of success and many spoils to 
your southern followers. Your war cry is “an honest vote and a price- 
less ballot and a fair count;” that these inestimable rights must be 
secured at all hazards to every sovereign ; that they have been denied 
by the intelligence and morality of the South, three-fourths of which 
have been absorbed by the democratic party, under the ostracism and 
despotism of the slave oligarchy; and it will never do to allow such 
intelligence and morality to rule except in favor of republican candi- 
dates; and all that is left us is to take the chances of buying or se- 
ducing from the democratic party as many ambitious and disap- 
pointed malcontents as possible, by the use of Federal patronage and 
the hope of office and honor in the republican party ; and on the plat- 
form of “‘an honest vote, a priceless ballot, and a fair count” we can 
turn over the solid —s vote of the South through the agency of 
the United States marshals and Federal election officers appointed by 
republican officials on account of their skill in the use of money, 
intimidation, falsehood, or any other means, in massing negro votes 
and seeing to it that they are really cast and certainly counted for 
republican candidates; and then we shall know, and the country will 
know, that the fifteenth amendment has been executed in letter and 
spirit, and the promise in your platform to have “an honest vote, a 
priceless ballot, and a fair count” will have been redeemed. 

Such are your declarations. I inform you that the white people. 
of the South are wide awake to all your practices and purposes. 
They have passed through the cruel and merciless ordeal of recon- 
struction and suffered the pains and — of corrupt carpet-ba 
governments ; they have endured and survived your persistent dnt 
malignant effort to degrade them by parading in your partisan press 
and speeches false reports by unscrupulous political tramps of south- 
ern outrages; and you have tried and condemned the population of 
whole States by their corrupt and criminal classes, and by such foul 
means you have obtained the support of the northern masses on the 
basis of hate and distrust of the white people of the South. Yournew 
movement to revive old agencies and instrumentalities and policies 
and practices to re-establish your domination in the Southern States 
will only crystallize our solidity by purging it of traitors to their race 
and people, and make us more vigilant and determined to frustrate 
all your plans and disappoint your expectations. 

I tell you frankly and with no intention to mislead you that you 
can never disintegrate the solid South and separate the intelligent 
and honest white people of the South from the democratic party by 
any movement or policy founded on distrust and hate of the whites, 
and dependent for success upon making the negroes the dominant 
element in your southern party organization. We know that the 
negroes of the South are incapable of organizing themselves or of 
ee their organization, and when left to themselves they will 
all under the control and submit to the control of the intelligent,. 
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moral, educated, Christian po of the South, and all that has or 
can separate them from such control is the work of bad men and un- 
principled political adventurers and speculators for the spoils of 
office, who come clothed with the authority of the Federal Govern- 
ment to manage elections for republican candidates. 

We know from long association and experience with the negroes of 
the South that they are easily controlled by appeals to their ignorant 
race fears and prejudices; and when they are told by republican can- 
didates and stumpspeakers that the white —_ held themin slavery 
and opposed their emancipation and would re-enslave them if they 
had the power, and that the whites of the South are their enemies and 
oppressors, the necessary and unavoidable effect of such appeals is to 
band them together as a race ; and when the whites seethis mass of 
illiteracy thus organized and controlled by wicked men for evil and 
ruinous purposes, the natural and inevitable counter effect is to force 
the white people together as a race for self-preservation. For these 
reasons and causes the presence of this frightful mass of illiteracy in 
a distinct race, whose ignorant prejudices are easily inflamed against 
the whites, is the source of all our troubles and a standing menace to 
our society, peace, good order, industries, and local governments. 
The highest interests and welfare of both races demand that their 
relations shall be friendly, and the whites recognize the fact that the 
negro, in his present condition of illiteracy, is the helpless victim of 
wicked men, and every intelligent, honest, Christian man feels the 
obligations of a great Heaven-imposed trust to take care of this 
weaker and defenseless population, and to govern and control them 
1n the right way, so as to prevent their ignorance from causing them 
to be converted into enémies of peace, society, property, and civil 
government. If trusted with the discharge of this high public duty, 
according to our best ability and judgment, it would be but a few 
years pefore all these race troubles and difficulties involving the 
South on account of negro suffrage would forever disappear; and 
then ‘the solid South” would cease to be a standing menace to the 
republican party, and intelligent, moral, honest, Christian white peo- 
ple at the South would divide on governmental theories and princi- 
ples, and questions of tariffs for revenue and protection, and currency 
and finance, and internal improvements and civil reform and admin- 
istration, and array themselves in different parties. 

But when the ignorance and prejudices of races and classes are in- 
flamed and ge nage by politicians and demagogues for party 
success, you will find dangerous men like Kearney increasing your 
troubles in civil government by inflaming the prejudices of the labor- 
ing classes in your large cities, and the safety of your wealth and so- 
ciety and civil government will be endangered by the domination of 
agrarianism and communism. And when the crusade is opened on 
wealth because it is wealth, and on your property because it is prop- 


erty, and on your capital because it is associated in corporations, then 
you will understand what it is to be threatened with the domination 
of ignorance, ee corruption in society and civil government. 


And then your wealth, your property, your corporations will strike 
for self-defense in the only way left them, by bribing your officials 
and representatives and buying and intimidating your illiterate de- 
pendent suffrage. Remember, Senators, that when you inaugurate 
your crusade on southern society, property, and civil government, 
through United States marshals and Federalelection officers appointed 
by republican officials to marshal the black mass of ignorance and 
vote it and count it for venal and corrupt place-hunters because they 
act with or claim to be republicans, then we warn you that the white 
people of the South will strike back for self-preservation in all the 
ways and with all the means left them and leave the consequences to 
God and their country. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. Mr. President, if I thought that the reorganiza- 
tion of the Senate at this time had no other significance, or no higher 
reason to or it than the simple matter of changing a few offices 
which are under the control of this body, I would not trespass upon 
the time of the Senate long ve to say one word. But, sir, look- 
ing as I do upon the settlement of this question as one of the highest 
importance to the future welfare of the body-politic of the whole 
nation, I cannot well afford to let the opportunity pass without stat- 
ing a few of the reasons which induce me to aid, at least by my vote, 
in sustaining the question now before the Senate. 

We have done without having our political friends in these offices 
more than two years, and, if necessary, could do without them there 
for two years more, or indeed for ten times. two, but then if the 
republican party, being in the majority, desires a reorganization of 
the Senate, extending to both committees and officers, I see no con- 
stitutional or other reason why it should not avail itself of its right. 
Two years ago, or up to the 4th of March, 1879, the republican party 
held the Senate organization, but upon the advent of the democratic 
majority, and almost immediately after the first meeting of Congress, 
® movement was made to reorganize the Senate so as to turn out the 
republican officers and put in their places an equal number of dem- 
ocrats. The energy and persistence with which the question was 
then pushed by the democrats was in wide contrast with the holy 
horror which 1s now expressed on that side of the Chamber at the 
proposed change. There seems to be a great difference with them as 
to whose ox is gored. 

Let us turn for a few moments to see how many good arguments 
were put forth in favor of a change of officers two years ago, on the 
advent of the democratic majority in the Senate, and let us see if 


sauce served by them at that time may not be just as good for the 
republicans now. 

he Senator from Indiana, [Mr. VOORHEES, ] and whom I regret I 
do not now see in his seat, then made use of the following language, 
which was given to us in his usual graceful and pleasant manner : 


I desire in a very few words to place this question before the Senate as it occurs 
to my mind. I have no assault to make on any outgoing officer, and I have no ex- 
cuse to make for voting against him. By the will of the American people the Senate 
has come to have a majority on the democratic side, and in my jadgment the officers 
of this body ought to be in substantial harmony with the majority of it. The 
majority of this body will be held responsible before the people of this somuey for 
its management. We shall be held responsible for what occurs in the office of our 
Secretary. We shall be held, and justly held, responsible for what takes place in 
the office of the Sergeant-at-Arms, for the management and secrecy of our executive 
sessions; and I for one say, without 2 moment’s hesitation, that when I have to 
choose between my political friends and my political enemies for places of trust, 
honor, and profit, I stand by my friends, as I bave always asked them to stand 


me. 

And in saying that I mean no reflection upon gentlemen of different political 
opinions from myself; I mean no reflection upon the outgoing Secretary of this 
body. <A partisan politician of course he is, and he uses one of the keenest blades 
in the United States. I would not vote to turn him out merely on that account, 
but because he is not of my political faith and I am not of his. 

These cries and lamentations that have been set up here to-da by the Senators 
on the opposite side will not deceive anybody. No sensible peop! 6 throughout the 
United States expected this body to do otherwise than what has now been pro- 
posed. The funeral wails that have been heard are mere mockeries and lost time 
on the mind of the country. 

Where in all the history of the world has there been a more preceiaies, hungry, 
and voracious party than that which is heard from now in these ob onary notices 
of those who are about to die? [Laughter.} With nearly one hundred thousand 
offices to fill and more created from time to time to apeenae the hungry, gaping 
mouths of the crowds that have come around this Capitol, it has been im ible 
for me to listen to this appeal with entire patience and composure. I did not in- 
tend to utter a single word; but this attempt to insnare the public mind into the 
belief that some injury is being done, some outrage committed which the Senators 
over there themselves would not do under like circumstances, is a little too much 
for human endurance. In the last eighteen years what have we seen? Droves, 
gangs, brigades, and squadrons of office-seekers coming here; and when the limit 
was exhausted by the number of offices all being filled, we have seen more created 
from time to time to satisfy the demand for them. 

I did not want to say this. I had hoped there would be no debate on this ques- 
tion and that we would proceed to do our duty in order, as we intend to do and as 
the country expected us to do, and fill these places with men whose ac wo prin- 
ciples are in harmony with the ay ee? on this side, and for whose official conduct 
we have to be responsible before the country. 

I shall part from every outgoing official here with nothing but kindness, good 
wishes, and a hope for his prosperity during life in the future; but who does not 
know the diversities, the vicissitudes of political fortune? Who does not know 
that the heart of my excellent friend, the present Secretary, would have been re- 
joiced if, through his indefatigable efforts in raising money and in every other way, 
my term should have been limited to the 4th of last March? Who does not know 
how gladly he would have hailed my defeat in the hard-fought battle of last year 
in Indiana? I blame him not atall. Iwishhim well hereand elsewhere. Sowith 
our Sergeant-at-Arms. But this is one of the changes of political life that come 
some time tous all, Some of usare here to-day and may be gone to-morrow. Ihave 
seen men go out from this body from the great position of Senatoritself within the 
last few days, with deep regret and sorrow on my part, sorrow to part from them 
and because they sorrowed over it themselves ; but this is the fate of political war- 
fare, and the fewer lamentations now and the fewer ee tears that are shed 
on the other side of the Chamber on the subject, the better will the American peo- 
ple like the Senate. 


I wonder if the language that applied to a majority then cannot be 
applied with the same force and effect to the majority now. What is 
sauce for the goose ought to be sauce for the gander also, and what- 
ever applied to rights of a majority then ought certainly to be equally 
applicable to the majority now. 

The Senator from Connecticut, Mr. Eaton, not now a member of 
the Senate, indulged in the discussion of the same subject in the fol- 
lowing language : 

A great party have come into power. We are responsible and able to be respon- 
sible for the carrying on of the legislation of forty or fifty million people, and 
we intend to doit with our own servants. That is the way to tell it and to talk 
it. We propose to elect our own officers. We do not propose to remove all these 
people, not everybody here. I can name adozen men, sound, stalwart republic- 
ans, whom I desire to have remain in their offices, but not these gentlemen; and 
I know none of them will bear me any ill-will for what I say. Itisno clean sweep, 
to use an Anglo-Saxon term, but we ps to take the heads off three or four of 
these gentlemen and put democratic heads upon their shoulders. 


Well, if democratic heads were in order to be served up then, I 
cannot see why republican heads should not win now when we havea 
majority of the Senate. When we look back to the days in which 
these things transpired and see how the republicans were treated by 
the majority, we might well be excused if on the matter of change 
of officers only we should show some anxiety. 

But, Mr. President, there is so much significance to this question 
above and beyond all these minor considerations that I feel we should 
be justified, if necessary to success, in spending a whole season in its 
consideration and in bringing it to afinalissue. For years and years 
the republican party has been engaged in the work of reconstructing 
the political situation in the Southern,States—the intention being, as 
I understood it, and understand it now, to continue this laudable 
work until every legal voter in the South, be he black, white, or red 
should have the same chance to cast his ballot at any and all legal 
elections and to have it counted just as it was given and deposited 
in the ballot-box as is extended, rather guaranteed, to the voters in 
other States. In other words, we have had the desire to break, polit- 
ically speaking, the “solid South.” There is no more reason for a 
solid South than there is for a solid North, and the fact is there is no 
reason for either; but every man, every voter, should have the free 
right to cast his ballot just as he pleases, whether he resides in the 
East, West, North, or South. Every one was conscious of the fact. 
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that whenever this solid South should be broken up somebody or 
the people of some one or more States must move in the matter. We 
have all been looking for it to come, but where it would begin or by 
whom it would be championed we knew not. It, however, was finally 
discovered, and very properly, too, I think, that the people of the “ Old 
Dominion,” the State which has been proudly called “the Mother of 
Presidents,” proposed to lead in this work. She elected her legisla- 
tors, who in turn elected a representative man to introduce to the 
Senate of the United States their wishes and their sentiments. That 
man is here, and he speaks for himself. With whatever he says or 
may have to say about the finances or the financial condition of his 
State we have nothing to do—that belongs to the people of Virginia 
to settle and not to the Con ofthe United States. But whatever 
he may say for himself or his people on the subject of legal or uni- 
versal suffrage, every good citizen is interested in, and it becomes a 
proper subject for consideration here. The Senator from Virginia, 
{ Mr. MaHONE,] in his great speech, delivered before the Senate on 
the 28th day of March last, while speaking on the subject of suffrage, 
alluding especially to Virginians, said: 

For one I want no political serfs in Virginia; I want no longer any condition of 
ersonal servitude. I desire not only in theory the right secured to all men of a 
ree, untrammeled ballot, a priceless ballot, but I desire that there shall be secured 

an honest count. Whatever may be the professions of gentlemen on that side, I 
stand for that in fact, and I stand prepared here on this floor, by the courage of 
the men who are behind me at home, to assure the country that in Virginia at 
least there shall be a free aang, a full vote, and an honest count. [Applause.] 
I stand here to guarantee the enforcement of the laws by the brave men who stand 
at my back in the cause of f om. 


Mr. President, to any man, and especially to any Senator, be he 
from the South or from elsewhere, who proposes to stand on the 
platform laid down by the Senator from Virginia, I heartily extend 
the right hand of fellowship, and bid him God speed. That he is 
not alone in the position he has taken is proven by the fact that 
already a large number of the newspapers of Virginia have indorsed 
the position he has taken and among them that old-time paper, the 
Richmond Whig, a paper that has been a leading organ in Virginia 
politics for more than fifty years. The breaking up of the political 
solid South means, as I believe, the dawn of a brighter day for the 
Southern States, not only politically but financially, than they have 
seen for many years. 
But, Mr. President, to return again to the immediate precedent 
which is oe to be set, I fear it may, if carried too far, prove 
a bad one for the principle which lies at the very foundation of our 
system of government, whether called republican or democratic. 
This system can only be sustained by the minority submitting to be 
governed by the majority. Whenever the people of this nation re- 
fuse or decline to be governed by the expression of a clearly defined 
majority, then what better will our Government be than the mon- 
archies of the Old World, or any other form of government where the 
few rule the many. I do not condemn a minority for taking all ad- 
vantage it can to defer action in cases where their number is not 
complete, whether through absence or any other reasonable cause, but 
here the Senate is virtually full, absolutely full, except where pairs 
are agreed upon. In this case there is no good or valid reason why 
the minority should take further advantage of the liberal rules which 
govern the Senate and delay the business proposed by the majority. 
Mr. President, it is no proper answer to this complaint to say that 
one member of the Senate is supposed to have voted for General 
Hancock, and that therefore he has no right to vote with the repub- 
licans. Every Senator here knows that it was heralded all over the 
country, previous to the election of last fall, that Virginians were 
divided on the questions of finance and the right of their voters to 
have a free and untrammeled ballot. We know also that it was then 
fully understood that the late Senator from Virginia, Mr. Withers, 
was the candidate for the Senate on the stalwart or Bourbon demo- 
cratic ticket, and the present Senator [Mr. MAHONE] was the can- 
didate of the opposition, which included the republican members of 
the Legislature and the readjusting democrats, and no democrat 
here, so far as I know, ever claimed the present junior Senator as 
being their candidate. But now since it is found the Bourbons could 
not succeed, it is presto, change! All at once it is discovered that 
whether elected by their class of democrats or not, he is required by 
them to do their bidding and vote as they may dictate on peril of 
being charged with being anything but an honest man. 
This, Mr. President, is not in accord with my idea of human and 
political independence, and I am glad to see that the Senator from 
Jirginia has taken the same view of the subject, and is disposed to 
vote as his friends, who elected him, desire he should, and not accord- 
ing to the wishes of his enemies. I have never before since I have 
been in the Senate seen the spirit of the doctrine of “rule or ruin” 
so prominently brought before this body as is manifested in this 
case. So long as there was any hope of using the Senator to carry 
ous the object and desire of the democratic party, the Senator was 
feasted and féted and coaxed on all sides; but as soon as he asserted 
his right and determination to truthfully and fairly represent the 

rinciples upon which he was elected, and to carry ont the pledges 

e had made to his friends in the late canvass, curses both deep and 

loud were heaped upon his head without stint, and the cry ever since 
has been “crucify him, crucify him.” 

And why is ali this? Is it because of any personal prejudice or 
hatred of the Senator? By no means. But, Mr. President, it is be- 
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cause the Senators on the other side of the Chamber fear that if this 
resolution is adopted by the aid of that Senator, that the southern 
charm will be broken, and that this independent movement will take 
root and finally overshadow and drive from existence all the evil 
effects that have been hidden under what is called the solid South. 

Mr. President, there is no good citizen of the North who does not 
deplore the financial condition of the South as well as its political 
condition. The citizens of the Northern States know full well that 
if one portion of our country should suffer all other portions must 
suffer too to some extent. If one member of the body suffers the 
whole body suffers with it. This is as true of our Union as it is of 
the human system. So far as the free untrammeled enjoyment of the 
right of suffrage is concerned, and so far as the general financial 
business of the people of the United States is concerned, we should 
know no distinction; but all should be equal and have equal advan- 
tages. When that day comes, and not till then, will these United 
States be absolutely prosperous and the people contented. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Ferry in the chair.) The ques- 
tion is on the motion of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. PENDLETON] to 
indefinitely postpone the resolution. 

Mr. PENDLETON. I suggest to my friend from Massachusetts 
(Mr. DawEs] that inasmuch as the debate is evidently lagging a 
little we should go into executive session and attend to the duties 
there and resume the debate perhaps to-morrow morning. If it will 
suit the Senator’s purposes I will invite the Senate again to go into 
executive session, or I will give way with pleasure for him to make 
the motion. 

Mr. DAWES. I am obliged to the Senator for the suggestion, and 
it leads me to make one to him. If the Senator will make a motion 
to go into executive session and submit to the result, I will cheerfully 
submit to what the majority shall say on that subject. If the ma- 
jority say “Go into executive session,” I have not a word to say, if 
the Senator will agree to keep still when the majority say they will 
not. The difference between the Senator and myself is, I am anxious 
to submit to the will of the majority and he is just as anxious not to 
do so. 

Mr. PENDLETON. In accordance with the invitation of the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts, I move—— 

Mr. DAWES. I want the Senator to understand that he takes it on 
the condition suggested. 

Mr. PENDLETON. I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of executive business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion of the 
Senator from Ohio, [Mr. PENDLETON, } that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business. [Putting the question.] The 
noes seem to have it. 

Mr. PENDLETON. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. BECK, (when his name was called.) I am paired with the 
Senator from Maine, [Mr. Hatxe.] I do not see him in his seat and 
therefore decline to vote. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia, (when Mr. CAMDEN’S name was 
called.) I wish to announce now, once for all, that my colleague 
[Mr. CAMDEN] is paired with the Senator from Wisconsin, [Mr. 
SAWYER.] Were my colleague here, he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania, (when his name was called.) On 
this subject I am paired with the Senator from South Carolina, (Mr. 
BUTLER. ] 

Mr. McMILLAN, (when Mr. EDGERTON’s name was called.) My 
a {Mr. EDGERTON] is absent from the city to-day, and is paired 
with the Senator from Louisiana, [Mr.JoNas.] My colleague would 
vote “nay” if he were here. 

Mr. GORMAN, (when Mr. GROooME’s name was called.) My col- 
league [Mr. GROOME] is paired with the Senator from Illinois, [Mr. 
LOGAN. } 

Mr. GROVER, (when his name was called.) I am paired with the 
Senator from Nebraska, [Mr. VAN WYCK. ] 

Mr. HARRIS, (when his name was called.) I agreed to pair with 
the Senator from New York [Mr. CONKLING] who is now absent. The 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. VOORHEES] isalso absent, and I have trans- 
ferred the pair with the Senator from New York to the Senator from 
Indiana. I vote ‘‘ yea,” and make the announcement of the pair of 
the Senator from New York with the Senator from Indiana for the 


day. 

Mr. JACKSON, (when his name was called.) I am paired with the 
Senator from Connecticut, [Mr. HAWLEY,] and I announce that pair 
for the day. 

Mr. JONAS, (when his name was called.) I am paired with the 
Senator from Minnesota, [Mr. EDGERTON. ] 

Mr. KELLOGG, (when his name was called.) Iam paired with 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Davis] on all motions to go into exec- 
utive session. On motions to adjourn, to postpone indefinitely, and 
like motions, I am not paired with any one. 

Mr. VEST. Ineglected, when the name of the Senator from Florida 
(Mr. JONES] was called, to state by request that he is paired with 
the Senator from New Hampshire, [Mr. Ro.iins.] That pair will 
stand during the absence of both Senators. 2 

Mr. McPHERSON, (when his name was called.) Iam paired with 
my colleague, [Mr. SEWELL. ] 
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Mr. COKE, (when Mr. Maxry’s name was called.) I desire to an- 
nounce for the day that my colleague [Mr. MAXEY] is paired with the 
Senator from Colorado, [Mr. TELLER. ] 

Mr. SAWYER, (when his name was called.) I am paired with the 
Senator from West Virginia, [Mr. CAMDEN. ] 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. BROWN. I was out of the Hall and do not know whether the 
air of my colleague [Mr. Hii] has been announced, My a 
Mr. Hiri] I understand is paired with the Senator from Maine, [Mr. 

FRYE. 

Mr. PENDLETON. I desire to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
SHERMAN] is paired with the Senator from Delaware, [Mr. SAuLs- 
BURY.] I make the announcement for the day. 

Mr. FRYE, (after having voted in the negative.) I understand 
that the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Brown] has announced that I 
am paired with his colleague, [Mr. H1x1.] I did not know that the 

air extended to to-day and voted. If the pair has been extended, 
will regard the pair and withdraw my vote. 

Mr. BROWN. f will state to the Senator from Maine that I had a 
letter this morning from my colleague saying that he would not be 
able to return for a day or two, and asking that the pair might be 
extended. I announced the pair on the supposition that it had been 
extended. 

Mr. FRYE. I knew nothing relative to it, but I will consider the 
pair as existing and withdraw my vote. 

Mr. BUTLER, (after having voted in the affirmative.) May I in- 
quire if the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CAMERON] has voted ? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He has not. 

Mr. BUTLER. I withdraw my vote. I am paired with him. I 
was under the impression that he had voted. 

The result was announced—yeas 20, nays 20; as follows: 
YEAS—20. 

Johnston, 
Lamar, 
Mo: ‘ 
Pendleton, 
Pugh, 
NAYS—20. 
Ingalls, 


Bayard, 
Brown, 
Call, 


Coke, 
Davis of W. Va., 


Farley, 
George, 
Gorman, 
Hampton, 
arris, 


Ransom, 
Slater, 
Vance, 
Vest, 
Walker. 


Allison, 


Dawes, 
Anthony, 
Blair, 


Ferry, 

son, 
Hill of Colorado, 
Hoar, 


Mitchell, 
Morrill, 
Platt of Conn., 


Platt of New York, 
Plumb. 


Burnside, 
Conger, 
ABSENT—36. 
Jackson, 
Jonas, 
Jones of Florida, 
Jones of Nevada, 
Kellogg, 


Beck, Edmunds, 
Butler, Fair, 
Camden, Frye, 
Cameron of Pa., Garland, 
Cameron of Wis., Groome, 
Grover, 


0c! 
Conklin, 


Saulsbury, 
Saunders, 
Sawyer, 
well, 
Sherman, 
Teller, 
Bi Hale, Van Wyck, 
Davis of Illinois, Hawley, Voorhees, 
Edgerton, Hill of Georgia, Williams. 


So the Senate refused to proceed to the consideration of executive 


usiness, 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question recurs on the motion 
to indefinitely postpone the resolution. 

Mr. DAWES. Now, the Senator from Ohio having ae to the 
Senate and having failed to get a majority, I trust we shall proceed 
to act on the resolution. 

Mr. PENDLETON. I think the Senator failed to get a majority 
also, as there was an equality, and only under a technical rule was 
the motion lost. 

Mr. DAWES. The Senator had the affirmative and made his motion, 
and he failed to carry it. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. We had better test it, I think, by 
making another motion. 

Mr. DAWES. If you will let us have a vote on the resolution, which 
is an affirmative oat we will take the result. 

Mr. HARRIS. [had risen to say that we have progressed so slowly, 
have done so little within the last three weeks, that I think it proba- 
ble we could accomplish more if we met earlier and sat later; in view 
of which fact I want to submit a motion that when the Senate ad- 
journs to-day, if it shall consent to do so, it will be to meet at ten 
o’clock to-morrow. We are meeting too late; and I submit that 
motion. 

Mr. DAWES. Will the Senator not put it at eight, so that we can 
get on with the business ? 

Mr. HARRIS. I readily adopt the suggestion of the Senator from 
Massachusetts, if he prefers eight o’clock. The earlier the hour, the 
better for me. 

Fo fone I prefer that those who vote for it should come here 
at eight. 

rs or ai RIS. Does the Senator desire that I shall modify the 
motion 

Mr. DAWES. Most certainly. I prefer that the Senators who vote 
for it shall come here at eight. 

Mr. HARRIS. I will ee gd with the Senator, then, by putting 
it at nine o’clock instead of ten. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Tennessee modi- 
fies his motion and moves that when the Senate adjourns to-day it 
meet at nine o’clock to-morrow. - - 


XII 18 


Logan, 
McPherson, 


b 


Mr. PENDLETON. I cannot consent to meet at an hour as early 
as my friend indicates, and I move to amend his motion by making 
it ten o’clock, 

Mr. HARRIS. I demand the yeas and nays, if the Senator from 
Ohio insists upon putting it off as late as ten o’clock. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Ohio moves to 
amend by inserting ten o’clock instead of nine; on which the yeas 
and nays are demanded. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. I like twelve o’clock a good deal 
oe than either of the motions of my friends, and to give time, I 
believe—— 

Mr. HOAR. I object to debate, The Senator from West Virginia 
is wholly out of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made to debate on a mo- 
tion to adjourn. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. If Iam out of order, the Senator 
from Massachusetts is out of order. 

Mr. HOAR. No; I rise to a question of order. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. The Senator is doubly out of order, 
because I am on my feet and the Senator is in his seat. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. But the Senator from West Virginia 
is out of order on his feet. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. I understand that I am not out of 
order in making the motion I rose to make. I move that the Senate 
do now adjourn. That motion is always in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion of the 
Senator from West Virginia that the Senate adjourn. 

Mr. HARRIS. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

wea and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BECK, (when his name was called.) I desire to say that I am 
— upon all questions with the Senator from Maine, [Mr. Hatz. } 

shall not announce the pair again, as the Senator from Maine may 
not be here during the remainder of the day. 

Mr. FARLEY, (when Mr. Farr’s name was called.) I wish to make 
the announcement now for the rest of the week that the Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. Farr] is paired with his colleague, [Mr. JONEs.] 

Mr. FRYE, (when his name was called.) Iam paired with the Sen- 
ator from Georgia, [Mr. HIL.] . 

Mr. GROVER, (when his name was called.) I am paired with the 
Senator from, Nebraska, [Mr. VAN WYcK.] 

Mr. JONAS, (when his name was called.) I am paired with the 
Senator from Minnesota, [Mr. EDGERTON.] I announce the pair for 
the day. 

Mr. SAUNDERS, (when his name was called.) I again announce 
my pair with the Senator from Kentucky, [Mr. WittiaMs.] I will 
probably not announce it again to-day. 

Mr. SAWYER, (when is name was called.) I am paired with the 
Senator from West Virginia, [Mr. CAMDEN. ] 

The roll-call having been concluded, the result was announced— 
yeas 20, nays 22; as follows: 

YEAS—20. 
Johnston, 
mar;r, 
McPherson, 
Morgan, 
Pendleton, 
NAYS—22. 
MeDill, 
MeMillan, 
Mahone, 


Miller, 
Mitchell, 
Morrill, 
ABSENT—34. 
Jackson, 


Jonas, 
Jones of Florida, 
Jones of Nevada, 


Logan, 
Maxey, 


Farley, 
George, 
Gorman, 
Hampton, 
Harris, 


Ransom, 
Slater, 
Vance, 
Coke, Vest, 
Davis of W. Va., Walker. 
Allison, Ferry, 
Anthony, Harrison, 

r Hill of Colorado, 
Hoar, 
Ingalls, 
Kellogg, 


Platt of Conn., 
Platt of N. Y., 
Plamb, 
Sewell. 


Edmunds, 

Fair, 

Frye, 
Cameron of Pa., Garland. 
Cameron of Wis., Groome, 
Cockrell, Grover, 
Conkling, Hale, Pugh, 
Davis of Illinois, Hawley, Rollins, 
Edgerton, Hill of Georgia, Saulsbury, 

So the Senate refused to adjourn. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question recurs on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. PENDLETON] to the motion of 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Harris] to make the hour of meet- 
ing ten o’clock to-morrow, instead of nine as proposed in the original 
motion, on which the yeas and nays have been ordered. 

The Secretary called the roll. 

Mr. SAWYER. I am paired with the Senator from West Virginia, 
[Mr. Sane) ; 

Mr. BUTLER. I again announce my pair with the Senator from 
Pennsylvania, [Mr. CAMERON. } 

The result was announced—yeas 19, nays 22; as follows: 


YEAS—19. 


Seeaieen 
Sawyer, 
Sherman, 
Teller, 
Van Wyck, 
Voorhees, 
Williams. 


Bayard, 


Slater, 
Brown, 


Vance, 
Vest, 
Walker. 


Farley, 
George, 
Eameies, 
J ohnston, 


Lamar, 

em 
Coke, Pendleton, 
Davis of W. Va., Ransom, 
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NAYS—2. 
Ferry, MeDill, Platt of Conn., 
Harrison, cMi 
Hill of Colorado, 
Hoar, 
In ) 
Kellogg, 


MeMillan, Platt of N. Y., 
Mahone, 


Miller, 
Mitchell, 
Morrill, 


Plumb, 
Sewell. 


ABSENT —35. 
Hill of Georgia, 
= ™ 
0 
Seuapel Florida, 
Jones of Nevada, 
Logan, 
Conklin: . G ey, 
Davis of Hilinois, Pugh, 
Ed 2B, Ha Ss, 


Cameron of Wis., 
Cod 


Ro! 


So the amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question recurs on the motion 
of the Senator from Tennessee, that when the Senate adjourns to-day 
it be to meet at nine o’clock to-morrow morning. 

Mr. HARRIS called for the yeas and nays, and they were ordered. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. I believe it would be better to go 
into executive session and attend to the business we came here for 
than to adjourn to nine o’clock to-morrow morning, and I think by 
the consent of the Senator I will make that motion. Imove that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of executive business, and ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. INGALLS. Can that motion be made pending a motion to 
adjourn ? 

. DAWES. I raise the point of order that the pending motion 
being to adjourn—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. This is not a motion to adjourn. It 
is a motion that when the Senate do adjourn, it be to meet at a par- 
ticular hour. 

Mr. DAWES. I was not aware of that. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. I would advise my friend to look 
at the rule—— 

Mr. INGALLS. 
precedence. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. I withdraw my motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Tennessee, [Mr. Harris,] that when the Senate 
adjourns it be to meet at nine o’clock to-morrow morning, on which 
motion the yeas and nays have been ordered. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. GROVER, (when his name was called.) I beg to announce for 
= day that I am paired with the Senator from Nebraska, [Mr. VAN 

YCK. 

The J u-call was concluded. 

Mr. BLAIR. I wish to announce the pair of my colleague [Mr. 
ROLLINS] with the Senator from Florida, [Mr. JoNEs,] my colleague 
having been called away from the city for a few days by reason of 
the destruction of his property by fire. 

The result was announced—yeas 20, nays 21; as follows: 


YEAS—20. 


Johnston, 
Lamar, 
McPherson, 


Mo! " 
Pendleton, 
NAYS—21. 


Ferry, MceDill, 

Harrison, MeMillan, 

Hill of Colorado, Mahone, 
oar, Mitchell, 


Morrill, 

Platt of Conn., 
ABSENT—35. 
Jackson, 
Jonas, 
Jones of Florida, 
—_ of Nevada, 
see 
Miller, 


&y Rule 43 motions relating to adjournment take 


Bayard, 
Brown, 
Call, 


Coke, 
Davis of W. Va 


Farley, Ransom, 
George, 
Gorman, 
Hampton, 
Harris, 


Platt of N. Y., 
Piumb, 
Sewell. 


Kellogg, 


Saulsbury, 
aes. 
awyer, 
Sialeean. 
Teller, 
Van Wyck, 
Voorhees, 
Williams. 


Edmunds, 
Fair, 


’ 


Frye, 
Cameron of Fz., Garland, 
Cameron of Wis., Groome, 
Cockrell Grover, 


Davisot Hawi h, 
a 0} wisy, 
Edgerton, Hill of Georgia, Falitns, 

So the motion was not d to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question recurs on the motion 
of the Senator from Ohio, that the resolution be indefinitely post- 
poned, upon which the yeas and nays have been ordered. 

Mr. PENDLETON. Mr. President, I intended to submit a few re- 
marks to the Senate upon the resolution before it; but the speeches 
made by the Senator from Kentucky and the Senator from Alabama 
anticipated so much that I had to a that I feel very ready to yield 
to my friend from Massachusetts if he desires to go into executive 
session or even if he desires to do no business and adjourn. 

Mr. HOAR, (in his seat.) We would rather hear your speech. 

Mr. PENDLETON. The junior Senator from Massachusetts is ex- 
tremely polite and I am obliged to him for the suggestion; but just 
at that particular moment I was addressing myself to the senior Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts, [Mr. DAWEs. ] 


ois, 


Apri 13, 


Mr. HOAR. Mr. President, I trespassed on the courtesy of my col- 
— to express my very great desire to hear the speech of the hon. 
orable Senator from Ohio. I hope he will net disappoint us. 

Mr. PENDLETON. - Well, I will not disappoint you; but I should 
prefer to gratify you to-morrow. 

Mr. DAWES. Does the Senator suggest that he would desire to 
proceed to-morrow ? 

Mr. PENDLETON. It would be rather more agreeable to me to go 
on to-morrow morning, but I have no disposition to trespass too much 
on either the courtesy of the Senator from Massachusetts, from whom 
I always receive a full measure of it, or upon the courtesy of the gen- 
tlemen on the other side, and while it would be convenient to me to 
go on to-morrow, I am prepared to go on now. 

Mr. DAWES. If the Senator from Ohio cannot reconcile it to his 
duty to proceed with the public business this afternoon, I cannot re- 
fuse to yield to his appeal for an adjournment, he holding the floor 
a to-morrow morning. Therefore, I move that the Senate do now 

ourn. 
he motion was agreed to; and (at two o’clock and fifty-five min- 
utes p. m.) the Senate adjourned. 


WEDNESDAY, April 13, 1881. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. J. J. Buttock, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved, 


OFFICERS OF THE SENATE. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate the 
unfinished business of yesterday, being the resolution of the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. DAWES] providing for the election of cer- 
tain officers of the Senate, the pending question being on the motion 
of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. PENDLETON] to postpone the resolu- 
tion indefinitely, on which motion the yeas and nays have been or- 
ane The Senator from Ohio [Mr. PENDLETON] is entitled to the 

oor. 

Mr. PENDLETON. I should be very glad to move that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of executive business so that what I may 
have to say shall not detain the Senate one moment from the consid- 
eration of its legitimate duty, if such a course would be agreeable ‘to 
my friend from Massachusetts who has charge of the debate. 

Mr. DAWES. I beg the Senator’s pardon ; I did not hear him. 

Mr. PENDLETON. I said I should be very glad to move that the 
Senate proceed immediately to the consideration of executive busi- 
ness in order that what I may have to say shall not detain it a moment 
from the business for which we have been called, if such a course 
would be agreeable to my friend, the Senator from Massachusetts, 
who has charge of the debate. 

Mr. DAWES. Does the Senator desire to submit his remarks in 
executive session ? 

Mr. PENDLETON. I shall be very willing to do so. 

Mr. DAWES. If the Senator will only consent to proceed at once 
to the disposition of the pending resolution we shall be delighted to 
hear his remarks in ten minutes. It will not take ten minutes to pass 
the resolution. Otherwise I think the Senator will have to overcome 
his modesty and make his remarks in public. 

Mr. PENDLETON. I rather think, from the experience we have 
had, that it will take more than ten minutes to pass the resolution. 

Mr. DAWES. The difficulty is that the Senator will not submit to 
the majority. That is the only difficulty in getting at it. 

Mr. PENDLETON. Oh, “the majority” is but one-half, aided by a 
constitutional contrivance to get us out of a dilemma. 

Mr. DAWES. However, I will not interfere with the Senator’s 
choice. If the Senator prefers to reserve his speech until we get into 
executive session, if he thinks it will keep, I hope we shall proceed 
to act on the resolution. 

Mr. PENDLETON. The purpose of my inquiry was to avoid having 
my attention called, as it was yesterday, to the fact that some of our 
friends on the other side of the Chamber were, perhaps unexpectedly, 
absent, and that it would not be fair to make a motion to proceed to 
the consideration of executive business. 

Mr. DAWES. The Senator is entirely fair and frank aboutit. I 
have had some doubt whether the indulgence which the Senator ex- 
ercised yesterday has a good effect on this side. I think if he would 
bring us up standing once on this side—— 

Mr. PENDLETON. If it is the desire of the Senate that I should 
do so, I will exercise that discipline at once. 

Mr. DAWES. I am almost tempted to call the Senator to my aid. 
However, I will let the Senator proceed with his remarks. 

— pone Will the Senator from Ohio allow me to make a re- 
mar ; 

Mr. PENDLETON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BECK. I desire to say to the Senator from Massachusetts be- 
fore the Senator from Ohio begins, as some little confusion grew up 
postapser on the suggestion of the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 

URNSIDE] and of the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Dawes] rel- 
ative to the position of the Senator from Illinois, [Mr. Davis, ] the. 
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Senator from Louisiana [Mr. KELLOGG] has a written statement of 
the pair, which he communicated to me yesterday, which is, as I rec- 
ollect it, this: The Senator from Illinois is paired upon all questions 
of executive sessions, voting “yea” as to such motions; as to all 
questions bearing upon the main resolution, voting “ nay” as to 

questions upon that, and not paired as to all questions of adjournment. 

Mr. DAWES. Was it to that the Senator alluded yesterday when 
he said the wind had shifted ? 

Mr. BECK. No; the windhas been Heving pretty steadily against 
Massachusetts for several days, and I think it will blow that way 
a while longer. 

Mr. DAWES. The Senator seemed to intimate yesterday that it 
had shifted. That was a relief to me. 

Mr. PENDLETON. My acknowledgments are first due this morn- 
ing, Mr. President, to the two Senators from Massachusetts; first and 
largely to the junior Senator [Mr. onens whose polite impatience to 
hear me yesterday suggested that I should make last evening the few 
remarks that I intend to submit to the Senate; and more largely to 
the senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. peer) who curbed his 
impatience and moved that the Senate adjourn. I shall take care 
while I am in the Senate to repay such obligations in kind and with 
= measure. They add to the pleasure of our intercourse upon the 

oor. 

This extraordinary course of insisting upon a change of the officers 
of the Senate at an executive session; this course which is without 
a single precedent in all our history of insisting that the business of 
the Senate and the business of the country and the business of the 
President, which so considerately and patiently in obedience to the 
provisions of the Constitution he submits to us from day to day, 
shall be delayed and postponed until the Senate shall be disorganized 
in order that it may be organized again, has been defended upon 
various grounds by its various apologists upon the floor. 

In the very outset of the discussion the Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. CAMERON] told usthatthe incumbents of these offices are worthy 
and excellent men; that they are faithful, industrious, intelligent, 
obliging public officers; that the service of the Senate cannot be 
found fault with; and yet he said “our republican candidates for 
these same offices are worthy men also, and inasmuch as we have the 
power we intend to elect them.” The Senator from Massachusetts 
told us that the possession of the offices of the Senate naturally fol- 
lows upon the possession of the committees of the Senate, and that 
inasmuch as we had submitted to have the committees appointed by 
the vote of the Vice-President, a proceeding which we found to be 
necessary to enable the Senate fairly to discharge the duties for 
which if was convened, we ought with equal alacrity submit that 
the officers of the Senate should be changed by the same vote, a pro- 
ceeding which we humbly conceive will retard rather than expedite 
the fair and proper discharge of our duties. 

The Senator from Illinois, [Mr. LoGAn, ] I think, stated that the full 
power of the Senate in the organization of its committees and the ap- 
pointment of its officers belongs to the shifting political majority 
which happens to be found here, and that we ought meekly and 
kindly (to use the words of one Senator if not the Senator from 
Illinois) to submit to the inevitable. Many Senators have told us, 
notably my colleague, [Mr. SHERMAN, ] that the rule of a majority is 
the law of legislative bodies, and resistance to that rule beyond the 
point which the conscience of the majority can justify is irregular, 
improper, andeven revolutionary. I think we were told by a Senator 
from Massachusetts that it contained in itself the very essence of 
treason. Ido not care to quote that remark upon the Senator from 
Massachusetts, because when he was pressed by the argument of the 
Senator from Georgia, [Mr. BRown,] with a good deal of unwilling- 
ness, and I cannot say with entire grace, he backed out of a position 
into which he had rather ostentatiously entered. 

Mr. HOAR. Will the Senator allow me to sayawordtohim? ° 

Mr. PENDLETON. Certainly. 

Mr. HOAR. The Senator will find on looking at the Recorp that 
the qualification of the remark which I made, that he now speaks of 
as backing out, accompanied the original remark; and that when 
the honorable Senator from Georgia adverted to it, before he had 
entered upon his argument, I called his attention to the fact that I 
accompanied the remark which I had made with a distinct state- 
ment that I only referred to the consequence of his doctrine, and 
that I did not impute to him or to his associates in practice a deter- 
mination to carry out the doctrine to that consequence. It was an 
oe qualification. However, if the Senator will permit me, I 
wish to say that the statements which have been made upon this 
floor and the conduct of the gentlemen on that side warrant me 
now in imputing what I then declined to impute, and I do now so 
impute it. I propose to take a coming time to state the reasons of 
that imputation. 

Mr. PENDLETON. I am sorry to see that the Senator from 
Massachusetts, having, as I think, made the statement from which 
he was compelled to recede, though he says, and I accept the fact, 
that he made it with nae now comes up to the position 
which I said he occupied and makes it without any qualification what- 
ever. After we shall have heard his reasons I shall ask my honor- 
able friend from se {[Mr. Brown] to aruee with emphasis the 
argument that he made upon the point, and I feel very certain that 
the Senator from Massachusetts will retract again. 
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Mr. President, it would be very easy to show that all these various 
statements made by Senatorson the other side of the Chamber so far as 
they are true are utterly inapplicable to the present condition of this 
discussion, as so far as they are applicable to the condition of affairs 
before the Senate they lose all their truthfulness and pertinency. 

My honorable colleague, in a speech which he made the latter part 
of last week and of which I can say in his absence that it was ex- 
tremely direct and forcible, touched upon all these various considera- 
tions, but he touched them so lightly and so carelessly as to show 
that he did not consider them as safe or even respectable stepping- 
stones for him ; for he brushed past them in a moment and hastened 
to put this struggle in the Senate upon higher ground. At one 
bound he leaped to the height of this argument and told us that this 
apparently unimportant struggle which is going on here is in fact a 
struggle for political power in Virginia; that it involves in its con- 
sequences possibly the installation of the republican party in that 
State and the destruction of the democratic party there. 

My colleague well knows for what he is contending. He well 
knows the prize which is put before the eyes of his party in this con- 
test which is going on here, and, with a courage which will always 
be found equal to his desires, he hastens to avow it. It is, he says, 
struggle for political power in Virginia, and it is this, he says, which 
lends interest to this contest in his eyes. 

Sir, Iam we have at last the simple truth stripped of all its 
disguises. It is no longer a question of the election of officers of the 
Senate; it is no longer a question of equipping the Senate for the 
discharge of its public duties; it is no longer a question of our con- 
venience and comfort in the transaction of the public business which 
is committed to us; it is no longer a question of rewarding political 
favorites or reinstating faithful public servants. It is a struggle for 
political power in the State of Virginia at the coming State election ; 
and the instrumentality to be used in that struggle is to clothe Cap- 
tain Riddleberger with all the dignity, and ull the importance, and 
all the moral influence which an election to a high office in the Senate, 
which close affiliations with the republican members of the Senate,. 
which this unanimous vote of confidence by every republican Senator 
can give him; and also to strengthen his hand for that contest in 
Virginia by giving to him the power of the appointment of the sixty 
or eighty or a hundred employés of the Senate, and the power of 
dispensing the patronage of a hundred or more thousand dollars which 
will accrue in the shape of salaries before the next meeting of Congress. 
It is a struggle for political power in Virginia, and the instrumen- 
tality to be used is to give to this gentleman a brigade of the employés 
of the Senate, paid at the public expense, to perambulate that State 
and to watch and win legislative elections in doubtful districts by 
gifts and promises of offices and salaries, and everywhere to aid in 
swelling the aggregate of votes for the governor and other State 
officers. We are told that at the next election in Virginia a Legis- 
lature will be chosen which will have the selection of nine members. 
of the supreme court of that State, who will hold their offices for 
twelve years, and all the fiscal State officers, and perhaps the magis- 
trates and judges of the county courts. 

This, democratic Senators, is the struggle to which you are invited. 
It has been proclaimed by the leaders of the republican party ;. it has. 
been defined so that it cannot be ‘misunderstood by my colleague. 
This is the gage of battle that is thrown down to us and I venture 
in your presence to take it up. 

f for the purpose of acquiring political power by this means one- 
half of this newly-elected Senate can neglect the business of the 
country in confirming nominations; if for this purpose the newly- 
installed Administration can sit supinely by and see its friends refuse 
to consider its nominations and equip it for the discharge of public 
duties, to which task we of the opposition constantly invite you; if 
for this purpose grave Senators can invoke the doubtful and danger- 
ous powers of the vote of the Vice-President to eke out a majority 
which the States and the people have denied to you on this floor, then 
we of the minority can use all the rules which have been established. 
for the protection and guidance of the Senate to prevent the consum- 
mation of that great wrong. 

We will invite you ever and continuously to go to the discharge of 
the public business. We will submit to your guidance in the order 
and the transaction of that business. We will faithfully and intel- 
ligently and industriously consider the nominations which your com- 
mittees report to us. We will consider according to the best of our 
ability and advise according to our best judgment as to the treaties 
which your committees submit to our action; and when the public 
business is all discharged we will unite with you in adjourning the Sen- 
ate; but we will not = (much less will we aid the desecration ) 
the holy things upon that altar, ®nsecrated to the discharge of _— 
public duties, sacred to the discharge of great public trusts, i- 
cated to the service of the country, and therefore for the service of 
all parties, but for the partisan uses of none, to be dra, ged from 
their high places and made the instruments — a cal war- 
fare and the spoils of petty. partisan triumphs. @ will prevent this 
wrong. You may call it improper; you may call it irregular; you 
may call it revolutionary; you may call it treasonable; but we will 
prevent this great wrong, as we think it, and then we will ap 
to the people, our masters and your masters, to decide the right 
between us. 

Mr. President, this is no longer a question of a free ballot and a 
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fair count. The Senator from Illinois, [Mr. LOGAN, ] who is not just 
at this moment in his place, with his fiery eloquence, seemed to desire 
for a day to give that phase to this struggle. The junior Senator 
from Massachusetts, [Mr. Hoar,] who knows how to depict every 
passion so strongly, from mournful lamentation to fiery aS i cat 
and who lends to the intensity of his speech so much by his voice 
and his manner and his tone and his facial expression, seemed to me 
to speak with rather bated breath when he remembered that he ap- 
proached this subject of a fair count fresh from the triumphs of the 
electoral commission. In the later days of this debate we have heard 
very little upon the subject of a free ballot and a fair count. It was 
too broad a . Since when, I should like to know, has the candi- 
date for Sergeant-at-Arms of the Senate been made the very paladin 
of a free ballot and a fair count? Since when, I should like to know, 
has he been made the bearer of the oriflamme which marshaled the 
loyal hosts in that crusade? Surely it must have been since the time 
to which the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Beck] called our attention, 
when, being a member of the Legislature of Virginia, this candidate 
for Sergeant-at-Arms appealed to the courtesy of a fellow-member 
to give him the floor, and then returned the compliment by movin 
to expelhim. The man whom he proposed to expel was “a man an 
a brother.” He may not have been the Moses of his race, but he was 
in the very vanguard of those who were following some beckoning 
Moses and had reached the fair places of the Legislature of Virginia. 
To use the poetic language of the Senator from Massachusetts, his 
sandaled feet were climbing to the summit, the light of the morning 
illumined his brow, and like— 


Jocund morn stands tiptoe on the misty mountain-top, 


with the glad tidings of great joy to his race, when this ruthless 
Riddleberger moved to expel him from the — places which he 
had reached, because he was a negro and a debt-payer, and a re- 
publican in particular, and a nuisance in general. Since when, I 
should like to know, is it that the division of the democratic party 


in Virginia led by the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Manone] has be- | 


come the champion, the special and par excellence champion of this 
battle for “ afree ballot anda fair count?” I have looked somewhat 
curiously into the literature and the history of that division of the 
democratic party, and I cannot find that the special championship of 


“a free ballot and a fair count” was ever attributed to it by the | 


republican party of Virginia or by the democratic party of Virginia 
or was even claimed by that division of the party itself. 


My colleague said that there had been no bargain and no arrange- | 
ment and no tradein reference to this matter; that those who said so | 


Mr. President, I take the statement of 


were using unworthy words. 
I know nothing beyond the statements 


my colleague as he made it. 


of gentlemen and the acts which have been done here in public; but, | 
sir, I do know and all the world that knows anything about this mat- | 


ter knows that-on Friday the vote of the Senator from Virginia trans- 
ferred to one-half of the Senate known as the republican party the 
control of all the committees of the Senate, and that on Tuesday the 
caucus of the republican Senators unanimously nominated for Ser- 
geant-at-Arms a man for the introduction of whose name the Senator 
from Virginia a day or two afterward announced that he was alone 
responsible. 

I put it to my candid friend from Iowa who sits before me [Mr. 
ALLIsoNn], if the Senator from Virginia had not voted to give the re- 
publican party the control of the committees of this body would a 
republican caucus ever have heard of the name of Riddleberger ? 
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Mr. DAWES. For which he is kind enough to say I was deserving. 
How could I interrupt that flow by injecting into a beautiful figure 
prepared, with the audience all notified that it was coming, by any- 
thing which I fe to say after he had got up? 

Mr. PENDLETON. And still, Mr. President, I ane no answer to 
the question whether the name of Riddleberger would ever have been 
heard in a republican caucus unless the Senator from Virginia had 
voted to transfer the committees of the Senate to the Republican 
portion of it. 

Mr. President, I say that the vote of the Senator from Virginia [ Mr. 
MAHONE] was given on Friday ; I say that the nomination of Riddle- 
berger by the republican caucus occurred on Tuesday following. I 
have shown the post hoc ; I leave my worthy colleague to argue the 
question of propter hoc with those who are inclined to debate it. For 
myself I say nothing. 

When the awful silence of the court was broken upon a very 
notable trial by a voice from the gallery which said, “ Werry right, 
Sammy ; always spell it with a‘ we,’” and the irate and dumfounded 
judge said, “ Mr. Weller, do you know who that was that interrupted 
the court?” Sam said, “I rather think it was my father.” “Do you 
see him now ?” said the frowning judge. “No, I do not,” said Sam, 
staring right up into the lantern in the roof of the court. “Have 
you a pair of eyes?” said Sergeant Buzzfuz. ‘Ihave a pair of eyes,” 
said Sam, “and that is just it. If they wos a pairo’ patent double- 
million magnifyin’ gas-microscopes of hextra power p’raps I might 
be able to see through a flight o’ stairs and a deal door; but bein’ 
only eyes, you see, my wision is limited.” [Laughter.]} 

Mr. President, 1 heard ae said in the debate the other day 
about “the Ohio idea.” I donot think the gentleman who spoke of it 
quite understands what it is. The Ohio idea is the absolute equality 
of all men before the law; absolute and equal justice to all men by 
the law; and, in the administration of our State affairs, the adminis- 
tration of the few powers committed to our State Legislature by the 
Constitution in such wise as that every man may pursue his own 
avocations and his own scheme of domestic life according to his tastes 
and his judgment and his habits and his education to such extent, 
without interference by sumptuary laws, as is consistent with the 
order of society and the peace of the community. And in national 
affairs ‘the Ohio idea” is the absolute performance of every act to 
which the plighted faith of the nation is given. It is that no classes 
and no industries shall be fostered and benefited by subsidies and 
bounties paid out of the common treasure and the common labor. It 
is that our financial system shall be so regulated and ordered as that 
labor shall find abundant employment and receive a steady and ade- 
quate reward. It is that that system shall be so ordered and admin- 
istered that when vicissitudes over which we have no control and 
which we cannot prevent, wars and convulsions and exigencies of other 
nations, shall drain from us, as they always have at intervals and 
always will, the precious metals, our domestic trade shall not stag- 
nate for want of a currency, and labor shall not starve and debtors 
shall not become bankrupt. It is that no combination of corpora- 
tions or of capital shall dictate vetoes and defeat refunding acts. It 
is that the man shall stand higher than the corporation. It is that 
the interest of the people shall stand higher than the money power. 
It is that everywhere in State and in nation the active brain and the 
sinewy frame and the lofty aspirations of the poor and the lowly 
shall have before the law an equal chance in the race of life with all 
others. And it is that, cultivating these fundamental ideas, we shall 
stand abreast with an active, progressive, humane, humanizing civ- 


Would they have taken from the five millions of republicans who are | ilization, whose constant advance is such that the unseen of yesterday 
ready to serve the Senate in this capacity, would they have taken | becomes the goal of to-day and the starting-point of to-morrow. 


from among them all, this democratic Riddleberger? If my friend 


from Iowa, with his usual modesty, does not like to answer that | racy. 


question, I will transfer it to the senior Senator from Massachusetts 
who has charge of this debate, and I will ask him whether if the 
Senator from Virginia had not given the control of these committees 
to the republican half of this Senate, the name of Riddleberger would 
ever have been mentioned in your caucus in connection with the 
nomination for an office in the Senate ? 


What! silent still? and silent all? 


Mr. DAWES. Mr. President. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. DAWES. The Senator from Ohio does not quite do justice to 
this side of the Senate Chamber when he insists upon putting in his 
5 ih that we are silent because we do not break in upon his speech. 
(Laughter. ] Mr. President, if the Senator prepared at home this 
statement, ‘Silent one and silent all,” it is highly proper that he 
should now insert itin hisspeech. J take the liberty, however, to say 
to him that he has no right to assifne that there is no answer to his 

hh because he cannot be interrupted just at this moment to spoil 
the figure which he prepared at home and committed to memory for 
this occasion. 

Mr. PENDLETON. It is very apparent, Mr. President, that the 
Senator from Massachusetts dislikes to interrupt me, and therefore 
he refuses a simple answer of “yes” or “no” to the question I pro- 
pounded. 

Mr. President, the Senator commenced his speech 
compliments to me for my courtesy-—— 

Mr. PENDLETON. You deserved them all. 


ee 


This is the democratic “‘ Ohio idea.” 


» 


It is the ideal of Ohio democ- 

And there is another instruction which that great Commonwealth 
which I am so proud to call my mother enjoins upon all her sons of 
all — and persuasions; that when they are intrusted with great 
public duties they shall perform them so honestly, so faithfully, so 
intelligently, as that when any party in the country seeks for one 
whom to invest worthily with the performance of great duties and 
the ion of great powers and the enjoyment of great honors, 
it will turn instinctively to her. Do you ask me for a proof? I would 
point to my honorable colleague of to-day ; I would point to his illus- 
trious predecessor in this Senate, my honored colleague of the last 
session. 

Mr. President, the constant cultivation of these principles, which 
are called our Ohio idea, has given to the people of that State a very 
high appreciation of the right of suffrage. e believe that it is the 
right preservative of all rights, and that it lies at the very founda- 
tion of our whole fabric of government. Our people are sensitive 
about its enjoyment everywhere. They hear with not entire com- 
ee, of the restrictions that are put upon suffrage by the laws of 

assachusetts, but they recognize the constitutional right of Massa- 
chusetts to regulate the right of suffrage within her limits in her own 
way, subject only to the constitutional amendment; and therefore, 
however much dissatisfied, they do not feel at liberty to find fault. 
They hear, not with entire satisfaction, of the restrictions imposed 


by the State of Rhode Island upon her citizens of German and Irish 

descent, so valuable a part of our population, so intelligently exer- 

J 5 = ht of suffrage with us; butshe i 
0 


admires the sturdy man- 


© Island’s Senators who in these days rise upon this floor 
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and in the strongest terms assert the validity and the virtue of the 
conservative doctrine of State rights. : : ; 

The people of Ohio are sensitive upon the infraction of the right of 
suffrage anywhere and everywhere, and they are just as sensitive 
to an infraction of the right of suffrage when it comes from the mill- 
owners of Massachusetts as when it comes from the white people 
of the South; but the people of Ohio, I am proud to say, do not sit 
with open, eager ears anxious to hear evil accounts of their neigh- 
bors, whether North or South. When we hear from a defeated candi- 
date for governor of Massachusetts of the great wrongs imposed upon 
the laboring classes of Massachusetts; when a committee of this Sen- 
ate makes its report that great wrong has been done in various of 
the counties and towns of that State, we listen and to the hon- 
orable Senators from that State who deny that the accounts are true, 
who assert that there is no illegal limitation upon a free suffrage 
there. We find them upright and honorable men in all the avoca- 
tions in which we are brought together upon the floor of this Senate ; 
and the people of Ohio regard their denial and are glad to believe 
that the stories are at least greatly exaggerated. When we hear of 
outrages committed in the South upon the negro population in de- 
priving them of the right of suffrage there, we call upon her Sena- 
tors for information as to the facts. If it relates to South Carolina 
we call upon Hampton and BuTLeR; if Alabama, upon PuGH and 
MorGaAn; if Mississippi, upon GEORGE and LaMAR; if North Caro- 
lina, upon VANCE and Ransom. They are men well known to the 
Senate, well known to the country, men in whose keeping every man 
in this Senate, whatever may be his political persuasion, would put 
his honor and his property and his life; and we ask them what of 
these stories that we hear coming up from your States, and one and 
all without default they rise in their places and say to us, These 
stories are false, or they are exaggerated, or a personal difficulty has 
been made to grow into a political disorder, and that which would 
be elsewhere called personal antagonism and private murder is here 
made a political mob and a riotous assemblage followed by assassina- 
tion. 

Gentlemen, we believe them; gentlemen we believe, we, the people 
of Ohio, that these accounts are coming to us either manufactured or 
exaggerated. We know that our own populations are not free from 
crime ; we do not expect that yours will be. We know that wrong and 
robbery, that outrage and. assassination belong to this active race of 
ours. We know that political misdeeds are to be found everywhere. 
In my own State as I have said, the State of Ohio, we value above 
all things a free ballot and a fair count, but we have had our difficulties 
too. On the morning of election day it frequently happens that a 
black cloud arises in Kentucky just below the Ohio River and extends 
to West Virginia, and the cities of Cincinnati and Portsmouth and 
Marietta and Ironton and all the river cities of our State present 
such an appearance upon the streets and sidewalks that you would 
suppose that the exodus from North Carolina of last year had been 
thrown in that morning upon our borders, but by ten o’clock the sun 
has come up, the black cloud has been dispersed, the negroes having 
voted, and we return to our normal condition. 

Wehave had ballot-box stuffing; we havehad criminal judges of elec- 
tion ; they are to be found everywhere. We know how to distinguish 
between these exceptional wrongs and an organized system of intrusion 
upon thefreedom of the ballot. We expect the onething to be found at 
the South and at the North, as it is with usinOhio; but we do not expect 
to find either in the North or in the South, either in South Carolina 
or in Massachusetts, systematic violation of the law which gives to the 
negro the right to vote in Mississippi asit gives to the laboring popula- 
tion the right to votein the North. Itell you, Mr. President, and I tell 
you gladly, that while the people of Ohio are not lesssensitive to-day 
than they ever have been ‘o the outrages upon a free ballot anda fair 
count, they are to-day less credulous than they have been. They do 
not fail to see that this wonderful crop of stories increases just before 
every election at the North, or when we havo a debate of a polittcal 
character in Congress. They do not fail to notice with pain the fact 
that the senior Senator from Massachusetts the other day came into 
the Senate with a pitiful tale of an old man who had carried his for- 
tunes and his family and his life to Mississippi and had there invested 
his money, and after years of habitation his factories had been 
burned, his employés murdered, and he himself driven to return to 
Massachusetts whence he went; and they will note with astonish- 
ment added to that pain, permit me to say, that when a Senator from 
Mississippi rose in his place and asked the name of that man already 
in Massachusetts, asked the locality in which all this had happened, 
asked it,as he said,that he might investigate the truth, the Senator 
from Massachusetts declined to give the name, declined to give the 
locality, declined to satisfy him in any respect so that he might inves- 
tigate the story, and when, forsooth, he was pressed to the point, 
with very scant courtesy he only admitted that he had stated a fac- 
tory was burned when in fact it was a cotton-gin. 

Sir, the people of the Northwest will note this thing; they will 
note the stories that are told which have no name and no locality in 
which to track them. They will note another thing, and that is that 
Senators upon this floor, more than one of them, the Senator from 
Massachusetts who sits before me, [Mr. Hoar,] the Senator from 
Connecticut, not now in his place, [Mr. HAWLEY, } my colleague from 
Ohio, [Mr. SHERMAN, ] have all repeated in divers shapes and forms 
that it is not the South that they hated; not the South that they 


were combating; not the South against which they leveled the 
anathema of their rhetoric; but that it was against the Bourbon 
democratic party that they would be found forever making war. 
Ay, Mr. President, it is the democratic party, and not the outrages 
at the South, against which they made war; the ple are begin- 
ning to understand, and it will not be the fault of this debate if they 
do not make great pro; in understanding, that it is not the re- 
bellion, that it is not the confederate brigadiers, that it is not the 
outrages upon the negroes of the South, but that it is hatred for this 
democratic party of ours, North as well as South, which inspires the 
fervor of your philanthropy and the greatness of your efforts. They 
are fast coming to understand that if the white population of any 
State in this Union should send members of Congress belonging to the 
republican party to the Senate and the House of Representatives, if it 
should elect members of the electoral college of the republican party, 
then the white population may do what it pleases within the borders of 
the State as to the conferring and securing the right of suffrage there. 

Mr. President, we have heard something of “the solid South” in 
this debate. At the last election, from Maine to New Jersey we had 
a solid New England; from New Jersey to Missouri we had a solid 
central belt; from Missouri to the lakes we had a solid Northwest ; 
and not one of these solid sections of the country had the justifica- 
tion or the apology which “the solid South” presents to us. The 
South is confronted with a great domestic problem, truly said by the 
Senator from Connecticut to be one of the painful problems of gov- 
ernment. Four millions of people, without act of the white people 
of the South, lifted at once into the rights of citizenship and suf- 
frage; four millions of people, without fault of theirs, the most igno- 
rant and unfit to exercise the right of suffrage; and you gentlemen, 
you who are responsible for this state of affairs, you gentlemen see- 
ing this grave question presented in all its painful and all its mourn- 
ful and all its difficult and intricate aspects to the people of the 
South, you gentlemen insist, because the exigencies of political war- 
fare in Northern States have seemed to require it at your hands, you 
insist upon flooding the ears of the people of the North with tales of 
horror and outrage, and by the reflection of these stories and by the 
agency of your minions you teach these enfranchised negroes that the 
white men among whom they live and who were their former mas- 
ters are ready to enslave them again and deny to them every right, 
and refuse to them the right of suffrage and treat them with hardship 
and wrong-doing ; and thus you separate the two races at the South, 
while you know and avow you know that the only solution of this 
great question is that the two races shall live in harmony and peace, 
with confidence in each other, and divide, as all other classes of the 
community everywhere of whatever nationality are wont to divide, 
as between the controlling and striving parties of the country. Peace 
between the racesis essential—confidence and kindness between them. 
This is the only solution of this t question, and against this solu- 
tion, I am bound here, and sadly, to say it, the republican party has 
steadily and always set its face. 

I listened with infinite satisfaction to the speech which was made 
yesterday by the junior Senator from Alabama, [Mr.PuGu.] It was 
wise, it was patriotic, it was humane, it was statesmanlike. I wish 
it could be put into the hands of every man in the Northern States, for 
I believe that it would show to him, whatever his political proclivi- 
ties and prejudices may be, that the intelligence and virtue and 
purity and integrity of the people of the South are struggling with 
this great question, and that they intend to produce a solution of it 
which shal! at once secure the amplest right of suffrage to the negro 
-“ the peace and order and well-being of the community in which 

© lives. 

Mr. President, even at the risk of repeating in afeebler way a once 
told and powerfully told story, I desire to emphasize two or three 
sentences uttered by that Senator and call the attention of the Sen- 
ate and, as far as I can, of the country to his wise utterances upon 
this subject. He says: 

We know from long association and experience with the negroes of the Sonth 
that they aro easily controlled by appeals to their ignorant race fears and preju- 
dices ; and when they are told by republican candidates and stump speakers that 
the white people held them in slavery and opposed their emancipation and would 
re-enslave them if they had the power, and that the whites of the South are their 
enemies and oppressors, the necessary and unavoidable effect of such appeals is to 
band them together as a race; and when the whites see this mass of illiteracy thus 
organized and controlled by wicked men for evil and ruinous purposes, the natural 
and inevitable counter-effect is to force the white people together as a race for self- 
os. For these reasons and causes the presence of this frightful mass of 

lliteracy in a distinct race, whose ignorant prejudices are easily inflamed against 
the whites, is the source of all our troubles and a standing menace to our society 
peace, good order, industries, and local governments. The highest interests an 
welfare of both races demand that their relations shall be friendly, and the whites 
recognize the fact that the negro, in his present condition of illiteracy, is the he!p- 
less victim of wicked men, and every intelligent, honest, Christian man feels the 
obligations of a great Heaven-imposed trust to take care of this weaker and defense- 
less population, and to govern and control them in the right way, so as to prevent 
their ignorance from causing them to be converted into enemies of peace, society, 
property, and civil government. If trusted with the discharge of this high public 

uty, according to our best ability and judgment, it would be but a few years be- 
fore all these race troubles and difficulties involving the South on account of negro 
su e would forever disappear; and then “the South ” would cease to be 
a standing menace to the republican party, and intelligent, moral, honest, Chris- 
tian white people at the South would divide on governmental theories and princi- 
ples, and questions of tariffs for revenue and p , and currency and finance, 


and internal improvements and civil reform and administration, and array them- 
selves in different parties. - r A 
What the Senator affirms— 
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Speaking of the Senator from Connecticut, [Mr. HAWLEY ]— 
of the capability of ‘intelligence and morality to deal with the whole t 
question of im ial su’ ,”’ the South affirms in reference to the capabilities 
and willingness of its ree and morality to deal with the question of negro 
suffrage and the execution of the fifteenth amendment in letter and spirit. * * * 
As I have already suggested, not only is the ‘intelligence and morality” of the 
South capable, but wi and anxious to secure the benefit of a free and unpur- 
chased ballot to all qualified by law te exercise it. 

Words of wisdom which I wish could ring in the ears and fall deep 
into the hearts of all the sectional parties in this country that they 
might gather from them a new inspiration of patriotism and a desire 
for a higher and more advanced civilization. Sir, I am no friend to 
the solidarity of sections anywhere. The solidarity of sections in 
this country means a doubt either as té the peace of society or the 
true bases of government. I would be glad to see those questions 
put upon an enduring and satisfactory foundation so that men in 
every section would differ as to economic questions, differ as to the 
administration of the Government, as we know that this race of ours, 
descended from the Anglo-Saxons and the Anglo-Normans and the 
Celts and the Latins, this composite race of ours, with all its activity 
of intellect and of energy, will always differ upon questions that are 
brought before it. Iwill rejoice to see the day when under beneficent 
auspices, doing good to all and injury to none, this consummation 
shall be finally achieved, that all races and all sections of all races 
will differ as to the questions of government as men differ upon all the 
problems of life. In the mean time let it be understood everywhere 
that the people of Ohio will insist that there shall be everywhere, in 
the South and in the North, absolute and complete freedom to deposit 
a lawful ballot and absolute and complete certainty that it shall be 
honestly counted. Nothing less will satisfy them. Our system of 
Federal government gives them an interest in this “free ballot and 
fair count,” and they will insist upon it with all the moral influence 
which their intelligence gives them and with all the power which 
their numbers and the Constitution enable them to wield. 

Mr. President, I have noticed that with a tone and an emphasis, 
which savor somewhat of scant courtesy, gentlemen upon the other 
side of this Chamber have repeatedly spoken of “ the Bourbon democ- 
racy.” What is “‘ the Bourbon democratic party,” as these gentlemen 
term it? It is that party which last November so equally divided 
the population of this country, its fifty millions of people, as that the 
petty, trifling number of 3,500 transferred to us would have given a 
popular majority for our candidate. This Bourbon democratic party 
is the party of Jefferson and Madison and Monroe and Jackson and 
Polk; it is the party that gave to us Louisiana and Florida and Texas 
and New Mexico and California; it is the party that a hundred years 
ago, laying aside kingcraft upon the one side and mere confederation 
on the other, made this Constitution and for sixty years so adminis- 
tered it that in the Government during all that time there was no 
law higher than the Constitution itself. Itis the party which in the 
cycle of its years has drawn to itself every able and patriotic states- 
man who was not willing to walk in the wicked ways of sectionalism. 
Itis the party which in storm and tempest and winter blasts has stood 
like the ocean rock unmoved and immovable, while around its base all 
other parties, the things of a day, this boasted republican party in- 
cluded, have surged and swayed with uneven and inconstant motion 
like the waves that obey the fitful bidding of the fickle moon. The 
spray may have covered its sides; the waters may have washed its 
summit; but every recession of the storm has shown that its light was 
unquenched, its luster undimmed, pointing out the dangerous rocks 
that lie yonder, and illuminating the pathways of safety that lie by its 
side. And you ask the Senators of this party to enter actively with you 
upon a crusade which is intended to foist the republican party on the 
State of Virginia! Youask the Senators of this party to prostitute 
the offices and emoluments and patronage of this Senate that they 
may be used in the seduction and debauchment of the people of Vir- 

inia at her next State election. Gentlemen, we will not doit. You 

orget what this Senate is. Three quarters of the States may change 
our Constitution, but the organization of this Senate cannot be 
changed except by the consent of each State itself. You forget that 
we are one-half of this Senate, the peers of you all, the representa- 
tives of States which with slight limitations are sovereign. You forget 
the character of the work in which you invite our co-operation. Gen- 
tlemen, I tell you now, I tell you here, you will not have that co- 
operation for that purpose at any time. 

Mr. DAWES. Mr. President, it was not my purpose to occupy the 
time of the Senate even for a moment and I should not do so now if 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. PENDLETON] had not put on—I hope he 
will not think it offensive for me to say so—an air of triumph and 
disappointment that he was not interrupted by me upon an appeal 
which he made. 

I desire simply to call the attention of the Senate to the debate 
itself. The debate against the passage of these resolutions was com- 
menced by those who were opposed to them in this Chamber, and has 
been controlled by those opposed to the will of the majority of this 
body. The majority have contented themselves with meeting from 
“time to time what has been presented by the other side. The Senator 
from Ohio himself commenced it, representing so worthily and so 
oo the party on the other side, with a prepared speech such as 

© always makes, and such as always entitles him to receive, as he 
does, the attention of the Senate. From time to time during the 
debate he has participated in it in the same character, and to-day 
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with a more carefully prepared and elaborate speech he has spoken 

again, I have a right to say, for the party which he represents. It is 
therefore quite instructive to take a short and brief retrospect: of 
this debate, and see whether there is any lesson in it. 

I accord to the Senator the credit, which is his due, of attempting 
from time to time to lift it up, if he could, out of the channels into 
which his associates carrying it on have dragged it; andin so doing 
the Senator has left his own record along t rough it, and he has 
helped, as to-day, to tell us how it has grown apace in these few 
weeks, how little to-day it resembles the debate which he himself 
launched upon the country in opposition to these resolutions. No 
more favorable sign of the times comes up to cheer and strengthen 
and encourage us to meet that debate as those on the other side shall 
choose to present it, than the fact that they who began. and carried 
it on are quite as little satisfied with it as any one else. 

When the Senator rose in his place as the representative of the 
democratic party in opposition to the proposition that the majority 
should rule in this body, his complaint was that this was an execu- 
tive session of the Senate; and the débate proceeded on that side 
upon the narrow and pitiful point that it was improper for the Sen- 
ate of the United States to make choice of its own officers, even if its 
own majority should so decide, at an executive session which was 
being held in this end of the Capitol in the absence of the House of 
Representatives. When that point slipped out of sight, there came 
forth next in the progress of the debate that it was unseemly haste, 
that the incumbents of these offices were taken unaware and had 
not set their house in order, and that such notice as would give 
them opportunity for that proper official duty of theirs which is 
always to be ready to render an account of their stewardship should 
be afforded, namely, until the December session, and then there 
would be no opposition to the will of the majority on that side 
of the Chamber, and the attempt was made to justify a defiance of 
the will of the majority of this Senate upon an equally small and 
pitiful complaint that these officers did not know that they held 
their offices at the will and command of a majority of the Senate. 
That did not satisfy the Senator from Ohio longer than a day or 
two; and then it was thought advisable to change the front of this 
debate and discussion, always under the control of his side and of 
him as their leader. They turned their batteries then upon the pro- 
priety of the majority’s selecting themselves their candidates and 
undertook to announce that their opposition to the will of the ma- 

jority was founded upon the impropriety of that majority having 
selected a distinguished citizen of Virginia for the office of Sergeant- 
at-Arms of this body; and the whole line of their attack rattled with 
the musketry of the other side fired upon the head of a single person 
named in one of these resolutions, and it was announced on the other 
side, withdraw one particular matt from your resolutions and there 
shall be no further opposition to the will of the majority of this body. 
It having occurred to some minds on the other side during the debate 
that that was quite as narrow a ground to stand upon as any, and that 
whether the majority had selected for that office just the man that 
the minority would have selected was not a question for the minority 
to determine, but a question for the majority itself to decide upon 
under its accountability to that higher majority which is omnipotent 
in this nation, it was thought wise to progress a little further in this 
debate, and to say, no longer that this is an executive session, no 
longer that we are exhibiting mere indecent haste, no longer that you 
have not taken the man for Sergeant-at-Arms that we would take, but 
it is that there is associated with you a man who ought to have voted 
with us. It wasnot that this man was not good enough to vote with 
us; it was not that we could not have affiliated with him; it was not 
that we did not hold out what the Senator from Missouri [Mr. VEsT] 
called our amorous arms, into which we sought to bring him. Oh, 
no, that was not it; it was because in spite of all our blandishments, 
in spite of all our temptations and inducements, in spite of the fact 
that we had failed before the people of his own State to drive out 
or to crush him, in spite of the fact that the great work in which he 
was engaged had outlived all the assaults of the other side, he still 
lives a power in his own State, clothed with its authority here in 
this body, a freeman, to take his place on which side of this Cham- 
ber his own conscience and his own judgment, and that alone, and 
the men who sent him here should dictate; it was because in spite of 
it all he took upon himself the liberty of his own manhood and took 
his own place upon this side, after committees on the other side had 
waited upon him, had bowed to him, not one alone, two or more, one 
after the other had approached this man whom they now discover to 
be a leper, and had said, ae your leprosy be as offensive as it 
may be, if you will only come and stand with the democracy that has 
endeavored to slaughter and annihilate you, if you will give this 

ower the people of Virginia have intrusted to you to a party that 
hee endeavored to crush and annihilate you, you have no sins on your 
head that willtroubleusatall. You havenodiseaso so offensive even 
to the Senator from Mississippi that we will not take to our bosom. 
Do you want any place? Tell us where we shall put you, what will 
be most agreeable to you on our committees. Tell us where, if you 
will only stand with us, you would like to have us put you, and all 
will bewell.” Has anybody forgotten, does not the Senator from Ohio 
find new reason for coming here this morning to change the front of 
this debate in the knowledge that has gone abroad of the failure ww 
get the vote of this Senator from Virginia in the election to the office 
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of Sergeant-at-Arms of one who still affiliates with them? Is not the 
Senator from Ohio aware that Virginia knows that this is only an 
afterthought; that but a few weeks before this session met they had 
a new candidate for Sergeant-at-Arms who could be elected Sergeant- 
at-Arms if he could but command the vote of thiscorrupt man? Has 
the Senator just heard, and therefore felt, that it is quite necessary to 
change this debate, that offices were tendered to him if he would but 
take his stand with those who had undertaken to annihilate him and 
his power and the power which sent him here in the Stateof Virginia? 

Mr. PENDLETON. I wish the Senator would be a little more 
explicit. He is talking about something that I do not comprehend 
at all. I understood him to say something about another candidate 
for Sergeant-at-Arms that he or we or somebody would have put up 
some time ago, that was not done for some reason or other, and I 
understood him to say that offices and honors were tendered to some- 
body if he would give a vote on our side of the House. I do not 
know exactly to what the Senator refers, and I should be glad to 
have a more explicit statement with any authority he may have to 


ive. 
’ Mr. DAWES. Perhaps it was wise that the Senator who is spokes- 
man for that side should not have been furnished with the details. 

Mr. PENDLETON. I would be glad if the Senator would inform 
me, as I have not been informed before. 

Mr. DAWES. The inquiry I made of the Senator was whether it 
had just come to his ears. 

Mr. PENDLETON. That what? 

Mr. DAWES. That there were efforts being made before this Sen- 
ate convened and after the Senate convened that Senators have, 
representing themselves to be of the committees for the arrangement 
of the committees of the Senate, approached the Senator from Vir- 
ginia with propositions. 

Mr. PENDLETON. I hear it now for the first time, and I should 
like the Senator to name the committees to which he alludes or the 
gentlemen who represented themselves as such. 

Mr. HARRIS. I desire to say to the Senator from Massachusetts 
that I chanced to have been a member of the committee for the ar- 
rangement of committees when this side of the Chamber supposed it 
had the power to control them, and if any candidate for Sergeant-at- 
Arms or any official position of any grade or any character was ever 
offered to the Senator from Virginia upon condition that he would 
vote with this side, I have never heard it, and I do not believe there 
is one word of truth in the insinuation made by the Senator from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. COCKRELL. And nobody else ever heard of it. 

Mr. DAWES. Ihad no doubt of this response when I made the 
assertion. The Senator from Tennessee says he was of the commit- 
tee—— 

Mr. HARRIS. I said I was of the committee for the arrangement 
of the committees. 

Mr. DAWES. Iso understood the Senator, and I was about tosay 
that he spoke with exceedingly prudent precision. I have not made 
any statement that any such committee made propositions to the 
Senator from Virginia in regard to any candidate if he would vote 
with them. I did say, I repeat—— 

Mr. HARRIS. _I beg the Senator from Massachusetts not to deal in 
innuendoes. If there be a Senator upon this side of the Chamber, or 
a number of Senators upon this side of the Chamber, that he under- 
stands has made any such proposition or suggestion as the one he in- 
timates, I ask him to do this side of the Chamber and himself the 
justice to name the man or men and to deal no longer in innuendo or 

ide himself inthe ambush of innuendo under the vail of insinuation 
in respect to a fact such as the one he would have the Senate and 
the country believe. Name your men, and if you do not, I repeat I 
do not believe that there is one word of truth in the intimation or 
insinuation thrown out by the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. DAWES. The Senator from Tennessee plays an old worn-out 
réle in this Chamber. The Senator will not hold a threat over me or 
my liberty of debate here according to my judgment. 

Mr. HARRIS. I only invite the Senator to tell the truth. 

Mr. DAWES. The Senator from Virginia and Senators on the other 
side know whether what I speak is true or not. This I said, that 
they undertook to catechise out of me in the early part of this debate 
that the republican party had had conferences with this man when 
that was true on their side of the Chamber ; and I said further that 
before this Senate met negotiations were in process by the other side 
of the Chamber, and I said it, sir, to the Senate in response—— 

Mr. BUTLER. May I ask the Senator from Massachusetts whether 
he states as a fact that the Senator from Virginia was open to nego- 
tiations from anybody for his vote? That I understand to be the 
effect of the statement. 

Mr. DAWES. Who can tell what the Senator from South Carolina 
understands? WhatlI said authorizes nobody to understand that. 

Mr. BUTLER. I think, if the Senator will pardon me—— 

Mr. DAWES. That would be more than I have power to do. 

Mr. BUTLER. The Senator certainly has the power to be very pert 
and not very polite. He certainly has that power, and I shall yield 
him the monopoly of that part of the debate at least. He certainly 
shall have the advantage of me in that respect. I asked him what I 
supposed to be a very civil anda very polite —- question. 
He replies in a very bad temper, in a pert and I must say an impolite 
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manner. If that is to be the character of the debate, I shall decline 
to enter into it. I asked him a very simple question, and that was 
this: I certainly understood him to say that negotiations had been 
opened with the Senator from Virginia before the Senate met; and I 
simply asked him if he meant to intimate that the Senator from Vir- 
ginia would permit himself to be negotiated with by anybody ; that 
was all. 

Mr. DAWES. I supposed the Senator understood what I meant, 
and now that I discover that the Senator did not understand it, lot 
me state that I did not say that the Senator from Virginia had en- 
tered into any negotiations, or at least I did not intend to say so. I 
said and meant to say that they undertook to enter into negotiations 
with the Senator from Virginia. I do not mean to say that any Sen- 
ator on the other side in person made that attempt, but I undertake 
to say, I am informed from Virginia and from sources in which I have 
the utmost confidence, that representative men on that side did un- 
dertake to enter into negotiations to have their man selected, and 
went with the assurance that if his vote could be commanded that 
man could be elected. Everybody knows if that be so that it re- 
quired the entire vote of the other side also to accomplish that fact. 

Sir, it is wise for the other side to be in such a position that they 
are able to make the demonstration they have made here this morn- 
ing. It would have been the height of stupidity and folly to have 
undertaken this in any more open way. ; 

All I desire to say is that everything which has been charged by 
the other side upon the republican party as a reason why the Sen- 
ator from Virginia has of his own free choice deliberately determined 
that as between the two sides his convictions and his work call upon 
him to join with us in this organization, finds in fact its foundation 
in the consciousness of the onan side that it is the failure of those 
efforts on their part that have given bitterness and virulence to the 
attacks — the Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. PENDLETON. I understand the Senator from Massachusetts 
to have said that by representative men negotiations were entered 
into with the Senator from Virginia by which certain offices in the 
organization of the Senate, and perhaps certain officesin the organi- 
zation of the committees of the Senate, would be given. him or put 
into his control if he would give his vote for the organization with 
this side of the Chamber. Am I right? 

Mr. DAWES. No, Mr. President—— ; 

Mr. PENDLETON. Now will the gentleman state it again? 

Mr. DAWES. I say that it was attempted on the other side to nego- 
tiate with the Senator from Virginia and to ascertain from him what his 
wishes were in connection with that side, and what would be most 
agreeable to him. I think there are persons within the sound of my 
voice who will recognize what I now say when I state that he was 
informed that the democratic party had got sick of Bourbonism in 
Virginia and were desirous of joining with him in this new depart- 
ure, and with a few exceptions were ready at this moment to make 
common cause with him if he would make common cause with them. 

Mr. PENDLETON. I desire to say that so far as I know, so far as 
I have heard, and so far as I believe, the information given to the 
Senator from Massachusetts is absolutely false. 

Mr. DAWES. Iam glad the Senator has been kept unadvised in 
this matter. I should expect he would be, for he is the man to speak 
for his party, and he should be, as he is, kept in the dark. Heshould 
believe, as 1 have no doubt he does, what he has uttered to-day, that 
the party which he so gallantly leads is that great and glorious party 
likened unto the sun of heaven, with the rhetoric and the figures of 
speech that glow even now in the sunlight and echo around these 
Chambers. All this was necessary for him. I do not charge the 
Senator with concealment or disingenuousness ; I charge no man on 
that side with anything of the kind. I admire the perfect precision 
of language in which the Senator from Tennessee indulges this morn- 
ing when he says, “I was on that committee.” I admire even the 
Senator from South Carolina more than he gives me credit for, when 
he comes up here and makes amends for all there is behind in the 
show of perfect faithfulness with which he can indulge with so much 
propriety here in the Senate Chamber. 

r. BUTLER. May I be permitted—— 

Mr. DAWES. But I want to get through. Will the Senator par- 
don me a moment ? 

Mr. BUTLER. The Senator says he has not the power to pardon 
me. He certainly has the power to explain when he indulges in 
insinuations of that kind. g 

Mr. DAWES. Allow me to proceed with the few remarks which it 
occurred to me while the Senator from Ohio was speaking that I 
ought to make. I had got as far in the progress of this debate, its 
growth if not in grace certainly in the desire manifested on the other 
side of the Senate Chamber to lift it up to some platform upon which 
it could stand before the American people—I had got so far as the 
resolve on the other side to turn it into an attack upon the Senator 
from Virginia. It was legitimate for me to call attention to the fact 
that if the Senator from Virginia had found it in the line of his duty 
to have co-operated with the other side there was nothing in the Sen- 
ator’s political opinions, there was nothing in the pur which the 
Senator avows dearest his heart in the organization which he leads in 
Virginia, there was nothing in his association with Riddleberger even, 
there was nothing about the Senator from Virginia that would not 
have permitted them to have hailed and welcomed him te their sice. 
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They do not bring here at the door of this accusation against him 
one solitary reason for this attack except that the Senator has in his 
judgment come to the conclusion that the party determined to crush 
his litical work and life and purpose in the South was not the party 
wah whom he ought to affiliate. It is passing strange (if we did not 
hear it here all the day long from sources we are bound to believe 
are sincere no mortal could be made to believe) that the Senator from 
Virginia could be so stupid, so insincere, so determined upon suicide 
as to listen to the party who come up fresh from Virginia in the fight 
with him and say, like the spider to the fly, ‘‘ Walk into my parlor, 
my dear.” The Senator, as I have said before, would have forfeited 
all claim to sincerity in what he has been doing as well as all claim 
to common sense if, after having come out of a hand-to-hand fight 
with the men on the other side, he would instantly have surrendered 
and gone over to them. 

Sir, the Senator took his stand himself; he took it deliberately; 
he asked no questions; he made no terms; he had no negotiation ; 
he received no committees; no men went to him from our side and 
told him that with his vote ‘“‘I can be elected Sergeant-at-Arms of 
this body.” No man went to him from our side and told him, “ what 
offices do you want, sir?” No, without conference, determining for 
himself where his great work lay, resolved upon the accomplishment 
of it and upon availing himself of all the means within his reach for 
its accomplishment, with a clear-sighted comprehension of the con- 
flict of political forces in this country, he took the only position open 
to him ; and, sir, the batteries that are opened apon him are the bat- 
teries of disappointment and chagrin and failure. 

Mr. President, that was another step taken in this debate. That 
step has been abandoned to-day. The debate has been invited upon 
a new plane to-day. The democratic party is told to turn its back 
on all these things and to say te the country, “Though we be ina 
minority we will tell you what things. we will permit to be done and 
what we will not permit to be done; we will come forward and we 
will ratify your treaties; we will confirm your nominations; we will 
even vote with you to adjourn, but we will not permit the majority 
in this Senate to rule.” Sir, the majority in this country does not 
hold its power by permission or sufferance even of those out of whose 
loins sprang the rebellion itself. Sir, the majority in this country 
must command, and not take from the minority what it will do. All 
the offers of the Senator from Ohio, prepared at home and polished 
down into elegance and seeming fairness, sink into an abyss bottom- 
less and destructive when he says, “but this and that we will not 
permit you todo;” all goes together into one common destruction 
when the people of this country are to ask that minority what it is 
they may do. Sir, over and over again upon this side of the Chamber 
it has been tendered to that side that we would bow in silence to the 
will of the majority and appeal—— 

_ Mr. HARRIS. Will the Senator from Massachusetts allow me to 
inquire—— 

Mr. DAWES. Inamoment. And appeal for our justification to 
that high tribunal in this land from which, and from which alone, 
there can be no appeal. But, sir—— 

Mr. HARR I desire—— 

Mr. DAWES. Inamoment. But, sir, the records show an utter 
refusal time and again to submit to the will of the majority and bow 
to its decree. 

Mr. HARRIS. The question I desire to ask the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts is, Did that side of the Chamber bow to the will of the 
majority for two weeks while the majority on this side of the Cham- 
ber was proposing to form the committees of the Senate? And I 
will put an additional question while I am on my feet. I desire—— 

Mr. DAWES. Ask one at atime. 

Mr. HARRIS. One at a time. 
that order I will wait. 

Mr. DAWES. If you would just as lief. Then, sir, it comes to 
this: they will bow to the will of the majority when it accidentally, 
by the death of a Senator, falls with them; but when the Senate is 
full, when every seat is occupied and the will of the true majority is 
about to be uttered, there is not only no submission but there is an 
utter defiance of the will of the majority. With four seats empty on 
this side, there was an anxiety which savored little of that worship 
of the will of the actual majority to take a vote then; but the moment 
the seats were full and the vote that was to be taken was the vote 
of a full majority, anxiety on that side oozed out, like Bob Acres’s 
courage, at the fingers’ ends of every individual Senator who follows 
that spirit which I am calling the attention of the public to to-day, 
namely, that the will of the majority, according to their doctrine, is 
only to be observed when that will accords with their own notions. 

Mr. HARRIS.: The additional question that I desired to ask was, 
by what rule of mathematics does the Senator from Massachusetts 
claim that thirty-eight Senators who sit on that side of the Chamber 
constitute a majority over thirty-eight Senators who sit on this side 
ofthe Chamber? I should like to hear the Senator upon that ques- 
tion; and if the Senator would indulge me, I might be tempted to 
ask one or two other questions, but I fear to trespass upon the cour- 
tesy of the Senator. 

Mr. DAWES. Mr. President, it is not thirty-eight and thirty-eight ; 
it is the Senate of the United States under the Constitution of the 
United States that the Senator is making war on. If there be no 
majority speaking out of the Constitution and through the Consti- 
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tution and by the Constitution, the Senator would not fear or resist 
the vote on these resolutions a moment. It is because he knows that 
the Senate of the United States as, the Constitution has made it is 
against him that he ——— against it in an unequal fight which 
he may continue here until December, but—— 

Mr. HARRIS. Does not—— 

Mr. DAWES. In a moment. But, sir, I assure him that it is a 
fight in which there can be no compromise without destruction. He 
who will yield a hair of the omnipotent will of the majority as it 
speaks through the Constitution and the law of the land yields the 
— itself and is a traitor to his country. [Applause in the gal- 

eries. | 

Mr. HARRIS. Does not the Senator from Massachusetts know, 
under that Constitution, to which he is so flippant in appealing, that 
without aid from this side of the Chamber the thirty-eight Senators 
who sit on that side are utterly powerless under the Constitution to 
perform any authentic act, any act that would be binding upon any 
individual in the universe? Even though the Vice-President may 
vote where the Senate is equally divided, he cannot aid to make a 
quorum or to make that side of the Chamber a constitutional major- 
ity. It is not a constitutional majority, it is but an equal number ; 
and all that the Senator can claim is that they have the power to 
make a tie; and they ask that we consent to that condition of thin 
which will enable a minority, with the Vice-President, to become the 
arbiter in respect to the pending question. 

Mr. DAWES. Mr. President, if I understand the long question 
of the Senator from Tennessee, it is that the thirty-eight Senators 
on this side and the Vice-President of the United States who the 
Constitution says are a majority, and which Constitution we have 
sworn—— 

Mr. HARRIS. Is it a majority to make a quorum? 

Mr. DAWES. Waitone moment. If the Senator will not interrupt 
me before I get to the next word I will say that his question is this: 
The votes of thirty-eight Senators with the Vice-President constitute 
a majority according to the Constitution, which, when we took our 
seats, we swore we would obey ; and he asks whether that majority 
can do anything without the aid of the other side. Mr. President, 
does he mean that rather than that the majority shall rule he will 
again secede as he did twenty yearsago? Does he mean that he will 
not perform his constitutional function here in this body, and that 
there stand with him on the other side the whole of that party which 
the Senator from Ohio has tried to lift up into the sky this morning, 
and that they will abandon their seats, they will refuse to perform 
their functions, they will declare—— ; 

. HARRIS. Will the Senator allow me to state what I mean? 

Mr. DAWES. They will declare that this body shall not proceed 
in the deliberations which its Constitution has enacted, because they 
do not like what the majority so constituted proposes todo? Does 
he announce that we cannot accomplish anything without their aid ? 
We do not ask him, sir, to agree with us—— 

Mr. HARRIS. Will the Senator allow me? 

Mr. DAWES. Not just yet. We do not ask him to agree with us; 
his convictions are his own. We ask him to do his duty and vote 
according to his convictions. If he announces here that he and those 
who stand with him will not do that duty and will not vote and will 
leave this Government helpless and paralyzed because he does not 
agree with the convictions to which that majority have come, he 
announces only in a new form what I heard twenty years ago from 
a seat very near where the Senator himself stands, when a man got 
up there and announced that he held an allegiance higher than that 
of this Constitution which we have sworn to support, and that he 
would turn his back upon his oath and upon his flag and go forth to 
make war upon it. This is warin another form. This is fatal, if it 
succeeds, to the existence of a government of majorities, as was the 
undertaking of Jefferson Davis when he announced the same doctrine 
in another form from very near where the Senator now stands. Has 
it come to life again? Has it been resurrected after twenty years of 
war and disaster and surrender upon the field; has it come here in 
this mild and insidious form of absenting themselves from their duty, 
constitutional, sworn duty, and saying that the majority is helpless 
unless the minority proves true to its oath? Perhapsitis, sir. If the 


majority —— 
Mr. HARRIS. Will the Senator now allow me? 
Mr. DAWES. In one minute. I have not got quite through with 
ou. 
. Mr. HARRIS. I suppose not. 
Mr. DAWES. If this is the.last plane into which the Senator from 


Ohio directing this debate has lifted it, it is quite as important, far 
more s0 in my judgment than any debate that has been had in this 
Chamber since the fonndation of this Government. It is new to the 
American people that there is a method of overthrowing the will of 
its constitutional majority besides that which those whom the Sen- 
ator followed inaugurated—and I do not say it for the purpose of 
reproach but for the purpose of emphasizing what I say—it is far 
more dangerous than that, for the American people can meet all its 
open enemies within and without. Itis necessary also that it should 
understand and see clearly the covert and secret enemies of the will 
of the majority, such as the Senator from Tennessee contributed to 
uncover by his announcement here to-day. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, now that the frenzy of the Sen itor 
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from Massachusetts has slightly abated, and as he desired to know 
what was meant by the—— 

Mr. DAWES. Is the Senator putting an interrogatory to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. KELLoGG in the chair.) Does 
the Senator yield ? 

Mr. DAWES. I have not given up the floor. 

Mr. HARRIS. I thought I was occupying the floor by the courtesy 
of the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. DAWES. I had not yielded the floor. 

Mr. HARRIS. Of course I did not so understand the Senator. I 
understood that he was still occupying the floor, and I expect him to 
occupy the balance of the day; but I say now that the frenzy which 
has moved him for the last ten or fifteen minutes has subsided slightly, 
and the bloody shirt has momentarily ceased to wave, as he was cu- 
rious to know what I meant by a statement made by me a few mo- 
ments since, I beg to assure him that so far as my official duties upon 
this floor are concerned they will be performed as earnestly, as faith- 
fully, and as conscientiously by me as by the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts, and I trust with much more frankness and manliness than 
the Senator from Massachusetts has exhibited upon this occasion. 

Now I meant simply this, that your boasted constitutional ma- 
jority is not a majority at all; the only majority that is recognized 
by the Constitution is the larger number, more than half of the Sen- 
ators upon this floor, such a majority as would make a quorum to do 
business, such a majority as would enable you to pass an act or to 
perform any other duty that devolved upon the Senate. You have 
no such majority; you will not pretend that you have it. I was 
simply calling your attention to the fact that your boasted constitu- 
tional majority is no majority, and that your whole claim is a false 

retense intended to popularize your position and deceive the pub- 

ic. Your boasted majority is not a majority, you can only claim an 
equal number of Senators upon this floor. That isall that I asserted ; 
it is what I meant; and so far as the performance of my duties here 
are concerned, so long as I shall hold a seat on this floor, I will be 
found as ready to perform them as the Senator from Massachusetts, 
and I trust always to perform them with a manly frankness that I 
do not see always characterized in the conduct of that Senator. 

Mr. DAWES. The Senator and I will not debate the question of 
manliness—— 

Mr. HARRIS. Now, I may remind the Senator of the fact that in 
the expiring hours of the last session of Congress he with almost every 
other if not every other Senator on that side of the Chamber sat there 
in their seats silently refusing to vote and breaking a quorum, and ren- 
dering it impossible for thethen majority in the Senate to transact the 
public business thatthe majority thought it important to consider, the 
nominations of the President of your own party, and one hundred or 
more of which went down because of the fact that the Senator from 
Massachusetts and other Senators upon that side of the Chamber sat 
silently in their seats and broke a quorum, which the Senator flip- 
pantly to-day characterizes as revolutionary and treasonable, while 
he cannot have forgotten that he and every other Senator or a large 
number of the Senators who sat on that side of the Chamber did ex- 
actly the same thing upon many occasions in the expiring hours of 
the last session of Congress. 

If it is treason in this side of the Chamber to do this where you 
have no majority upon this floor was it not treason blacker and much 
more criminal in you, when we had an acknowleged and universally 
admitted majority upon this side of the Chamber, for your minority 
to defeat the action of this body for days and to the end of the Con- 

in respect to matters of grave importance to the whole country 
by sitting here dumfounded and silent, thus breaking a quorum and 
preventing the action of the Senate in respect to matters of general 
and of public importance ? 

Mr. DAWES. When the Senator renewed his interruption I was 
remarking in all kindness to the Senator that I would not discuss 
with him whether my political course was more manly than his or 

*his more manly than mine. We must each judge for ourselves. I 
have no political course of any great mark one way or the other to 
trouble myself with or to trouble the country. I do not think any- 
body will be troubled with it. I have never been so engaged, how- 
ever publicly, as to be obliged to leave my country. Taare never 
been so engaged in reference to it that I could not take a solemn oath 
that I had never lifted my hand for its destruction. I have never 

avowed upon this floor that the majority could not do what it deemed 
its duty to do with my help and I would not help it. I have never 
avowed to the country that the will of the majority depending upon 
my co-operation for the execution of the functions of this Govern- 
ment would appeal to me in vain. 

There are those who have tried open and manly hostility to the 
Government, whomet danger in asserting their convictions upon the 
battle-field and tried their strength in doing it, and have manfully 
taken the consequences. There are those who, shunning the disas- 
ters and learning wisdom from the failure openly to dissolve the 
Union, have come, in a manner more dangerous because more stealthy, 
velvet-footed, to the determination that “that Government can be 
undermined, and nobody can meet us in the field or put us down 
by force; I can refuse to be a patrioticcitizen; I can refuse to domy 
duty to my country and my oath, and nobody can call me to an ac- 
count for it.” Sometimes men who avow that doctrine think they 
are manly. } leave that to them to settle with themselves when the 
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heat of debate is over ; to settle with their consciences and with Him 
who holds the issues of life.and death in this country and with every 
one of us in His hands. I charge no man; I only say I do not belong 
to that category of men. IfI felt any duty to perform I trust I may 
have strength and co e to meet it and record my vote here ac- 
cording to my judgment, and abide in the country the judgment of 
her people upon it. I will skulk into no cloak-room,I will not fold 
up my hands when the majority require me to do my duty in order 
that the will of the majority may prevail. 

Sir, I think I discover in the papers this morning why the attempt 
has been made to change the current of this debate. The Senator 
from os [Mr. JOHNSTON] received a missive yesterday so im- 
portant that he felt it his duty to make it public in justification, it 
may possibly be, of this continued struggle against the will of the 
majority. Ex-Governor Kemper, of Virginia, the papers say this 
morning, writes to the distinguished Senator from Virginia on my 
left [Mr. JOHNSTON] as follows: 

If the democrats of the Senate triumph now, then the democrats of Virginia 
will triumph next November ; but any step backward now means defeat next fall. 

That is the shibboleth of the new departure announced this morn- 
ing with so much rhetoric and elegance and power by the Senator 
from Ohio, binding it up and winding around it tropes and figures 
and flowers of rhetoric; but underneath it all and as the kernel of 
the whole thing is the missive sent to the Senator from Virginia yes- 
terday by his coadjutor in the work which he failed to accomplish in 
crushing out the new democracy of this country ; not that old democ- 
racy which has tried these thirty years to graft itself upon the repub- 
licanism of Jefferson and Madison of those days ; not that democracy 
born in 1825 and in 1829, carrying on its flag in front “to the victors 
belong the spoils,” and gathering in its train all the hungry, starved 
ill-fed who had stood out in the cold begging and beckoning until 
that hour. That is the democracy which seeks to-day to put itself 
underneath the lion’s skin; but it cannot raise its voice without 
betraying its lineage and its true character. 

Sir, let the debate go on. The people are being educated every 
hour to see the true issue. The Senator from Ohio plainly says that 
his side are for peace and good-will, that the free ballot is the right 
preservative of all rights. Nobody can talk so well as the Senator 
from Ohio and those who speak for his party ; but the people of this 
country heard this, the er ts of the country took note that again 
this new democratic party that is newer, this party claiming and try- 
ing to seek parentage with Jefferson, had told this story many times 
before. The people took note that they had denied many times before 
that they had deprived the men of the South of a free voice in the 
elections. They had been told before that when this democratic 
party got power, no matter how, in these States, all was peace and 
good-will; but the people could not be made to forget or overlook 
the fact that republican majorities of 15,000 in one State and 25,000 
in another and 20,000 in another and 15,000 in another had been, 
under this democratic rule, put to that sleep which knows no waking ; 
and I have but to ask the Senator from Ohio if he is not discouraged, 
repeating, I admit with new eloquence every time, all these profes- 
sions to the people, and yet the people telling him by their votes, 
“We have no confidence in the sincerity of these professions.” 

Mr. SAUNDERS. Yesterday I listened to most of the speech of 
the Senator from Kentucky, [Mr. Beck,] but was called from the 
Senate Chamber when what I am about to read must have been said, 
for I did not hear him make the remark, and I think it is proper that 
I should bring it to the attention of the Senate. The Senator from 
Kentucky said, as appears in this morning’s RecorD: 

I fear the Greeks and their proffered gifts. Whenever I feel sure that my enemy 
wants me to do a certain thing, I take care not to do it. ‘ That is a gool rale in 
politics and in war. When the other side want us to help them out of the dilemma 
they are in, then I do not propose to do it; just as I would not consent the other 
day when the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. SAUNDERS] undertook to pair my col- 
league [Mr. WILLIAMS) with the Senator from Virginia, [Mr. MAHONE.]| T io. 
tested, and refused to allow it. ; 

That is not the whole but it is the substance of what he said on 
that point. Now I want to give the Senator from Kentucky to un- 
derstand that it was not his protest which prevented the pair from 
being transferred that morning, it was the fortunate appearance of 
the Senator from eee before the roll-call was concluded. I had 
heard that morning that the Senator from Virginia was ill and would 
probably not be here, and I was requested to transfer my pair with 
the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. WILLIAMS] to the Senator from 
Virginia, [Mr. Manone, ] which I consented to do. When I announced 
the transfer of the pair the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Beck] called 
attention to it and made some objection, but just at that moment the 
Senator from Virginia ap and voted,so that of course there 
was no a tor insisting on the transfer of the pair any further. 

While upon the floor, I wish to say to the Senator from Kentucky 
that if he has any arrangement or any understanding with his col- 
league that I cannot use this pair as pairs are used by other Senators 
on all other occasions so far as I know, I wish to know it, for the 
reason that in that case I shall ask to cancel it, so that it shall no 
longer be binding upon me. I do not propose to be limited unless I 
make my own contract. I made no such contract with the Senator 
from Kentucky, [Mr. W1LL1aMs.] - He came to me and said that he 
had, as he showed in fact, a very badly inflamed eye, and that he 
wanted to go to Cincinnati in order to have it operated upon. Suffer- 
ing as he was, I felt it not only a privilege but a duty that I owed to 
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that Senator to make the pair. I considered that the pair was gen- 
eral, as all other pairs that I have made since I have been in the 
Senate, and that I had a right, as we have done on other occasions, 
to transfer it. If the Senator from Kentucky now present has any 
understanding with his colleague to the contrary, I wish he would 
make it known now. 

Mr. BECK. When’ I entered that protest, the Senator from Ne- 
braska will bear me out, I stated to the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire, [Mr. ROLLINS,] not now in his seat, who seemed to be the 
“whip” of the other side and was keeping the pairs, that my objec- 
tion to the proposed pair with the Senator from Virginia was upon 
the ground that he is not a republican. If he is a republican, and 
you will so avow it, and if he will so avow it and allow the people 
of Virginia to understand that he is a republican and that what he 
said to the Senator from Georgia [Mr. HILL] that he was a better 
democrat than he was only Pickwickian, then I will consult with my 
colleague further as to the pair; but my colleague desired to pair 
with a republican, and, as the Senator from Nebraska is a stalwart 
republican, I was perfectly willing that the pair should continue. 
He has the power to withdraw it. I said then to him, “You may 
vote if you like, you can violate any agreement that you made,” for 
it would be a violation of it, in my punts unless you gave notice. 
I asked the Senator from Nebraska then if he desired to withdraw 
the pair, and the Senator said no. The Senator from Virginia came 
in. It may not occur again. All I ask is to pair my colleague with 
a republican, with one of the stalwarts in front of you, either of the 
three I see before you, the Senator from Illinois, [ Mr. LoGAN,] the 
Senator from Iowa, [Mr. ALLISON, ] or the Senator from Kansas, [Mr. 
INGALLS.] I see them all there, and let him be paired with either of 
them or anybody else who calls himself a mp ican. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. I have paired time and again with Senators on 
my own side, where we differed not on political questions but on 
particular questions before the Senate, and this ought not to be a 
political question to-day. Itis a question whether the majority shall 
rule, or whether a minority taking advantage of the rules of the 
Senate may control legislation, or rather prevent legislation, and 
poorest us from doing what the majority ought to be permitted to do 

ere. That is the issue. 

Mr. BECK. The question of the majority, the Senator will allow 
me to say, depends upon other questions than the one suggested by 
him. While I do not propose to express an opinion, suppose it to be 
conceded that you are attempting to se! a fraud, ought the 
minority to help you? Will you say that 

Mr. SAUNDERS. I do not understand the question. 

Mr. BECK. Suppose the fact is conceded that you are carrying 
out a corrupt bargain, ought the minority to help you do it? 

Mr. SAUNDERS. No, I think not. 

Mr. BECK. Then how do you know but that some of us believe 
that such is the fact ? 

Mr. SAUNDERS. I cannot help the belief of people; I cannot 
control their belief. 

Mr. BECK. That may govern our action perhaps; I do not say it 
does; I am not here to get into a wrangle; but if the Senator desires 
to withdraw his pair with my colleague, I have no disposition to 
hold him toit. Break it if you like. Ail I can say is that when it 
is broken I shall endeavor to secure a pair with somebody else. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. I should like to know of the Senator before he 
takes his seat whether his colleague said to him that he did not allow 
or wish him to pair him with certain Senators, or anything of that 
kind? Does he make the statement himself, or does he get it from 
his colleague? 

Mr. BECK. My colleague left it to my discretion to pair him with 
any republican. Now if Mr. MAHONE will say he is a republican, 
that is one thing. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. Will the Senator from Kentucky allow me to ask 
him a question? The Senator from Illinois [Mr. Davis] is paired 
with the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. ce Fae! ag one question; 
would it be fair for any Senator on this side of the House to ask the 
Senator from Illinois to declare whether he was a democrat, and say 
to him, “ We will not allow you to make that pair unless you do say 
you are a democrat?” 

Mr. BECK. There is no person on this side who desires to pair 
with the Senator from Illinois. Gentlemen on the other side can say 
as they like about that; that is not my business. My colleague seeks 
to pair with a republican, and with none other than a republican. 
You may break pairs and vote if you like rather than have my col- 
league paired with anybody else than a republican on party questions. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. If the Senator from Kentucky were paired with 
a Senator on this side of the Chamber, would he hesitate to transfer 
the pair to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. HOAR. I ask leave to make a suggestion. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. I ask the Senator from Kentucky to answer my 
question. Would he transfer such a pair to the Senator from Illinois ? 

Mr. HOAR. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BECK. Let me answer. 

Mr. HOAR. Will the Senator allow me to make one suggestion ? 
I think he will see the force of it. 

a PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Kentucky 
yie 

Mr. BECK. I might disoblige the Senator from Rhode Island. 
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Mr. HOAR. I will appeal to the Senator’s courtesy. I desire to 
make an appeal to the Senators on all sides of the Chamber, and I 
hope they will believe that I make it in absolute good faith, whether 
they think I am bitter or earnest in my difference with them on other 
occasions. This matter of the pairing of Senators is the most deli- 
cate matter that can come up. It appeals solely to the personal 
honor of the individual Senator, and to nothing else. 

Mr. BAYARD. That is all. 

Mr. BECK. I admit that. 

Mr. HOAR. It seems to me it is better all around, and I makethis 
appeal to all sides, that a discussion of that delicate subject shall not 
be brought up as a matter of public debate. Whether my honorable 
friend from Kentucky (if he will permit me to use that title; Iam 
not sure whether I have a right to use it about him) is right or my 
honorable friend from Nebraska is right in a particular instance where 
in this keen and earnest strife of parties they may differ, it seems to 
me that it isa matter which they will settle in. private by private 
considerations and discussion rather than by public discussion before 
the Senate. I think this is the first discussion of this nature which 
has come up. We all, I confide in the personal honor on this ques- 
tion of making a pair with me of that member of the other side with 
whom I most differ and whom I most condemn in all his political 
course. The Senator from Kentucky will say that generally of the 
republican side of the Chamber. Iam not making individual appli- 
cations. He does say it in substance already. I appeal to the Sen- 
ate to let this matter drop out of public discussion here where it is. 

Mr. BECK. I agree to that. 

Mr. HOAR. I hope my friend from Kentucky will not answer the 
question put to him by my friend from Rhode Island, and that my 
friend from Rhode Island will not desire any answer. 

Mr. BECK. I agree with that entirely. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. I desire to say before I take my seat—— 

Mr. FERRY. Will the Senator allow me one moment to remind 
him of a fact which occurred yesterday? I was amazed at the objec- 
tion made by the Senator from Kentucky to the change of the pair 
of the Senator from Nebraska a few days since. Tice since that 
time a change has been made on the part of Senators on the demo- 
cratic side. Yesterday the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Harris] 
changed his pair with the Senator from New York [Mr. COoNKLING] 
to the Senator from Indiana [Mr. VOORHEES] on account of the ab- 
sence by sickness of the Senator from Indiana. No one questioned 
that pair or the right to transfer it. The Senator from Tennessee 
asked that the change might be made and it was done by common 
consent. That has always been the practice of the Senate, and I re- 
~— that I was surprised that the Senator from Kentucky should 

ave objected to the transfer of the pair of his colleague from the 
Senator from Nebraska to the Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. HARRIS. I beg to suggest to the Senator from Michigan that 
my change was from a well-defined republican to a well-defined 
democrat. 

Mr. FERRY. It is not for the Senator from Tennessee to define or 
state the status of the Senator from Virginia to-day. That is left to 
the public and the Senator concerned. 

Mr. HARRIS. The Senator from Tennessee was stating only the 
status of the transfer that he himself made. 

Mr. FERRY. But I contend, if the Senator will allow me, that it 
is not for others to criticise the request of any Senator. The practice 
has been without objection that whenever a Senator rises and asks 
that a pair may be changed it has been done by common consent, and 
the Senator from Tennessee who now rises to comment upon the fact 
yesterday made that change without objection. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BECK. Will the Senator allow me to say one word? 

Mr.SAUNDERS. Certainly. 

Mr. BECK. It is only this, that I agree to every word that was 
said by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar] that we had 
better talk this matter over in private perhaps, or otherwise we may 
make mistakes all around. When the matter first came up it was 
made public, and I went to the Senator from New Hampshire, [Mr. 
ROLLINS,] who had charge of the pairs on that side, and made the 
statement that I made yesterday. When my colleague left he said 
to me, “I leave this matter in your hands, and you must do what you 
think is right in regard to it.” Iwas not willing to pair my colleague 
with any one except an avowed republican, because I knew that was 
what he intended. That is all there is of it; there is no misunder- 
standing about it. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. Now,I should like to have an answer to my 
question. The Senator from Kentucky has made the assertion a sec- 
ond time with reference to the pair proposed to be transferred to the 
Senator from Virginia. I should like to have the Senator from Ken- 
tucky answer my question in reference to the Senator from Illinois, 
and if he declares that he would transfer a pair to the Senator from 
Illinois I should like to read from the speech made by the Senator 
from Illinois at the beginning of this extra-session. 

Mr. BECK. The Senator from Illinois made. his pair; it is in 
writing; the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. KELLOGG] has it; and I 
have not one word to say about it, because I have no right to speak 
of it. That is a matter about which I will not speak. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. I venture to say that 1 am speaking tho senti- 
ments of every man on this side of the Chamber when I say that if 
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There is nothing in this gentleman’s opinions on State credit which 
prevents his receiving honor, recognition, position, welcome to full 
and entire fellowship by the democratic party. Now we will put 
a pin into that and leave that as settled by the declaration of the 
Senator from Georgia. 

Now remains, so far as he is concerned, the question whether he 
has been unfaithful to that relation by consenting to accept the office 
of chairman of the Committee on Agriculture, or anything else that 
he has done or proposes to do by way of vote or act on his part. I 
suppose that whether the Senator from Virginia was a national dem- 
ocrat at the last election is to be settled not upon the imperfect in- 
formation of a Senator representing Georgia, but upon the official 
declaration of the national democracy of Virginia. They know 
whether he was a national democrat in the last election or not. I 
read the other day to the Senate the statement of the Richmond Dis- 
patch made before the election in regard to the Senator and his fol- 
lowers, which I wish to read again in connection with another docu- 
ment,which I shall read also? 

As for individuals, their action on the 4th of November will settle their status. 
Those who follow Mahone will do so understanding that they need never ask for 
recognition by a conservative convention or a democratic administration. 

That is the language of the democratic organ of the State of Vir- 
ginia published at its capital city. Then comes the circular of the 
democratic executive State committee dated Richmond, July 28, 1880, 
in = they say, speaking of the Mahone ticket for Hancock elect- 
ors, this: 

The other ticket was framed by a convention that neither bore the name nor 
affected the principles of the national democracy. It assembled after the national 
convention adjourned; sent, of course, no representative thereto, and was without 
a voice or vote therein ; was composed indifferently of democrats and republicans ; 
counted among its constituents over forty negroes— 

They do not think negroes vote the democratic ticket much, be- 
cause negroes being in a convention is a sign that the convention is 
not composed of democrats according to this committee— 
and anenss these some sieges to the State republican convention, and many 
recognized as republican leaders ; took pains, as we shall see, to disown all allegi- 
ance to or connection with the party that nominated Hancock and English ; and as 
it was without participation in the choice, so is now without share in the organi- 
zation of the national democratic party. 

That is the certificate of the national democratic committee of the 
State of Virginia. I hold in my hand the original hand-bill which 
was stuck up in public, got out in the second congressional district of 
the State of Virginia, signed “ Warner T. Taliaferro, Chairman Ex. 
Com., Dem. Party, 2nd I send this to the Clerk’s desk 
and ask to have it read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Regular conservative-democratic ticket. 
Election, Tuesday, November 2nd, 1880. 
For President, 
Winfield S. Hancock, 
Of Pennsylvania. 
For Vice-President, 
William H. English, 
Of Indiana. 


Electors at large, 
John Echols, of Staunton. 
P. W. McKinney of Farmville. 


District electors. 
ist. Thomas Croxton, of Essex. 
2d. ay R. Watts, of Portsmouth . 
3d. Carter, of Hanover. 
4th. Samuel F. Coleman, of Cumberland. 
5th. James S. Redd, of Henry. 
6th. Samuel Griffin, of Bedford. 
7th. Francis M. McMullan, of Greene. 
8th. J. Y. Menefee, of i. —— a 
9th. Robert R. Henry, of Tazewell. 


on. Dist.” 


For Congress, 
Second district, 
John Goode. 
ATTENTION, VOTERS. 


The above is the regular conservative-democratic ticket, chosen by the conven- 
tion of the democratic party of Virginia. To vote any other ticket is to vote in 
favor of the republican party. It is the only ticket recognized by the national 


democratic committee. 
WARNER T. TALIAFERRO, 
Chairman Ex. Oom., Dem. Party, 2nd Con. Dist. 


Mr. HOAR. Now, Mr. President, we have the declaration of the 
Senator from Georgia that, representing the democratic party in 
this Senate, he deemed the Senator from Virginia, in spite of his 
opinions on financial questions, a fit person to be recognized as a 
democrat and to be appointed to an office of trust and honor in the 
organization of this Senate. We have the declaration of the demo- 
cratic State central committee of Virginia, of the democratic execu- 
tive committee of the second congressional district, and of the prin- 
cipal democratic paper of that State made before the election, that 
that gentleman and his followers had fully and thoroughly severed 
their connection with the national democratic party. Those two 
things are proved; they cannot be disputed. The Senator from 
= therefore stands as the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Davis] 
said he stood, an independent elected by the combined votes of two 
parties, at liberty to cast his vote as he chose. The honorable Sen- 
ator from Illinois occupying that attitude was named by the original 
——— of the democratic party as the chairman of the honorable 

ommittee on the Judiciary ; and it was ony his own refusal to act 
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in that capacity that prevented his receiving the vote of the demo- 
cratic party on this floor for that position. He was elected by 
republicans and democrats, the democrats being largely in the major- 
ity, and, as was his right—no man has a right to challenge it—he 
assumed the position of an independent. The democratic party 
knowing that position, expecting his vote however in the organiza- 
tion of the Senate, placed him at the head of the principal commit- 
tee of this body. He had not been cut off by the official action of the 
national republican party of his State, though of course they did not 
claim him to be a republican. Now the Senator from Virginia does 
precisely the same thing; and what is wicked and sinful and justi- 
fies the revolutionary method of refusing to permit the Senate to 
record its action when a Senator is placed at the head of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, is just, lawful, and proper in placing a Sen- 
ator at the head of the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. Mr. President, I certainly do not wish to 
say anything that is offensive; but the Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. Hoar] must allow me to say that I could not avoid thinking all 
the time he was speaking of that passage of Scripture which seems 
to be his favorite passage, ‘‘Beware ye of the leaven of the Phari- 
sees, which is hypocrisy.” I never said that the Senator from Vir- 
ginia was a regular democrat. 

Mr. HOAR. A regular national democrat. 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. Nor have I declared that anybody said he 
was treated as a regular national democrat; and yet the Senator from 
Massachusetts put the word “regular” in my mouth. I said dis- 
tinctly, what everybody in this country ought to know, that in Vir- 
ginia as in other States we unfortunately have local issues upon 
which the democrats themselves divide; we have them in nearly 
every Southern State, and it is generally the case in States where any 

arty is largely predominant. There is practically in most of the 
Routhern States but one party, and that is the democratic party ; and 
upon local questions the party divides. It is a habit, a very common 
habit, in that country for those who adhere to the nominations of 
the party to call themselves regular organized democrats and de- 
nounce the others who do not adhere to the nominations as going to 
the republicans. That is very common; it is an argument used on 
the hustings to keep the bolters, if I may use that term, from being 
influential, to keep them from carrying off votes from the regular 
democratic party, to charge, “that man says he is an independent ; 
that man says he is a readjuster; but I tell you he is a republican 
and is going with the republican party.” That isthe common argu- 
ment. Just such arguments we hear brought up here and repeated 
as having been used by democrats in Virginia against the Senator 
from Virginia. There is a stereotyped answer to all that which I 
suppose the Senator from Virginia and certainly his followers have 
made a thousand times, and that is to say that these charges that 
they had abandoned the democratic party were false, and they were 
true democrats, that they were better democrats than the regular 
democrats. Every man in the South has heard that a thousand 
times; there is nothing more common. 

And yet the Senator from Massachusetts says I have made a revela- 
tion to the country that we on this side of the Chamber would have 
allowed the Senator from Virginia to associate with us in national 
politics as a democrat. Certainly. Why not? There are a great 
many local questions in our States that do not affect our national 
affiliations in the slightest degree. It is so,I suppose, in other States ; 
it is with other parties. The question as to whether Virginia should 
settle her debt in full or in part is not a national question; it isa 
local question that does not affect the division between the republican 
party and the democratic party on the great questions of national 
politics. I have no doubt myself that there are a great many gentle- 
men in Virginia belonging to the democratic party who were read- 
justers, honest men, men who honestly believed that under all the 
circumstances that policy was right. They were made to believe it. 
Ido not concur with them; I sympathize with their feelings very 
largely, and with their misfortunes; but those gentlemen have re- 
pelled on all occasions the charge that because they were readjusters 
in the local politics of Virginia, therefore they were republicans in 
national politics; and if I chose to read them, I could read letter after 
letter that I have received from prominent readjusters of Virginia, 
scorning the idea that they were going to be carried into the repub- 
lican party because they happen to be readjusters in local politics. 

What we complain of in the republican party, or on that side of 
the House, is not that you associate with the Senator from Virginia. 
The Senator from Virginia has a right to choose his own politics ; he 
has aright to be a readjuster in Virginia if he chooses; he has a right 
to be a democrat here if he chooses; and he has a right to change his 
politics and be a republican if he chooses. He has no right to be all 
three at once. He has no right to be a republican and a democrat 
both at the same moment. We concede bis right to be either; we 
concede his right in local politics to be neither ; we concede his right, 
if he chooses to take that position, to be neither here, neither repub- 
lican nor democrat; a man has a right to choose his politics in this 
country. We do not assign him a position; we repel the idea that 
we do. 

The Senator from Massachusetts talks about our assigning him a 
position ; that is the effect of his language. By no means. If he 
chooses to recognize himself as a national democrat and act with the 
national democratic party, notwithstanding he is a readjuster in Vir- 
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ginia, that is his lookout, not ours. If that alienates him from the 
majority of democrats in Virginia and drives him to what is called 
the independent democrats there, be it so; he must take his chances ; 
nobody is complaining of that. 

That is not the point. The point is this: When, how, for what, 
did the Senator from Virginia become a republican? I am not quar- 
reling with him for being a readjuster; I have nothing to do with 
that question; that is his own lookout; but when did he become a 
republican ? He is one now; the Senator from Massachusetts proves 
that he is one; the Senators on that side have been laboring terri- 
bly to prove that he is a republican and has a right to be a repub- 
lican. Very well, let him sayso. We admit now that he is a repub- 
lican. He sits with the republicans; he votes with the republicans ; 
he acts with the republicans, and he joins the republicans in slan- 
dering his own people. If that does not make him a republican, pray, 
what does? That is all. He has taken up the talk of the repub- 
licans about tissue ballots and about a free and a fair count, and all 
that sort of thing ; but he has not announced that he is a repub- 
lican. Why does he not save you these long-winded speeches to prove 
that he isarepublican? Why does he not rise in his place and say 
he is a republican? One word from him is worth ten thousand 
speeches of that character from the Senator from Massachusetts. 

I concede his right to take what course he pleases. We, of course, 
are now compelled to regard him as a republican ; but we say, when, 
why, for what purpose? He has not announced any change of opin- 
ion. He was a democrat in 1677 when he was a candidate before the 
democratic convention for the nomination for governor of Virginia, 
when the present excellent governor was nominated instead of him- 
self ; he was a democrat then, was he not? Did he not agree with 
the democrats then in their opinions on national politics? Was he 
not a democrat last year when he was voting for Hancock and Eng- 
lish? He may have done it on his own peculiar ticket ; it does not 
matter; he voted for Hancock and English. He was not a repub- 
lican therefore, surely, unless he was one in disguise ; he certainly was 
not openly one. He was not arepublican in October last when he 
wrote that letter in which he spoke of the republican party as the 
“ grip-sack party ;” and I say here, as I read once before, his meeting 
in Norfolk the other day characterized the republican party as a 
“ srip-sack party.” Would a man characterize his own party with 
that contemptuous epithet ? 

Nobody denies the right of the Senator from Virginia to change 
his opinions; but has he changed? Does he entertain opinions on 
the great questions of national politics and of national issues different 
now from what he had in 1877; different now from what he had in 
1880? If so, let him say so. We, of course, assume that it is so, 
because he acts with the other party. That is all. 

All I got up to say was to negative the idea, which was new to the 
Senator from Virginia as well as to this side of the Chamber, that 
there was any negotiation between him and this side, that in consid- 
eration of his vote, or provided he would give us his vote, we would 
give him positions on committees to suit him, or give him the patron- 
age of the Senate, or anything else. I deny that. That is all I rose 
todeny. There were no such prees ; we would not have made 
such propositions and we would not have received such propositions. 

The thing the country wants to understand is, How does it happen 
that just at the particular moment when the vote of the Senator from 
Virginia became the balancing vote of this body, when he could make 
the organization of this body republican or democratic as he pleased— 
how did it happen that just at that moment, for the first time in his 
history, he went with the republicans? Nobody denies his right to 
go. Every man in this country has a right to change his opinions; 
it is an inalienable right; but let him say he has changed his opin- 
ions, and let him say that in consequence of that change of opinion 
he has changed his party affiliations. I am making no charges; I am 
simply saying that we made no bargain, we made no proposition for 
a bargain, and would have made none; and it is due to the Senator 
from Virginia as well as to the democrats that that should be known. 

Mr. MAHONE. Mr. President, I think the Senate will bear me out 
that I have at no time during this discussion as to the election of 
officers of the Senate exceeded the bounds of propriety. I think it 
cannot be denied that in all I have had to say on this floor I have 
been courteous, I have been respectful. I think it will not be denied 
that I have not here intruded any question foreign to this debate. 
When we had for days under discussion the subject of the public 
debts of the several Southern States and the methods of their read- 
ustment, the responsibility of bringing that question to this Cham- 
ber did not belong to me; it came here at the hands of my colleague, 
if Iremember correctly. It is here that he has sought to introduce 
the question of the public debt of Virginia and to characterize a por- 
tion of his own — in effect as repudiationists, and another party, 
with which he would ally himself, as debt-payers, when the record 
not only of the Legislature of Virginia but the record of his own 
acts and all the facts show that there is no sucli party in the State 
of Virginia as a debt-paying party, in his sense, by his interpretation 
of the term. Has the Senator forgotten that the last attempt to deal 
with the public debt of the State of Virginia resulted in the passage 
of a bill known as the McCulloch or brokers’ bill? Would he call 
that a debt-paying bill, a measure of extreme force, which under- 
takes openly and by violence legislatively to repudiate one-half: of 
the accrued interest of eight years on-a certain portion of the debt ? 


Mr. President, I did not rise in my place to review the speech made 
in answer to the one I delivered here in t to this matter by my 
omy bg If need be, I will take a special occasion for that, if it 
shall be necessary, if for no other purpose than to be courteous to 
him. But, sir, I wish to say—and for that reason I have alluded to 
this question—that the responsibility for all that has come before the 
Senate in respect to this matter of dealing with the public debt of 
the several Southern States does not belong tome. When gentle- 
men on that side of the Chamber, whose States have readjusted in 
one form or another their State debts, sat silently by and allowed my 
colleague to bring the debt of Virginia before the Senate and to make 
that a question for the consideration of this body, and when gentlemen 
in the rear, if you please, of this tier of Southern States came to his 
assistance to assail the people who sent me to this Chamber, the read- 
justers of Virginia, as repudiationists, as unworthy associates with 
the democratic party, as unworthy associates with any party in this 
country—I say when Southern Senators sat there silently and allowed 
these things to be said, giving thereby their assent to the attack 
made upon these people of mine, could I do less than in justification 
of the course of the people of the State of Virginia give a reference 
to their legislation (and without comment) by which the public debts 
in the various Southern States had been treated as I showed they 
had been. When, where, or in what particular did I undertake to 
impugn the motives of the people of any State who had so dealt with 
their public debt, as to question the propriety of their methods? It 
is not to be found in anything I said on this floor. I hold,I have al- 
ways held, that it is a question with which the people of each State 
alone have a right to deal for themselves; it is a matter not to be 
interfered with by any other people than those directly concerned. 

Now, Mr. President, it has been suggested I am perfectly sure by 
gentlemen on this side of the Chamber that I had been approached by 
gentlemen on the other side in respect to the organization of this Sen- 
ate. I want to say here—I have said before, but I desire to repeat— 
that no Senator on either side of this Chamber has ever approached 
me improperly as to the organization of the Senate, and I do not pre- 
sume that any honorable man would expect or desire me or any one 
else to violate those amenities which obtain among gentlemen. | 
therefore shall not, unless compelled, repeat conversations which 
passed between myself and gentlemen on either their own quarters 
or mine; but I do have to say that neither on this side nor on that 
side of this Chamber has any Senator approached me by any improper 
suggestion as to the organization of thisSenate. That gentlemenon 
that side of the Chamber, as on this, have asked me as to my wishes 
respecting the organization of committees, istrue. Whether on either 
side they came as the representatives of a caucus, or a committee of a 
caucus, I never thought to inquire. They were gentlemen; they were 
so recognized and they so demeaned themselves, in whatever they had 
to say asto the formation of committees. AsI havesaid,on both sides 
ot the Chamber gentlemen have asked me as to my own wishes and 
my own views as to the formation of committees. My response has 
been to both alike in effect—and that response I have heretofore made 
in this Chamber—that I had no wish to prefer, and furthermore I 
was indifferent where I was placed, stating at that moment that I 
meant no discourtesy, but that I might, out of abundant caution, serve 
notice that here I intended on all occasions in respect to men and 
measures to vote as I pleased, [applause in the galleries, ] recognizing 
obligation to no party for my seat in this Chamber, national or State, 
other than the readjuster party of Virginia. I came here to represent 
that people, and, God willing, I intend to do it according to my best 
ability and my honest convictions. Whether the discharge of that 
oy shall lead me to act with the republican side of this Chamber or 
with the democratic side, that is for me to judge and not to be sug- 
gested by a caucus. 

Now, Mr. President, I hope I have said enough on this question of 
approaches to me, not only for myself, but in justice, at any rate, to 
the gentlemen on both sides of this Chamber, and, if need be, to repel 
any suggestion that I could be so approached with any scheme or 
plan, by combination or otherwise, to reach ends not legitimate. 

Mr. President, I have said here once before that I was the custodian, 
and intended to be, of my own democracy. I do not choose to debate 
that question; it is not debatable. I think the sole question is be- 
tween myself on the one hand and the people who sent me here on 
the other. When it is suggested that I was a national democrat, I 
ask by what species of analogy could I be anational democrat ? There 
is no harmony, there is nothing that I have seen for eight years in 
sympathy between the democracy of my State and what is called the 
national democracy—a democracy which sought an extreme violation 
of true democratic sentiment and principles. 

Why, sir, in my own State, when it was well known that the demo- 
cratic party there, heretofore called the conservative party, and never 
denominated the democratic party until the 19th day of May, 1880—I 
say when it was well known to the national democracy that the dem- 
ocratic party in the State of Virginia were divided, when there had 
grown up in that State a division not to be reconciled, then came the 
national democracy with its national convention; and did that wing 
of the democratic party which supported me attend the State con- 
vention which sent delegates to Cincinnati? Notso. Then and there 
these people served notice alike on the so-called democratic party of 
Virginia as well as the national democracy that we participate not 
in your national convention. I say that the constituency which sent 
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me here refused to participate in the convention, called a democratic 


convention for the first time, which sent delegates to the Cincinnati 
convention. And although that was a State convention calling for 
over fourteen hundred delegates, and there were over one hundred 
and eighty-two thousand democratic votes in the State, it was a con- 
vention which was elected by less than three thousand of the popu- 
lar vote, and a convention calling for over fourteen hundred dele- 
gates could muster less than three hundred and fifty—a convention 
which sent a delegation to Cincinnati pledging the democracy of the 
State to a candidate for the Presidency, I undertake to say, whose 
name had never fallen upon the ears of three thousand people out- 
side of one city in the whole State of Virginia. 

Sir, the party which I represent on this floor is a party of the people 
of the State of Virginia who won their right to control their own 
affairs at the ballot-box, who got the privilege to send me to this 
Chamber on a direct vote at the polls which elected the members of 
the Legislature that sustained me to a man by 15,000 majority of the 
white vote of that State, a Legislature composed of a majority in 
both branches of white men, democrats, if you like, that voted for 
me, and representing a party that refuséd to recognize the national 
democracy at Cincinnati; a party that protested that the national 
committee should not interfere with our own liberty; and yet, against 
precedent, against all the principles of democracy as I understood 
those principles, this high committee, sitting at New York—will you 
believe it when I tell you?—undertook to say to the people of Vir- 
ginia “These men shall be your electors,” undertook to take down 
the ticket = up by the people and set up a ticket of their own men. 
Was that democratic? I protested then that this was a usurpation 
to which no people loving freedom would submit. The right of the 
democratic national committee to say to the people of Virginia “ vote 
for these eleven men as your electors” would soon lead to the assump- 
tion that that committee could take the power of naming electors 
for all the States, themselves composing the electoral college. That 
is your national democracy to which the people I stand for do not 
belong. 

But, sir, it was not expected (so I am now informed) that I would 
enter the caucus of either party here. I do not suppose there is any 
man in all the broad land who knew anything of my coming to this 
Chamber and of the organization of parties in Virginia who for a 
moment ever supposed I would enter either caucus, that I could ever 
become the partisan of either party. What dolIowe either? I cer- 
tainly ~~ that I owe nothing to that democracy which undertakes 
to stand here for the national democracy represented by Mr. Barnum 
and his committee. If there had been no reason within the borders 
of my State to resist that manner of democracy, I would have it in 
the conduct of that committee. 

But, Mr. President, as I said in the outset, I rose for an explanation 
which I conceive to be due no less to gentlemen on this side of the 
Chamber than to gentlemen on the other, in respect to the suggestion 
that there had been improper approaches as to the organization of 
the Senate. I had intended to ask you, Mr. President, for the floor 
at the earliest moment this day, not in respect to what I have said, 
but in respect to another matter, a question of privilege. I finda 
reference made to me from a quarterI had not expected. It was im- 
possible for me to have expected, after what had heretofore passed in 
this Chamber, any allusion to myself from that quarter. I certainly 
would never have violated the rule which I had supposed to be estab- 
lished in this Chamber. I was not in this Chamber on Thursday dur- 
ing the afternoon when in the debate there took place a passage be- 
tween the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. RoLi1ns] and the Sen- 
ator from Georgia, [Mr. Hixi.] I did not see or know of this passage 
until I came to the Chamber on Monday, when in glancing over the 
RECORD I saw for the first time this allusion. I desire to read it, and 
I cannot doubt that the Senate will concede that I am justified in 
calling attention to this language: 


Mr. Rois. Before I leave the subject I want to say one other thing, and that 
is, that the gentlemen upon the other side of the Chamber, unless they have been 
most wickedly misrepresented, would have been quite willing to have received the 
vote of the Senator from Virginia, [Mr. MAHONE,] and to have made an 
— with _— that would have inured to their benefit and given them 
of the Senate. 


Then comes the Senator from Georgia [Mr. HILL] interjecting— 
But we would not have bought it. 


arrange- 
© control 


Mr. President, that language on the part of the Senator from 
Georgia admits of one or more interpretations. I come to ask the 
Senator from Georgia now, as this language in one aspect to my mind 
implies either that my vote had been or could be bought, whether 
in this language he intended to convey any such impression? [A 
pause. } 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. Goon; I will answer. 

Mr. MAHONE. I am ready to hear. 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. Do you want it now? 

Mr. MAHONE. I have nothing else to say but to ask that simple 
question. 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. Give me the floor and I will answer. 

Mr.MAHONE. Whether the Senator from Georgia—— 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. I shall have the floor in my own right 
when I answer, but I shall answer the Senator very fully. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Virginia yield 
the floor to the Senator from Georgia ? 

Mr. MAHONE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. No, sir, I do not ask the Senator to yield 
tome. If I have the floor in my own right I will proceed. 

Mr. MAHONE. I surrender the floor and take my seat. 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. Now, sir, I shall make to that Senator the 
answer which I feel that he ought to make to me, or any other gen- 
tleman ought to make under like circumstances, and tell exactly the 
truth. LIinferred from the remarks made by the Senator from New 
Hampshire that he was charging in the language which he employed 
that we had sought to make an arrangement—that was his lan eo— 
by which we should control the vote of the Senator from Virginia to get 
the organization of this Senate, and in response to that I said, “But 
we would not have bought it.” I meant simply to negative what I 
understood to be the charge of the Senator from New Hampshire. 
That is what I intended to negative. The Senator from New Hamp- 
shireseemed to be arguing upon the assumption that they were charged 
with having bought his vote, and it seemed to be implied that we 
warted to do it and could not doit. [Addressing Mr. Manonsr.] I 
deny that we buy your vote, I deny that we wanted to buy your vote, 
and we deny that we would have bought your vote; we would not 
have given you a fig for your vote. That is what I intended to deny. 
I did not charge that the Senator had sold his vote. I do not say 
now that the Senator had sold his vote. I would not charge, unless 
I knew the fact to be a fact, that any Senator on this floor had sold 
his vote. If the Senator wants me to £0 further and say what I be- 
lieve, that is a different question; and I wish to say to the Senator 
now that if he proposes to call everybody in this country to account 
who has a belief on that subject, he has a heavy task upon his hands. 
I will make no charge against any Senator; but do not let any Sena- 
tor invite my opinion or compel my opinion by seeking to make that a 
charge = is not, because he might get that opinion, and get it 
very fully. 

Mr. MAHONE. Mr. President, I have nothing to do with the 
beliefs of the Senator from Georgia. I do not deal otherwise than 
directly in all those matters. 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. I do not hear the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Virginia will 
please speak louder. 

Mr. MAHONE. I say, sir, I have not in anything that I have said 
in respect to any Senator here indulged in suggestions, and I have 
risen to ask the Senator from Georgia a very plain question. He 
says that I will have everybody to call to account. That is not the 
question. The Senator from Georgia has used this language. Now 
he. knows well whether he intended to convey the idea that I had 
been bought, or could be. He-knows that! He knows whether he 
intended to convey that ee and I respectfully ask whether 
he so intended? That is all. 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. I have answered you fully, and it will be 
in the RECORD. 

Mr. MAHONE. Well, sir, I understand your answer not to be full. 
The Senate will pardon me now. As the Senator from Georgia fails 
here to answer directly a direct question, I give him a problem to 
solve ; he shall have a conundrum. I say to him if he did mean to 
imply that my vote had been or could be bought, he states that or 
undertakes to convey that whichis foul, watcalisie), false, and that no 
man less than acoward will make such astatement. [Applause in the 
ee Now, I say to him he can solve in his own mind whether 

e 80 intended or not. [Addressing Mr. Hitz, of Georgia.] Youcan 
solve that, sir. If you did I know what I have to say to you. Now, 
I have made my answer. You can solve that question for yourself 
whether you intended to convey that meaning or not. [Applause in 
the galleries which the presiding officer sought to check by rapping 
with his gare 

Mr. COCKRELL. Mr. President, I hope that you will not inter- 
rupt the galleries. Itis disturbing both to the Senate and to the 
galleries to have that rapping continually on the President’s desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The galleries will preserve order. 

Mr. PENDLETON. The disturbance came from persons in the 
front seats of our reserved private gallery immediately back of the 
Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. McMILLAN. It is all around all the galleries. 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. Mr. President, I have too much respect for 
the Senate, too much respect for myself, too much respect for the peo- 
ple of this country to bandy epithets with the Senator from Virginia 
or any other Senator here. I have never sought to give nor will I 
receive or resent an insult in this Chamber I would not insult the 
Senator in this Chamber. The Senator cannot insult me. He is 
powerless to insult anybody. 

. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania. What do you mean by that? 

Mr. HILL, of Ggorgia. And strange to say he is not aware of the 
fact. I am not dealing with the Senator from Pennsylvania now. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Georgia has the 


oor. 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. The Senator asked me a question. I an- 
swered his question ; I answered it explicitly. The answer is on 
record ; it will remain there; it was a trut answer. I answered 
precisely as I thought and felt at the time I used-the words, and any 
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Senator oat read those words and find them there. If the Senator 
thinks that he can suppress gentlemen in discussion in this Senate 
by assuming to play the bully, he has made a mistake. 

The PRESID G OFFICER. The question is on the motion of the 
Senator from Ohio to indefinitely an the pending resolution. 

Mr. FARLEY. Mr. President, I have endeavored for some time, 
for about three or four weeks, I believe, to get the Senate to consider 
executive business, and it seems to me that we are spending a good 
deal of time in discussing matters that have nothing really to do 
with the questions that are before the Senate. I therefore move that 
the Senate proceed to the consideration of executive business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from California moves 
that the Senate proceed to the consideration of executive business. 
[Putting the ech The noes appear to have it. 

Mr. FARLEY, Mr. COCKRELL, and others called for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded to 
call the roll. 


Mr. ALLISON, (when his name was called,) I am paired for the 
remainder of this day with the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. La- 
MAR. 

Mie BURNSIDE, (when Mr. ANTHONY’s name was called.) My col- 
league [Mr. ANTHONY] is paired on this question with the Senator 


from Georgia, [Mr. H1xi.] Were my colleague here, he would vote 


“ na ” 


Mr. BECK, (when his name was called.) I am paired upon all 
questions with the Senator from Maine, [Mr. HaLE,] who was 
obliged to leave the city on important business. I would vote “ yea” 
if I were allowed. 

Mr. GORMAN, (when Mr. Groomer’s name was called.) My col- 
league [Mr. GROOME] is paired with the Senator from Illinois, [Mr. 
LOGAN. } 

Mr. PLATT, of Connecticut, (when Mr. HAWLEY’s name was 
called.) My colleague [Mr. HAWLEY] is paired with the Senator 
from Tennessee, [Mr. JACKSON. ] 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia, (when his name was called.) I am paired 
on this question with the Senator from Rhode Island, [Mr. ANTHONY. ] 
If he were here, I should vote “ yea.” 

Mr. JACKSON, (when his name was called.) I am paired with the 
Senator from Connecticut, [Mr. HAWLEY,] and I make that an- 
nouncement for the day. 

Mr. JONAS, (when his name was called.) I am paired with the 
Senator from Minnesota, [Mr. EDGERTON. ] 

Mr. LOGAN, (when Mr. KELLoGe@’s name was called.) The Sena- 
tor from Louisiana [Mr. KELLOGG] and the Senator from Illinois 
(Mr. Davis] are paired on this question. 

Mr. LOGAN, (when his name was called.) I am paired with the 
Senator from Maryland, [Mr. GROOME. ] 

Mr. SAWYER, (when his name was called.) I am paired with the 
Senator from West Virginia, [Mr. CAMDEN. ] 

Mr. SEWELL, (when his name was called.) I am paired on this 
question with the Senator from North Carolina, [Mr. VANCE. ] 

Mr. WALKER, (when his name was called.) I am paired with the 
Senator from Colorado, [Mr. Hitt. ] 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. SLATER. I desire to say that my colleague [Mr. GROVER] is 
paired with the Senator from Nebraska, [Mr. VAN at yl 

Mr. HARRIS. I desire to say that I was paired with the Senator 
from New York [Mr. CONKLING] during his absence; but the Sen- 
ator from Indiana [Mr. VOORHEES] being also absent, I have trans- 
ferred my pair with the Senator from New York to the Senator from 
Indiana, and therefore I have already voted “ yea.” 

Mr. RANSOM. I desire to state that my colleague [Mr. VANCE] is 
paired with the Senator from New Jersey, [Mr. SEWELL. ] 

The result was announced—yeas 20, nays 20; as follows: 


YEAS—20. 
Coke, Hampton, Pendleton, 
Davis of W. Va., th, 


Farley, Johnston, Ransom, 

George, McPherson, Slater, 

Go Morgan, Vest. 

NAYS—20. 
Ingalls, Mitchell 

Burnside, MoDill, rill,’ 
Cameron of Pa., MeMillan, Platt of Conn., 
Cameron of Wis., Mahone, Plati of N. Y., 
Conger, Hi Miller, Plumb. 


ABSENT—36, 


Allison, Garland, Jones of Florida, Sawyer, 
Anthony, Groome, Jones of Nevada,, Sewell, 
Grover, Kellogg, Sh 
ae, 
awley, Logan, 
Hill of Uolorado, Maxey, 
Hillof Georgia, = Rollins, 
Jackson, Saulsbury, 
Jonas, Saunders, 
So the motion was not agreed to. 
_ Mr. DAWES. Mr. President, I move that the Senate do now ad- 
journ. 


The motion was agreed to; and (at four o’clock and twenty-seven 
minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned. - - 


THURSDAY, April 14, 1881. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. J. J. BULLocK, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


OFFICERS OF THE SENATE. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate the 
unfinished business of yesterday, being the resolution of the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. DAwEs] ores for the election of cer- 
tain officers of the Senate, the pending question being on the motion 
of the Senator from Ohio [ Mr. nen Lee postpone the resolution 
indefinitely, on which motion the yeas and nays have been ordered. 

Mr. PENDLETON. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business, unless there is some objection to the 
motion at this time. 

Mr. INGALLS. I suggest to the Senator from Ohio to suspend the 
motion for a few moments, if he has no objection. 

Mr. PENDLETON. I will do almost anything that the Senator 
from Kansas desires except act on the pending resolution. 

Mr. DAWES. The other side is so thin that I hardly think the 
Senator should take advantage of the absence of his friends. 

Mr. PENDLETON. I would not do that for the world. 

After a pause, during which Mr. Davis, of West Virginia, and other 
Senators entered the Chamber, 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. Had we not better have a call of 
the Senate if there is not a quorum present? I onatree it to the 
Chair. That, I suppose, will enable the Senator from Massachusetts 
to gather up his forces, if that is what he is waiting for. 

Mr. DAWES. Any course that is most acceptable to the Senator 
from West Virginia or the Senator from Ohio, who very courteously 
suspended a motion he made a moment ago, will be able to me. 
I should prefer, though, to have a vote on the resolution. 

Mr. PENDLETON. There would not be a quorum. 

Mr. DAWES. I think I should be willing to take the risk of a vote 
on the resolution. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. If the Senator does not wish a call 
of the Senate, I move that we now proceed to the consideration of 
executive business. That is the legitimate business before the Sen- 
ate and that is the business we ought to transact. 

Mr. DAWES. I think we should get along better if we should 
take a vote on the resolution. 5 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. I wish to say to my friend that if 
he waits for that he will wait until he is grayer than he isnow. Ido 
not know how long it may be, but certainly it will be a good while. 

Mr. DAWES. I regret exceedingly to hear so unpatriotic a remark 
from the Senator from West Virginia. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of the 
Senator from West Virginia that the Senate proceed to the consider- 
ation of executive business. [Putting the question.] The noes seem 
to have it. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. BECK, (when his name was called.) I desire to announce for 
the day that I am paired on all questions with the Senator from 
Maine, (Mr. Hate.] I should vote “ yea” if I were not paired. 

Mr. CAMDEN, (when his name was called.) I am paired with the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. SAWYER] if he is not in the Chamber. 
I should vote “‘ yea” if he were present. 

Mr. HARRISON, (when his name was called.) I am paired with 
the Senator from Maryland, [Mr. GORMAN. ] 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia, air ag his name was called.) Iam paired 
with the Senator from Rhode Island, [Mr. ANrHONy.] If he were 
present, I should vote “ yea.” 

Mr. JONAS, (when his name was called.) I am paired with the 
Senator from Minnesota, [ Mr. ane 

“Mr. KELLOGG, (when his name was called.) On this question I 
am a pene with the Senator from Illinois, [Mr. Davis.] 

. LOGAN, (when his name was called.) I am paired with the 
Senator from Maryland, [Mr. GROOME. ] 

Mr. COKE, (when Mr. Maxey’s name was called.) My colleague, 
Mr. MAXEY, is paired with the Senator from Colorado, [Mr. TELLER. } 
I make the announcement for the day. 

Mr. WALKER, (when his name was called.) Iam paired with the 
Senator from Colorado, [Mr. HILu.] 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. SAULSBURY, (after having voted in the affirmative.) I de- 
sire to withdraw my vote. T had forgotten at the time that I am 
paired with the Senator from Ohio, [Mr. SHERMAN. } 

Mr. PLATT, of Connecticut. I am requested to announce that the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. CAMERON] is paired with the Senator 
from Missouri, [Mr. COCKRELL. ] 

Mr. BLAIR. I wish to announce that my octooame [Mr. Rois } 
is absent from necessity, and that he is paired with the Senator from 
Florida, [Mr. JONEs. ] 

Mr. HARRIS. I desire to say that I agreed to pair with the Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. CoNKLING] during his a ce. The Sen- 
ator from Indiana [Mr. VOORHEES] being absent, I have trans- 
ferred my io with the Senator from New York to the Senator from 
Indiana. I make the announcement for the day upon all questions 
that may be voted on. 
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The result was announced—yeas 20, nays 21; as follows: 
YEAS—20. 


Bayard, Davis of W. Va., Johnston, Pugh, 
Brown, George, ar, Ransom, 
Butler Hampton, McPherson, Slater, 
Call, Harris, Mo! ; Vance, 
Coke Jackson Pendleton, Vest. 
NAYS—21. 

Allison, Ferry, MeMillan, Platt of N. Y., 
Blair, Frye, Mahone, Plumb, 
Burnside, Hawley, Miller, Sewell. 
Cameron of Pa., Hoar, Mitchell, 
Conger, In; 8, Morrill, 
Dawes, MeDill, Platt of Conn., 

ABSENT—35. 
Anthony, Fair, Hill of Georgia, Saunders, 
Beck, Farley, Jonas, Sawyer, * 
Camden, Garland, Jones of Florida, Sherman, 
Cameron of Wis., Gorman, Jonés of Nevada, ‘Teller, 
Cockrell, Groome, Kellogg, Van Wyck 
Conkling, Grover, Logan Voorhees 
Davis of Illinois, Hale, Maxey, Walker, 
Edgerton, Harrison, Rollins, Williams. 
Edmunds, Hill of Colorado, Saulsbury, 


So the Senate refused to proceed to the consideration of executive 
business. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President, yesterday when the Senator from 
Massachusetts [ Mr. DAwEs] had the floor in discussing with his usual 
fervor questions which had come before the Senate, the Senator 
seemed to have made up his mind at last that he could not force a 
minority of the Senate into compliance with his will by whatever 
course of coercion he might see proper to adopt or even by his extraor- 
dinary powers of persuasion. He then cried out, like one in anguish, 
“Let the debate go on,” and declared that the country needed infor- 
mation and education in wm tak of a number of questions which have 
been introduced into this debate, not unnaturally and not improperly, 
and which I for one do not regret. 

The Senate of the United States finds itself arrayed with thirty- 
eight members on one side and thirty-eight on the other, every man 
the peer of every other, and representing, notwithstanding the size 
of his State, its population or its wealth, an equal amount of power 
in this peculiar body. That equal distribution of power between the 
States, without reference to their size or wealth, makes this particu- 
larly the conservative body of the United States, more conservative 
than the executive department, and really more conservative than 
the supreme judiciary. There isno positive power vesting anywhere 
under our Constitution in any other tribunal, the unquestioned and 
unimpeachable constitutional right, to interpose its final negative 
upon the action of the majority, and to compel the majority not merely 
to stop and consider the value of that negative, but to compel it ab- 
solutely to stop until the minority may see proper to go forward. It 
is the only body in the United States that has the attribute under 
the Constitution of having the determination of a question pending 
before it resolved by the action of a person who is not a member of 
the body, and in that respect it is powerfully conservative, and not 
= say respect to be regarded as an aggressive body, a merely popular 

ody. 

What the Senators on the other side have been pleased to term a mi- 
nority of the Senate have been sitting here for twenty or twenty-five 
days out of forty for the purpose of assisting in the conduct of the 
business for which we were called together before organized com- 
mittees. For forty days, the same number of days including the 
nights that it took to deluge the world with destruction, the Senate 
of the United States has been held here in debate upon the question 
whether it would first disorganize under the first resolution offered 
by the Senator from Massachusetts, and then reorganize the Senate 
for certain purposes, some of which are avowed and some of which 
still rest in imagination and in suspicion, or whether we should pro- 
ceed to the conduct and discharge of those high functions for which 
‘we were assembled here as we understand the call of the chief Exec- 
utive. 

The question as to where the fault rests for this non-execution 
of constitutional duty on the part of this great body has been so 
much discussed that it is quite unnecessary at this hour to make any 
further reference to that. What I have to say on that subject is 
merely this, that the people of the United States fully understand 
the purpose for which we were assembled; they understand that 
under the Constitution of this Government the President of the 
United States has the right to convene an extraordinary session of 
either House or both at his pleasure for the purpose of carrying out 
such objects of government as may occur to him as being necessary 
to enable him to execute that part of his oath which requires that 
“he shall take care that the laws be faithfully executed.” 

It is not at all necessary now to discuss the question for what pur- 
poses the President of the United States might assemble the House 
of Representatives in extraordinary session, not assembling the Sen- 
ate at the same time. Perhaps it will be well for those who are pro- 
found constitutional lawyers and sometimes get their consent to look 
into constitutional questions when they subserve their personal or 
their poy interests, to inquire for what purposes the President of 
the United States might see proper to assemble the House of Repre- 
sentatives in extraordinary session not- in connection with the as- 
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sembling of the Senate; but under the Constitution he has the power 
to assemble either House, and I am incapable of understanding how, 
except in perhaps one solitary case, he could assemble the House of 
Representatives alone except for legislative purposes. 

But the country is not misinformed ; it is not ignorant, nor is it in- 
attentive to the fact that the President of the United States, obeying 
a custom of this country, at the close of the preceding administra- 
tion called the Senate together for the purpose of considering those 
matters which relate to the conduct of the executive department of 
the Government and the incumbency of such other departments of 
the Government as the President has a right to assist in filling up 
by providing the necessary officers. 

The democratic party in the Senate have aided that purpose all 
that they could. On the 4th of March, or on the next day of session 
after the inauguration of the President, we took immediate steps to 
organize the committees of this body, without which the body capn- 
not act, or at least without which it cannot act according to its rules 
heretofore prescribed, and which we found in operation when the 
Senate met, and which we did not find it necessary to readopt. We 
offered to organize the committees, and Senators on the other side of 
the Chamber informed us that they would resort to every method 
that was then within their power to prevent the organization of this 
body. They predicated that ners upon various excuses and 
pretexts, which necessarily in themselves implied an opinion on their 
part that the Government of the United States would not be prop- 
erly carried on in any of its branches except with the assistance of 
the republican party, when there was only a mere possibility that 
that party =e be in the majority and might at a future day have 
the power. e bore that reflection upon our patriotism and our sense 
of duty without complaining. 

The Senate was delayed from day to day, until finally the repub- 
lican seats were filled up which had been vacated by the action’ of 
the President himself, and the majority of this body was reduced not 
to a minority but to an equivalency of power with the other side of 
the Chamber. After that had been accomplished, after Senators had 
set the example by abstaining from acting with this body by with- 
drawing their States from out the reach of the roll-call of the Secre- 
tary which he was making by order of the Senate; after they had 
succeeded in breaking down the constitutional power of this body 
during the last hours of the last Congress, and by that action not for 
the first time nor even for the twentieth time had set us the example 
of an abdication of constitutional duty on this floor, then the Senator 
from Massachusetts brought forward the resolution to disorganize 
the portion of the Senate which we received fully organized when 
we met in this extraordinary session, for the purpose merely of its 
reorganization. 

At first the Senators on this side of the Chamber, not suspecting 
any design to pervert the Senate to extraordinary and unusual uses 
or to prostitute its dignity and its powers so that it should become a 
part of the mere machinery of a political organization, thought that 
the Senators on that side were so greedy for the little offices which 
remained undisposed of, or which they might have a chance to dis- 
pose of, that they were moving in this solid phalanx, in this compact 
organization, and with this resolute step for the mean and insignifi- 
cant purpose of handling the little coin through the agency of their 
friends which belongs under the laws of the United States to the em- 
ployés of this body. That, as a mere scramble for the offices, would 
have been very bad. 

The next step in the progress of the debate appeared to develop 
the fact that there was something beyond, and that the Senators on 
that side were struggling to execute on their part an engagement 
through which a coalition of hitherto hostile and conseaeiee fac- 
tiens had been made. We could not quite understand then all that 
it meant. The subject began to dawn upon the country, and the 
people of the United States began to lend an attentive ear to all the 
utterances that escaped the lips of Senators on this floor. When the 
controversy received another dark shadow in the thoroughly believed 
and as I think well-sustained suspicion that this movement meant a 
prostitution of the powers of this body for the purpose of electing a 
successor to a gentleman who is now upon this floor, then it became 
startling to the country, and it has raised a spirit of inquiry and, I 
will say further, a spirit of resentment which I think Senators will 
have to employ themselves diligently for a long time to quell. 

Never before, and I hope to God it shall never be hereafter, did 
the Senate of the United States employ its great powers and its dig- 
nity, its traditional eminence in the history of this country, for the 
distinct purpose of taking one Senator out of his seat at the end of his 
term and replacing that individual with another man; and yet the 
purpose is just as distinct as anything that can be stated, now that 
it has become revealed. The object of the majority of the Senate of 
the United States as now avowed is to use its offices as a power of 
patronage for the purpose of entering a State of the American Union 
in order to dictate to the people of that State who shall come here to 
fill up this body in the future. Senators, instead of being embassa- 
dors from States and the representatives of great sovereignties, who 
are charged by the Constitution with performing certain high func- 
tions, not only in extraordinary sessions but in all sessions, find them- 
selves able in this day to turn their backs upon their high constitu- 
tional duties and to take the offices which are meant for the mere 
convenience of the Senate and for the proper discharge of public 
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business, and the officers who are brought here as the servitors of 
this body, and to organize them into a special squad of political 
campaigners and bummers for the purpose of entering a soverign 
State to control the people in the selection of a Senator. 

That is the business of the Senate of the United States, and that 
is the expedition which the Senator from Massachusetts leads so 
heroically. Some Senator remarked one day, ‘“‘ Would to God that 
Webster and Clay could be here for one moment to rebuke this body 
for its departure from all its constitutional purposes and functions!” 
I cannot a the thought, if that great Senator from Massachu- 
setts, Mr. Webster, who preceded the Senator who leads in this mis- 
erable expedition, were here, he would rebuke him in the name of his 
own State. The Senate of the United States is using its patronage 
and its officers to have men elected here for the express purpose of 
entering into a State to capture a man and to place him here as a 
Senator, who will become, when he does get here, more the slave of 
the party that elected him than any man who ever had the privilege 
of disgracing a seat on this floor. 

It is announced in the pepeniicen. or if not announced, more than 
intimated, (that paper which is edited by a gentleman who is to be 
made one of the servitors of the Senate,) that Mr. Riddleberger is a 
candidate for the Senate of the United States, to take the place of 
Mr. JOHNSTON. That is an ex cathedré announcement, as we under- 
stand it, because it has got to be thoroughly believed on this side of 
the Chamber, and I think throughout the country at large, that the 
gentleman who was formerly Secretary of the Senate and is now the 
principal editor of that paper is the man who, after all, is more re- 
sponsible for Riddleberger’s candidacy on the floor of the Senate than 
the Senator from Virginia, [Mr. MAHONE,] who made the boast that 
he was responsible for it. Itis more than believed that the editor of 
that leading newspaper which has announced Mr. Riddleberger’s can- 
didacy for the seat of Mr. JoHNsTON found himself capable, or rather 
capacitated, to compel his party to swallow him, nauseous as was the 
dose, because he had in one way and another trumped up power enough 
to induce the other side to believe that there was great political gain 
to be made in the election of Mr. Riddleberger as Sergeant-at-Arms 
of this body. That is the editor who comes out in this morning’s paper 
and announces with flaming capitals at the head of one of his articles: 

Hill, the Bourbon, called a coward by Mahone—An curling scene in the Senate 
Chamber yesterday—The Virginia Senator badgered and dodged by Bourbon Sen- 
ator Hill—Details of the debate. 

When he gets here as our Secretary he will not perform the pur- 
pose for which you elect him unless every morning he can come up 
with capitals flying at the head of his editorial columns denouncing 
Senators through the public prints as Bourbons and cowards and as 
men who fly from an attack. A man who is to be chosen, if chosen at 
all, for the mere purpose of carrying into execution the laws of the 
land and the rules of the Senate, a servitor of the Senate, has, through 
the political machinery of this miserable expedition which the Senator 
from Massachusetts leads and heads, the powerand the ability through 
his paper to demand our silence in order that he may be thrust upon us 
while he hurls abusive epithets at gentlemen who discharge their 
constitutional functions in their own way upon this floor. And when 
you have got Riddleberger here, that also will be a part of his busi- 
ness, and you will have employés appointed under our rules that will 
consider that 4 part of their business, and instead of performing their 
functions and duties as gentlemen should, they are expected to come 
here and abyse Senators, heap calumny on them, and I dare say in the 
very secret sessions of this body to betray a confidence that we have 
no power to withhold or to protect ourselves in the enjoyment of. 

You have chosen the wrong set of men as recruits in your new 
campaign, Senators. You should have gone outside of the officers of 
this body if you wanted to do it, and have hired a set who had no 
connection with the discharge of public duties and no responsibili- 
ties personally to Senators on this side of the Chamber, and have 
allowed us to have had men here in confidential communication with 
us,who were not put here for the purpose of abusing and maligning 
us, or for the purpose of deceiving and betraying us. A seat in the 
Senate is not a pleasant place when Senators know that they are 
surrounded by a corps of pot-house politicians, brought here for the 
purpose of breaking up and destroying and obstructing what the 
conceive to be wrong or unprofitable to them in policies in whi 
this Government is deeply interested. 

I therefore charge upon that side of the Senate, that with a pur- 
pose which they perfectly understand and of which the country is by 
no means ignorant they abuse and ee the offices of this body 
for the purpose of making a special and distinctive campaign in the 
State of Virginia, the object of which is to remove Mr. JOHNSTON or 
some man like him from the possession of the senatorial seat and to 
put in his place a man that they can handle at their will and pleasure. 

Perhaps, sir, I should not have been so bold in making this declar- 
ation if I had not found ample warrant for it in the debates which 
have gone on in this body; but I do find such warrant here, unques- 
tionably do I find it, and finding it I will make bold to speak about 
it, although I am not quite certain that a Senator on this side of the 
Chamber may to-day enjoy the constitutional right of freedom of 
debate (without being questioned for it here or in some other place) 
which is guaranteed to us in the Constitution as one of the conserv- 
ative features of the liberty of the people and the States that we 
represent. It seems to require a man to have a little more at his 
tack in the Senate of the United States now than the Constitution 
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to be able to enjoy all his rights under it. The right of freedom or 
debate and of speech and of commen upon existing and known 
facts seems to be denied to Senators on this side. 

I regret, sir, that the honorable Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN 
is not in his seat to-day. I would omit to make the remarks that 
propose to submit to the Senate in reference to his speech on the 6th 
day of April in this Chamber but for the fact that although he is not 
the acknowledged leader of that side of the Senate he is the known 
and real leader of it. That honorable Senator, on returning to this 
Chamber after a four years’ experience in the executive administra- 
tion of the Government, coming back crowned with the plaudits of 
the country in respect to his administration of the finances of the 
country, is recognized, not merely by that side of the Chamber, but 
he is also a by the country, as being the authentic spokes- 
man and mouthpiece of that side of the Chamber; and after I have 
made J comments on that speech there will not be one on that side 
who will rise in his place to take issue with that honorable Senator 
in respect of some very important declarations that he has made before 
the Senate of the United States. 

What I have said in respect of the prostitution of the powers of 
this Senate in its nemige in the dirty pools of local politics would 
be extremely unjust, and I would never have dared to have made 
such a statement as that if Ihad not found that this great leader and 
mouthpiece of the republican party in this Senate had laid down in 
his speech made before this , With all possible solemnity of utter- 
ance, a doctrine—to call it such—which is broad enough to justify 
— you are doing, and a great deal more than I fear you expect 

0 do. 

The Senator referred to what he was pleased to call the Bourbon 
democracy, and he had made varicus impressive and incisive utter- 
ances to show his want of confidence in that organization; to show 
that he did not believe that organization was capable of carrying into 
effect what it professes to have adopted as the basis of its action; 
to show that that organization was not entitled and should not have 
the respect of the American people; to show that that organization 
had set itself against the Constitution and the peace of the couniry, 
against every proceeding that was considered necessary for carryin 
into execution the great purposes of the plan of our Government; an 
after having inveighed against us in that style he proceeded to deliver 
himself in a most philosophical and ex cathedré way of the following 
utterance. The Senator from Ohio said, in reply to the Senator from 
Delaware, [Mr. BAYARD :] 

But the third ees of my friend is that to elect Riddleberger Sergeant-at- 
Arms is to interfere unconstitutionally with the election in Virginia, that the elec- 
tion of Riddleberger in some way or other has a connection with the election in 
Virginia. I do not exactly see how, although I hope it will. 

The honorable Senator could not quite see through it, because like 
the other Senators who were exonerated yesterday by the Senator 
from Virginia on this side and on that side of the Chamber from all 
participation in any bargain, trade, or coalition by agreement, of 
course the honorable Senator from Ohio was exempted from knowin 
personally or seeing how that was to be, but with that blind faith an 
confidence which no man has the right to repose in anybody but his 
God or his mother that Senator takes the bit in his mouth quietly and 
marches under the direction and guidance of George C. Gorham and 
Captain Riddleberger, and comes here under their direction to enun- 
ciate doctrines, philosophical, political, and moral, doctrines which 
justify him in the course in which he has been driven to justify him- 
self, not only in that, but in any result that may follow ; and he hopes 
that the election of Mr. Riddleberger as Sergeant-at-Arms of the 
Senate will result in the election of a Senator of the United States 
to represent the people of Virginia who may be in harmony with the 
sentiments of the Senator from Ohio, or if not, at least more under the 
control of his will than any democrat, Bourbon or what not, that 
would ever come from that great State. The honorable Senator wants 
gnother man under his power here, and when he saw an opportunity 
through the assistance of Riddleberger and his subordinate servitors 
of this body to effect that he would not hesitate to add to Riddle- 
berger’s public duties the other private political duty of serving him 
and his friends in any way whatsoever for the purpose of deprivin 
the people of that State of their free right to elect a Senator of suc 
political complexion and character and such acquirements and accom- 
plishments as they might think would be worthy of the great name 
of that great Commonwealth. The Senator says: 

If the election of Riddleberger will enable us to break up the power of the Bour- 
bon democracy in Vir, I will go into this contest with ten times the heart I have 
had. If the action of the ee can yin up to the support of the Sen- 
ator from Virginia and electing one of his trusted friends will strengthen the re- 


ublican party in Virginia that is a political object which will greatly advance the 
eel = the people of the United States, it isa political object for which I would 
contend. 


How would he contend for it? In the same manner that he wants 

ou to contend for it, and in the same manner that he knows you 

ave been contending for it, for his remarks are not only declara- 

tory of his own convictions but are apologetic at the same time for 

your course. Here is the method in which he declares he will contend 
for it. He says that: 

Pee ye that will beat down that party and build up our own is justifiable in 

in law. 


Mr. President, we find just such a certain course of conduct adopted 
here. I will not delay the Senate further to recapitulate it or to com- 
ment upon it, but it is in the line of the employment of the subordi- 
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nate officers of the body; it isin the line of using the patronage which 
is conferred on those officers by law to compensate them for the dis- 
charge of their public duty, in personal political enterprises; it is in 
the line of having these officers to influence in the State of Virginia, of 
having them become a band of canvassers to influence and control 
an election in Virginia in some way, it makes no difference what, for 
there is no restraint of law and morals which the Senator thinks 
would be proper to be imposed upon them or upon him. After this 
corps has been organized and sent into the field under the advice and 
control of this great political leader, if they are called in question 
as to the methods which they may employ for the purpose of con- 
trolling the free will of the people of Virginia, what are they to say 
but to turn back to that great leader of the republican party in this 
Senate and ask the question, ‘“ Did we not go out with the authority 
of that great man who declared that whatever we might do, whether 
in violation of law or morals, would be right, provided it was for the 
purpose of beating down the democratic party and building up our 
own? 

Mr. President, I cannot believe that that remark was born simply 
of malignity of spirit, for the weakest and most nervous dyspeptic in 
the land, when interfered with rudely and unexpectedly by the em- 
barrassing restraints that may surround him, or the disappointment of 
his tastes or his hopes, would scarcely ever think of abandoning him- 
self to such petulant exclamations even in the privacy and secrecy of 
his ownsick chamber. But here is aSenator clothed with the majesty 
and power of his party and his State; here is a Senator who stands 
at the head of that great phalanx on the other side of this Chamber ; 
here is a Senator whose will not one of them will dare to oppose and 
whose utterance not one of them dares to deny, who, in the midst of 
the solemnity of this Senate and after he had laboriously argued him- 
self up to the proposition, announced this hideous doctrine which 
would not bear the test in any tribunal pretending to be civilized or 
even semi-civilized in the circuit of this globe. Even in the Sublime 
Porte at Constantinople the man who would utter such a declaration 
would be denounced as an unworthy Turk and driven from the body. 
Sir, if it were announced in the councils of the savages of the West, 
the Indian chief who announced it would be regarded as a man who 
had degraded himself below that position which entitled him to lead 
a brave and gallant people. 

I will read it again; and, mark you, Senators, this world will read 
it from now till doomsday; these words have become immortal, not 
because of their value, but because they mark that condition of polit- 
ical sentiment in this country espoused and acted upon by the other 
side and never once denounced or even dissented from on that side 
of the Chamber: 

aay Ging. that will beat down that party and build up our own is justifiable in 
mo. and in law. 

We have got your measure ; we see your purposes in your conduct. 
You have revealed to us how easy and how convenient it is for you 
to throw off all restraints of law and morals to “ beat down” an oppos- 
ing political party, consisting of nearly five millions of people, and for 
the purpose of buildingup yourown. Andif the Senate of the United 
States should be put into political harness for the purpose of execut- 
ing a plan like this, and these sovereign States or their embassadors 
here, great and small, should be required for forty days longer to sit 
here to prevent the consummation of a plan whose justification was 
—— only in the language that I have read, what else could I 

it but a prostitution of the Serate, and who will call me to task 
for saying that? I stand before the bar of this country accusing you 
not out of my own mouth, but out of yours. I present for its consid- 
eration this terrible announcement of your purposes and your creed, 
and I ask you either to deny it or to stand up to what that Senator has 
put upon you. 

The honorable Senator from Ohio would not reform the democratic 

rty ; he wants it destroyed. That has been the burning desire of 

is heart, I have no doubt. ever since he first found that it was the 
lion in his path to imperial power. That party will stay, sir. Four 
million four hundred and forty thousand men who voted in the last 
November election with the Bourbon democrats and for the Bourbon 
democrats will be apt to last, and that power is not going to perish 
in the coming days and years of this country; it will be found here 
as long as the people need protection. As long as the poor need a 
friend, as long as the helpless need a defender, as long as justice needs 
somebody to uphold its authority, as long as laws are enacted and 
are required to be obeyed, as long as they are recognized in the depth 
of the heart of society, these 4,440,000 Bourbon democrats and their 
successors will be in this country for the purpose, not of breaking 
down the republican party by any means whether constitutional or 
not or justifiable or not in law or morals, but for the purpose of 
breaking you down by exposing and opposing the infamy of the creed 
which you profess on this floor. : 

The Senator has had many plans for destroying the democratic 
party. The republican party on that side of the Chamber have had 
numerous plans for destroying the democratic party, and the more 
~~ war against it the more you fail, because you have not sought to 

reak it down with the force of truth and argument; you have not 
soughi to break it down by an appeal to the honest convictions of the 
great mass of the people of the United States; but you have always 
sought to break it down by trick and combination and coalition and 
arrangements like that which you are attempting to employ in this 
Senate to-day. They have resorted to a curions method of breaking 
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down the democratic party in Virginia, a very singular method. 
They find a little schism there upon a local question, and that out of 
the schism an unfortunate heat has grown up between persons who 
allowed themselves to indulge in debate upon it, and, like a jackal, 
slipping in behind while the majestic animals of the forest were 
warring over a capture, they propose to slip off with the spoil. 
They found a little division of sentiment in Virginia; they found 
some men there who had more ambition than they had the means of 
gratifying by their own unaided efforts, their skill in statesmanship, 
or the confidence the world had in their purposes and in their purity 
of motive, and they instantly seized upon one of these factions, nat- 
urally taking the weaker one, and they endeavored to incorporate it 
into their own body, and they have prophetically stated on this floor 
that there was no half-way ground, that the capture of the readjust- 
ers in Virginia is a capture out and out, including the side-arms of 
the officers, camp equipage, baggage, and all. The honorable Sena- 
tor from Ohio in proclaiming the nature of this conquest or capture 
declared that the Senator from Virginia could find no half-way ground 
and no stopping-place, and he at once received him into the bosom of 
the republican party, as was said here, unshriven and unaneled, with- 
out death and without repentance, as the honorable Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. VANCE] wittily observed. 

But it seems that there is a half-way ground somewhere, for the 
Senator from Virginia does not want quite at this moment of time 
to undergo the process of deglutition by which he is to be absorbed 
and become the lamb on the inside of the lion to which the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. BEck] referred, quoting from the Senator from 
New York, [Mr. CONKLING.] He is not ready yet to occupy that posi- 
tion. Doubtless after a while he expects to be so honored. We shall 
see in the coming future how long it will take the great anaconda of 
the republican party to swallow this small affair in Virginia. But, 
anticipating this, the Senator from Ohio knew very well that if he 
could get the Senator from Virginia and his party outside of the ranks. 
of the democratic party of this country it would take him but a short 
time to destroy him, it would require but a very brief moment of 
time to put him and his little squad hors du combat. He first swaps 
the carpet-bagger for the readjuster. He resorted to the tactics that 
the Indians sometimes resort to in the West when they want to get 
rid of their wives. They have there no law for divorce. An Indian 
cannot get rid of his wife except by her dgath or else by selling her. 
He has the right to sell, but the purchaser has the right to rescind the 
contract whenever he sees proper, and particularly as long as the 
tender which the vender received in exchange for the wife remains so 
that it can be returned. An Indian out West desiring to get rid of 
his wife refused to sell her out and out to another for money, fearing 
a rescission, but he swapped her off for a dog, and then he killed the dog, 
which prevented her return, and thus obtained a perfect divorce. So 
I must think itis that the Senator from Ohio and his friends on that 
side of the Chamber mean to treat this party. They mean to swap off 
their republican allies in Virginia, their “ grip-sack” friends down 
there, for the readjuster party, and then when they get the read- 
juster party in power for the purpose of preventing a restoration of 
the bans they intend to kill the readjuster party. That is the only 
way they can think of to dispose of this matter and get rid of the 
“ grip-sack” party. 

The truth is, Mr. President, the republican partyin the United States 
have found at last that their attempt to govern the Southern States 
through “ the grip-sack party,” as Mr. MAHONE calls them, or the car- 
pet-bag party, as we call them, is a failure. They are obliged to get 
some substitutes down there for the purpose of leading the negro 
hosts in the political campaigns of the country, and they think the 
best thing they can do now is to immolate and destroy the carpet- 
baggers in the South and substitute the readjusters in their place. 

I was utterly surprised the other day when I saw the honorable 
Senator from Louisiana, [Mr. KELLOGG,] the remaining soul, body, 
and bones of the Packard government, extending his arms in a death- 
like embrace to welcome his friend, the readjuster from Virginia. 
There was the old story of Damon and Pythias renewed. The Sena- 
tor from Virginia was scarcely warm in his seat till this last remain- 
ing remnant of the Packard government enwrapped him within his. 
tender folds and embraced him metaphorically until I thought they 


would die—a curious combination. Itis gps! unders on this 
side of the Chamber that the regi which is led by the Senator from 
Virginia, or which he thinks 


e is leading, is peaenee by that side 
of the Chamber to supplant the carpet-baggers and take their place 
in the administration of affairs in the local governments of the South. 
Why, sir, there is not anything more patent than the fact that they 
intend to deliver into the hands of the disaffected democrats in the 
South, whom they call independent democrats, all the governments 
of the States, and in consideration and in compensation for it they 
are to assist these gentlemen here in managing the great affairs of 
the nation. They are to keep you in power in the Federal Govern- 
ment, where you have the expenditure of $1,000,000 every day that 
shines upon the earth, and you are to turn over to them the local 
governments in the States of the South in order that they may play 
the role there which the carpet-baggers have played heretofore, and 
in order that they may bring back as far as need be, without regard 
to law and without regard to the restraints of morals, that condition 
of affairs which existed in the South for many years, and out of which 
we succeeded in extricating ourselves by the twofold appeal of prayer 
to God and appeal to the hearts of our honest countrymen in the North.. 
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How is it in Arkansas, where there is a distinct repudiation party 
running against the democratic pote in that State for the offices 
during the coming summer and fall? Your ey are as much organ- 
ized to-day in the assistance of that repudiation party as you are 
here in the assistance of the readjuster pew. It was so in Ten- 
nessee, and the repudiation movement in Tennessee received its im- 
pulse from the republican party. My honorable friend [Mr. Jack- 
SON] on the left knows it and bows his assent to the proposition. No 
man who understands the history of politics in Tennessee can deny 
it. How is it in Mississippi? An organization is being perfected in 
Mississippi by which the negro race as arace and as a body are to be 
placed in close coalition with what are called the independent dem- 
ocrats, and are to be sustained by the patronage of this Government 
in attempting to dislodge the government of the people of Mississippi. 
Similar combinations are forming in Louisiana. In my own State 
during the last November election all the power of the Federal Gov- 
ernment and its money as far as they chose to use it was employed in 
the northern district of Alabama for the purpose of defeating a dem- 
ocrat with a greenbacker, thereby showing that the business of the 
party is to use, wherever they can find it, a disaffected element among 
the democrats of the South, and, dropping all considerations of law 
and morals, to undertake, in the language of the honorable Senator 
from Ohio, to beat down the democratic party and to build up the 
republican party. 

And so it will be in every Southern State where you can find a foot- 
hold. It is precisely the same case that exists in Virginia, where, not- 
withstanding the effort made on the other side of this Chamber to 
plaster and smooth over the trouble about the nature of the enter- 
prise which the readjuster pu. iy is conducting there with reference 
to the debt, you are encouraging, as you well know, that party in 
Virginia, organized, as the Senator from that State told you yester- 
day, strictly with reference to local affairs and belonging to neither 
of the great parties of this country. re evening he under- 
took to announce his independence and that of his party from either 
of the great parties of this country, stating that he was here merely 
as the representative of that party. Let me read his words: 


I came here to represent that people, and, God willing, I intend to doit according 
to my best ability and my honest convictions. Whether the discharge of that duty 
shall lead me to act with the republican side of this Chamber or with the demo- 
cratic side, that is for me to judge and not to be suggested by a caucus. 


Before that he had said, in substance, that the readjuster party, of 
which he was a member, was his party ; that it was organized upon 
a particular phase of local politics; that it had no connection with 
either of the national parties and had refused to participate with 
either of the national parties in their last _ campaign. He had 
also said that the readjuster party, which he led at the time of his 
election to the Senate, had no representatives in the Cincinnati con- 
vention. In that I think the Senator’s memory was at fault, although 
it would be inappropriate, perhaps; for a Senator from another State 
to undertake to correct him about the history of his own State ; but, 
as well as I recollect about it, Mr. James Barbour, who was a read- 
juster, was president of the State convention that sent delegates to 
the Cincinnati convention from Virginia, and Mr. H. D. Allen was 
also, I believe, made permanent president of that body, or, at all 
events, he was an influential member of it, and the delegates from the 
State at saree both readjusters, were James Barbour and 8. H. 
Moffatt, the elegates at large of the regular democratic party being 
William Terry and John W. Daniel. 

So it goes, Mr, President, through the entire chapter. The words 
which I have quoted from the honorable Senator from Ohio will be- 
come more suggestive to the people of this country in the future 
attempts of this combination to legislate here. I do not know what 
measures they pro to carry into effect to accomplish their designs, 
but I can very well understand that, when there are no restraints of 
law or morals on a party thus united together in the government of 
this country, the people, referring to the experiences of the past, have 
much to dread from thiscombination. Sir, it was combinations of this 
kind which destroyed many of the best governments of the world, and 
the persecutions that men have endured from age to age and from 
generation to generation are due to the fact that the leadership of the 
great parties of this world was in the hands of men who renounced all 
obedience to law and morals in their dealing with their political antag- 
onists. It was that which bathed Lu Vendee in the blood of the 
peasantry. It was that which dismembered Poland and drove the 
majority of its population into exile in Siberia. It is that which 
carried into Siberia during the last year more than 16,000 exiles, 
of whom three-fourths were political prisoners. It was that which 
prompted the bloody assizes of England. It was that which has put 
the yoke of bondage ee the neck of Ireland, so that to-day she 
groans with inextinguishable grief beneath the hand of her oppressor. 
It was that which sent your carpet-baggers into the South, and it was 
that which put upon her a burden the like of which no people in this 
country or any other have ever before been required to bear. The 
man who will announce on the floor of the Senate that he is unre- 
strained by law or morals in beating down the opposing party or in 
building up his own is not one whit better than Cortez or Pizarro. 
His principles would lead him to the extermination of any man or set 
of men who opposed him. Left to himself, he would convert Alaska 
into another Siberia, where the ice and the sands alternating in their 
strife for the occupation of the country during the summer would 
drive the population to misery and death. 

Sir, in the light of this philosophy there is nothing that can be 


said in opposition to the will of a bare majority uncontrolled by law, 
unrestrained by morals, which would prevent them from doing what 
they desire to do. I would never have thought of charging this sen- 
timent upon that side of the Senate, but when it is asserted out of 
the mouth of your own leader I do not know any occasion that re- 
quires me to bate my breath in discussing the proposition. 

Sir, according to high republican authority the honorable Senator 
from Ohio has been some time preparing himself for an announce- 
ment of this kind. During the last year when the canvass was pro- 
ceeding for the candidacy of the republican party, when the conven- 
tions were about to be held and delegates were about to be selected 
from the South and North and East and West to represent the repub- 
lican party in the great convention at Chicago, the New York Times 
indulged in some remarks about the honorable Senator from Ohio 
which that paper states are based on facts, which I ask the Secretary 
to read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


Of the delegates to the Mississippi republican convention, eight were employés 
of the Treasury Department, six were postmasters or postal-route agents, and one 
was a United States district attorney. All these were, of course, Sherman men, 
since to hold a Federal office in the South and support any presidential candidate 
except the Secretary of the Treasury is to invite removal. They were aided by 
half a dozen outsiders, also in the employ of an indulgent people, whose money 
is used to the extent of at least $35,000 a year to galvanize Mr. Sherman's candi- 
dacy in Mississippi. Perhaps the discreet journalists in Ohio and New England 
who have been so greatly shocked by the suggestion that Mr. Sherman was not 
entirely without res nsibility for the peculiar transactions of brother-in-law Moul- 
ton may condescend to explain the tactics by which their immaculate candidate 
has pushed his candidacy in Mississippi. ‘These are, it is true, merely a repeti- 
tion of the shameless trickery practiced in North Carolina and Georgia, but as 
they ave, if possible, a little more impudent, they appear to challenge some sort 
of notice from the alleged reformers who have undertaken the somewhat delicate 
task of vouching for the statesmanship and political probity of the eminent trim- 
mer from Ohio. 

* * * - = “© 

It is well to make this statement in order that Mr. Sherinan may know just how 
much his friends bear for his sake. Further for his information, that of the civil- 
service-reform administration, and the public, it will not be amiss to give the 
following list of office-holders who conducted the Secretary’s Mississippi canvass. 
Those marked with a star were delegates to the convention. The others did good 
work on the outside: 


W. H. Gibbs,* census supervisor 
James Hill,* collector internal revenue. .......... ccceescecee sees ceceee - 


*| J. J. Spellman, deputy collector internal revenue 


W. D. Frazee,* ht collector internal revenue .... 

W. M. Hancock,* deputy collector internal revenue . . 

W. H. Noonan,* deputy collector internal revenue. ... 

Frank Hill,* deputy collector internal revenue 

W.H. Foote,* deputy collector internal revenue 

James D. Cesson,* deputy collector internal revenue 

J. P. Matthews,* deputy collector internal revenue 

We: Op SRD, SIREND:: a cicwewaidccnesessdevensbensscscenddecageebsdscnbecte 1, 000- 
E. W. Hall, alternate 1, 400 
J.L. a. United States marshal 

Thomas W. Hunt, United States marshal ............ 
Green C. Chandler,* United States district attorney . 
W. H. Kennon,* postmaster, about 

J. L. Wofford,* postmaster 

J. R. Smith,* postmaster 

H. R. Smith,* postmaster 

W. G. Henderson, collector customs 

I. N. Osborn, deputy collector customs 

W.H. Harney,* route agent, Post-Office Department 
N. D. Sneed,* route agent, Post-Office Department 


In addition to these were a number of messengers and minor “* hangers-on.” 


Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President, the New York Times is high au- 
thority in republican circles. If it stands for anything at all in its 
statements, the honorable Senator from Ohio was not wrong in stat- 
ing as his moral view of political action in this country that “any- 
thing that will beat down that party [the democratic] and build up 
our own [the republican ] is justifiable in morals and in law,” and he 
might have added that anything that will beat down an antagonist 
in my own party is justifiable in morals and in law. 

. While that canvass was going on there was another initial move- 
ment going on in the United States custom-house, which was called 
civil-service reform. It was a prelude to the Chicago convention. I 
turn to the celebrated civil-service order No. 1, and read it for the 
purpose of reminding the Senate of the very high ground which was 
taken by the administration of which the honorable Senator from 
Ohio was a prominent member: 


CIVIL-SERVICE ORDER NO. 1. 
EXECUTIVE MANSION, WASHINGTON, June 22, 1877. 

Si: I desire to call your attention to the following paragraph in a letter ad- 
dressed by me to the Secretary of the Treasury, on the conduct to be observed by 
the officers of the General Government in relation to the elections : 

“No officer shall be required or permitted to take part in the management of 
political organizations, caucuses, conventions, or election campaigns. Their right 
to vote and to express their views on public questions, either orally or through the 
press, is not denied, provided it does not interfere with the discharge of their offi- 
cial duties. No assessments for political purposes on officers or subordinates 
should be allowed,” 

This rule is applicable to every Department of the civil service. It should be 
understood by every officer of the General Government that he is expected to con- 
form his conduct to its requirements. 

Very respectfully, R. B. HAYES. 


That was indeed “ thundering in the index,” as the honorable Sen- 
ator from New York remarked the other day in reference to another 
matter, and it was followed by a book of history in which was writ- 
ten the weakest and feeblest performance in that line that I think 
was ever recorded in a book since books were first made. The Sen- 
ator from Ohio was a part of that administration, and while he was. 
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there, with this rule held out for the guidance of public officers of the 
Government of the United States in all the Departments, we find him, 
according to the New York Times, undertaking to use the employés 
of the Government, and in the pay of the Government, to conduct a 
personal canvass for him in Mississippi against other republicans. I 
do not wonder, after he has left that administration and come back 
to the Senate, that either in a moment of forgetfulness (for men 
sometimes in moments of forgetfulness get to be too candid in the 
expression of their opinions) or in a moment of boastful bravado and 
of imperious determination to sustain what he calls the power of a 
constitutional we: he has announced the odious doctrine on this 
floor that he would stop at nothing because of the constraint of law 
or of morals to carry into effect the purposes of his party, provided 
it would beat down the democratic party and build up the repub- 
lican party. 

Under the influence of this civil-service order No. 1 the honorable 
Senator from Ohio, when he was Secretary of the Treasury, address- 
ing a letter to Hon. William A. Wheeler, President of the Senate of the 
United States, in respect of an important public official who was col- 
lector of customs in New York and another who was naval officer, 
made the following observations, which are entirely in harmony with 
civil-service order No. 1, and entirely out of harmony with the declara- 
tions made the other day in the Senate : 

The third report shows that the gravest irregularities existedin the department 
of weighers and gaugers; that the larger number of the thirteen weighers and 
eight gaugers rendered but little, if any. panene service to the Government ; that 
the weighers’ fireman performed but little service; that the weighers’ clerks in 
some instances performed no duty; that in most, if not in all, the weighers’ offices 
men were hired as employés an assigned to do the work of the regular clerks; 
that the number of labors thus assigned varied from four to eight persons in 
each weighers’ office; that the men so assigned had but little duty to perform ; that 
persons were borne on the pay-rolls as laborers.as a reward for political services 
who performed no service we to sign their names to the rolls and receive their 
pay; that a part of the weighable merchandise was not weighed by the Govern- 
ment officers, but by city weighers, who furnished memoranda upon which the 
United States weighers rendered their returns; that a pore of the weighable goods 
were not age at all, but the marked weights on the packages were copied off 
and returned by the weighers as if weighed; that the weighers had adopted a 
schedule of irregular fees, which they illegally collected from merchants for spe- 
cial returns and copies of weights, delaying to make returns to the custom-house 
until the importers paid these irregular fees; that by reason of these irregularities 
the cost of weighing and gauging imported goods at the port of New York had 
inc to the enormous sum of $346,524.80 per annum. 

These evils were known to Collector Arthur, yet he made no attempt during his 
term of office to remedy them. * * * The existence of all these irregularities 
was subsequently verified by independent investigations made under my direction. 


What is the —— and pith of that accusation? It is that the 
men employed in these offices rendered but little service and that of 
a perfunctory character, but that they had permitted men to be as- 
signed to this duty who were borne upon the pay-rolls as laborers as 
a reward for political services. If that be wrong in the custom-house 
at New York and if that bea sufficient ground of accusation by a 
Secretary of the Treasury against a distinguished and a long-tried 
public officer, what must we say to the honorable Senator who was 
then Secretary of the Treasury when he comes back to the Senate 
and says that he will be glad to know that the officials of this Senate 
can be employed to control political elections in Virginia? Sir, it is 
time to pause and reflect a little as we go along in this debate. It is 
time to understand the reasons of our action. It is time to probe to 
the very bottom the motives of this proceeding and to understand 
whether or not any man in this country who has held a responsible 
official position has made the declarations I have quoted while hold- 
ing such position, and now in the Senate feels himself warranted in 
declaring that the employés of this body, who are chosen and paid 
only for the service of the people and the Senate, are to have offices 
conferred upon them not only as a means of influencing political ac- 
tion in the different States, but for the express purpose that they may 
have the power to do so. In the concluding part of the same letter 
the same honorable Senator, while Secretary of the Treasury, pro- 
ceeds as follows: 

It is respectfully submitted that, under the circumstances, the restoration of 
Messrs. Arthur and Cornell would be a serious injury to the public service, involv- 
ing a loss of public revenue and an increased revenue. It would establish a con- 
stant irritation and struggle between old abuses that existed and reforms that are 
sought to be accomplished. It would destroy the discipline of the Department ; 
for, after all, the collector of customs is but a subordinate of this Department, and, 
though possessed of great powers, can do but little without the sanction of the 
Secretary; but he may seriously obstruct the Department in the conduct of busi- 
ness according to its ideas and plans. 

IMPORTANCE OF THE NEW YORK COLLECTORSHIP. 


It has been the established custom that this great office should be held as an 
administrative office, like that of a Cabinet minister; for the officer who collects 
over two-thirds of the revenue from customs performs functions equal to those of 
a Cabinet minister ; but the law requires constant supervision and approval of his 
a ae = th Cade tote performed b hostili h 1 

re this ness y persons in hostility to the genera! 
pollay oF the Administration would create discord and contention where there 
ought to be unity and harmony. It would be unjust to the President and person- 
ally embarrassing to me in the discharge of my duties to have the office of col- 
lector of customs at New York held by one who will not perform his duties accord- 
ing to the general policy of the Department. 


Especially is this in point if the officers of any Department are 
employed for political purposes, and if the money paid to them out 
of the Treasury of the United States is to be perverted to the busi- 
ness of the corruption of elections, or even to the direct use of in- 
fluence by these officials. Did it never occur to the honorable Sena- 
tor that the men we are proposing to employ in the Senate are the 
mere servitors of this body, that they have very important official 
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connection with us, that they are under our control, that itis expected 
of them that according to law and every consideration of propriety 
of action they will faithfully obey the orders of the Senate? After 
men are brought into this Chamber and in such relations to us are 
they to announce their independence of the Senate, and say that 
neither morals nor law shall restrain them any more than they shall 
restrain their chief in what they please to do in thwarting the pur- 
poses of any man or set of men in this body? 

I will read from the message of President Hayes upon this same 
—- addressed to the Senate of the United States, and bearing 

ate the 31st of January, 1879: 

The custom-house in New York collects more than two-thirds of all the customs 
revenues of the Government. Its administration is a matter not only of local in- 
terest merely, but is ef great importance to the people of the whole country. For 
a long period of time it has been used to manage and control political affairs. 

The officers suspended by me are, and for several years have been, engaged in 
the active personal management of the party politics of the city and State of New 
York. The duties of the offices held by ‘done have been re; ed as of subordi- 
nate importance to their partisan work. Their offices have 
~ of the political machinery under their control. 

ouse a center of partisan political management. 

The custom-house is a business office. It should be conducted on business prin- 
ciples. General James, the postmaster of New York City, writing on this subject, 
says: ‘‘ The post-office is a business institution and should be runassuch. It is 
my deliberate judgment that I and my subordinates can do more for the party of 
our choice by giving the — of this city a good and efficient postal service, than 
by controlling primaries or dictating nominations.”” The New York eustoin-house 
should be placed on the same footing with the New York post-offiee. But under 
the suspended officers the eustom-house would be one of the prineipal political 
agencies in the State of New York. Toehange this, they profess tobeliers, would 
be, in the language of Mr. Cornell, in his response, ‘‘ to surrender their personal 
and political rights.” 

I have read enough of it to give emphasis to the proposition that 
the President of the United States and the Secretary of the Treasury 
both denounced, as being improper under the laws and spirit of our 
institutions, the employment of any of the officers of the Government 
of the United States for the mere purpose of affecting party politics. 

Now, sir, I would like to know how farthe honorable Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. MAHONE} is expected to assist inthis business. If we 
could have that question answered, we should perfectly understand 
what his relations are to this side of the Chamber and whether he is 
here, as he boasts, the representative of an independent party, refus- 
ing to go into the caucus of either party, standing upon his own 
party organization and outside of all others ; or whether he is here to 
give the influence of his counsel and his vote to purposes like that 
which are now uncovered before the Senate. If I could know in what 
way he would vote upon propositions respecting the punishment of 
Virginia’s judges, who may undertake to exeeute the constitution and 
laws of that State according to their oaths; if I could know what he 
means to do or is expected to do in reference to the jury-box, in refer- 
ence to the future employment of troops at the polls, in reference to 
the striking out of the representation of Southern States upon the 
false clamor of their having denied “a free ballot and a fair count” 
to the negroes of the South, upon the proposition to make a perma- 
nent reduction of the democratic power in this body and in the 
House—if I could know how far he intends to go in that direction, 
then I would not be doubting, perhaps, whether he was a democrat 
or a republican, and the honorable Senator from Ohio would feel 
more fully satisfied that he had pocketed his game or else had lost it. 

But is this coalition to stop with the organization of the Senate? 
Is the alliance to be broken the moment the honorable Senator’s 
friends are placed in position and office in the Senate, or is it expected 
to be a permanent alliance, offensive and defensive? There is no 
middle ground to be occupied in the Senate of the United States on 
questions like these, and I, for one, must be permitted to doubt, it 
makes no difference how bold and defiant the declarations may be, 
or how much they may be accompanied with threats or bravado, I 
must be permitted in my own conscience upon the facts to doubt 
whether this alliance is not a through and through arrangement, and 
whether it does not imply that the Senator, notwithstanding his an- 
nouncement of independence of caucuses on both sides, is not after 
all as much the slave of a caucus as any man on either side of this 
Chamber. The Senator announces that he has not been in either 
caucus and gives notice that he is not going into either caucus, and 
that it was expected that he would not. He is the luckiest man not 
to have any special political friends that I-ever knew. Not to have 
any political support from either party in this Chamber he is the 
most fortunate gentleman I ever met. The chairmanship of a lead- 
ing committee, important positions meee other committees, and dig- 
nities have been been conferred upon him at the expense of Senators 
on that side who have been serving here for years, men of ability 
and character known throughout this country and, some of them, 
throughont the world. They have been rudely displaced, set aside 
to make room for a gentleman whose present position cannot be ac- 
counted for except upon one of two hypotheses: one that he is the 
most gifted and most highly endowed man that America has yet re- 
vealed to an astonished people, or else some good friend who has the 
power to control and manage has provided the places for him. We 
must be permitted to judge of these things, lecause when you place 
astonishing facts before the human mind, they challenge inquiry, and 
when the solution becomes to us a matter of constitutional duty we 
cannot hesitate because the conclusion we arrive at may be disagree- 
able on the one hand or extravagantly flattering on the other. 

Is this new doctrine that the honorable Senator from Ohio has 
espoused for the first time on this floor a part of the readjuster doc- 
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trine? Does the credit belong to the readjustment party of Virginia 
to have discovered it and to promote the idea that itis the right and 
duty of Senators here to violate law and morals to beat down an op- 
posing party and build up your own? Sir, has it come to this that, 
toaccommodate that feature of southern politics (as it is called south- 
ern politics) which partakes of the nature of readjustment or repu- 
diation as you please to call it, that you have graded down the moral 
standard of the republican party to this low plane to gain this lit- 
tle squad of 31,000 readjusters in Virginia? Are the five millions of 
voting republicans in the United States to have imputed to them that 
doctrine which the honorable Senator from Ohio announced on this 
floor, merely because it is necessary to lower the standard of your 
party to be able to include men like these ? 

The honorable Senator from Ohio has been in many a contest and 
we have felt the weight of his handin the past. Iadmit it; and when 
he rises on the floor of the Sciate and makes an utterance like this 
we do not regard it as a merely unguarded expression. It is a trum- 
pet-sound in our ears and a tocsin of alarm. It comes to us with a 
force and weight that we cannot resist or avoid. We are obliged to 
understand that hereafter the immense power, not of that Senator 
only, but of all the Senators on that side, is to be used for the pur- 
pose of beating down the democracy of the country without respect 
to law or to morals. 

Mr. President, while this debate is going on in the Senate let us 
turn our eyes outside of this Chamber, and let us see whether the 
enunciation of doctrines like this, and the fruits of such doctrines, as 
displayed in the conduct of republicans on the other side of this 
Chamber on this particular resolution, meet the approbation of the 
people of this country. 

What is the condition of the actual relations between the people 
of the United States at this moment of time? Here is the Senate of 
the United States engaged in angry debate; thirty-eight men are 
speaking and voting against thirty-eight others, day in and day out, 
and there seems to be a settled conclusion on the minds of all that 
we shall stand here and debate and that no conclusive vote shall be 
taken upon the pending resolution. While this is going on the peo- 
that we represent and the States that we oe so far as I 

ow, are entirely in harmony with each other. I do not know of a 
State in the American Union that has a quarrel with any other State. 
T have not heard of a spiteful message that has been sent from the 
executive of one State to the executive of any other. I have not 
heard that there is any antagonism in fact or in feeling between the 
northern section and the southern section, or the eastern and western 
sections, if we are obliged to have sections in this country. We have 
peace and amity and harmony between the States. How is it among 
the ple? From the borders of Maine down to the peninsula of 
Florida, and from the easternmost shore of Massachusetts to Alaska, 
around all our borders and throughout the entire country, I hear of 
no bickerings and no strife. The people from my own State visit 
Massachusetts and Connecticut and New York to sell their produc- 
tions; they are well received, are heartily welcomed, entertained 
oftentimes with expensive and luxurious taste. There is no strife 
that I know of between the ple. The commercial men and the 
manufacturers of the East and of the North are preparing their goods 
to send them down to our country. They deal with each other in 
perfect security and confidence. The people of the Northwest send 
their provisions and crops to the South and exchange them for what 
we have to sell or the money we have to pay for them. From the 
city of Cincinnati, the chief city of the State of the honorable Sen- 
ator from Ohio, a railroad has been built by the corporate authorities 
at an expense of about thirty million dollars, going right down into 
the heart of the State that I have the honor in part to represent. 
What was the object of that great thoroughfare? It was to increase 
the facilities of intercourse between the people. While during the 
late presidential campaign heated and abusive speeches were made 
through the Northern and Northwestern States against the people of 
the South we listened with astonishment at the complaints that were 
being made against us, knowing they were not true, knowing that 
the very men who were sent to the South from all these great com- 
mercial and manufacturing establishments, and who visited every 
part of the South and inspected the condition of every community 
were taking back reports continually that utterly contradicted all 
these stories. Your trade with us increased. Our development has 
been great and progressive in consequence of it, and because of our 
own industry also. Senators must know, or if they do not the country 
knows, that the productions of the South could not have increased a 
hundred per cent. in the last twelve years, and its trade with the 
Northern States more than a hundred per cent.,if there had been in 
the South any condition which was hostile to the purposes of legit- 
imate and honorable government. 

These facts are a reproach to the condition of the Senate of the 
United States to-day, and a bitter reproach to those men who make 
it their business to get up on this floor and undertake to create ex- 
citement and prejudice against communities in the South that are 
ee do their duty, bier, under the laws of the country in 

rfect harmony with the people in all the rest of the country. Sir, 


thank God that the influence of the Senate of the United States is 
not yet powerful enough to disturb the harmony of the people of this 
country ; for whatever else we may think of ourselves, of the grand 
powers that are placed under our centrol here, the people understand 
that after all they hold the helm, and that at the ballot-box they can 
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control us. However we may allow our passions or our prejudices to 
abuse our judgment and warp our conduct, they, being at peace with 
each other and in harmony with each other throughout this land, will 
after awhile assert their power, and they will produce harmony in 
this body also. 

The honorable Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] has chosen for 
himself this bad eminence, and he is entitled to occupy it alone. He 
cannot get the American people to follow him in a declaration which 
invites them to set aside law and disregard morals to break down 
any political party. He says that every peste does these things. I 
deny it; and if every party did such things, such conduct is not 
worthy to be quoted on this floor as a precedent for its continuation. 
As my friend near me says, our experiment of self-government de- 
mands that we should prove to the world that we are capable of driv- 
ing out wrong and injustice wherever itmay exist. If thisis not our 
business here, we have got no business here. If we are only urging 
the bad conduct of one party as a justification for bad or worse con- 
duct on the part of another, then we abdicate the authority which 
the Constitution has placed in our hands and degrade the high offices 
that we occupy. 

If that side of the Chamber is stronger than this side of the Cham- 
ber constitutionally, as og claim to be, and which I dispute, what 
is the duty of that side of the Chamber toward us? It is not to beat 
us down; it is not to break us down; it is to consider questions in 
conjunction with us, to debate them with freedom, to vote upon them 
with candor and sincerity of purpose, and with a view to the good 
of the country, and not to place over us a set of men merely because 
you have the power, who you know are objectionable to this side of 
the Chamber and with whom we cannot have the relations that we 
would like to have with the officers of this body. Itis no part of the 
business of any majority here imperiously and arbitrarily to exercise 
this authority to the beating down of the other side or to their degra- 
dation in any sense whatever. It seems to me that if I had been on 
that side of the Chamber I should have had the floor before this to 
demand that one of the great committees of this body should have 
taken charge of this subject and should have inquired into the facts 
which cause this terrible uneasiness, not here alone, but among the 
people. Sirs, we are not entitled to be treated by you with imperious 
arrogance. There is not a State on this side of the Chamber, nor is 
there a Senator on this side of the Chamber, who is worthy of any 
such treatment. 

It has been time and again insidiously hinted that some of us do 
not hold the titles to our offices by legitimate elections. If you be- 
lieve that, bring forward your inquiries and see whether there is a 
Senator on this side of the Chamber who will ‘take shelter behind 
the plea of res adjudicata or former acquittal or former conviction. 
Can you afford that inquiry? We challenge you to it. We have 
got nothing around us or behind us that we would shut the door of 
inquiry upon or exclude the light of heaven from illuminating. In- 
timations do not prove anything in this body, and history cannot 
be made by mere assertions, especially by innuendoes, You can go 
deeper than that when you wish to try us. When you expect to put 
a gag upon us by crying out treason when we get up to vindicate 
the constitutional right and powers of minorities, we recall bow that 
same cry was raised in the house of burgesses in the peninsula of Vir- 
ginia and how it was met by an indignant people. Your Constitu- 
tion defines treason. There isnodoubtabout that. There is no man 
amenable to that charge who is not liable to be indicted in one of the 
courts of the country. When the Senator from Massachusetts [ Mr. 
Hoar] reiterated yesterday as a settled conclusion and conviction of 
his own mind that this side of the Chamber were in spirit traitors to 
the Constitution of the country, and intentional traitors, we under- 
stood it as being one of those outbreaks of the honorable Senator which 
I believe he has not got the constitutional ability to resist, an out- 
break of serious ill-temper ; for it is his habit, wherever he can find a 
spot or blotch on the body-politic of State or governmentin the South, 
to strut through it like a piece of proud flesh, and to demand the skill 
of the considerate surgeon. Treason, is it? 

As one of the reasons which has been urged for this new coalition 
between a thoroughly independent man who will not connect him- 
self with any party at all and the great republican ty is the de- 
mand of a free ballot and a fair count in elections. That matter has 
been very extensively discussed in the Senate; but has it never oc- 
curred to Senators that they are influencing somebody’s ballot when 
they pay a corps of hirelings here to go to Virginia to influence and 
control elections? If you want a free ballot keep your hands off the 
ballot. If you want a fair count keep your agents out of the field. 
Let the men who are employed here to serve the Senate in subordinate 
capacities remain here and perform their duties according to the law, 
and do not send them out for the pu of influencing the ballot in 
——— Yet while the Senators on that side pet up here and talk 
loudly and eloquently about a free ballot and a fair count, they admit 
themselves that they are concerned in what I call a conspiracy to place 
the power of the United States Senate and the money and influence 
that belong to these offices at work in the State of Virginia for the 
purpose of controlling elections in that State. It isa magnificent 
start you are taking for a free ballot and a faircount. If you will go 
deep enough into the Treasury of the United States, and it seems not 
to make any difference to you how deep you will go, and take enough 
money out of it to my State, I will assure you that you can hire 60,000 
negroes to vote for the repudiation of the debts of that State or any 
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other State, or to follow the Senator from Ohio in his newly devel- 
oped scheme of controlling the politics of this country without 
respect to law and without regard to restraint of morals. 

Some Senator rose the other day and suggested that after all a hard- 
ship would not be inflicted upon the officers of this body by turning 
them out, for the reason, as he said, that they were entirely willing 
to vote the whole amount of the pay to them just as if they had filled 
the offices until the commencement of the next session in December. 
Yes, you are very free, very liberal, and very kind with other peo- 
ple’s money ; but who gave to the Senate of the United States the 
right to go into the pockets of the people and take out salaries to 
pay one set of officers that you turn out and another set that you keep 
in for the same service? The proposition itself shows the absolute 
state of demoralization of the republican party. They are willing to 
go into the Treasury of the United States and, I will say, filch there- 
from (for it is nothing else) money enough to pay the full corps of 
officials for the Senate of the United States, who will not perform one 
hand’s turn of service from now until next December, provided we 
will consent to also employ and pay another set that they want 
in just now, not for the good of the public service, but merely for 
advancing their politics in a particular State. 

This may be considered by some as a small matter, but it takes 
sometimes avery littie pimple on a man’s cheek to convince the skilled 
observer that he has a malady in his system which will eat the mar- 
row out of every bone in his body. 

When you came with your proposition to us you supposed that the 
democratic party would be willing to go into the Treasury of the 
United States and take out of the people’s money enough to pay these 
officers until December provided we would let you have the control 
of another set to do the same business, they being brought here and 
sworn in, not for the purpose of serving the Senate, but for the pur- 
pose of serving a political party. 

This subject of a free ballot and a fair count is one that does not 
belong to sections, nor does it belong exclusively to the republican or 
the democratic party. Our election system in the United States is 
about as just, as fair, and as free as it is in England or in France, per- 
haps not more so; and in the South it is as fair as it is in the North. 
But the man is a Utopian and has no just conception of the realities of 
government who expects that any political party, embracing more 
than four million voters within its circle, would be able to conduct all 
the elections of this country without the intrusion of any fraud or 
irregularity into any of them. It is one of the evils of the system 
which it is impossible for us to root out, but which every honest and 
good man in the country sets himself diligently to try tocheck. Isay 
on the part of every Senator on this side of the Chamber, that there is 
not a man in the world who can lay his finger upon an act in which, 
by expressions or by his conduct, he has ever participated in any un- 
lawful or improper interference with the ballot-box. Neither repu- 
diation, nor ballots that are perverted, nor counts that are corrupted, 
have an advocate or a defender or an apologist on this side of the 
Chamber. We represent our own constituencies ; we come here as 
men who were elected, not with reference to the defense of the cor- 
ruptions of the ballot-box, not with reference to the repudiation of 
debts, State cr national. Being representatives of such people, it is 
enough that we should rise in our places and deny the impeachments, 
to be able to exonerate ourselves from the broad and sweeping de- 
nunciation of the Senator from Ohio, that it will not do to trust the 
democratic party of the United States to carry out their own profes- 
sions. 

Mr. Butler impeaches the elections in Massachusetts and Sen- 
ators on our side of the Chamber have impeached the elections in 
many of the Northern States. It is thoroughly well known that 
every important civil officer of this Government during the last 
presidential campaign actively exerted himself in the endeavor to 
control elections. As far as that was legitimate I have no objection 
to it; but it is equally well known that there was not an official, an 
employé, an officer of the Government of the United States here or 
elsewhere within the Union in the civil service who was not taxed 
in the last campaign a percentage upon his per diem or his salary 
for the purpose of collecting a fund with which to controi elections 
in this country. From the President of the United States down to 
the women who upon their knees scrub the floors of the Insane Asy- 
lum in this city, nobody was exempt from taxation for political 
purposes. The system was as perfect, as thorough, as inexorable as 
any system of taxation that was ever imposed upon the people of any 
State in the Union. 

Let me ask you what did you do with the millions of money which 
you collected thus by taxation out of the office-holders of this coun- 
try last year? Wheredid you use it? You had a terrible complaint 
against us, reaching back for ten, fifteen, or twenty years, ever since 
the enfranchisement of the negro race, that we would not allow them 
to vote, that we —— the ballot in one way and another. Why 
did you not use that money in these Southern States to protect a free 
ballot and afaircount? 1am not aware that a dollar of it went far- 
ther South than Hon. John Goode’s district, in Virginia. I know that 
some of it went there, and I happen to be informed of the orders' by 
which it went. Why did not you take these levies that you taxed 
out of the people elsewhere and use them in Southern States to secure 
this fair count and this free ballot? It was because you knew that 
there was no occasion todo it. You employed your money in Indiana 
and Ohio, in Maine and in New York. Wherever there was a doubt- 


ful State there your myrmidons flocked, loaded with money taxed out 
of men and women who were in Government employment. When you 
got to those States do you expect to convince the people that you 
made a legitimate and honorable use of this money? If you do you 
had better prepare yourselves and occupy the remaining part of your 
days in that labor, for the world is not going to believe it, though you 
might stand tiptoe and preach it from now to the dawn of eternity. 
We know as well as you know that the money which by the arbitrary 
system of levies upon the public officers of this country you gathered 
in these immense masses was used to influence the floating population 
of the large cities, and to pay professional ballot-box stuffers and 
Johnny Davenport for his cages and his chains to put upon the limbs 
of honest freemen. Knowing that as yon do, it is well enough for you 
to depart from your lines of defense and make an attack upon us, for 
well you understand when the people of the United States in organ- 
ized array assail your defenses you are obliged to go to the wall. I 
commend your strategy and your tacticsin coming out from your own 
camp to fight people upon ground that you select for them. 

I have sat here in the Senate recently (and it has not been until 
recently that I have had it to do) and listened to the horrible accounts 
that have been presented by various Senators, some drawn like that 
which the honorable Senator from Massachusetts drew out of ‘his 
pocket or else from his imagination about the gin-house that was 
burned in Mississippi. Some were like that; and then we have had 
bloody pictures. The Senator from Louisiana [Mr. KELLOGG] got up 
here and undertook to tell us horrible recitals of terrible murders, of 
bottoms of bays and lakes and creeks filled up with the bodies of 
slain republicans in Louisiana. We have had intimation after in- 
timation of such crimes in the South, and though our people have 
protested in every form in which a protest can be presented, it makes 
not the slightest impression to remove from us the stigma that all 
communities in the South are capable of inflicting upon an inferior 
race any sort of cruelty and outrage that the devilish malignity of 
the depraved human mind could invent. Weare denounced by States 
and sections. We are not given the benefit of a fair trial even to the 
extent of having a bill of particulars, but the broad indictment is 
made that all society in the South is corrupt and cruel. There never 
was a greater cruelty and injustice than that, and the men who per- 
petrate it will be at last compelled to understand that the people, 
though very credulous, especially in believing what they desire to 
believe, can never give them credit for veracity when they decline to 
come forward with their particulars, but make broad and sweeping 
accusations for the inculpation of whole communities in the South. 

Sir, they may be a very bad people, but I still thank God that myself 
and my children have the privilege of living among them. I do 
not know a people in all this world where I have been or of whomI 
have heard with whom I would prefer to have my posterity cast 
their lot rather than with the people of the Southern States. We 
do not boast much of ourselves either of learning or of genius, but 
there is an honest, homely simplicity of character and a love of truth 
pervading society in that country which prevents them from becom- 
ing the unjust accusers of other people and disturbers of the rights 
and privileges of other societies, and which gives them a just confi- 
dence that after all this world will do them credit in the days to come. 

lam going to read some remarks by the honorable Senator from 
New York [Mr. CONKLING] delivered on the floor of the Senate in 
respect to certain transactions in the city of New York, and then I 
will ask some Senator on that side to rise in his place and point tome 
a southern community in which it can be asserted by a Senator on 
this floor that such things have ever occurred. That Senator, on the 
24th of April, 1879, in the discussion of a measure then before the 
Senate, proceeded to say this: 

Th the autumn of that year— 

Eighteen hundred and seventy— 
an election was held for the choice of Representatives in Congress. 


That was in the city of New York, that great metropolis of the 
United States, that center from which comes forth, we are to suppose, 
every just and moral influence to control the people, as well as the 
financial power which regulates their affairs, the largest city in the 
Union, the center of American civilization, the focal point upon which 
every eye from every promontory of this world is directed when they 
want to understand American character. 


I see more than one friend near me who for himself and for others has reason 
even unto this day to remember that election and the apprehension which preceded 
it. It was the first time the law of 1870 had been put in force. Resistance was 
openly counseled. Democratic newspapers in New York advised that the officers 
of the law be pitched into the river. Disorder was afoot. Men, not wanting in 
bravery, and not republicans, dreaded the day. Bloodshed, arson, riot were feared. 
Ghastly spectacles were then fresh in memory. The draft riots had spread terror 
which Lod never died, and strong men shuddered when they remembered the bloody 
assizes of the democratic party. They had seen men and women, blind with party 
hate, dizzy and drunk with party madness, stab and burn and revel in murder and 
in mutilating the dead. They had seen an asylum for colored orphans made a 
funeral pile, and its smoke sent up from their Chxistian and im city to tell in 
heaven of the inhuman bigotry, the horrible barbarity of man. embering such 
sickening scenes, and dreading their repetition, they asked the President to protect 
them—to protect them with the beak and claw of national power. 


I defy any Senator on that side of the Chamber to rise in his place 
and point to me an instance where men and women in the South, 
white men and white women, drunk with madness and rage, have 
roved the streets stabbing and aap mutilating the dead, setting 
fire to orphan asylums where the children of blacks or whites were 
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assembled, and burning them until the smoke ascended to heaven to 
protest against bigotry and outlawry. 

Senators, until you can remove that spot put upon your own coun- 
try by one of your own Senators do not turn to us to point out 
the little peccadillos of whichsome of our forgetful and injudicious 
people in the heat of passion and burning with a senseof wrong have 
attempted, or on some occasions have been guilty. Get rid of the ac- 
cusations of Mr. Butler; get rid of the accusations of Mr. CONKLING; 
get rid of the accusations made by the whole democratic press of the 
North against your conduct in the last election; and then we will 
give you a free and fairopportunity tosit down with usand to counsel 
with us about our sins, and we will take your advice to the letter. 
You need not come at us with any hypocritical pretensions of your 
purity and excellence with a view to convince us that we must bow 
our heads to you and never make an inquiry as to what sort of men 
you are. When reformers begin to reform, to gain the slightest de- 
gree of respectability in the estimation of mankind they ought first 
to convince the world that they have started a reformation in their 
own lives. The most contemptible of all God’s creation is a non-re- 
formed reformer, 2 man barnacled with crime and sins, who comes 
out and preaches holiness and purity to others ! 

Has Virginia been derelict? If so, when was that? When was it 
that a free ballot and a fair count were denied in Virginia? What 
has given this sudden and unexpected spur to inquiry in regard to 
the affairs of Virginia, and has made this the great crisis in the his. 
tory of that State, which renders it necessary that a distinguished 
Senator should come out from the midst of those people and signalize 
his devotion to the cause of the Constitution and laws by proclaiming 
and declaiming against the abuse of a free ballot and a fair count? 

There was an election in Virginia last November, and there were 
three tickets in the field. There were a great many around the 
polls to watch. There was not a Bourbon democracy there who had 
control of the people of Virginia to do with the ballot-boxes what 
they pleased; but the election was held and the count was made, 
and no man on that side of the Chamber has risen in his place, and I 
<> that none will, to assert that in that election there was a single 
ballot which was not fairly cast, or that there was one which was 
cast and was not counted. What is the necessity, then, of this great 
reformation in Virginia politics? When did you make the discovery 
that it was necessary to hold the Senator from Virginia in your pro- 
tecting grasp in order to secure in that State a free ballot and a fair 
‘count 

Mr. President, we of the South have occasionally heard somethin 
about tissue ballots. I never saw one; I do not know that I woul 
recognize the article if I were to see it. The Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. DAwEs] bows. I have no doubt the Senator has one. It 
was an invention of his own people; his presses worked off the first 
issue ; they were sent to the South on a tour of ae reformation. 
They came in the name of God and morality; they came as a part of 
the reformation. 

The first time that I ever heard of a tissue ballot was at Peters- 
burgh, in Virginia; that was in 1874. I recollect the newspapers came 
out with entirely a new view of political management quite stunning 
to the gentlemen of the South; and when it was are upon what 
was then the conservative party of Ming cone that they had used them 
there was a feeling of intense disgust that ran eee every honor- 
able mind in the South that men who called themselves Virginians 
could be induced to resort to a trick so low as that. It was known 
as the Petersburgh method, and at a time when Petersburgh was 
under the ban, as it was termed. That method was afterward alleged 
by the republicans to have been continued. I am not prepared to 
admit it or to deny it, but I know the papers of the country rang 
with the accusation that the political methods of Petersburgh, in 
Virginia, were such as comported with that declaration of the hon- 
orable Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN, ] that to beat down a party 
it is right to do anything, whether justified or not by law or morals. 

Sappoee I should take that text as a justification of the alleged 
Petersburgh method of holding elections in Virginia, what would be 
the result? It would be that that side of the Chamber would be 
estopped from claiming that we were censurable for anything that 
was done in connection with an election, because if it is fair for you 
‘to do anything without respect to law or morals to break down the 
democratic party it would be quite as fair for us to use your own 
Weapons upon you, including your tissue ballots. 

This zeal about the tissue ballot in Virginia is entirely modern; 
and,so far as the Senator from Virginia is concerned, I think it is 
entirely new-born. When I have listened on the floor of the Senate 
to his infantile complaints about a free ballot and a fair count it has 
occurred to me that these wailings arose from the fact that, like 
Cesar, he had been suddenly brought into a fresh atmosphere by 
compulsion and found himself taken by surprise. That this idea of 
a free ballot and a fair count was entirely new to a Petersburgh 
man passes belief. 

What do the republicans of Virginia say about this business? I 
want to inform that side of the Senate of the complaints that have 
been made by the republicans of the United States against the Peters- 
bad method, and perhaps when they get hold of the complaints 
made by their party they may be able to bring to the contemplation 
of the country the reasons why they are so anxious now to adopt into 
their family the honorable Senator from Virginia because of his or- 
thodoxy on that subject. The republicans charge down there that 


the vote in Petersburgh, Virginia, for the years 1869 to 1874, was as 
follows: 























1869.—Walker, (democrat) .... 2.2... 02.005 cee eee cece eee eeee 1, 822 
EE A PIREIINOD. 6cdn ce arkat anton aginded Anna eeeneeas 2,781 

acne ch xe So cdi dds Reds CRORE Rad ile Sain deBawe 4, 603 
1873.—Kemper, (democrat)........... vib tune bal its ooniaia athe phate 2, 065 
TERE LROPUDINNGR) Lien iis seidncivincsnsesececsupeses 2, 295 

FOR ies ha dias eine SEU, o Like Sabin Wee aetei age 4, 360 
1874.—Greggory, (democrat) ...... 0.2205 seccee cco coeese ces 2, 483 
WRG ADODORIORD) 5.6.05 hiikinidith AVe Pill ves Wie e art 1,945 

OG Soaice. ic Aithdinaiiiiendaied mia teabcunaaneee 4, 428 


That was the way it stood up to 1874; showing that in tive years 
the democrats gained 661 votes, and the republicans lost 836 votes, 
the total vote being in 1869, 4,605; in 1873, 4,360; and in 1874, 
4,428. In November, 1874, W. H. H. Stowell was the republican can- 
didate, and William H. Mann was the democratic candidate for Con- 
gress. Mr. Mann is a readjuster, and was elected judge of Nottoway 
County as such by the same Legislature that elected Mr. MAHONE. 
Mann was sprung upon the republicans on the morning of the elec- 
tion, his name being borne in huge capitals on this delicate and fairy- 
like ticket, which is one inch and seven-eighths long by three-fourths 
of an inch wide. [Exhibiting.] I hope that the printer will be able 
to duplicate this, in the exact form in which it is, in the REcoRD. 
Perhaps the honorable Senator from Massachusetts would like to 
examine it; it is a kind of little joker; itis the readjuster ticket that 
was voted: 

City of Petersburg, 
Virginia, 
ELECTION, 
November 3rd, 1874. 





For Representative 
in Congress 
From 4th District : 


Wan. HL. Man, 


Nottoway County 


Stowell’s ticket had on it the eagle bird, and is four and one-half 
inches long by two inches and one-half wide. I have Stowell’s 
ticket here also. I will hand that to the Reporter to be inserted: 


Republican Ticket, 


PETERSBURG CITY. 





FOR CONGRESS, 
Fourth Congr’l District of Virginia, 
W. HH. H. STOWELL. 


Perhaps you would like to know why these small tickets were used. 
I will inform you out of the statutes of Virginia, and then perhi.»s 
the honorable Senator from Virginia can make some explanation of 
it that will make it clearer than I can. I read from page 160 of the 
Revised Code of Virginia, (1873.) I will omit the parts that are not 
necessary to be read in connection with the observations that I am 
now engaged in making: 

Tho canvass shall commence by taking out of the box the ballots unopened, 
(except so far as to ascertain whether each ballot is single,) and counting the same 
to ascertain whether the number of ballots corresponds with the number of names 
on the poll-books ; and if two or more separate ballots are found so folded together 
as to present the appearance of a 7 ballot, they shall be laid aside until the 
count of the ballots 1 completed. Then, if upon a comparison of the said count 
with the number of names of electors on the poll-books it appears that the two 
ballots thus folded together were cast by the same elector they shall be destroyed. 
If the ballots in the ballot-box are still found to exceed the number of the names 
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on the poll-books, then the whole of the ballots shall be replaced in the ballot-box ; 
and after the same shall be well shaken, the conductor, or one of the judges of the 
election, being blindfolded, shall draw therefrom a sufficient number of lots to 


— the same to a number equal to the number of names of electors on the poll- 


After listening to that statute you can very well understand why 
it was that for the premene of electing this famous readjuster, Mr. 
Mann, in Petersburgh, his ballot was one inch and seven-eighths of an 
inch long and three-fourths of an inch wide, and that Stowell’s ticket 
being four and one-half inches long and two and one-half inches wide, 
being put in the same box, there was an over-vote, a large over-vote, 
and Fan they drew out all the ballots and examined them that 
were folded together and Coamepet them, if they found any, and then 
they put them in the box and shook it well and they blindfolded one 
of the judges and he put his hand in the box and whether he drew 
the big ballot or the little one was a matter of taste and convenience 

to himself. That was the Petersburgh method, and at that time the 
honorable Senator from Virginia was a distinguished conservative 
democrat in that vicinity. Whether he had any connection with 
that Ido not know. He knows. He was a friend of Mann, the man 
who was voted for. The republicans down there complained that in 
every ward in the city of Petersburgh in that election the number of 
ballots found in the boxes exceeded the number of names upon the 
poll-list by from fifty to two hundred votes. There was no difficulty 
about Mr. Mann’s being elected on that occasion; he had no trouble 
in getting through. This was charged upon Mann by the republicans, 
not upon the Senator from Virginia; but after it had been charged 
upon him by the ep oes it is a remarkable thing that the repub- 
licans on that side of the House should be rejoicing over his conversion 
to readjustment and to republicanism. 

The next election was for State senator in 1875, when William E. 
Hinton, a readjuster, and Colonel Robert Bollin — the candidates, 
a very important election for a very important office. The republicans 
and part of the democrats supported Bolling. Hinton received 2,483 
votes and Bolling received 1,837 votes. And this same system was 
resorted to. It was then complained that the railroad company of 
which the Senator was president conveyed three hundred negroes out 
of the city of Petersburgh and so arranged that they could not get 
back to vote. Idonct know whether that complaint is just or not. 
The ‘republicans make it, and it is for them now to settle among 
themselves, as they have such a dear friend concerned, who is right 
and who is wrong about that business. That was a very violent con- 
test. That was the very spring of readjusterism in that part of Vir- 
ginia. It was then and there that party lines commenced to be drawn 
between the debt-payers and the readjusters in Virginia. 

Mr. William E. Cameron in 1880 was one of the electors for the 
State at ee on the independent readjuster ticket. Mr. Riddleberger 
and Mr. William E. Cameron were the two candidates of the read- 

juster party for the State at large on that electoral ticket. I desire 
now to call the attention of the Senate for the purpose of tracing 
along in the opinions of these various distinguished gentlemen who 
belong to the readjuster party their views on the subject of “a free 
ballot and a fair count,” their views on the subject of negro domina- 
tion, and their views also on the subject of repudiation; for you can- 
not accept Mr. MAHONE in your party and welcome him as you have 
done to your confidence without at the same time accepting and wel- 
coming in the same degree every readjuster in Virginia with whom 
he was associated, and especially those who speak officially for him 
and for his party. 

Now, I will read the readjuster electoral ticket for 1880 : 





RE-ADJUSTER TICKET. 
Election, November 2d, 1880. 








ELECTORS AT LARGE: 


William E. Cameron, 
H. H. Riddleberger. 





DISTRICT ELECTORS: 
~ District—Robert M. Mayo, 


William Lamb, 
3d - John 8. Wise, 
4th “ F. E. Buford, 
Sth “ William Powell, 
6th “ Wyatt M. Elliott, 
7th “ S. Brown Allen, 
= . N. B. Meade, 


James C. Taylor. 





FOR CONGRESS: 
FOURTH DISTRICT, 


JOSEPH JORGENSEN. 
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Jorgensen’s name is on this ticket for Congress. Now, let us see 
what are Mr. Cameron’s views on various topics. He was editor 
at one time of the Daily Index and afterward of the Evening Star, 
at Petersburgh. I will read an extract from his paper of February 19, 
1869, on the subject of the debt of the United States, and perhaps we 
shall find out from that the root of this business, we shall find out 
from that the start of readjusterism, and we shall beable to ascertain 
by comparing views then and now whether readjusterism is impor- 
tant with respect tothe treatment that it would bestow upon the public 
debt of the United States or any other debt. The heading of the 
article is “The national debt treated facetiously ;” and it is: 


The Tribune thus amuses itself over a proposition of one of its co: 
“A correspondent 





ndents : 
vely proposes the payment of our national debt by volun- 
tary subscriptions. fie sovabiy ae Phat a shinplaster collection some bright 
Sunday morning in the churches would suffice. Finally he suggests that we send 
him the Tribune a year or so, ‘for this valuable idea.’ We respectfully but most 
positively decline. Our — for paying off the debt is only worth five cents, but 
that is five times as much as the cash value of any competitor. Its outlines are: 1. 
More workers, few idlers. 2. More productive industry and less gold and stock 
gambling. 3. Larger exports, ormuch smaller imports, or both. 4. More Federal 
revenue and less expenditure. 5. Begin topay off the debt at once, and keep doing 
it so as to be able to fund our five-twenties at a lower rate of interest. We value 
these propositions at one cent each, not because they are not important but be- 
cause they are so obvious that any honest, sensible person could have developed 
them as well as we have done.” 


Now says Mr. Cameron of the Index in commenting on that article 
in the Tribune : 


It is pratifying to see Greeley, the friend of humanity, take the matter of our 
national debt so easily. It is gratifying to see the modest value which he places 
on his own plan for its liquidation—but modest as it is, it is half a dime too high. 
The real —_ before the people is not how to pay the debt, but how not to 
ay it. There is such a neat and expeditious way of getting rid of this intolera- 
le burden altogether that to discuss the best means of carrying it further does 


seem like ludicrous trifling, no amount of which can have appreciable value. The 
debt must and will be repudiated. 


Ido not know how far Mr. Cameron, the elector for the State at 
large on the readjuster ticket, has had his opinions modified and re- 
formed by association with the honorable Senator from Virginia, or 
how far they will be modified if he should associate long with that 
Senator in his alliance with the republicans in this Chamber: but his 
was a bad start for a debt-payer; and it was because the South had in 
its midst a few men like this who were blatant in forcing their views 
before the world that we have been accused of being pepesieons, 
when we have, in fact, had to sacrifice all that man could find in his 
reach to make a sacrifice of in order to be able to countervail and 
counteract such sentiments as these. 

At the time these contested and heated elections were held at 
Petersburgh Mr. Cameron was there working side by side in the 
harness with the honorable Senator from Virginia. In his issue of 
the Evening Star, of Petersburgh, of September 21, 1875, he says: 

No people ever Senlere’ amore noble endurance and determination than was 
put forth by the people of ae under the long black years of negro domi- 
nation, and none ever made a more splendid exhibition of energetic resolution than 
that which they put forth in the spring of 1874, when with serried masses and un- 
broken tread they marched upon the despoilers and hurled them from the seats of 
power their ignorance and dishonesty had defiled. 

That is a bad start for a readjuster who now professes to be so ex- 
traordinarily affectionate toward the negro race, and yet he was in 
1880 a candidate for elector at large upon the Mahone ticket. On 
the 22d of September, 1875, he said this: 

Others must act up to the conscience and light they possess; for ourselves we 
hold our older slogan: Fusion of the whites against the solid enmity of the blacks. 

There is ee color line drawn with a distinctness and energy that 
I have rarely seen excelled by the penof any southerneditor. Octo- 
ber 1, 1875, he said: 


‘We want no better reason for opposing Mr. Bolling than that the radicals and 
their negro followers support him. Is that not cause enough ? 


On October 5, 1875, he said : 


It is one thing for the conservative organization, founded by white men for the 
protection of the whites, to accept the votes of negroes who believe that the in- 
telligence of the Commonwealth should rule. It is quite another thing for men 
who seek the disruption of that organization and who rebel against its mandates 
to seek negro assistance to ae their purpose. It is one thing for a ma- 
jority of white people to accept aid coming from any source. It is another and a 
distinct matter that a minority of the whites should rely on negro aid to overcome 
a majority of their own race. 


On the 7th of October, 1875, in the same paper he said: 


Yet to-day in Petersburgh, in Virginia, there are those > gain hands with 
a@ crew who have only lacked ee, to visit upon us the ills which their 
brethren have heaped mountain high upon the helpless people of less favored com- 
munities. Even here we have had experience enough to give us a foretaste of what 
to expect if the radicals ever achieve political supremacy. 


On October 16, 1875, he said: 


The independent programme as to radicalism : endure ; then pity ; then embrace. 
Do you oat to breale up the conservative ascendency in Pelersbargh, and have 


negro policemen, and t-bag officials, and an irresponsible council, and colored 
tondheae Ei ties ee eckeals | ” es 


On October 20, 1875, he said in the same paper: 


And yet the Petersburgh bolters are willing to make a gap in the organization 
and to weaken its authority and prestige simply to overcome a candidate (Hunter) 
distasteful to a minority of the party here. Nay, more, they are willing to borrow 
negro assistance to accomplish the injury to the State. And yet they claim to be 
conservative and ask white men to vote with them. 


On November 3, 1875, he said this : 


For five years and everywhere the supremacy of the party sustained by these 
black people has invariably resulted in plunder, oppression, and social lowering of 
the intelligent and virtuous citizen over whom they had usurped control. 
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On November 5, 1875, he said : 


Conservatives and negroes, a nice combination truly. Verily our former friends 
have “stooped to conquer.’ Richards and Van Auken will be very much disa) 
pointed on Tuesda; ht if it shall be found that Hunter has beenelected. Sa 
news as that will drive iron into the souls of the ressors of our brethren, the 
feeders on our substance, and the persecutors of our registrars and judges. But 
all true conservatives rejoice atit. Dothe white people of Petersburgh wish 
tolabor for the satisfaction of radical leaders ? 

T suppose, Mr. President, that that is a sufficient introduction of that 
gentleman as an elector for the State at large upon the Mahone ticket 
to give you an idea of the bond of union between him and the Sena- 
tor from Virginia, and it will be enough to give this country an idea 
of the bond of union between you and the Senator from Virginia. 
You who F qeonen to love the negro, you who profess to love “a free 
ballot and a fair count,” you who profess to detest repudiation, now 
ally yourselves with him, not for the one vote of the honorable Sena- 
tor in this Chamber, but because of the power that he is tee to 

ossess in the State of Virginia to carry another vote into this body. 
ere is the bond of union between you—there is the platform. 

Well, sir, it — well be supposed that editorials of that kind, 
coming from the leading readjuster paper in Petersburgh, would pro- 
duce certain rough results, and it is no wonder to me that in the later 
elections in Petersburgh it is charged by the republicans that white 
men there belonging to the readjuster party had invaded every _ 
cinct in Petersburgh and violently torn the books from the hands of 
the book-holders of the — party, the Jorgensen men, those 
who were there to guard the ballot-box and who had made memor- 
anda for the purpose of preventing the voting of tissue ballots. Why, 
sir, it is perfectly well known in Virginia that Petersburgh is the very 
nest of this tissue-ballot business. I will not make charges and ac- 
cusations upon my own knowledge as to matters of which I do not 
know anything personally, but I will say this: I have before me a 
paper which shows that the honorable Senator from Virginia was the 
president of the congressional club in Petersburgh and for that dis- 
trict, and the republicans menee that while he was the president 
of that club, and while that club had the issuing of the tickets, the 
ballot-boxes of that district were stuffed with tissue ballots. 

I must suppose, of course, that the president of that club was entirely 
ignorant of this business; otherwise this enlightened and excellent 
body of gentlemen on the other side of the Chamber would never have 
received him with open arms, at the same time boasting that they 
did so because he was not a man who was willing to tolerate tissue 
ballots or any other interruption of the ballot or of the honest mak- 
ing of a fair count. I give you republican complaints; I do not know 
what they are worth, but the whole air was full of them. 

Mr. President, the honorable Senator from Ohio found one other 
reason why we were to be exposed to anything that he saw proper to do 
orsay about us without respect to law or morals, and that was included 
in the important fact that he took the liberty of calling us “ Bourbon 
democrats.” Some Senator, I believe it was the honorable Senator 
from North Carolina, [Mr. VANcE,] remarked that he had no use 
for a democrat that had to have a surname or handle to his name. 
Throughout the length and breadth of this great land, where we 
divide great States with you, like New York, by a very few thousand 
votes, and others by a very few hundred votes, and where the total 
vote between the two oe is divided by less than three thousand 
difference, I believe—throughout all this land those who belong to 
the political alliance call themselves democrats. They are not new- 
light democrats, or independent democrats, or anything else but the 
men who rally under that great creed which has stood as the monu- 
ment of the democratic party in the history of this country from its 
foundation down to the present time. Yet the Senator from Ohio 
seems to delight in calling all these millions Bourbon democrats. 

What is a “ Bourbon democrat ?”’ 

The Senator from Ohio employs Talleyrand’s celebrated witicism 
to describe us as “‘ democrats who learn nothing and forget nothing.’’ 
We cheerfully accept his definition, and would be glad if he enjoyed 
the honor of having been its author. There is at least an idea of in- 
tegrity in such a character, though it may better become a fool than 
a wise man. That is a better character after all than that of a man 
who is wiser in his day and generation than the children of light, 
“who is all things to all men” that he may win men to the repub- 
lican party, or than that of the man who is ready to be won to any 
party in order that he may make unto himself “friends of the Mam- 
mon of unrighteousness.” 

The complaint that we learn nothing is just when it is made in 
connection with the fact that we have not been willing to adopt the 
discoveries in the art of government which the republicans have 
made in the last twenty years. I rejoice that there are some new in- 
ventions of radicalism which we cannot be schooled into eepstes : 

1. We cannot be taught that there is a power in this country higher 
than the Constitution. 

2. We cannot understand that the oaths we took to support the 
Constitution are relieved when we come in view of a party necessity 
which cannot be fulfilled without the abrogation of the Constitution. 

3. We cannot comprehend that any burden can justly be laid on the 
people that mere party success may require. 

4. In our ignorance we cannot believe that the offices were not 
created for the service of the people, whose money is gathered by tax 
collectors for their support, but for the pu of rewarding the 
henchmen and retainers of political barons who claim the perpetual 


lease of power, and the right to use the offices to perpetuate their 
hold upon it. 

_5. To our stupidity it is incomprehensible that any man has the 
right to a out the rights of another without his being afforded 
constitutional redress. 

6. We dread to believe that the Army is the proper custodian of 
the ballot, or the proper judge of the elections. 

7. In the innocence of our reverence for what we consider the 
sheet-anchor of our liberties we spurn the doctrine that the judicial 
department must prejudge the elections of Senators and members of 
the House, and also the officers of State governments, and so destroy 
constitutional rights reserved to the legislative department by em- 
ploying its deputies to visit the polls and there to decide, without 
appeal. who shall vote and what votes shall be counted. 

. We take alarm at the suggestion that the great corporations of 
the land, in addition to their valuable and cnaeabee privileges and 
immunities, shall also enjoy the monopoly of every product in every 
market in the country, and price the toil of the people at arbitrary 
sums. 

9. In the name of the fathers of constitutional government we 
repel the thought that States, as well as men, may be disfranchised 
at the will of Con \ 

10. Our convictions and sentiments are in arms against the horri- 
ble heresy that the judiciary is to be used as a mere machine of 
party politics, and that judges shall be appointed only because of 
the distinction they have won in the most disreputable employment 
of mere partisanship. 

11. With shame and dis gust we feel that we are to be made unwill- 
ing witnesses to the fact that fraud and corruption are the canon- 
ized saints of the political calendar, and when they are carried in the 
procession of the saints every knee must bow and every tongue be 
silent, except to say “Thy will be done. ” , 

12. We protest in the name of the people whose love of justice still 
survives thatitis false thateither citizens or Senators are worthy to be 
charged with treason who speak against or vote against the power of 
a bare majority surreptitiously gained and used for the abuse of the 
right of any State, without constraint or interference by Congress, 
to express its free and untrammeled voice in the selection of its rep- 
resentatives to this body or the other House. 

The Bourbon democracy are incapable of learning that either of 
these twelve capital sins, which comprise the leading features of the 
creed of this readjusted radical republican party, are worthy of their 
adoption so long as they are recognized as free American citizens. So 
much for our capacity to learn the new teachings of the readjusted 
radical party. 

It is said we can forget nothing. Would to God that we could for- 
getsome things. Wecan forgive, and in our hearts we have forgiven 
ae 7 when God made man in His image he did not make him to 

orget ; 

Coming to the time when the republican party really crystallized 
in its present organization—in the year 1865—and going back no fur- 
ther, what is it in connection with the history of the Government 
under the control of that party that we are required to forget ? 

The mighty compass of the historian’s field of inquiry will never 
embrace a tittle of the horrible wrongs we have been compelled to 
endure and are now required to forget. 

Not speaking of the South, but of the whole country, its Constitu- 
tion, its laws, and its traditions, let us recur to a few of the leading 
crimes of the radical party against all of these, of which we are never 
to speak or to think except upon pain of being denounced as traitors 
and stigmatized as Bourbons. . 

I could ocempy hours and days in the simple recital of the crimes 
committed under the guise of reconstruction; but on the 16th of 
January last I had the honor to speak before the Senate on this sub- 
ject, in a very imperfect manner, it is true, but sufficiently to outline 
the sufferings of the South under that system, and to draw the atten- 
tion of the inquirer to the disastrous effects of that policy upon the 
States of the North. No reply has been considered necessary to what 
I then said, and I let it stand until there is some attempt at denial 
or explanation of the facts I then oe forward. Froude, in his 
admirable sketch of Julius Cesar, says that the attempt of the Roman 
Republic (in a somewhat similar manner) to govern its dependencies 
necessarily converted the republic into an empire, for the reason 
that no free constitutional government can rule subject States and 

rovinces without the entire discredit of the principles on which it 
is founded. The freedom of the government means the freedom of 
the governed ; when the governed are free the people must govern 
themselves, and to de this they must be relatively and proportion- 
ately equal in the rights, powers, and privileges which the govern- 
ment is ordained to establish and protect. 

The reconstruction measures violated these laws of political econ- 
omy, and this violation was almost as dangerous to the governing 
States as it was to the States that were governed. They exasper- 
ated the people of the subject States, and covered them with the 
shame of degradation from an eminent position of honor and power 
to so low a condition that to call them States was an insulting 
mockery, while they encouraged the governing States in assumption. 
of power that made them dangerous: ant. It was after the 
governing States under ee oy lead had first felt the intoxication. 
of unrestrained power and the first imperial triumph over conquered: 
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sister States had purpled their history with imperial crime that the 
real purpose and mission of the republican party began fully to re- 
veal itself. In its career of wild debauchery it made a history that 
democrats cannot forget even under the pain of being stigmatized 
with the fearful epithet of “Bourbon.” Let us recall a few of the 
remembrances that time can never efface : 

1. We cannot forget that the States were coerced to adopt the four- 
teenth and fifteenth amendments, but we faithfully remember them 
to keep their commandments. 

2. We cannot forget in the South that in doing this we were com- 

elled to dishonor our dead in their graves and our living heroes who 
had nothing left worth living for but the honor they had won by 
their sufferings in a cause that we believed was right and worthy of 
the holiest sacrifice. 

3. We cannot forget to thank you for the high consideration you 
have bestowed on the “lost cause” by receiving with open arms 
Mosby and Longstreet and MAHONE, none of whom have breathed a 
sigh for forgiveness for what you have always alleged was treason 
and rebellion. They have never recanted or repented, and are to-day 
what they were twenty years ago, “rebels and traitors,” if there were 
ever any such in the South. 

In their persons the whole southern people stand vindicated by 
your voluntary act; and in conferring honors on them you inflict 
upon yourselves the reproach of having slandered and abused them 
and us for twenty years. We hope that Mr. Garfield will not prove 
himself so intensely a Bourbon as not to be able now to reverse his 
statement that he would never shake hands across the bloody chasm, 
or any other chasm, with an unrepentant and unpardoned rebel. It 
is due to surrounding circumstances that he should yield that harsh 
declaration to the softer sentiment now pervading the republican 
side of the Senate. He required repentance and an open confession 
of treason as a condition of his reconciliation to the rebel traitors 
of the South, while you are willing that a Harry Hotspur of the 
rebel brigadiers shall strut out on the floor of the Senate and shake 
his fingers in your faces while he ejaculates his defiance in your cars 
that be should never recant or apologize for anything; provided he 
will make promises not of future repentance but of “ good works” 
in bringing back to you again the scepter of absolute power you so 
much love to wield. 

4. We cannot forget that you attempted to impeach Andrew John- 
son, President of the United States, because he held the Constitution 
to be of higher authority than your imperious will, and attempted to 
protect the States and the people against your cruel demand for their 
immolation ; and that you ignominiously failed. 

5. We cannot forget that you made war upon a peaceful and pros- 
trate people after they had surrendered ; that by arms you destroyed 
their chartered rights and common law inheritance of liberty, violated 
the sanctuary of their homes, violated their rights of perscnal secu- 
rity, despoiled them of their goods, and confiscated their lands, de- 
citizenized them by ex post facto laws as to their rights of voting, hold- 
ing office, and sitting as jurors in the courts, after you had invited their 
assistance and they had given it in so amending the Constitution of 
the United States as to destroy three thousand millions of property, 
much of which they had purchased from you and paid you for. 

6. We cannot forget how you entered peaceful States with your 
armies and with the bayonet drove out every officer, high and low, 
that had been elected by the people and qualified according to law, 
and filled their i with appointees who were selected by military 
commanders and commissioned by adjutant-generals; how you assem- 
bled Legislatures with the drum calls of military corps, selected 
their membership by the assistance of armed sentinels at the doors of 
State capitols, purged out such as were of doubtful politics by the aid 
of provost guards, and disbanded and dispersed entire legislative 
bodies when their presence was inconvenient to the military author- 
ities. Wo remember, yes, we cannot forget, that while the Constitu- 
tion provides that the military shall be subordinate to the civil power 
the republican party has reversed these grand utterances, and has not 
hesitated to make the military the ruling power whenever it suited 
their purposes. 

7. We cannot forget the ruin and desolation of a beautiful land 
under the hot scourge of republican hate, which, like a sirocco, swept 
across its bosom scorching, withering, blasting, uprooting, and de- 
stroying the works of its people, leaving them not even the means 
of subsistence. We cannot forget the anguish of the innocent, the 
sufferings of the old and helpless, or the indignation of the strong 
and youthful who had laid down their arms to accept an honorable 
allegiance, only to find that it was the chains of slavery and the 
badge of degradation, and not the bonds of fraternity, which they 
had been deceived into fastening upon their limbs. 

8. We cannot forget our debt of gratitude to many republicans of 
the North and to the Bourbon democracy of the North for its sym- 

athy for us in those years of persecution and calamity which fol- 

owed the surrender to military power. We cannot forget such men 
as Seymour and Greeley and Hancock, for whom we voted as north- 
ern men, as men opposed to all our views which led to and resulted 
in the great civil war, but who were true to the Constitution when 
it st for our protection, after we had surrendered, as they were 
true to the cause and the armies that restored the whole country to 
its sway. 
9. We cannot forget that the republican party under the lead of 
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the Senator from Ohio [Mr. emer by a single act of Congress 
increased the burden of the public debt by more than six hun- 
dred millions of dollars,and by demonetizing silver took from the 
people at least one-fourth of their power to carry that heavy burden, 
and struck down the most important industry of the times—the 
production of silver from our great mines. Who can forget the ter- 
rible impoverishment of the people, and the enormous increase of 
wealth in the hands of the favored few whose servants the Congress 
became? 

10. We have not forgotten the Santo Domingo business, or the 
Pacific mail subsidy, or the Leet and Stocking frauds, or the millions 
squandered in the Navy Department on the Secors and Catletts, and 
on a nest of procurers. 

11. We have not forgotten Black Friday, or the fact that it lifted 
Fisk and Corbin into great wealth and Jay Gould into a position 
where he is more powerful to-day than the President, while it sunk 
thousands of worthy and innocent men, women, and children into 
poverty and wretchedness. ; 

12. We have not forgotten that the republican party in the twenty 
years of its rule has granted to railroads out of the public domain 
291,758 square miles of land, worth at the average of $2.50 per acre 
more than $700,000,000, embracing an area larger than the thirteen 
States of Ohio, Pennsylvania, New York, New Jersey, Indiana, Mary- 
land, Delaware, Connecticut, Rhode Island, Massachusetts, Vermont, 
Maine, and New Hampshire. 

13. We have not forgotten Babcock, or McDonald, Joyce, McKee, 
or Avery, and the whisky ring, which for a time seemed to have 
more power than the Government. 

14. We have not forgotten Belknap and the post-traderships, the 
Indian ring, the moth swindle, or the Sanborn frauds. 

15. We have not forgotten the Freedman’s Bank, or the robbery of 
the negroes of their little savings throughout the country. The 
Credit Mobilier and the illustrious names connected historically with 
that infamy are not lost to memory, nor will they ever escape the 
contempt of the Bourbon democrat. 

16. We have not forgotten Durell and his midnight order to arrest 
the Legislature of Louisiana, or the military and naval expeditions 
prepared in advance to support it. 

17. We have not forgotten the “ free ballot and the fair count” of 
the Louisiana returning boards. All who participated in that scheme, 
in whatever capacity, on the side of the republican party, have had 
their names and memory perpetuated on the pay-rolls of a grateful 
country; and the Eliza Pinkstons and the Agnes Jenkses and the 
James E. Andersons and Don Webers are to live, as parasites live 
and flourish, on the decaying trunks of some of the sturdiest reputa- 
tions in the history of the times. 

18. We have not forgotten the great electoral commission or its 
work. It does not require a Bourbon’s memory to keep alive the sad 
and disgraceful memory of that act, by which millions of free ballots 
were annulled by a false count and the sovereign voice of a con- 
stitutional majority, first of the people and then of the electors 
appointed by their votes, was reversed and held for naught. 

It is because we have not accepted the doctrines and metkods of 
the republican party, to some of which I have referred, as substitutes 
for the doctrines and methods of the Constitution ; and because we 
cannot forget the history of that party, a portion of which I have 
adverted to, that the Senator from Ohio has seen fit to ascend to what 
he seems to consider the very climax of eloquent denunciation, and 
to stigmatize us as Bourbon democracy. 

Let me say to the Senator that we prefer the ignorance of Jeffer- 
son, Madison, and Jackson to the wisdom cf Thad. Stevens, Durell, 
and J. Madison Wells, and we prefer to remember the wrongs done 
to gur country as a means of avoiding such painful experiences in 
the future, rather than to slumber in forgetfulness in the lap of the 
Delilah of the republican party, from which we can only arise when 
we have been shorn of all strength and are ready to be treacher- 
ously delivered into the hands of the destroyer. 

For one I must say that I feel that the rights, liberties, and pros- 
perity of the people of Alabama are as safe in the keeping of the 
thirty-seven Bourbon democrats on this side of the Chamber as 
they would be in the hands of the best thirty-seven men, including 
the readjusters, who were ever found or will be found hereafter in the 
ranks of the republican party. Iam proud of the association with 
these thirty-seven Bourbon democrats, not one of whom has ever 
attempted to sustain a fraud or an outrage against the rights of the 
people, or has ever failed to lend his assistance to the preservation 
of their constitutional rights. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, at the end of what was known or must 
now be classed as the war of the rebellion because it was unsuccess- 
ful, the Government of the United States was in the hands and under 
the control of the eee party, and I admit they had very diffi- 
cult problems to deal with in reorganizing the machinery of govern- 
ment and putting it into operation again. Whether they dealt wisely 
or unwisely has been a question for the people to determine and is 
yet a question of debate. They thought proper to pass what were 
termed the reconstruction bills into laws. Those acts disfranchised 
and drove from the ballot-box, in the elections for theconventions that 
were to form constitutions for the southern poonte to live under, 
probably two hundred thousand of the most intelligent, cultivated, 
and educated people of the South, including all persons who had ever 
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taken an oath in any office to support the Constitution of the United 
States and had afterward in any way whatever aided the war of the 
rebellion. I fell in that class, and I stood by and saw my negroes, or 
those that had been mine, vote in the election for members of the con- 
vention who were to form a constitution under which I was to live 
while I was excluded from the polls. There may have been—I do not 
say there was not—“‘a fair count” then, but there was not a very 
“free ballot.” It was free, however, to all the males of the colored 
race who were twenty-one years of age and upward. They all had 
the right to come to the ballot-box and exercise the suffrage; I think 
they were generally there. 

At a subsequent period, however, the grave question arose as to 
‘whether these mere acts of Congress were enough on this subject, 
and it was found by the republican party that it was necessary to pro- 
pose a constitutional amendment that would guarantee to all persons, 
without regard to race, color, or previous condition of servitude, equal 
rights at the ballot-box. 

hese measures were regarded very hard measures by the people 
of the South. I thought so; but having taken part in what is to be 
termed the rebellion, I recognized the Government of the United 
States as my conqueror, and when these terms were dictated I ac- 
quiesced in them and advised my people to do so, and I think they 
committed an error—but there is a difference of opinion about that— 
in not promptly accepting those terms. I think the mistake we made 
when you put the suffrage into the hands of the colored race was 
that we indicated displeasure at it. The colored people were our 
friends, and we were their friends ; but when our people—and it was 
the most natural thing on earth that they should have taken the 
course under all the circumstances—thought proper to make an is- 
sue on this question ; and the carpet-bagger—and by that term I do 
not mean the northern man who came South for any honest purpose, 
but the man who could not have been elected constable in Massachu- 
setts or Ohio, who came down to the South simply for the purpose 
of taking charge of the colored people and securing their support for 
the promotion of his ambition or his interest—when the carpet- 
bagger took our former slaves into the out-houses or school-houses at 
= and swore them into the Union Leagues, they were taught to 
believe that on that question our people were not their friends; and 
it was probably very natural that they followed this class of north- 
ern men who said to them, “The Government of the United States 
has given you the right of suffrage and we are here to see that you 
have it.” 

At that day I took position for absolute acquiescence in the recon- 
struction measures, and in the dictation of my conqueror. I said the 
terms were hard, but I believed it was better to accept them promptly; 
I recognized your power to dictate them, and I thereupon, after the 
passage of the fifteenth amendment, took position for “a free ballot 
and a fair count” in Georgia and all over the South, and I have stood 
there from that day to this, and I stood there at a time when, to say 
a least, it was a matter of some inconvenience to a man to stand 
there. 

My friend on my left asks, where did the Senator from Virginia 
stand? I understand him to ask where did the new republican Sen- 
ator from Virginia then stand? I do not know. I was noticing 
Georgia matters then more than Virginia matters; but I had always 
been under the impression that he stood with the democracy at the 
time when I temporarily separated myself from them upon that issue, 
and that he then voted with those opposed to the reconstruction 
measures, 

Times have changed. The past year I entered the Senate under an 
executive appointment. There were those in Georgia to whom that 
appointment was very distasteful and, as Istated the other day, there 
were popular demonstrations in two or three counties against the 
governor of the State for having tendered me that appointment. 
The governcr appealed to the people upon that issue, and I appealed 
to them also, and announced myself a candidate for election to the 
Senate of the United States. What was the result? Twodemocrats 
ran for the office of governor; both planted themselves fairly and 
squarely on the line of “a free ballot and a fair count,” and I think 
I may say with perfect propriety that at no time in any State in this 
Union has there been a fairer election or a fairer count. No one has 
complained, so far as I have heard, of either party, that anybody was 
excluded from the = who had a right to come there, or that there 
was coercion, or that there was any unfairness of any character. 
Members of the Legislature were elected in the same manner; and 
when the Legislature met, standing as I did before them as a demo- 
cratic candidate for the United States Senate, I received a majority 
of more than two-thirds of the Legislature; every republican in the 
body and nearly two-thirds of the democratic members voted for me. 

Then I affirm in the Senate Chamber to-day that the democracy of 
Georgia stand fairly and squarely upon the doctrine of “a free bal- 
lot and a fair count,” and that they practice it. My colleague has 
announced the same doctrine. There is no division among us on that 
— and it is not probable that there can ever again be such a 

ivision. All that is said in reference to any unfairness in elections 
there, or any disposition on the part of the democracy of that State 
to drive from the ballot-box any one entitled to vote, is gratuitous 
and unfounded. 

The honorable Senator from Connecticut, [Mr. HAWLEY,] in his 


very able and eloquent speech, the other day, on the republican side 
of this Chamber, said: 

The South, the solid South, declares that the fifteenth amendment is a failure, 
that it cannot be executed in letter and spirit. 

Ideny it. With all due respect to my honorable friend I say the 
South, the solid South, occupies no such ground, and takes no such 
position. There is no place on the face of the earth to-day in any 
civilized government where there is a freer ballot; and there is no 
question about it that the fifteenth amendment is acknowledged to 
be binding, and in practice that it is faithfully carried out. The same 
honorable Senator said : 

I come back to the great fact which you, sir, and I, and every man in this land 
must accept, and may as well make up his mind this hour to accept, now and here- 
after, that universal suffrage is the law of the world of late, and is the irreversible 
law of this Republic to-day. 

I deny that, too. Universal suffrage is not the law of the world at 
present, and never was, nor is it the law of any civilized government 
in the world. Universal suffrage is not the law of this Republic to- 
day, and never has been. I admit it is manhood suffrage in most of 
the Southern States, and each male citizen, twenty-one years of age, 
without regard to race, color, or previous condition of servitude, may 
go to the polls and vote; but it is not the law of Connecticut; it is 
not the iaw-of Massachusetts, and it is not the law of Rhode Island. 

Senators from those States have said and said properly that the 
States have a right for themselves to regulate this question. That 
they have aright to say what restrictions or qualifications shall be put 
upon suffrage, I admit; and much as State rights may have trailed 
in the dust, and much as they may have been overridden and down- 
trodden, I am glad to see Massachusetts and the other New England 
States come up and take the lead in the affirmance of that doctrine. 
I desire to do no injustice to your States. As I have already said on 
this floor, I admire your industry, I admire your thrift, I admire your 
enterprise, I especially admire your educational systems, your col- 
leges, your universities, all that you have done for the civilization of 
the country and of the age in which we live. I admit that you area 
great people, and that you are a powerful people; but while that is 
true, and you have ample time to attend to your own business and 
do it well, I think you appropriate a little too much of your time in 
attention to other people's business. Now if you would only be content 
that other people of other States exercise the same privileges and 
rights that you claim for yourselves on that subject, to regulate this 
question for themselves, and if you would be content for us to carr 
out an important principle of the constitution of Taendiientte 1 
do not say whether a wise one or not—probably we should all got 
along better. In the constitution of Massachusetts I find this lan- 
guage: 

Wisdom and knowledge as well as virtue diffused generally among the body of 
the people being necessary for the preservation of their rights and liberties; and 
as these depend on spreading the opportunities and advantages of education, in 
the various parts of the country, and among the different orders of the people, it 
shall be the duty of the Legislatures and magistrates in all future periods of this 
Commonwealth to cherish the interests of literature, and the sciences, and all 
seminaries of learning, &c.—Constitution of Massachusetts, chapter 5. 


Here you lay down the doctrine that wisdom, knowledge, and vir- 
tue diffused generally among the body of the people are necessary 
to the rights and liberties of the people. If you had permitted us to 
apply that rule in the South we should have had less difficulty. You 
have put upon us by your legislation an immense mass of ignorant 
voters. They have not wisdom, they have not knowledge, some of 
them even have no virtue, as is the case in every community. These 
are not diffused among them; from the very nature of the case it 
cannot be; and yet how anxiously you guard their rights to go to 
the polls to make laws for us and to regulate our affairs. You have, 
it may be wisely or unwisely, excluded them from the polls in your 
States. They must have something of this wisdom, something of 
this knowledge, something of this virtue there, before you permit 
them to go to your polls. Why? Because I presume you are not 
willing to trust your rights, your liberties, your property, all that is 
dear to you, the very organization of society itself, in the hands of 
the more ignorant and less virtuous part of your people. And in 
order to protect yourselves there and protect your property, what 
have you been compelled to do? You have in carrying out that very 
idea I admit—I wish to do you no injustice—placed a wall of consti- 
tutional steel between the men who would exercise manhood suf- 
frage in Georgia and excluded and driven them from the ballot-box. 
Your constitution says that no male citizen shall vote until he can 
read your constitution in the English language and write his name. 
Your constitution and your laws further say—I do not remember 
whether that is a constitutional or statutory provision, and I will not 
misrepresent it—that he must have resided twelve months in your 
State, if he is a citizen coming in from another State, before he can 
vote; he must have paid a tax assessed against him within the last 
two years, and he must be neither a pauper nor under guardianship. 

Now, what is a pauper in your State? I have not found the direct 
definition, because I may not be as familiar with your laws as I ought 
to be with our own, but I have found a description of a pauper, as I 
suppose, correctly, where it is provided who may enter an almshouse, 
and I there find this designation : 


Paupers in Massachusetts are poor and indigent persons who are maintained by 
or receive alms from city or town ; who, being able of body to work, and not having 
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estate or means otherwise to maintain themselves, refuse or neglect to work ; who 
live a dissolute, vagrant life, and exercise no ordinary calling or lawful business ; 

spend oe 'y in public a. the ae — — — 
business ; or w oO misspending w earn, e verishmen 
of themselves a families, are likely to become chargeable to the city, ke. 


Mr. HOAR. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BROWN. I will permit a reply after I am through ; but I 
prefer not to be interrupted. 

Mr. HOAR. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BROWN. I decline to yield. If I misstate any matter con- 
nected with Massachusetts the Senator will have a fair opportunity 
to correct me when he gets the floor. I do not state that this is the 
definition of a pauper; I only find that to get into the Massachu- 
setts alms-house—and that is where a pauper generally goes—these 
seem to be the qualifications. But at least there is a c of people 
there who are known as paupers. It will not be denied. Now, 
whether that is the correct definition of a pauper or not, certainly 
all who fall within the correct definition of a pauper are excluded 
from the ballot-box. There may be many or there may be few. But 
they are an excluded class. 

Then, in reference to spendthrifts. There is a class of persons, as I 
understand, in Massachusetts who are qeenSe. as is the case in 
every community, unfortunately. You have a provision, probably a 
very wise one, there, for appointing guardians for those spendthrifts. 
The word “ spendthrift,” as your law-books, I believe, say, includes 
every one who is liable to be put under peptente on account of 
excessive drinking, gaming, idleness, or debauchery, and who spends 
his property in these vices. I suppose you execute your laws faith- 
fully, and if you do, all those who indulge in drink to excess, or in- 
dulgein gambling to excess, or in idleness to excess, or in debauchery 
to excess, and thereby misspend their property, are under guardian- 
ship as spendthrifts, and they, too, are driven from the ballot-box in 
Massachusetts; it is doubtless a good long list. There may not be 
mary paupers. I may be wrong and the Senators may be right, and 
they will correct that if necessary when the proper time comes, in 
reference to the class of persons I have been referring to as paupers, 
but you certainly have some paupers. If you did not have them 
you would not make the exception in the statute and say they should 
not come to the ballot-box; you certainly have a class of spend- 
thrifts that you have provided guardians for, and they are embraced 
ae your statute with persons who indulge in the vices already 
stated —— 

Mr. HOAR. The Senator is mistaken. 

Mr. BROWN. I prefer not to be interrupted now. If I have the 
wrong page,or the wrong statute, then I still plant myself on the 
other statute which gives the correct definition, not being as familiar 
with the Massachusetts laws as the Massachusetts lawyers are. You 
do have a class of people who are spendthrifts, who are driven from 
the ballot-box; you do have a class of people who are paupers who 
are driven from the ballot-box—I do not say how many there are; 
you do have a class of people who have not been twelve months in 
your State who were voters in other States before they come there; 
you do have a class of —— who if they have not paid their tax 
are driven from the ballot-box ; you do have a class of people who 
cannot write their names and are therefore driven from the ballot- 
box ; you do have another classof people who cannot read the con- 
stitution of Massachusetts in the English language and therefore they 
are driven from the ballot-box. There is quite a numerous list of 
disqualified classes. 

Now, on the principle laid down a little while ago that the people 
of Massachusetts and New England, being a thrifty people, whom I 
admire very much, with, as already stated, ample time to attend to 
their business and a good de, of time to attend to other people’s, 
I incline to think that you have attended pretty well to your part 
of it in excluding classes that os think might be dangerous to your 
institutions at home from the ballot-box. fdo not know how many 
there are excluded; I have to be governed by the statement of others 
on that subject, for I am not familiar with the state of things there. 
I can form an estimate, however, from the data at my command. I 
read from a speech delivered by the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
ANTHONY] during the last session of Congress, who is apt to be very 
accurate, I believe, and I suppose very good authority on that side of 
the House. He says: 

A dis: ished citizen of Massachusetts has declared that the tax and educa- 
tional qualifications in that State disfranchised a hundred thousand of its inhab- 
itants, times as many as the census returns render asdisqualified by the real- 
estate qualification in Rhode Island. This — estimates that, by the en- 


forcement of the fourteenth amendment, the representation of Massachusetts 
would be reduced from eleven to eight. 


That is taken from the statement made by the Senator from Rhode 
Island in this Chamber during the last session of Congress. I donot 
know whether he was right or not. I have so much admiration for 
his character and for his accuracy that I will not dispute the point 
with him; I will take it for granted that the Senator from Rhode 
Island was right and that he believed that the estimate made by this 
distinguished citizen of Massachusetts was not very far wrong, or he 
would not have introduced it here in hisargument. If that betrue, 
then there are 100,000 of the male citizens of Massachusetts over 
twenty-one years of age who are barred out by the constitutional 
inclosure that you have put around your ballot-box, and cannot go 
to it; they cannot approach its sacred precincts. But the number 


may not be 100,000; that distinguished citizen of Massachusetts may 
have been in error. I heard that question canvassed somewhat the 
other day when the honorable Senator from Florida [Mr. CaLL] was 
discussing this question. I think there it came down to the point, if 
I recollect correctly, where you admitted in round numbers 18,000 of 
your citizens of foreign birth and native born who are excluded from 
the ballot-box on account of their inability to read and write as re- 
quired by your constitution and laws. That is my recollection of it. 
ao thousand is a good round number to be driven from the 
ballot-box. 

All this, as I have stated, may be entirely necessary in your opin- 
ion for the protection of your property and your rights and for the 
preservation of your State institutions; and I am not assailing your 
right on that point; but I only say that there is probably no State in 
the Union that has so many qualifications on the right of suffrage, 
and probably none that bars so many of the male citizens of twenty- 
one years of age and upward from the polls. It is true, as the hon- 
orable Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. DawEs] stated a few days 
ago, that the provision of the constitution in reference to reading and 
writing did not apply to those who were voters at the time it was 
adopted; but that has been about twenty-three years ago; so that I 
suppose those who were then voters have in a great measure passed 
away, and it does apply to much the ter portion now. 

Just in that connection let me state another fact. You are very 
exacting about the right of the negro to vote in the South. If my 
State to-morrow were to apply the rule of suffrage that is applied in 
Massachusetts to the colored people of Georgia, we should drive more 
than eight-tenths of the whole number from the polls. Take the 
colored citizens of Georgia to-day over twenty-one years of age and 
let them move to Massachusetts, as they have a right to do, because 
they are entitled to all the rights, privileges, and immunities of citi- 
zens in the several States—let them locate in Massachusetts, and you 
drive ine ene of them from the polls, and will not let them vote. 
Why? Because they cannot read the constitution of your State in 
the English language, and they cannot write their names; and there- 
fore it is very well to give the negroes of the South the right of man- 
hood suffrage and to insist upon it, but it will not do in Massachu- 
setts. I do not know how many of the colored race there are there 
that are disfranchised. All who come within any of the exceptions 
I have mentioned are, however. s 

But I say, take the southern colored men and transfer their citizen- 
ship to Massachusetts, and as they have had no chance to learn to 
read and write, if they were there now, as they cannot labor for their 
living and learn, indeed many of them are not trying to do it, they 
would be driven from the polls there by scores and hundreds and 
thousands. We have but a single qualification with us, and that is 
the tax qualification, which you have. We turn none away for any 
other cause, unless they be insane persons or convicted felons, and 
most of the Southern States do not even have that qualification. 

Mr. DAWES. How much is that ? 

Mr.BROWN. Thereisasmall number. If there were one hundred 
in the last gubernatorial election in Georgia excluded from the polls 
in consequence of the non-payment of the tax I have never heard of 
it, and I do not believe there were so many. 

There is another point I will notice, Mr. President. All this ado about 
suffrage has but oneobject: itis to try to republicanize the South by the 
use of the negro. We might as well deal plainly about the facts. Let 
us examine the negro question a little. You did not enter into the 
war for the purpose of setting the negro free. He is not indebted to 
any of your good intentions at the time you entered the ones for 
his freedom. You distinctly proclaimed to the world that that was 
not one of the objects even of making war on the Southern States. 
The reason given, and no doubt the one you meant at the time, was 
the preservation of the Union and the execution of the laws. Within 
a day or two after the battle of Bull Run you saved the Border States 
to your cause, greatly to our regret at the time, by passing almost a 
unanimous resolution of both Houses here, the purport of which was 
that it was not your object in waging war to make conquest or to 
interfere with the institutions of the Southern States. Had you not 
done so, you could neither have carried Maryland nor Kentucky nor 
Missouri with you, and the termination of the struggle might have 
been different. 

Then you were not making war for the benefitof the negro. And 
near the end of the struggle, on a very noted occasion, after Mr. 
Lincoln as a necessary war measure had issued his proclamation 
of emancipation, at Hampton Roads conference as recorded by Mr. 
Stephens in the second volume of his history of the war between 
the States, at a time when all the parties except Mr. Lincoln were in 
life—and I have never seen its correctness denied—Mr. Lincoln indi- 
cated very clearly to the southern commissioners that while he would 
take back nothing of his proclamation it was a doubtfal question to 
be left to the courts whether anybody was set free except the negroes 
who had fallen within your lines and had taken part with you; in 
other words, whether the emancipation applied to the colored people 
within our lines. He even went so far in the kindness of his heart 
and the generosity of his nature—and probably no man ever had 
more of either—as to indicate his willingness that $400,000,000 be 
paid to southern slaveholders for their slaves if peace could then 
be restored. Mr. Seward is reported as having said at the time that 
he would be willing that an amount as large as the balance of the 
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necessary expenditure in the prosecution of the war should be paid for 
the negroes. Itis true the confederate government did not accept 
those terms, nor were they tendered in an authoritative shape, but 
only spoken of in the conversation as terms that might be agreed 
upon if the war could then cease. But I refer to these facts to show 
that the great object of the war, even up to the close of it, was not 
the emancipation of the negroes. It was, as Mr. Lincoln had said, 
the restoration of the Union and the execution of the laws. 

As another evidence that Mr. Stephens has not mistaken this mat- 
ter, in his place in the House of Representatives on a noted occasion, 
the uncovering of F. B. Carpenter’s picture, February 12, 1878, he 
used these remarks and I have not seen them challenged: 

Emancipation was not the chief object of Mr. Lincoln in issuing the proclama- 
tion. His chief object, the ideal to which his whole soul was devoted, was the pres- 
ervation of the Union. Letnot history confuse events. That proclamation, preg- 
nant as it was with coming events, initiative as it was of ultimate emancipation, 
still originated in point of fact more from what was deemed the necessities of war 
than from any pure humanitarian view of the matter. Life is alla mist, andin the 
dark our fortunes meet us. 

That has not been challenged. Therefore I take it that Mr. Lin- 
coln even near the end of the war when he was holding the Hamp- 
ton Roads conference did not make the emancipation a sine qua non. 
He had other objects ia his mind. Providence set the colored man 
free and not the Government of the United States. You did not ex- 
pect it, and we did not expect it when we entered into the contest 
but God in His mercy and in His benign providence interfered an 
struck the shackles from the hands of the race and made them free, 
and I am glad to-day that it is so; I was not then. 

What was your next step? You did not apply to the Southern 
States the rule of the Massachusetts constitution, that wisdom and 
knowledge and virtue diffused generally among the people were nec- 
essary to the preservation of their rights and liberties. You did not 
apply the Massachusetts rule of suffrage to the Southern States. In- 
stead of doing that, as already stated, in the election for delegates 
who were to form our constitutions you disfranchised the great mass 
of southern intelligence, and you turned all the negro males of twenty- 
one years and upward loose to the polls. I do not say it was not 
wise for you to adopt the rule you did for your home government, 
but if it was wise in Massachusetts, was it unwise to do it in Georgia? 
You may say that the South had been in rebellion, and that that made 
a difference. I give you all the benefit of that. Possibly you were 
justified to some extent in applying a different rule, but was it not 
your natural expectation, and should it not have been the understand- 
ing of every one, that when the colored race were given the ballot 
for their own protection, if you saw they needed it for that, that they 
should then be left to the usual rules applied to other citizens? 

I want to be candid and intend to be; I admit that there were 
outrages soon after the close of the war. I only wonder there had 
not been more. Look at the situation. A proud, wealthy people had 
entered into a contest in which they had been conquered and had 
lost probably a greater amount of property than almost any other 
people of like number ever lost in a war, coming out at the end of it 
almost destitute, with brothers, fathers, husbands, the cause they had 
been attached to, lost; everything lost. Then the conqueror dictated 
terms of the character I have mentioned, taking the slaves, without 
education, and placing them over us, driving us from the ballot-box 
and turning them loose to it. Was it wonderful that we thought this 
upheaval was sapping the very foundations of society? And was it 
wonderful, under these circumstances, that there should have been 
restlessness, that there should have been Ku Klux, that there should 
have been every effort to try to maintain something like society or- 
ganized under the usual rules that apply in other States? 

But that day has passed. There were outrages; I admit it; now 
there is as free a ballot as there is in any State in this Union. It has 
taken years to reach it. There are still outrages that may occur there 
(not in reference to the ballot, however) as there may occur outrages 
in Massachusetts or in any other State; but we execute the laws there, 
apd we are for disposing of the Ku Klux in any manner that is neces- 
sary to apply the remedy if they should raise their heads again. Only 
last year, near Cochran, Georgia—the case went the rounds in the 
newspapers—not with any view to politics, as we understand there, 
but on account of some grudge that some unworthy men had against 
a@ very worthy, steady, clever old colored man, they put on their 
masks and they surrounded his cabin at night with arms in their 
hands, and demanded that he deliver himself up. He had a double- 
barreled gun, it was loaded, he was a good shot, he aimed well, and 
he fired both barrels and killed one at each fire; and there they lay 
in his yard the next morning with their masks on. His course was 
applauded by all the white 0 of Georgia, so far as I know; the 
newspapers commented favorably on it, and expressed the hope that 


it might always be so when desperadoes gathered around the home 
of the humblest colored or white man at night; and I hope such 


may be the fate of all who may attempt it. He was never even ar- 
rested ; there was nothing done with him, no legal steps were taken 
against him whatever; I do not know that he remained in the com- 
munity, but everybody said he did right. It may have been that he 
was afraid to remain on account of the revenge ibly of the friends 
of those who had been killed; he probably thought it prudent to 
move from there, as it would have been in Massachusetts under sim- 
ilar circumstances, but his act met the approval of the people of 
Georgia. In a county of Upper Georgia, on account of a Ku Klux 
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outrage, three men were convicted on circumstantial evidence of 
being guilty, and sent to the penitentiary. 

Outrages have occurred in Massachusetts. I remember tees ago 
that the whole country was shocked by a report that a highly culti- 
vated man there, a man occupying a high position—I refer to Dr. 
Webster—had for a paltry sum, probably two or three hundred dol- 
lars, killed his fellow-man, a man of standing in society, and to 
conceal him had even mutilated the body and attempted to dissolve 
it by lime and other chemicals. 

Mr. DAWES. And he was hung for it. 

Mr. BROWN. The Senator says he was hung for it. I was going 
to give you full credit for that; but I want to draw a comparison 
between that and a case that occurred in Georgia at a much later 
period. You executed the law, I grant, and you did right. Some 
three or four years ago, in Floyd County, Georgia, in which is the 
city of Rome, a man named Johnson, of one of the best families of our 
State, a young man, reckless and somewhat dissipated, killed a young 
negro boy under circumstances of very decided cruelty. He was put 
upon his trial. All the influence of family and otherwise that could 
reasonably be brought to bear was brought in his favor and able coun- 
sel defended him. The jury found him guilty. Strong appeals were 
made by strong family influences to the governor to commute the sen- 
tence or pardon him. He refused, and as your man did in Massachu- 
setts, he atoned for his offense on the gallows; he was hanged by the 
neck until he was dead. Yes, you execute your criminal laws where 
one white man kills another. So do we, and we execute them where 
a white man kills a negro; and so weshould. You see, then, that our 
community is as orderly as yours is, we execute the laws as promptly 
and as faithfully as you do, and the ballot-box is as free. 

Thus much in reference to how the colored men got the ballot and 
as to the execution of the laws. I am inclined to think, and I may 
be wrong there, and I do not wish to judge wrongly, that in giving 
universal suffrage under those circumstances possibly you had a lit- 
tle eye to power. There may have been at least a thought of party 
power in it, that it was the best way to republicanize those States, 
that it was the best way to get control of them for the republican 
. I do not say that was the object, for I have no right to judge 

arshly the motives of others. At least you gave the negroes the 
vallot under circumstances that you would not give it to them at 
home, and at a time when you did not give it to them at home. 

I have here another little sentence from the speech of Senator 
ANTHONY that I wish to read in this connection. Even of the great 
State of New York, which is so well and so wisely governed, this is 
what Senator ANTHONY says: 


Many of the Northern States adhered to their discrimination against colored 
citizens till the results of the war compelled its abandonment, and all the South- 
ern States retained or establishedit. In New York the proposition to admit colored 
citizens to equal rights of suffrage was submitted to a separate vote, with the con- 
stitution of 1846, and was rejected. It was submitted again, in an amendment in 
1860, and again in 1868— 


After the passage of the reconstruction acts, you will please bear 
in mind— 


and was both times rejected. it was not adopted until 1874, when the fifteenth 
amendment to the Federal Constitution had removed the disqualification and 
established the equality of the whites and the blacks in the suffrage. 


Therefore it was not simply the love of the colored man that 
prompted the giving of the suffrage in the Southern States. Even 
in that great State, as I say, they refused absolutely to give the col- 
ored man the ballot for years after it had been given in the South 
and they were exercising it there. 

Again, I incline to think under all the circumstances that you have 
not dealt as liberally with these colored people as you might have 
done. There are fifty million people in round numbers in the United 
States. Of that number the republican pesty lacks nearly 160,000 
voters of being half, according to the Political Almanac. So, then, 
the republican party represents a population of about twenty-four 
millions in the United States. There are six million five hundred- 
and-odd thousand of the colored race, more than one-fourth, if they 
are all republicans, of the entire republican party of this Union. 
How many of the offices have you given them? What have you 
done for them? The last administration did give Hon. Frederick 
Douglass, who is a man of great intelligence and power, the posi- 
tion of marshal of the District of Columbia, but if the reports be cor- 
rect he was not invited to do all the honors at the White House that 
have generally been performed by the marshal of the District of Co- 
lumbia. And rumor says, I do not know whether it is true, that now 
he will have to give way to a white man who can attend to all those 
honors and duties. I admit thero is some palliation in that, because 
it has been reported that the white man is to come from that poor 
and neglected State of Ohio that never gets anything. That may be 
a reason for the change. What high positions have you given them ? 
Are none of them eee enough to fill them? I see before me 
now a distinguished gentleman, Mr. Bruce, who occupied with dignity, 
urbanity, and character a seat on this floor I believe for six years. 
You have seven cabinet ministers. More than one-fourth of the whole 
republican population of the United States, if all the colored people 
are to be counted as republicans, is colored ; and yet there is no man 
among them who is considered worthy by your party to represent that 
fourth in the cabinet of seven. What high positions have you given 
them? Occasionally they have had the position of mail-route agent 
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and occasionally a post-office, but what have you done for them? I 
think not a very liberal part. 

Allow me to say here that in my opinion the democracy have learned 
some wisdom by experience. I do not adopt the term that I have heard 
to-day, “‘ Bourbon” democrat ; I do not know that I amone; Iam on 
a more liberal line, probably, than some have been. I stand by the 
execution of the different constitutional amendments, and for carrying 
out every right of the citizen in the strictest good faith; but I think, 
as I have already stated, the democrats have learned wisdom by ex- 
perience, and you need not be astonished when they meet in grand 
council again as you have neglected to do justice to these people that 
they should doit. There will be no more trouble about a free ballot 
and a fair count then. If you will not do right by them we will. 
That is my opinion; that is my advanced position. I am a democrat 
on that line. 

Mr. HOAR. Will you do it any way? 

Mr. DAWES. My colleague wants to know if you are going te do 
it any way? 

Mr. BROWN. Isaid I would under any circumstances. 

Mr. HOAR. You said you would if we would not. 

Mr. BROWN. I will notdo it simply for a party purpose. I will 
advocate it because I think it is right to do justice by them. That 
is not quite all. You have not been very liberal to the republicans 
of the South without regard to raceor color. There was once an emi- 
nent man, I believe, in this Capitol who said something about the 
cohesive power of public plunder. I do not use that phrase, however. 
But there is a cohesive power about executive patronage that has a 
good deal to do with keeping a party in power sometimes. Your 
party, one hundred and fifty-odd thousand in the minority of the pop- 
ular votein the United States, has almost the entire hundred thousand 
Federal appointments, and as you need them North, you do not send 
many of them South. You complain that you cannot build up the 
republican party there. No, and as long as you take all the offices 
for yourselves, and as long as those that you give down there are 
given to omnes Sngnass or to those who have no native influence 
there, you will not build up one. 

I have taken pains to look a little into this question. I do not 
vouch for the correctness of the figures that I now use, as I did not 
make them myself, but I use them as such an approximation to ac- 
curacy as to illustrate properly the principle I am discussing. I 
directed one of my secretaries to take up the Official Register, the 
latest I had, for 1879. You will remember that along down in the 
columns of that you will see the name of the officer, from what State 
appointed, and where he was born; and it is a little remarkable to 
see among those given to Georgia how many there are who were not 
born there, and how many there are who were never heard of there. 
I suppose that is upon the principle, however, that Georgia not hav- 
ing much share in the spoils, when an applicant came here and a Sen- 
ator or Representative found that the places were full from his State 
and this office-seeker reported from Georgia, he was put down there. 
At least I cannot, on inquiry, locate a good number of them as hay- 
ing ever been known in Georgia. But taking them all now as Geor- 
gians and taking my figures as approximately correct, which I am 
satisfied they are, you have not been very liberal in bestowing pat- 
ronage down there. If you want to rally the people and form a party 
there you ought to deal as justly by them as you do by the repub- 
licans elsewhere. I respectfully state that Ido not think you have 
done so. As my secretary has made the list, those employed in the 
executive department and in the Secretary of State’s office, and I sup- 
pose connected with the work there, number 98, or did at the time 
the Official Register was published, and of the 98 there were 2 charged 
to Georgia, but neither born there. 

Mr. DAWES. One was Fitzsimons. 

Mr. BROWN. Thatcomesa little lower down. Inthe Department 
of State there are 367 appointments; from Georgia 4. In the War 
Department 1,507; from Georgia 14. In the Navy Department 347; 
from Georgia 1, and he was born in Georgia. In the Post-Office De- 
partment 488; from Georgia 9; 6 of them born elsewhere. In the 
Treasury Department, not counting laborers, 10,099 appointees ; from 
Georgia 157 ; and 81 of them born elsewhere. I learn that there are 
about two thousand here in the Treasury Department proper, and 
therefore that is the better rule to apply. On inquiry I learn that 
under the statute, if it is construed as we think is the plain meaning 
of it, Georgia would be entitled to 60; and when I inquired I found she 
had 31. Inthe Department of Agriculture there are 73 ; from Georgia 
1, and he was born elsewhere. In the Department of the Interior 
3,924; from Georgia 7; born elsewhere 5; 2 natives. In the Depart- 
ment of Justice 321 ; from Georgia 2; born elsewhere 2. In the Judi- 
cial Department 2,008 ; from Georgia 51; born elsewhere 27. I sup- 
pose they locate Fitzsimons there. In theGovernment Printing Office 
1,136 are employed ; from Georgia 1, and that one born elsewhere. In 
the government of the District of Columbia 472; from Georgia none. 
My own idea of it is that if you did not have these hundred thousand 
officers you would have a great deal of difficulty in keeping your 
party together, and certainly a great deal of difficulty in triumphing 
with that ey 

Mr. DAWES. Your colleague says there are not any republicans 
down there. What could we do? 

Mr. BROWN. You have driven them out of the field by your 
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injustice to them. No, gentlemen, you have not done justice to 
them. If there is anything in your civil-service reform there ought 
to be a competitive examination and a democrat let in once ina 
while. I have insisted on that before some of the Departments, but 
I find the first inquiry to be, “Is he a republican?” After that is 
ascertained he might have a chance at a competitive examination. 
It does not seem to apply to a colored man; I notice here, it is gen- 
erally a white republican, and most of those from Northern States, 
who gets these benefits. I say you should give some of the offices 
to the democrats; but if you will not do that, then, as the repub- 
licans of my State have no representative on this floor but my col- 
league and myself, I demand justice for them, and that they receive 
the proportion of the official patronage that Georgia is justly entitled 
to. If you will not grant this, complain no more of your inability to 
maintain the republican party in Georgia. 

You gave the colored people the ballot to enhance your power and 
you have not dealt generously by them since they have had the bal- 
lot. I apprehend at the next election you will scarcely count them 
solid for the republican party. Iadmit that I will be glad to see the 
day when race lines shall be no longer drawn, when the people of 
this country shall divide upon principle, upon finance, upon tariffs, 
upon banks and currency and other such issues as may come before 
us; but as long as you attempt in the South to displace the more 
intelligent, the more moral and upright class of people, the property- 
holders, and put those who are the more idle, the more illiterate, and 
the more vicious on top, you wiil always find a solid South. 

I know you build hopes now upon Virginia since the republican 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. MAHONE] has abandoned the democracy 
and become a republican. You expect that he will carry with him 
the readjusters of Virginia. Doubtless many of them will go; but 
permit me to predict that there is many an honest old democrat in the 
mountains of Virginia who, when he separated from the regular demo- 
cratic party upon the debt-paying question, did not feel that ho had 
started over intothe republican camp, and when he finds thatthe Sena- 
tor from Virginia [Mr. MAHONE] is leading him there and has joined the 
republicans himself, and that out of from one to two hundred votes 
that he has cast in this body he has cast every one with you and not 
one with the democrats, the hard-fisted old democrat there will begin 
to inquire, ‘‘ How is this? My leader has abandoned the principles 
we started in upon, as I understood them; I did not start into the 
republican camp, and I am not going there.” I understand the policy 
and I havea rig! t to comment upon it, because it has been announced 
here that you throw this support to the Senator from Virginia and his 
friends with a view of uniting the elements there that can give the 
republican party the power, and it has been further very strongly in- 
a to us that this work was to go on into the other Southern 

tates. 

In my State we have had divisions among the democrats. In the 
seventh and ninth congressional districts, the mountain portion and 
the stronghold of the democracy, a large wing of the democrats re- 
volted against what they considered corruption or trickery in the 
party caucuses ; independent candidates came out, gentlemen of abil- 
ity and worth, and led them against the regular nominees. What 
was the result? The republicans fell in with the independents, as is 
usual in such a case, and these gentlemen were elected and they have 
served ably and well here. But permit me to tell you now in behalf 
of those independent democrats at home they did not start into your 
camp when they started to follow the independent candidates, and 
they are not going there. It has been said that the independent 
leaders from my State have been very kindly received in very high 
quarters here, and the support of the Government has probably been 
tendered to them, or at least intimations of that character given, 
for them to lead down there and overturn the regular democracy. 
If that has been so, for their benefit you had better keep it a secret, 
for when it is known by the democrats in the mountains of Georgia 
that they are in league with the republican party or that there is any 
Eereens to lead them into it, the democrats will drop these independ- 
ent leaders and they will have no chance for re-election. But I will 
not do those leaders the injustice to believe that these reports are 
true or that they would attempt to overturn the democratic party 
and build up the republican party. 

As long as the independents can lead the independent wing of the 
democracy and you are willing to tie on as the tail to the kite, they 
can be elected as independents; but when the effort is to carry them 
over into the republican ranks or to defeat the democratic party, they 
will not go. Now and then an ambitious man who wants office may 

0; now and then an aspiring young man may go; but whenever it 
is understood that your purpose is to reconstruct the South again and 
to place the lower strata in intelligence of our people above the higher, 
in other words, to place the ignorance and vice—for there is gener- 
ally more vice among the ignorant—above the intelligent, the wise, 
and the property-holders, and when that bugle-note is sounded down 
there, you will find that the young men will not feel flattered with 
their associates when they go over into your camp; you will simply 
drive our people back to solidity again. 

My honorable friend from Connecticut [Mr. HawLey] turned a 
fine period or two on that subject the other day, and I should like to 
refer to it. He speaks of a Senator who said about the commence- 
ment of the last presidential campaign, ‘‘ We come to you with 133 
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votes, and we ask you to name us a man who can bring us 47 more;” 
and he adds: 

That short paragraph went from hamlet to hamlet and from Maine to California ; 
it was rung nightly, traveling with the curfew bell from Maine to California, an 
its full meaning was comprehended. 

I admit that the very fact that the South was spoken of as solid 
gave the republicans a rallying cry for asolid North. Suppose, how- 
ever, a republican had gotten up, as I have no doubt many a one did 
in the Northern States in the campaign, and said, “ Here are fourteen 
States solid for the republican party, nobody doubts that they will 
vote republican, to wit, Iowa, Kansas, Massachusetts, Michigan, Ne- 
braska, New Hampshire, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Vermont, 
Wisconsin, Illinois, Colorado, and Maine; here we present you 149 
votes. Name aman who can bring 36 from the doubtful States, and 
we can elect him.” That is simply analogous to the other case. 

You have never known a political division yet where there were 
not certain States that were solid on each side. The South under the 
old state of things was generally democratic. Who doubted before 
the war that Massachusetts would vote the whig ticket under the old 
division? Who questioned that Kentucky would go whig when Henry 
Clay led it? An intelligent people always know before the campaign 
is opened that there are certain States that will be solid on each side, 
and that the contest is to be for the doubtful States. 

That is what the solid South means. As long as you have a ma- 
jority of States North or of States with the help of a few doubtful 
States that can put you in the majority, and you seek to use that ma- 
jority to overturn our institutions, and put the ignorance and vice of 
the South in control over the intelligence and virtue and property 
of the South, so long as we believe your solid North means that, you 
drive us to be solid; we cannot disband with self-respect ; we cannot 
do it with safety. Put yourselves in our condition and would you do 
it? You could not afford to do it. You would not do it in Massa- 
chusetts ; you would do it in no State inthis Union. Whenever you 
are no longer solid at the North and we hear no more about repub- 
licanizing certain States, no matter what the means may be, weshall 
soon cease to be solid. Present us issues of the character I mentioned 
awhile ago, tariff, banks, &c., and let those be the only questions, and 
we will divide as soon as you will, and without regard to color lines. 
But it seems to be the policy without any regard to what will be the 
consequences to say that you must republicanize those States, whether 
they desire to be republican or not, and to do that you must have 
every ignorant colored man vote that you would not permit to vote 
in your States; and then if we by kind treatment or any of the ap- 
pliances that you use at home vote them, and you do not carry the 
election, there is a great complaint over it. 

Let me say another thing in connection with the colored men. 
You made a mistake, and I apprehend you see it, so far as party 
power was concerned whem you gave them the ballot. Taking the 
census of 1870 and counting the then ratio of representation, the col- 
ored people of the United States represented thirty-six members in 
Congress and thirty-six members in the electoral college. With that 
stricken out you would have had an easy triumph. Add that to the 
power of the South and you do not have an easy one. Count the 
same vote now; take the census of 1880. We do not yet know what 
the ratio of representation will be, but count it at three hundred and 
seven, and then there is within a fraction of forty representatives of 
the colored race, nearly all from the South. You made a mistake, 
which I apprehend you would not make again if you could recall it, 
when — gave us this additional power there; and having made it, 
possibly you have regretted it ; but you cannot retrieve it by attempt- 
ing to force into power the elements of the character that I have 
mentioned, which you exclude from the ballot-box at home over the 
elements in our State such as control matters in yours. 

I have already referred to the remarks of the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. HAWLEY] that the solid South pronounced the fifteenth 
amendment a failure. Wedonot. Colored suffrage is not only es- 
tablished, but with us it shall remain established. You gave it to us 
against our will at the time, at a great risk to society, but we have 
struggled through the embarrassment and reached a point where the 
tworacesare acting harmoniously, kindly, and in friendship together. 
You have given us about forty members of Congress that we would 
not have had, and about forty members of the electoral college 
that we would not have had, and you can never take them from 
us. It takes three-fourths on a constitutional amendment to get rid 
of that, and there is not a Southern State that will ever agree to it. 
We have found that we can work in harmony and in fraternal rela- 
tions with the colored race who were raised with and by us. They 
have found that we are their best friends. We intend to work in 
harmony with them, and we intend to hold the power that you in 
an unfortunate moment for your party gave us, and we will never 
relinquish it. 

A ae deal, however, has been said about a fair count as well asa 
free ballot. I do not deny that you count fair in Massachusetts and 
elsewhere in New England. I do deny that you have a free ballot there. 
Ihave commented on Massachusetts. A word in reference to Connecti- 
cut. If the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ANTHONY] makes a true 
statement in reference to it, and I quote from him in regard to Con- 
necticut, a man twenty-one years of age and upward must be able 
to read and must be of good moral character before he can vote. 
The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. DawEs] says that does not ex- 
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clude anybody. I do not know; I believe the Connecticut people 
are very good people. I spent some time with them in my college 
days; I was treated kindly by them; I have no unkind expression 
to use in reference to them, but I presume it is a misfortune of every 
community no matter how steady may be the habits of the land to 
have some immoral people. I have applied at the Census Office. I 
could not get the illiteracy of Connecticut or of Massachusetts in the 
case of persons over twenty-one years of age, for it is not yet ready, 
as the Superintendent tells me, but I take it for granted that there 
is a considerable number of men in Connecticut who cannot read, and 
there are at least a few immoral men there. They are excluded by 
the laws of Connecticut from the ballot. Therefore there is not a 
tree ballot ; in other words, there is not universal suffrage in Con- 
necticut; there is not manhood suffrage there. In Rhode Island the 
same is true, as is admitted by all. There is a property qualification 
there for naturalized citizens. The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
ANTHONY J stated that there are two thousand excluded from the polls 
there. Then it is not a free ballot when even two thousand citizens 
are driven away from the polls; it it not a free ballot when a hun- 
dred thousand, if that be the number in Massachusetts, are driven 
away from the polls, or eighteeen thousand if that be the number. 

In reference to that good old Granite State of New Hampshire the 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ANTHONY] says that both parties 
resisted the repeal of the Catholic test there until 1877. No man 
there until that time could hold the office of governor of the State 
or member of the Legislature unless he professed the Protestant re- 
ligion. In other words, a Catholic, no matter how intelligent he 
might be, could not hold either of those high offices because of his 
religious faith. We have nothing of thatinthe South. Therefore, I 
say we have a freer ballot there than you have in New England, and 
we have as fair a count there as you have. Though there may have 
been some trouble about a fair count at an earlier period for the 
reasons that I have mentioned, it is not so now. 

The honorable Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CAMERON] said the 
other day in his speech: 

For all true men who uphold the laws the republican party has confidence, 
respect, and co-operation. 

Again he says: 

We have no prejudices on account of old conflicts. Whoever is right at the 
present time is our friend, and we are his. 


I say that is a noble sentiment. He does not go back then to the 
period when there may have been any difficulty about a free ballot 
or any difficulty about a fair count. He inquires what is it now, and 
he has to do that to maintain his position in reference to the repub- 
lican Senator from Virginia. We meet him there, and we have a right 
to claim his confidence and respect. I claim it for the democracy of 
Georgia, because we stand right on that platform to-day; I claim it 
for myself, and I claim the patronage of the Government for my 
State on that line. 

But the honorable Senator from Connecticut [Mr. HAWLEY] used 
another expression that might possibly exclude me from these ben- 
efits. He used this language: 

When he— 


Speaking of a Southern Senator— 


takes his seat on this side and tells you that he does not care for your cancus, 
that what you do in there is a matter of total indifference to him, I shake hands 
with him, Manone or anybody else ; and the more of them the more welcome. 


The reason why £ cannot claim this good promise, then, of the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania is that, while I stand for a free ballot and a 
fair count and a faithful execution of the reconstruction measures and 
the constitutional amendments, and will fight with you there to the 
end of the chapter, I did not omay with the other prerequisite—I 
did not take my seat on that side. Gentlemen, I was not elected to go 
on that side; I deceived nobody in my campaign ; I took the advanced 
position on the night before my election, as my colleague bas told 
you; I laid down in the broadest terms that I would stand for a free 
ballot and a fair count, that I would stand for doing justice to the 
colored race, that I would recommend some of them for office, and that 
I was for the faithful execution of the thirteenth, fourteenth, and 
fifteenth amendments. I am entitled, then, to the promise of the 
Senator from Pennsylvania if I had not come under the exclusion of 
the Senator from Connecticut, whose requisition is that the Senator 
shall take his seat on that side. 

But you have not always had a fair count, I think; at least, if you 
have, the majority has not ruled under that count. In 1876 Mr. Til- 
den carried a popular vote of over a quarter of a million, and if I 
know anything I know that he honestly carried the State of Florida, 
for I was there and saw what was done, and he was elected fairly, 
but he did not get countedin. I insist that it was not a fair count, 
and the democrats, a majority of them, did not make it either. No, 
gentlemen, at your door lies the charge that you do not in your own 
States maintain a free ballot, and you have not in your practices 
maintained a fair count. 

A word in reference to the strange state of things in Virginia. You 
have seized, and as a party measure I have —- to say about it, 
what you consider the readjuster element there, and you are seeking 
to blend it with the republican element and carry that State. Iam 
not going to discuss the repudiation question there at all. I believe 
all admit that there is a difference between the funders and read- 
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justers, as they are called, as to $12,000,000 of the debt; but I simply 
want to say this, that you may drive the people of Virginia into what 
you may call an error that they do not want to commit, and that you 
would not want to see them commit. You seek to take advantage of 
the division on the debt question to carry one portion of the democ- 
racy into the —— camp. The ne of Virginia proper, 
the property-holders, the educated people, the church-going people, a 
large majority of them—for there are some on all sides I it, and I 
do not make any attack on anybody—but what you usually call the 
intelligent or ruling class of people as you would say in the other 
States, have stood manfully up for maintaining the credit of the old 
State; but they will understand you now, whether correctly or not, 
as tendering this issue to them: You say, “ We intend to take hold of 
this readjuster element and put the negroes and readjusters and 
the few white republicans who are there in power.” They may 
reach the point where the supremacy of intelligence, education, vir- 
tue, and property for the preservation of society may become more 
important to the democracy of Virginia than the San eee of her debt 
to your northern capitalists; and they may find it necessary to 
drop their internal strifes and, if you will have it so, turn overboard 
this $12,000,000 of the public debt and, if necessary to their reunion 
and the preservation of their society, tumble $12,000,000 more over 
with it, or let the whole of it go rather than have ruin brought upon 
the State by putting her under the control of a class of people a large 
majority of whom are such as you will not admit to the ballot-box 
in your own States. 

I do not know what the proud people of that grand and glorious 
old Commonwealth will do, that old mother of States and statesmen ; 
I venerate her name and I glory in her history, for my ancestry on 
both sides lived upon her soil ; but I can see that you may drive the 
virtue and intelligence of that State to the point that they will tumble 
the whole debt overboard, if necessary, rather than submit to the 
ruin of society that you purpose to fasten upon them; and when they 
do it, you cannot reasonably condemn them. They have been able 
thus far to fight successfully the readjusters; they maynot be able to 
ve successfully the readjusters with the patronage of the Senate 
of the United States and the patronage of the Federal Government. 
In other words, they may not be able to fight the readjusters and the 
Federal Government; when they find they are not, I presume they 
will take care of their institutions by letting the debt go if it be 
necessary. Will you condemn them when they doit? Will youcry 
‘repudiation ” if you drive them to repudiate to protect their society ? 

I have already said that the independent democrats of the South 
will not dare unite with you, their leaders I mean will not dare do 
it, for their followers, or the mass of them, who are democrats, will 
not go with them and will not support them. And now let mesay a 
few words more in conclusion, for I have another single point. 

At the end of the war, as I have already stated, we were a con- 
quered people; we had to submit to the terms dictated by the con- 
queror; and we had to take whatever you put upon us; and it was 
very hard. We have atoned for our treason, as you term it, and we 
have been admitted back to these Halls by Senators and Representa- 
tives, and we have come to stay here and you cannot reconstruct us 
again. The condition is very different from what it was then. Now 
prosperity has been restored to the country. Your northern capitalists 
did not have money investments there in that day ; they have poured 
in there recently by the millions their money. Weopen abroad field 
for investment ; we have unbounded resources; we have a climate 
not surpassed on the face of the earth; our cotton crop alone this 
year, if it reaches 6,000,000 bales, as we en it will, will pour into 
the south $300,000,000 in gold; our mineral wealth is not probably 
surpassed anywhere on the globe—I do not speak so much of the 
precious metals as I do of the coal and the iron and the minerals that 
make a people great—our commercial importance is every day in- 
creasing ; our cities are growing; our railroads have become organ- 
ized, they are penetrating every portion of our country. Your 
northern capital is coming down there and being invested, and what- 
ever may have been our errors in the past on that subject we wel- 
come you now; come among us; we extend to you a cordial greet- 
ing; we invite you to our houses, to our parties, to our bosoms where 
you come intending to make good citizens, and we share with you 
this splendid domain that is not anywhere surpassed on the face of 
the globe. The capacities for the productions of the South in future 
are limitless. Would you believe it that, according to the last cen- 
sus, the whole acreage of the cotton crop in the South for the past 
year is a little over half and less than two-thirds of the acreage of 
the State of Georgia? In other words, you might transfer every acre 
of cotton last year, if you could put it all together, to my own State, 
and it would cover a little more than one-half her territory. The 
capacity, then, for the production of this great staple is simply bound- 
less. Why, take Texas alone, an empire of territory, larger than 
France, larger than the Empire of Germany, larger than the Empire 
of Austro-Hungary. We have merely skimmed the surface. Texas 
alone can produce more cotton than the world will need the next 
fifty years, and as the necessities increase the production can be ex- 
panded indefinitely. Not only that, we are waking up a strong rivalry 
with you in manufacturing there. The number of pounds of cotton 
manufactured in the Southern States from 1870 to 1880 more than 
doubled itself. We are constantly putting ws new mills and new 
machinery, and we are going to manufacture large quantities of it, 





and ss northern capital finds it its interest to come there, and we 
invite you. 

Now permit me to tell you frankly that this is not 1867 and 1868, 
and when you make this issue of oe those States by over- 
turning their great interests you will not find your northern capital 
flow so freely into your political coffers to carry yourelections. They 
will say to you, “ Nay, you must stop this; you cannot disorganize 
society there; you cannot ruin the interests of that country without 
ruining our capital;” and they will not go with you; and let me 
warn you now that if you are not careful you will lose a great many 
more votes from the republican party in the next election in the 
Northern States than you will carry of democrats in the Southern 
States. The war is over; you buried “the bloody shirt” when you 
made the republican Senator from Virginia your leader, he being a 
confederate brigadier, and with that set before the people of the 
United States they will not enter with you again into another cru- 
sade to establish a power in the South that you failed to do when 
you gave suffrage tothe negroes. You will have to recognize our pros- 
perity; we have a better country than you have, and though the blight 
of slavery may have been upon it according to your estimate ; though 
it was our misfortune, which is removed, it will blight there no more; 
we intend to go forward and develop and grow up; we intend to try 
to become your equals in wealth, in intelligence, and then you will 
respect us. 

I have thanked you before and I thank you again for the efforts 
you have made, the liberality you have shown from New England in 
coming up and agreeing with us to do your part toward the education 
of a class that, by the act of war, was turned loose upon us and 
carried to the polls when they were not able to take care of them- 
selves. I say you did well there; we welcomed you. I have given 
you credit where I thought you deserved it, and I think you doin 
that regard; but you will find it is a great mistake if you think the 
democrats in the South who have followed the independents are 
going to follow them to your camp; and I think you will find your- 
selves mistaken in the North when you undertake to upheave our 
society again and subvert it for purposes of political power. I do not 
believe your people, and especially the large numbers of them who 
have investments in our section, will sustain you in it. 

Mr. HOAR. Mr. President, the honorable Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. BROWN] made some quite extraordinary mistakes in his state- 
ment of the law and the fact bearing upon the right of electors in 
Massachusetts. I thought, as his speech was to be reported and 
printed, he would prefer to have the correction made at the time of 
the misstatement; but for some reason, best known to himself, he 
did not care to have his speech go into print and in the RecorpD with 
such corrections as I should be able to make; and on the whole I 
am not certain that Iam sorry. I want that speech with its admis- 
sions, with its implications, with its threat, to go far and wide among 
the intelligent freemen of this land. 

Mr. BROWN. That is my purpose. 

Mr. HOAR. Other men have denied that there have been denials 
of the right of suffrage at the South; that there have been refusals 
to execute the constitutional amendments. When year after year the 
complaint has been made from men at the North whose own rulers 
were, under the Constitution, in part to be chosen by the people of 
those States, that the men whose votes were to determine the policies 
under which they were to live were selected, not according to the 
Constitution, not according to the lawful right, not according to the 
honest majority, it was a slander and a falsehood and a campaign 
device, according to the answers we got from the South. But now 
here is their Lp reared standing up and saying that when he 
was elected to the Senate by the combined votes of republicans and 
a portion of the democrats of his State he took an advanced position 
upon the subject of obeying the Constitution that every public officer 
in his own State had taken his oath to support. In advance of what? 
The claim which the honorable Senator from Georgia makes to our 
confidence is in itself a confession. 

Another thing the honorable Senator from Georgia has said which 
I wish to have understood by the people of this country and which 
I desire to emphasize before it passes from the recollection of the Sen- 
ate. He threatens us that if the SS ae party persist by sym- 
pathy and encouragement (which is all we have in our power in other 
States) in aiding the assertion of its right to rule Virginia by the 
majority of Virginia, for that is all, his party there will be driven to 
ally themselves, he fears, with those persons who desire to repudiate 

the whole of the debt of that State, if such there be; and he seeks 
to excite the fear of northern capitalists—a class of persons of whose 
temper ho has, let me tell him, very little understanding—that if 
they do not in some way put a stop to this attempt to have an hon- 
est majority rule in this country hereafter, they are to lose the debts 
in which their property is invested. This democratic virtue which 
we have heard of so long proposes at last to take this leprosy to its 
embrace if we do not stop ee with what we speak of as 
“the free ballot and fair count.” Why, Mr. President, was ever such 
a threat uttered in the American Senate? All I want is to be sure 
that the language uttered by the Senator from Georgia goes into the 
enduring record of the proceedings of this body unchanged, as it of 
course will, because the Senator will stand by what he has said. 

Mr. BROWN. That is —— sir. 


Mr. HOAR. That is the Senator’s habit, I have no doubt. I rose 
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merely to say in one or two sentences what I havesaid; but another 
thing I wish to add. The Senator from Georgia speaks of a process 
which he thinks somebody somewhere is attempting, which he calls 
radicalizing the South, putting what he calls its great ignorant 
classes or strata above its intelligence and its virtue and its prop- 
erty. Mr. President, every class of persons who desire to govern 
other people unjustly and not of right, arrogates to itself that it is 
the virtue and the intelligence, from the Czar on his throne ruling 
alone to the old slave-holding oligarchy ruling by methods as unjust 
and as tyrannical as ever a single despot used in crushing out the lib- 
erties of his subjects. This country is not governed by minorities 
pretending 1o be the virtue and the education and the property, ex- 
cept so far as those things have their just and legitimate influence in 
persuading the majority, counted by the head of the lawful voting 
classes in the country whose right to vote is determined by the con- 
stitution and laws of the nation and of the State. Education, prop- 
erty, virtue, have a wider and more legitimate influence when they 
appeal to the majority of men voting freely and according to law, 
than they have under any oligarchy ; and that is the doctrine which 
Jefferson and his great companions, when they performed the one 
foremost act of human history embodied forever as the rock on which 
the institutions of this country are built. Education, property, vir- 
tue govern in their natural realm, the conscience and the understand- 
ing of the common American, and their influence is most exactly 
measured and is most complete when the votes of free men are hon- 
estly counted, man by man. 

r. President, the Senator speaks of what he calls radicalizing the 
Southern States, and he says at the close of his speech that northern 
capital is going down there, is building their railroads, that we of 
New England have offered to give them the public lands and the 
patent fees, which we almost wholly pay, to establish their schools, 
and that our men are coming in there to settle, and he thanks us for 
all that. Has not the Senator found out that that is exactly what 
we mean by radicalizing? All we want of the State of Georgia is 
that she will let us come down there and build her railroads and 
build her schools, and help till with our surplus population those 
untilled cotton-fields which he has described, and dig out with our 
right arms the iron and the coal and the gold and the silver. Thatis all 
we ask; but when we come there we want to be permitted, and our 
sons want to be permitted, to cast a free vote and to utter a free 
voice. If we happen or they happen to express our opinions on polit- 
ical questions in a way you do not like, all we ask is that you shall 
answer us by reason and by fair argument and not by shot. If it 
should occur to son or brother of mine to settle in the State of Georgia 
and to say of the Senator’s colleague such things as he says here in 
debate of me, we do not want and he does not want that he shall be 
suddenly informed that he remains only on the condition that he shall 
behave himself, as the honorable Senator said shall be a useful:mem- 
ber of society. We want that judgment how he shall cast his vote 
and how he shall defend his vote in debate, conforming of course to 
the law, shall be his judgment, and not the judgment of the leaders 
of the democratic party. 

The Senator talks of our upheaving the society of the old State of 
Virginia. Does he supp that a Sergeant-at-Arms wandering about 
this Senate, or a couple of subordinates, if that should be the number 
assigned to the State of Virginia under the usages of the Senate, are 
going suddenly to drive that people or to have any effect upon their 
political action? All the overturning that is to be done in Virginia 
is to be done by submitting to the majority of her people arguments 
which they are to consider fairly before they act upon questions 
which concern them and especially before they act upon questions 
which concern them and us alike; and there is no other process of 
radicalizing. We can give to Virginia nothing but our sympathy in 
this effort she is making to shake off a dominion as arrogant, as tyran- 
nical, as domineering, as wicked as ever ground to the dust the free 
instincts of a free poets. That is all. 

Mr. BROWN. . President, a few words only in reply to my hon- 
orable friend from Massachusetts. He refers to the fact that I com- 
plained of the effort to have a majority of the people of Virginia 
control in the coming elections and in the government of the State. 
A majority of the people of Virginia and a majority of the people of 
Massachusetts seem to be two very different sorts of things. He knows 
just as well as I do that he dare not permit a majority of the people 
of Massachusetts to rule there; he knows just as well as the world 
knows that he would not feel that their property was safe there ; that 
their institutions were safe there; that they could live safely there 
if they permitted the very class of people in Massachusetts to take 
control that they are trying to give the control to in Virginia, and as 
I stated in my speech—— 

Mr. HOAR. Will the Senator tell me what he means by “ take 
control ?” 

Mr. BROWN. _ I mean come to the ballot-box and cast a free ballot 
and have it fairly counted ; that is what I mean by control, the very 
thing you will not let them do in Massachusetts, General Butler says 
to the extent of 138,000; and you will not probably fly in his teeth 
when he lays down a proposition of that sort. As I understand it, 
he says that Massachusetts is democratic to-day if you would let all 
your people vote. You want to radicalize Virginia by bringing all 
the ignorance to the polls there that you will not let vote in Massa- 
chusetts, and you know you dare _not let it vote there, for if you could 
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safely do it Lem would let it go the polls. But, as I have already said, 
you fence them out; you put an inclosure around your ballot-box 
that they cannot pass. You say to this lower or more ignorant class 
of people—and they may be as good as any of us, and doubtless would 
be if they had the same opportunities—“ You cannot take part in the 
government of this State ; we have State rights here; we havea right 
to regulate our own affairs in our own way ; we will permit no dicta- 
tion from Virginia or anywhere else, and we will not let you vote; 
we intend that Massachusetts shall be a republican State ; we do not 
intend that this great class shall go to the polls and give it to the 
democrats, where it belongs.” No, you know you dare not let them 
go to the polls. If you dared doit you would not have the position 
you now have; or if I am wrong in that, if they can safely go, you 
do them great injustice when you bar them from the polls for party 
ends, and I suppose that is one of the great points. 

In the first place, you feel that your property is safer by not per- 
mitting them to go there, and you know your political position is 
safer. Just make the law of Massachusetts what the law of Georgia 
is on the subject of suffrage and give “ a free ballot and a fair count” 
in Massachusetts as Georgia gives, and much asI like you I do not 
believe you would come back here again. [Laughter.}] We should 
be deprived of the benefit of your wise counsels, my friend; we should 
be deprived of the — of advice that we get from you from day 
to day here; we should be deprived of the lectures that we get over 
and again, because if the mass of the people of Massachusetts could 
go to the polls as they do in Georgia, and you would give them man- 
hood suffrage, while I would wish you well personally, I should think 
you had a very bad chance to get back here. No, you know you dare 
not doit. While you lecture everybody else on the subject of suf- 
frage and the right to vote, you do not practice it. 

You quoted the other day, “‘ Beware of the leaven of the Pharisees, 
which is hypocrisy.” A Pharisee, I believe, was a man who preached 
one thing and practiced another, who thanked God that he was not 
as other men, always feeling that he was better than other people, 
that he had rights which did not belong to other people. Now, to 
that remark made by the Senator from Massachusetts I will add one 
from the same Divine Author for his consideration: “Woe unto you 
* * * Pharisees, hypocrites!” Apply the same rule—and I speak 
in all kindness to my friend, for I am his personal friend—apply the 
rule in Massachusetts that you want to apply in Virginia, and you 
will have trouble; give Virginia the rule that you apply in Massa- 
chusetts, and she will have no trouble. 

But the Senator reads me a little lecture in reference to my allu- 
sion to the fact that Virginia might be driven to tumble her whole 
debt overboard to protect her society. I say you may drive her to it. 
I did not make the remark with any view of alarming or intimidat- 
ing your northern capitalists; they are in a very good condition to 
take care of themselves. I admit that; but I spoke the words of 
truth in soberness when I told you that if there is anything in human 
nature you may goad them to that point. 

Again the Senator refers to the fact that I mentioned that north- 
ern capital had been flowing into Southern States largely of late. 
He speaks of republicanizing them doing no harm. It flows in, my 
friend, under democratic administration. We have reached the point 
where the democrats have had power long enough to regulate society 
there, establish justice, and see that the laws are fairly executed. 
Your people at the North see that, and timid as northern capital and 
capital anywhere else is, it is coming there abundantly now, and we 
invite it. 

But my friend says, Oh, yes; we invite you to come down there if 
you will be good citizens, but you must be good citizens according to 
the democratic idea. Not so, my friend; all you: have to do there is 
to be law-abiding, as you are in Massachusetts, and demean yourself 
as a good citizen, and you will be treated just as well as you are at 
home, or anywhere else. Why, my friend, you can come to Georgia 
in any political campaign we have ; go to any county in the State, 
and with all your bitterness, of which I do not think you are con- 
scious, displayed on the stump, I vouch for you and for our people 
you will never be insulted. You can do it as freely, as independ- 
ently, as you can do it in Boston, Massachusetts; there is no trouble 
on that score. The war is over; the time of violence is over; there 
is democratic rule there; society is re-established ; fraternity exists 
between the races, and we welcome all good citizens the world over 
to come there and share with us that beautiful country, and there 
you can exercise your political a just as independently as I 
can, and the democracy of Georgia stands pledged for your protection. 

One word more about an incident of yesterday morning and I have 
done. The honorable Senator from Ohio [Mr. PENDLETON] in his 
speech referred to the fact of a lecture that my friend from Massa - 
chunetts had read us some time since on the subject of treason. The 
Senator from Massachusetts got up and made a reply, in which I see 
this appears : 


It was an original qualification. However, if the Senator will permit me, I wish 
to say that the statements which have been made upon this floor and the conduct 
of the gentlemen on that side warrant me now in ae what I then declined 
to impute, and I do now so imputeit. I propose to take a coming time to state the 
reasons of that imputation. 


Now, Mr. President, I did not make any reply to that because the 
Senator has not yet taken the “coming time” to state the reasons. 
Before I sit down I desire to say that when that “coming time” 
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arrives and he states the reasons, I shall have a few words to say on 
that point, and I presume it will become my duty upon his own posi- 
tion to prove him a traitor again. . : 

Mr. HOAR. Mr. President, the Senators from Georgia, especially 
the Senator who has last speen, seem to have been very much dis- 
turbed by a reference which I made to the Scriptures some fortnight 
ago, which I should be almost inclined to think from the effect it has 
had on their minds is the first time they ever heard of that publica- 
tion, [laughter;] but I will not impute that of course to so grave a 
person as my friend from Georgia who last spoke. yr : 

I wish, however, to say in seriousness that this repetition again 
and again of the suggestion that 139,000 persons, which would be 
about half the entire registered vote of Massachusetts as cast, are 
disfranchised or excluded from voting by the provisions of our con- 
stitution, is one of the most ridiculous absurdities ever uttered. I 
undertake to say that if the gentlemen who have alluded to that on 
this floor, the Senator from Florida [Mr. CALL] or the Senator from 
Georgia who last addressed the Senate, instead of taking a brief 
which somebody got up to make the best he could of a bad cause in 
which such a result was undertaken to be reached, would look into 
the facts, would take the census of illiteracy, determine the number 
of illiterates in 1870 and subtract from that number the proportion 
which belongs to the foreigners who are not citizens, they would at 
once reject as absolutely unworthy a man of character an allusion to 
that matter. That statement was put into a brief used in the other 
House in the argument of an election case. Gentlemen on the other 
side have attributed that brief to a well-known citizen of Massachu- 
setts. I know nothing about that; but I do know that the demo- 
cratic members of the committee of the House to whom that argu- 
ment was addressed joined with the republican members in rejecting 
its conclusion. There was, I think, one single member of the entire 
committee, who was a greenbacker, who did concur with it. 

Mr. CALL. Will the Senator allow me? 

Mr. HOAR. Certainly. 

Mr. CALL. I will ask the honorable Senator if he will state what 
the figures are, as he understands them ? 

Mr. HOAR. Why, Mr. President, if the Senator means by that that 
I shall state from memory exactly all these census figures, Isay very 
frankly that I am unable to do so. I stated them on tho floor of the 
Senate once. 

Mr. CALL. Approximately, about, anywhere near ? 

Mr. HOAR.. The Senator will have my answer. If the Senator 
means to ask me what I understand to be the number in Massachu- 
setts of citizens who are unable to vote by reason of the reading and 
writing clause and the other clauses in our State constitution, I reply 
that I understand the number to be eighteen thousand and some odd 
hundreds, the number which the Senator from Georgia took in one 
of his alternatives. Of that number nearly all were born out of the 
State except perhaps a thousand or two; I do not recollect the exact 
number, though I have known it recently. They are usually persons 
born of foreign parents. I do not say that the one or two thousand 
are natives of the State, but natives of this country, who are unable 
to read and write. I never knew in my life a native of Massachu- 
setts, not an idiot, not deprived of the ordinary intelligence of man 
by some malformation of his body, who was not able to read and 
write. I never met such a person. No doubt there are such persons, 
but they are not within my knowledge. 

We accompany, as I said before, the provision that men shall be 
compelled to read the constitution in the English language and to 
write the name of the voter with a provision at the public charge, 
unequaled in liberality by any other community in the world, of the 
instrumentalities for giving them that instruction. The native of 
Massachusetts has the opportunity during all his years of childhood, 
the foreigner during the years which after he has moved into the 
State he is required to reside there before he becomes a voter. Now, 
how do Senators, with the evidence of the crime upon the suffrage, 
half admitted and half denied, known to this country and as familiar 
as any part of its history, undertake to meet that charge? Thecharge 
is that men who by law have the right to vote are not permitted to 
exercise it; the charge is in the language into which the honorable 
Senator from Georgia himself was inadvertently betrayed when he 
said, “When the property of Georgia undertakes to vote, the colored 
people vote,” speaking, I think, of what constitutes a numerical ma- 
jority or nearly so of the people of that State—the class of people 
whose ballot is to be voted by somebody else! When we are dealing 
with such things as that, to undertake to repeat again and again this, 
I will not say twaddle, but such statements as we hear day after day 
about the disqualifications of persons who cannot read and write in 
Massachusetts, is a practical confession of the community under con- 
sideration that nothing can be said in reply to it. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, I only have a few words to say in 
reply to my honorable friend. As we understand it the vote of Mas- 
sachusetts is a little over 400,000 as the table represents it. General 
Butler claims that about 130,000-—— 

Mr. HOAR. The population of the State is only about 1,700,000 by 
the last census. 

Mr. BROWN. The Senator from South Carolina gave me what he 
understood to be the facts. 

Mr. BUTLER. My friend will pardon me one moment. I stated 
what I saw in this table which I have, and which I will indulge the 
Senator from Massachusetts with reading if he desires. 
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Mr. HOAR. I say this, if the Senators will pardon me. Let the 
Senators really look into that question and not take General Butler’s 
brief. Ifthe Senator from South Carolina or the Senator from Georgia 
or the Senator from Florida will take up that question as they would 
take up any other, for instance as I have taken the matter of the 
South Carolina census, which six months ago I had a belief about, 
which the Senator has heard of before, I will submit it to them. I 
have studied that matter carefully, and I trust in regard to it the dis- 
tinguished and accomplished gentleman at the head of the Census 
Office. I believe his conclusion, and I expect to say so. Now if the 
Senator will look at this question, if he will think it important 
enough—I mean the question of how many men are disfranchised in 
this manner in the State of Massachusetts—I am sure he will agree 
that it is not a thing that any intelligent man can doubi about if he 
will look atit. If a gentleman gets up and says “I quote General 
=" brief,” and you ask to interrupt him, and he says he will not 
yield -—— 

Mr. BROWN. I did not give way for the Senator to make a speech. 

Mr. HOAR. Merelyaword. Andif then when the fatts are brought 
out he comes back three days after and flaunts that old brief again, 
that is a very easy thing todo. I tell those gentlemen there is not 
a word of truth in that statement, and I know it. 

Mr. BUTLER. Then General Butler must be mistaken. 

Mr. HOAR. I do not make any logical deduction about anybody ; 
but I say there is not a word of truth in that statement, and I say it 
is a matter of such absolute demonstration that if the Senator from 
South Carolina, who, whatever other faults he may have, is not a man 
who I think would come here with an untrue statement in his mouth 
and reiterate it, and I do not think any other Senator is, will look at 
that thing, I will accept his conclusion and forever hold my peace on 
that subject. There is no doubt about it. You might as well say Gen- 
eral Butler said the pr Ee of Washington was a million some 
time. Suppose he had said so; there is not any truth in it. 

Mr. BROWN. Will the Senator from Massachusetts excuse me for 
asking him what is the registered vote of his State ? 

Mr. HOAR. Ido notremember at thismoment. I desire to be—— 

Mr. BROWN. You denied the figure I mentioned. What is it? 

Mr. HOAR. It is somewhere in the neighborhood of 300,000, un- 
doubtedly. 

Mr. BROWN. I take 300,000, then. 

Mr. HOAR. I take a fifth of the population. 

Mr. BROWN. Whatis rs republican majority in Massachusetts? 

Mr. HOAR. The republican majority when General Grant was last 
voted for—— 

Mr. BROWN. Take it at the last election. 

Mr. HOAR. Iam going to give it to youat threeelections. When 
General Grant was last voted for it was a little over 75,000. It would 
have been 100,000 if it had not been for the horse distemper. [Laugh- 
ter.] In 1876 it was, if I recollect right, about 30,000. This last 
time, in 1880, it was about 53,000. 

Mr. BROWN. Well, now, but for the horse distemper it would 
have been 100,000 the first time. 

Mr. HOAR. Seventy-five thousand it was. 

Mr. BROWN. Then 30,000; then 50,000. Now, suppose we say 


40,000. 

Mr. HOAR. Why does the Senator say it was 40,000 when it was 
fifty-two thousand and some odd hundreds ? 

Mr. BROWN. Well, suppose it was 50,000. Then if General Bat- 
ler be right and the number that he mentioned as disfranchised should 
come in and vote, you are badly beaten, you see. 

. HO. How so? 

Mr. BROWN. One hundred and thirty thousand added to the 
democracy would beat you very badly, and I believe that would be 
the result. 

Mr. HOAR. Does the Senator—— 

Mr. BROWN. _I have the floor now. 

Mr. HOAR. Before the Senator passes from that point-—— 

Mr. BROWN. No; I have the floor—— 

Mr. HOAR. The Senator asked me a question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. CaMERON, of Wisconsin in the 
chair.) The Senator from Georgia declines to yield. 

Mr. BROWN. The Senator will make speeches every few minutes 
if permitted. 

Mr. HOAR. I was ea. going to ask youif all those 130,000 
ignorant people would vote the democratic ticket, in your judgment ? 
That was all. 

Mr. BROWN. I suppose you think they would, because your idea 
seems to be that there is more ignorance in the democracy, and, if 
so, we might pretty reasonably claim the one hundred and thirty- 
odd thousand, or whatever the number is. But the Senator says that 
it is an old story; thatitisall bosh; that there is nothing in it; and 
yet he admits that there is a good dealinit. It comes from a high 
source. The Senator says himself in speaking of General Butler that 
he will not draw any logical deductions when the Senator from South 
Carolina says if it is not true General Butler has made a mistake. It 
is at least better authority than most of your southern outrages are 
predicated upon. 

I have admitted that there have been southern outrages, but you 
have grossly misrepresented, you have grossly exaggerated them, 
and you did not have such men as General Butler as the authority 
for them. Now,I give you the 138,000 disfranchised in Massachu- 
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setts on Butler's brief as a set-off against the very large number of 
outrages that you have been quoting at the South all the time, and I 
say I have better authority for the one than you have for the other. 
But now you admit, recollect, that there are 18,000 disfranchised 
there for illiteracy. You have not told us how many are disfran- 
chised for not paying taxes; you have not told us how many are 
disfranchised for whom guardians have been appointed; you have 
not told us how many paupers have been disfranchised, nor how 
many for debauchery or for gambling or for drinking to excess, as 
the statute lays it down, spendthrifts and so on. You have not told 
us, and I presume you cannot tell us how many. If there are 18,000 
excluded for illiteracy, taking all the other heads it is reasonable to 
suppose that there is a very large number; but if it is only 18,000 
and no more, then I say you admit there what does not exist in Geor- 
gia and elsewhere, that you do not give “afree ballot” when you 
exclude 18,000 who are of age there and ought to vote from the priv- 
ilege of voting. 

Now, apply the rule of the honorable Senator from Connecticut 
(Mr. HAWLEY] of universal suffrage, and you violate it in Massa- 
chusetts. Therefore you ought not to be always preaching universal 
suffrage to us until you get ready to practice it. 

You have claimed all the time, I believe, that the negroes vote 
with you because we went for disfranchising them. We did not 
accept promptly the reconstruction acts as we might have done in 
the South but held that the negroes ought not to vote and they went 
with you because of that. Now, apply that rule to Massachusetts. 
If you let those whom you have disfranchised vote, it is reasonable 
to suppose they will all vote with us because you have disfranchised 
them. If you do that then we have Massachusetts a democratic State 
by a large majority, if General Butler is anywhere in the neighbor- 
hood of correct. 

Mr. HOAR. I am glad to find that the well-known citizen of 
Massachusetts whom the Senator speaks of has become such high 
democratic authority, and I will say to my honorable friend from 
Georgia that if he will admit to be true all the outrages in the South 
for which we have General Butler’s authority we will throw in the 
balance and say nothing more about them. 

Mr: BROWN. I take that—— 

Mr. HOAR. I do not yield to the Senator. I have the floor. 

Mr. BROWN. I will make the contract as soon as I can. 

Mr. HOAR. I have the floor. The point between us is this, and 
nothing else will get it out of sight: The Senator on the other side 
undertakes to defend these outrages, which he says he admits, which 
consist in the prevention of voting by men who have the right to vote 
simply because they are republicans, because of their political opin- 
ions, by undertaking to draw a parallel between that crime and the 
constitutional restrictions or qualifications of suffrage set forth in a 
State constitution. Does the Senator think that a dozen repetitions 
of this thing, multiplying it by twenty or by eight or ten, as he does 
every time he is attacked, is going to divert the attention of the 
American people? I should like to ask the Senator a question, 
whether, when he had what was called republican inclinations or 
affiliations, he was not guarded in some parts of his own State from 
the violence of his political opponents ? 

Mr. BROWN. I will answer when you give me the floor. 

Mr. HOAR. I will give you the floor now. 

Mr. BROWN. I will answer the Senator very frankly on two or 
three points. He says that I admit that there have been outrages 
South, and then he goes on to deliver the usual lecture about not let- 
ting a republican vote now. Isaid distinctly that a republican could 
vote now as well as a democrat, that nobody was debarred from the 
polls. I admitted that there had been some outrages there soon after 
the war. I admit it now; and now yousay if I would admit the out- 
rages South that General Butler had charged there you would admit 
his statement in the other case. 

Mr. HOAR. No, I did not. . 

Mr. BROWN. NowI will do it. 

Mr. HOAR. I did not say so. 

Mr. BROWN. I have the floor, my friend. 

Mr. HOAR. My friend will permit me to state the difference—— 

Mr. BROWN. You can be heard after I have yielded the floor. I 
admit all the outrages that did occur at the end of the war that Gen- 
eral Butler recorded, for the sake of this controversy; and then you 
have agreed to admit that there are 138,000 of your people disfran- 
chised. Then I prove in that way that there is that number there 
who certainly would not like to go with the party that disfranchised 
them, and therefore we have 138,000 democratic voters there who are 
not permitted to vote, and that puts your State largely democratic. 

Now, in regard to the time when I had republican proclivities, I 
will answer the gentleman there, too. I stated very distinctly that 
there were times there, just at the end of the war and its attendin 
excitements when I took a position for reconstruction, when I di 
not think my life was safe. Ihave no hesitation in saying that; 
but the period was a short one, soon after I had taken my position 
for reconstruction. There were times in battle when the two armies 
were meeting each other and firing on each other when no man’s life 
was safe. War was flagrant, and nobody knew that his life was safe 
a moment. 

Just after the war, at the period the Senator speaks of, there was 
a very high state of excitement.. The war was scarcely over, the 
excitement was very high, people were not then in a condition to do 
justice, and I admit I did go through a period of danger when I took 


that position; but all danger of that kind ceased more than two 
years before I reunited with the democracy. That day has long been 
passed, and as an evidence of it the very people who would have 
taken my life then because they thought I was not true to them have 
since that taken me up, and by a majority of nearly seventy-five 
thousand of the popular vote in the election of members to the Leg- 
islature, and over two-thirds of the Legislature, have sent me here to 
repel the unfounded charges made against my people by the Senator 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. HOAR. Mr. President, what I said to the Senator was that if 
he would admit the truth of all the charges of southern outrages 
made by General Butler, we would not say anything more about the 
other southern outrages. I did not say I would admit what he said 
about disfranchisement in Massachusetts. 

Mr. BROWN. Do not back out, now. 

Mr. HOAR. Does the Senator mean to imply that I do not say 
what is true when I tell him what I said? 

Mr. BROWN. Not by any means. 

Mr. HOAR. When the Senator has made his statement—— 

Mr. BROWN. Isimply thought the Senator was playing with words. 

Mr. HOAR. When the Senator first undertook to repeat what I 
said, I called his attention to the fact that he misunderstood it. Let 
him go and ask the Reporter; he has it down. 

Mr. BROWN. I wasstating it only asl understood it. I think the 
Senator knows my feeling toward him well enough—— 

Mr. HOAR. I know what I said on that subject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Massachusetts 
has the floor. 

Mr. HOAR. The Senator spoke of a certain citizen of Massachu- 
setts as his authority, to which I replied that if the Senator would 
admit all the southern outrages which that person had charged upon 
the South, I should not find it necessary to say anything about any 
more. He undoubtedly, and perhaps those about him, understood 
me to say that I would admit what he said about Massachusetts. 
In that he was mistaken. If he will look at the Reporter’s notes he 
will find—— 

Mr. BROWN. Icertainly did not intend to misrepresent the Sena- 
tor, but I so understood him. 

Mr. BECK. Let us adjourn. I wish to move an adjournment. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I wish to say a word. ’ 

Mr. BECK. I rose to move an adjournment. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Iwillagree toit after I have said a very few words. 

Mr. BECK. I am afraid we shall lose both the Senators from Geor- 
gia; I am afraid they are both going to be killed unless this thing is 
stopped. [Laughter.] I withdraw the motion. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. President, there have been various references 
to Connecticut within a week or two past that have not disturbed 
me at all; but I cannot refrain from calling the attention of the Sen- 
ator from Georgia [Mr. BRowNn] to an oversight upon his part in the 
way he criticises me for using the phrase “ universal suffrage.” He 
must have seen that I used that term in the general sense of conver- 
sation and the newspapers, for there is no such thing as universal 
suffrage, strictly speaking, nor, if he is going to be critical with me, 
is there even any such thing anywhere as manhood suffrage. There 
must be regulations of some description, regulations to apply to the 
term of residence, regulations to apply to the oath to be taken, to the 
manner of challenging, to the boxes into which the man shall put his 
ballot, and in other respects, so that there is no such thing as saying 
that on a certain day every man twenty-one years of age may drop his 
ballot in the street wherever he may happen to be and have it counted. 
There are regulations that inevitably tend to exclusion. This is the 
Senator’s oversight. These regulations exclude no man by reason of 
any of the accidents of humanity, the things for which he is noi re- 
sponsible, the things which the Almighty placed in him or upon 
him; nor are these regulations with us such that any man of ordi- 
nary intelligence may not overcome them. No man in the State of 
Connecticut is excluded because he was born in a foreign land; no 
man is excluded because he is black or yellow or red; if only he has 
the soul of a man he may vote. There is no disability imposed upon 
him from which he may not recover by his own efforts; and is not 
that a genuine democracy? By his own will and efforts he may re- 
cover from allof them. We have no property qualification. I dislike 
that exceedingly. We used to have it in the olden time, but we have 
none now; even the paupers with us may vote. But our regulations 
are based upon intelligence and good character, ‘ good moral charac- 
ter,” the ancient regulation that has come down to us from colonial 
days. It has itslegal interpretation ; it bars out only those who may 
have been convicted. by due legal proceeding of some immoral and 
infamouscrime. That is the man’s fault; he excludes himself then. 
There is also this requisition, that a man should be able to read any 
clause of the constitution to which his attention may be called. That 
exclusion, if he be an ignorant man, he may recover from, unless he be 
aman of extraordinary dullness. During the five years probation that 
the foreigner is compelled to undergo he may learn toread; during the 
one aan residence which the citizen coming in from another State 
is required to live among us he may learn to read; he may qualify 
himself. That is to say, we have no disqualification from ‘which a 
man of ordinary intelligence and humanity cannot escape of his own 
will. He is not excluded. 

Then comes another difference that we claim to be very material 
between us and the people of some of the Southern States during 
these great periods of disturbance. I have never seen or heard of a 
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man excluded from the ballot-box in Connecticut by reason of vio- 
lence at the polls of any description, nor have I reason to believe 
that a man has ever been compelled to vote in any other way than 
his own conscience dictated anywhere in my State, and I have never 
seen except in three cases, where we hounded it out and where it was 
committed by democrats, anything like an unfair count, and in two 
of those cases out of the three the unfair count was upset. The 
fundamental difference between us and them is that we have no dis- 
qualification from which a man cannot escape. 

Mr. DAWES. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BROWN. I beg the Senator from Massachusetts to allow me 
a word. 

Mr. DAWES. If the Senator desires to speak, I will give way. 

Mr. BROWN. I did not misrepresent the language of the honorable 
Senator from Connecticut. He used the term “universal suffrage.” 
Of course he has a right to construe it as he chooses, and I have no 
right to deny that he has made an entirely correct statement in refer- 
ence to the state of things in his own State. He says that no one is 
put under a disability there who cannot work out of it if he chooses to 
do so, if lunderstand him. It occurs, I presume, in every community, 
however good the educational system may be, that there are some very 
poor persons who have to have their children at home to work who 
cannot educate them. Some are raised up, therefore, in ignorance, 
without fault on their part. There may be but few who are not per- 
mitted to go to the ballot-box. That there are some persons there 
who are of bad character I have no doubt, but I presume as few in 
Connecticut, probably, as in any other State. If there are only a few 
of each class, no matter how few, it serves the purpose of my argument 
and proves that you have not universal suffrage there, that you have 
not a free ballot foreverybody alike. That was all I intended to say. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Iam quite content if it is well understood that is 
all the Senator means. 

Mr. BROWN. And one word more on the other point, if you please. 
While I admit the disturbance there was at the South as a result 
of the war and during the angry passions created by it, I say that an 
election there to-day is conducted as fairly, as freely, and as properly 
as it is in Connecticut or any other State. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I ought to have added that we require the quali- 
fication of education because for two hundred and forty years we 
have made schools compulsory. They have been established from 
the very foundation of the colony in every town and an academy re- 
quired in each county, and our common schools are open and free to 
every child in the State, and the law says every child in the State 
shall go. The policeman or constable who finds a child wandering 
about of school age, during school hours, is bound to arrest him. 

Mr. BROWN. I think your educational system an admirable one, 
and it does great credit to your people. I have always thought so. 

Mr. DAWES. Mr. President, before moving an adjournment I want 
to congratulate the Senator from Georgia upon the personal safety 
which he has established for himself in his own State. He says there 
was a time when he had republican proclivities and his life was in 
danger. He says he has changed his politics in that respect, and now 
he is safe. [Laughter.] Imove that the Senate do now adjourn until 
Monday next at twelve o’clock. 

Mr. PENDLETON. I hope that motion will not be carried, and 
upon it I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. HARRIS. I move that the Senate do now adjourn. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Tennessee moves 
that the Senate do now adjourn. That motion has precedence of the 
motion made by the Senator from Massachusetts. The question is 
on the motion of the Senator from Tennessee, that the Senate do now 
adjourn. [Putting the question.] The Chair is in doubt. 

Mr. HARRIS called for the yeas and nays. 

— and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded to call 
the roll. . 

Mr. BECK, (when his name was called.) I am paired upon all ques- 
tions with the Senator from Maine, [Mr. HaALr.}] Therefore I decline 
to vote. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin, (when his name was called.) 
paired with the Senator from Mississippi, [Mr. GEORGE. ] 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia, (when his name was called.) I am 
paired with the Senator from New Hampshire, [Mr. Buarr. 

Mr. FARLEY, (when his name was called.) I am paired with the 
Senator from New York, [Mr. Piatt. 

Mr. GORMAN, (when Mr. GROOME’s name was called.) My col- 
league [Mr. GROOME] is paired with the Senator from Illinois, [Mr. 
LOGAN. ] 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia, (when his name was called.) I am paired 
with the Senator from Rhode Island, [Mr. ANTHONY. ] 

Mr. JOHNSTON. (when his name was called.) I am paired with 
the Senator from Vermont, [Mr. MoRRILL. ] 

Mr. JONES, of Nevada, (when his name was called.) I am paired 
with my colleague, [Mr. Farr. ] 

Mr. KELLOGG, (when his name was called.) I am paired with the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Davis] on this question. I will announce 
also that the Senator from Illinois [Mr. LoGaN] is paired with the 
Senator from Maryland, [Mr. GRooME. ] 

Mr. McPHERSON, (when his name was called.) Iam paired with 


Iam 


my ae (Mr. SEWELL. 
r. SA 


Mr. LSBURY, (when his name was called.) I'am paired with 
the Senator from Ohio, [Mr. SHERMAN. ] 
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Mr. SAUNDERS, (when his name was called.) I am paired with 
the Senator from Kentucky, [Mr. WILLIAMS. ] 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. SLATER. My colleague [Mr. GROVER] is paired with the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska, [Mr. VAN WYCK.]} 

Mr. VANCE. TheSenator from Mississippi [Mr. LaMar] is paired 
with the Senator from Iowa, [Mr. ALLISON. ] 

Mr. KELLOGG. I vote “nay” to help make a quorum. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. I vote because my vote is needed to make a 
quorum. 

Mr. HARRIS. It does not require a quorum to adjourn the Senate. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. The motion is defeated, I believe. 

Mr. HARRIS. Ido not know; we have had no information on 
that point. A quorum is not necessary on this motion. 

The result was announced—yeas 17, nays 20; as follows: 


YEAS—17. 
Jackson, 
Morgan, 
Pendleton, 
Pagh, 
Ransom, 

NAYS—20. 
Ingalls, Miller, 
Kellogg, Mitchell, 
MeDiil, Platt of Conn., 
MeMillan, Saunders, 
Mahone, Sawyer. 
ABSENT—39. 
Jones of Florida, 
Jones of Nevada, 
Lamar, 

Logan, 

McPherson, 

Maxey, 

Morrill, 

Platt of N. Y., 


Bayard, 
Brown, 
Butler, 


Call, 
Camden, 


Cockrell, 
Coke, 
Gorman, 
Hampton, 
Harris, 


Slater, 
Vance. 


Burnside, 
Cameron of Pa., 
Conger, 
Conkling, 
Dawes, 


Ferry, 
Frye, 
Harrison, 
Hawley, 
Hoar, 


Allison, 
Anthony, 

ck, 
Blair, 
Cameron of Wis., 
Davis of Illinois, 
Davis of W. Va., 
Edgerton, - 


Farley, 


Saulsbury, 
Garland, ch 


Sewell, 
Sherman, 
Teller, 
Van Wyck, 
ale, Ves 
Hill of Colorado, 
Hill of Georgia, 
Edmunds, Johnston, Plumb, 
Fair, Jonas, Rollins, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question recurs on the motion 
of the Senator from Massachusetts, [Mr. DAwESs-] 

Mr. HARRIS. There was no quorum on the last vote, I believe; 
20 to 17 was the vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator is right; there was not 
a quorum voting. 

Mr. HARRIS. Then, I suppose, the regular order is to adjourn or 
have a call of the Senate. Idonot know anything the Senate can do 
in that condition but adjourn. 

Mr. DAWES. The Senator from Tennessee must be happy. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will proceed to call 
the roll of the Senate. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll, and forty-six Senators 
answered to their names. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is a quorum present, and the 
question recurs on the motion of the Senator from Massachusetts, 
[Mr. DAWEs,] that the Senate do now adjourn until Monday next at 
twelve o’clock. [Putting the question.] ‘The ayes appear to have it. 

Mr. HARRIS. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. BECK, (when his name was called.) I am paired with the 
Senator from Maine, [Mr. HALE. ] 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin, (when his name was called.) I am 
paired with the Senator from Mississippi, [Mr. GEORGE, ] but I have a 
right to vote if it should be necessary to make a quorum. I will not 
vote at present. 

* Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. I fear there issome mistake about 
pairs. The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. BLarr] asked me to 
pair with him to-day. The Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON] whom 
I was paired with, and who expects me to pair with him, is not in his 
seat. So it appears I have two pairsnow on hand. Therefore I must 
ask some democrat who is not paired under the circumstances to help 
me with one of the pairs. 

Mr. HARRIS. The Senator from Indiana [Mr. VOORHEES] is ab- 
sent. Ido not know that heis paired with any one. I have been pair- 
ing him with the Senator from New York [Mr. CONKLING] heretofore, 
and I suggest to the Senator from West Virginia that he transfer one 
of his pairs to the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. INGALLS. I understand the Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON] 
is paired with the Senator from Mississippi, [Mr. LaMar. ] 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. That relieves me. 

Mr. FARLEY, (when his name was called.) I am paired with the 
Senator from New York, [Mr. PxLatrt.] 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia, (when his name was called.) I am paired 
with the Senator from Rhode Island, [Mr. ANTHONY. ] 

Mr. JOHNSTON, (when his name was called.) I am paired with 
the Senator from Vermont, [Mr. MoRRILL,] 

Mr. McPHERSON, (when his name was called.) I am paired with 
my colleague, [Mr. SEWELL. ] 

Mr. PLUMB, (when his name was called.) I am paired with the 
Senator from Missouri, [Mr. VEST.] 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. SAUNDERS. I vote “ yea.” 


Voorhees, 
Walker, 
Williams. 
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Mr. PLUMB. According to my pair with the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. VEsT] I was authorized to vote if it was necessary to 
make a quorum. Understanding that to be the case, I vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 22, nays 17 ; as follows: 

YEAS—22. 
Burnside, Ferry, Kellogg, Platt of Conn., 
Cameron of Pa., Frye, MceDill, Plumb, 
Cameron of Wis., Harrison, MeMillan, Saulsbury, 
Conger, Hawley, Mahone, Sawyer. 
Conkling, Hoar, Miller, 
Dawes, Ingalls, Mitchell, 
NAYS—17. 
Bayard, Cockrell, Jackson, Slater, 
Brown, Coke, Morgan, Vance. 
Gorman, Pendleton, 
Hampton, Pugh, 
Camden, Harris, Ransom, 
ABSENT—37. 
Allison, Garland, Jones of Nevada, Sherman, 
Anthony, George, Lamar, Teller, 
, Groome, Logan, 
Blair, Grover, McPherson, 
Davis of Illinois, Hale, Maxey, 
Davis of W. Va., Hill of Colorado, Morrill, 
Edgerton, Hill of Georgia, Platt of N. Y., Williams. 
Edmunds, Johnston, Rollins, 
Fair, Jonas, Saunders, 
Farley, Jones of Florida, Sewell, 

So the motion was agreed to; and (at six o’clock and eighteen 
minutes p.m.) the Senate adjourned until Monday next at twelve 
o’clock, noon. 


MonpDAY, April 18, 1881. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. J. J. BuLLocK, D. D. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Thursday last was read and 
approved. 

TESTS OF IRON. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communication from 
the Secretary of War, inclosing a letter from the Chief of Ordnance 
dated the 11th instant, transmitting, incompliance withthe resolution 
of the Senate of the Ist instant, a report of the officer in charge of the 
United States testing-machine upon the resistance to internal press- 
ures of thick hollow cylinders of American cast-iron and of similar 
cylinders when lined with coiled wrought-iron and bronze tubes; 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 


WESTERN JUDICIAL DISTRICT OF VIRGINIA. 


Mr. JOHNSTON submitted the following resolution; which was 
considered by unanimous consent, and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Attorney-General be directed to furnish the Senate with 
copies of any papers or documents received from W. S. Lurty, United States dis- 

ct attorney for the western district of Virginia, in relation to the late report of 


C. C. Lancaster, special agent of the Treasury Department, touching the western 
judicial district of Virginia. 


OFFICERS OF THE SENATE, 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate the 
unfinished business of the last day’s session of the Senate, being the 
resolution of the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. DAwEs] pro- 
viding for the election of certain officers of the Senate, the pending 
question being on the motion of the Senator from Ohio [ Mr. PEN- 
DLETON] to postpone the resolution indefinitely, on which motion the 
yeas and nays have been ordered. 

Mr. HARRIS. Some days since the junior Senator from Virginia 
[Mr. MAHONE] sent to the Clerk’s desk and had read an extract from 
a communication to the International Review representing the con- 
dition and the amounts scaled down or repudiated of the debt of a 
number of the Southern States, thirteen in number, I believe. In 
that statement I find the debt of the State of Tennessee stated. to 
have been in 1842 $3,198,166 ; in 1852, $3,776,856; in 1860, $20,896,606; 
in 1870, $38,539,802; date after the war when debt reached the high- 
est point it is stated at $41,863,406. Thenin another column, “amount 
of debt repudiated and scaled down between period when it was 
highest and June, 1880,” $16,177,584 is stated as the amount repudi- 
ated or scaled down by the State of Tennessee. 

Regarding the statement at the time as coming from an irresponsi- 
ble newspaper, while I knew it was wholly untrue in respect of Ten- 
nessee, I did not deem it necessary to notice the error of statement. 
But subsequent to that time the junior Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. Hoar] and the junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] have 
both referred to the statement as one prepared by Mr. Porter, of the 
Census Bureau, thus giving it a semi-official character, and therefore 
a degree of authenticity that it could never have had asa mere news- 
paper article. I see the public press is commenting upon it as a fact 
that Tennessee had repudiated at least to that extent of her debt. I 
desire to say that there is no truth in the statement so far as applied 
to Tennessee; that she has at no time repudiated a single penny of 
her debt. 

I hold in my hand, which I propose to have read by the Secretary, a 
communication from Mr. Porter, of the Census Bureau, correcting the 
error of the Review article which Mr. Porter as a newspaper corre- 
spondent prepared and sent to the paper. This is the official state- 
ment of Mr. Porter, from the Census Bureau, and I ask that the Clerk 
shall read it in order that Tennessee may stand vindicated from the 


wrong that has been done her by the statement in the Review article 
and the semi-official character sought to be given to it by the state- 
ment of the junior Senators from Massachusetts and Ohio. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows : 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, CENSUS OFFICE, 
Washington, D. C., April 18, 1881. 

Siz: In reply to your request of the 15th instant, I have the honor to say that the 
article “State debts and repudiation,” published in The International Review, of 
November, 1880, was written by me at the especial request of John T. Morse, jr., 
of Boston, editor of the Review, and cannot be considered in any sense official. 
The article was a very difficult one to write and in its compilation some three hun- 
dred references were consulted. Over eighty of these references are given in the 
foot-notes and can be consulted and the accuracy of the figures ascertained beyond 
question. The data used were collected by me as a private individual before the 
investigation into the financial condition of States and repudiation of debts, which 
Iam now conducting, was begun. 

I exceedingly regret that the omission of a foot-note in one of the tables should 
have done your State an injustice. This foot-note explained that through the in- 
ability or neglect of some of the railroads of Tennessee, which corporations had 
actually been warmed into existence by the State, the creditors of the State had 
lost a good deal in the depreciation of the bonds and in interest, but that the State 
had not, up to that date, (November. 1880,) repudiated one dollar, unless the refusal 
to acknowledge the Mineral Home bonds may be considered repudiation. As none 
of these bonds, however, were sold, being held by the financial agent of the rail- 
road company at the time the State refused to recognize them, even this, by no 
method of reasoning, can be construed into repudiation. In the letter-press of the 
International Review article, (page 584,) I explained the fact that the State had in 
part liquidated the debt by the sale of railroads; and took the ground that Ten- 
nessee would settle her debt upon such terms as would be honorable to the credit 
of the State and satisfactory to the bondholders. It is gratifying to know that all 
this has come about, and I firmly believe that with this adjustment will begin an 
era of renewed prosperity for the State. 

According to the somewhat imperfect data in this oflice at the present time, the 
history of the State debt of Tennessee may be briefly stated as follows : 

At the close of the war of the rebellion the State of Tennessee found itself 
greatly reduced in wealth, its industries and commerce impaired, many of its rail- 
roads destroyed, and its citizens in no condition to meet the demands of a heavy 
tax. Its Legislature had always been foremost in encouraging commerce, —s 


the construction of turnpikes, and fostering legitimate railroad enterprises whic 


were to open up the vast resources of the State. The first bonds were issued as 
far back as 1833 to the Union Bank of Tennessee, and amounted to $500,000. Five 
years later, the State issued $2,500,000 of bonds to the Bank of Tennessee. In 1236 
the first bonds were issued to a turnpike company, and since then no less than 
thirty-three turnpike companies have been aided by the credit of the State. As 
far back as 1838 the first railroad in Tennessee received State encouragement, and 
from that time until the war broke out the State repeatedly loaned bonds to rail- 
road companies. The bonds were sold and the proceeds used in building the roads. 
To give some idea of the useful purposes for which the entire debt of Tennessee was 
created, I respectfully call attention to the following table, in which are grouped 
the amounts issued according to the purposes of issuance: 
Az uae ascseees- $3, 000, 000 00 
Railroads . . 29, 251, 250 00 
Turnpikes - 1,499, 066 66 
Capitol Le 866, 000 00 
Agriculture Bureau . awihittine 30, 000 00 
Hermitage 48, 000 00 
Renewals 697, 000 00 
Funding bonds (1866) 4, 941, 000 00 
Funding bonds (1868) 2, 200, C00 00 
EE EE Capi aaitin cin co wedeasnine eckdes whbd ceaneeadmennvenil 6, 641, 000 00 
49, 173, 316 66 
During the war the interest on the State bonds issued between 1833 and 1862 
went in default, and on the Ist day of January, 1866, I find the debt of Tennessee 
was as follows : 


Original. | Interest. | ‘Total. 
| 
State debt proper $849, 553 | $4, 744, 160 
State bonds loaned ---| 14,006,000 | 3,769,507 | 17, 775, 507 
State bonds indorsed 2, 207, 000 550, 680 2, 759, 680 


os 


Aggregate debt and liabilities ............... 20, 107, 607 | 5,169,740 | 25, 279, 347 


The bonds, which amounted, with accrued interest, to $17,775,507, had been is- 
sued to the following railroad companies : 


Interest to 


Companies to which issued. anuary, 1866. 


Original debt. J Total debt. 


East Tennessee and Virginia..........| $1,599, 000 $444, 700 $2, 043, 700 
East Tennessee and Georgia.......... 1, 160, 000 272, 880 1, 432, 880 
Memphis and Charleston ° 1, 081, 000 262, 980 1, 343, 980 
Memphis and Ohio............ waenge<h:. ne 403, 110 1, 896, 110 
Me nville and Manchester. . 364, 000 87, 360 451, 350 
Tennessee and Alabama. ...... 853, 000 231, 581 1, 084, 53 
Mississippi Central and Tennesse 574, 000 154, 980 728, 930 
Mobile and Ohio 1, 296, 000 349, 920 1, 645, 920 
Edgefield and Kentucky and Louis- 

ville and Nashville 211, 000 63, 300 274, 300 
Clarksville, Memphis and Louisville. .| 312, 600 1, 354, 600 
Winchester and Alabama 433, 143, 259 | 576, 259 
Louisville and Nashville 126, 015 581, 015 
Nashville and Northwestern. .... . 392, 400 1, 847, 400 
Edgefield and Kentucky 815, 162 
Central Southern ; 662, 160 
Rogersville and Jefferson 197, 160 
Mississippi and Tennessee. .......-.. ere 22, 800 117, 300 
Nashville and Chattanooga | 186, 000 
Cincinnati, Cumberlan 

Charleston i 163, 680 
Knoxville and Kentucky 3 223, 200 
Bonds issued to turnpike companies. .. 65, 82, 060. 
Bonds issued to agricultural bureau... 7, 200 37, 200 





‘Total State bonds loaned 3, 769,507 | 17,775, 507 
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In addition to this, the State had, as above shown, indorsed $2,207,000 bonds, 
analysis of which is presented : 








Railroad companies. Original | Interest to | Total liabili- 








bonds. | Jan., 1866. ties. 
Nashville and Chattanooga......--.-..--. $1, 546, 000 $371, 040 $1, 917, 040 
East Tennessee and Virginia.........-..| 185, 000 | 44, 400 229, 400 
East Tennessee and Georgia .....-...... 126, 000 30, 240 156, 240 
Memphis and Little Rock ............--.| , 000 | 105, 000 455, 000 
1 —— —— 
NR i lias ce Casal ookdet tin 000 550, 680 2, 757, 680 





The above debt was partially refunded, and March 12, 1866, the governor issued 
an official notice to the bondholders of the State that he was prepared toissue to 
rsons holding bonds or coupons, or entitled to interest past due, new bonds in 
ieu thereof, January, 1866, and payable January, 1892. A large portion of the 
bonds had been issued to railroad companies that were, for a long time, unable to 
pay the interest. In 1869, talks of repudiation were heard, on the ground that the 
internal-improvement act of 1852 forbade the sale of the bonds of the State at less 
than par, while a portion bad been sold less than par by the railroad companies in 
order to raise money. 

In October, 1869, the State comptroller reported that some of the railroad com- 
panies to whom the State had loaned bonds, which had been sold and the proceeds 
used in building the roads—dead to any feeling of gratitude to the State—were in- 
tending to swindle the State by refusing to pay interest on the bonds. Having 
thus depreciated the State securities in the market, it was their purpose to buy 
the State coupons at a low figure and present them as tae or the interest 
they owed the State. In order to stop this, the comptroller refused to accept the 
coupons and agent the propriety of selling a sufficient number of the State 
railroads for the bonds of the State, thus lessening the liabilities some eight or 
ten millions of dollars. November 3 the delinquent roads were offered for public 
sale, but as there was no bidder they were not sold. The following roads were 
finally sold, at the dates given and the prices named : 





Railroads. When-sold. Amant sold 

Edgefield and Kentucky .. .........-.---.......-.---- Aug., 1871 $900, 000 
Cincinnati, Cumberland Gap and Charleston ........ Oct., 1871 300, 000 
Knoxville and Kentuoky.............-..------2---+-- Oct., 1871 350, 000 
McMinnville and Manchester.............---------+- Aug., 1871 300, 000 
Winchester and Alabama................-..--.-.----| Sept., 1871 300, 000 
Rogersville and Jefferson ............-.0+-e-eeeseeeee March, 1872 23, 000 
Nashville and Northwestern..................--.-..- Oct., 1871 2, 400, 000 
Knoxville and Charleston...........--.-- -.-----e+-0- March, 1872 105, 000 
East Tennessee and Western North Carolina......... Nov., 1871 20, 000 
Memphis, Clarksville and Louisville ................ Sept., 1871 1, 700, 000 
MEE HEIEIND Cio Sabena vecsbdstesecncconces Jonsnseccocses 300, 000 
6, 698, 000 


Below I have prepared a list of railroads which retired their debts to the State: 










: Date of re- | Amount of 
Railroads. tiring. debt. 
East Tennessee, Virginia and Georgia...............| Aug., 1870 $4, 117, 000 
Nashville and Decatur.............. -| March, 1871 2, 700, 000 
Memphis and Charlesto: -| July, 1877 1, 875, 000 
Memphis and Ohio....... May, 1871 2, 396, 000 
Mississippi and Tennessee. Jan., 1878 420, 800 
_ Mobile and Ohio......... Jan., 1872 1, 684, 800 
Mississippi Central ....... ec., 1877 1, 199, 000 
Nashville and Chattanooga ...................2+--00- Jan., 1874 395, 000 
AG be Cieien an bare Vib ots csne be ehochbinsocdlasesstesecnsus 14, 787, 600 
In this way the debt was reduced as follows : 

Ee idiiiculsEbnsseedpbiabeninte ab stinssankcossunababewsiscankos $43, 052, 625 25 
1871. 38, 539, 802 25 
1872. 33, 190,938 37 
1873. 30, 632,200 76 
1874... Rds p@ cnbeaconsoasennsocercese 27, 920, 386 45 


There were due the State in 1874, from solvent railroads, $3,461,871.75; from 
indorsed bonds, for which the State was secondarily liable, $2,152,400; from pur- 
chases of ae roads, $823,217; total amount due State, $6,437,548.75 ; making 
the debt, with these credits deducted $21, 482, 837 70 
Amount in treasury at this time was 501, 986 45 

20, 980, 851 25 

Thus in July, 1874, the debt of Tennessee, after deducting available assets, was 
tess than $21,000,000. The total amount of State debt canceled between August, 
1870, and December, 1877, was $21,845,600. 

In January, 1877, the commission of the Legislature of Tennessee appointed to 
confer with the committee of gentlemen who held a conference in New York City 
on the subject of Southern State debts came to the deliberate conclusion that after 
adding all the arrears of interest and the interest to accrue to July, 1877, the aggre- 
gate amount of State debt should be readjusted by the issue of new bonds at the 
rate of 60 per cent. of the total—i. ¢., for every $1,000 the amount of $600 in new 
bonds should be paid, the new bonds to bear 6 per cent. interest from July, 1877. 
But this proposition and several others looking to a cutting down of the principal 
of the debt were rejected by the Legislature, and a bill was passed a few weeks 
ago providing for the settlement, dollar for dollar, of the bonds and unpaid inter- 
est in new three — with tax-receivable coupons, redeemable after five years 
and payable in 1899. 

Trusting these ratber hurriedly gathered facts may be of some service to you, 
and believing you will find them reliable, I have the honor to be, sir, with great 
respect, your most obedient servant, 

ROBERT P. PORTER, 


Special Agent on Wealth, Debt, and Taxation. 
Hon. Isuam G. Haruis, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
Mr. HARRIS. I simply desired to have the paper read in order that 
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Tennessee might be vindicated against the false statement contained 
in the newspaper article that has been submitted and so frequently 
commented on. 

In respect to the Mineral Home bonds referred to there, I desire to 
say that they amounted to $160,000, were issued without authority of 
law, and while yet in the hands of the railroad company to which they 
were issued they were recalled. This action, as stated in the paper 
just read, by any possible rule of construction cannot be regarded as 
repudiation. 

The whole statement so far as it attributes to Tennessee the repu- 
diating any part of her debt is wholly untrue. I do not care to say 
more. I move that the Senate proceed to the consideration of execu- 
tive business. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of theSen- 
ator from Tennessee, [Mr. HARRIS, | that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. [Putting the question.] The noes 
seem to have it. 

Mr. SAULSBURY called for the yeas and nays, and they were 
ordered. 

Mr. DAWES. What is the motion ? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. That the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of executive business. 

Mr. DAWES. Before we pass upon the pending, resolution ? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. ANTHONY, (when his name was called.) Iam paired with the 
Senator from Georgia, [Mr. Hit. ] 

Mr. BECK, (when his name was called.) I do not see the Senator 
from Maine [Mr. Haz] in his seat. I am paired with him. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia, (when his name was called.) Iam 
paired with the junior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. HoAR] on 
this and all other questions. 

Mr. GROOME, (when his name was called.) Iam paired tempo- 
rarily with the Senator from Vermont, [Mr. MORRILL. } 

Mr. GROVER, (when his name was called.) I am paired with the 
Senator from Nebraska, [Mr. VAN Wyck.] I make this announce- 
ment for the day. 

Mr. BROWN, (when the name of Mr. HILL, of Georgia, was called.) 
My colleague [Mr. HILL] is absent for a few days and is paired with 
the —— from Rhode Island, [Mr. ANTHONY.] Iannounce the pair 
for the day. 

Mr. KELLOGG, (when his name was called.) On this question I 
am paired with the Senator from Illinois, [Mr. Davis. ] 

Mr. COKE, (when Mr. MaxEy’s name was called.) My colleague 
(Mr. Maxry] is paired with the Senator from Colorado, [Mr. TEL- 
LER.]_ I make the announcement for the day. 

Mr. MILLER, (when his name was called.) I am paired with the 
Senator from North Carolina, [Mr. VANCE. ] 

Mr. PLATT, of New York, (when hisname wascalled.) Iam paired 
with the Senator from California, [Mr. Fartry.] If he were here, I 
should vote “nay.” 

Mr. SAUNDERS, (when his name was called.) On this question I 
am paired with the Senator from Kentucky, [Mr. WiLi1AMs.] If he 
were here, I should vote “ nay.” 

Mr. VEST, (when his name was called.) I am paired with the Sen- 
ator from Kansas, [Mr. PLUMB.] I announce the pair for the day. 

Mr. WALKER, (when his name was called.) am paired with 
the Senator from Colorado, [Mr. H1tx.] The pair will continue until 
his return to the Senate. 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania. On this question I am paired 
with the Senator from South Carolina, [Mr. BuUTLER.] Were he 
present, he would vote “yea” and I would vote “nay.” I announce 
the pair for the day. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. My colleague [Mr. SAwYER] is 
paired for the day with theSenator from West Virginia, [Mr. CAMDEN. ]} 

Mr. BLAIR. I wish to announce that my colleague [Mr. ROLLINS } 
is paired with the Senator from Florida, [Mr. ay 

The result was announced—yeas 20, nays 21; as follows: 


YEAS—20. 
Bayard, George, Johnston, Pendleton, 
Brown, Gorman, Jonas, Pugh, 
Call,  — Lamar, Ransom, 
Cockrell, Harris, McPherson, Saulsbury, 
Coke, Jackson, Morgan, Slater. 
NAYS—21. 

Allison, Dawes, Ingalls, Platt of Conn., 
— - a Logsn, cone, 

urnside, erry, c. erman 
Cameron of Wis., e, McMillan, 
Conger, Harrison, Mahone, 
Conkling, Hawley, Mitchell, 

ABSENT—35. 

Anthony, Farley, Jones of Nevada, Sawyer, 
Beck, . Garland, Kellogg, Teller, 
Butler, Groome, ey, Vance, 
Camden, Grover, Miller, Van Wyck, 
Cameron of Pa., Hale, Morrill, oa 
Davis of Illinois, Hillof Colorado, Platt of N. Y., Voorhees, 
Davisof W.Va., Hill of Georgia, Plumb, Walker, 
Edmunds, oar, Rollins, Wi 
Fair, Jones of Florida, Saunders, 


So the Senate refused to proceed to the consideration of executive 
business. 









. 
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The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question recurs on the motion of the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. PENDLETON] to postpone the pending resolu- 
tion indefinitely. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of the 
Senator from Delaware, [Mr, SAULSBURY,]} that the Senate adjourn. 
[Putting the question.] ‘The noes seem to have it. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. GROOME, (when his name was called.) I am paired tempo- 
rarily with the Senator from Vermont, [Mr. MORRILL. ] 

Mr. MILLER, (when his name was called.) I will announce for 
the day that I am paired with the Senator from North Carolina, [Mr. 
VANCE. 

The ‘u-call was concluded. : 

Mr. KELLOGG. I have voted on this motion, and I wish to state 
that I did it in compliance with an understanding with the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Davis] that on all questions except motions to go 
into executive session I was at liberty to vote, but that on motions 
to go into executive session I am paired with him. 

Mr. RANSOM. I believe it has been stated that my colleague [Mr. 
VANCE] is paired with the Senator from California, [Mr. MILLER.] 
Mr. MILLER. I have announced the pair. 

The result was announced—yeas 20, nays 22; as follows: 


YEAS—20. 
Bayard, Gorman, Jonas, Pugh, 
Brown, Hampton, Lamar, Ranso: 

. 8, McPherson, Saulsbury, 
Cockrell, Jackson, Morgan, Slater, 
Coke, Johnston, Peadleton, Voorhees. 

NAYS—22. 

Allison, Dawes, In Mitchell, 
Blair, Edgerton, Kellogg, Platt of Conn., 
Burnside, Ferry, Logan Sewell, 
Cameron of Wis., Frye, McDill, Sherman. 
Conger, Harrison, MeMillan, 
Ci Z, Hawley, Mahone, 

ABSENT—334. 
Anthony, Farloy, Jones of Florida, Sawyer, 

k, Garland, Jones of Nevada, Teller, 
Butler, George, Maxey, Vance, 
Camden, Groome, Miter, Van Wyck, 
Caweron of Pa.. Grover, Morrill, Vest, 

Davis of Illinois, Hale, latt of N. Y. Walker, 
Davis of W. Va., Hillof Colorado, Plumb. Williams. 
Edmunds, Hill of Georgia, Rollins, 

Fair, Hoar, Saunders, 


So the Senate refused to adjourn. 

Mr. DAWES. The Senate having decided that they would not pro- 
ceed to consider executive business and that they would not adjourn, 
it seems to me that it is hardly necessary to appeal to the Senate that 
they now proceed without further delay to the consideration of the 
pending resolution. I hope we shall now take a vote upon it. 

Mr. PENDLETON. I move to lay the resolution on the table. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. PENDLETON] to lay the pending resolution on 
the table. [Putting the question.] The Chair is in doubt as to the 


result. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. HARRIS. Pending that motion, I move that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of executive business. 

Mr. DAWES. Why, Mr. President, we have just decided that we 
would not do that. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of executive business. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of the 
Senator from Tennessee, [ Mr. HARRIS, ] that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business. [Putting the question.] The 
Chair is in doubt as to the result. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia, (when Mr. CAMDEN’s name was 
called.) My colleague [Mr. CAMDEN] is paired with the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. SawyER] for the day. 

Mr. GROOME, (when his name was called.) I am paired with the 
Senator from Vermont, [Mr. MoRRILL. } 

The roll-call having been concluded, the result was announced— 
yeas 19, nays 21; as follows: 


YEAS—19. 
Bayard, Gorman, Jonas, Ranso: 
er Hampton, ar, Seakebery, 
McPherson, Slater, 
en a Jackson, Pendleton, Veerkees 
Coke, Jobnston, Pugh, 
NAYS—21. 
Allison, Dawes, Ingalls, Pp 
ae Bigctien, teas ered of Conn., 
Burnside, Ferry, MeDili Sherman. 
Cameron of Wis., Frye, Mo. 
Conger, Harrison, Mahone, 
Conkling, Hawley, _ Mitchell 
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ABSENT—36. 
Anthony, Farley, Jones of Florida, Rollins, 
Beck, Garland, Jonesof Nevada, Saunders, 
Butler, George, Kellogg, Sawyer, 
Camden, Groome, Maxey, Teller, 
Cameron of Pa., Grover, Miller, Vance, 
Davis of Illinois, Hale, Morgan, Van Wyck, 
Davisof W. Va., HillofColorado, Morrill, est, 
Edmunds, Hill of Georgia, Platt of N. Y., Walker, 
Fair, Hoar, Plumb, Williams. 


Z So the Senate refused to proceed to the consideration of executive 
usiness. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question recurs on the motion of 
the Senator from Ohio to lay the pending resolution on the table, 
upon which the yeas and nays have been ordered. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. ANTHONY, (when his name was called.) I am paired with 
the Senator from Georgia [Mr. HILL] on this question. 

Mr. BUTLER, (when his name was called.) On this question I am 
paired with the Senator from Pennsylvania, [Mr. CAMERON. ] 

Mr. GROOME, (when his name was called.) I again announce the 
fact that I am paired with the Senator from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL] 
until he returns to the Chamber. 

The roll-call having been concluded, the result was announced— 
yeas 20, nays 21; as follows: 


YEAS—20. 
Bayard, Gorman, Jonas, Pugh, 
Brown, Hampton, X Ransom, 
Call, Harris, McPherson, Saulsbury, 
Cockrell, Jackson, serene. Slater, 
Coke, Johnston, Pendleton, Voorhees. 

NAYS—21. 
Allison, Dawes, Ingalls, Platt of Conn., 
Blair, Edgerton, Lome, Sewell, 
Burnside, Ferry, MeDill, Sherman. 
Cameron of Wis., Frye, McMillan, 
Conger, . Harrison, Mahone, 
Conkling, Hawley, Mitchell, 

ABSENT—35. 

Anthony, Farley, Jones of Florida, Saunders, 
Beck, Garland, Jones of Nevada, Sawyer, 
Butler, George, Kellogg, Teller, 
Camden, Groome, Maxey, Vance, 
Cameron of Pa., Grover, Miller, Van Wyck, 
Davis of Illinois, Hale, Morrill, , Vest, 
Davisof W. Va., Hillof Colorado, Platt of N. Y., Walker, 
Edmunds, Hill of Georgia, Plumb, Williams. 


Fair, Hoar, Rollins, 

So the Senate refused to lay the resolution on the table. 

Mr. DAWES. I wish to announce that my colleague [Mr. Hoar] 
is paired for the day with the Senator from West Virginia, [ Mr. 
Davis.] I wish to say further that over the resolution I have offered 
there has been all the consumption of the time of the Senate. The 
minority of the Senate have resorted to every motion known to par- 
liamentary law to defeat it except one. All of these motions a ma- 
jority of the Senate have voted down. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I inquire whether the motion to lay on tho 
table is debatable ? 

Mr. DAWES. The motion to lay on the table has just been decided 
in the negative. ’ 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The motion to lay on the table has been 
decided in the negative. The question now is on the motion of the 
Senator from Ohio to postpone the resolution indefinitely. 

Mr. DAWES. And upon that I have the floor. 

oe VICE-PRESIDENT. Tho Senator from Massachusetts is in 
order. 

Mr. DAWES. _ I was saying that I was sorry, that I had so dis- 
turbed my friends on the other side. I have said that the minority 
of the Senate had resorted to every motion except one to defeat this 
resolution, and they have therefore been the cause themselves of all 
this delay in the business of the country. Upon each trial of these 
motions the majority of the Senate have decided them in the nega- 
tive. They have been unwilling to resort to the one only motion left, 
and that is to vote on the passage of the resolution itself. I have 
only to say that if they will vote upon the passage of the resolution, 
and if the majority of the Senate shall ee the opinion that this 
resolution should not pass, those whoshall happen on that vote to be 
in the minority will forever hold their peace. This is a struggle to 
ascertain whether it is the Senate or a minority in this Senate that 
is to control public business. I therefore appeal to this minority that 
for once they will try and vote upon the legitimate question whether 
this resolution shall pass or not; and if the majority of the Senate 
shall say now that it should not pass we will proceed at once to the 
public business that the pending question on the resolution has ob- 
structed these many days. It is because some persons in this Senate, 
not constituting the Senate itself, are unwilling to submit to what a 
majority of the Senate shall say upon the passage of this resolution, 
that all the delay in the public business has been caused. 

It is not the question whether one man or another may occupy for 
the summer, or even for a longer period, any particular office about 
the Senate. That is not of the slightest consequence. So far as I am 
concerned and so far as I desire to see action upon this resolution, I 
do not care one copper whether it be that this man or that man sball 
occupy this office or that office, but I do desire to have it settled 
whether the Senate shall rule itself or not. I do desire to have it 
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settled before the country whether this is a government of majorities 
or not; and when that shall be determined, whether it shall be that 
the present officers remain in their places or that others shall take 
them, it matters not with me, provided that principle which has been 
assaulted in the opposition to this resolution (unconsciously in the 
outset, I am quite certain, by those enlisted in opposition to it) is recog- 
nized and acted upon. Certainly those gentlemen cannot fail to see 
clearly now that the opposition to a vote on thisresolution has come to 
be an announcement to the country that no longer shall the Senate 
rule itself and no longer shall this Government be administered by its 
majority, but that those instrumentalities established for the protec- 
tion of minorities, not for the destruction of the will of the majority, 
they will lay hold of for the purpose of overturning the very institu- 
tions of this Government under which we live. 

That is why I am here constantly pressing upon an unwilling Sen- 
ate the consideration of a resolution which in and of itself, beginning 
and ending with it, is of very little consequence to me or to any one that 
I may have represented in pressing the resolution ; but beyond, far- 
reaching beyond it, which no man can control in the future if we let 
go now, is the question whether it be legitimate in this Government 
whenever a measure does not meet the views of a minority—and all 
measures to that extent are alike—whether the people will sanction 
and uphold the doctrine that a minority in opposition to that measure 
shall.resort to methods within their reach not only to convince the 
judgment and the understanding of the majority, (always open to 
them and always proper and praiseworthy and commendable in this 
government of thinking men,) but also to methods that do not appeal 
to the understanding and judgment and conscience of a majority but 
defy the will of that majority. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. I should like to ask the Senator 
whether or not, previous to the close of the last session, he did not sit 
in his seat day after day to prevent the majority from carrying out 
their wishes to go into executive session for the purpose of confirmin 
a hundred and more appointments that were then upon the table? 
Did not he and every Senator on that side of the House sit in their 
seats and refuse to vote? I should like a direct answer to that. 

Mr. DAWES. Has the Senator got done? 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. One other question after that is 
answered. 

Mr. DAWES. The Senator still retained the floor ; I did not know 
whether he was through or not. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. The Senator understands. 

Mr. DAWES. That is not a new question, Mr. President. The 
ability to put that question on the other side of the Chamber seems 
to constitute the entire staple upon which justification of the present 
attitude of that side of the House is sought. Can the Senator find 
no other justification for his own act than what he himself considers 
a bad example on this side? Has the Senator no other reason to go 
before the American people in justification of what he is now doing 
than his ability in his own judgment to say “‘ you’re another?” If 
the Senator’s statesmanship rises no higher, if the Senator can build 
up a democratic platform on which to rise (if the Senator from Ohio 
will allow me) to that upper sky in which the democracy are in the 
distant future to dwell, then the bad—— 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia, rose. 

Mr. DAWES. The Senator may be impatient, but I have not for- 
gotten his qnestion. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. I take it the Senator will not an- 
swer it whether he has forgotten it or not. He knows he did it and 
I do not believe he intends to answer directly, though I hope he will. 

Mr. DAWES. Well,the Senator ought to be told that he who 
doubts is in trouble. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. 
said. 

Mr. DAWES. I desired to suggest, before I answered the Senator’s 
question, to him that that was an old, worn-out interrogatory. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. Then why does the Senator con- 
tinually repeat over and over again the charge—— 

Mr. DAWES. If my friend will try to compose himself in his seat 
I will answer. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. We have never been able to get an 
answer from the Senator from Massachusetts ; no matter if the ques- 
tion is worn ont, he has always avoided an answer in some way. 

Mr. DAWES. Now, if my friend has really and in fact resumed 
his seat, I will go on and say that I was trying to impress upon him— 
I do not think I am ag yn a by the result, but I will suggest it to 
the other Senators on the other side—that it is not much of an inter- 
rogatory after all. It has been tried over and over again, and I say 
to the other side that if they have no further justification for the 
purcnstnae of the last six weeks, more or less, than what is suggested 

y the interrogatory of the Senator from West Virginia, they are in 
@ position most miserable. 

Suppose they can say that this side of the Senate in the last session 
did do that which they did not approve of themselves and which they 
condemned themselves, does that justify a proceeding of this kind 
with the avowed purpose which is here patent? Now I want the 
Senator from West Virginia, who comprehends so clearly always 
everything that issaid here in the Senate, to see this difference. The 
proceedings on the other side are with the avowed purpose—the Sen- 
ator understands what “avowed” means—of defying and thwarting 


I did not catch what the Senator 
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the will of the Senate itself. This isdeclared. It is declared by the 
distinguished Senator now in his seat that before this Senate should 
say for itself whether it would vote on this resolution, the humble 
individual who presented it should be grayer than he is now, and that 
it should not be done till December. That is the avowal of the dis- 
tinguished Senator and his associates on that side. They have re- 
sorted to these dilatory motions, not for time, not that the Senate may 
be full and a fair vote had. There was none of this dilatory spirit on 
the other side when there happened accidentally to be four seats 
empty on this side; there was what they have seen fit to call on this 
side “ an indecent haste” at that moment; but the moment —— 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. I fear my friend from Massachu- 
setts has mistaken the question. He appears to be answering now 
for this session. I asked as to the last session, and we have not got 
the answer yet. 

Mr. DAWES. Mr. President, ‘an indecent haste” when four seats 
were empty; but when they were full the haste had disappeared. 
That is the distinction which I know I have but to state and the dis- 
tinguished Senator from West Virginia, quicker than any associate 
of his on that side, will see and feel and be the quickest to recog- 
nize it. 

Now he asks me what I didin the last session. I will tell him what 
according to my recollection I didnot do. I never voted (or refrained 
from voting) to keep the Senate out of executive session in the last 
session of the last sare a atany time. There was never a moment, 
according to my recollection, when any Senator moved to proceed to 
the consideration of executive business that I was ever found either 
withholding my vote or voting against the motion. Ifthe majority of 
ten on that side did not go into executive session they need not under- 
take to lay it to the door of this side of the Senate. No filibustering, 
that occurs to me now, on this side prevented the other side from 
putting to a vote of the Senate the question of going into executive 
session whenever they pleased. 

Now, sir, I trust I have answered the Senator. I have suggested to 
the Senator to look about him for some new interrogatory that has a 
broader and a wider scope and application than this ; but as the Sen- 
ator is wedded to the old ways he can find nothing but to repeat that 
interrogatory ; and I say to him that in my judgment it is not a satis- 
factory answer to the American people for the democratic side of this 
Senate to say “We will thwart the majority of the Senate of the United 
States; we will defy it and prescribe ourselves,” as the distinguished 
Senator from Ohio did with a care which almost indicated that he 
spoke the result of a caucus, “This we will permit you to do; that you 
may do; the other thing you may do; but this thing you shall not 
do.” That in substance was what was announced to us as the result 
of the last apparent conference of the other side, that a minority shall 
put upon paper and submit a cartel to the Senate of the United States, 
saying to that Senate of the United States, constituted by the Con- 
stitution, whose will is spoken by a majority, which we all swear to 
submit to, “ A few specitied things we will permit the Senate of the 
United States to do, but this thing does not meet the approval of a 
minority of the Senate, and that minority serves notice on the Senate 
itself that the Senate shall not do it.” 

With these remarks, sir, designed solely —— 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. I hope the Senator will not take 
his seat until he answers my question. 

Mr. DAWES. I will finish this remark, however, and hold myself 
on the witness stand. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. I have waited very momen 

Mr. DAWES. Mr. President, I thought I would make one last ap- 
peal to the judgment and to the patriotism of the other side of this 
Chamber and see whether they were determined to carry on this work 
of attempting to overthrow the fundamental principles of this Gov- 
ernment fighting over a matter of no more importance than the selec- 
- of a couple of officers to stand at this door or in the Secretary’s 


oftice—— 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I hope the Senator—— 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. I trust the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts will be allowed to answer me first. 

Mr. DAWES. I yield to the Senator from West Virginia. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I hope the Senator from Massachusetts will 
withdraw his remark about the “last appeal.” We have heard that 
appeal so often that we are delighted with it. I hope he will not an- 
nounce that this is the “last appeal.” We want to hear it again. 
as) 

Mr. DAWES. I was really in the hope that I should not be called 
upon to trouble the Senate with another remark. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. Mr. President—— 

Mr. DAWES. I cannot yield to the Senator from West Virginia 
just now. I must satisfy my friend from Delaware. I was, when I 
got up, of the opinion that our friends on the other side could not 
have realized what they were doing, and that coming to look at it 
like statesmen they would see that this was.not only a wrong cause 
in which they were engaged, but that sooner or later they must give 
over any such contest as this with everything in this country at stake 
upon it; but the Senator from Delaware indicates by his remark that 
there is no such thing as giving us a reasonable ground to hope that 
the scales will fall from their eyes and that they will see things as 
they are. I express my sincere regret at the remark of the Senator 
from Delaware. I will now hear the Senator from West Virginia. 
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Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. I understand the Senatorfrom Massa- 
chusetts to say that at no time during the closing weeks of the last 
session, within six weeks I think he said, did he refuse to vote to go 
into executive session. Did I understand him aright? 

Mr. DAWES. I meant to say that so far as I recollected I never 
then voted against going into executive session; but the Senator’s 
memory and hissolicitude in reference to my vote will make him more 
reliable than myself in that respect, and he may be right. I would 
not contradict him. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. I think the Recorp will show that 
not only the Senator from Massachusetts but every Senator who sits 
on that side of the House refused to vote more than once, perhaps a 
dozen times, on a motion to go into executive session. The Senator 
either sat in his seat and refused to vote, or went into the cloak-room 
when the roll was called on such motions. I think the Recorp will 
show that. 

Mr. CONKLING. When was that? 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. The latter part of lastsession. The 
Senator from New York well recollects it. 

, — CONKLING. Does the Senator recollect the particular occa- 
sion 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. I think there were half a dozen 
occasions. I think the Senator from Massachusetts, upon reflection, 
probably will withdraw his remark that he never refused during the 
last session, say the last two weeks of that session, to vote to go into 
executive session. I am not sure about his record, as I have not 
looked into it, but I am sure there was not a Senator on that side of 
the House who did not refuse to vote more than once, and perhaps 
half a dozen times. 

Mr. DAWES. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BECK. Will the Senator from Massachusetts allow me to make 
one suggestion ? 

Mr. DAWES. 
through I will. 
< The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from West Virginia has the 

oor. 
Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. DAWES. I yield to the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. BECK. While the colloquy has been going on, I have taken 
occasion to look at the proceedings of the last night of the late ses- 
sion. Without going back tothe former votes, this I find: On amo- 
tion to proceed to the consideration of executive business the yeas 
were 36 and the nays none; three gentlemen on the other side of the 
Chamber voting with the democrats, the Senator from Michigan, 
(Mr. Ferry, ] the Senator from Massachusetts, [Mr. Hoar,]and the 
Senator from Vermont, [Mr. MoRRILL.] In a few moments after the 
refusal of the other side to vote, except those three Senators, the yeas 
and nays were called on another question, and twenty-two repub- 
lican Senators voted, to wit, Messrs. ANTHONY, BALDWIN, BLAIR, 
BURNSIDE, CAMERON of Pennsylvania, CONKLING, Ferry, HILL of 
Colorado, INGALLS, JoNES of Nevada, KELLOGG, Kirkwood, LoGAN, 
McMILLAN, MoRRILL, Paddock, PLatt, PLuMB, ROLLINS, SAUNDERS, 
TELLER, and Windom, and in a very few moments again a motion 
was made to go into executive session by Mr. RANsoM, of North Caro- 
lina, and there were 33 votes in the affirmative and none in the nega- 
tive. We lost all our republican allies that time except Mr. Ferry. 

Mr. BURNSIDE, How many democratic allies did you lose? 

Mr: BECK. Another motion was made in a few moments, and the 
yeas and nays being taken, there were 33 yeas and 1 nay, the Senator 
from New York [Mr. CONKLING] voting “ nay” that time. 

e vi ry eacmnanes What was that vote on which the Senator says 
vo 

Mr. BECK. A motion to proceed to the consideration of executive 
Dasennes- Twice there were no votes in the negative, and the third 

ime one. 


As soon as the Senator from West Virginia is 


Mr. DAWES. While the Senator is going along will he not, as he” 


thas the RECORD there, tell us where the ten majority were? 

Mr. BECK. They were paired, a good many of them, with gentle- 
men on the other side who were not here. You say you now have a 
“constitutional majority” consisting of thirty-eight Senators, and 
yet your vote is only twenty-one this morning. Suppose we had done 
as you did then and gone into our cloak-rooms and not voted this 
morning, where would your “constitutional majority” have been? 
They would have been absent, a good many of them. Twenty-one is 
as many as the Senator has been able to vote this morning. We were 
not able to vote thirty-nine on the occasion referred to, and therefore 
we could not proceed. To-day you can vote only twenty-one, and 
therefore you cannot proceed if we were to be as ill-natured—but that 
is not a good word—as independent as you werethen. The Senator 
from Massachusetts—— 

Mr. CONKLING. What day of the month was this? 

Mr. BECK. The 3d day of March. 

Mr. CONKLING. At what time in the day ? 

Mr. BECK. Late at night. 

Mr.CONKLING. What does the Senator mean by “ late at night ?” 

Mr. BECK. The Recorp does not show the exact hour. 

Mr. CONKLING. The REcorp does show. 

Mr. DAWES. The record of a motion to adjourn near there will 
give the time. 


Mr. BECK. It was the last night of the session. 
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Mr. CONKLING. The Recorp shows the hour. 

Mr. DAWES. I desire to set my friend right. 

Mr. BECK. In looking over it I notice that the Senator from 
Massachusetts seems to have been absent all the time. On the next 
morning, however, at half-past nine o’clock, when the yeas and nays 
were called, the Senator from Massachusetts is found voting on the 
yeas and nays. I expect, from the look of the REecorD, that he 
was not present in the evening, because he did not vote on either 
side even when gentlemen on the other side were voting. I merely 
rose to say that I happened to pick up the RecorD while he was 
speaking and I saw the facts about it. 

Mr. DAWES. I made the remark to the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia precisely as I understood the facts. I have no recollection now 
of any desire on my part during the last session to keep the Senate 
out of executive sessfon at any time. There have been times when 
at the last hours of the session I thought it was more desirable to 
proceed with the legislative business than to go into executive ses- 
sion then, when we could not accomplish anything in executive ses- 
sion; but on the particular occasion to which the Senator has called 
the attention of the Senate I unfortunately accommodated a Senator 
on the other side, according to my recollection now, and paired and 
went home, I was not present until about nine o’clock in the morn- 
ing, and then I resumed my place and voted. Butso far as the Sena- 
tor from West Virginia or any Senator on that side has supposed that 
there was any parallel between my action in the last days of the 
session and the avowed and determined purpose of the Senators on 
the other side, not to substitute the legitimate business of one kind 
for the legitimate business of another kind, not for the purpose of 
getting an opportunity to have a full vote, not for the purpose of 
getting a fuller discussion, but for the avowed purpose that the will 
of the majority, whatever it may be, shall not be expressed in this 
Senate. That isthe avowed purpose. It isto that I have addressed 
~ remarks this morning. 

do not so far as Iam concerned care at all, it is not so far as I am 
concerned the weight of a feather whether this resolution be voted 
up or voted down ; but what concerns me is the great question beyond 
that, swallowing up everything else, vital in the struggle to main- 
tain the integrity and power and will of this Government that has 
been going on among the American people for twenty ra against 
that fatal error, assuming all phases and adopting all devices and 
resorting to all methods if thereby the will of the majority as it 
speaks through the Constitution and the laws of this land may be per- 
verted and defied and trampled down. Itis that ¢ question which 
concerns me, and it is not the little petty consideration of whether 
this or that gentleman shall occupy this or that petty office about 
this Senate Chamber. And it is a question that did not originate 
with the session of the Senate; it lays further back. The American 
people did hope they had settled it when it took the form of violent 
opposition ; but by degrees it has been forced upon the American peo- 
P 6 in many ways and by many means and methods, until here in this 
hamber it is openly avowed and the democratic organization through 
its leader upon this floor openly prescribes upon paper what the will 
of the majority shall be permitted to carry out and what that major- 
ity shall not. When such a statement is made to the American peo- 
ple they will not stop to inquire much into the merits of the one or 
the other, but they will inquire, and they will not give over the in- 
quiry until the people themselves will so answer it that it will not 
be resorted to again—they will inquire whether it be true or not 
that this is a Government of majorities. Whether the majority be 
one or one hundred thousand matters not; it is the decree of this Gov- 
ernment that that majority is omnipotent under it, and he who re- 
fuses to obey that will sets himself up against his Government in a 
vain—I believe a vain, certainly an unholy—attempt to overthrow it. 

I hope, sir, we may have a vote upon this resolution and let the 
majority determine whether it shall be adopted or not. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. Mr. President, the Senator from 
Massachusetts has said over and over again that this question was 
not who should occupy the offices ; I understood him to say that two 
or three times. Is not that the question pending, who shall occupy 
these offices? I ask the Senator, if that is not the question, what 
other question is pending? From the day he introduced his resolu- 
tion down to the present time it has been a contest for who sitall 
occupy the offices. I ask the Senator if that is not the case? 

Mr. DAWES. No, sir. I most respectfully say to my distinguished 
friend from West Virginia, no, sir. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. Then, what is the question ? 

Mr. DAWES. From the day the resolution was taken up for con- 
sideration until this hour it has been nothing more nor less than 
whether the Senate shall rule itself or not. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. The Senator himself introduced 
three or four resolutions naming three or four different men who 
should occupy these offices, and he is only trying to get out of the 
way that which is in it to come to a vote on those particular persons. 
And now I should like to ask the Senator this question: Suppose that 
we should ever reach—which I do not know that we shall very soon— 
the main resolution, which is to turn out the present officers of the 
Senate and proceed to elect new ones, what then? He says he does 
not care a fig who occupy the offices; that is not the question here ; 
but I ask him directly, would he vote for any republican except those 
who are named in the resolutions? Would he vot® for any man in 
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the United States except those he has already named? Yet he says 
he does not care who occupy the offices. I take it there is not a Sena- 
tor on that side of the Chamber who will vote for any persons ex- 
cept the particular men named; and one of them would not even 
vote for the man proposed to be expelled from the Virginia Legis- 
lature because he was a debt-payer. 

Mr. DAWES. How completely the Senator from West Virginia 
meets what I have said! How his side of the Chamber and the wait- 
ing democracy of this country must rest satisfied that an answer, which 
can be met nowhere, as a justification for resisting the majority of 
the Senate, has at last been discovered, and it lies in the fact that 
the Senator wants to know whether I would vote for any other 
republican or not! That is the answer to a grave allegation laid di- 
rectly at the door of the Senator from West Virginia that he avowed 
here in substance—not three legislative days have passed since he 
avowed in substance—that this Senate should never determine for 
itself a question whether it would rule itself ornot. Whether I vote 
for one republican or another, the Senator has but to try me and then 
I will satisfy him. Let the vote be taken, and whoever shall command 
a majority of the Senate on that vote commands me, and I shall be 
most cheerfully acquiescent in the will of that majority. 

Sir, I am not one of those who have spent the last generation seek- 
ing how this government of majorities may be overthrown. What 
little I have been able to do in my life-time has been to build up and 
strengthen the will of the majority of this nation expressed accord- 
ing to the Constitution which I have sworn tosupport. I have never 
been found in any enterprise, large or small, grand or petty, on any 
field or in any presence, the purpose of which has been to upset the 
will of the majority, however it might not conform to my own judg- 
ment or my ownchoice. If I cannot appeal to the judgment of men, 
if I cannot reach the consciences of men,4f I cannot persuade men 
to think and act with me, I will abide the time when what would 
seem to me to be a clearer insight in public affairs and public consid- 
erations shall induce men to think more as I think and act more as I 
shallact. But,sir, [donot know, consistent with my duty to my coun- 
try, any methed that it is lawful for me to adopt the purpose of which 
is to overthrow the will of a majority legally and constitutionally ex- 
pressed in thisland. If I cannot obey that will so expressed, I will 
go under a flag that is not lifted by a majority, under a flag that does 
not float at its head “‘ The will of the majority rules where this flag 
floats.” 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Mr. President, it would be amusing to listen 
to the gravity and solemnity of manner and language in which the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. DaAwEs] presents his views this 
morning in reference to the action of the minority in resorting to 
means prescribed by the rules of the Senate for the purpose of defeat- 
ing an object to which they are opposed if we did not know that the 
Senator sometimes indulges in that kind of harangue. Everybody 
knows in the Senate Chamber that at the very commencement of this 
session, for nearly two weeks, that side of the Chamber resorted to 
the same motions that we are now making for the purpose of pre- 
venting aclear majority in this body from organizing the committees 
ef theSenate. Noonecandenythat. The records of the Senate itself 
disclose the fact that for nearly two entire weeks the republican side 
of the Chamber resorted to the very tactics of which they now com- 
plain of us in order to prevent a clear majority of this body from 
organizing the committees of the Senate; and everybody knows that 
during the last session, toward the close, all these tactics, all these 
motions, were resorted to by the republican side of the Chamber to 
prevent the majority of the body from doing just what it desired. It 
is very amusing, I say, with this knowledge resting in the mind of 
the Senator from Massachusetts, that he rises here and gravely under- 
takes to lecture us on doing what he and his party have done so 
recently. 

We have reason to believe not only that the minority then acted 
in this manner, but that it was the predetermined purpose of their 
caucus to act in this manner whenever their wishes were not grati- 
fied. I hold in my hand what purports to be the proceedings of a 
republican caucus during the last session of Congress, when another 
question was before the Senate—I refer to the question of the seat 
of the Senator from Louisiana, [Mr. KEtLoGeG.] I do not know that 
this is a correct account of the proceedings of that caucus, for I have 
never attended a nen caucus, and expect it will be a good 
many years beforeI do; but it was published in a paper of this city, 
purporting to be the proceedings of a republican caucus, and I pro- 
pose to read a few lines from it to show that the subject of how to 
resist the majority was a subject gravely considered in the republican 
caucus: 

The republican Senators held a caucus this morning for the consideration, prin- 
cipally, of the Kellogg case. There was a fall attendance— 


Gi course, if the attendance was full, the Senator from Massachu- 
setts was there— 


Senators CONKLING and Blaine, being among those present, Senator ANTHONY 
presided. The proposition of the democrats to call the Kellogg case up to-day 
was mentioned. Senator CONKLING made a speech, insisting upon the republicans 
fighting the attempt to oust KELLOGG with all the means at their command. n- 
ators Blaine, Hoar, and others coincided in this view. It was decided that 
when the resolution declaring KELLOGG not entitled to his seat was called up 
the republicans would make a motion to lay it on the table finally; that if this 
motion atm all right, but if the democrats def it, then the republicans 
would filibuster against the Kellogg case until the 4th of March, if necessary ; 
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that they would adopt any and all sorts of tactics to prevent 
thus throw the responsib: of an extra session for th 

bills upon the democrats. Some remarks pe to ti 
timidity of the democrats were indulged in to the effect that this timidity would 
move the democrats to let the Kellogg case go by the board rather than force an 
extra session. 

Isay I do not know that this is a correct statement of what occurred 
in a republican caucus; but if it is true, then it shows that in refer- 
ence to another case the republican caucus, with a full attendance, 
gravely came to the conclusion that they would resist the will of the 
other side of this Chamber, which was then in the majority, by every 
and all means, resorting to every kind of tactics. With this knowl- 
edge of the action of his own party, is it not singular that the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts should rise here and lecture us about ob- 
structing the will of the majority of the Senate? 

Perhaps the Senator may still be relying upon what they were 
pleased to term in that caucus the usual “ timidity” of the democratic 
party. Ithink he will find before this question is settled that if there 
was ever any timidity that timidity has gone. We have learned that 
our duty to the country as well as to our party is to resist with 
determined purpose and determined effort measures so wrong and 
iniquitous as we believe that to be which is now pending before the 
Senate. 

I did not rise to discuss this question. I may hereafter at some 
future time give my views more at length upon the general question, 
but I simply rose now to call attention to the fact and to emphasize 
the fact that while the Senator from Massachusetts assumes a gravity 
in the presentation of his views this morning as if we were in rebell- 
ion against the Government, we are but practicing what he has prac- 
ticed not only in the commencement of the present session but at the 
last session, what he as a member of the republican caucus if he was 
present, and the statement says there was a full attendance, deter- 
mined in caucus to do, to resist to the last effort until the 4th of March 
the object and purpose then desired to be accomplished by the demo- 
crats in the Senate. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. Mr. President, the statement that the repub- 
lican party as a party filibustered at the end of the last Congress I de- 
sire now to contradict. I have heard it several times, and I beg now 
to state that the charge is entirely incorrect. The opposition to an 
executive session was aided by members of the democratic party on 
that side. Some of them withheld their votes and others absented 
themselves without pairing. I acted in concert with some of them 
myself. It is well now that the whole truth should be known in that 
matter. 

Mr. BECK. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BURNSIDE. The Senator from Kentucky knows very well 
that there were democratic votes withheld at that time, and it was 
simply for the purpose of aiding some friends on this side of the 
Chamber to defeat certain nominations which were distasteful to 
them. The country had just as well know that. It was nota parti- 
san matter at all. Some of our friends here desired to defeat certain 
nominations made by the late President because they were not in 
accord with their views. They solicited aid from both sides of the 
Chamber and they received aid from both sides of the Chamber. I 
myself left the Chamber once or twice because I felt bad to sit here 
and not vote. It seems the Senator from Massachusetts acted in per- 
fect good faith with himself and either was absent or paired all the 
time. So we did not vote as a party and we did not pair in that 
matter as republicans and democrats; we paired as friends to those 
appointments and as opposed to them, and I now say here that to 
my absolute knowledge democrats on that side of the Chamber with- 
held their votes. 

eee of West Virginia. Will the Senator name the demo- 
crats 

“Mr.BURNSIDE. Ido not think it would be exactly fair ; but if the 
Senator presses it I can name them. I will name two if the Senator 
presses it, but I do not think itisfair. Of course I do not blame them 
for it. I know what I state to be the fact, and I do not propose to sit 
under an imputation of that kind without letting the country know 
the true state of the case. If Iam pressed I will name not only dem- 
ocratic Senators who absented themselves, but democratic Senators 
who withheld their votes. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. I think the Senator is wrong if he 
says any democrat ever withheld his vote. Democrats may have been 
absent, however. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. They went out for the specific reason that they 
desired to accommodate Senators on this side of the Chamber. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. I do not know that. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. I know that perfectly well, and I am not going 
to sit here and allow an imputation of that kind to be made without 
contradicting it. It was not a party affair, and I announce to the 
country and to that side of the Chamber that it was in no sense a 
party affair. I can name Senators very readily if gentlemen wish 
me to do so. If the the Senator from Kentucky will consult the 
records he will find that taking out all the.pairs—— 

Mr. BECK. I have the REecorpD, and I assert that the REcoRD 
shows it was absolutely a party vote. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. Then the Senator from Kentucky will compel 


me—— 
Mr. BECK. There were thirty-three democrats on one side, three 
times voting “ yea,” and none on the other side voting at all. 


and 
tion 
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Mr. BURNSIDE. How many democrats failed to vote who were 
not paired ? 

Mr. BECK. I do not know about that. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. The Rrecorp will tell you; look at that. Look 
at the RecorD and see how many democrats failed to vote who were 
not paired. That tells the story. 

Mr. BECK. Then the story will be told to-day, that out of thirty- 
eight republicans they can only vote twenty-one. Are your men 
away to-day, or why is your vote so small ? 

Mr. BURNSIDE. This is a partisan affair, and we are voting every 
man or pairing every man, and we clearly stand before the country 
in that fight. I announce that I am going with my party, and you 
announce that you are going with your party. I say distinctly and 
positively that the action to which the Senator from Kentucky refers, 
and which has been so often quoted on this floor, was not a partisan 
affair in any sense. No man thought it was a partisan affair at that 
time. It was simply a question as to whether we would aid some of 


our friends on this side of the Chamber to defeat some nominations 
which President Hayes sent to the Senate. That was the question 
and the only question. 
Mr. BECK. As the Senator has reiterated so often that it was not 
a partisan affair, and was not this that or the other, the fact is, and 
the yeas and nays as recorded show the fact to be, that every 
Pere 


vo 

Mr. BURNSIDE. But, Mr. President—— 

Mr. BECK. You have got your statement before the country, now 
let me state the facts as I understand them. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. I wanted to make the statement of the Senator 
from Kentucky a correct statement; that is all. I should like to 
have the Senator state how inany democrats failed to vote who were 
not paired, and then he will have stated the whole case. 

Mr. BECK. There were thirty-three democrats in this Hall and 
every one of them voted “yea;” there were twenty-three recorded 
republicans in this Hall who voted on another question, and every 
one of them refused to vote. That was the number recorded as pres- 
ent; and the Senator from Rhode Island was one of the twenty-three, 
for his name stands recorded as one of the twenty-three who three 
times refused to vote, no democrat refusing to vote, no democrat vot- 
ing in the negative, on three roll-calls every republican sitting with 
his arms folded, the Senator from Rhode Island among them. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. I ask the Senator now—— 

Mr. BECK. I desire that record to go to the country as a fact not 
to be obliterated. I can read the yeas and nays again as Idid a few 
minutes sinceand show the names. There may have been some dem- 
ocrat paired or somebody who was not here. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. Will the Senator allow me to correct him with 
reference to myself? I did not sit here with my arms folded. I did 
just what some democrats did; I went out into that hall and I met 
democrats there and I talked with them on that subject, and we told 
each other that we were out there for that purpose, to prevent a quo- 
rum. I did not sit here and fold my arms, 

Mr. BECK. Look at the RecorpD; there is no getting away from 
it. Recollect that was at the close of a Congress when the repub- 
licans were endeavoring not to postpone action upon nominations 
not to postpone business, but absolutely to prevent and destroy all 
pastas. by that Congress of acting upon these nominations at all. 

t was to reach twelve o’clock on the 4th day of March so that all 
that business should fall with the Congress that then had it under 
consideration. 

If there is anything revolutionary or treasonable in conduct look- 
ing to delay, surely it is far worse for a party to seek to destroy alto- 
gether and to render it utterly impossible for the business to be 
considered, than to do what we are doing now, to postpone it until a 
cogerer session of the same Congress. We have this indorsement from 

the past records of the country except once in 1853 when it was 
thought to be an easy way to get rid of a Sergeant-at-Arms against 
whom there were charges, that officers of the Senate never were re- 
moved at an executive session, and as I showed a few days ago, even 
in 1861, in revolutionary times, when the republicans were chargin 
that the officers of the Senate were what they called rebels, many o 
them placed in position by men who had left the Federal Union with 
their States, and when they were heaping all sorts of epithets upon 
their heads for their conduct, so steadily did they even then adhere 
to the traditions of the Senate that they would not remove one of the 
Senate officials at the executive session called by Mr. Lincoln on the 
4th of March of that year. It is because after telling us for three 
weeks that all you asked or contended for was to have the committees 
organized so as to proceed to business, when we had surrendered to 
you our committee-rooms and our clerks and had given you the power 
you asked or suggested, and after that you seek to do something else, 
to form a coalition with perme in Virginia, to throw Federal power 
and patronage into that State to defeat the regular democracy in a 
State contest for State officers by an unholy combination, as the 
country understands it. 

Mr. MORRILL. Will the Senator from Kentucky allow me to ask 
him a question? I desire to know whether the Senator from Ken- 
tucky or the Senator from Ohio [Mr. PENDLETON] speaks by the au- 
thority of his party. The Senator from Kentucky has just announced 
that his only purpese is to postpone action until the regular session. 

The Senator from Ohio only a day. or two since, in a very careful 
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and elaborate speech, announced that we should not proceed to this 
business now or at any other time. I desire to know which of the 
Senators speaks by authority for his party? 

Mr. BECK. I speak for myself. When the regular session comes 
in which these things are generally considered and can be fairly 
acted upon, I expect to consider this question. I desire to say this 
to the Senator from Vermont, that Mr. Riddleberger, in my judgment, 
will not even in December be elected Sergeant-at-Arms of the Sen- 
ate. The Virginia election will then be over, and I hope some repub- 
lican Senator—if he does not somebody else—will tender to the Senate 
for Sergeant-at-Arms some man who is a conservative republican, a 
gentleman who has fought through the war in the Federal Army, 
who will be here with his wounds to attest his gallantry and who will 
treat both sides of this House decently, and then republicans can vote 
between 'the repudiating much-abused rebel brigadier, Mr. Riddle- 
berger, and a candidate such as I have described who will be tendered 
to you, I think, by a republican Senator, and I feel sure he will get 
every vote on this side of the Chamber. You may as well understand 
that in December next you will not be able to place Mr. Riddleberger 
in power in this body, and any promises he may make in tee 
this summer of what he will do next December will prove to be as 
delusive and fallacious as what you desire to do now. We do not 
intend to have men placed over us—after all we have said, and 
said honestly and earnestly against them, our servants shall not be 
allowed to punish us. 

Mr. DAWES. I should like to have the Senator answer a question. 

Mr. BECK. I will answer anything I can. I did not expect to 
say a word at this time. 

Mr. DAWES. Will the Senator tell us whether he means to say 
that he will not in December submit to the will of the majority ? 

Mr. BECK. Ido not. I Baid I would, butI would make such an 
issue in December as against that man that you are now seeking to 

lace in power in order to carry an election in Virginia that you will 
nd it extremely difficult to stand up to your contract if you have one. 

Mr. DAWES. Does the Senator mean to announce that the reason 
of all this opposition by the southern Senators is because Mr. Rid- 
ag is not a Union soldier ? 

Mr. BECK. No, sir; it growsout of this: that you in the opinion of 
this country— I am not going to say anything that will make you 
challenge me. [Laughter.] I have learned from .the remarks of 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. DawEs] which he made the 
other day about the offers, the corrupt offers, that were said to be 
made by us to the Senator from Virginia, when he contradicted them 
so flatly, to be careful; I feared that you might have to call upon 
me to act as your second. 

Mr. DAWES. The Senator from Virginia said he would not dis- 
close what was said in his room unless he was invited by the other 
side, and nobody invited him. 

Mr. BECK. The Senator from Virginia said with a good deal of 
emphasis (look at the REcoRD, I looked at it carefully) that many 
things the Senator from Massachusetts said about what democratic 
committees had waited on him and what offers had been made to him 
were not true, and when you come to look at it carefully the Senator 
from Massachusetts will observe thatif he is spoiling for a fight there 
was very nearly a fighting point right there. But as Iam noé dis- 
posed and as I do not propose to say eg bs that will cause the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts to have any difficulty with me—— 

Mr. DAWES. I yielded to the Senator when I had the floor, and I 
know he will yield to me. 

Mr. BECK. Certainly. 

Mr.DAWES. I want to understand clearly what it is that the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky is fighting for, whether he is fighting for De- 
cember or fighting in behalf of the Senators from the Southern States 
on the other side, to get a Union soldier in place of “a rebel briga- 
dier?” I want to know what he is fighting for. He has declared now 
that his fight will end in December. I think he will have to settle 
that with the Senator from Ohio, [Mr. PENDLETON,] as the Senator 
from Vermont {[Mr. MoRRILL] has said ; but if he will let the country 
know that he is fighting now in behalf of Union soldiers for the first 
time, the country will hail him as a recruit. 

Mr. BECK. I said before that I propose to make no personal issues 
with anybody, but if the fact is true, which many people believe to 
be true, that the attempted election of this man is the soe out 
of a foul bargain, then the people of the country will stand by any 
party that struggles to prevent the consummation of it. The Sena- 
tor can judge by the votes on this side perhaps what their opinion is 
upon that subject, and when December comes and they still seek to 
carry out what a great many people think is a foul bargain, then we 
have a right to prevent a man against whom we have said so much, 
and whose political career we so much oppose, from being our Ser- 
geant-at-Arms, and to give the republican p @ man, @ decent 
man, a gentleman, a soldier, and a wounded soldier at that, to vote 
for ; os we will be content with him and will vote for him if you 
will give up the man who will be obnoxious to us and who will make 
himself very disagreeable to us, as we know he will, for two years, 
when we have aright to have a servitor of this who will be 
decently kind to us all, and we propose to present such a'man, if he 
is not presented by the other side, as we think he will then be. _ 

Mr.DAWES. Does not the Senator think the best way to determine 
that is to submit it to a majority ? 
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Mr. BECK. We will submit toa majority, so far as I am concerned, 
whenever we get into a regular session of Congress; but when the 
President calls us together to transact executive business, when we 
are in extraordinary session convened to do only what he shall advise 
us is necessary for the public good, when we have an organized Sen- 
ate, and good, honest, competent officials, I deny that the Senator from 
Massachusetts, if he has made such a bargain as the chairman of his 
caucus, has a right to divert us away from that legitimate business to 
disorganize the Senate and to place officers over us whom we do not 
think ought to be there either because of their fitness or for any other 
cause, or because of any bargain that may have been made. Irepeat 
that we are not to be diverted from the business for which we were 
called together to follow him or to consummate any outside arrange- 
ment that may have been made. 
parties. When we meet here every morning we advise you that we 
will go on with the regular executive business.. There are some three 
hundred nominations, many of them important ones. Woe are ready 
to proceed with them ; they are all republicans ; your President is a 
republican ; he has called us together. You have not and you know 
you never have had a constitutional quorum in the Senate ; you have 
not got it to-day, and youcannot getit. Why should you tell us that 
we are obstructing public business because we will not follow you to 
do what the President has not asked you to do, what he never would 
have convened you together for if that had been the business or an 
essential part of it, and when you refuse to do anything that you were 
called together to do? I deny we are obstructing anything that is 
legitimate at this session, under any precedent or construction of the 
presidential call under which we are here. 

Mr. DAWES. The Senator said a few moments ago that he had 
chosen his words or said in substance that he had chosen his words 
with ps care, and that he was not going to use any words that 
would permit the Senator from Massachusetts to call him to account. 
Does he mean to say that he has so chosen his words designedly that 
while I cannot call him to account he intends to convey the same 
idea? When he says, “If the Senator from Massachusetts has made 
any bargain, then so and so,” does the Senator mean to say, “ I have 
selected those words with care so that the Senator from Massachu- 
setts cannot call me to an account for them?” Is that what the 
Senator means? 

Mr. BECK. I have said this—— 

Mr. DAWES. I will tell the Senator what he said. He said, ‘If 
the Senator from Massachusetts has made any bargain ”—— 

Several Senators. “ Any foul bargain.” 

Mr. DAWES. “If he has made any foul bargain,” as I am cor- 
rected, “then so and so.” The Senator prefaced it by saying that he 
was not going to use any words which would permit the Senator 
from Massachusetts to call him to an account, intimating that the 
Senator from Virginia the other day negatived some things that I 
had said. I only want to repeat them to him and ask him if I am 
to understand that he has carefully chosen those words to prevent 
my calling him to an account ? 

Mr. BECK. I have said this, and I have repeated it, that I have 
never charged any bargain on this floor with any one and I do not 
propose to do it. Iwill express my opinions whenever I am in a 
canvass, and that is one reason why I invited the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts to go to Virginia with me. I will express my opinions 
very freely and take all the responsibility of what those opinions 
may be when I am in that canvass, but upon the floor of the Senate 
I shall not express any opinions, no matter what they are, that will 
give any Senator the right to make a wrangle with me that may turn 
into a personal quarrel. If we go outside of this Chamber on the 
street anywhere whatever my opinion is I will tell it to him and if 
he does not like it then perhaps he can knock me down if he can, or 
take any other satisfaction that he would like, but I have no expres- 
sion of my opinion to give to him now. I say there is an opinion in 
the country—— 

Mr. DAWES. I want to say a little further, if the Senator will 
permit me, that I had supposed my relations with the Senator were 
such that he would not come into the Senate and say that he was 
going to be very careful in the words that he should use; he would 
come just as near as he could to an offensive charge against me, but 
would use words for which I could not call him to an account. I 
did not expect that from the Senator, and I called his attention to it 
to give him the opportunity to say that he did not mean any such 
thing; but the Senator does not say it. I want to call his attention 
to it again, for I am not here to pick a quarrel, nor am I here to per- 
mit any Senator, without saying something myself, in any language 
he has a mind to choose, to say that which goes to the country with 
that interpretation upon it. It only makes it worse, in my opinion, 
for a Senator to get up here and announce beforehand that he has 
been very careful to use words that, while they will mean one thing, 
are not words that he can be permitted to be called to account for. 
I know the Senator knows better than to charge me, directly or in- 
directly, by inference or otherwise, with anything dishonorable in 
this transaction, and if the Senator says otherwise he had bettersay 
it openly and fairly, and then he and I will understand ourselves 
from this day as I supposed we had understood ourselves heretofore. 

Mr. BECK. I have endeavored to say as fully as I knew how that 
I made no charge about it, for I know nothing about it. When I 
said I desired to use the words carefully, I meant to exclude any pos- 
sibility that anybody might think I meant to make any such charge. 
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Mr. DAWES. That is all? 

Mr. BECK. That is all I desired to say. 

Mr. DAWES. That is entirely satisfactory. 

Mr. BECK. Because if anything I said looked as if I made a 
charge by indirection, I did not intend it; I should never have done 
it in that way against the Senator. 

Mr. DAWES. That is entirely satisfactory. 

Mr. BROWN. The honorable Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Dawes] this morning repeats the usual charge that the democratic 
members of this body are obstructing the will of the majority uncon- 
stitutionally. The staple of the speeches on that side of the Chamber 
for the last two weeks has been that the will of the majority must 
rule absolutely, and that it is the duty of the minority to yield in all 
cases to the will of the majority. The honorable and distinguished 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] laid that rule down very broadly 
in the speech that he made some days since, and quoted the old 
adage about the voice of the majority being the voice of a god. 
There is no such adage as applicable to Congress, to the Senate, to 
the Government of the United States. There is an adage in reference 
to the voice of some other tribunal that has been said to be invested 
with the power of the voice of a god; that is the voice of the people, 
who are our common masters; and when that voice has spoken we on 
this side will be ready to yield. It is to that voice we make the 
appeal, and there is where we intend to meet you. When the people 
have spoken on this subject we shall obey their voice, and we meet 
you on this issue and appeal to the people. The people write to us 
and communicate to us through various channels to stand firmly here 
and prevent the carrying out of a measure that they believe is im- 
proper, that they believe is wrong, that they believe had its origin in 
that which was not right, and that they desire to have a reckoning 
about with all their representatives. They say this is a measure that 
they do not want passed. There are various surroundings about it 
and circumstances connected with it that do not commend themselves 
to them, and we stand here as their representatives and say you can- 
not pass it. 

Mr. DAWES. What representatives? , 

Mr. BROWN. The representatives of the people who can utter the 
voice that I speak of, and that the Senator from Ohio spoke of a few 
days ago, which is so potent when it is uttered. 

But, Mr. President, I say that this is not a government of majori- 
ties; that there is no truth in the proposition laid down that the 
majority have a right torule in this country. They do have, subject 
to certain restrictions and regulations and constitutional qualitica- 
tions; but there is no such thing as an unbridled majority being the 
government of this country. The Senate is not constituted upon any 
such proposition or doctrine. The State of Rhode Island according to 
the last census (and I speak from memory for I have it not before 
me) has a little more than 270,000 population all told; the State of 
New York has over 5,000,000 population. The State of New York hes 
a population more than eighteen times greater than the State of 
Rhode Island, and yet the State of Rhode Island is represented on 
this floor by the same number of Senators that represent the State of 
New York. 

That is not only true, but the voice of the majority of the whole 
people of the United States cannot change it without the consent of 
the State of Rhode Island. If every member in each House of Con- 
gress when it is in session,every member of the Senate to-day, and 
every man, woman, and child in the other thirty-seven States of the 
Union should do everything in their power to change that rule, it is 
fixed and immutable without the consent of the State of Rhode 
Island, because the Constitution of the United States says expressly 
that no State without its consent shall be deprived of its equal suf- 
frage in the Senate. If this were a government of the majority with- 
out constitutional restraint, then the majority of the Senate and of 
the House, with the President and the people at their back, could 
deprive the State of Rhode Island of the same representative power 
here that the State of New York has. It cannot do it. 

It is not a government of majorities, again, because both Houses of 
Congress may pass a resolution or a bill and the President, as on a 
notable occasion recently, has the power to veto it, and it then takes 
two-thirds of both branches to enact it into alaw. If the majority 
ruled here there would be no such power. The majority of the two 
Houses and the whole of the people at their back cannot control it 
in that case. 

Near the end of the last Congress, the democrats being in power, 
we passed a funding bill to fund the portion of the debt of the United 
States that was falling due this year at 3 percent. It was the voice 
of the majority of both Houses, and from the tide that hasrolled back to 
us here from the people it was the voice of a large majority of the 
people; yet a republican President interposed his veto and the meas- 
ure fell to the ground and did not become the law of the land, greatly, 
as we think, to the detriment of the best intcrests of this country. 
Why did not the majority rule then? One man on the republican 
side said, “ It shall not be so without two-thirds,” and action was 
stayed at once, because we did not have two-thirds. There are a 

at many other restrictions upon the powers of the Congress of the 
nited States. The Constitution expressly provides that— 

The privilege of the writ of habeas co shall not be suspended, unless when 
in cases of rebellion or invasion the public safety may require it. 

Therefore, when there is no rebellion and no invasion the Congress 
of the United States, with the President to aid them and all the peo- 
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ple of the United States, cannot suspend the writ of habeas us; I 
care not what majority requires it, it can only be done when there is 


insurrection or rebellion, and at no other time, however — might | tion. 


be the will of a united Congress with all the people at their backs. 
The Constitution provides that— 

No bill of attainder or ex post facto law shall be passed. 

Therefore, if the whole Congress and the President unite in passing 
such a measure and it should have the sanction of the swelling tide 
of popular opinion in its favor, it would be absolutely null and void. 
It is a thing which cannot be done. Further: 

No capitation or other direct tax shall be laid, unless in proportion to the census 
or enumeration hereinbefore directed to be taken. 

No matter how decided Congress is, or how unanimous Congress 
is upon it, it cannot be done. No matter what the will of the ma- 
jority may be in its favor, that majority cannot rule and it cannot be 
carried out. Further: 

No tax or duty shall be laid on articles exported from any State. 

No matter how unanimous the Senate or the House or both com- 
bined with the President may be, it cannot be done because the Con- 
stitution says it shall not. 

Mr. DAWES. The Senator has overlooked what I said—a majority 
ae the Constitution. 

Mr. BROWN. I will come to that before I take my seat. 
not neglect you on that point. 

Mr. DAWES. One would suppose by his argument that the Sena- 
tor had forgotten it. 

Mr. BROWN. No, sir; I have not forgotten it; Iam not in the 
habit of forgetting that sort of thing a great deal, asI go along. I 
am particularly anxious to accommodate my friend from Massachu- 
setts on this question, and therefore I will try not to forget it before 
I sit down. 

No preference shall be given— 

Says the Constitution— 
by any regulation of commerce or revenue to the ports of one State over those of 
another; nor shall vessels bound to or from one State be obliged to enter, clear, or 
pay duties in another. 

The whole Congress may pass a law, it may be unanimously passed 
in both Houses and the President may sign it, to violate that pro- 
vision, and it is a nullity ; no amount of majority, no amount of pop- 
ular clamor in its favor, can doit. Further: 

No title of nobility shall be granted by the United States. 


The whole Congress might determine to pass an act granting a title 
of nobility to my good friend fgom Massachusetts ; we might all be 
in favor of it and the President might cheerfully sign it; but it is a 
nullity when passed, because that is one thing about which the ma- 
jority cannot rule; they have no right to do it. 

But you may say in reply that the Constitution could be changed 
so as to give the power. That is true except in the case of the rep- 
resentation of a State in the Senate; that cannot be changed at all 
without her consent. It may be changed in these other matters, but 
what does it take to doit? The ordinary machinery prescribed by 
the Constitution must be put in motion first, and then it must have 
the assent of three-fourths, not a majority simply, of the States before 
it can be done. 

Therefore this is not a government of a mere majority. The very 
object of the Constitution is to throw restrictions over the will of the 
majority and to control that majority for the public good. The great 
object of the Constitution is not to carry out the will of the majority 
so much as it is to protect the rights of the minority. 

But my honorable friend from Massachusetts says that the majority 
within the rules, as I understand him, laid down for our government 
here, is to control. I have no objection to that. 

Mr. DAWES. Then vote on the pending resolution. 

Mr. BROWN. When you can get to it in accordance with thos 
rules, we shall take that vote, my friend. ’ 
; = DAWES. The Senator must feel himself engaged in a patriotic 
au 

Mr. BROWN. Ido feel that I am doing a very patriotic duty here. 
The democratic Senators on this side all feel, as [ understand them, 
that it is a patriotic duty that we are doing to prevent this most mis- 
chievous conduct—— 

Mr. DAWES. “0, wad some power the giftie gie us ”»—— 

Mr. BROWN. That you could see yourselves as others see you. 
{Laughter.] The Constitution of the United States says: 

Each House may determine the rules of its proceedings. 


There is a constitutional grant; there is authority given to the 
Senate to make rules. The Senate has exercised that power, and it 
has made rules to govern its proceedings. We on this side have the 
right, and the minority at all times have the right, to resort to and 
enforce every rule that is made in conformity with the Constitution 
in the transaction of business here. Whenever you can carry a meas- 
ure in accordance with these rules and we cannot prevent it in ac- 
cordance with the rules made under this provision of the Constitu- 
tion, then you have a right to carry it, and not till then. 

Mr. BLAIR. May I ask the Senatora question? I understand him 
to say thet anything which may be constitutionally done may be op- 
posed constitutionally so long as the rules adopted by the Senate are 
conformed to. Is that the position of the Senator? 


T will 


Mr. BROWN. Well, sir, draw your own deductions from it. 
Mr. BLAIR. I think that is a fair statement of the Senator’s posi- 


Mr. BROWN. I shall not yield for the Senator to make a speech ; 
I will not yield the floor. 

Mr. BLAIR. I was asking a question. 

Mr. BROWN. I will not have a speech interjected into my speech. 

Mr. BLAIR. Will you permit me to ask a question ? 

Mr. BROWN. You can get the floor when I am through. 

Mr. BLAIR. Surely the Senator will allow me to ask him a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. BROWN. I will go on with my speech now, and I will hear 
you with great pleasure when you get the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. ANTHONY in the chair.) Sena- 
tors will please address the Chair. 

Mr. BLAIR. I have nothing to say, only that a courtesy of that 
kind has never been refused me before. 

Mr. BROWN. I have refused to permit the Senator from New 
Hampshire to interrupt me. 

Mr. BLAIR. I thought the Senator stood here inviting ques- 
tions—— 

Mr. BROWN. No, I had not-—— 

Mr. BLAIR. And somewhat tauntingly inviting questions as to 
his position that he might elucidate his constitutional views. I rose 
to ask him a question,in accordance with the universal custom of 
the Senate, so that I might understand him. 

Mr. BROWN. I have the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Georgia has the 
floor and cannot be interrupted without his permission. 

Mr. BLAIR. Ishall not ask the question if I trespass on the cour- 
tesy of the Senator, and he declines to yield. 

— OFFICER. The Senator from Georgia declines 
to yield. 

Mr. BROWN. I prefer to hear the Senator when I am done. 

Mr. BLAIR. I simply say that I desire to ask a question in order 
to comprehend the Senator, not to reply to what he was saying at 

ll 


all. 

Mr. BROWN. Isay I do not yield. 

Mr. BLAIR. I understand it; but I wish the Senator to under- 
stand distinctly that I did not claim the floor to make a speech. 

Mr. BROWN. Have I the floor? : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Georgia has the 
floor, and cannot be interrupted without his consent. 

Mr. BROWN. If I have the floor I propose to hold it. 

Mr. BLAIR. There is not the slightest difficulty, and I say to the 
Senator that I only desired to understand his position. 

Mr. BROWN. Have I the floor? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New Hampshire 
will take his seat. The Senator from Georgia has the floor and de- 
clines to be interrupted. 

Mr. pee He has been interrupted several times,I have ob- 
served. 

Mr. BROWN. I was proceeding to consider that provision of the 
Constitution which declares that each House may determine the rules 
of its proceedings, and I had stated that the Senate has determined 
those rules and that both sides of the Chamber have a right to insist 
upon the execution of those rules and on a conformity to them. I 
lay down the proposition that we have not in a single instance tran- 
scended those rules. We have not made a motion here in violation 
of them. We have not made a motion on which we could success- 
fully be called to order under any one of those rules. Therefore, we 
are proceeding according to the rules laid down in conformity to the 
Constitution; and, proceeding in that way, if we can prevent the 

assage of a measure that we consider to be mischievous and wrong 
in the highest sense of the term, we propose to do it and to appeal 
to the people on this issue. Not only so; we have another constitu- 
tional grant for what we have been doing, that has been so much 
complained of. The Constitution says: 

And the yeas and nays of the members of either House on any question shall, 
at the desire of one-fifth of those present, be entered on the Journal. 

It isa constitutional right, then, that one-fifth have, whenever they 
indicate a desire at any time, to have the yeas and nays entered upon 
the Journal of the Senate. How do we violate the Constitution, then, 


| when we act in strict conformity to the rules made by the Senate in 


accordance with the power given by the Constitution, or how do we 
violate the Constitution when on any question one-fifth desire that 
the yeas and nays be entered upon the Journal? Have we gone out- 
side of that? Clearly we have not. 

Therefore we have violated no rule of the Constitution, no rule of 
law, no rule of this Government, in any act that we have done here, 
and I repel the charge that we are obstructing legislation by an un- 
constitutional use of power. We are acting in strict conformity to the 
Constitution and laws and the rules of the Senate, and we propose to 
continue to act there as long as we think the public interest requires 
it. We have invited gentlemen on the other side again and again to 
go into executive csntion. We were called here for that purpose, and 
republican Senators will not be able to shift the responsibility before 
the people by going before them and telling them that they consid- 
ered the election of these officers in the Senate, under the very pecu- 
liar coincidences that brought them before the Senate, as paramount 
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to the appointment of a judge of the Supreme Court of the United 
States when that court is adjourning from day to day without a quo- 
rum, some of its members not being able to attend; that you regard 
it more important than you do to fill a vacancy upon the Court of 
Claims; that you regard it more important than you do to appoint a 
judge in the fifth judicial circuit; that you regard it more important 
than you do to appoint public ministers and consuls ; that you regard 
it more important than you do to act upon treaties now before us that 
are pressing. Take the Chinese treaty. There is a limit beyond which 
it falls if it is not acted upon. You consider it more important here 
te elect Mr. Gorham and Mr. Riddleberger than you do to act ona 
treaty with that great power. Not only those treaties, but numerous 
very important nominations are before the Senate. Yes; you regard 
it more important than you do that a republican administration shall 
move off in harmony with the usual machinery and usual organiza- 
tion. 

We have stood here from the very first hour, ready to go at any time 
into executive session with you to act upon the appointments which 
have been made. We presume that your President must be some- 
what embarrasked by the course you take in not acting upon them. 
We throw no obstacles in the way; we say, ‘‘Go forward in the 
business we are called upon to transact, and we will go with you.” 
But no, you make the point that you will do nothing else until you 
have acted upon the cases of Gorham and Riddleberger and two 
other officers of the Senate. If you choose to stand upon that ground 
before the country and to take the responsibility of considering their 
election more important than that the Administration should have 
its appointments acted upon, and that the treaties should be acted 
upon, we are ready to meet you before that tribunal to whom the 
adage does apply that the voice of the people is the voice of a god. 
We have no fear ou that subject. We have told you that we will 
obstruct you in no other way; that we have an opinion about this 
transaction which we need not express here, but which we will ex- 
press upon the stump, and we intend to go there; we intend to obstruct 
it by every legal constitutional means within our power, and prevent 
it until an appeal can be made to the people. 

‘You talk about December. You will care nothing about it in De- 
cember. After you have heard the voice of Virginia speak this fall, 
I apprehend you will scarcely come here and stand for the election 
of Mr. Riddleberger in preference to any other business of the Sen- 
ate. It will not be hard, I think, after that time to find another man 
for whom you would quite as cheerfully vote as you would for Mr. 
Riddleberger. Therefore we donot apprehend that there will be the 
slightest difficulty upon that subject. 

But suppose we do obstruct your action, is it revolutionary? Is 
it unconstitutional, as the honorable Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHEr- 
MAN]said? What clause of the Constitution do we violate? What 
provision in it do we violate? What act have we performed that has 
not been in strict accordance with the Constitution ? None whatever; 
and if we prevent this action we simply prevent it, as the passage of 
many an act is prevented, by the use of constitutional means, and by 
seeing that the rules of the Senate in our favor are executed until 
you fail. It is notdenied, I believe, that on certain occasions, on cer- 
tain votes taken during the last night of the Forty-sixth Congress, 
every Senator on that side who was in his seat sat there and refused 
to vote. Now I say in that case your action might well be charac- 
terized by the honorable Senator from Ohio as unconstitutional. 
Why? Because you violated one of the rules made by the Senate for 
the government of its conduct under the provisions of the Constitu- 
tion. In other words, you sat in your seats and refused to obey or 
carry out one of the rules of the Senate that the Senate made in 
obedience to the Constitution. That is Rule No. 16, which reads thus: 

When the yeas and nays shall be called for by one-fifth of the Senators present, 
each Senator, when his name is called, shall, unless for special reasons he be excused 
by the Senate, declare openly and without debate his assent or dissent to the ques- 


tion ; and in —s the yeas and nays upon any question the names of the Senators 
shall be called alphabetically. 


There is no rule of the Senate which says we shall not move to go 
into executive session, there is a rule which says we may move to go 
in; there is no rule which says we shall not make a motion to lay on 
the table, there is a rule which says we may make it; there isno rule 
which says we shall not make a motion to adjourn, there is a rule 
which says we may make it ; there is no rule which says we shall not 
call the yeas and nays; both the Constitution of the United States 
and the rules of the Senate say on the desire of one-fifth the yeas and 
nays shall be taken and recorded; but there was a rule of the Senate 
which said that when you sat in your seats and when your names were 
called refused to vote you did a prohibited thing. You violated the 
rules of the Senate in that transaction. We have in no case violated 
them in the action we have taken here. I repel the charge, then, that 
we violate any constitutional provision, any law, or any rule of the 
Senate in the action we take, and I charge that you did violate the 
rules of the Senate when you sat in your seats and refused to vote. 

A word more about majorities. The republican Senators are great 
sticklers now for the will of the majority. You did not stickle for it 
in 1876. Mr. Tilden was elected by more than a quarter of a million 
maiority of the popular vote: impartial historv will record that he 
was elected by a majority of the electoral vote. Did that majority 
rule? Who got the benefit of the violation of the rule, if you say a 
majority must rule? The present President of the United States was 


not elected by a popular majority ; the republican party in the United 
States had no majority when he was elected; you had, according to 
the American Almanac, less than a thousand majority for your can- 
didate over the democratic candidate, and there were over three 
hundred thousand votes cast for other candidates. You lacked nearly 
one hundred and sixty thousand votes of having a popular majority ; 
and yet you rule this country, and you take yourselves all the offices 
of this country under that minority rule, and then you daily flaunt 
it in our faces here that a majority must rule, and that we are vio- 
lating principle because we do not submit to a majority of the Senate, 
where, as the Senator from Kentucky has said again and again, you 
have no constitutional quorum, though by the vote of the Vice-Presi- 
dent you have a bare majority. When it suits the purpose of the 
republican party that a minority rule, then that is the doctrine, and 
then you act upon it; when it suits your purpose for a majority to 
rule, as in this Senate to-day, then it is a great crime on the part of 
the democracy not to submit to the will of that majority! 

The honorable Senator from Massachusetts said this morning in 
reply to the Senator from Kentucky that he had heard over and over 
the reply that was made. Have we not heard and has not the coun- 
try heard the speech of my honorable friend from Massachusetts 
again and again and again about the right of the majority to rule 
here, short, pithy, pointed, and humorous as he makes his speech ? 
But we meet you by saying you have the right to rule whenever you 
can pass the measure without the violation of any of the rules of 
the Senate, which are made under the express grant of power of the 
Constitution of the United States. If you undertake to go forward 
with your Vice-President and pass it over our motions here, you vio- 
late the Constitution and rules of theSenate. Goforward, then, and 
pass it, pass it constitutionally, pass it in conformity to rule, and we 
have not a word to say; but we will say that when you pass it you 
have to do it in a constitutional form and in obedience to the rules of 
the Senate, and we intend to keep strictly within those rules while 
we are preventing this great wrong in a question about a few office- 
holders. That is worth looking after. It is our duty to see toit that 
you shall not in violation of precedent throw them out of their posi- 
tions at this time; but the deeper principle, the higher rule, is, that 
there is a great moral question here involved, and we propose to be 
controlled by that; we propose not to permit what we consider a 
great wrong, a great piece of injustice; in a word, we propose not to 
permit a transaction that the people regard as the result of bargain 
and sale to be enacted as long as we can prevent it; but in prevent- 
ing it we will confine ourselves strictly within the limits laid down 
by the Constitution, the laws, andthe rules of the Senate. 

Mr. BLAIR. Mr. President, I wish to ask my question now. I will 
not do it in an interrogative form, however. 

The Senator from Georgia starts out in his address to the Senate 
with sundry quotations from the Constitution itself, prohibitory in 
their nature, restricting the province within which the Government 
itself may act. Of course we understand that ours is,in a certain 
sense, a government of limited powers. Powers not limited in their 
scope were granted ; but its powers are limited in numbers, and certain 
prohibited powers on which the Government cannot act at all are 
specifically set forth in the Constitution. The honorable Senator, as 
the basis of a constitutional and legal argument, stands up and as- 
serts to the country that, because we cannot act by a majority of 
the Senate upon asubject-matter which is not within the scope of the 
General Government at all, therefore within the scope of such powers 
as are granted to the General Government, the Senate and the House 
do not act by a majority, sometimes a two-thirds vote, sometimes a 
bare majority as constitutionally prescribed! Now if the honorable 
Senator thinks that is an argument, it is impossible, it strikes me, for 
any person by any elucidation whatever to establish the absurdity of 
it. I think no one can fail to see that the premises in no wise lay 
the foundation for the conclusion drawn. 

He then goes another step and he refers us to the provision in the 
Constitution that the two Houses of Congress may establish the rules 
of their procedure, and he says the Senate has established, as one of 
the rules of its proceeding, the right of the minority to interpose, at 
any stage of proceedings almost, a motion to go into executive ses- 
sion, a motion to adjourn, and certain dilatory motions which have 
precedence of the main question ordinarily pending; and, because in 
accordance with that provision of the Constitution, the Senate and 
the House in like cases also provide under their rules of procedure 
for dilatory motions, therefore such motions may be interjected, may 
be interposed at all stages of proceeding, not for a week alone, not 
for a single year alone, but forever to absolutely thwart and prevent, 
at the will of sixteen out of the seventy-six members who are present, 
any action whatever by the Senate upon such subject-matter as is 
embraced within the scope of our constitutional powers, that subject- 
matter which concerns the existence of the Government and the 
nation itself. 

Now, let me ask the honorable Senator—and he may answer it as we 
go on if he chooses, or he may wait until I am done, or he may ignore 
it altogether—if the pending question was one upon an eppro riation 
bill, and if war were raging to-day, and the existence of the Govern- 
ment depended on the passing of that bill within a week, or within 
twenty-four hours, or within one hour, would he claim that under 
these rules of the Senate (which would be applicable then just as 
much as they are now) we could interpose a motion to go into exec- 
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utive session, a motion to adjourn, a motion to adjourn to a day cer- 
tain, any dilatory motion whatever, in order to break down the exist- 
ence of the Government itself? And yet that is his position, and he 
argues it gravely to the country. Why, sir, to state it in the proper 
form, it is simply this: that the very rules which under the Consti- 
tution we are allowed to form in order that we may execute our duties 
under the Constitution may be interposed to thwart the discharge 
of those duties, to ruin the Constitution, and to destroy the existence 
of the nation itself! Isit notso? It does not require a majority to 
set those rules in motion; a minority may do it; and under these 
very rules sixteen may call for the yeas and nays interminably upon 
these dilatory motions when the Senate is full, and aless number can 
ordinarily do it; and, if the yeas and nays are not insisted upon, a 
still less number may make these motions and the question may be 
taken in the ordinary way without a record of the vote, and thus in- 
terminably the Senate be prevented from reaching the serious busi- 
ness of the session, as is now the case. Eo 

The honorable Senator cannot claim, it seems to me, that this is an 
argument, or that he has replied to the position of this side at all by 
considerations of this kind. I did not suppose that the Senator de- 
signed to take that position, and I rose a while ago to ask him if I 
comprehended his position. I stated it tersely. He declined to be 
interrupted. He failed to correct his position at any time during 
what he has subsequently said. 

Now, Mr. President, while I am on my feet I feel that I ought to 
say one thing, although itis not any, in accordance with the views 
which have been enunciated from this side of the Chamber. [I hold, 
I think with the sentiment expressed by the honorable Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Vest] the other day—I think he gave utterance to it— 
that every individual Senator is in the last resort to determine upon 
his conscience whether he will vote or whether he will not vote in 
this Chamber. I believe that is the highest form of constitutional 
right, and I do not charge the Senators on the other side with any 
revolutionary intent because they fail to vote, because they interpose 
dilatory motions; by no manner of means. It depends wholly upon 
the purpose with which this thing is done ; it depends upon the nature 
of the pending measure. Why,sir,suppose the question pending were 

one which involved the existence of the country itself ; suppose there 
were a proposition pending to dissolve the Union, I being opposed to 
it, and (to make the illustration precise and accurate) that without 
my vote that measure could not pass, that without my vote that 
measure would be defeated; does anybody stand here to say that I 
am discharging my duty under my oath to support the Constitution 
and to pie this nation when I cast my vote and pass the meas- 
ure although I vote against it, by creating a quorum when by with- 
holding my vote that measure would be defeated and the country and 
the Constitution saved ? 

The honorable Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. BuRNSIDE] and 
other Senators on the floor have made haste to confess that they did 
wrong near the close of the recent session and during the earlier days 
of the present session when they declined to vote, and thereby broke 
aquorum. Now, I say my belief is that upon the individual conscience 
of each Senator depends the question whether he will vote or not, as 
much as it does which way he will vote; and I would not conceal 
this thing and go to the country on a false issue. I say to-day that 
if the Senators on the other side have a question here sufliciently 
important, if what is involved is in their opinion, in their honest, 
conscientious conviction, of sufficient importance to justify them in 
thwarting the regular operations and the orderly procedure of the 
Government and the public business, if they so believe they are justi- 
fied in staying where they are until next December, until the end of 
time for that matter. It is a question what the nature of the measure 
is, how important that measure is, whether they shall interpose these 
dilatory motions; and it is also a question with the majority, if we 
have a majority, whether we will let the rule which perverts the 
action of this Chamber and thwarts the will of the majority longer te 

- Stand on the rules of the Senate, for the constitutional power to make 
rulesis a constitutional powerto change rules. If the rulesat anytime 
are unreasonably used to thwart what in the judgment of the major- 
ity is the proper and legitimate business of the session, the majority 
has the right to change the rules, and we ought to change them when- 
ever the rules to govern the transaction of the business of the Senate 
under the Constitution are used to destroy the Constitution and pre- 
vent the proper action of the Senate. In that event it is the duty of 
the Senate, by virtue of that power which would be inherent in the 
body if it were not specified in the Constitution itself, to change the 
rules. That we have the power to do, as I believe. 

But, Mr. President, however that may bo, I am not here to make 
a lengthy, careful, constitutional argument. I rose originally for no 
purpose but to ask a question, but being up I would, so far as I am 
concerned at least, place this debate where it ought to be, as I believe, 
and I say that if the Senators on the other side are justified in their 
own consciences in the course they take there is nobody to say ay 
or no to them, let them do it, and it becomes then substantially a 
question of intellectual and moral and physical endurance, and if 
they succeed in wearing us out, if they succeed in thwarting the pur- 
pose of the majority and great ill comes to the country, upon them 
will be the responsibility. 

If no on harm comes to it, and if as the result of this pro- 
longed debate opening up the issues of the past, reviving history, 


and bringing to the recollection of the American people what has 
occurred during the last twenty years, the “solid South” that we 
hear so much of is broken and broken forever, then I say thank God 
for the dead-lock, as I do to-day. I look upon this asa great and 
high and immortal opportunity, and I thank God thatitis here. I 
do not want this dead-lock to close till next December unless this 
debate is fully closed long ere that. I am here in that spirit. I am 
here because I want to be here. The talk that the executive business. 
is important I appreciate; but I think there is a vastly higher issue 
before the American people to-day, and every executive nomination 
may rest where it is till next December, so far as I am concerned, 
unless we can succeed in enforcing this great, high, and all-important 
first duty—the enactment of the will of the majority of this body. 
If Senators can succeed in defeating the = of the majority at this 
time by interposing dilatory motions, I ask any one, I ask the Ad- 
ministration, I ask the country, how it is, with this narrow majority, 
that we are ever to enact a single proposition into law which they 
may see fit to oppose? The right to interpose these dilatory motions 
on this question implies it upon all others; and if the moral courage, 
the pluck, and the stamina of the minority are to gain this primal vic- 
tory the very first time an issue has been raised between the existing 
majority and minority, I would like to ask anybody when the time is 
coming that we shall not be obliged to yield whenever sixteen of the 
minority may see fit to say that a measure shall not pass? It had 
better be settled now and settled for at least one Congress. So long 
as the parties are so closely balanced as they are at the present time, 
it had better be settled while we have time to do it. We have sev- 
eral months before us. It had better be settled now whether or not 
the majority is to rule upon important as well as non-consequential 
questions. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BROWN. I will state to the Senator from Rhode Island that 
the Senator from New Hampshire has been asking me a question a 
quarter of an hour long. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. The Senator from New Hampshire has been mak- 
ing a speech and the Senator from — finished his speech some 
time ago. Mine will not be more than five minutes long. I think 
the new speech of the Senator from Georgia will keep that long. 

Mr. BROWN. Very well. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. I do not think the Senator from Kentucky [ Mr. 
BrEcK] dealt with his usual candor in debate with the question I 
asked him; and now I desire to say to the Senator that I will take 
three or four votes that were given at the period of which he spoke. 
They are in the daily CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of March 5, beginning 
at page 48. AsI stated before,the question then at issue with the 
Senate was in no sense a partisan question. These are the proceed- 
ings of the last day of the last session, March 3. I desire to say 
again that the question at issue then was as to whether we should 
sustain certain Senators here who objected to certain nominations 
that had been sent to the Senate by the President of the United 
States, a republican President. The Senators on that side of the 
Chamber know that that was the issue, and I want to prove now 
that it was in no sense partisan. 

Mr. Vance. I move now that the Senate proceed to the consideration of oxecu- 
tive business. 

That is on page 48. On this motion the yeas were 27, the nays 8 ; 
absent 40. Of the yeas four were republicans; one of the nays was 
a republican, myself, and seven democrats. Of the forty absent 
thirteen were democrats, without the single announcement of a pair, 
except of one democrat, the Senator from South Carolina, [Mr. Hamp- 
TON.}] Understand now that of the yeas there were four republicans ; 
of the nays one was a republican, myself, and seven were democrats; 
and of the absentees thirteen were democrats with but one pair an- 
nounced. 

Now, I will take the next vote, on the motion of the senior Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Ransom] to go into executive session. 
There were 33 yeas, and 6 of these were republicans. There were 3 
nays, 1 being a republican, and that was myself. So in those two 
cases I voted ; two democrats, Mr. McDonald and Mr. Eaton, making 
with myself the 3 nays. The absentees were 39, of whom 13 were dem- 
ocrats, and no pairs were announced at that time. On another motion 
of the Senator from North Carolina to go into executive session, the 
very next vote, the yeas were 36, of whom 3 were republicans, nays 
none, absentees 39, of whom 9 were democrats. On that occasion I 
did not vote. As I said before I was in the hall, and I do not pride 
myself on that occasion in the least he a As I have said several 
times I do not think it was a respectable thing for a Senator to do, 
and I shall never do it again. But I mean to say this was in no sense 
a partisan vote. If the democrats who were in the Capitol at that 
time had voted in full, they would have made a quorum every time. 
That I announce without fear of contradiction. Now, I should like 
to know of the Senator from Kentucky why he did not answer when 
I asked himif he would not state how many democrats were nnpaired 
and absent. 

Mr. BECK. NowI willanswerthat again as I did before, that twenty- 
three republicans answered to their names on the roll-cali immediately 
afterward as present, on pages 52 and 53, and refused to vote with 
the exception of the three whose names I read, Mr. Ferry, Mr. Hoar, 
and Mr. Morrixt, the Senator from Rhode Island himself being one 
of the twenty-three who afterward answered to their names, but 
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had not voted. There were thirty-three democrats who three or four 
times voted. How many were absent without pairs I do not know. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. The Recorp shows. 

Mr.BECK. The Recorp does not show, and let me state why. I 
announced this morning that I was paired with the Senator from 
Maine, [Mr. Hatz.] There have been a dozen votes taken since 
and I have not announced it since that time, and I do not propose to 
announce it any more to-day. So at the beginning of that day per- 
haps the pairs were announced, and they were announced no more. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. Let me say tothe Senator from Kentucky that 
he cannot find asingle pair with the exception of General Hamp- 
TON’s announced during that whole session. 

Mr. BECK. The custom of the Senate is to announce pairs once 
in a day or two. . 

Mr. BURNSIDE. They were not announced once for all. You 
can pick out the pairs, and I will except them. General HAMPTON 
did announce his pair, and he is the only one that made such an an- 
nouncement. 

Mr. BECK. Perhaps the announcement had been made a week be- 
fore, the gentlemen having gone home for the rest of the session; 
but there were certainly thirty-three democrats voting and no repub- 
lican. But waive all that, what is the meaning of it? Suppose that 
was not a party a, ; suppose both sides should say that, does 
it not only give the question of filibustering more respectability ? 

Mr. BURNSIDE. I do not think it does in the least degree. If 
every man in the Senate did it, I would say it was no more respect- 
able. That is just my opinion about it. 

Mr. BECK. Why, Mr. President, I was in the House of Representa- 
tives once, when the force bill was up, and we filibustered for forty- 
six and a half hours. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. You had the previous question there, which we 
have not here. 

Mr. BECK. And we defeated the bill, so that it never did become 
alaw. We believed that it was a bad bill, and we filibustered until 
the majority of nearly two-thirds had to give way. At the last ses- 
sion of Congress, when our party in the House of, Representatives 
could not bring in their one hundred and forty-six democrats to make 
a constitutional quorum, (which you have not got and do not pretend 
to have here, ) the republicans in that House filibustered until the ma- 
jority had to give up and quit. So when it was sought to bring up 
the funding bill on divers occasions the same thing occurred in the 
other House at the last session. We have done it over and over, and 
you have done it over and over. 

Mr. BUTLER. Let me suggest to my friend that that filibustering 
in the House by the republicans came very near defeating the appro- 
priation bills at the last session. 

Mr. BECK. Of course it did; and but for the fact that we sat up 
here in the Senate night after night until two or three o’clock in the 
morning, as my friend from Iowa[ Mr. ALLISON] knows, and he knows 
how we all suffered under it, the appropriation bills would have been 
defeated because of that very filibustering in the House. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. We are not accountable for that. The House 
= manage their own affairs. We have no right to discuss that 
here. 

Mr. BECK. We can discuss what the last House did. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. I do not know about that; the Senator has had 
more experience than I have had. 

Mr. BECK. Oh, yes, we can speak of whatis past. Itis just what 
Senators have done over and over, and it is what,if the Senator from 
Rhode Island is right, he and some brother democrats did when they 
walked out into the hall; I hope they did not go any further without 
inviting me. [Laughter.] It only shows that both sides recognize 
it isas being a thing that is not unusual, and all the talk about going 
to the country, about treason and revolution because we will not allow 
you to turn out two or three good officers and put in two or three 
others, some of whom we know are very bad, and to affect an election 
in an adjoining State and to make what some of us think false pre- 
tenses—to call that revolution and treason, in the language of the 
former Senator from Ohio which has become classic in this Chamber, 
“won't do ;” “it won’t do.” 

Mr. BROWN. I only wish to say a few words in answer to the 
question propounded to me by the honorable Senator from New 
Hampshire, [Mr. Biarr.] I think when the Senate saw the question 
and the scope it took they were satisfied that I was quite right in not 
suspending my remarks to permit the honorable Senator to propound 
it while I was speaking. I have heard some of his questions before 
on this floor. I thought I knew it was going to be a very long one. 
In other words, while it purported to be a question, I foresaw that it 
would be a speech, and with all kindness to the Senator I declined 
to yield, because I preferred to conduct the debate more orderly and 
I preferred to go on making my remarks and then let him come along 
and make his. I think that is the better plan; and I believe if he 
has weighed his question himself and thought it over he will not 
blame me for having declined to yield, as it might have come in at 
an inopportune time when we consider its great length. 

But the honorable Senator stated, during the time he was propound- 
ing the question, that he knew no argument by which he could show 
the absurdity of my position. I knew that before he got up. I 
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questions where I was right, and there is no argument in such a case 
that can show the absurdity, there being none. Again, the Senator 
propounded this question: Suppose there were war, and an appro- 
priation bill was on its passage, would it be right to propose dilatory 
motions there to prevent its passage? I say not by any means—not 
atall; it would be unpatriotic to do it, it would be wrong to do it, and 
Iwould not doit, and the Senatorfrom New Hampshire would not do it. 
Everybody then, I suppose, would have but one idea about the thing, 
and the idea would be to hasten legislation instead of retarding it. 
But on the other hand there may come up numerous cases where 
the minority may feel that there is an attempt on the part of the 
majority to oppress the minority or to enact some very bad legisla- 
tion or some fraudulent legislation. That is a very different thing, 
and especially when you take a time when there is profound peace, 
a time when the country is quiet, a time when Congress is not in ses- 
sion, a time when you are not taking up anybody’s business but your 
own, a time when it costs the people of the United States very little 
to have us sit. Our salaries are the same, though it is a matter of 
some personal inconvenience to Senators to remain here. But to 
analogize our conduct here when we are attempting to prevent what 
the country thinks a fraudulent transaction—whether it be so or not 
I do not say—— 

Mr. BURNSIDE. I say to the Senator from Georgia that the coun- 
try does not think so. 

Mr. BROWN. Then I will say a large proportion of it does. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. A large proportion does not; a large proportion 
of the country does not believe anything of the kind. 

Mr. BROWN. I takeissue withthe Senator. TheSenatoris wrong. 
From what I see a vast majority feel it so. The republican press is 
divided. If the Senator will read his own papers he will find it so. 
Some of the most influential of the republican papers have condemned 
your course here. 

Mr. hea aca What republican paper has called the Senate a 
fraud 

Mr. BROWN. Some have gone so far as to call it a corrupt bargain. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. I donot know it. What one? Will the Senator 
be kind enough to state? 

Mr. BROWN. I do not recall all. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. I only ask for information. I would make no 
charge of that kind unless I could name the ee: 

Mr. BROWN. There have been so many of these assaults made on 
your position that I have not kept track of them all. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. I would not make an assertion of that kind 
unless I could name the paper. The Senator from Georgia may pur- 
sue any course he pleases; but I would make no such assertion as that 
unless I could name the paper that had made the charge. I do not 
— to say that no paper has said it; but I have scen none that has 
said it. 

Mr. BROWN. I know the Senator will not say none has said it, 
because there is no difficulty about proving that; they have done it. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. It is very easy to name what paper has done it. 

Mr. BROWN. I have seen so many that have disapproved your 
course that I do not remember all. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. Many have disapproved our course, but no re- 
publican paper has said there is a corrupt bargain or anything that 
approaches it. I deny that such a statement was made until I know 
what paper it was that madeit. I take exactly what the Senator 
from Georgia states here, and I say that I do not believe any repub- 
lican paper has said there was anything like a corrupt bargain on 
this side of the Chamber unless the Senator will name the paper. 

Mr. BROWN. Doyou believe any republican paper has condemned 
your course here ? 

Mr. BURNSIDE. A great many; that I admit; but they are deal- 
ing fairly with us, and I took occasion to say in a short speech I 
made the other day that the very moment they understood the case 
they would be unanimousin support of our position. I have received 
a pile of letters that high [indicating] this morning on my return 
telling me to “stick, stick; we understand now what you are doing.” 

Mr. BROWN. I will reply in a short speech that I am going to 
make just now that I state here that a still larger majority of them 
will condemn your course hereafter, and I wait to put that on rec- 
ord, for while I am no prophet I want to predict a little about this. 
I put it on record now that a still larger proportion of the republican 
newspapers will hereafter condemn you, and that a large majority 
of the people now condemn you and will hereafter condemn you. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. I do not believe it. 

« Mr. BROWN. Ido. Then in reply to what the Senator says about 
letters, I get them until it is oppressive to read them, saying “‘ stand 
all the time; never yield.” I get them from the North, the East, 
the West, and the South; I receive them from every section. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. Then if all the Senators feel as the Senator from 
Georgia and I do, the Senate will stay here until December. 

Mr. BROWN. Ihave never said that I would not. I said on an 
early occasion here that we had till December. I donot know whether 
we shall remain that long or not; it just depends entirely on whether 
vou hold out or not. It is a question of endurance, as it was an- 
nounced, and if it becomes necessary we can divide into squads and 
fight you just as well as the whole can fight you, and we honestly 


knew there was no ssn by which he could do it. I could have | believe we can endure with you, and we propose at least to try it. 
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case; we believe the people disapprove this transaction of yours, and 
-we intend to appeal to the people upon it and ask their judgment. 

Now, in the event that we are wrong about it what is the result? 
The people will condemn us and not send us back here; we put our 
party further in the minority. 

Mr. DAWES. May I ask a question? 

Mr. BROWN. Inamoment. If we are right about it, we believe 
the people will condemn youand hurl youfrom power. That is just 
the issue we have made up. 

But I was going on,in replying to the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire, to state that this is a very different sort of thing from throwing 
obstructions in the way when there is war or rebellion or trouble of any 
character, or when appropriation bills onght to pass, or even where the 
two Houses are in session and legislative business is going on. It 
happens to be a time, as I have already said, when it is a matter of 
convenience to Senators, and it is as good a time as any to test what 
are the rights of the minority in this country on questions where 
they believe that the majority is attempting either to oppress them or 
to enact legislation that the country will disapprove, no matter for 
what cause. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. Will the Senator allow me to make a remark 


to him? 

Mr. BROWN. I would rather the Senator should wait until I am 
through. 

I say, therefore, that there is nothing in this action of ours that is 
revolutionary. There are no wheels of the Government stopped. 
You stop them by refusing to go on and act upon the executive busi- 
ness. We donot stop them. We have simply stopped you from do- 
ing an act that we cannot approve, and that we believe a very large 
majority of the people do not approve, an act that the democratic 
press, so far as I have seen, with as great unanimity as they were 
ever united on any question, disapprove: an act about which the 
republican press are, to say the least of it, divided. 

In this state of the case we justify ourselves in our course here by 
saying that we keep strictly within the rules laid down for the — 
ernment of the Senate, the rules laid down in conformity to the Con- 
stitution that gives us the right to make rules. If we were violat- 
ing those rules or running over them by any revolutionary movement, 
you would have a right to censure us; but if we can prevent your 
action in this particular matter by adhering to those rules and enforc- 
ing those rules, we say we intend todo it. It is just as well to tender 
the issue squarely and meet it squarely. It is our intention to do it 
and to go before the people on that very issue. It is just what we 
mean exactly, and we do not want to deceive anybody. On all other 
matters, though—and we have announced it again and again—per- 
taining to the duties of the Senate, we say we will interpose no 
obstacles in the way. You say you will not go on withthe business 
of the session because you prefer to test this question with us as to 
whether the majority here in this mattercan rule. I say there never 
was a fairer time to test it than the present executive session, as to 
whether the minority shall submit and not use the rules that it has 
a right to use to prevent a transaction that the minority view in the 
light that it does this, without saying what it is. 

Now, one word more. My honorable friend from New Hampshire 
said in reference to the sitting in their seats and not voting of the 
republican Senators the night before the end of the last Congress, that 
it was a matter of conscience. I do not make any issue on that; but 
he says then it was a matter of obligation. The sixteenth rule, as 
can already read, referring to a call of the yeas and nays, pro- 
vides: 

Each Senator, when his name is called, shall, unless for special reasons he be ex- 
cused by the Senate, declare openly and without debate his assent or dissent to the 
question. 

It is true I have no right to construe that rule to bind anybody’s 
conscience, but I think it imposes a duty, and it is my duty when I 
am here to vote when my name is called unless I am excused by the 

_ Senate. I donot say what a man’s conscience might not justify under 
certain circumstances. I will not say that the Senator from New 
Hampshire is not conscientious in his view, because I have no right 
to question his motives, and I certainly have no wish to do it; but 
naturally, if you can sit here and refuse to vote right in the teeth of 
a rule that says you shall vote, and justify it on a score of conscience, 
we have a right to sit here and make motions that the Constitution 
and rules of the Senate say we may make, and make them as often as 
we please, in view of our responsibility to the populace on a question 
of this character, and we have a right to claim on our part the exer- 
cise of our own conscientious convictions. Our consciences are very 
easy on this particular point, because we believe we are right. 

Mr. McPHERSON obtained the floor. 

Mr. BLAIR. I wish to make an observation in response to the Sen- 
ator from Georgia. 

Mr. McPHERSON. I yield. 

Mr. BLAIR. Mr. President, the Senator from Georgia, ostensibly 
renee to what I said, has gone into an argument to prove that 
what I said was correct. 

Mr. BROWN. Not at all; the very reverse. 

Mr. BLAIR. I stated that I sat here and declined to vote because 
I thought I was justified in doing so near the close of the last session 
and early in the present session. I said, the question whether a man 
should vote or not was for him to determine for himself in every in- 
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stance, and that I justified the Senator from Georgia and those with 
whom he acts in voting as they please, in making such dilatory mo- 
tions as they please, or, if they come to that, in declining to vote at 
all. It is for each one to determine for himself whether, in each 
ae act that he does, he ought or ought not to act one way or the 
other. 

As an illustration of my position—and I prefaced it by saying that 
I was aware that my views on that point were not such as had been 
enunciated from this side of the Chamber by some individuals, at 
least—I stated that I must have the right to decide whether I would 
vote or not in the last instance, because if I have it not in one case 
I have it not in any, and if a question was pending here which in- 
volved the disruption of the Union, I being opposed to it, which 
measure could pass by my voting against it, thus making a quorum, 
which would be defeated by my withholding my vote and thus break- 
ing a quorum, I should violate my obligation to maintain the Consti- 
tution by voting under those circumstances. 

That is the position I took, and the Senator makes an argument to 
show that I am right, ostensibly replying to the main proposition 
which I laid down on that subject. If other Senators look at this 
matter differently, it is for them to utter their sentiments. If he, as 
he says, or his party has said, at least, dissents from that view of it, 
we shall see bet ween now and next December whether he is consistent 
with his own doctrines or not. In order to meet this, as he asserts it 
to be, nefarious bargain, a measure which has been undertaken to be 
put through we the majority, he may find it necessary to break a 
quorum by withholding his vote; and does he say that he will make 
a quorum and elect Mr. Riddleberger rather than withhold his vote 
and prevent the consummation of this great crime, as he calls it? 

Mr. BROWN. “Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof.” 

Mr. BLAIR. But the Senator cannot, when speaking with refer- 
ence to this individual case, lay down a principle and say he will be 
bound by it to-day and not follow it to its conclusion. The honor- 
able Senator ought to know, with his profound knowledge of law, 
with his great experience, and his vast abilities he does know, that 
principles are inexorable in their operation, and if they are good 
to-day they are good to-morrow, and if he proposes to fashion the 
conduct of a principle to-day he ought to be willing to be bound by 
it to-morrow. I am not one of those who get up here to apologize 
for my having withheld my vote on that occasion. [ think I dis- 
charged a duty ; and the honorable Senator from Rhode Island, if he 
thinks he did do a wrong thing on that occasion, does well to confess 
it and say he will never do so again. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. Let me ask the Senator one question, because I 
am seeking information now. 

Mr. BLAIR. I may not be able to give it; I can give my opinion. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. How does he get rid of the rule of the Senate 
which says that when the vote is taken on a question if a Senator 
fails to vote his name shall be called and he shall then vote ? 

Mr. BLAIR. If that rule of the Senate is binding on me more than 
my obligation to maintain the Constitution under my oath, I ask 
why you can affix no penalty to it; why does it come to this, thatin 
the last resort the man who does not vote is beyond your power? It 
has been demonstrated in the State Legislatures over this country 
hundreds of times, and hundreds of times in both branches of Con- 

ess, and certainly very many times in the other branch. How does 
it happen if that is a rule the violation of which is a violation of the 
constitutional oath, that there is no penalty that anybody has ever 
been able to devise to enforce it? And yet everybody concedes that 
if an individual member decides that he ought not to vote, and does 
not vote, the body is helpless. 

Mr. McPHERSON. May I ask the honorable:Senator what the 
ruling of the Chair was in that case? 

Mr. BLAIR. He said you could take a horse to water, but you 
could not make him drink. 

Mr. McPHERSON. The Chair held at that time, when republican 
members of the Senate refused to vote, that the Chair had no power 
to enforce the rule, or to call on any Senator to give his reasons for 
not voting, that that must be the action of the Senate; and thirty 
different republican Senators refusing to vote left the Senate with- 
out a quorum, and the Senate could not make an order in regard to 
them. 

Mr. BLAIR.. Why could they not? Ifit was wrong in those Sen- 
ators, that is, if it was a wrong of which this body could take cog- 
nizance, why did they not do it? Why have they not done it 
previously? I ask the Senator if he knows of any obligation that 
has no penalty for its violation. 

Mr. McPHERSON, I am not discussing that question with the 
Senator; I am discussing a question of fact. At the last session cer- 
tain Senators on that side, in fact every republican Senator, refused 
to record his vote when his name was called. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. That is a mistake which I desire to correct. 

Mr. McPHERSON. Almost every one. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. No, there were several who were paired with 
democrats as is proved here by the RECORD; on one occasion six re- 
publicans voted, on another occasion four, and on every occasion but 
one I cast my vote. 

Mr. McPHERSON. There was not a sufficient number of Senators 
voting to make a quorum. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. It was because enough democrats absented them- 
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selves without pairing to prevent a quorum, and they were acting in 
precisely the same interest that the republicans were acting. 

Mr. McPHERSON. On the motion of the Senator from Connecti- 
cut, Mr. Eaton, not now here unfortunately, a certain Senator on 
that side was demanded to state his reasons why he did not vote. 
‘Lhe Chair held at the time that it was not in the power of the Pre- 
siding Officer to compel a Senator to give his reasons, but it was the 
duty of the Senate. What Senate? A Senate without a quorum? 
A Senate without the power to do business, without the power to 
call a Senator to account simply because you refuse to vote to make 
aquorum? Still you do not call that revolutionary! 

Mr. BURNSIDE. I will state to the Senator from New Jersey that 
I think the ruling was wrong. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Very well. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. If I had been in the chair I would have tried to 
make Senators vote. 

Mr. McPHERSON. How could the Senator, on an appeal from the 
ruling of the Chair, enforce any order of the Senate without a 
quorum? 

Mr. BURNSIDE. The presiding officer has a right to exercise his 
authority. I do not say how it can be done. 

Mr. BLAIR. I should like to know what has become of my rights? 
I have not yielded the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New Hampshire 
has the floor, and must not be interrupted without his consent. 

Mr. BLAIR. Notfor the purpose of a personal discussion, I should 
like the views of anybody on this question, how I can be held to have 
committed any parliamentary offense, any parliamentary crime, how 
I can have committed incipient revolution, how I can be held to have 
broken up the Government when I withhold my vote if I do it from 
conscientious motives although there may be arule of the Senate 
which rule affixes no penalty whatever? I say the fact that here is 
a rule which has prevailed in almost every parliamentary body that 
hasexisted under any free government requiring of members that they 
should vote, and that yet in every such body, probably, certainly in 
the vast majority, that rule has been violated, and there never has 
been found yet any power to affix a penalty or to compel action or to 
avoid the result of non-action by the creation of a remedy by making 
@ quorum in some other way, proves the correctness of my position. 
I would like to have any Senator indicate to me how it can te possible 
that that failure to vote is an offense, and yet during all these years 
and in all this experience there should not have been found some way 
to inflict a penalty. That is nota crime, in other words, which is not 
followed by a penalty of some kind, and I say the fact that this is the 
case, properly considered, proves clearly that it is, as I said, in the last 
resort a question for every member of a legislative body to decide for 
himself in what way he will best conserve the public good, whether 
by casting his vote or by withholding his vote. 

Am I to pass a measure which would ruin my country by giving 
my vote upon it when by withholding that vote and breaking a 
quorum I defeat that measure? I made that supposition as an illus- 
tration of my position as justifying the right of the Senator from 
Georgia to vote until December on dilatory motions and make them 
himself if his conscience demands that of him. I see no other higher 
or possible rule by which the individual legislator can regulate his 
conduct. If Iam guilty of discourtesy here in this body I may be 
expelled for it. If a casual word, offensive to my colleagues or my 
neighbors, my peers, in debate, may be the means of causing my ex- 
ee is that an offense for doing which no penalty whatever can 

inflicted? By ng manner of means. The rule must be as I state 
it, and Senators do not meet me unless they see fit under the press- 
ure of existing circumstances to admit that their own record in the 
past is wrong. If they conscientiously think so, and then thought 
so, perhaps they weredoing wrong. I hold to the right and the duty 
of confession and reformation; but I do not confess until I see that 
Iamwrong. When I feel that way, I confess and I think I am will- 
ing to reform. 

The Senator from Georgia lays down this proposition, that the 
republicans in this body are the party who are impeding the public 
business. Letuslookat that. What is the pending question? Upon 
what question am I speaking to-day? That is the public business 
which is before the Senate, is it not? The executive business is not 
at this moment the pending public business; it is not before the 
Senate; it is on the table of the Senate. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. It ought to be the business before 


us. 

Mr. BLAIR. Certainly it ought to be, and but for the Senators’ 
conduct it would be. Who is it that obstructs public business here ? 
The motion to postpone indefinitely (a legitimate motion) the reso- 
lution of the Senator from Massachusetts, that we proceed to the 
choice of the Secretary of the Senate, is the public business that is 
pending. We ask foravote. If nobody interposes an objection, that 
vote will be taken in a minute and the business will be transacted, and 
the next thing in order will come upand that will be transacted. Now 
what prevents our taking that vote? Some democrat rises and moves 
to adjourn ; some democrat rises and moves to go into executive ses- 
sion; some democrat rises and moves that when we adjourn we adjourn 
to a certain hour to-morrow, earlier than the usual hour of meeting; 
and they pile these motions one on top of the other, and any other 
dilatory motion that happens to occur to the ingenuity of gentlemen 
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they interpose; and these are the questions, and these being the pub- 
lic business must be disposed of under the rules of the Senate. Is 
not that so? 

Here is my honorable friend from Massachusetts pressing and press- 
ing day after day for a vote on that which is the question before the 
Senate, the resolution which he offered that we proceed to the choice 
of a Secretary. If that vote was allowed to be taken, if no dilatory 
motion was allowed to interpose, it would be disposed of in five min- 
utes. Everybody concedes that; and yet we have been here four 
weeks on it. What has occasioned this month of delay? Take the 
position of the Senators themselves on the other side who allege that 
we, the majority here, delay what they call the public business, the 
executive business, which is only a part of it under any circumstances. 
All the delay which we interpose against the transaction of that 
business as they admit, unless they place here these dilatory motions 
in the way, could be disposed of in half an hour. Then why are we 
here a month? Who interposes obstacles every time to our due and 
orderly procedure ? 

Do Senators on the other side ask us to submit to any sense of 
obligation in the way of official duty which is not equally binding 
upon them? You say that we should yield. Are we not as many as 
you, and with the casting vote which the Constitution provides in 
cases of this kind are we not a majority? Why should we yield to 
your opinions when you charge us with crime, with dishonor, with 
infamy? And then are you, gentlemen, to spread such a charge 
broadcast over the country and do it in such a way that you are not 
offensively responsible, and by that sort of mystification all the while 
evading the real issue? I ask you, Senators, why is it that thirty- 
nine should yield to thirty-eight? I imagine that we entertain for 
ourselves as much self-respect as you do for yourselves, and we yield 
you that you are honorable men, that you are conscientious, if you 
choose to put it so, and that you are conscientious in voting, if you 
had them all here, your thirty-eight votes to prevent the choice of a 
Secretary of the Senate, but then arises this practical question: we 
haye thirty-nine, we have one majority, we claim to be as conscien- 
tious as you, actuated as strongly as you are by a sense of public 
duty, and ought you not to yield after you have taken sufficient time, 
as I grant you have the right, to exhaust the subject so far as legiti- 
mate debate is concerned? Whether that point is reached yet or not, 
it is not for me to say; that is for you tosay. But the fact that you 
interpose these dilatory motions two, three, four, half a dozen times 
or a dozen times a day, shows that debate is exhausted, and you 
ae these motions because there is no further occasion for 

ebate. 

Can you claim under these circumstances that it is we who are ob- 
structing the public business? I donotso understandit. I will sit 
here, as the Senator from Georgia intimates he will, through the 
summer if necessary in vindication of what I believe to be a great 
and important principle, a principle which we ought to carry out in 
the conduct of the Senate. I believe it is a duty to doit. I believe 
that, for many reasons which I have not previously alluded to, it is 
an obligation resting upon us and of primary importance to demon- 
strate our disposition to enforce the rule that the majority shall govern, 
even if we fail to do it. 

Mr.BUTLER. Right there may I ask the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire one question ? 

Mr. BLAIR. Certainly. 

Mr. BUTLER. I understand him to announce the proposition that 
the numerical majority have the absolute, unchallenged, inherent 
right to rule in all things. 

Mr. BLAIR. On such questions as may properly be submitted to 
the majority of the body, certainly. 

_ Mr. BUTLER. I ask him if he announces that proposition gener- 


ally ? 

Mr. BLAIR. I do not announce any proposition thatI do notcon- 
sider pertinent to the debate. I do not care to launch out upon an 
indefinite field of discussion and of theoretical speculation. 

Mr. BUTLER. I understood the Senator to say—— 

Mr. BLAIR. I believe that upon whatever matter is legitimately 
before the Senate under and by virtue of the provisions of the Con- 
stitution, within the legitimate range and limits of the powers of the 
Government, the majority of the Senate has the right to rule, always 
leaving to every individual the right to judge for himself how he 
shall vote, or whether he shall vote at all. 

Mr. BUTLER. Then I understand the Senator—— 

Mr. BLAIR. Let me say to the Senator that I do not understand 
at all that it is my duty if I disbelieve in a measure to vote in order 
to enable the real majority to keep aquorum and thereby accomplish 
their end. F 

Mr. BUTLER. Then I understand the Senator to take the ground 
that, the minority conscientiously believing that a measure proposed 
by the majority is wrong, the mere fact of opposing it is not revolu- 
tionary. 

Mr. BLAIR. I have tried to say that several times. The Senator 
has heard no charge of revolution from me. I think this question 
ought to go to the country upon the broad issue as I have endeavored 
to indicate it. I do not think Senators on the other side are guilty 
of treason because they choose to sit here until next December to- 
prevent our enacting this measure. It might be so if the result of 
that act was the destruction of the Government or if the act was per- 
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petrated with hostile designs on the Government in its essential pow- 
ers. Then it would be either treason in fact or treason in spirit as 
the case might be. 

Mr. BUTLER. I agree with the Senator in that. 

Mr. BLAIR. I was speaking this last time because the honorable 
Senator from Georgia when I said the same thing got up to present 
his side of the question as though I had quarreled with him, whereas 
I had laid down the identical proposition which it appeared he had 
been replying to. 

Mr. McPHERSON. I wish to call the attention of the Senator from 
Massachusetts, the leader of that side of the Chamber, to a matter 
which I fear he has forgotten. I wish to say to him by way of sug- 
gestion thaj having run this show now for six long weeks, judging 
from the thin appearance of the galleries to-day the public have lost 
sight of his entertainment; and inasmuch as the prince of showmen 
has advertised an opening here to-day, would it not be well for him 
to exercise the usual brother showmen’s courtesy to his distinguished 
contemporary and close his show and permit the public to visit a 
good honest entertainment, one in which there is no fraud, no hum- 
bug? Now, if the honorable Senator wishes to make atonement 
to the public on this point, I will yield to him to make a motion to 
adjourn. 

r. DAWES. Does the Senator yield? 

Mr. McPHERSON. If you wish to make a motion to adjourn I will 
yield; if not, I will make a motion to adjourn myself, but for quite 
a different reason. 

Mr. DAWES. Does the Senator yield? 

Mr. McPHERSON. I will yield to the Senator to make that motion 
if he will do so. 

Mr. DAWES. Mr. President, I take it that every Senator will fol- 
low his own inclination, and that there is nothing to hinder the 
Senator from New Jersey from going to Barnum’s circus if he feels 
that either his inclination or his duty requires him to go there rather 
than to perform what he has sworn to perform here. Nothing, I as- 
sure him, that I can do, or propose to do, will interfere one straw’s 
weight to prevent the Senator from following his inclination to the 
circus. I did not observe, as it passed through Pennsylvania ave- 
nue, apy of those little animals that would be likely to attract the 
Senator’s attention; but still I have no doubt he will find there 
enough to satisfy him. As for myself, I feel as if there was some- 
thing else to be done. 

I observe that the Senator from Georgia drops into prophecy as 
Mr. Wegg did into poy and he is laboring under an impression 
that the people are behind him. I want to say in reference to that, 
that I do not think the Senator from Georgia is a success as a prophet. 
The Senator has had visions before which seemed to fill his whole 
horizon for the moment, and caused him to turn very short corners, 
and, if rumor is correct, the Senator has had a revelation since he 
left his home and came here to discharge these duties and sees now 
what he did not see then. 

Mr. President, I cannot undertake to follow the Senator in his 
prophesying. It is a matter for him to determine for himself. Iam 
quite willing to finish up this work with the Senator and appeal to 
the people, and if he has any confidence in his own prophecy he will 
make haste to join me and finish it up, in order that we can make an 
early appeal to the ple. The Senator’s falling back, shrinking 
from the discharge of his duty, cheng the time that the people 
are against us, is a confession that the Senator has not confidence in 
his own prophecies. If he thought we were committing suicide in 
this action of ours, if he really believed we were doing that which the 
people would condemn, if he had any confidence in his own appeal to 
the people, he would not throw any obstruction in the way. He has 
= through with the Constitution and the rules to satisfy himself; 

cannot say certainly but what he had some expectation that he would 
satisfy somebody else. Iam not certain about that, but I have no 
doubt that he did it with a determination to satisfy himself that he’ 
<ould use rules prescribed under the Constitution for facilitating the 
preeetine of the Senate to thwart the proceedings of the Senate. 

have no doubt having satisfied himself, reasoned himself into the 
idea that because he could use rules of the Senate made expressly 
to facilitate the proceedings of the Senate to thwart those proceed- 
ings, he concluded that ten chances to one he was acting constitu- 
tionally. I would not disturb the Senator in that conclusion for all 
the world. Ihave neverseen anybody in my experience here sit down 
so completely satisfied as the Senator from Georgia seemed to have 
done with his Bible in his hand, that new Bible; new to him, I am 
free to say ; that to which he has consecrated himself anew in a sense 
in which I could not do it; that to which he is giving, not his first 
love, but a new love, after the pceesion in which he has indulged 
for the last twenty years have flitted for a while before his vision and 
filled his horizon and then disappeared like the mist of the morning. 
Men never will learn experience ; men never will learn to devote them- 
selves to that for which they have a gift. They are prone the world 
over to think they are best fitted for that for which all the world else 
thinks they are least fitted; and the Senator from Georgia, I know, 
will take it kindly when I say that I fear that he is not an exception. 

Why, let me appeal to the Senator, assuming for once that he does 
believe in what he says, assuming for once that the Senator is sincere, 
and I have no doubt he is for the moment, in all he says and all he 
does. Following the interesting history of the Senator’s last twenty 
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ears, full of novelty, breaking out in a new place everywhere when 
east expected, I never had a doubt but what sincerity was at the 
bottom of it; and he will understand me that Iam not reflecting 
upon that, but assuming that he is just as sincere to-day as he ever 
has been ; I appeal to that sincerity when I say that, if he believes that 
the people are going to condemn our action, then let him join with 
me in the consummation of it; let him vote against it himself, and he 
and I will appeal to the people. Let us make an end of it., Do not 
let us hang back from it, saying that the people are condemning it. 
If I believed that any measure of the other side, having control and 
the power under the Constitution to claim it, was fraught with a 
certainty of public condemnation, I should satisfy myself with having 
done all that the Constitution required of me to convince that ma- 
jority of their error in appeals to their judgment and to their con- 
science, and, if I failed in them, recording my vote against it, and 
turning from their deaf and reluctant ears to the people, from whom 
there is no appeal. Isubmit to the Senator that it would be wise 
for him to come to the same conclusion, and not resort to revolution- 
ary measures, to means that the Constitution condemns; not resort 
to methods which, followed out to their legitimate results, would cer- 
tainly subvert and overthrow the institutions of the country, to pre- 
vent an onues to the people. Sir, he who does that stands confessed 
as a man having no confidence in his own prophecy. 

Now, Mr. President, nothing hinders our taking a vote upon this 
resolution, and I hope we may do it, so that the Senator from New 
z ree may not feel that he has been deprived of that which is nearest 

is heart. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, before we take that vote I should 
like to have a word to say in reply to my friend from Massachusetts. 
I have no doubt he will be willing to hear me a few minutes before 
taking the vote, as he thinks it is so near the consummation of the 
great actof hislife. He forthe last month or two having been placed 
in the lead of republican Senators here, he occupies a very important 
position, and he has shown himself a very skillful leader. We all 
have admired greatly his tact, his humor, his wit, his good nature, 
and all that versatility of talent for which the Senator is distinguished; 
and his cordiality, kindness, and kind-heartedness we all appreciate; 
we feel almost oppressed with the weight of our obligations in these 
respects. Still, when he undertakes to read us lectures occasionally, 
he is not as successful as a lecturer as he is as a parliamentarian or 
tactician, and not as familiar sometimes with certain books as he 
ought to be as a leader. 

There is one old book that I wish he would familiarize himself 
more with. He says I got up here with a new Bible in my hand. It 
is a good book and I ought to read it more than I do, and I try to 
read it sometimes, but I wish the Senator would use this book that 
Lhave. It is the Constitution and the rules of the Senate, not so good 
a book as the Bibles probably I had better have been reading the 
better book ; but I would commend it to the Senator as worth while 
for us both to consult more. I presume the Senator has read while 
he is charged with the great burden of passing this measure through. 
Sometimes he or kindly and gently to us, as softly as the zephyrs, 
at other times he uses a little the lash of the revolutionist and tells 
us we are now revolutionary in the matter. Indeed, he has coaxed 
us in a great many ways and terrified us once in a while, but still 
we have not been able to see exactly that it was our duty to follow 
him. Whenever he convinces us that this is a proper measure for us 
to act upon and that it ought to take precedence of all other meas- 
ures, we will come in then and transact it most freely ; and while we 
may vote against it we shall let him have a vote when we reach a 
point where it has proper precedence; but I see the forty-third rule 
of the Senate defines the precedence of different measures and mo- 
tions here. It says: 

When a question is pending, no motion shall be received but— 

Then follow the motions. Here is a question pending, to wit, a 
resolution offered by the Senator from Massachusetts, this is pending 
as he claims and he seems to think that because he has got it under 
the order of his caucus before the Senate and it is pending, there- 
fore it has precedence over everything else. My friend forgets that 
there are a dozen motions almost that take precedence of it that we 
have thought proper to make from time to time because we believed 
they ought to have precedence : 


1. To ——- 
2. To adjourn to a day certain, or that, when the Senate adjourn, it shall be to a 
day certain, 
. To take a recess, 
4. To 
To 


roceed to the consideration of executive business, 
y on the table, 

. Lo postpone indefinitely, 

. To postpone to a day certain, 

. To commit, 

. To amend; 
which several motions shall have precedence in the order in which they stand ar- 
ranged; and the motions relating to adjournment, to take a recess, to proceed to 
executive business, and to lay on the table, shall be decided without debate. 

There are really nine motions laid down in the forty-third rule that 
all according to the rules of the Senate have precedence of the resolu- 
tion which the Senator from Massachusetts is insisting upon and that 
he means to try to pass. Here every day he puts that resolution at 
us and some one of these other motions occurs to us as mure impor- 
tant than that,and when we move them he cannot get up and say 
and he has not appealed to the Chair, “‘ my measure has precedence to 
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yours.” No; because it is true ours always have precedence. We 
could not make the motions but for that, and could not get a vote on 
them; we could not be heard if we did not have precedence; and 
yet the Senator stands here persistently from day to day and from 
time to time and from week to week and insists on going on with a 
measure that does not have precedence under our rules. 

Mr. DAWES. The Senator is mistaken about that. 

Mr. BROWN. No, I am not. 

Mr. DAWES. I will show the Senator his mistake. 

Mr. BROWN. I shall be glad to be put right on the matter. 

Mr. DAWES. I shall attempt it any way. I said the Senator 
thougbt he was doing his duty by availing himself of these rules 
which he has just read, which were designed to facilitate the pro- 
ceedings of the Senate, to thwart the will of the majority. That is 
what I stated. The Senator did not observe what I said. It was 
that he felt that it was his duty to avail himself of rules laid down 
for that purpose, to overthrow the will of the majority. That is 
what I said to him. Now, if the Senator will address himself to this 
point, he will enlighten me: What does he make these motions for? 
Does he make them for the purpose which the Senator from Ohio 
avowed and the Senator from West Virginia avowed? Is he co- 
operating with his associates on that side, or do those who make 
them—he does not make them—use them for the purpose which they 
avow, that is, that this Senate shall not do certain things? 

Mr. BROWN. Now I will reply to that with a great deal of pleas- 
ure because the Senator puts it in a forcible light as he always does. 
I am always delighted to hear him. He has a particular measure be- 
fore the Senate that he has reported as the leader of his caucus, as 
the leader of his party; and in caucus they have determined that the 
most important thing on the face of the earth now to be done is to 
elect Mr. Riddleberger and Mr. Gorham and their associates to these 
offices. They have concluded that that must be done and that it 
must take precedence over everything else. On this side of the 
Chamber we have concluded that that is not important at all; we 
think it ought not to be done. The Senator comes in and makes his 
proposition to go on and do that; we differ from him and think it 
would be much more important to go ahead and do the business that 
the President called us here to do; to go into executive session and 
transact the important business of the country, which does look more 
important than Riddleberger and Gorham, and we make then a mo- 
tion which really takes precedence of his, that is entitled to pre- 
‘cedence, which is a motion to go into executive session, that we make 
oftener than any other because that is right in the line of duty ; that 
is a proposition to do the very work we are called here to do, and it 
takes precedence of his measure, and we have a right to a hearing 
‘pon it. We think his measure is an exceeding unwise one and it 
looks strange to us that the Senator from Massachusetts will come 
up, and after his proposition has been so often superseded by another 
motion that has precedence, taking the lead, refuse to learn some- 
thing by this experience. 

He a some men are very slow to learn, well satisfied with them- 
selves always, and he undertakes to apply it to me; and he says men 
do not prophesy aright and make mistakes. Now we really think 
on this side that the Senator learns wisdom by experience slower 
than almost any man of his profound depth we have ever seen. We 
have again and again assured him that here is much more important 
business that ought to have precedence; we have invited him again 
and again to go into executive session and do that business—a mo- 
tion that he does not deny has precedence over his resolution; a 
measure that I think the country will not deny is vastly more im- 
portant than his; and still here he is from day to day and from day 
to day pressing it upon us in preference to other motions that we 
make and have a right to make that have precedence. 

Therefore we are not obstructing the business of the country. We 
are trying to do that which we have a right to do, that it is important 
todo. We want to appoint judges for the courts, and ministers and 
consuls to conduct our foreign intercourse, and to act on treaties and 
all these important measures, and we bring them up in a way that 
they antagonize the Senator’s measure, and yet the Senator from time 
to time learns so slowly that really we must lose our patience but for 
his extreme good nature and the extreme love we bear him. We 
might once in a while talk sharply to him, but we cannot. Day after 
day we try to give line upon line and precept upon precept ; we try 
to get him to come up and abandon the error of his ways, to go into 
executive session, to do the business, to allow the motions that have 
precedence under the Constitution of the United States, which gives 
the right to make rules, to take precedence: and still the Senator 
will not do it, and then he gets up and undertakes to read me a little 
lecture about my prophesying. 

I have sometimes made mistakes in prophecies, no doubt about 
that ; and I am not sure but that the honorable Senator himself has 
‘on some occasions ; I do not propose to say whether he is not a good 
prophet, but I think he knows a great deal and sees a great deal into 
futurity, and yet I cannot help believing that on this occasion my 
prophecy will turn out to be true. I think, for the reasons I gave a 
while ago, when we make this appeal to the people we shall be suc- 
cessful. We have to look just that far into futurity. We may be 
wrong. Ii we should be, and the people condemn us, we will yield 
with as good grace I suppose as you ever saw gentlemen do. We will 
#ay you were right, because the popular voice says so. 
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One more remark, however. The honorable Senator went on to say 
that I had received some new revelation from home if reports be true, 
and have changed my position. In that the honorable Senator is en- 
tirely mistaken, permit me tosay. I have received no new revela- 
tion; 1 have made no change of position; I stand to-day precisely 
where I stood when I was a candidate for the Senate; I stand upon 
the very platform I stood upon then. I have been carrying it out in 
the utmost good faith as I understand it; I intend to continue to do 
so. So I have stood for the execution of the constitutional amend- 
ments, a free ballot, and a fair count. I intend to continue to stand 
there, and I have had no new revelation on the subject. I have had 
a great many letters saying, “‘ You are right in this matter; go ahead, 
go forward.” And if the Senator will excuse me, I will say that I 
have had some of them from prominent republicans in my State, and 
I have had it from the mouth of prominent republicans in my State 
here in this city that they thought their party was not acting wisely, 
thatthey believed I was doing right, and that they thought I ought to 
stand right where I had been standing. If by anewrevelation the Sen- 
ator meansthat I havesince I have gotten into this fight been informed 
from home by everybody on one side and a portion of the other side 
that I ought to continue to stand here, I am willing to confess there 
is a new revelation, but to no other extent. I stand exactly on the 
platform I stood on when elected, and I think I shall continue to 
stand there. 

Now, if there is any question the Senator wants to put—— 

Mr. DAWES. What I wanted the Senator to explain was this: 
while he was dwelling upon their anxiety to proceed to public busi- 
ness as manifested by constantly making a motion to proceed to exec- 
utive business, I wanted him to explain why his side alternated that 
motion with a motion to adjourn and not do anything? 

Mr. BROWN. Because by that—— 

Mr. DAWES. Waitamoment. Just one-half their motions are to 
proceed to executive business and the other half of them are to do 
nothing ; and why did the Senator insist upon it that they show their 
anxiety to do executive business when just half the time they are 
moving to do nothing? If they cannot do that particular thing, they 
will not do anything. Thatis the interpretation of their motions. 
I know the Senator will say that is the only way they can defeat the 
will of the majority; I know that very well; but let me assure the 
Senator he had better quit this attempt to overthrow the will of the 
majority. It puts him in an absurd position as well as an unpatriotic 
one when he gets up so anxious to do something else. The RecorRD 
shows that just one-half the time he is trying to do nothing, and when 
he gets up and says rather than do what the majority desire to do he 
will do nothing, then the RecorD shows he is trying to do something 
else. So his record has no consistency in it except that inconsistency 
which always follows those who are in this business of attempting to 
overthrow the will of the majority. Bent on that, they resort from 
time to time to measures for that purpose which are inconsistent with 
themselves and consistent in nothing else except the purpose of un- 
dertaking to command the majority. 

Mr. BROWN. Now, Mr. President, I have heard with great pleas- 
ure my friend from Massachusetts, and while he was lecturing me 
awhile ago for prophesying, he turns right around and does it him- 
self, and prophesies that I had better quit. He is wrong about that. 
I had not; it would be a false prophecy. You will find it is better 
for me to go on just asI am going. If I were to quit I should com- 
mit a great error. Your prophecy is wrong, my friend; I had not 
better quit. I cannot agree with the Senator, but I do not believe 
his expectation will be realized ; I feel very sure it will not. 

Now, he says we make two motions where we really make half a 
dozen; one is to go into executive session; then the next is to ad- 
journ. Do you know the reason of that? We want to defeat a very 
mischievous motion that you have here, and we try all the time to 

et you to go into executive session and do the business you ought to 
3 but when you will not do that, we take it for granted, of course, 
that, as you will not go on with the regular business of the Senate, 

ou are willing to adjourn, and to try that we make a motion to ad- 
journ; and when you will not do that, as we do not like your propo- 
sition, we move to lay it on the table or postpone it indefinitely or 
something of that sort; and on the supposition that you ought to go 
into executive session and do the business of the country when you 
have it to be done, we suppose it is for some reason you are not 
ready now, and we think if we would adjourn then and give you time 
to consider it, you would go into executive session the next time we 
gave youachance. Hence we make the motion ; and now you refuse 
todoit. We have the right to make all these motions; they all take 
precedence; but really we have great difficulty in knowing which 
one tomake. I want to suit the Senator from Massachusetts and 
would like to make such a motion as would suit him; but we cannot 
tell whether he prefers to adjourn or to go into executive session ; 
hence we have to guess about the motion. y 

Mr. DAWES. I will tell the Senator confidentially what motion I 
want him to make—— 

Mr. BROWN. Let it be between us. 

Mr. DAWES. And that is to proceed to take the vote on the pend- 
ing question. : 

Mr. BROWN. In great confidence I will say to the Senator in re- 

ly that just now I would not prefer to do that. I think we had 
tter go into executive session and do that business which is more 
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important for us, and therefore I move that the Senate do now pro- 
ceed to the consideration of executive business. 

Mr. LOGAN. If the Senator from Georgia will listen to me a mo- 
ment, I should like to ask one question, not with a view of getting 
into a debate for I do not desire to do that. I understood the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky in the discussion of this question to say that the 
other side were determined on their course because of the fact that 
the election of Mr. Riddleberger was such an outrage on the Senate 
and the country that they would not submit to it. I want to ask 
the Senator from Georgia if he agrees with that proposition stated by 
the Senator from Kentucky ; if that is the reason of this obstruction 
to proceeding to the public business? Is the fact that Mr. Riddle- 
berger would be elected Sergeant-at-Arms of the Senate the reason? 

Mr. BROWN. That is simply one of the reasons. There are other 
very strong reasons. We do not choose to go on because we do not 
think Mr. Riddleberger ought to be elected; we do not think the 
other gentlemen nominated ought to be elected, and we do not think 
that the present gentlemen ought to be displaced. Then as to 
other private reasons we may have, we do not choose to tell them. 
They are sufficient to govern our conduct, and upon them we shall 
appeal to the people at the proper time; and governed by those rea- 
sons which are satisfactory to ourselves we do not choose as long as 
we can prevent it to have this resolution carried out. 

Mr. LOGAN. Now one other question. If it is a fact that the 
Senator from Georgia states his opposition and thatof his colleagues 
correctly, that the obstruction to the public business means that Mr. 
Gorham shall not be elected because it is wrong to elect him, that 
Mr. Riddleberger shall not be elected because it is wrong to elect him, 
that Mr. Johnson should not be elected because it is wrong to elect 
him—if that be true I ask in all seriousness if it is a wrong perpe- 
trated upon the Senate and upon the people of the country to elect 
these men to these offices, tell me what will change the state of the 
case next December if the same men are before the Senate and the 
same men to go out that are to goout now? If that is the —- 
that this election shall not take place because it is wrong for these 
men to beelected, please tell me what change will take place between 
now and December to make it right that they shall be elected then? 
That is what I want to get at. 

I have heard all this poetry ; it is very entertaining, day after day; 
but there is something always in a case that has some nut in it if 
you getatit. Iwantto get atthe point. Wecan hear these speeches 
on other occasions, if necessary, but the question is to get at the 
point. If itis wrong now will it be right in December? That is the 
question I want some gentleman to answer. 

Mr. BROWN. The wrong is of a character that we can now very 
properly resist it. In December there might be something else so 
important that we would then permit you to take the responsibility 
of the wrong and do it then, but at present there is no such respon- 
sibility as that upon us. There might bea usage that made it proper 
in December when Congress was in session that we should not throw 
any obstacles in the way of having a vote on this question. Those 
reasons do not exist now. Now it isin conformity to usage not to 
elect ; then it might be in conformity to usage to elect; therefore 
there might be very decided reason in one case why we should stand 
and in the other why we might ultimately give way. I do not say. 
we would; but there is still another reason, and that is that we have 
no idea we shall be troubled with Mr. Riddleberger when we meet in 
December. 

Mr. LOGAN. It just comes to this—and it is easy to get this whole 
thing in a nutshell so that we shall understand one another—that 
there may be a usage or there may not be. We know there is no usage. 
So far as this is concerned elections have taken place at executive 
sessions and at regular sessions, so that there is no violation of usage. 
It is not that. That point isnot well taken. If there is no violation 
of usage the question resolves itself back to the proposition I stated 
first: ifitis wrong in principle to elect these men now there is nothin 
. that would make it right in December; and when you admit the 
proposition that it is wrong now but may be right in December you 
oi your whole case away and admit that you are obstructing public 

usiness just because you have the power to do it. If you say these 
men are unworthy to be officers to-day they are unworthy to be officers 
in December, and when you say the principle is correct for you to 
obstruct business to-day it is just as correct for you to do it in De- 
cember. So, then, the principle upon which you are acting is not cor- 
rect and cannot be held to be correct by any people who understand 
that which is right or understand logic and reason. 

You say Mr. Riddleberger will be out of the way in December. How 
do you know he will be out of the way? That is astrange reason to 
give. That is no reason at all. 

Another proposition I want to put. It is said Mr. Riddleberger is 
the block in the way. Mr. Riddleberger is not on that table in the 
resolution that you are obstructing. The resolution pending is for 
the election of Secretary of the Senate, which you vote against every 
day. You never have reached the proposition for the election of Mr. 
Riddleberger once, and yet you have been discussing for a month the 
question as to Mr. Riddleberger’s right to be elected when you have 
never been asked to vote on that proposition. In ten minutes or in 
five minutes any one who understands this proposition can puncture 
that bubble which you have created here and show that there is 
nothing init. It 1s ail a fallacy, and the country will so understand 


it. The principle if right now is right forever; if you stand by it 
now, you are as much bound to stand by it in December, just pre- 
cisely. It will not do to say that some business may arise which will 
cause you to yield; it will not do to say that, for you have said right 
here—and when I say “ you” I mean the Senators on that side; I do 
not apply it to any particular individual—you have said time and 
again that you would obstruct the public business here for the pur- 
pose of preventing the election of these officers. If you are justified 
in your own consciences in doing that now for the purpose of pre- 
venting a great wrong, you are just as much justified one year from 
to-day in performing the same act. If there has been a bargain made, 
as you have indirectly charged, but not alleged, and therefore you 
cannot agree to this great wrong, will there be any less a bargain in 
December than there is now? Will there be any less a justification 
then than now, I should like to know. 

Why, sir, if I may use the expression, this pretense which is pre- 
sented to the country is a shallow pretense; there is nothing in it. 
As far as any bargain is concerned, there is not a republican on this 
side of the Chamber but knows that there is no foundation for any 
such insinuation or innuendo. I have heard many things said here 
that I myself knew the contrary of. It was intimated by the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky that messengers were passing between the cau- 
cus and the Senator from Virginia. I donot wish to disclose anything, 
but only to say to him that his informant did not know what he was 
talking about. That is all. 

Mr. BECK. Do you mean that I said messages were going from 
the caucus to the Senator? 

Mr. LOGAN. Some person—— 

Mr. BECK. I am not the man. 

Mr. LOGAN. It was said here the other day on that side of the 
Chamber. 

Mr. BECK. I have never alluded to that at all. 

Mr. LOGAN. I may have been mistaken in the person, but it was 
said here the other day. I do not care about discussing that, and I 
did not rise to discuss anything except to present one et 
and it is the only proposition that I want to present. I do not want 
to talk for hours about a thing that has but one point init. All the 
point there is in this proposition is whether you are justified in ob- 
structing the public business to prevent an ou upon the country, 
as you say, if you will not be justified in doing the same thing in 
December. That is all there isin this whole thing. If there is a 
justification now there will be a justification then; if there is not 
now there will not be then. If your action is correct now you will 
be bound to continue it in December, and on and on; and the people 
will so understand it. 

Mr. DAWES. Mr. President, I hope we may have a vote on the 
pending question. 

Mr. CONKLING. Question on the resolution. 

Mr. DAWES. Let us vote on the resolution and then adjourn. 

Mr. BROWN. Before we pass upon the resolution I simply want 
to say a word or two to my friend. 

Mr. DAWES. The Senator from Georgia seems pleased with the 
idea that we are going to have a vote on the resolution. 

Mr. BROWN. As it is going to be passed right away, I suppose 
having waited a good while it may wait a few minutes longer. I see 
the impatience of my friend from Massachusetts, and I regret very 
much to throw any obstacles in the way; at the same time I ask to 
trespass for a moment. 

I have not said in reference to December that it would not be pro- 
per for us to stand on our position then. That is not the ground. I 
intimated that there was important legislative business to be done 
at that time and we might permit you to take the responsibility then 
of doing a thing that we thought was avery bad ‘thing to do; but I 
will state to the Senator distinctly that judging from what we hear 
on both sides from the people, between now and December there will 
be no room for dispute about this thing. We are not afraid of hav- 
ing it to meet. If we have it to meet then we will try to meet it 
manfully and act then upon our convictions. In that connection I 
say as I said awhile ago to the Senator from New Hampshire, “ Suffi- 
cient unto the day is the evil thereof.” For the present we have 
good reason, as we think, for doing what we are now doing. We pro- 
pose to do what we are now doing, and not to obstruct the publie 
business either. The Senator twice repeats that. 

We are standing here the advocates of the transaction of the pub- 
lic business. We are ready every and any moment to go on with the 
public business—the public business that on any Senator’s motion 
takes precedence of the resolution of the Senator from Massachu- 
setts, and as we think much more important public business. There- 
fore we are not obstructing what we consider important public busi- 
ness; we are trying in a legal and constitutional way to get at the 
transaction of the most important public business, and we are try- 
“> reach it by rules that give it precedence. ; 

tr. DAWES. Now I hope we may have a vote on the resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Frrryinthe chair.) The ques- 
tion ison the motion of the Senator from Georgia, [Mr. Brown, } that 
the Senate proceed to the consideration of executive business 

Mr. HAMPTON. Before that motion is put I should like to ask the 
Senator from Illinois one question. I have made no reflection nor 
given any intimation as to any bargain. The Senator from Massa- 
chusetts the other day said that there had been no conferences 
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between republican Senators and the Senatorfrom Virginia. I under- 
stood the Senator from Illinois just now to make in substance the 
same statement. Now I wish to ask those gentlemen—— 

Mr. LOGAN. If the Senator will allow me I will say exactly what 
I did state. I said that I understood some Senator the other day,and 
I thought it was the Senator from Kentucky, to make the statement 
that he had heard that during the session of the caucus communica- 
tions were going on constantly between the Senator from Virginia 
and our caucus. I said that was not true and that his informant 
was mistaken. That is what I said, and that is all I did say. 

Mr. HAMPTON. I wish on that very point to ask the Senator a 
question, because I do not wish to do anybody injustice. I have been 
informed ~— while the republican caucus was in session the Senator 
from Virginfa was in the committee-room of the Committee on Pri- 
vate Land Claims and that there were communications made between 
the two committee-rooms. Iask both those Senators (it wouldrelieve 
my mind of a great deal of anxiety and doubt about this matter) to 
state whether that was so or not, if he was not there at that time or 
where he was. 

Mr. DAWES. Does the Senator ask me? 

Mr. HAMPTON. You said that there were no conferences. 

Mr. DAWES. Isimply say that I never heard of it before to-day. 
It may have been so, but I never heard of it before to-day. I never 
heard he was ever in the committee-room of the Committee on Private 
Land Claims, or that anybody ever had any conference with him 
about the thing. I stated here in debate that the Senator from Vir- 

inia took his position without conference with anybody, coming to 
his own conclusion. I cannot repeat in exact words what I said; but 
what I intended to say, what I said in substance was that the Senator 
from Virginia chose his own position without conference with us, 
without conference with anybody, judging for himself through what 
instrumentalities he could do the great work in which he was engaged. 
That is what I said in substance. As to the particular interrogatory 
of the Senator from South Carolina, I say distinctly I never knew of 
his ever having been in the committee-room of the Committee on 
Private Land Claims and to have conferences; still he might have 
been; I never heard of it before. 

Mr. LOGAN. If the Senator desires me I will say if there were 
any conferences going on at the time during the continuance of the 
caucus, I never heard of them. That is all I can say. 

Mr. President, one word in answer to the Senator from Georgia, 
(Mr. Brown.] I do not give his words, but substantially he said 
that the object they were trying to pursue might change in such a 
manner that in December they would not be required to proceed in 
the way in which they are doing at this time. He also said that they 
were following the Constitution and the rules for the purpose of 
getting at public business. Let us see if the eminent lawyer from 
Georgia is correct. The Constitution provides that— 


The Vice-President of the United States shall be President of the Senate, but 
shall have no vote unless they be equally divided. 


What follows— 

The Senate shall choose their other officers, and also a President pro tempore in 
the absence of the Vice-President. 

A Vice-President being elected and he being the presiding officer 
of the Senate, then the Constitution provides that the Senate shall 
choose their other officers. That is a constitutional provision; and 
exactly what we are attempting to do in the Senate now is under that 
provision of the Constitution to choose the other officers. What other 
officers? Other than the President of the Senate. That officer has 
already been chosen. Then the Constitution says ‘‘ The Senate shall 
choose their other officers,” meaning precisely what we are trying to 
do—a Secretary and other officers necessary for the business of the 
Senate; and this Senator stands here and says we are not following 
the provisions of the Constitution, but they are trying to carry out 
the Constitution in their manner and way of doing, that is, by ob- 
structing the majurity of the Senate in proceeding to do exactly what 
the Constitution requires them to do. 

The Senator says that these officers may be chosen at a regular ses- 
sion, not at an executive session. There is nothing in the Constitution 
of that kind ; there is nothing in the rules of that kind ; thereis noth- 
ing in the precedents of that kind, for they have been chosen both at 
regular and executive sessions. 

Then when Senators say they are complying with the Constitution 
in what they are doing, the Constitution speaking for itself says they 
are not, for the Senate is required to proceed. to the election of its 
other oflicers after the Vice-President is elected to act as the presiding 
officer of the Senate of the United States. This is exactly what we 
are trying to do. The resolution that you are obstructing is to do 
what? Not to elect any individual, but to proceed to the election of 
officers of the Senate, as provided for in the Constitution. 

Mr. BUTLER. We have officers. 

Mr. LOGAN. So we would have officers if we were to remain here 
for five years, until they are changed; but does the Senator pretend 
that the Senate has not a right to change its officers? Does he 
pretend that? 

Mr. BUTLER. I make no pretension at all about anything,,Mr. 
President. 

Mr. LOGAN. Then it is not necessary to say “ we have officers.” 
We all know that. Even the most ignorant of us here knows that 
much without being taught by the Senator from South Carolina. 
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Mr. HAMPTON. I must say with all frankness that I do not think 
the answer that was given by the two Senators was as frank as the 
answer that is always given by the Senator from Massachusetts. If 
the Senator from Massachusetts and the Senator from Illinois say 
that they were not aware of any conference on that occasion, I would 
-ask another question, and it is this: Whether the Senator from 
Virginia was not up in the committee-room of the Committee on 
Private Land Claims? 

Mr. LOGAN. You can ask the Senator from Virginia. Perhaps he 
will tell you. 

Mr. HAMPTON. I will ask the Senator from Virginia. I ask 
whether there had been any communications at all between himself 
and the caucus during the pendency of their meetings. 

Mr. DAWES. The Senator from Virginia spoke for himself the 
other day, in which he stated that while no Senator from either side 
approached him with any improper propositions Senators on both 
sides conferred with him in his quarters and in their own. 

Mr. HAMPTON. Did any confer with him in the Private Land 
Claims Committee room ? . 

Mr. DAWES. Waitone moment. Hesaid that Senators conferred 
with him from both sides in their own quarters and in his, and he 
would not without their permission disclose what they said further 
than this, he would say that the propositions made to him were not 
improper. So I assume from his statement that there were confer- 
ences with him of some kind or other, proper conferences because he 
said they were, and because I assume that no Senator on either side 
would hold anything but a proper conference with him. Proper con- 
ferences were held with him by Senators on both sides. I used this 
statement the other day in reply to the Senator from Ohio [Mr. PEN- 
DLETON] solely for the purpose of saying that there was nothing 
about the Senator from Virginia, nothing in his political position or 
personal character, that prevented Senators of the other side from 
conferring with him about the organization, until they found that 
he would not go with them. Now the Senator from South Carolina 
goes farther and wants to know of me if he was not in the Private 
Land Claims Committee room while we had a caucus, and I have 
responded frankly that I never heard of it until now. 

Mr. LOGAN. Suppose he was? 

Mr. DAWES. I was going to say further that if he was there, Ido 
not know anything in either the laws or the Constitution of the land, 
or anything relative to his personal integrity, which should make it 
improper for him to be there. I donot know that he was there; I 
have not the slightest evidence that he was there ; but I do not kuow 
why the Senator from South Carolina or any Senator on that side 
should hold a rod over the Senator from Virginia and say he shall 
not go into the Private Land Claims Committee room. I hold some- 
how or other the notion that the Senator from Virginia, coming here 
with the commission of his State, has got all the rights of any other 
Senator and any gentleman on this floor. Until I see something in him 
that will forfeitthem, I do not think there is any occasion for me to 
be catechised as to what he does consistent with either. If the Sen- 
ator desires anything that I know aboutit, he is just as welcome toit 
as my own brother. 

Mr. HAMPTON. I think the Senator from Massachusetts misunder- 
stood the scope and spirit of my inquiry. 

Mr. DAWES. I saw it just as clear as day. 

Mr. HAMPTON. He always does that—as clear as mud. The 
question that I asked him was not in reference to the right of the Sen- 
ator from Virginia to go into that or any other committee-room. He 
has all the rights and privileges and immunities that pertain to 
any other Senator upon this floor. 

Mr. DAWES. And he has one other that the rest of us do not 
“sg to have, and that is to be abused by the men who tried to win 

im. 

Mr. HAMPTON. And to be praised by the men who did win him. 
The point that I made was, as I said very frankly, to try to disa- 
buse my mind of any suspicion in regard to the matter. I will say, 
with the frankness that becomes me, and I mean it in entire frank- 
ness, I have been told that when the republican caucus was in session 
in an adjacent room the Senator from Virginia was in that committee- 
room, and that there were communications made between himself 
and the caucus. 

Mr. DAWES. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HAMPTON. Iamnot through. I heard somebody reply that 
there were communications. 

Mr. DAWES. No; nobody said that. 

Mr. HAMPTON. I do not know about that. I simply wanted to 
ask that question; and to ask another. If there were no conferences, 
if there were no communications, if there was no expression on his 
part of any wish in regard to the organization of the Senate, how 
does it happen that he says he alone is responsible for the nomina- 
tion of Mr. Riddleberger as Sergeant-at-Arms ? 

Mr. DAWES. I do not see any sequitur in that. Suppose he was 
in the room of the Committee on Private Land Claims? 

Mr. HAMPTON. Was he or was he not? 

Mr. DAWES. Suppose I should admit that which I do not know 
a word of, which I never heard of before, that he was in the commit- 
tee-room of the Committee on Private Land Claims and that some- 
body from the republican caucus conferred with him, then the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina gets up here and asks how that can be and 
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he say he is responsible for Riddleberger. I want to ask the Senate, 
and I am almost tempted to ask the Senator from South Carolina a 
few questions. I should like to know if the Senator from Virginia 
is a leper what Senators who were of the committee to adjust the 
committees on the other side went to his room for and held conversa- 
tions with him and conferred with him? 

Mr. BAYARD. Who did? 

Mr. DAWES. I should like to know what Senators on the other 
side who were not of the committee to arrange the committees of the 
body were conferring with a political leper for? I should like to 
know further when he began to be a political leper? Senators on 
the other side say they never dreamed till after they had been here 
two weeks but what the Senator from Virginia was going arm-in- 
arm with them. With all his sins upon his head they never dreamed 
but that he was just as good a democrat as sits on that side, until 
our good friend there in an unguarded moment said he had chosen a 
seat on this side. Then all at once the scales fell from their eyes, 
and they saw the Senator from Virginia in all the enormities of a 

litical leper. They had wooed him, they had sent committees to 

im, they had begged him, their national committee had gone and 
conferred with him, they had told him they would give him five out 
of eleven electors of his own choice if he would only go in with them; 
and then they told him they would give him six; and then they told 
him that he might have anything he wanted if he would stand with 
them. They told him that they were with him in this fight and this 
idea about the public debt, which is frittered all away between him 
and his colleague now, as both admit that one-third ought to be paid 
by West Virginia, and it comes down between them all to just a 
difference of interest, one side professing that they ought to pay the 
whole of it and doing nothing toward it, and the other saying ‘‘We 
are willing to pay half of it.” That is the difference between them. 
That is all the sin there is on his head except that he will not go 
with the regular democracy. But this is the trouble: up to a given 
time, a time so sudden to them, as sudden as the revelations to Saul 
of Tarsus on his way to Damascus to persecute the saints, as sudden 
to them as all that, it was that the Senator from West Virginia be- 
came unworthy of public association with them. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. Not West Virginia. 

Mr. DAWES. I mean the Senator from Virginéa. Oh, the Sena- 
tors from West Virginia have never fallen into any such category. 
I owe them an apology. There is nothing that is christened demo- 
cratic that the Senator from West Virginia ever hesitated a moment 
except as to its size before he swallowed it. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. Except as to what? 

Mr. DAWES. They do not pay debts at all—— 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. May I ask the Senator as to what 
he excepts. I did not understand the Senator. 

Mr.DAWES. There is oon so enormous in democratic doctrines, 
nothing which so shocks the public sense and conscience that demo- 
crats ever avow, that I have ever heard the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia hesitate a moment in swallowing except as to its size, and then 
he took it by degrees. ee 

But all I have to say is to marvel that the Senator from Virginia 
on my right was such a good man all through last summer’s campaign 
as to receive more attention from the national committee, from those 
who held high position, from him who held the third office in the 

ift o€ the nation, and from those who haye splendid mansions here 
in this city thrown wide open for his entertainment when he came 
here that he might not be beguiled by the blandishments of repub- 
licanism. Of all that astonishes me as I grow older and witness 
wonder after wonder among the democratic performances, nothing 
has surpassed this wonderful revelation that, in a moment, in the 
twinkling of an eye, a great and good leader like Peter the Hermit 
came to be a Judas, a leper, as the distinguished Senator from Mis- 
sissippi, [Mr. LAMAR, ] in his abundant and what somebody has called 
reeling rhetoric, has called a leper, a political leper, all at once. Had 
he chosen a seat on the other side, had he concluded to vote for the 
organization—— 

Mr. LAMAR. Mr. President—— 

Mr. DAWES. I hope I have not offended the Senator. 
of admiration for that rhetoric that I alluded to it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massachu- 
setts yield to the Senator from Mississippi ? 

Mr. DAWES. Certainly. 

Mr. LAMAR. Whatever may be the opinion of the Senator I must 
try to bear it even as well as I can. I simply rose to state that I 
applied no such epithet to the Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. DAWES. All the difference was that this doctrine which he 
has avowed for a year and a half and which the democratic party has 
been struggling to take with him and his vote for a year and a half 
was a leprous one; but having proposed to take him with it, if they 
supposed : they could take him without it, cannot we take him with- 
out i 

Mr. CALL. Will the Senator allow me to interrupt him ? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massachu- 
setts yield ? 

Mr. DAWES. I want to get along with the Senator from South 
Carolina. I owe an apology to the Senate. I came into the Senate 
with a solemn determination not to — my head to-day, but the 
Senator from Georgia has been too much for me. 


It was out 


Mr. CALL. May I ask the Senator a question? Will he please 
state his authority for saying that the Senator from Virginia for a 
year and a half has expressed opinions on the subject of “a free 
ballot and a fair count” different from the State of Virginia? What 
is his authority for that statement ? 

Mr. DAWES. May be I have got the time a week too long; possibly 
I have got it four days longer by the almanac. 

Mr. CALL. I will say for three months. 

Mr. DAWES. The Senator, I have no doubt, took alarm the first 
se he heard of it, and he can tell what day it was better than 
myself. 

Mr. President, I do not look upon the Senator from Virginia, he 
will allow me to say, as perfect. Ido not agree with the Senator 
from Virginia in very many things. The Senator from Virginia is 
far from being up to my idea of what is required. But the Senator 
from Virginia is about a good work, a great work, a work which 
will grow upon his hands, and whether he or those whom that work 
affects know it or not, he will grow in grace as he grows in strength, 
and he will go on in that great work from step to step if he is true 
to it and to himself. I am not here as one to see how much there is 
about the Senator's position that I cannot agree with. I would 
rather turn and see how much of it there is I can agree with. When 
I find that work to be what it is represented to be here (and I do not 
propose to ask the Senate to listen to its repetition) I am not to be 
diverted from association with him in that work because he has been 
doing other political work at other times and in localities that I 
have nothing todo with; but it is because I gather re-enforcement in 
that work to which I am myself devoted and those with whom I am 
associated at the hands of the Senator from Virginia and those who 
co-operate with him. 

We are told to-day for the first time a new feature of this oppo- 
sition to the will of the majority, and that is that this shall be post- 
poned till December ; that Riddleberger shall be eliminated from this 
contest, and then Senators on the other side will consent that the will 
of the majority shall be obeyed. Then it has come to this, that over 
one man, the question of Sergeant-at-Arms, this fight is continued, 
inspired, as was said by the message of the ex-governor of Virginia 
to the Senator on the left, that it was necessary to beat off the will 
of the majority till December in the interest of a democratic campai 
in Virginia. That is the confession to-day, that the whole public 
business of the nation, the will of the majority roe for by the 
Constitution, everything must be held at bay in the interest of a dem- 
ocratic campaign in Virginia in the coming summer. That stands 
oe as a confessed new phase of opposition to the will of the Senate 
itself. 

I am willing to take these phases as they come up, each one of 
them; I am willing to present them to the American people and to 
take their judgment upon them. For the last twenty years those who 
espouse this cause have been appealing to the people. The people 
have heard their appeal each four years, and the last appeal has had 
judgment rendered upon it more emphatic than any other. The gen- 
tlemen need not worry themselves ; we have no hesitancy in meeting 
them before that tribunal. All we are anxious about, all that we in- 
sist upon in the hearing of that appeal, and that we are determined 
to have, is that the people shall have the opportunity honestly and 
fairly to be counted when judgment is rendered. 

I hope the Senators will not hesitate to join with me to-day in 
making up that appeal to the people. Do nat let us hesitate one 
moment. Let us make it up and go to the people and tell them that 
on one side are the republican party enlisting with them the Senator 
from Virginia so far as he is doing any portion of their work, and on 
the other is arrayed that same old Bourbon element which for twenty 
years has been fighting the Government itself and its majorities. 

Sir, I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at four o’clock and fifty minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned. 


TUESDAY, April 19, 1881. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. J. J. Buttock, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


TESTS OF IRON. 

Mr. McMILLAN. The President of the Senate laid before the Sen- 
ate yesterday a communication from the Secretary of War, inclosin 
a letter from the Chief of Ordnance, transmitting, in compliance wit 
a resolution of the Senate of the 1st instant, a report of the officer in 
charge of the United States testing-machine, and it was ordered to 
lie on the table. I now move that the report be printed. 

The motion was agreed to. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate the 
unfinished business of yesterday, being the resolution of the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. DawEs] providing for the election of cer- 
tain officers of the Senate, the pending question being on the motion 
of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. PENDLETON] to postpone the reso- 
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lution indefinitely, on which motion the yeas and nays have been 
ordered. 

Mr. PENDLETON. I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of executive business. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of the 
Senator from Ohio. [Putting the question.] The Chair is in doubt 
as to the result. 

Mr. HARRIS. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin, (when his name was called.) I am 
paired on this vote with the Senator from Missouri, [Mr. COCKRELL. ] 

Mr. WALKER, (when Mr. GARLAND’s name was called.) My col- 
league [Mr. GARLAND] is paired with the Senator from Vermont, 
(Mr. EDMUNDS. } 

Mr. GROVER, (when his name was called.) I am paired with the 
Senator from Nebraska, [Mr. Van Wyck.] I make the announce- 
ment for the day. 

Mr. HARRIS, (when his name was called.) I ans to pair with 
the Senator from New York, [Mr. CONKLING, ] in the absence of that 
Senator. I do not see him in his seat, and I shall therefore decline 
= no unless he makes his appearance before the roll-call is con- 
cluded. 

Mr. MILLER, (when his name was called.) I am paired for this 
day with the Senator from North Carolina, [Mr. VANCE. 

Mr. PLATT, of New York, (when his name was called.) I am 

ired with the Senator from California, [Mr. FARLEY.] If he were 

ere, I should vote “nay.” 

Mr. SAUNDERS, (when his name was called.) I am paired with 
the Senator from Kentucky, [Mr. WitL1aMs.] If he were here, I 
should vote “ nay.” 

Mr. RANSOM, (when Mr. VANCE’s name was called.) My colleague 
SNe is paired with the Senator from California, [Mr. MIL- 
LER. 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. COKE. Iannounce for the day that my colleague [Mr. Maxry] 
is paired with the Senator from Cslernta, [Mr. TELLER. ] 

Mr. BECK. I desire to announce that I am paired with the Sena- 
tor from Maine, [Mr. HaLe.] 

Mr. CAMDEN, (after having voted in the affirmative.) I wish to 
withdraw my vote. I am paired with the Senator from Wisconsin, 
[{Mr. SawYER,]and I make this announcement for the day. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania. On this subject I am paired with 
the Senator from South Carolina, [Mr. BUTLER. } 
sine ot I am paired with the Senator from Georgia, [Mr. 

ILL. 

Mr. BLAIR. I wish to say that my colleague [Mr. Rous] is 
paired with the Senator from Florida, [Mr. JONEs. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Iam paired with the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Davis] on this question. 

Mr. JONAS. Iam paired for afew moments with the Senator from 
Minnesota, [Mr. EDGERTON. ] 

Mr. INGALLS. My colleague [Mr. PLUMB] is paired with the Sen- 
ator from Missouri, [Mr. VEST. ] 

Mr. ALLISON. Iam paired this morning with the Senator from 
West Virginia, [Mr. Davis. ] 

Mr. KELLOGG. I understand that there is less than a quorum of 
Senators who have answered to their names. Having paired with 
the understanding that I could vote to make a quorum, I vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 18, nays 21; as follows: 


YEAS—18. 
Bayard, Gorman, McPherson, Saulsbury, 
wo, Groome, Morgan, Slater, 
Hampton, Pendleton, Walker. 
Coke, Jackson, Pugh, 
George, Johnston, Ransom, 
NAYS—21. 
Blair, Harrison, Logan, Platt of Conn., 
Burnside, ewter, McDill, Sewell, 
Conger, Hill of Colorado, MeMillan, Sherman. 
Dawes, Hoar, Mahone, 
Ferry, In y Mitchell, 
‘ye, Kellogg, Morrill, 
ABSENT—37. 
Allison Davis of W. Va., Jonas, Sawyer, 
Anthony, Edgerton, Jones of Florida, Teller, 

k, Edmunds, Jones of Nevada, ance, 
Butler, Fair, Lamar, Van Wyck, 
Camden Farley, Maxey, Vest, 
Cameron of Pa., Garland, Miller, Voorhees, 
Cameron of Wis., Grover, Platt of N. Y., Williams 
Cockrell, Hale, Plamb, 

Gonking, Harris, Rollins, 
Davis of Illinois, Hill of Georgia, Saunders, 


So the Senate refused to proceed to the consideration of executive 
business. 


MICHAEL BOYTON. 


Mr. MCPHERSON. I have this morning another of those petitions 
referring to the case of Michael Boyton, the reception of which the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. DawEs] resisted so earnestly the 
other day. I presume he will have no objection to my offering this 
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petition and having it referred to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 

Mr. DAWES. Not the slightest, Mr. President. 

Mr.McPHERSON. The petition is from the Paterson Land League 
reciting the facts of the arrest and false imprisonment of Michael 
Boyton. I ask that it be received and referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The petition will be received and so 
referred. 

Mr. DAWES. Icongratulate the Senator on having come here this 
morning refreshed from his recreation of last night and disposed to 
attend to the duties of the Senate. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I do not hear the Senator. 

Mr. HARRISON. I have had sent to me from an association of 
Irish-American citizens of Indiana a petition similar to that just 
presented by the Senator from New Jersey. I ask leave te present 
it and move that it be referred to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. If there be no objection the petition will 
be received and so referred. 

PROPOSED EXTRA SESSION OF CONGRESS. 

Mr. BLAIR. I wish to offer a resolution, and I ask to have it read 
for information at this time. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. 
mation. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution, as follows : 

Resolved, That in the judgment of the Senate the public interests require that 
Congress be convened in special session immediately. 

Mr. HARRIS. Let the resolution go over, Mr. President. 

Mr. BLAIR. I offer it merely to be read for information at this. 
time. I wish in connection with it to ask for the reading of a docu- 
ment, and then to submit a few remarks to show the purpose which 
has actuated me in submitting the resolution. I should like to have 
the Clerk read the paper in full which I send to the Chair. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

CIRCULAR. 
Worsted Stockings. 


The resolution will be read for infor- 


[1881. Department Ng, 32, 
Secretary’s Office. 


To collectors and other officers of the customs: 


The following decision of the Supreme Court of the United States in the case of 
Victor et al. against C. A. Arthur, collector of the port of New York, is published 
for the information of customs officers and others concerned : 

‘* The question in this case is whether stockings of worsted, or worsted and cot- 
ton, made on frames, and worn by men, women, and children, imported after the 
Revised Statutes went into effect, June 22, 1874, are dutiable as knit goods under 
Schedule L, class 3, sec. 2504, or as stockings under Schedule M. The two pro- 
visions under which the parties make their respective claims are as follows: 

‘* Schedule L.—‘ Flannels, blankets, hats of wool, knit goods, balmorals, woolen 
and worsted yarns, and all manufactures of every description composed wholly or 
in part of worsted, the hair of the alpaca, goat, or other like animals, except such 
as are composed in part of wool, not otherwise provided for, valued at not exceed- 
ing forty cents per pound, twenty cents per pound; valued at above forty cents 
per pound and not exceeding sixty cents per pound, thirty cents per pound ; val- 
ued at above sixty cents per — and not exceeding eighty cents per pound, 
forty cents per pound; valued at above eighty cents per pound, fifty cents per 
— ; and, in addition thereto, upon all the above-named articles, 35 per cent. ad 
valorem. 

“ Schedule M.—‘ Clothing, ready made, and wearing apparel of every description, 
of whatever material composed, except wool, silk, and linen, made up or manufact- 
ured wholly or in part by the tailor, seamstress, or manufacturer, not otherwise 
| vatiocoa for, caps, gloves, leggins, mitts, socks, stockings, wove shirts and 

wers, and all similar articles made on frames, of whatever material composed, 
except silk and linen, worn by men, women, or children, and not otherwise pro- 
vided for, articles worn by men, women, or children, of whatever material com- 
, except silk and linen, made up or made wholly or in part by hand, not 
otherwise provided for, 35 per cent. ad valorem.’ 

“In U.S. vs. Bowen, 100 U.S., 513, we held that the Revised Statutes must be 
treated as a legislative declaration of what the statute law of the United States 
was on the 1st of December, 1873, and that when the meaning was plain tho 
courts could not look to the — statutes to see if Congress had erred in the 
revision. That could only be done when it was necessary to construe doubtful 
language. We applied this rule in Arthur vs. Dodge, 101 U. S., 36, to the con- 
struction of the revision of the tariff laws. 

“It is also well settled that when Congress has designated an article by its 
specific name and imposed a duty on it by such name, general terms in a later act 
or other parts of the same act, although sufiiciently broad to comprehend such 
article, are not applicable to it. (Movius vs. Arthur, 95 U. S., 144; Arthur vs. 
Leary, 96 U. §., 112.) 

“Tt is conceded that stockings made on frames have been dutiable eo nomine 
since 1842 and by four different statutes : 5 Stat., 549, chap. 270, sec. 1, subdivisions 
seven and nine; 9 Stat., 44, chap. 74, sec. 11, Sched. C; 12 Stat., 194, chap. 68, sec. 
22; Id., 556, chap. 163, sec. 2. ow, when we find, as we do in Schedule M of sec- 
tion 2504 ‘stockings * * * made on frames, of whatever material composed, ex- 
cept silk and linen, worn by men, women, or children,’ it seems to us clear beyond 
question that 8 <i? Sone that specific description are dutiable in the 
way thus provided, rather than as ‘knit goods * * * composed wholly or in part 
of worsted.’ It may be true, as suggested, that if there had been no revision and 
we had been required to construe the statutes as they stood before December 1, 
1873, a different conclusion might have been reached. e havenot deemed it nec- 
essary to institute such an inquiry, for it would be contrary to all the rales of con- 
struction to ot that where in one part of a section of a statute it was provided that 
‘stockings made on frames, of whatever material composed, except silk or linen, 
should pay duties at a certain rate, it was not plain such articles were not in avy 

just sense ‘ otherwise provided for’ in a preceding clatse of the same section fix- 
ing the duties to be paid on ‘knit goods composed wholly or in part of worsted.’ 
The judgment below was before United States vs. Bowen, supra, Was decided here. 

‘The judgment is reversed and a venre de novo awarded.’ . 

Under the ruling of the Supreme Court in this case, caps, gloves, leggings, mitts, 
socks, stockings, wove shirts and drawers, and all similar articles made on frames, 
of whatever material composed, except silk and linen, will be classified for duty at 
the rate of 35 per cent. ad valorem as against the provision in Schedulo L for flan- 
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nels, blankets, hats of wool, knit goods, balmorals, woolen and worsted yarns, and 
all manufactures of every description composed wholly or in part of worsted, or 
any other provision of law. Where duties have been exacted on the class of goods 
relereed to, in excess of the rate of 35 per cent. ad valorem, and the provisions of 
section 2931 have been complied with, certified statements will be forwarded for 
refund of the excess of duty so exacted. 

Where suits have been instituted for the recovery of the excess, you will require 
a certificate of their discontinuance and include in the certified statement the 
proper interest and, accrued costs. 

ese instructions will be treated as applyin only to cases in which the duties 
were exacted under the provisions of the Revised Statutes, and not to cases in 
which duties were assessed under the laws in force prior to the passage of said 
statutes. 
Very respectfully, 
H. F. FRENCH, 
Assistant Secretary. 


Mr. BLAIR. Mr. President, in this connection I wish to read to 
the Senate a letter received by me yesterday from one of the largest 
firms engaged in hosiery manufacture in the country, who reside in 
the town of Laconia in my State. 

Mr. McPHERSON. May I ask the Senator the object of all this 
reading of letters and communications? Is it to show a reason why 
we should have a special session of Congress ? 

Mr. BLAIR. It is. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. The Senator from New Hampshire has now 
become aware of the fact that the tariff needs revision ? 

Mr. BLAIR. Yes. 

Mr. McPHERSON. In the monopoly features of it, I suppose? 

Mr. BLAIR. Yes, wherever they exist. Does the Senator desire 
any more information ? 

Mr. HARRIS. I would suggest to the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire, inasmuch as his resolution has gone over under objection, and 
I sup it will be perfectly competent for him to call it up to-mor- 
row if he desires to do so under the rule, that any debate on the res- 
olution had perhaps better be postponed. 

Mr. BLAIR. I will say to the Senator that I explicitly stated that 
I offered the resolution to be now read for information, and designed 
after making an explanation of my reasons for bay crng | it, to then 
have it go over under the rules. I hardly think the Senator will 
deem it necessary to exclude me from the privilege of saying a very 
few words explanatory of the resolution. 

Mr. HARRIS. By no means would I if I had the power. I was 
simply suggesting to the Senator that his resolution had gone over. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution having gone over the 
Senator can only proceed by unanimous consent. 

Mr. HARRIS. The question before the Senate is debatable, and 
the Senator has a perfect right to discuss the question in any form 
he pleases. It does not require unanimous consent. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Tennessee withholds 
his objection and the resolution is before the Senate. 

Mr. BLAIR. I was simply saying that I have a communication 
from one of the largest firms engaged in hosiery manufacture in this 
country, and perhaps the leading firm in my own State. Itis perhaps 
not essential to say—although there is no aes in stating— 
that they are leading democrats of the State of New Hampshire, most 
excellent citizens of course. In a matter of this sort no man should 
know the politics of a constituent, and I present their case precisely 
as I would that of anybody else. I suggest this matter, however, in 
order that if possible what I have to say may receive slightly more 
“a attention from Senators on the other side, The letter is as 

ollows: 


Laconia, NEw HAMPSHIRE, April 16, 1881. 


DEAR Sir: We desire to call your attention to a recent decision of the United States 
Supreme Court by which the duty on hosiery has been changed so that it now 
stands at 35 percent. ad valorem. ‘This change means ruin to our hosiery industry 
in this country, inasmuch as it reduces the duty from fifty cents per pound weight 
and 35 per cent. ad valorem to a simple ad valorem duty of 35 per cent. Anexami- 
nation of the annual reports of the Chief of the Bureau of Statistics shows that 
the average duty on fine wools, or class 1 under Schedule L, equals 70 per cent. 
This decision makes the duty on all knit goods made of wool by machinery 35 per 
cent.ad valorem. Supposing all goods were honestly invoiced at a full foreign val- 
uation, and leaving out of the question the difference in cost of labor and interest 
on eae there is a premium of 35 percent. in favor of the foreign manufacturer 
on all the wool of which such goods may be made. To state a special case it would 
be as follows: Cost to an importer of a stocking weighing two pounds, value $3 
per dozen, under Schedule L of tariff before decision was made, $5.05 per dozen ; 
cost of same stocking under the decision just made $4.05. In other words, the de- 
cision has reduced the tariff on stockings $1 per dozen; on shirts and drawers the 
reduction amounts to $4 to $8 a dozen according to the weight of the goods, Such 
a reduction is ruinous to Laconia, Meredith, Belmont, Tilton, Franklin, Lake Vil- 
lage, and hurts Manchester severely. It strikes many other towns in our State very 
hard. It strikes in Massachusetts, Ipswich, Needham, Waltham, Ware, Gran- 
iteville, and many other places. It strikes in Connecticut very large manufact- 
uring interests, and in New York and Pennsylvania the interests are enormous, 
We simply give you a rough idea, but you can get a pretty clear insight into the 
importance of the industry threatened by the statement, that can be veritied we 
think without much labor, of the number of sets of cards employed on hosiery. The 
aggregate of all kinds of woolen cards at work in this country isnow between eight 
thousand and nine thousand sets; of these the hosiery industry is thought to em- 
ploy, 1,700. The Census Bureau can easily set right any errors in our estimate, 

ut we give you the estimate of good judges. 

As the matter now stands we have got to go to Canada in order to manufacture. 
Wool that costs us ninety-five cents here we can get there and work there at a cost 
of forty-five cents and can afford to pay the duty of 35 per cent. on goods so made 
and sell at what the goods cost us here, and in so doing make a better profit than 
we are now petting. New Hampshire maintains by her hosiery industry many 
thousands of her people; mony of these came from Canada and would very gladly 
go back if mills should be established there, as they certainly will be if this decision 
were to stand, It is unnecessary for us to say much to you about the im ce 
of the matter, as you are where you can get information so easily, but there is no 


doubt that some fifty million dollars is now employed in hosiery in the mills, stock, 
and capital used. 

We see no remedy that can be applied save an extra session of Congress to set 
the matter right, and certainly every hour that passes without a remedy is working 
great mischief to our trade bape the country and will paralyze it completely 
within twelve months. No man will dare to operate in face of this dec‘sion be- 
~ his immediate orders, and hence the future is all uncertain to us. We must 

ave relief, and that speedily, or much se will surely result. If not a pre- 
sumption on our part, we ask you to confer with the Senators from New York, 
Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Illinois, Ohio, Maine, Vermont, and 
New Jersey, which are directly and heavily interested in this matter. If we goa 
~~ beyond our industry to the raising of wool you need add to our list above 
California, Oregon, Texas, Virginia, West Virginia, Wisconsin, Indiana, Nevada, 
Louisiana, in short every wool-growing State. As cotton enters largely into some 
es of our —- we need only to refer to this to show that every Southern Stato 
8 interested in the decision by its depressing effect upon the price of cotton. 
Wherever we have used the term ‘‘hosiery” it would have been more correct to: 
say knit goods, as that is the idea we have in mind, and without changing that in 
our letter we desire to have it so understood. 

Before closing we desire to say that the knit-goods industry in New Hampshire 
has nearly doubled in the last ten years, and if value of product is taken as a basis 
it has more than doubled. 

If there be any method of action that you can suggest to us we shall be glad to 
avail ourselves of it. There is a great commotion among the manufacturers, who 
are as yet not concerted in their action, but are preparing to unite and present the 
matter with whatever power they are ableto command. We see it intimated that 
the circular instructions may be suspended to await action of Con . Of course, 
this may help us out until then. We trust you will favor us by giving it your 
attention, and much oblige, 

Yours, truly, 


Senator H. W. Biair. 


Mr. President, I — this aspect of the public interests in connec- 
tion with the resolution which I offer, which is designed, if adopted, 
as an expression of the sentiments of the Senate in favor of the call- 
ing of a session of Congress immediately, or so soon as reasonable 
notice can be given and the other House can be assembled. I have 
been one of those who originally thought that at this juncture of our 
public affairs a session of Congress was appropriate and was greatly 
needed by the interests of the country. Iam not one of those who 
believe that any legitimate public industry is likely to be essentially 
disturbed in its operation by the fact that Congress is in session ; and 
I am particularly sure in my own mind that the commercial and in- 
dustrial interests of this country will not feel specially alarmed, or 
alarmed at all, if there should be a session of Congress called to con- 
sider great public measures which are essential to the permanent 
prosperity of the country, especially when Congress is controlled, as 
it would be, by republican majorities in each House, and with a 
republican Executive. 

Upon general principles I believed, and I believe now, entirely irre- 
spective of the peculiar circumstances in which the Senate finds itself 
to-day or the special injury which is being done by this recent decis- 
ion of the court, construing the tariff entirely different from what it 
has been understood and construed for years with reference to the 
special industry of hosiery or the knit-goods manufacture of the coun- 
try—I say upon general principles I have thought we ought to have 
a special session of Congress at the present time. We know that the 
business affairs of the country are growing larger every year, and 
that during the exciting political convulsions of the recent past the 
industrial interests of the country have been very largely neglected, 
so far as legislation is concerned. We have a war tariff; and in various. 
other directions besides the all-important matter of the tariff I think 
there is call for legislation. We cannot do to-day the business of the 
country in three months, or six months, or in the ordinary periods of 
time given to legislation as it might have been transacted twenty, 
thirty, fifty, or seventy-five years ago, when there was comparatively 
little to do; and continuous sessions of Congress—so continuons at 
least as to absorb all the working energy that is in.the human con- 
stitution, taking only such relief as ordinary regard for health and 
rest should require of us in ordinary vacations—would be no more than 
adequate to the just consideration of the material and other interests. 

-of the country at the present time. 

But, sir, disregarding all that, setting aside general legislation upon 
the tariff, let me call the attention of my honorable friend, the chair- 
man of the Committee on Foreign Relations, [Mr. BURNSIDE, } to the 
fact that De Lesseps is digging his canal to-day. While for two years 
we have been talking about the little matter of the severing of the 
Isthmus by a foreign corporation, under the influence of foreign gov- 
ernments, it is being done practically by foreign capital, so that this 
great commercial change in the world’s affairs is going on while we 
are talking about it, is hecoming a perfected thing, is becoming a 
vested right, and we have no way out of the matter unless immediate 
action is taken by Congress, unless it be by war. 

But setting aside all these matters, (which I think amply justify us 
and more than justify us in the expression of sentiment contained in 
the resolution,) there are other considerations which make it almost 
imperative for the public good that we should have an extra session. 
of Congress, and that as soon as the two Houses can be ealled to- 

ether. 
? In the first place, here we are ourselves; we are booked till De- 
cember. Senators upon the other side have taken their position, and 
they would be cowardly to retreat. We have taken ours, and we are 
not to retreat unless we fall within the same category. Neither side 
is likely to do it. The other side have taken the position that they 
will not yield their opposition to the pending measure until there is 
a legislative session. <A legislative session called soou would meet 
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the requirement upon the democratic side of the Chamber, and we 
should get immediate action on the resolution. If it does not meet 
that requirement they must take a new position. I think it would 
be within the scope of the objections as I have heard them come from 
the other side, as a general thing. ae, i 

I wish to say right here that this resolution is offered without the 
knowledge of and without concert of action with any Senator upon 
this floor, or any human being elsewhere. Nobody is responsible for 
it except myself; but I — to express my sentiments as they are, 
and nobody is responsible for them but myself. 

Isay here we are in this dead-lock. Itis growing deader and deader 
every day. Everybody sees that. The Senate is to stay here until 
next December. The Executive is anxious for the confirmation of 
nominations sent to us, and we are anxious for such confirmations, 
ready and anxious that something should be done, but we cannot do 
it. We are not likely to do it until this other matter is disposed of. 
Weshall stay here until December probably without the confirmation 
of a single nomination which is sent here. It may be that here and 
there somesingle nomination of special importance may be acted upon, 
but unless the republican party goes directly back upon its own res- 
olution here in the Senate, we shall stay until December. Senators 
upon the other side will do the same thing. 

Here you have one House of Congress staying in session until De- 
cember tk -ugh the heat of the summer and the fall, probably at the 
expense of the lives of some of us, and perhaps many of us would 
prefer to yield our lives rather than the point of honor involved in 
this contest. We are to remain here until fhen. Where is the other 
House of Con ? Very many of the members are here in the city 
to-day; all of them are within the reach of aready summons. Why 
should they not assemble? When the public interests require action 
upon matters outside of the organization of the Senate why should 
they not come here and let us all spend, it may be, a month in aleg- 
islative session, giving attention to these matters of pressing public 
concern, and all of us go home liberated from this dead-lock and 
coming back refreshed for the regular business of the December 
session ? 

Mr. President, let us look at the matter of confirmations. The 
republicans have taken the ground that they will act upon no busi- 
ness until the pearing measure is decided. That is the position they 
have taken. You tell us that we should recede from that position 
because the executive business before the Senate is of vast impor- 
tance and the country is suffering. We think the assertion of the 
principle that the majority shall rule is of greater consequence than 
anything else that can come before us, and we are likely to continue 
to act upon that line. What are the pressing cases that we have 
brought to our attention? There is a justice of the Supreme Court 
to be confirmed. It has now arrived at that period in the term when 
the court is just verging upon the commencement of its vacation, 
during which no justice can be of the slightest use whatever there. 
I believe the court’s quorum has been broken once by reason of the 
illness of a member of the family of one of the justices. They have 
kept on; they have done their work; they have got substantially 
through it, and no man can be placed upon the bench in season to do 
any good there untilnext winter certainly. Under thosecircumstances 
the pressure of business for confirmation in the direction of the 
Supreme Court is not very severe upon us. We are not likely to re- 
cede so far as that is concerned, but supposing that we should recede 
so far as the confirmation of the nomination of a man as a member 
of the court is concerned, that would give no practical remedy. 

I could call the attention of Senators, if there are any who have 
not read it, to an article in the last number of the North American 
Review. by Mr. Justice Strong, late of the Supreme Court. It is very 
evident from the perusal of that article that the appointment of an- 
other justice would afford no substantial relief, scarcely any relief at 
all. The business of the court has become so vast that an ordinary 
case cannot be reached in less than from two and a half to three years. 
The court is fairly swamped with the pressure of business, and double 
the number of justices who are there could do no more than transact 
the business of the country at the present day. He recommends the 
establishment of an intermediate court of appeals to take final juris- 
diction of a very large number of cases which now go to the Su- 
preme Court. Therein, with reference to the administration of justice 
throughout the country, is an evil. of enormous magnitude in regard 
to which the confirmation of a single justice is no remedy whatever. 
It is a question of legislation to be profoundly considered, to be ma- 
tured with great care, general legislation, which of itself would justify 
the calling of an extra session of Congress, especially under the ex- 
isting circumstances, as I believe. Nothing else, certainly, will afford 
a practical remedy in the direction of the administration of public 
justice. Unless something is done at a special session in this direc- 
tion it is not at all likely that any measure will be matured that will 
give us a court of appeals or the appointment of additional judges 
for nearly two years, toward the termination of the present Congress ; 
but if an extra session could be called we could take up that ques- 
tion at the extra session, when there would not be that general press- 
ure and that mass of minute legislation coming in upon us which so 
crowds us at the regular sessions of Congress. 

If we could have an extra session devoted primarily to the consid- 
eration of such questions as I have indicated, the relief of the Su- 
preme Court, the matter which is so important in the mind of the 
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honorable Senator from Rhode Island, [Mr. BuRNsIDE,] and the ap- 
pointment of a commission and a discussion such as ought to take 
place upon the subject of the tariff, we might in that way accomplish 
something for the relief of the country in the direction of the admin- 
istration of public justice, with reference to our foreign affairs, with 
reference to these other great interests which are likely to be long 
neglected if they are postponed until the regular session in December. 

1 know it may be said in reply, on the subject-matter specifically 
suggested in the circular of the Treasury and the letter which I have 
read, that the Treasury can suspend the operation of the decision of 
the Supreme Court, and that there is a proposition of that kind to sus- 
pend it. Some Senator suggests that the Secretary is likely to do it. 
Mr. President, I am opposed to that sort of executive discretion, the 
exercise of any discretion not clearly within the law. I am for obey- 
ing the laws as they exist. I grant that a most creditable operation 
has been initiated by the Secretary of the Treasury, likely to be very 
successful, and I am very grateful thatit isso. At the same time the 
exercise of that discretion favorable to the country by the Secretary 
of the Treasury as in this instance might some time be used as a pre- 
cedent for the exercise of a dangerous discretion. 

Mr. PLATT, of Connecticut. If the Senator will allow me, I do not 
think that the Secretary of the Treasury has any idea of suspending 
the decision of the Supreme Court. As I understand it, it is very clear 
that the decision of the Supreme Court does not extend to knit shirts 
and drawers, and I have every reason to hope that the Secretary of 
the Treasury will so construe the decision of the Supreme Court, but 
not in any way to suspend it, for I suppose that is beyond his power 
as well as beyond his desire. 

Mr. BLAIR. The Senator says he has his hopes. In a matter of 
this kind nothing should be left to hopes and to aspirations and to 
favorable construction. The decision of the Supreme Court applies 
specifically to knit stockings, but the entire hosiery interest in the 
United States is included in the principle of that decision. A hostile 
circular has been prepared and put about through the country by 
the Treasury already which has created this alarm. The Treasury 
is called upon to recede from its position, to give a construction 
which shall not ruin this industry in the course of the next five or 
six months; and to disturb an important industry of that kind, to 
raise a doubt in regard to its future, isa much more serious thing 
than the pecuniary value of that industry alone. Its interdepend- 
ence upon and with other industries and their connection with it are 
so extensive, so vast in their ramifications, that when this decision 
as to the true meaning of the law has struck ruin upon that one 
industry, nobody knows where the calamity will end. 

But we are here doing nothing except wasting time; nobody will 
pretend that we are doing aught else. The democracy wrongfully 
prevent action. One branch of the Legislature of the country is 
here, and is to stay here. Let us call an extra session of Congress ; 
let us consider this and other questions; let us break this dead-lock 
in the way in which the democracy generally state that they will con- 
sent to its being broken and in the way in which they must ultimately 
consent to its being broken. They cannot stand here and do not un- 
dertake to stand here in the face of the country impeding important 
legislation. With the other branch of Congress at the other end of 
the Capitol and with great public considerations at stake they will 
not stand here quarreling with us over the control of the Secretary 
of the Senate and the Sergeant-at-Arms of this body. 

Of course, on both sides we understand that underlying this con- 
troversy are very important considerations, principles, if you please, 
which neither side is disposed to yield, and it puts on the form of a 
controversy in regard to these little opices. I do not speak of them 
in any belittling sense. The controversy itself and that which is 
involved in it, I consider of vast importance ; but it must terminate 
some time; the discussion has extended sufiiciently long ; everybod 
understands it ; everybody is ready to vote, and it is the result whic 
one side fears and which the other desires ; but the vote must come 
some time and it may as well come now, if the contingency has ar- 
rived, or may, by proper action, be brought about when the other side 
proposes to have it ended. 

Mr. President, when I call this resolution up again I may take the 
opportunity to urge some other and additional considerations; but 
without saying more at present, I content myself with stating my 
judgment that public duty requires an extra session of Congress that 
this dead-lock may be broken, and that these great material interests 
may receive due consideration and protectian. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT. 


A message in writing was received from the President of the United 
States, by Mr. O. L. PRUDEN, one of his secretaries. 


OFFICERS OF THE SENATE. 

The Senate resumed the consideration of the resolution submitted 
by Mr. DawEs on the 23d of March, 1881, providing for the election 
of certain officers of the Senate, the pending question being on the 
motion of Mr. PENDLETON to postpone the resolution indefinitely. 

Mr. LOGAN. Mr. President, heretofore I have taken but slight 
notice of slanders touching my action in any case. But, sir, since 
oye 1866 my enemies have so persistently pursued me with false- 
hoods touching my action in 1861 that i now feel it to be my duty to 
place on record the facts, that those who come after me may know 
the truth as it wasand is. I am induced to do this at this time from 





1881. 


the fact that I find published in the Norristown Register, (of Penn- 
‘sylvania,) of April 7, 1881, a rehash of the old slander that I was a 
secessionist and induced men to enter the rebel army in 1861. This 
‘publication seems to have been superinduced by a speech made in 
the Senate Chamber a few days since by Senator HILL, of Georgia. 
‘These slanders seem to run through the democratic papers all over 
the country every time that any democrat reckless of his statements 
makes allusions to me in this connection. 

Now, sir, in short I will give the history of this matter. I was 
-elected to Congress in 1858 as an anti-Lecompton democrat, not as a 
“Bourbon,” as my friend HILL, of Georgia, would have it understood 
in his remarks a few days since. In 1860 I was elected as a Douglas 
democrat, as distinguishable from the “ Bourbon” or Breckenridge 
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‘democracy of that day. 
During the early part of the year 1861, when secession was ramp- 
ant in this city and in the Halls of Congress, and while I had an op- 


portunity of showin 
‘Union or not, which 


where my sympathies were, whether with the 
did on the proposition as hereinafter stated, to 


wit, on the 7th day of January, 1861, Mr. Adrian, of New Jersey, pro- 
posed the following resolution in the House of Representatives : 
Resolved, That we fully approve of the bold and patriotic act of Major Ander- 
son in withdrawing from Fort Moultrie to Fort Sumter, and of the determination 
-of the President to maintain that fearless officer in his present position ; and that 
we will support the President in all constitutional measures to enforce the laws 
and preserve the Union. 


On that resolution being submitted a motion was made to suspend 
the rules that the resolution might be taken up. On that vote to 


wil 


open the rules the yeas were 124, and the nays 53. The names I 
read. On the motion to suspend the rules I voted in the affirma- 


tive. The southern members of Congress unanimously voted against 
it with three northern democrats, to wit, the Senator on my left from 
‘Ohio, [Mr. PENDLETON, ] pein Vallandigham, of Ohio, and 


Representative Niblack, of 


Adams, Charles F., 


Adams, Green, 


YEAS—124. 


Dunn, 
gerton, 

Edwards, 

Eliot, 


Ely, 
Etheridge, 


+, Farnsworth, 


«Cochrane, John, 
Colfax, 
Covode, 


-Cox, 
Davis, John G., 


Anderson, Thos. L., 
Avery, 
Barksdale, 
Barret, 
Bocock, 
Bouligny, 
Branch, 
Brown, 
Burch, 
Burnett, 
oe John B., 
opto; 
Cob. ” 
Craig, James, 


Howard, William, 
Howard, Wm. A., 
Hughes, 
Humphrey, 
Hutchins, 

Irvine, 
Jankin, 
Kellogg 


eo) 


F. W., 


Kellogg, William, 
Kenyon, 
Kilgore, 
Larrabee, 
Leach, De Witt C., 
Logan, 
Longnecker, 
Lo ey 

vejoy, 
Maclay, 
Marston, 
Martin, Charles D., 
McOlernand, 
McKean, 
McKenty, 
McKnight, 
McPherson, 
Millward, 
Montgomery, 
Moorhead, 
Morrill, 
Morris, Edward J., 
Morse, 
Nixon, 
Olin, 
Palmer, 
Perry, 
Pettit, 
Porter, 
Pottle, 
Reynolds, E. R., 


NAYS—53. 


Crawford, 
De Jarnette, 
Florence, 
Garnett, 
Gartrell, 
Hamilton, 
Hardeman, 
Harris, John T., 
Hatton, 
Hawkins, 
Hill, 
Houston, 
Jones, 
Kunkel, 


Landrum, 

Leach, James M., 
Love, 

Mallory, 

Martin, Elbert S., 
Maynard, 

McRae, 

Moore, Sydenbam, 
Niblack, 
Pendleton, 
Peyton, 

Pryor, 

Quarles, 

Reagan, 


ndiana. This was the vote: 


Rice, 
Riggs, 
Robinson, Chris., 


Robinson, James C., 


Royce, 
gwick, 
Sherman, 
Sickles, 
Spaulding, 
Spinner, 
Stanton, 
Stevens, 
Stewart, William, 
— 
‘appan, 
ore, 
Theaker, 


Walton, 
Washburn, C. C., 
Washburne, E. B., 
Webster, 

Wells, 

Wilson, 

Windom, 

Wood. . 


Rust, 

Scott, 

Simms, 
Singleton, 
Smith, Wm. N. H., 
Stevenson, 
Stokes, 
Taylor, 
Vallandigham, 
Vance, 
Wright. 


On that vote the rules were suspended, and the resolution was taken 
up; and on the motioy to adopt that resolution it was adopted by a 


voto of 124 yeas to 56 nays. 
landigham, of Ohio, voted in the negative, the other 
whom I mentioned before not voting. Pending that vote 


following remarks: 
As the resolution receives my unqualified approbation, I vote “ay.” 


That was on January 7, 1861, the first resolution that was intro- 
duced in the House of Representatives in reference to the enforce- 


I voted in the affirmative, and Mr. Val- 
entleman 
made the 


ment of the laws against secession, as I recollect it. That was of 
course while I was a democrat, before the inauguration of Mr. Lincoln, 
before a solitary gun had been fired to announce the determination of 
rebellion against this Government. 

It would seem that at that time I stood in no equivocal position 
as to the rebellion or as to its suppression by force if need be. But 
farther, on the 5th day of February, 1861, prior to the inauguration 
of Mr. Lincoln, I made a speech ia the House of Representatives in 
favor of the compromise measures reported to the House and known 
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as the Crittenden compromise. Every one here is conversant with 
that. In that speech I used the language, which will be found on page 
179 of the Congressional Globe, second session Thirty-sixth Congress, 
in reference to secession which I will read. This speech was made 
from a democratic stand-point, and I defy any man to find one word 
in it that shows any sympathy with secession or rebellion. In refer- 
ence to secession I made the following remarks: 

Sir, I have always and do yet deny the right of secession. There is no warrant 


for it in the Constitution. It is wrong, it is unlawful, unconstitutional, and should 


be called by the right name—revolution. No good, sir, can result from it, but much 
mischief may. 


yy. Itis no remedy for any grievance. I hold that all grievances can 
be much easier redressed inside the Union than out of it. 

Sir, what else? In reference to my early teachings, in the same 
speech I used the following language : 

I have been taugbt to believe that the preservation of this glorious Union, with 
its broad flag waving over us as the shield for our protection on land and on sea, is 
preeeent to all the parties and platforms that ever have existed or ever can exist. 

would to-day, if I had the power, sink my own party and every other one with 
all their platforms into the vortex of ruin, without heaving a sigh or shedding a 
tear, to save the Union or even stop the revolution where it is. 

Now, sir, lask these gentlemen who are constantly referring to my 
speeches and record to read the speeches that I made when I was a 
democrat and see if they find any consolation in them in reference 
to their own views then or now. Sir, Il was always a Union man, and 
the man who says to the contrary falsifies the record of the country. 

I desire now to call the attention of my slanderers to a statement 
made voluntarily. In discussion here a few days ago the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. H1tL] made some allusion to these attacks that 
have been made on me and remarked that my speeches had been 
quoted in the South. Sir,if they quoted this speech in the South 
which I have just read, made in 1861 when I was yet a democrat, I 
do not think if they had followed out the doctrines in it there would 
have been any rebellion or secession. There are three Senators not 
all at present in the Senate Chamber but now occupying seats in the 
Senate on the democratic side who were then members of Congress 
with myself, and several on this side of the Chamber. Hearing this 
insinuation made and my reply to it, two Senators, democrats who 
took part in secession, voluntarily sent me the following letter. One 
of the signers of this letter, both Representatives at that time, was 
a gentleman with whom I was personally very friendly and intimate, 
and to them I say now publicly that I tender my thanks for their vol- 
untary statement: 

UNITED STATES SENATE CHAMBER, 
Washington, April 14, 1881. 

Dear Sim: In a discussion in the Senate a few weeks since you referred to the 
fact that a southern Senator, who had served with you in Congress before the war, 
could testify that during your term of service there you gare no encouragement to 
the secession of the Southera States, adding, however, that you did not ask such 
testimony. I was not sure at the time that your reference was to me, as Senator 
Pueu, of Alabama, was also a member of that Congress. 

Since then, having learned that your reference was to me. I proposed on the floor 
of the Senate, should suitable occasion offer, to state what I knew of your position 
and views atthe time referred to. Butas I may be absent from the Senate for some 
time I deem it best to give you this written statement with full authority to use it 
in any way that seems proper to you. 


When you first came to Congress in —— you were a very ardent and impetuous 
democrat. In the division which took place between Mr. Douglas and his friends 
on the one hand and the southern democrats on the other you were a warm and 
uncompromising supporter of Mr. Douglas; and in the course of that contention 
you became somewhat estranged from your associates in the South. In our 
es discussions upon the subjects of difference, I never heard a word of sym- 
pathy from your lips with secession either in theory or practice. On the contrary, 
you were vehement in your opposition to it. I remember well a conversation I 
had with you just before leaving Washington to become a candidate for the seces- 
sion convention. You expressed the deep regret you felt at my pro d action, 
and — the contemplated movement in terms as strong as any I heard from 
any republican. s 


Yours, truly, 
L. Q. C. LAMAR. 
Hon. Joun A. LOGAN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 


SENATE CHAMBER, April 14, 1881. 


Having read the above statement of Senator Lamar I fully concur with him in 
my recollection of your expressions and action in opposition to secession. 


Truly, yours, 
we J. L. PUGH. 


I appreciate this because it comes from democrats, with one of whom 
I had very intimate social relations at that time. 

Sir, if these facts were all they might not be sufficient in the minds 
of some of my enemies to condemn those who have sought to injure 
my reputation; but there are more. In July, 1861, with a musket in 
hand, I entered the field of conflict at Bull Run. Shortly afterward 
I returned home, raised a regiment, and entered the Government serv- 
ice, resigning my seat in Congress. That is a thing I believe people 
do not generally do, resign seats in Congress, but I did it. I was in 
as many battles as any man during the war; at the battle of Fort 
Donelson was promoted to een in a very short period 
afterward to major-general. I commanded during the war a regi- 
ment, a brigade, a division, a corps, and finally Grant’s old “ Army of 
the Tennessee,” and commanded it during the battle of Atlanta on the 
death of General McPherson. I mustered it out in 1865, at Louisville, 
Kentucky, including in its organization the Fourteenth, Fifteenth, 
Sixteenth, and Seventeenth Corps. Why I was promoted to these 
different commands I will let those who promoted me speak, and not 
myself. 

When my army was mustered out; the war being ended, I resigned 
my commission, preferring not to receive pay from the Government 
when there was no further duty for me to perform. 
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Sir, I bear on my person more than one honorable scar of severe 
wounds received in battle. These are some of my certificates of 
loyalty given me by the enemies of my country. 

Mr. President, it may not be uninteresting for me to give a state- 
ment as to how this false and malicious slander started against me. 

At the breaking out of the rebellion I resided in Marion, Williamson 
County, Dlinois, adjoining Jackson County, where I was born and 
raised. The people of that county were intensely democratic; a 
majority of them were from the South. On the 15th day of April, 
1861, a few democrats got together in the town of Marion and passed 
resolutions in favor of secession and proposed to divide Illinois, resolv- 
ing that they would join the South, &c.; also,during the ensuing 
month of May, 1861, Thorndike Brooks, a Marylander, then living at 
Marion, organized some young men into a company and left for the 
South; they made their way across the Ohio River and joined the 
confederate forces at Union City, as I have since been informed. 
About this time fifteen persons, more or less, left Jefferson County, 
some fifty miles north of Marion, for the South. Of these resolutions 
or of the men leaving either county, I had no knowledge; I was not 
in either of the counties on either of the occasions. 

I raised my regiment during the summer of the same year partly 
in Williamson County, and partly in Jackson and other southern 
counties. At this time noone thought of my having any knowledge 
or connection with either of these actsmentioned. But after the war 
was over I was nominated in 1866 by the republicans for Congress, 
without any solicitation on my part. It was then in order for the 
ps ye press to commence all kinds of attacks upon me. They 
charged that I being a resident of Marion had inspired the resolu- 
tions of April, 15, 1861, also that [had aided and encouraged the men 
who left with Thorndike Brooks for the confederate army. In order 
to aid this statement they procured the statement of a man by the 
name of Davis, who had been in the rebel army, to the effect that I 
had pa him encouragement to go South inasmuch as, he said, 
“ Hybert Cunningham,” my brother-in-law, “ told him that I would 
join them.” 

I will speak first as to the statement that I encouraged the seces- 
sion resolutions. Mr. Manier, who had been the chairman of the 
meeting that passed the resolutions referred to, having changed his 
place of residence to Jefferson City, Missouri, seeing these charges 
wrote me the following letter unsolicited : 

JEFFERSON CiTy, MissouRI, October 25, 1866. 

Deak Sir: My attention having been called to a publication in the Cairo Dem- 
ocrat, to the effect that you were present and participated in a meeting at Marion, 
Williamson County, Illinois, on the 15th day of April, 1861, in which resolutions 
were in favor of Southern Illinois seceding, in certain contingencies, and 
going with the southern confederacy, I take pleasure in doing you the justice 
of saying that you were not present at said meeting; that you had not been in 
Marion for some time previous; that, so far as my knowledge extends, you had no 
knowledge of such pemag bee held, and, having acted as chairman of the meet- 
ing, I think I should have known it had you any connection with the meeting what- 
ever. And I may also add that the use of my name by the Cairo Democrat was 
without my knowledge or consent. I have always known you to be truly loyal to 
the United States and a true soldier. 

You are at liberty to make use of the above statements as may be necessary to 


counteract the statements of the Cairo Democrat. 
Yours, respectfully, 


General JoHN A. LOGAN. 


Mr. J. D. Manier was a citizen of Marion, Williamson County, at 
the time these resolutions were passed, a leading democrat and a 
very prominent man. He made this statement as I have said volun- 
tarily without any request on my part. 

The Cairo Democrat, a vile rebel sheet, referred also to Daniel R. 
Pulley (who had been sheriff of Williamson County, a very promi- 
nent man) to sustain the assertion about the resolutions. I here give 
a letter of Mr. Pulley refuting the statement. This letter was writ- 
ten unsolicited and published at the time of which it bears date. 


CARBONDALE, ILLINOIS, October 22, 1866. 
I have never authorized the Cairo Democrat or any person to refer tome regard- 
ing the charges made ogtass General LOGAN in that paper. At the time of their 
first — I was in the State of Arkansas. The charges are tothe best of my 
knowledge false. I also further state that General LOGAN was not at the meeting 
in Marion on April 15, 1861, at which anti-war resolutions were passed. Although 
differing with General Logan in politics, I believe him to have always been aloyal 
man, and am not willing that my name should be used to defamea neighbor and an 
honorable soldier. 
D. R. PULLEY. 


I will say here, by way of parenthesis, that my friends may think 
—— that I take pains to refute these charges, but they will see 
why before I am through. 

_Mr. President, let me also call your attention to the statement of 
—~ persons who ought to know all the facts, and who certainly 
did know. These are all men of good reputation, and were citizens 
of Marion, Williamson County, at that time: 

Manion, WILLIAMSON Country, ILLINOIS, 
October 17, 1866, 

We, the undersigned, are politically opposed to Mr. Locan. Part of us have 
been in the southern army, in Captain Thorndike Brooks’s company, and have 
returned since the rebellion. Being acquainted with all the facts in the case, we 
make the following statement: Having noticed in the newspapers, particularly in 
the Cairo De: aving participated 


J. D. MANIER. 


mocrat, an article charging General LoGaN wit! 
in a meeting held in Marion in April, 1861, for the purpose of taking into consid- 
eration the expediency of attaching Southern Illinois to the southern confederacy 
in the event of said confederacy being formed, and also charging General LoGaN 
with having indorsed the resolutions of that meeting, and, further, that General 
Locan furnished means and encouragement to persons to leave Illinois and join 
the southern confederacy, &¢,, we hereby pronounce all of said charges untrue 
General LOGAN not being in Marion at that time, nor having any knowledge of 
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persons leaving here (Marion) at the time for the southern army, all statements toe 
the contrary notwithstanding. 
J. M. CUNNINGHAM. 


W. R. TINKER. 
R. J. PULLEY. 

G. C. CAMPBELL. 
JOSHUA LOWE. 
GEO. W. LOWE. 
B. F. LOWE. 

Three of the persons whose names are signed here were a portion 
of the men who went South that are mentioned in these charges 
against me. I have also the statement of a man by the name of Will- 
iam Cook, a highly respectable merchant who then resided in Marion, 
Williamson County : 

I, William Cook, live in Marion, Williamson County, Illinois; lived here at the 
outbreak of the rebellion, and hereby state that I am politically opens to Gen- 
eral LOGAN, but that he never at any time to my knowledge furnished means or 
encouragement to persons leaving here for the rebel army. 

WILLIAM COOK. 


These gentlemen were all democrats, who voluntarily made these 
statements and sent these letters to me. 

Mr. President, I desire now to call attention to this man Davis, 
whose statement they procured, who stated that I encouraged him to 
go South. Of this man I can only say that I do not remember to have 
ever seen him before the war. His whole statement, so far as it re- 
lates to me, is a lie. Of his character I can only say that at the time 
he was hired, as I understood he was, to make this statement, the 
editorof the Shawneetown Mercury, Mr. Lusk, areputable gentleman, 
who still resides in Illinois, who seems to have known him, spoke of 
him as follows: 

We have had an opportunity of learning the character of this man Davis. To 
begin with, he is one of the most worthless of our race, and generally makes his odd 
change selling liquor to negroes and fiddling at their balls at $5 per night. He is 
from the rebel army, and isready to swearor do tho bidding of their sympathizers. 

In order, however, to further show the baseness of these charges, I 
here append the letters of Captain Cunningham (or Hybert Cunning- 
ham) and others who are referred to in these statements. 

Captain Cunningham, after the war, settled in the State of Missis- 
sippi; seeing these charges, he wrote me the following letter, which 
speaks for itself : 

Scoosa, Mississippi, October 15, 1866. 

Deak Sir: I have just seen an article accusing you of assisting me in recruit- 
ing men for the southern army, furnishing means, &c. Allow me here to state 
that such is an infamous lie. You neither furnished means or word of encourage 
ment, but simply said to R. R. Kelly to not be hasty about going South, (April, 
1861,) to weigh the matter well, &c. You never knew that I had any intention. 
of going South, nor did I write until about one hour before I did go, and then wert 
as a recruit in —— Thorndike Brooks’s company, and never recruited a single 


man for the southern army. I write this statement because it is just. Shoui¢ 
have written sooner, but never saw the article until now. 


Yours, as ever, 
HYBERT B. CUNNINGHAM. 

JOHN A. LOGAN. 

The person referred to was one Robert R. Kelly, who was then 
stopping at J. M. Cunningham’s, my father-in-law. This man Kelly 
was then recently from Missouri and was very violent in his denuncia- 
tions of the North, and spoke of going South to enter the rebel army. 
I spoke to him probably on more than one occasion, as mentioned by 
Captain Cunningham, in order to dissuade him from a rash act. 

In this connection also I read the letter of Abraham H. Morgan, a 
very worthy young man who was an intimate friend of Captain Cun- 
ningham, both being young, not over eighteen years at the time they 
entered the rebel army: 

CARBONDALE, October 16, 1866. 

I, A. H. Morgan, of Carbondale, Lilinois, do hereby certify that I differ with 
General LoGaN in politics; that I wasin the southern army under Captain Thorn- 


dike Brooks, of Illinois, in General Cheatham’s command. Left Illinois with H. B. 
Cunningham (General LoGAn’s brother-in-law)— 


He is the Captain Cunningham I have referred to— 


with other young men of this and Williamson Counties, Illinois, who composed 
Brooks’s company ; and further, that I testify to the truth of Mr. Cunningham’s 
statement ; and further, that General LOGAN never furnished means nor encourage- 
ment to any of us, neither was he in Marion at the time we started from that place. 
This statement I make without General LoGAn’s knowledge ; do so in justice to 
him, and to refute the slanderous charge made against him. 

A. H. MORGAN. 


Then afterward it was also charged in 1866, during the canvass, 
that Captain Cain, of Saline County, with his company, refused to 
join my regiment (the Thirty-first Illinois Volunteers) because they 
had no confidence in my loyalty to the Government. I here append 
the statement of Captain Cain, made at that time, in answer to the 
Cairo Democrat, where these vile slanders and persecutions against 
me originated, it being a vile rebel sheet, which pursued me with 
fiendishness that was then unparalleled : 

BANKSTON, SALINE County, ILLINoIs, October 29, 1866. 
Editor Era: 


I have just seen an article, published in the Cairo Democrat, charging General 
Joun A. LOGAN with disloyalty, in which my name was used to prove that my 
company (being one of the Thirty-first Illinois) had refused to go into the regiment 
because the men feared that General LoGaN was raising a regiment for the southern 
army. My name was used without my knowledge or permission, and I would 
state the charge made is false and untrue, and hope that you will give place to 
this in your paper that the honest people of the district may know how the above 
paper gets its evidence against the loyal men of the country. 3 tcam 


Yours, truly, 

This man, Captain J. Y. Cain, did join my regiment, and was very 
seriously wounded at the battle of Fort Donelson, on account of 
which wound he had to leave the service. He was then and ever 
has been one of my devoted friends. 





1881. 


Bat, sir, it did not stop there. In 1868 I was again nominated for 
Congress by the republican party. Some unscrupulous persons went 
into the poor-house at Cairo, Illinois, and procured a statement from 
an old wretched panper by the name of Wheatley, by paying him 
money as I was informed and which was afterward admitted by 
Wheatley himself, and this is the statement now published in this 
Pennsylvania paper. The statement was to the effect that I had re- 
cruited men in Williamson County for the rebel army and marched 
them to the Ohio River, naming Captain Cunningham, Lowe, and 
others as of the number, whose statements I have already read. He 
also stated that at the battle of Belmont he and Cunningham chased 
me and captured my horse. 

This is the statement upon which all this stuff has gone to the 
country. In answer to this infamous statement I say that I never 
saw this man Wheatley—never up to this hour in my life; never 
heard of him in any way whatever except through this lying, slan- 
derous statement that he made. Nor did I in any manner whatever 
have any knowledge, directly or indirectly, of the raising or recruit- 
ing of the company mentioned by him, or any other company, part 
of company, or person for the Thirteenth Tennessee Regiment, or 
any other regiment or part of regiment for the confederate army. 
His whole affidavit and statement, in every part, word, and sentence, 
so far as it relates to me, is a base lie. 

He says he and Captain Cunningham chased me at Belmont and 
captured my horse. There are many soldiers yet living that were at 
the battle of Belmont and know this statement to be false. Among 
them General Grant, General McClernand, and in fact the whole com- 
mand. I ~ never chased by rebels at Belmont or anywhere else, 
and you will never find a rebel who will say, if he is an honest man, 
that he ever chased me anywhere. 

As I said, I was never chased by rebels at Belmont or elsewhere, 
never had a horse captured there or elsewhere. 

That ended these slanders at that time; but in 1875 it became nec- 
essary, I presume, before my canvass in 1876, to revamp these state- 
ments and put them afloat again. In a discussion here in the Senate 
an intimation was made of this kind by a Senator who is not now 
present, and in fact not now a member of this body. The New York 
World then took this old false statement of Wheatley and published 
it. I had taken no pains to trouble myself about the matter. I have 
not read a letter here that I have ever asked for, and they are all 
from democrats, many of them leading democrats, too, that know all 
about the facts. Seeing this statement in the New York World I 
wrote a letter to the New York World and at the same time I wrote a 
letter to Thorndike Brooks, who, when the confederate army surren- 
dered, was lieutenant-colonel of one of the Tennessee regiments, the 
same man who raised these troops in Williamson County, Illinois. He 
then resided in Baltimore and was a merchant there. I had not seen 
him from the time I met him in Marion long before he went into the 
confederate service. I knewhim there. He lived there at the time; 
but from that day I have not seen the man. I wrote him anote ask- 
ing him the facts in reference tothis man Wheatley. I did notknow 
anything about Wheatley. I addressed the following letter to the 
New York World: 

To the Editor of the World : 


Sir: In your issue of the 16thinstant was published a statement based upon a pee. 
tended affidavit of one John Wheatley, stating in substance that I “had” recruited 
a number of men in Williamson County, Illinois, at the beginning of the late war. 
for the southern confederacy ; that I marched to the Ohio River and then desert 
them, &c. Ihave no knowledge whatever of Mr. Wheatley, except through his 
false affidavit, never having seen him. If he ever resided in Williamson Count 
Iam not aware of it. This base and false statement of his was published in ilk. 
nois several years ago, and at the time wholly refuted by men of standing in the 
country, who declared every one of his statements to be utterly false. I under- 
stood at the time that this affidavit was procured from a man in one of the poor- 
houses in Illinois, by the name of Wheatley, for a consideration, and afterward 
denied by the same man. I had omett that no one would again think of putting 
this base fabrication before the public, but inasmuch as it has been done, I pre- 
sume you will not refuse to publish a refutation of it mado by a gentleman whose 
knowledge of the facts are such that his statements cannot be questioned. I refer 
to Colonel Thorndike Brooks, of Baltimore, who recruited the men referred to b 
Wheatley, and commanded them during the war. He was raised in Maryland, 
removed to Williamson County, Illinois, a short time before the war, and is now a 
merchant in Baltimore, well known in that city. I therefore ask, as an act of 
os to me, that you publish this note, with the letter of Colonel Brooks appended, 
n as conspicuous a part of your paper as you did the false statements inst me. 
Very respectfully, 


MARCH 31, 1875. 


Now follows Colone] Thorndike Brooks’s letter to me, a man whom 
I had not seen for nearly fifteen years, and the person who did recruit 
these men, and who did serve in the confederate army during the 
war. Here is his statement: 


JOHN A. LOGAN. 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND, March 27, 1875. 

Dear Sir: Your letter of this date is received, and in reply to your request for 
@ vindication at my hands I will state that I have the statement published in the 
New York World, and copied into other papers, purporting to be an affidavit made 
by one “John Wheatley,” in substance as follows: 

“John G. Wheatley deposes that he was one of seventy men recruited for the 
confederate army by JoHN A. LOGAN; that the said LOGAN conducted the recruits 
from Williamson County, Illinois, under cover of night, to a place on the Ohio 
River, where they crossed into Kentucky to a the confederate army ; that LoGaN 
chose this crossing-place in order to avoid Union troops stationed at Cairo; that 
Locan left the recruits at the river for the purpose of going back for more, promis- 
ing faithfully to join the first in a few days, and then command the regiment in 
the confederate service.” 

I wish to 4 that said affidavit is a lie throughout. The only body of men ever 
taken from Williamson County, ag ep the confederate army, that I know of, 
were those that went with me. With the-recruiting of these, or sending off, you 
certainly had nothing todo. Said “Wheatley” was never in Iliaois that I know 
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of before the war. I joined the southern cause believing it the right one, and have 
never changed my opinion on that point; however, not believing any good can be 
accomplished by propagating lies or withholding the truth, I have written you this 
letter as requested. 
Respectfully, yours, 
THORNDIKE BROOKS, 
Late Lieutenant-Colonel O. 8. A. 

Hon. Joun A. LOGAN. 

Here was theman whocommanded thetroops; whohad not changed 
his opinions ; a man who was then a confederate and still insisted 
that he was right; and after he states to the world that these things 
were lies and that he was the man himself, still] I am pursued with 
this vile slander and falsehood. 

In 1879 a person by the name of Lowe, of the House of Represent- 
atives, in some manner was interviewed by a newspaper reporter 
and by that means started up this slander again. By his interview 
the number that I should have recruited for the rebel army in Illi- 
nois was increased to three regiments. The citizens of Marion and 
vicinity, without regard to political parties, sent me unasked a state- 
ment which I have not heretofore used for the reason that I did not 
desire to use anything to defend my reputation for loyalty, but inas- 
much as the insinuation was made in the Senate Chamber I desire 
to put these facts upon record where they will endure as long as time 
shall last, and when I am dead and gone my children will have a 
vindication of my reputation toturn to. These statements were sent 
me at a time when Lowe was made to state that which he nor any 
one else could have known, and I will read them. First is a state- 
ment from a man by the name of Spencer Blankenship, who lived at 
Marion, Williamson County, Illinois, who entered the confederate 
service from there and came back after the war was over : 

No. 1 A. 
Marion, WILLIAMSON County, ILLINOIs, May 10, 1879. 


I, Spencer Blankenship, do hereby certify that I was a member of the company 
that left Williamson County to join the rebel army in May, 1861, and I am weil 
acquainted with General JoHn A. LOGAN, and was at the breaking out of tho re- 
bellion ; and having in the last month or so seen it repeatedly charged in various 
newspapers throughout the country that he aided and advised us to take such step, 
I deem it but justice to him to say that the samo is in every respect false an 
untrue. And I further certify at the time we left Marion LOGAN was not here, 


nor had he been for some days. 
SPENCER BLANKENSHIP. 


Following that is a letter from M. C. Campbell, a leading merchant 
of Marion, Williamson County. He writes: 


No. 2 A. 
Manion, ILL., May 10, 1879. 
Dear Sir: I seo from the pepe that you are accused of raising or help raisin 
men forthe southern army. This I know to be false; for I know you were no’ 
here when the men left here for the South, and I know when you came back here 
you said they were fools for going and if you had of been here you would of tried 
to kept them from going South, and you wanted me to go back and see if I could 
not get H. B. Cunningham out and come home, and I told you I could not, for he 
had been mustered in; and you said it would ruin him, and that I ought to of kept 
him from going. I then went from here to Paducah, and from there to Union City, 
where the men were mustered in, and I know that you told me that it was best 
thing could be done if I could get him out of the confederate army. You wanted 
me to go in and help raise a regiment for the Union Army, and I told you I would 
not do it, but finally told you if you intended to raise a regiment I would help you, 
and that John H. White, who was our county clerk, that he would be a man 
and make a good lieutenant-colonel, and that I would talk to White about the 
same for you; and I know of my own knowledge you had nothing to do with rais- 
ing or encouraging men for the southern army, and that was Sones did 
not want any person to let you know he was going South to join the army, for he 
said you would be opposed to him going into the southern army, and if you need a 
affidavit to these facts write me and I will make one. 
Yours, truly, 
M. C. CAMPBELL. 
JOHN A. LOGAN. 


I never wrote him, never answered his letter; I never made use of 
it before. So also was written me a letter by A. C. Hillman, a man 
well known in the country, a man who knows all about what he says: 

No. 3 A. 
SOUTHERN ILLINOIS NORMAL UNIVERSITY, 
Carbondale, Jackson County, linois, April 29, 1879. 

My Dear Sir: Besides the party that went from Williamson County, Dlinois, to 
the confederate army, there was also a party that went from Jefferson County, Lili- 
nois, numbering about fifteen, recruited by ex-Sheriff Bagwell, who went with 
them and was killed in the battle of Shiloh. ‘ 

This party we suppose must be one of Lowe’s companies. 

He is speaking of the statement that got into the papers through 
an interview with Mr. Lowe. 


Being cognizant of the facts connected with that party, and having also fre- 
quently conversed with members of the ompeey since the war, I can positively 
state you knew nothing of the company until it was mustered into the confederate 
service, and of course could not have given it any encouragement or assistance. 


Trul , 
ae A. C, HILLMAN. 
Hon. Joun A. LOGAN. 


He is a reputable man in that country, a man who knows what he 
says about it, and I could give the reasons why he does know if it was 
necessary. These, as I stated, were all democrats, not a republican 
among them. Here is a letter from George W. Rearden, a reputable 
gentleman of Illinois. As I am getting alittle tired I will ask the Clerk 
to read it. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

No. 4A. 


To the Editor of the Globe-Democrat: 


I see in the Globe-Democrat of this morning that in the controversy between Sen- 
ator Jonun A. LOGAN and Mr. Lowe, of Alabama, Mr. Lowe sought to cast a reflec- 


Sant Louis, April 29, 1879. 
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tion upon Senator LOGAN by insinuating that LocAN was instrumental in sending 
men from Southern Illinois South for the —- of forminga regiment for LoGAn’s 
command in the southernarmy. Now, the insinuation is so absurd that I feel it 
is but = General Locan to repeat a conversation that passed between LOGAN 
and myself. 

I howe known General LoGaN intimately for nearly thirty years. 

I donot remember the exact dates, but it was just about the time a few persons 
did go South from Southern Illinois and joined the Thirteenth Tennessee Regi- 
ment in the confederate army at Union City, Tennessee, I think in 1861, and I 
heard LoGAN regret that any one should act so unwisely as those men. I know 
from conversation with LOGAN that it was impossible for him to sympathize with 
their movement. I was residing in Cairo, Illinois, and was going to Springfield to 
attend the United States district court at Carbondale, Illinois. LoGaN got on the 
train, also going to Springfield of course. At that time there was no other subject 
to talk about but the then threatened rebellion on the part of the South. At that 
time LOGAN was a member of Congress, and an enthusiastic democrat. I was a 
whig, and we had fought many hard battles politicglly. Yet we were warm per- 
sonal friends. 3 

After we had arrived at Springfield, Illinois, and during our stay at the hotel 
together, LOGAN said to me, ‘‘George, I have not told any one my plans, but I will 
tell you what I am pas do, as I think I may want to use you. In a few 
days Iam going to Washington to attend Congress, and I may go from there to 
Richmond, Virginia, to see those people and find out what they want. If they 
want anything that is reasonable, I 1 use every effort in Congress to satisfy 
them and keep peace; but if they are unreasonable in their demands and show a 
disposition to want to disrupt this Government, I will return to Washington and 
write you a letter at once to raise a company for my regiment, for I will raise a 
regiment, into the war, and fight them to the bitter end,” which programme he 
most faithfully carried out, for within a few weeks from that time he was in Cairo, 
Illinois, with a regiment of 1,100 men, and the country knows the balance. 

GEO. W. REARDEN. 


Mr. LOGAN. At the same time that this statement was being 
published all over the country, the people of Marion, where this com- 
pany was raised and where I formerly resided, as I said before in 
reference to these other letters, without my solicitation sent me a 

aper which I will present. It is a very small town, but few people 

iving in it; a country village. The prominent citizens of Marion, 
composed of merchants and leading men of the town, men who re- 
sided there at that time and who reside there now, and nren of repute 
and good standing, sent me the following statement which I never 
used before, and I ask that it be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


No. 5 A. 
Fourteen reputable citizens, about one-half democrats and one-half republicans. 


MARION, WILLIAMSON CoUNTY, ILLINOIS, 
May 7, A. D. 1879. 

We, the undersigned, citizens of Marion and vicinity for twenty-five years last 
ast, do hereby certify that we were well acquainted with JoHN A. LOGAN at the 

peng. one of the rebellion, and having within the last month seen it repeatedly 
— newspapers throughout the country that he raised a company for the 
rebel army in this, Williamson County, we deem it but justice to him to say that 
to our personal knowledge, and as we each verily believe, he had nothing whatever 
to do with raising any nang = the rebel army in this county, nor did he in 
any way exert his infinence to that end. And that we were also acquainted with 
Thorndike Brooks, who has made a statement of LoGAN’s non-connection with 
raising a company in this county, and that we believe the same to be correct in 
every particaiar, said statement of Brooks paneling ee March 27, 1875. 

FRANK M.GOODALL, B. F. LOWE. 
W.M. MITCHELL,P.M. J. B. BAINBRIDGE, merchant. 
. W. ARD. A. B. HENDRICKSON. 

WM. E. WILEY. 
J. H. M 


W. P. GOODALL. 
J. H. MANTER. 
ROBERT T. PULLEY. 


F. M. WESTBROOK. 
M. C, CAMPBELL. 
JOHN GOODALL. 
STATE OF ILLINOIS, WILLIAMSON COUNTY, 8s: 


F. M. NORMAN. 

I, W. H. Ewbanks, clerk of the county court in and for said county, in said State, 
do hereby certify that the persons whose names appear to the foregoing certificate 
are upright, truthful men, and any statement they might make would be entitled 
to full faith and credit. 

In testimony whereof I hereto set my hand and affix the seal of said court at 
Marion, this 8th day of May, A. D. 1879. 


[SEAL] W. H. EWBANKS, 


County Clerk. 


Mr. LOGAN. Mr. President, from the county of Jackson, an adja- 
cent county, where I raised a part of my regiment, the citizens of 
Marphysborough and Carbondale, the leading men of both parties, 
democrats and republicans, sent me the following statements : 


No.6 A. 


Twenty-nine reputable citizens of Jackson County, adjoining Williamson County, 
where I raised a part of my regiment. 


We whose names are hereto subscribed, citizens of Jackson County, Southern 
Illinois, and well es with General Joun A. LOGAN, hereby declare any 
aes false which asserts that he at any time raised troops for the southern 
confederacy. 

We also declare false and without foundation the statement in reference to this 
matter ae have been made by Colonel Lowe, of Alabama. 

We further state, as our opinion, that any man who will reaffirm this slander— 
which has been shown to be false by the only persons who did join the southern 
army from Ilinois—is a willful liar and defamer. 

0. J. LEVAN. 

JOE P. ROBARTS. 
WILLIAM BAGWELL. 
A. J. HIGHTOWER. 

R. W. WATSON. 


W.J. MURPHY. 
CHARLES RITTER. 
BEN. F. STROH. 
LOUIS RITTER. 
NICH. BAMBERGER. 


BENJ. SMITH. A. H. WHIPKEY. 

B. F. WILL. GEO. E. ZIMMERMAN. 
JOHN W. JACOBS. C. A. PELLET. 

JEFF. JENKINS. M. W. SHAW. 


W. H. BAUSCHER. 
JOE P. HAMILTON. 
WM. A. SAYLOR. 
M. C. WHITE. 

W. S. MURPHY. 


D. 8. DAVIS, city clerk. 
P. M. POST. 

WM. F. ROBINS. 

WM. T. ROLENS. 
SAM’L BROWN. 
THOS. HOLT. 
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No.7 A. 
Fifty reputable citizens of Jackson County. 
We, the undersigned, citizens of Jackson County, Southern Illinois, well ac- 
uainted with General Joun A. LoGaN, hereby declare false and without the 

shadow of a foundation the statement purporting to be by Colonel Lowe, of Ala- 
bama, in reference to said LOGAN’s raising troops in Southern Illinois for the south- 
ern confederacy. We further declare false any and every statement which asserts 
that said LoGaN raised or aided in raising any troops for theconfederate army. We 
also give it as our opinion that any man who willreaffirm that slander after the proof 
given of its falsity is a willful defamer and unworthy to be treated as a gentle- 
man. S. E. NORTH. LEWIS W. MARTIN. 

CYRUS THOMAS. OLIVER T. PRICKETT. 

WILLIAM HADLEY. D. L. WARD. 

J. M. MORGAN. ISAAC CLEMENTS. 

THOMAS G. MATHEWS. J.H. BARTON. 

GEORGE L. BOWYEN. JOHN M. DAVIS. 

W. T. HYRES. W. P. RODDEN. 

JEFFERSON PHELPS. C. A. SHEPPARD. 

F. R. WAGGONER. J. M. RICHART. 

SIMEON WALKER, P.M. H. F. CAMPBELL. 

E. J. INGERSOLL. J.S. CAMPBELL. 

JOHN S. BRIDGES. J. M. SCURLOCK. 

SAMUEL F. BROWN. H. W. COUGHAM. 

A. F. BRIDGES. O. BARBOUR. 
F, A. PRICKETT. 
J. H. CRANDALL. 
CHARLES F. PRICKETT. 
S. G. HINDMAN. 
RALPH RABOURN. 
J. M. GREEN. 


JAMES M. PRICKETT. 
R. KIRKHAM. 
HENRY BUCKLES. 


J. W. TOWLER. E. H. SYKES. 

A. B. MORRISON. A.BARTHOLOMEW. 

E. H. BRUSH. W. H. BAIRD. 

E. HINDMAN. WILLIAM W. MESLA. 

JAMES ROBERTS, M.D. EDWARD BROWN. 
No.8 A. 


Eighteen reputable citizens of Jackson County. 


We whose names are hereto subscribed, citizens of Jackson County, Southern 
Tllinois, and well acquainted with General Jonn A. Locan, hereby declare any 
an false which asserts that he at any time raised troops for the southern 
co. eracy. 

We also declare false and without foundation the statement in reference to this 
matter purporting to have been made by Colonel Lowe, of Alabama. 

We further state as our opinion, that any man who will reaftirm this slander— 


which has been shown to be false by the only persons who did join the southern 
army from Illinois—is a willful liar and defamer. 


CHARLES KIRKHAM. WM. BRADLEY, jr. 
J.M. HAMILTON. WM. BRADLEY, sr. 
B. F. SAMS. JAS. W. HALL. 
JAMES BRADLEY. W. C. ETHERTON. 
DAN. W. MORRIS. ROBT. W. HAMILTON. 
JOHN L. OZBURN. CHARLES M. BRADLEY. 
J. E. BLANCHARD. DON JOHNSON. 
P. G. BROOKMAN. W. T. INGRAM. 
M. G. PARSONS. O. L. MAHONEY. 

These statements were sent, as I said, on account of the person who- 
had this interview getting it suggested to the country in some way, 
whether intentionally or not I do not know nor do I care, and I did 
not use them for the reason that I thought my conduct in this coun- 
try had been sufficiently conspicuous as far as the war was concerned 
to refute in and of itself all statements of that kind. But I find that 
whenever a little fling is made by some man—I will not say without 
regard to truth, but some man very reckless in the manner of his re- 
marks—then every democratic paper in the country comes flooded 
with these old lies again, the same old statements that have been 
refuted time and again. Soitwasthen. A few days ago a remark 
was made as I said by the Senator from ee [Mr. Hit] in which 
he intimated that the people of the South had read my speeches that 
were on the line in which they acted. I then said to him it was false— 
not that they had not read‘my speeches; perhaps they had; [ donot 
know. If they did read them, they found very good reading in the 
most of them. But that was sufficient to start the democratic press 
sonra and yelping again on my track with these old lies and slan- 
ders. Then I thought that I would put on record the truth about 
this whole matter for a purpose which I will state before I conclude. 

The Senator from Georgia in fact withdrew his remarks before he 
sat down, and said he accepted my statement; but the —— of 
Marion, where this thing occurred, again voluntarily sent me the fol- 
lowing statement in answer to Senator HILL, and although there are 
some pretty strong remarks in it I will have it read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

No.9 A. 
Twenty-two reputable citizens of Williamson County. 
Marion, ILi1Nolis, April 4, 1881. 
Dear Sir: We, the undersigned, citizens of Mariof and Williamson County, 
seeing the assertions and intimations made by Senator Hitt, of Georgia, in the 
United States Senate, March 30, that you made disloyal speeches in aot of the 
country in 1860-’61, we wish to say we have been personally acquainted with you 
for the last twenty-five or thirty years, and have heard or most all of your 


prominent speeches made at that time, and such assertions made by Senator HI 
are false in every respect. ( 
If it was necessary, hundreds of our best citizens, regardless of political feelings,, 
would certify to such being false. 
JOS. W. HARTWELL, att'y. J. B. BAINBRIDGE, merchant. 
S.C. MOONEYHAM. W. H. EUBANKS, county clerk. 


F. M. NORMAN. N. B. CALVERT. 
JOHN A. ENSMINGER. VANCLEVE HENDRICKSON. 
A. M. ASKEW. J. H. MANTER, express agent. 


E. L. DENNISON, M. D. 
ADISON REECE. 
ROB’T J. PULLEY. 
OLIVER DAVIS. 
F. M. WESTBROOK. 
¥F. M. GOODALL. 

Hon. Joun A. Locan, Washington, D. C. 


M. C, CAMPBELL. 
JOHN GOODALL, 

W. J. SPILLER. 

GEO. W. LAMASTER. 
GEO. W. GODDARD. 
J. W. SAMUELS. 





1881. 


Mr. LOGAN. This was sent to me several days ago, signed by the 
prominent people of that town, democrats and republicans. 

I apologize to the Senate, Mr. President, for taking their time in 
reference to a matter personal to myself; but, as I said, these vile 
slanders have been sent broadcast until I and some of my friends 
thought it was time for me to put on record a refutation of them. I 
have never heretofore made answer to them except as I have shown 
here. I have only answered them by my conduct in’ war and in 
peace; but I put this refutation on record for this purpose: First, 
as I said, that my children after me may not have these slanders 
thrown in their faces without the power of dispelling or refuting 
them ; I put them on this record that they may endure in this Senate 
Chamber so that they may be a notice to Senators of all parties and 
all creeds that hereafter while I am here in this Senate no insinuation 
of that kind will be submitted to by me. This, sir, is all. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, I believe I was present and heard 
the discussion between the honorable Senator who has just taken 
his seat and my colleague, in which the expressions were dropped by 
my rr to which allusion has been made by the Senator from 
Illinois. . My recollection is that they grew out of some remarks that 
were made by the honorable Senator from Illinois about some of the 
supposed inconsistencies in the record of my colleague, and that he 
retorted at the time by referring to these representations of what 
we had understood to be the substance of the speeches made by the 
Senator from Illinois. I think, as stated by the Senator from Illi- 
nois, my colleague expressed himself satisfied after having heard the 
explanations of the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. LOGAN. I stated, so that it might go in my remarks, that he 
qualified it when he said it. I had the statement read referring to 
him, although it contained some strong remarks about him, because 
they were part of the statement sent to me. I know the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. Hii] accepted my statement at the time, and I 
put that remark in what I said as I went along. 

Mr. BROWN. That was my recollection, and as my colleague is 
absent, I simply felt it my duty to‘say that I know he had no pur- 
pose to do injustice to the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. LOGAN. I do not claim that he had. 

Mr. BROWN. The Senator from Illinois having been, as he said, 
at a former period a rather ultra democrat, and, while taking part 
in the discussion on the slavery question, having been, I believe, in 
rather an advanced position on the execution of the fugitive-slave 
law and other matters that we gave him great praise for in that day, 
and I now think he did right under the law as it was then, I suppose 
those facts and circumstances led our people naturally to look out 
for any remarks that might be made by him; and our newspapers 
may have misrepresented his position. I am now satisfied they did. 
I have heard the Senator’s statement with great interest, and I take 
pleasure in saying—for I had some idea before that there was some 
shadow of truth in this report—that I think his vindication is full, 
complete, and conclusive, 

I recollect very well during the war, when I was governor of my 
State and the Federal Army was invading it, to have had a large 
force of militia aiding the confederate army, and that General Lo- 
GAN was considered by us as one of the ablest, most gallant, and skill- 
ful leaders of the Federal Army. We had occasion to feel his power 
and we learned to respect him, and I am very glad to hear his state- 
ment in defense, if he chooses to call it such, and I know our ple 
will be very glad to do him full justice. I have nodoubt if my colleague 
were present he would cheerfully concur in what I have stated. 

Mr. BECK. Mr. President, I have not heard all the speech of the 
Senator from Illinois, [Mr. LoGaN, ] but the other day when in a very 
good-natured way he referred to something that had occurred when I 
first went into the House of Representatives, I said to him that 
perhaps there were some old lies told about him that should lead him 
not to place so much confidence in what had been said of me without 
a knowledge of the facts. I desire to say in this connection that at 
e time when I was kept out of the House for some time, as the 

enator knows, on account of my connection with a gentleman who 
had been Vice-President and a candidate for the Presidency, a great 
many = were said to me about the Senator from Illinois, and 
supposing I would look into records of gentlemen, I was referred to 
many acts and speeches of his. As I said the other day, I never 
proposed to go into such things and never have done so, but at that 
time General Frank Blair was here and I submitted many of the 
papers I received to him—I never thought of using any of them— 
and I remember the remark that he made to me, “ BECK, JOHN LOGAN 
was one of the hardest fighters of the war; and when many men 


who were seeking to whistle him down the wind because of his | Blair, 


politics when the war began were snugly fixed in safe places he was 
taking his life in his hand wherever the danger was J come nel and I 
tore up every paper I got and burnt it in the fire before his eyes. 
Mr. DAWES. Mr. President, I do not know that anything which 
can be said on this side would be of any consequence to the Senator 
from Illinois in this matter ; but I came into the House of Represent- 
atives at the same session that the Senator did; he was at that time 
one of the most intense of democrats and I was there with him when 
the rebellion first took root and manifested itself in open and fla- 
— war; and I wish to say as a republican of that day, when the 
nator from Illinois was a democrat, that at the earliest possible 
moment when the republican party was in anxiety as to the position 
of the northern democracy on the question of forcible assault on the 
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Union, nothing did they hail with more delight than the early stand 
which the Senator from Illinois, from the democratic side of the 
House, took upon the question of resistance to the Government of the 
United States. I feel that it is right that I should state that he was 
among the first, if not the very first, of the northern democrats who 
came out and openly declared, whatever may have been their opinion 
about the doctrines of the republican party, that when it came to a 
question of forcible resistance they should be counted on the side of 
the Government and in co-operation with the republican party in the 
attempt to maintain its authority. 

I am very glad, whether it may be of any service or not, to bear 
this testimony to the early stand the Senator from Illinois took while 
he was still a democrat and the large influence he exerted upon the 
northern democracy, which kept it from being involved in the condi- 
tion and in the work of the southern democracy at that time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Buarr in the chair.) The ques- 
tion is on the motion of the Senator from Ohio[Mr. PENDLETON] to 
postpone indefinitely. 

Mr. DAWES. I hope we shall now take a vote on the pending 
resolution. 

Mr. HARRIS. I move to lay the resolution of the Senator from 
Massachusetts on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Tennessee moves 
to lay the resolution of the Senator from Massachusetts on the table. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Pending that motion, I believe we have re- 
ceived a message from the President of the United States communi- 
cating to us important matters for our business transactions, and 
therefore I move that the Senate proceed ‘to the consideration of 
executive business. 

Mr. CONKLING. May I inquire of the Senator from Missouri did 
he say he had received a message from the President ? 

Mr. COCKRELL. The Senate had. 

Mr. CONKLING. Oh! 

Mr. COCKRELL. All confidential communications from the Presi- 
dent are sent to the other side of the Chamber. 

Mr. CONKLING. I supposed the Senator had been the special 
recipient of this from the tremulous way in which he spoke of it. 
(Laughter. ] 

Mr. COCKRELL. On the motion to proceed to the consideration 
of executive business I ask for the yeas and nays. . 

, The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. ANTHONY, (when his name was called.) I am paired on this 
question with the Senator from Georgia who is absent, [Mr. HILu.] 

Mr. BECK, (when his name was called.) Iam paired with the Sen- 
ator from Maine, [Mr. Hatx.] I would vote “yea” if Iwas not so 
paired. I will not announce my pair any more to-day. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia, (when Mr. CAMDEN’s name was 
called.) My colleague [Mr. CAMDEN] is paired with the Senator from 
Wisconsin, [Mr. SAWYER. ] 

Mr. BROWN, (when the name of Mr. Hit, of Georgia, was called.) 
- a (Mr. Hix1] is still paired with the Senator from Rhode 
Island, [Mr. ANTHONY.] I make the announcement for the day. 

Mr. HARRIS, (when Mr. JAcKSON’s name was called.) My col- 
league [Mr. JACKSON] is necessarily absent from the Chamber to-day. 
He is paired with the Senator from Iowa, [Mr.McD1LL.] If he were 
present, my colleague would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. PLATT, of Sew York, — his name was called.) I desire 
to announce for the day that Lam paired with the Senator from Cali- 
fornia, [Mr. FARLEY. ] 

Mr. PLUMB, (when his name was called.) On this question I am 
paired with the Senator from Missouri, [Mr. VEsT.] 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. HAMPTON. I beg to announce that my colleague [Mr. But- 
LER] is paired with the Senator from ee (Mr. CAMERON. } 

Mr. COCKRELL. a colleague [Mr. Vest] is paired with the 
Senator from Kansas, [Mr. PLuMB.] I make the announcement now 
as my colleague may be absent some days on account of sickness in 
his family. 

The result was announced—yeas 20, nays 23; as follows: 

YEAS—20. 
Davis of W. Va., 
George, 


Groome, 
Hampton, 


Mo: ‘ 
Pendleton, 
Ransom, 
Slater. 


Bayard, 
—* 
Cockrell, 
Coke, 
NAYS—23. 

Hill of Colorado, 


H 

—— ; 
MeMillan, 
Mahone, 


ABSENT—33. 
Maxey, 

Miller, 

Platt of N. Y., 
Plamb, 
Rollins, 
Saulsbury, 


Alliso Mitchell, 
me orrill, 
Platt of Conn., 
Sew 
Sherman. 


Dawes, 
Edgerton, 
Ferry, 

8 
Fry ! 


nm, 
Hawley, 


Burnside, 
Cameron of Wis., 
Conger, 
Conkling, 


Garland, 

Grover, 

Hale, 

Hill of Georgia, 

Jackson, 

Jones of Florida, 

- las of Nevada, Saunders, 

Fair, er, 

Farley, MeDill ; Teller, 
So the motion was not agreed to. 


Anthony, 
Beck, 


Van 

Van Wyck, 
Voor 
Walker,” 


Williams 


Camden, 
Cameron of Pa., 
Davis of Lllinois, 
Edm 


junds, 
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Mr. DAWES. After so decisive a vote as that, I do not think there 
can be any question that we should take a vote on the resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion of the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Harris] to lay the resolution on the 
table. 

Mr. DAWES. I hardly thought after so decisive a vote as has just 
been taken that the motion would be pressed. 

Mr. COCKRELL. We do not want the trouble of withdrawing it; 
‘we may as well take tho vote. . i 

Several Senators. Let us have the yeas and nays on this motion. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania, (when his name wascalled.) On 
this question I am paired with the Senator from South Carolina, [ Mr. 
BUTLER. ] 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin, (when Mr. SAWYER’s name was 
called.) My colleague [Mr. SAWYER] is paired with the Senator from 
West Virginia, [Mr. CAMDEN. ] 

The roll-call having been concluded, the result was announced— 
yeas 18, nays 22; as follows: 


YEAS—18. 
Bayard, Gorman, Jonas, Pugh, 
Brown, Groome, Lamar, Ransom, 
Call, Hampton, McPherson, Slater. 
Cockrell, Harris, Morgan, 
Davisof W. Va., Johnston, Pendleton, 

NAYS—22. 
Allison, Dawes, Hill of Colorado, Morrill, 
Blair, Edgerton, Hoar, Platt of Conn., 
Burnside, Ferry, Ingalls, Sewell, 
Cameron of Wis., Frye, MeMillan, Sherman. 
Conger, Harrison, Mahone, 
Conkling, Hawley, Mitchell, 

ABSENT—36. 

Anthony, Farley, Kellogg, Saunders, 
Beck, Garland, Logan, Sawyer, 
Butler, George, MeDill, Teller, 
Camden, Grover, Maxey, ance, 
Cameron of Pa., Hale, Miller, Van Wyck, 
Coke, Hill of Georgia, Platt of N. Y., est, 
Davis of Illinois, Jackson, Plumb, Voorhees, 
Edmunds, Jones of Florida, Rollins, Walker 
Fair, Jones of Nevada, Saulsbury, Williams 


So the motion to lay on the table was not agreed to. ‘ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question recurs on the motion 
of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. PENDLETON] to indefinitely postpone 
the resolution. 

Mr.CALL. Mr. President, the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
DAWES] yesterday made the following remarks: 

I do not so far as I am concerned care at all, it is not so far as I am concerned the 
weight of a feather, whether this resolution be voted up or voted down; but what 
concerns me is the great question beyond that, swallowing up wares else, vital 
in the struggle to maintain the integrity and power and will of this Government 
that has been going on among the American a for twenty years against that 
fatal error, ——-i all phases and adopting all devices and resorting to all meth- 
ods if ee the will of the majority as it speaks through the Constitution and 
the laws of this land may be perverted and defied and trampled down. 

Again he said: 


Whether the majority be one cr one hundred thousand matters not; it is the 
decree of this Government that that majority is omnipotent under it, and he 
who refuses to obey that will sets himself up against his Government in a vain— 
I believe a vain, certainly an unholy—attempt to overthrow it. 

It has been asserted time and again in this Chamber that there was 
a constitutional majority demanding the passage of the resolution 
now before the Senate. I deny it, Mr. President; and I ask the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts not to engage in vague declamation and 
assertion, but to meet the argument against it with argument and 
reason. 

The honorable Senators from Massachusetts represent a State and 
a people famous throughout the world for their high appreciation and 
their profound knowledge of the laws that govern the intellectual 
processes which have accomplished the moral and material triumphs 
of this age. They owe it to Massachusetts and to her high character 
in the intellectual world that something more than mere declamation, 
than iteration and reiteration of the same proposition, should be made. 
I invite the attention of the honorable Senators from Massachusetts 
and other Senators who have so often affirmed that there was a con- 
stitutional majority for the resolution now pending to meet with argu- 
ment and reason the inquiries and propositions I shall submit to them 
here. 

First I ask the honorable Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. DAWES] 
is not a constitutional object for the exercise of the power of a con- 
stitutional majority, in the spirit and intendment of the Constitution, 
equally essential to make a constitutional majority on any question 
as the mere existence of the requisite number? I apprehend that 
there is but one answer to that question, and I invite the attention 
of the Senator and ask him if he proposes to affirm that the existence 
of a constitutional object is not as necessary as the mere requisite 
numbers? Then I will ask Senators upon the other side who main- 
tain that there is a constitutional majority upon the question of the 
passage of this resolution to elect the officers of the Senate, is it a 
constitutional object in the spirit and intendment of the Constitution 
for the exercise of the power of a majority to bestow the Senate 


offices for the purpose of carrying a State election in the interest of 
any party? I challenge the gentlemen upon the other side to assume 
the affirmative of that proposition. It has been asserted upon the 
floor of the Senate time and again that this resolution was proposed 
to be passed for a purpose, and that purpose not the convenience of 
the Senate but for the purpose of influencing an election now about 
to occur in the State of Virginia. I ask gentlemen who maintain the 
affirmative of that proposition which has been asserted here, is it 
constitutional to exercise the power of a majority for the purpose of 
influencing a party election in a State or any State election ? 

I ask again, to bring the contention down to the question and not 
to engage in vain assertion, was there ever a case before where a 
Senator for the first time acted in the Senate with a party and at the 
same time received the right of appointing or had all the valuable 
and lucrative offices of the Senate appointed in accordance with his 
interest and with his known desires? Was there ever a case before 
where the Senate was avowedly proposed to be organized for the pur- 
pose and in the interest of a party election then going on? Will the 
Senator from Massachusetts state any reasonable and proper hypoth- 
esis on which a Senator can for the first time act with a political 
party and at the same time receive from it the bestowal of lucrative 
offices? I ask further, may not a resolution otherwise constitutional 
become unconstitutional because of the intention with which it is 
passed, or the purpose and effect of it? As an instance of this propo- 
sition I submit the inquiry, would it not have been unconstitutional 
in 1861 to have elected a Sergeant-at-Arms and a Secretary of the 
Senate for the purpose and with the effect of encouraging secession 
and the dissolution of the Union? Would it not be unconstitutional 
to elect officers of the Senate either for the purpose or with the effect 
of encouraging or aiding a movement in any State of the Union for 
repudiation or a readjustment of her State debt? Is it not uncon- 
stitutional to elect officers of the Senate for the purpose or with the 
effect of aiding or encouraging any State or any party in the State to 
do anything which is not within the prescribed constitutional powers 
of Congress and of the Government of the United States? Is the re- 
adjustment of the debts of Virginia or the question of the election of 
@ governor, a Senator, and members of the Legislature of the State of 
Virginia within the powers of the Constitution and the Government 
of the United States? . 

Mr. President, I submit that we are not here for the purpose of 
vain declamation. Neither the Senator from Massachusetts nor my- 
self can make reason, nor can we dethrone the power of truth and 
substitute declamation for the processes of the human mind in dis- 
covering the truth. These propositions are necessary to be answered 
before the gentlemen upon the other side can maintain that this reso- 
lution is a constitutional resolution and that there is a constitutional 
majority for it. LIaffirm that when the object and the effect of a meas- 
ure are outside of the Constitution and inimical to it, it must be con- 
trary to the spirit and intendment and purpose of the Constitution, 
and there can be no constitutional majority to do that which the 
Constitution does not authorize and which is unfriendly to its spirit 
and its purposes. 

There is no authority in the Constitution for a constitutional ma- 
jority of the Senate to do anything for thé purpose of carrying a 
party election in any State or to do anything that is not within the 
limits of the prescribed powers and objects of the Constitution. 

In my judgment it is a disrespect to the Constitution and to the 
American people and to their great system of government and its 
beneficent purposes when the Senator from Massachusetts declaims 
here so often and so earnestly in favor of a constitutional majority on 
this question and the right of a constitutional majority to pass this 
resolution, intended, as is declared, not for the convenience of public 
business, but to influence the elections of Virginia and to do honor 
to the Senator from Virginia for his support of the republican party 
in the Senate. I acknowledge the duty of submission to a constitu- 
tional majority for a constitutional purpose; but an election in the 
State of Virginia for her Legislature, her governor, her judges, and 
her Senator, so far from being a constitutional purpose is directly 
prohibited by our Constitution and our form of government in the 
assertion that the powers of this Government shall be exercised for 
the objects prescribed in the Constitution, and you cannot say with 
truth that your resolution only proposes to elect a Sergeant-at-Arms 
and a Secretary of the Senate when you avow your main and dis- 
tinct purpose to be and when the necessary effect will be to effect 
that which the Constitution says you shall have no right to interfere 
in, to wit, the election, the free election, in the State of Virginia of 
her own State officers. It is that which makes this resolution en- 
tirely unconstitutional, it is its purpose and its effect. 

The honorable Senator from Massachusetts a few days ago, in the 
discussion which occurred here, denied a statement that I made, not 
resting upon my own authority but upon the statements of the con- 
testant and contestee in Congress, Messrs. Boynton and Loring, of 
Massachusetts, and of General B. F. Butler, of Massachusetts, and of 
the report of the special committee of investigation of which Mr. 
Wallace was chairman, when I was endeavoring to show that there 
was no reality in this matter of a free ballot and a fair count; that 
this proclamation of a new party, a coalition between the republic- 
ans and the Senator from Virginia to secure a free ballot and a fair 
count in the Southern States was a mere pretense; that the gentle- 
men who made it, the Senators from Massachusetts, came here from 
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a State that had no free ballot. I stated that there was according 
to the best estimate that could be found 130,000 or 140,000 adult 
white males disfranchised in their State. The proposition was denied 
as absurd; the calculation made by General Butler was said to be 
untrue. It was said that the ballot was free there; that it rested 
upon the consent of a majority of the people of Massachusetts. 

The Southern States were assailed because they were said to pre- 
vent by intimidation and violence a free ballot, and by some means 
prohibited a majority of people from exercising the franchise. The 
burden of the complaint was that every man was a brother, whatever 
his race or color, and therefore had equal rights; that there was some- 
thing divine in the power of the majority, and that upon that super- 
structure this Government was built. I asserted then that there was 
a freer ballot and a fairer count in the Southern States, a more widely 
extended ballot, than anywhere else in the world. 

In the special instance of Massachusetts the honorable gentlemen 
denied it. They said there was no man in Massachusetts who did 
not hoot and laugh at the statement; in General Butler’s brief of 
130,000 disfranchised persons they affirmed that it was utterly un- 
true. Iam here now to submit the figures to these honorable gen- 
tlemen and to ask them to come forward not with assertion but with 

roof. The statement which General Butler submitted to the other 

ouse, and which I read the other day in the contest between Boyn- 
ton and Loring, affirmed that there were, in 1875, 449,686 ratable 
polls; that there were of voters, native born, 231,842; of foreign born, 
69,271; that there were in the State, deducting 5,699 persons supposed 
to be under twenty-one years of age, in 1875, 449,686, and in 1878, 
490,158, from which he estimated by the rate of increase that there 
were 403,444 citizens of the United States in the State of Massachu- 
setts, 136,859 of whom, after allowing 4 per cent. of the total vote of 
the State for persons remaining away from the polls, were disfran- 
chised for other causes than criminality, idiocy, and insanity, the 
causes being illiteracy, failure to pay a tax, and pauperism. 

Ihold in my hand the census of the State of Massachusetts taken 
by authority in the year 1875. I propose to investigate by the light 
of that census and by the facts exhibited in that census how far the 
ballot is free and the count is fair in the State of Massachusetts. The 
Senators from Massachusetts cannot surpass me in respect for the 
high intellect, the great material progress, and the great charities 
which are exhibited by that State in its history and its present de- 
velopment. Isaid the Senators from Massachusetts representing that 
State and her laws under which this great development and this 
civilization had occurred have no right to come here and shake hands 
upon a pretended, a vain, and an improper coalition to create a free 
ballot and a fair count in other States by impugning the character 
and the honesty and the love of truth of the whole people, not of 
one but of many States. 

Let us see how Massachusetts stands. The Senators deny pointedly 
the statement to be true that there was anything like one hundred 
thousand or one hundred and thirty-nine thousand adult males in the 
State of Massachusetts disfranchised. What does the census say 
in 1875, to which you must add the increase of population up to 
1878, - date at which we were speaking? I read from the census, 
page 34: 

It will be seen that 351,113, or 214 per cent. of the whole population, are legal 
voters. Of the whole male population 44 per cent. are voters; 56 per cent., or 
449,686, are ratable polls. The naturalized voters compose 19.7 per cent., or 69,271, 
of the whole number of voters, and the number of native voters is 281,842, or 80.3 
per cent. of the whole number. 

The native-born voters constitute 47 +- z= cent. of the native-born males, and 
the naturalized voters 35 per cent. of the foreign-born males. 


The aliens or foreign-birth, that is of males over twenty years of age who have 
not been naturalized, number 79,136. 


Of the 297,997 native-born males over twenty years of age 281,842 are legal voters, 
while of the 161,888 foreign-born males over twenty-one years of age 69271, or 42 
per cent., are legal voters. , 

If the honorable Senators will add those two figures together of 
the native-born voters and the naturalized foreign-born voters they 
will find the exact figures stated in General Butler’s brief and by 
me of 351,000 voters in 1875, and the rest is the natural rate of in- 
crease according to the population of the State of Massachusetts. 
Not only that, but this is further confirmed by the census of 1870, 
which declares the whole number of all classes of male population 
twenty-one — and upward to be 398,157, and the number of male 
citizens at that date to be 312,770. So that it will be perceived that 
here is not only the authority of the census of Massachusetts for the 
exact statement that was made—that there were in the State of Mas- 
sachusetts in 1878 more than one hundred and thirty thousand peo- 
ple, citizens of Massachusetts, entitled to vote under the laws but for 
illiteracy, failure to pay a tax,and pauperism, who did not vote in 
the election of 1878—but we find still further that the number of 
voters in the election of 1878, as stated by General Butler, was 256,332. 


Table from Massachusetts census of 1875, pages 34, 94. 
OR aiied cn ot dln ces deedeUdstestbarivacvinscdsMadeccubisancauas 281, 842 
Increase to 1878 (estimated—not in census) 5, 
Foreign-born voters 
Increase (estimated to 1878) 
Native-born illiterates 


Note.—The above result ap 
foreign-born illiterates natu 
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which he puts down, on what authority I do not know, at 14,691. This will make 
the number of legal voters 403,479, of whom 256,332 voted in 1878, leaving 147,147 
persons who did not vote in 1878. 

The difference between 388,788 and 449,686 and increase, (estimated 
in 1878 to be 490,158,) who were not returned as voters in the census 
of 1875, who were disfranchised from some cause, either from laws 
of naturalization, from illiteracy, from non-taxpaying, pauperism, or 
from some cause—this ascertained number, affirmed by the census in 
the State of Massachusetts and by a reasonable estimate of increase, 
is 101,370 adult males. Now the Senators of Massachusetts are pro- 
claiming here a new crusade for a freer vote in the State of Virginia, 
when as stated by their own census there is only 44 per cent. of her 
entire male population who are voters, and 16,000 of her adult native- 
born males above the age of twenty-one years who are not allowed 
to vote under her laws, while there are of foreigners naturalized only 
42 per cent., or 69,271 are legal voters out of 161,885 foreign-born 
males over twenty years of age, leaving 92,613 persons of foreign birth 
who are not voters, and making, with the 16,000 native-born above 
the age of twenty years who are not voters, 108,614 adult males of her 
population who have no voice in her public affairs. This may be 
somewhat explained by the statement of the census of Massachusetts 
of 1875, which states as follows, (see page 94 :) 

Of the whole number of illiterates the balance, or 90,789, more than 86 per cent. 
of the whole, are over twenty-one years of age. The native-born illiterates num- 
ber 12,150, more than half being above twenty-one years of age. 

There are simply 42 per cent. of foreign-born males, otherwise cit- 
izens of Massachusetts, except that they have no right to vote, over 
weet years of age, of whom 69,271, nothing like a majority, scarcely 
a third, are not allowed to vote. What does thisshow? The amaz- 
ing fact that with her census declaring that there were 351,113 quali- 
fied voters in the State of Massachusetts in 1875, there was a State 
election in 1878 at which from one cause and another only 256,332 
votes were cast. 

In the election of 1876, an exciting presidential election in which 
the full vote must have been brought out, ont of 351,113 legal voters 
by their census of 1875 Hayes received 150,063 votes and Tilden 
108,777, and 92,273 did not vote. 

In the election for governor in 1879, which was an exciting elec- 
tion, Mr. Long received 122,751 votes, General Butler received 109,149 
votes, Adams received 9,989 votes, Eddy received 1,645 votes, all oth- 
ers received 108 votes ; total of votes cast, 243,642, less by 107,471 than 
the number of legal votes in 1875. (See Manual for the General 
Court, 1880, page 267.) 

The population in 1875 was 1,651,912, Thirty and a fraction was 
the rate of increase from 1865 to 1875. This makes 198,228 increase 
added to the 1,651,912, or 1,850,140 in 1879. One-fifth estimated as 
voters makes, in 1879, 370,028; less votes cast in 1879, 243,648, leaves 
126,380 who did not vote. 

Does that condition of things authorize a crusade pon other States, 
the building up of a party for the purpose of extending the ballot 
somewhere else, for the purpose of enabling the majority to rule in 
other States, for the purpose of establishing qualifications and con- 
ditions which create and substitute a new power in and over the 
States in this respect in the re of the virtue and religion and 
character of their own people? That is the argument. The Senator 
from Massachusetts can make it, but he cannot escape in the eye of . 
reason; he cannot escape in the critical and intelligent and reason- 
able processes of public opinion and in the educated opinion in the 
great institutions of learning in Massachusetts, by affirming a dis- 
tinction where none exists, and saying that he does not question the 
right of any State to impose its own constitutional requirements and 
conditions, but that he does question the right of any State to impose 
such conditions and qualifications as will (not in their judgment, but 
in his or that of the people of some other State) fail to secure to every 
man the right as the law gives it to them, not as that State acting 
upon its own seeneeere not as the character and intelligence and 
virtue of its people may think fit and best, but as he or some others 
in their judgment may think best outside of them. I agree with the 
Senator that in Massachusetts and New York, in Florida, in Missis- 
sippi, in Texas, everywhere, the law should be administered to give 
full and perfect protection to every man, but I insist that under the 
Constitution of our country any qualification for voters and any 
means by which the voter shall have his right ascertained and secured 
to him must be by the State law, the public opinion of the State, 
the moral and religious character of the people, and her judicial tri- 
bunals, and these are the true and proper means by which those 
rights are both to be made and preserved. 

The Senators therefore were wrong in their confident declaration 
that the statements which I read on the occasion referred to as to the 
number of people in Massachusetts who are not allowed to have any 
part in the government of Massachusetts are untrue, because their 
own census in direct terms, leaving no room for mistake, affirms the 
number to be exactly what I said, that is, in 1875 351,113 voters out 
of 449,000, the number of native-born voters being 281,842 and the 
foreign-born voters 69,271, making 351,115 asthe real number as stated 
in the census; so that the statement of these gentleman that the for- 
eign-born voters who are not naturalized have been taken out of 
that and that it included all sexes, ages, and conditions, is entirely 
incorrect. ' 

Mr. President, what are the other tables which we find in this Mas- 
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sachusetts census? We tind that there were, in 1875, 83,842 illiterate 
persons over the age of twenty-one years, and the native-born over 
twenty-one years were 6,075; that there were male paupers 2,388, 
convicts 3,578. (See census, page 94.) 

The other day when I asserted that the ballot in Massachusetts was 
of necessity influenced by the character of the business, the pursuits, 
the occupations of the people, my honorable friend from Massachu- 
setts denied the proposition. He asserted that the arm of labor in 
Massachusetts was more powerful than the arm of capital; that the 
employer was afraid to attempt to influence the employé as to his 
vote. I said that wherever there is a dense population, wherever 
capital is concentrated, wherever the people are dependent upon the 
arbitrary will of the employer, the ballot must be influenced and 
controlled largely by the dependence of the one and the power and 
independence of the other. Let us see how far this is probably true. 
My honorable friend said that in Massachusetts education was open to 
everybody; that the clause of illiteracy had comparatively little or 
no influence. I never questioned the propriety of laws looking to 
secure the power and control of the Government in the hands of the 
intelligent, the virtuous, and the tax-paying people, but I did ques- 
tion the Senator's right, standing here upon such laws, holding his 
seat by virtue of the disfranchisement of more than 139,000 citizens 
of Massachusetts who but for such laws would be voters, to declare 
another and a contrary policy, and to seek to build up another and 
a contrary policy resting upon a different philosophy and a different 
theory. 

Let us see what is to be found upon that subject. I find in these 
statistics, which are very thorough and gotten up with ability, the 
following, to which I invite the attention of my distinguished friend 
from Massachusetts, for it is Massachusetts authority and it is upon 
the point of how far, what number of people, illiteracy affects with a 
disfranchisement in the State of Massachusetts. Itis upon the point 
of the independence of the great and intelligent and virtuous labor- 
ing people of Massachusetts of her wealth and her capital. I will go 
with him in all sympathy for them. In our country there is a warm 
and cordial love and sympathy for the laboring-man. We sympa- 
thize with the laborer; we honor honest toil, and we respect and love 
dearly those people who do as all men ought to do, earn their living 
by the sweat of their brow. Let us see how it is in Massachusetts, a 
country which is the sixth in density of population of all the coun- 
tries of the world, whose civilization is wonderful, whose public chari- 
ties are worthy of great and most eminent commendation and praise. 
Let us see how the poor people, the laboring people, of Massachu- 
setts are free from the power of wealth. Says the census of that 
State, page 266: 

The average amount of minor children’s earnings, for males, in the State is $227.65, 
@ sum nearly one-half as large as the fathers themselves earn at their regular occu- 
pations. Itis to be bornein mind that this sum is not the average earnings of 
each child, but is the amount which accrues to each father or mother from the labor 
of a child or children. 

Mark how accurate are these statistics. Let us see now how power 
is built up in Massachusetts. I said we had a freer ballot and a fairer 
count and a more independent voting population than they had in 
Massachusetts. I do not object to her laws; I admire and commend 
with my feeble tribute of admiration her wonderful progress, her 
great civilization; but let us have the facts; and do not let gentle- 
men standing upon that system of things come here to reproach us 
and make a coalition with the Senator from Virginia for a fair count 
and a free ballot as the foundation of a new crusade against the good 
order, the peace and harmony of society, and all the business interests 
of many of the States of the Union, when they themselves deny a 
free ballot and insist on their own State authority to make the count. 

The compendium of the census continues as follows: 

It is, however, a t question whether the money brought into the family in 
this way subserves its best interests. The children thus put into the factory and 
workshop are usually deprived of the school education necessary to their highest 
success in after life. So that the real interests of the individual and of the State are 
thus sacrificed to the immediate demand for subsistence. It is a fact that the most 
of the children working in mills, who furnish the large proportion of the earnings 
exhibited in the table, are growing up in ignorance. 

I commend that tothe honorable Senator from Massachusetts taken 
from the Massachusetts census, not as a censure upon Massachusetts 
or upon her laws or upon her civil polity, but as one of the necessary 
and inevitable facts for which no science, social or political, has yet 
found a remedy in a dense population subsisting by the arts and 
manufactures. 

The census goes on to say: 

That they are the nucleus of a class that is likely to expand gradually into an ele- 
ment unjit for self-government, and unmanageable by the purblind intelligence that in 
its haste to be ric made use of their ignorance, there can be no doubt. 

The census further says : 

Under school attendance is given the number of children attending school at 
least three months during the year ending May 1, 1875. 

Mark you, we are wanting to know whether or not this reading or 
writing qualification disfranchises any large number of the people of 
the State of Massachusetts, the native or the foreign-born citizen, the 
man and the brother; not a new race of people newly enfranchised 
into freedom without education and dependent on the charities and 
the sympathies and the iSitenss of their neighbors of another 
and a different race, but husetts oe of their own race, their 
own people. Let us see how they are affected by such a qualification. 
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Says the census in regard to school attendance, page 89: 


The whole number of all ages (attending school three months in 1875) is 282,784 ; 
1,269 being under five years of age, 254,568 between five and fifteen, and 26,947 
above fifteen. From the returns made to the board of education contemporane- 
“— the census returns, there weer be 300,834 children between five 
and fifteen years of age in the State, and this number is fully sustained by the 
census. These statements indicate that there were 46,266 children in the State be- 
tween five and fifteen years of age who had not ‘‘ attended school three months 
during the year ending May 1, 1875.” 

There are 46,266 children, notwithstanding the statute which the 
Senator from Massachusetts produced here the other day, who had 
not attended school during three months of that year, and the rea- 
son why is given—because their labor was necessary to the subsistence of 
the family. 

Here is another fact for my learned friend. He says there are very 
few people affected by these qualifications. I stated from the report 
that there were 139,000, and it appears very clearly from the exact 
figures of the census that there was that number. Let us look at the 
question in a different way. Let us see how illiteracy affects it. I 
read again from the census: 

Nlliterates have been, in this census, classified as those persons who cannot read, 
but can write; cannot write, but can read; and can neither read nor write; of the 
first class there are 307; of the second, 26,656 ; of the third, 77,550; total 104,513— 
above ten years of age, or about 64 per cent. of the whole population. 

* 7 7 * * + * 


Of the whole number of illiterates, 6,041 are between the ages of ten and fifteen 
inclusive ; 5,554 are between sixteen and nineteen, inclusive; 2,129 from twenty to 
twenty-one, inclusive, and the balance, or 90,789—more than 86 per cent. of the 
whole—are above twenty-one years of age. The native-born illiterates number 
12,150 (more than half being above twenty-one,) or less than 1 per cent: of the 
native-born population ; the foreign-born illiterates number 92,363. 

So from a variety of sources it appears that there must of necessity 
be more than 136,000 adult white male people in the State of Massa- 
chusetts who are from one cause or another denied the ballot. 

With all that large mass of laboring people, industrious and worthy 
the support of the State, with all this long list here of manufactures 
and arts which produce the wonderful wealth of Massachusetts, let 
us see what is their condition. This table is made from answers to a 
series of questions propounded under the authority of law, carefully 
prepared and covering the true ground and purpose of a census, the 
ascertainment of the industrial, material, and moral condition of the 
State and her people. I venture to say there are few works on this 
subject so unpretending and yet so thorough in its classification as 
that which I now hold in my hand, together with the public docu- 
ments of Massachusetts, from 17 to 30, connected with it. 

The facts which I shall state are obtained from a large number of 
answers to questions in writing. The whole number of answers re- 
ceived was 110,246. This statement is made from these answers. Of 
this number 63,263 were returns from males and 17,630 from females, 
and of the total number used 71,339 were from the “ wage” class, 
and 9,554 from the salary class; of the 80,893 answering, 45,929 males 
and 1,935 females returned 142,385 people dependent upon them for sup- 
port. The average number of dependents upon the males was 3.02, 
and on the females 1.76, while the average for both males and fe- 
males was 2.97. 

Let us see what these people received and what it cost them to live. 
We can inquire then whether the Senator from Massachusetts is right 
in his proposition that the more dependent men and women are upon 
others for food and clothing and shelter the more independent they 
are of the will of such person. The correlative of the proposition is 
that the more absolute the power and control of one class of — 
over another to withhold or give them food, clothing, and shelter, 
the less disposed they are to exercise such power. That is the argu- 
ment. 

I read again from the Massachusetts census : 

The average number of hours per day employed for males is shown to be 10.21, 
and for females, 10.49. 

The average daily wage is found to be $2.01. 

* x * * * 


We think it can be safely said that the daily wage of the male adult workman . 
in this Commonwealth for 1875 was $2.01. * * * The average daily wage of 
females is seen to be eighty-two cents. * * * The average yearly earnings of 
the former is found to be $482.72, and of the latter, $198.76. 


Of the eighty thousand and odd people here answering these ques- 
tions, 14,046 males and 287 females are owners of the dwellings in 
which they live; that is an aggregate of 13,333 persons. Of those, 
5,823 males and 116 females have an incumbrance on their houses in 
the shape of a mortgage. The yearly wages of the males is found to 
be $482.72, and of females is $198.76. The amount paid for rent is 
224 per cent. of thissum. The cost of living is $488.96 for the men ; 
for the women, $182.86. 

The Senator from Massachusetts can tell us how much independence 
there is where famine, hunger, and nakedness stand outside of an in- 
come received only in health and barely supplying the wife and chil- 
dren with the clothing and shelter and food which protects them from 
the severe and inclement winter and from starvation. : 

There are the figures of Massachusetts’ own census, and, while stand- 
ing with a restricted suffrage and a vote in 1876, 1878, and 1879 of 
out about two-thirds of her adult population, her Senators join a 
coalition to give Virginia a “ free ballot.” . 

In the census of 1870 Massachusetts is reported with 398,000 male 
citizens of twenty-one years of age and 312,000 voters, while Virginia 


* * 
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stands with 269,000 adult male citizens and 266,000 voters. I venture 
to say, not with disrespect to Massachusetts, for she is a triumph of 
civilization, but disrespect to the argument which asserts a greater 
independence and freedom from the influence of wealth and power 
for her people than the people of the Southern States, whose wants 
are fewer, who live in an agricultural country, where there is no den- 
sity of population, however splendid may be your attainments in se- 
curing and in eee wealth; a people who are crowded in a 
small space, and who are the sixth in density of population in the 
world; who are a vast mass of laboring people, the skilled operatives 
of the country, producing enormous wealth, yet compelled to live on 
scanty wages, when you turn from this to see your statistics of pau- 
perism, your statistics of crime, you may well follow Dickens and 
Victor Hugo and others into their descriptions of that vast mass of 
people who are the miserables, the unfortunate of humanity, those of 
whom fortune has made its buffets, and many of whom are driven 
against their will into crime and pauperism. You will find that you 
cannot maintain the proposition that by any laws that you may 
make you can defend and protect people in this condition from the 
silent, certain, and oppressive influences of power. Here you stand 
with 260,000 votes cast in three successive elections out of a popula- 
tion of 449,000 ratable polls and its increase. 

In 1878 of the estimated 403,444 citizens she had a vote of 256,000. 
You may say, with the learned and distinguished Senator from Massa- 
chusetts, [Mr. Hoar], who is ara capable of meeting any argu- 
ment or any statement of fact, ‘‘The people staid at home.” That 
accounts for a great many, but it does not account for the difference 
pore 009 256,000 and 403,444 in three successive important and exciting 
elections. 

Let us go further and see how these laws operate, not only in Massa- 
chusetts but everywhere else. You have an intelligence qualification. 
Upon this subject I depart from the census and speak only by the 
authority of the pamphlet of General Butler. He is responsible for 
this statement. He says: 

By an amendment to the constitution of Massachusetts, article 20, page 38, Gen- 
eral Statutes, adopted the 3d day of May, 1857, it is rovided as follows : 

“No person shall have a right to vote or be eligible to office under the constitu- 
tion of this Commonwealth who shall not be able to read the constitution in th 
English language and write his name.” . 

This article was adopted by the Legislature of 1854-55, and ratified by the peo- 
ple on the 23d day of May, 1857, by a vote of 23,833 in favor, and 13,746 against, 
out of some one hundred and fifty thousand of the then voters of Massachusetts. 

Out of that whole number of 150,000 qualified voters in the State 
of Massachusetts here is a disfranchising clause cutting off nearly one- 
half of her resident male population by virtue of one qualification 
and another in its application and its terms, together furnishing the 
opportunity and the cause, adopted by 23,833 votes. I challenge the 
Senator from Massachusetts to deny that fact. If it be true, then the 
honorable Senators stand here to-day Senators of the United States 
under a constitutional clause adopted by 23,000 votes out of 150,000 
in the State of Massachusetts which disfranchises, according to the 
figures of her own census, or withholds the ballot from nearly half of 
her adult males. I ask the honorable Senators how they can escape 
by saying that they recognize the power of any State to impose her 
own qualifications? I understand the honorable Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. DAWEs] to say that he recognizes the right of Virginia 
to —— and disfranchise any portion of her people that she sees 
fit to do by her constitution or her laws passed under her constitution. 
That is in effect to say to the Virginians, “Strike hands with us 
for a free ballot and a fair count; all we ask of you is to go to your 
constitutional convention or legislature as we did in Massachusetts, 
where with 23,000 votes out of 150,000 we disfranchised about one- 
third or more of the male adult people, the man and the brother.” 
The Senator will not deny it; there it is; here is your census; here 
are the figures which I have cited, and he cannot properly deny that 
they are true. He says to the Virginians, “Go and do as we have 
done, but do not restrict the suffrage in any other way; do not com- 
mit violence; do not intimidate anybody.” For although the same 
State law makes you amenable and responsible for any wrong or 
violence to the voter the same State constitution guarantees the voter 
protection against violence in every locality; the public opinion, the 
enlightened conscience, the laws that must be passed and executed 
in response to that public opinion under your State constitution are 
sufficient for the voter's protection, and must be subverted by us 
before we can interfere with the ballot or the count under State law. 
Yet we must establish a party policy and a law for your States; 
but we will show you a better way. Go to your Legislature or your 
convention, and disfranchise as many as you please, without limit; 
impose, as you have the right to do, suffrage qualifications of intelli- 


gence and payment of taxes, of good moral character, quiet and 
peaceable behavior, and “I will sustain you totheend.” Gentlemen, 
that cannot be the foundation for a party. Either the “man and the 
brother” and his equal and universal rights are true, or the limita- 
tions which laws and public opinion and the protection of property 
and the morality of the community may demand are true. Laws 
stand upon philosophies, upon theories of right or wrong, and are 
not mere arbitrary enactments. So, upon your proposition, a free 
ballot means that its freedom is to be prescribed and limited by the 
State law, but that the count must be limited and supervised and 
protected by Federal law, and has neither logic nor philosophy in it ; 
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it does not touch the point of either theory, or in any way address 
itself to the cure of any real or supposed evil. 

Mr. President, let us look a little further at the States which hon- 
orable Senators on the otherside represent. I say again I am making 
no criticism unfriendly to Massachusetts or any other States, to their 
wealth, to their power, and their great civilization. Iam simply 
endeavoring to hold you, gentlemen, to the light and reason of that 
civilization and to prove that you cannot justify this coalition on fic- 
titious grounds. I want to compare these States upon which you say 
there must be a crusade for a free ballot and a fair count with your 
own States in this respect. You have joined with the Senator from 
Virginia, you say that you have gone in with him to suppress a great 
evil in the South, a limited suffrage, a suppression of suffrage by vio- 
lence. We deny that. Let us see, however, how you stand in your 
republican States on that subject. I wish to read a statement. The 
honorable Senators from Pennsylvania may answer whether it is true. 
It is a statement made by Mr. Ryon, of Pennsylvania, and I have here 
some figures in the census which look alittle that way: 


In the State of Pennsylvania, where we have 407,428 democrats, it takes 50,928 
to send a Representative to this House. These 407,000 electors in Pennsylvania 
are represented by eight men upon this floor. The republican vote in 1880 was 
444,704. It takes 23,450 republicans to elect a Representative to Congress. These 


444,000 republicans in the State of Pennsylvania are represented by nineteen men 
in this House. The city of Philadelphia has five Representatives on this floor. 
One is a democrat and four are republicans. It takes 75,000 democrats in that city 
to elect one democrat, and 94,000 republicans to elect four republicans. 

* 


* * * ” * * 


In the State of New York, in the State of Ohio, and in the State of Pennsyl- 
vania = process of gerrymandering more white men.are practically disfran- 


chised than there are negroes in the South. 


I have no doubt that is true. I have no doubt that under this pro- 
cess of what you call districting the country, which you think legiti- 
mate, to accumulate votes in one district by which you destroy all 
the excess over a majority and render those ballots entirely useless, 
and do it for that express purpose, that you disfranchise of their 
right to an equal ballot more white male citizens in these great States 
than there are colored voters in the entire South. Here stands the 
record, and it may be a subject of calculation, of specific and certain 
ascertainment about which there can be no doubt and no denial. 

Let us see how the census stands. Here you are making a crusade 
for a free ballot. If you mean anything you mean an extended bal- 
lot, because you do not propose to subvert State authority directly ; 
you do not propose to subvert the State governments ; you do not 
propose to say that on any other than an election day the Federal 
courts may take cognizance of every act of violence, and there can 
be no interference with the ballot except by violence. You do not 
avow any purpose by laws of the United States to try and punish 
State officials for the manner in which they conduct their State elec- 
tions. 

As I said, Virginia, with nearly double the population of Connecticut, 
has 2,562 males above the age of twenty-one who are not voters, 
while Connecticut has 22,916 who are not voters. By the census of 1870 
South Carolina has about the same population as Connecticut, and 
has only 1,413 males over twenty-one years who were not voters by 
law. Maryland hus 184,000 males above twenty-one years and 169,000 
voters; North Carolina, 217,000 males and 214,000 voters; South 
Carolina, 148,000 citizens above twenty-one and 146,000 voters; while 
Maine has 169,000 citizens above twenty-one and only 153,160 voters ; 
Georgia, 237,000 citizens above twenty-one and she had 234,000 voters, 
being a difference of only two or three thousand. Vermont had 90,806 
citizens above twenty-one years of age and she had only 74,867 voters. 
Connecticut had 150,415 males above twenty-one years and 127,499 
voters. Florida had, in 1870, 39,907 citizens above.twenty-one years 
of age and 38,854 voters. Alabama had 203,315, and she had 202,000 
voters; Mississippi, 174,000 citizens and 169,000 voters; Louisiana, 
174,000 citizens and 159,000 voters; Texas, 184,000 citizens and 169,000 
voters. Ohio had 640,820 males above twenty-one years and 592,000 
voters; Pennsylvania, 865,000 and only 766,000 voters; Illinois, 625,000 
and only 542,000 voters; Minnesota, 114,000 and only 75,000 voters; 
aaa 315,937 and only 274,000 voters; Wisconsin, 255,000 and only 
203, voters. 

It may be said that a large portion of those are foreigners. Very 
true, but in some of your States West you have provided for these 
people voting under State laws in advance of the period of naturali- 
zation. I care not whether they do not vote because they cannot 
vote or because they do not feel interest enough in the suffrage to 
vote. Whether they are prohibited from voting or indifferent to its 
exercise, I say that, standing as you doin these States, with a very 
large portion of your pepulation who do not vote who are not of 
the majority, you have not a majority rule or a majority power. 
Your proposition is not right. It matters not whether it be from one 
cause or another, but in all your States you have different grounds. 
and causes of suffrage qualification, while in our Southern States the 

show and the fact is a suffrage far more nearly universal, and 
I challenge Senators on the other side to bring one soli case on 
reasonable evidence of violence or repression beyond that which 


occurs everywhere. Bites 

Mr. President, I said upon a former occasion that the criminal sta- 
tistics of the Northern States would exhibit exactly the same condi- 
tion of crime and the same causes of crime that are to be found in 
every Southern State; that the proportion would be very nearly the 
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same; and that those crimes, committed in States where the people 
were nearly all of the same race, were therefore the natural outgrowth 
of humanity in their relations to each other, that they were crimes 
committed by citizens of the same race upon each other. I will add 
the table which I have here in my hand from the Massachusetts census, 
without detaining the Senate to read it. 


[From Census of Massachusetts, 1275.] 
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It appears here that in Massachusetts you have 4,340 convicts in 
your State annually. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. In one year? 

Mr. CALL. Every year; thatisthe average. Out of 4,340 you have 


335 breaking and entering, including burglary ; drunkenness, 891; 
murder, 24; ee, 49; malicious mischief, 30; forgery, 47 ; dis- 
turbing the peace, 18. You maysay what you will, gentlemen, about 
equal rights, but the doors of the courts of justice are in great part 
closed to the poor almost everywhere. Law toa t extent, except 
in its punitive sanctions, is a luxury for the rich. Almost every- 
where outside of the holy precincts of religion and the temples and 
places of charity, poverty and want meet with that cold charity which 
is proverbial as applied to the poor. There is not much law for the 
man who is a beggar, whether in Massachusetts or anywhere else; 
quite as much there as anywhere else, no doubt. 

The list further comprises: Larceny, 929; robbery, 125; truancy 
and ragreney: 370; murder, 24; manslaughter, keeping a gaming 
house, burglary with intent to kill, bigamy, polygamy, rape, va- 
grancy, passing counterfeit money, felonious assault, attempt to com- 
mit murder, attempt to commit rape, arson, &c., the same crimes that 
are to be found in the Southern States precisely. I challenge gen- 
tlemen to the proof. Here are your records. Do not come with vain 
assertions. I challenge the honorable Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHER- 
MAN] who sat by the disfranchising returning board of Louisiana to 
meet the proposition. That board was a board which by the elect- 
oral commission it was decided had the power to make the ballot 
and to count the vote or to reject it, when you said that the votes 
that were intimidated there should have representatives, and the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. KELLOGG] holds his seat by your vote 
and countenance here to-day et the proposition that the returning 
board of Louisiana had the right to say that men were elected to the 
Legislature who did not receive a majority but would have received 
it but for intimidation and for outrage and threatened and commit- 
ted wee upon voters who would have voted. 

Now I hope Senators will meet the conclusion which results from 
these your own statistics showing exactly the same kind of crime 
committed upon your own people and in the same proportion, for the 
proportion in Massachusetts and elsewhere per capita, according to the 
census, is, not very greatly different; if at all the advantage is not 
upon your side. 

I have done. As I said before, I have no unkind feeling to any 
portion of the people of this great country. I honor and respect 
Massachusetts and her great history, her wonderful development, her 
great educational privileges, and her wealth. I see that upon that 
path of human progress and beneficence, which should be the object 
of all of us, she is making rapid strides to cure whatever may be 
subject to cure in the evils of a dense population and the unequal 
accumulation and distribution of wealth; but her Senators are hero 
sustaining a coalition which affirms a constitutional power to do 
that which Massachusetts denies by her own laws to her own people, 
a constitutional power to do that which is destructive of the Consti- 
tution of the United States and of the States. Your argument as to 
a constitutional majority and its right and your argument as to your 
proposed purpose of ‘‘a free ballot and a fair count” are neither of 
them sincere; neither of them is real, neither of them justified by 
facts, neither of them can be sustained in sound argument. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Ferry in the chair.) The ques- 
tion is on the indefinite postponement of the resolution, upon which 
the yeas and nays have been-ordered. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania, (when his name was called.) I 
am paired with the Senator from South Carolina, [Mr. BUTLER. ] 

Mr. COKE, (when his name was called.) I am paired with the 
Senator from Kansas, [Mr. INGALLS.] If he were here, I should vote 
yea. 

Mr. PLATT, of New York, (when hisname was called.) Iam paired 
with the Senator from California, [Mr. Fartey.] 

Mr. PLUMB, (when his name was called.) I am paired on this 
question with the Senator from Missouri, [Mr. VEST.] 

Mr. SAWYER, (when his name was called.) I am paired with the 
Senator from West Virginia, [Mr. CAMDEN. ] 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. PLATT, of Connecticut. Iam paired with the Senator from 
Oregon, [Mr. SLATER, ] unless my vote should be necessary to make a 
quorum. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. My colleague [Mr. ANTHONY] is paired with the 
Senator from Georgia, [Mr. H1LL.] My colleague, if here, would vote 
“nay. 

Mr. BECK. Iam paired on all questions with the Senator from 
Maine, [Mr. Hate. ] 

The result was announced—yeas 18, nays 21; as follows: 


YEAS—18. 
Bayard, Gorman, Jonas, Ransom, 
Brown, Groome, ar, Saulsbury, 
Call, Hampton, McPherson, Voorhees. 
Cockrell, Harris, Pendleton, 
Davis of W. Va., Johnston, Pugh, 

NAYS—21, 
Allison, Dawes, Hillof Colorado, Morrill, 
Blair, Edgerton, Hoar, Sewell, 
Burnside, Ferry, a Sherman. 
Cameron of Wis., Frye, M . 

nger, Harrison, Mahone, 

Conkling, Hawley, Mitchell, 


1881. 


ABSENT—37. 
Garland, 
George, 
Grover, 


Hale, 

Hill of Georgia, 
yal 
Jackson, 

Jones of Florida, 


Jones of Nevada, 
Kellogg, 


Anthony, 
Beck, 


Butler, 

Camden, 
Cameron of Pa., 
Coke, 

Davis of Illinois, 
Edmunds, 

Fair, 

Farley, 


Morgan, 
Platt of Conn., 


Platt of N. Y., 
Plumb, 
Rollins, 
Saunders, 
Sawyer. 


So the motion to indefinitely postpone the resolution was not 
agreed to. p 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the resolution. 

Mr. HARRIS. There is a motion pending to postpone the resolu- 
tion until the first Monday in December next; and, pending that, I 
desire to move that the Senate proceed to the consideration of 
executive business. 

Mr. DAWES. I should like to inquire who made the motion to 
postpone to December. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Tennessee, [Mr. 
HarRRIs. 

Mr. DAWES. Can the Senator make two motions at the same 
time? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Both his motions are pending. 

Mr. DAWES. Can he make two motions at the same time while 
on the floor? 

Mr. HARRIS. The Senator from Tennessee made one motion a 
month ago, and the other about two minutes ago. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The motion of the Senator from 
Tennessee to postpone was pending, and he now makes another 
motion. 

Mr. DAWES. I inferred that he made them both at the same time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Not at all. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania. I desire to say a few words. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Debate is out of order. The ques- 
tion is on the motion for an executive session. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania. Will the Senator withdraw the 
motion for a moment? 

Mr. HARRIS. Certainly. I withhold the motion if the Senator 
desires to occupy the floor. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania. I wish to make a few remarks. 

Mr. President, on the 4th of March last the Senate was convened 
in extraordinary session by the President of the United States. Since 
that date a controversy has arisen as to the organization of this body. 
A minority has arrogated to itself the right to control the action of 
a lawfully constituted majority—a majority recognized by the Con- 
stitution. What right has that minority, I demand, to dictate to the 
majority what their course of action shall be in this body? Are not 
the majority alone responsible to the people of this nation for what- 
ever course they deem it advisable to pursue here? They are fully 
competent to take charge of their own affairs without the guardian- 
ship of the democratic party. I will tell you, gentlemen, in plain 
language what you are doing, for it requires no rhetorical metaphor 
or the weaving of fine poetical sentences to enable the intelligent 
and patriotic people of this country to understand you. It is simply 
a repetition, in a different form, of the shot-gun policy of intimidation, 
the so-called ‘‘ Mississippi plan,” which has proved so successful in 
most of the States south of Mason and Dixon’s line. You want to 
inaugurate the same policy in the Senate of the United States. Ido 
not believe that the people of the country will consent to it. It is 
simply another effort to revolutionize all parliamentary precedents 
to accomplish through political maneuvers that which you failed to 
do by precipitating this nation into a bloody war which cost it thou- 
sands of millions of dollars and many thousand lives of brave, noble 
men. Look at the crippled soldier as he hobbles along on his crutches; 
behold the empty sleeve of the heroic man who raised his arm in de- 


fense of the grandest nation the world ever saw ; see the poor widows. 


and orphans and the desolate homes caused by the same revolutionary 
proceedings that you are endeavoring ta re-enact to-day. 

Mr. President, if the gentlemen on the other side want the South to 
be prosperous, they must cease this mode of warfare. The South will 
never rise to a higher plane than that which it occupies now as long 
as this condition of things is permitted to goon. As long as intimi- 
dation and social ostracism are allowed to prevail there, it cannot 
expect to be respected. The Senator from Alabama, [Mr. MoRGAN, ] 
whom I admire so much, not only on account of his great ability and 
learning but on account of his frankness, amiability, and kindness, 
said in his speech on Thursday last that— 


The freedom of the government means the freedom of the governed; when the 
governed are free ~~ must eevess themselves, and to do this they must be 
relatively and proportionately equ in the rights, powers, and privileges which the 
government is ordained to establish and protect. 

I join hands with the honorable Senator in that doctrine ; but let 
me inform my worthy friend that no such condition of things exists 
at the South; the governed are not ‘‘free,” neither are they rela- 
tively and proportionately equal in their rights, powers, and privi- 
leges. If that were the true state of affairs, I should not for my part 
utter one word of complaint; but it is not. Intimidation and social 
ostracism do exist in the South, and as long as that is the case it can- 
not be prosperous. These curses must be eradicated and, in their 
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stead, intelligence and labor, and the outgrowth of labor which is 
prosperity, must be encouraged and not discouraged. 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. CaLL] on the 7th instant is re- 
ported in the REcorD as having spoken as follows : 

Gentlemen, you talk about ostracism. There has not been ostracism except in 
cases where a man countenanced and upheld such wicked crimes, and then not be- 
cause of his political opinions or his party relations, but because he was particeps 
criminis to these offenses against order and public decency, against religion 
and good morals. 

I have heard that same declaration made more than once on this 
floor. With all the assertions that no social ostracism exists at the 
South, I declare here most emphatically that it does exist; that pure- 
hearted, honest, faithful, intelligent, and learned men are to-day 
anxious to leave the South and to go North because they are ostra- 
cised. As evidence of what I say I will read a short extract from a 
letter which I received a few days ago from a gentleman now residing 
in Richmond, who was a classmate of mine at college and for whose 
reputation for veracity and probity I can personally vouch. As he 
has not given me the liberty of making public the contents of his 
letter, I shall withhold his name : 

RICHMOND, VIRGINIA, April 8, 1881. 
nm *. © * * * * 

Tf I cannot bother an old Princetonian and classmate, I do not know who I can. 

My partner (whom I brought up in my office) and I have determined in the sum- 
mer to go to New York City to practice law. * * * I’m sick of Virginia. I've 
felt for some time thatI was wasting my time here, tho’ I’ve made a support and 
brought up my family purely by my brain alone since the war. I'll leave Rich- 
mond with regret, for it is a he er place of residence and I’ve many warm 
friends here, but at my time of lifo I can’t afford to stay. The Virginians are a 
pleasant but peculiar people. They look on me (a Marylander) as a carpet-bagger, 


an intruder, and think I’ve no right to make money here, and if they can prevent 
it they'll not let me. 


As I have before remarked, you deny that social ostracism exists 
at the South. I have given you one instance, and that instance was 
of a southern man by birth. I have no doubt that many similar 
cases exist. You need not go to Virginia or to any other Southern 
State to seek proof of that fact. We have it right here in our midst— 
it is in this Senate. Is not the Senator from Virginia [Mr. MAHONE] 
ostracized by the democratic side of this body? Dare you deny his 
courage? Dare you refer to his past record? Dare you speak of 
him as a man not fit to associate with honorable Senators? Is he 
not your peer as heis ours? I ask you that question and give you 
time to reflect. Has it not been announced by one of their spokes- 
men that they will not even pair with him? Has he not been openly 
insulted day after day by that side? They have unblushingly boasted 
that not a democrat shall pair with him. They do not recognize him 
as a friend and brother Senator, and why? Because he has had the 
manhood to tell them that he dissented from their political opinions ; 
because he has dared to tell them that he will act according to his 
own convictions and conscience, and not be dictated to by any one; 
because he had the hardihood to stand up and assert his rights as a 
freeman on ‘the floor of the American Senate. For this offense you 
refuse to extend to him the courtesy that one gentleman extends to 
another. What is this but ostracism ? 

Gentlemen, these are stubborn facts that cannot be contradicted. 
The conclusion is evident that if it exists here in the highest tribunal 
in the land, it certainly does exist at the South. 

Now, my democratic friends, I beg you to stop in your mad career 
and pause for an instant—pause before it is too late to retrace your 
steps. I beseech you to desist your filibustering tactics and to act 
like brave men, and allow the majority to do that which in its judg- 
ment shall be deemed best for the interests of the whole country and 
for which it alone is responsible. I beg you to act in harmony and 

eace With us and assist us to make this country not a little paltry 
dy of subordinate States but to make it a nation that will com- 
mand the respect and admiration of the civilized world. We want 
to make this a great nation; we want to make the South as pros- 
perous as the North; but before we can accomplish that great end 
we must bury forever that which will destroy the best country that 
ever existed—ostracism, jealousy, and sectionalism. 

Mr. HARRIS. I renew my motion for an executive session. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion of the 
Senator from Tennessee, that the Senate proceed to the consideration 
. executive business. [Putting the question.] The “noes” seem to 

ave it. 

Mr. HARRIS called for the yeas and nays, and they were ordered. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia, (at four o’clock p.m.) Pending that 
motion, I move that the Senate adjourn. 

_ Mr. HARRIS. I demand the yeas and nays on the motion to ad- 
journ. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. BURNSIDE, (when Mr. ANTHONY’s name was called.) On this 
—— my yr oe (Mr. ANTHONY] is paired with the Senator 
from Georgia, {Mr. Hit1.] If my colleague were here, he would vote 

nay. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania, (when his name was called.) On 
- = I am paired with the Senator from South Carolina, [ Mr. 

UTLER. 

Mr. COKE, (when his name was called.) I am paired with the Sen- 
we from Kansas, [Mr. INGALLS.] I should vote “ yea” if he were 

ere. 































































Mr. SAWYER, (when his name was called.) I am paired with the 
Senator from West Virginia, [Mr. CAMDEN. ] 
The result was announced—yeas 19, nays 20; as follows: 


YEAS—19. 


Davis of W. Va., 
NAYS—20. 


Cameron of Wis., 


ABSENT—37. 


Hill of Georgia, 
Cameron of Pa., all 


Davis of Illinois, Jenes of Florida, 


Jones of Nevada, 


So the Senate refused to adjourn. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question recurs on the motion 
of the Senator from Tennessee, [Mr. HARRIS, | that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of executive business, upon which the yeas and 
nays have been ordered. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. PLUMB, (when his name was called.) Iam paired with the 
Senator from Missouri, [Mr. VEST.] 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. HARRIS. I desire to say that my colleague [Mr. JACKSON] is 
He is paired with the Senator from Iowa, [Mr. 
McDitu.] If my colleague were here, he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. PLATT, of New York. Iam paired with the Senator from Cali- 
If he were here, I should vote “nay.” 


necessarily absent. 


fornia, [Mr. FARLEY. ] 
Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania. 
from South Carolina, [Mr. BUTLER. ] 
Mr. PLATT, of Connecticut. I desire toannounce my pair with the 
Senator from Oregon, [Mr. SLATER. ] 
The result was announced—yeas 20, nays 20; as follows: 


YEAS—20. 
Davis of W. Va., 


NAYS—20. 
Harrison, McMillan, 


Cameron of Wis.. 


ABSENT—36. 


Hill of Georgi 

o rgia, 

Cameron of Pa., 

Davis of Illinois, 
‘dim: Jones of Florida, 

Jones of Nevada, 


So the motion was not agreed to. 

Mr. DAWES. I move that the Senate do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at four o’clock and ten minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned. 


WEDNESDAY, April 20, 1881. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. J. J. Buttock, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 
OFFICERS OF THE SENATE. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate the 
unfinished business of yesterday, being the resolution of the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. DAWES] providing for the election of certain 
officers of the Senate, the pending question being on the motion of 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. HARRIS] to postpone the resolution 
until the first Monday in December next, on which motion the yeas 
and nays have been ordered. 

Mr. PENDLETON. I move to postpone the resolution until the 
second Monday in December next, and on that I call for the yeas and 


Mr. DAWES. I should like to say a word or two. I believe the 
motion is debatable. 
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Some days ago, in a debate with the Senators from Mississippi, I 
took occasion to make a statement in reference to a gentleman who 
had passed through this city on his way to Massachusetts, and who 
had encountered trouble in Mississippi. I made it at some length ; 













and the junior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. GEORGE] expressed 
ame, paaee. great indignation that such a grievous charge should have been 
Lamar, Saulsbury, brought against any portion of his State, and was sure that nothing 
McPherson, Voorhees. of that kind had happened in his State. The Massachusetts papers 
Morgan, received this morning bring for the first time the statement of this 

man himself. While it corroborates everything else which I said in 
Harrison, McMillan, reference to the matter, it does not corroborate my statement that 
Hawle Mahone, 





the events transpired in Mississippi; they transpired in the parish 


Hill of Colorado, Mitchell, of Caldwell, Louisiana, on the other side of the river. I am ver 






























an at , glad to make this correction. I intimated at tho time that if I found 
: : myself in error in any matter pertaining to the case I would make 
haste to make the correction. This is my first knowledge, when the 

mf , a. papers came this morning, except a telegraphic statement in the New 
Platt of Conn., Vance, York papers of yesterday, that I had mistaken the locality. I held 
Platt of N. Y., Van Wyck, in my hand, as I stated then, a paper telling me where this occurred. 
Plumb, Vest, It was furnished me by one of my colleagues in the other branch, 
a bal who was personally acquainted with this gentleman before he went 
Saunders South, with whom he had had an interview the night before, and 
Sawyer, ; who had by appointment with me agreed to relate these occurrences 

erman, 


to me the next morning, but was obliged to leave in the cars, and I 
failed to see him personally, though I took the statement of my col- 
league, who I have not the slightest doubt was entirely sincere. He 
furnished me while I was on the floor the paper which I then had, 
and which I now have, in which he stated the gentleman’s name to 
be ‘Charles Heath, of Malden, Massachusetts, Caldwell Parish, Mis- 
sissippi.” He was entirely honest in his statement, and I feel it is 
due to myself to state that in the debate with the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi I supposed I could speak with entire confidence that these 
things transpired in Mississippi. 

The story of this gentleman so corroborates everything that I have 
stated with this exception, that I desire as a part of my remarks to 
have it printed in the Recorp. I would not take up the time of the 
Senate in having it read at the Clerk’s desk, because it is long. If 
there is no objection I should like to have it as a part of my remarks 
embodied in the RECORD, and then any Senators may see it and com- 
ment upon it as they please. 

I take great pleasure, so far as I am able to do it, in making the 
reparation to the Senator from Mississippi which this correction re- 
quires at my hands. I certainly should not have brought this charge 
against the State of Mississippi if I did not believe that it properly 




















































Iam paired with the Senator 










, belonged there. 
— zuetiotn, The facts, however, as detailed are a serious matter, deserving the 
Tonag, Renee candid and fair consideration of those Senators who represent that 
Lamar, Saulsbury, condition of society which is described in this communication. That 
Morgan, Voorhees. they are surrounded with difficulties, as has been suggested here, no 
Senator can doubt for a moment; and I hope they may understand us 






at the North to appreciate those difficulties, and to ask nothing more 
at their hands than to invoke an earnest and honest effort (I do not 


Hawley, ‘ 
Hill of Colorado, Mitchell, mean to say by that that I doubt their disposition to do it) to restore 



































a, te order and respect for law and life and property in the communities 
o-, re in which they live. It affects the whole United States as well as those 
communities. It is a serious drawback not only to the wth and 
McDill, Sawyer development of the States themselves but to that general prosperity 
ee, — and peace and good-will and respect for the laws of the land so essen- 
Millen’ Teller tial to the continuance of our institutions. 
Platt of Conn., Vance, If there be no objection I will ask that this communication be em- 
Platt of N. ¥., Van Wyck, bodied as a part of my remarks in the Recorp. I will have it read 
pon, wobes if that is preferred. I only ask to have it appear in the RECORD. 
Saunders, Williams. Mr. JONAS. I ask to have it read. 





Mr. DAWES. Very well; let it be read. 
The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


“ The Fool’s Errand” —A northern man as a southern planter—The recent assertions 
of Senator Dawes confirmed—Statement of Mr. Charles: Heath, to whose case he 
referred—The northerner’s practical efforts and the reception they met—A graphic 
story of ‘‘ bulldozing” and interference. 

The northern man who has for a number of years been running a plantation in 
Louisiana, and whose property there was recently burned by an incendiary fire 
whose case was lately referred to by Senator DAWEs in the Senate debate, 6 Mr. 
Charles Heath, at present in Malden. Below is a graphic statement furnished by 
Mr. Heath in regard to his individual experiences, cu oe in the destruction 
of his property, and to the general condition of society in the district in which he 
was located. His plantation was in Caldwell Parish, of which Columbia is the 
eee seat. It is on the Ouachita River, forty miles below Monroe and ten miles 

elow Columbia. ‘The plantation contained between nine hundred and one thou- 
sand acres. Mr. Heath and his brother, who is a New Orleans merchant, bought 
the place thirteen or fourteen years ago, and had established upon it a gin-honse, 

o, and repair shop, fitted up with improved machinery. For several years 

they ran the place under a white overseer, and were not seriously interfered with 

by their neighbors. The first difficulty that occurred there, says Mr. Heath, was 
along in 1877 or 1878, and was on account of a decision we came to that we would 
not employ white men as overseers, as we had done in previous years. We had 
found by experience that we could not use them to advantage. They would quar- 
rel with the hands and ruin my prospects each year. ¥ could not make acrop with 
an overseer ; the negroes felt that they were free, and they were not willing to be 
ruled by a white man as they had been in slave times. e had worked in almost 
every way, and we had come to the conclusion that the only way to get the negroes 
_to work was to give them an —_ chance with ourselves, and hold up the picture 
of a future homestead before them—something that they might week for. Well, 
when we told them that we would sell them a piece of land when they should con- 
vince us that they were capable of managing for themselves, and were making a 
reasonable effort to make a living and pay for their land, the white ple got 
hold of the idea, and they said it should not be done. The sheriff of the parish 
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came to me and my brother and said something like this: ‘‘We understand you 
are to divide up your land among the niggers, for them to work it without a white 
overseer. The niggers are stealing everything they can lay their hands on in the 
way of stock, even when they have a white man to oversee them, and what will 
they do if left to themselves? The white people are not going to let you do it. 
We cannot afford to do it, and you cannot afford to do it, and we don't mean that 
wr shall start out in that way.” Well, we didn’t say to him what we would do. 

e said to him like this: ‘‘‘This place belongs to us; we have paid for it; we 
don’t owe our hands a dollar, and don’t owe anybody a dollar in the parish.” We 
had about eleven families on the plantation. I suppose we must have had fifty or 
sixty working hands, ee epee: Soe i Re pa te teen et atet ere eet ere ete eres 
there were about one hundred. We said: ‘‘ Wedon’t feel that you haveany right | + : 
to come here and dictate to us how we shall pay our hands, what inducement wo 
shall offer them to work for us, as long as we pay our taxes and don’t violate the 
laws of the State in any way. The negroes know they are free, and they want to 
work for us, and we want their work, and we are willing to pay them all we agroe, 
and give them a fair share of the profits.’’ ‘‘ Well,” he says, ‘it is no use in talk- 
a me, for the people won’t permit you to do this thing.” ‘‘ Well,’’I said 
to him, ‘I don’t intend that the people shall dictate to me how 1 shall settle with 
my help or how I shall work them—whether I shall keep a white overseer or let 
them oversee themselves. If any of Sa on my place are a stealing 
stock or doing any other unlawful act I go just as far as you will bringing 
them to justice and ee them according to the laws of your State, but un’ 
they do some act of that kind I think that you have no right to dictate to me orto 
them how we shall transact our business ;’’ and we left it there. But before this, 
while we were discussing this plan of dividing the land among the hands and dis- 
pensing with an overseer, a Mr. Fielder, my overseer, with whom my contract had 
about expired, caught up and hitched in the yard one night every horse and mule 
on the e. In the morning he got up with great bluster, and said the mules 
were all stolen. He gota oo of the neighbors to go with him, and they tracked 
the mules over towards Franklin Parish across Deaf River, and finally gave up 
the chase and came down to New Orleans, and told me that if I would offer a re- 
ward of $75 or $80 apiece for the mules, about what it would cost to buy new 
teams, he thought he could bring the mules back. This, together with the fact 
that Mr. Fielder had tied up the mules the night before they were stolen, instead 
of letting them run loose, as was customary, caused me to suspect that he was con- 
nected with the men who had stolen them. That transaction led to my arming all 
the negroes on the place and employing a colored man named Harris, who went 
2 from New Orleans to work a portion of the place and look after my interests 

ere. 

We went on mene 6 and furnished Harris with his supplies, and he installed 
himself at the plantation. One day, about this time of the year, a man came over 
to the plantation. He said he was one of the Franklin boys, but the negro knew 
him, and knew that he was boarding with one of my neighbors, Mr. Blanks, and, 
indeed, he was on one of Mr. Blanks’s horses whenhe cameup. He told Harris he 
was from Franklin Parish, ‘‘one of the Franklin boys,’ and that he had been 
detailed to come over and see what the negroes on the place were doing. ‘‘ Why 
don’t you, instead of working for this man Heath,” he said, ‘find an honest man 
to work for?” ‘Whois an honest man?” asked Harris. ‘‘ Why, this man Banks 
down here,” he says, “I believe that is his name.” ‘Blanks, you mean,” said 
Harris. ‘ Yes,” says he ‘Blanks "’—he was boarding with Blanks and knew his 
name just as well as the negro did—‘‘ or Mr. Sisemore, the sheriff, he is an honest 
man, or Mr. Wade,” naming over several of the neighbors. ‘We are going to 
break up this place; we ain’t going to allow no Yankee to run a place here with 
negroes without an overseer.’ He wound up by saying, ‘ Now take the advice of 
a damned fool, and get out of here as quick as possible, for if Fe remain here you 
will be killed’’—something to that effect. As he said this Harris supposed the 
man was going to assassinate him then, and took up his gun to defend himself, 
but the fellow rode off and that was the end of that. Shortly after that Harris 
came down to New Orleans to see me and get his supplies. He didn’t think much 
of the threat because he had been threatened before; but when he saw me he 
related the conversation in substance as I have givenitto you. I took him around 
to Governor Warmoth to let him make his statement to him. Well, Warmoth 
said, ‘I don’t know, Mr. Heath, that I can do anything to protect him; I have no 
military, and if I had it would take the whole State to defend all these cases that 
we have. I wish you would go and see Mr. Morgan”—that was Judge Morgan, 
who was, I think, the district or State attorney then—‘‘and let him state his case 
to him.” So we went around to Mr. Morgan's office and Harris told his story 
again. Mr. Mor, said, ‘‘I don’t see what you can do, Mr. Heath. I don’t see 
how you can make an action lay. This man hasn't committed any trespass, any 
act of violence.” I replied, ‘I don’t know what you can do here, but in Massa- 
chusetts if a man should go on to 2nother’s place and make such threats as that to do 
violence he would be put under heavy bonds.” “ Well,” said he, ‘ we can do that 
here, but if you should do it you would have everybody in the country down on 
you, and then they would —_— you, probably.” Said he, ‘‘I would let the fellow 
go back and go to work; I don’t believe a man who is going to do any mischief 
would make such bold threats as he has made.” I replied, ‘I don’t want to 
advise the man to go back; I don’t know what they will do; I only know what 
they say they will do, and if they do half as bad as they say they will, I would 
not send him back for anything. I will tell you what I have a mind to do: I 
have a mind to get Mr. Harris and each of them a double-barreled shot-gun and 
a sack of buckshot and a keg of powder, and instruct them to put two men in 
the mule-lot to watch the mules nights, and that each one go well armed, and if 
any one comes to drive away their mules or molest them in their cabins, first ask 

em to go away, but not to let them enter, and if they then persist in aioe 
into the mule-lot or their cabins, to take good aim and mark them so they will 
know them when they meet them a; .’ “Well,” said Mr. Morgan, ‘‘ that is 
good advice; that is just what I should recommend ; every man’s cabin is his castle, 
and he has a perfect right to do that, and the laws of our State would justify it.” 
The negro expressed his willingness to go back, and I bought him his pe 
$300 or $400 worth, and he took the boat and went back on tothe place. He got back 
‘Tuesday morning and landed his supplies at Hogan’s landing. He didn’t have 
time to get much of it home that night. Between ten and twelve o’clock that night 
a ty of men on horseback, masked, both men and horses, went to the cabin and 

ed Harris out. Harris asked who was there, and the man replied, ‘‘ William 
Faulkner.” Faulkner was a colored Baptist minister, who lived four or five miles 
below on Colonel Faulkner’s place. Harris was pete a call from him about 
some business, and sup’ © had been to Columbia and was on his way back. 
So he got out of bed and stepped to the door of the cabin. As he stepped out the 
man said, ‘ Harris, is that you?” Harris then knew by the voice that it was not 
Faulkner, and sprang back into the cabin. At that instant the man fired, and the 
shot broke Harris’s arm in two or three places and two of his ribs, and he fell, as 
he supposed, mortally wounded. The men then poured kerosene on the corn crib 
which adjoined the cabin and set fire toit. They then rode through the colored 
settlement, yelling like so many Indians, and ema md their revolvers into the 
cabins as they rode by. There were about a dozen of these masked men and horses. 
As soon as the ne: dared, they went to Harris and bound up his arm, and laid 
him on his bed. There were three or four physicians at Columbia, three at least, 
and, eq ety 7 were sent for, not one of them would come to attend to Harris 
and he laid from Tuesday night till the next a ae without medical 
attendance. He was then put on a boat and sent to New Orleans, four hundred 
miles away, and I took him to the Charity hospital. Helived, butisacripple. He 
has been before the congressional investigating committee. After the attempted 


7 of Harris a notice was posted up on the plantation which read something 
‘© this: 









: “All the people of this plantation, both colored and white, are notified to get : 
: off before Saturday night next. For all that remain here will be dealt out : 
: something to which that which is dealt out to Harris is not a circumstance. : 
: So get out of here if you want to live, both black and white.” ° 












Gould was a white man. The whole was embellished with the skuli and cross 
bones, and was signed “ K. K. K.” 

This was the beginning of my troubles. I was frequently threatened with death 
and destruction of my property. Two years ago a man came to me to get me to 
gin some cotton for him, and because I would not let him take his cotton away 
without paying for it he threatened to kill me. He said I should never get out of 
the parish alive. Three or four years + a report came to me of a plan to burn 
me out, ormenged by @ young man who had appeared to be a personal friend of 
mine. I had done him a favor, and he had wanted me to employ him on my place. 
He was coming down from Columbia one night in company with a friend. of his 
and mine, and when he passed my place he said to his companion: ‘ There is a 
nest that ought to be cleaned out, and I am going to propose to you to come here 
some night and touch off the whole shebang and clean them out. We want to get 
rid of this concern. I want you to go with me and keep watch, and I will take a 
can of kerosene oil and go into the building and I will touch it off, and I won’t ask 
you to do anything only to stand watch.” Well, his com ion, who had hada 
good many favors of me first and last, and wan to get into my good graces so 
that he might stand a chance of being overseer if I ever wanted one, went up 
to Columbia and told the whole story to Dr. Squires. Dr. Squires felt a little 
friendly to me because he had considerable practice on the place, and I had helped 
him collect some of his bills, and he came down to the plantation and saw a man 
who married a former servant of his and told him to let his mone oy Sally, who 
had attended the school I had started there and learned to te, to write me a 
letter and tell me of the project which was on foot. As soon as I got the letter I 
telegraphed to New Orleans and got an insurance effected, but before the young 
man could carry into effect his project he was taken sick, and died about the time 
he ane to burn these buildings up. . 

me of my neighbors, an elderly man, who is one of the best farmers in the parish 
and who I had thought was tolerably friendly to me, once harbored a half dozen 
men, who were detailed to come over from Franklin and Wwaylay me, for over a week. 
I got word of their being there through the negroes, but I thought it was a sort of 
scare to drive me away from my place. The negroes have a wonderful way of 
getting hold of these things, and if there was any mischief brewing they would 
generally come and tell me of it. The man himself afterward told of it, thus 
corroborating the statement of the negroes. 

Now I will come down to this present winter's trouble. I got along pretty well ; 
I had no particular opposition till about Christmas time. Just before Christmas 
@ man came there, the same man that threatened to kill me, Nathan Davis, and 
told my superintendent, Mr. Fersing, something like this: ‘I always considered 

ou a& nice, honorable man, but now I believe you are just as big a scoundrel as 
Heath. You have got to get away from here, this whole place has got to be cleaned 
out.”’ We got through Christmas day all right. Christmas night, about midnight, 
I was awakened by the cackling of the fowl in the chicken-house, and on opening 
the shutter of my room I saw that the whole place was in a blaze. My whole 
establishment was burned up. The ne saw the fire when it was no bigger 
than a bushel basket, but they did not dare to come out, because they were afraid 
they would be shot. The whites all appeared to be friendly to mo when they met 
me. Last year a young man from Boston went up to the place with me to look it 
over, with a view to buying me out. He represented himself to the people there 
as being a!native Louisianian. They welcomed him very kindly and said, ‘‘ We are 
glad you are coming here to take Mr. Heath’s place. Mr. Heath is a good man 
we don’t have any ing against him, he is a man enough, but he is a damned 
Yankee ; we don’t want that kind here, we want our native men.” 

Ihad been for some time syns effect a sale and get out of the country as 
easy as possible. While the neighbors showed no enmity to my face, always treat- 
ing me with the test apparent respect and friendship, they were at the same 
time exhibiting the test enmity behind my back. I had had interviews with 
one or two parties about — out, and I would have sold out at a very t 
sacrifice if I could have seen a shadow of a chance to get any money. I could have 
sold out fast enough by letting them take my property, taking back a mort; 
and letting them pay for it from the proceeds as fast as they could earn it. In the 
West, or New England, one would not hazard much in letting a good, clever man 
take a place in that way, but the difficulty there is that you take a place of that 
kind, equipped as that was with the very best of machinery for doing business, 
perhaps one of the best equip places in the whole State, and let one of these 
men take it and he would run it two or three years and baffle you in law till he had 
made something off it, and then throw it back on your hands ina depreciated con- 
dition. I was holding off and trying to find somebody that had some money. When 
they burnt me out I had no — to stay, and I had to getout then. We had about 
forty-two hundred dollars insurance. I have nothing left there but a half dozen 

ir of mules and the land. The whole place with improvements was worth $25,000. 

hey burnt = my tools, wagons, grist-mill, blacksmith oon. repair shop—every- 
thing clean. I got out about four hundred or five hundred dollars’ worth of goods 
in about twenty minutes we had to work in, and we came within an ace of being 
burned up alive. The only thing that saved us was that the wind blew the flames 
away from the building in which we were sleeping. 

Now, why they should want toinjure me was more than I could divine, for I felt 
that I ought to be considered a benefactor rather than an enemy tothe parish. I 
put in the very best machinery into my place that there was in that whole coun- 

for ginning cotton and doing the work there was to be done there. There was 
not another as good a@ grist-mill within forty miles of us. I carried from Boston a 
nice set of French bulr-stones, and putin steam-power and ground for everybody. 
I used to grind seventy-five or a hundred bushels a week there for my own hands 
and anybody else that came. They would come from half-way across to Red River, 
a distance of forty miles, to mill. Now they have burned the place up, there are 
no mills that can makeas good meal as we could. There are a few little horse-mills 
that will grind corn not as fine as you do your horse-feed here, and they have 
to get along with that. Then Ihad a public gin. I had teams, I had wagons, 
strong and new. I could send out and haulin any man’s crops. If a man raised pene 
of cotton within five or six miles of my — and wanted a team to haul it in, 
could take my team and haul it cheaper he could himself. Instead of charg- 
ing $5 a bale, which used to be the price for ginning cotton, I put the price down 
to $3; and then to make it easier for the ne or white people, any of them, I 
would let them come in and do the work, I furnishing the machinery and power 
and charge them only $2a bale. That gave them good pay for their labor in gin- 
ning. T thonght by doing that kind of business, and letting them have the use 
of my machinery, it woul make them friendly to me, but it didn’t seem to do it. 
The ne said to mo when I left: ‘‘Mr. Heath, while your loss is a big one, it 
is nothing compared to ours. Weare left here with none of the improvements 
which have made our labor valuable to us.” 
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The murders are not confined to ne s and new-comers, A man that will 
murder me will murder his neighbor if he falls out with him. To show the state 
of society there I will relate several affairs that have taken poe there as reported 
to me. me seven or eight years ago a man by the name of Cain, a Baptist minis- 
ter, and the son of a deacon, gave currency to some report me wen to a sister of 
threo brothers named Duke. Two of the brothers with a neighbor called upon the 
minister for satisfaction. They found him splitting rails in the woods and some 
loud talk ensued. The father, who was a little ways off, heard the talk, and, tak- 
ing his double-barrel shot-gun—everybody in that country carries a double-barrel 
shot-gun with them when they go out—came down to where the son was. When 
the old man came up to the son he listened a moment and then said: ‘‘ My son, say 
what you please to these men, but don’t you take back anything.” The young man 
said: “Pa, if I do the talking you will have to do the shooting.” The oid man 
says: “I will do that if itis necessary.” One of the Dukes replied: *t Shoot and 
be damned.” The old man leveled his gun and shot him right through the heart. 
He dropped. His brother, not being armed, ran up to this one that fell and tried 
to draw a revolver outof his belt, and the old man shot him through the shoulders 
and commenced reloading his gun. The third man jumped on to his horse and rode 
away. The old man gave himself up after a few days and was put into an iron cell 
in the parish jail. A week or ten days after the jail was sot on tire and the old man 
was burned alive. These men were all southern-born. 

A man named Fife and his son-in-law went up to Columbia one Christmas day, 
two or three years ago, as everybody in the parish almost does on_holidays, to 
celebrate. They had a few drinks, and finally went into a saloon. The proprietor 
gave Fifo his left hand, and Fife was very anxious to know why he did that, and 
persisted in demanding an answer. The proprietor went into the house and got a 
revolver, and then came back and said to Fife: ‘‘ Now you get away from here; I 
don’t want any more of your fooling around.’ But the old man was one of those 
kind who didn’t care very much for a revolver even when he was sober, and less 
when he was in liquor. His son was afraid he would get shot and tried to get him 
away, but the saloon-keeper drew his revolver and shot the young man. After he 
was wounded the young man drew his pistol, and shot the saloon-keeper. This 
was a signal for the boys, and fifteen or twenty of them joined in what they after- 
wards called a “ Christmas frolic.” It resulted in the death of the old man’s son- 
in-law, who was shot in twenty places, and his son, and the old man himself was 
shot through the shoulder. He was not so badly wounded, however, but that he 
put the dead body of his son and his mortally wounded son-in-law into an ox-cart, 
and drove sixteen miles home with them that night. That was another of the 
little affairs that occurred there. A young man was shot there last fall as the 
result of a little quarrel. He was confined to the house for several weeks, and 





‘ when he got out he came over to my place to sell his stock. He said, ‘‘I haven't 


t anybody to stand back of me,” as the expression is down there; ‘no father, no 
Gomer, nobody to avenge my death, and I will be killed if I stay here; so I have 
got to go away.” He was said to be one of the most inoffensive young men in the 
parish. He had to leave his home, and go ~~, 

I will repeat one more short story, out of which I got an expression of the dis- 
trict attorney that is worth something. Two years ago I furnished a man off my 
place, which was an unusual thing for me to do, about sixty dollars’ worth of sup- 
plies—shoes, clothing, &c., such as he needed—a colored man by the name of Com- 
pare. Hesaid: ‘Mr. Heath, when yee come up next fail I am going to fetch my 
cotton to your place to , and out of my cotton I will pay you whatever you let 
me have.” A few days r I returned he came over to see me. He said, “I have 
got my cotton picked, and I would like to have a pair of shoes for myself and a 
dress for my wife,” &c., amounting to about eleven dollars; ‘‘ and,” said he, ‘‘if you 
will let me have them I will weigh my cotton right to you and let you have enough 
to pay you.” It took ae of seed-cotton to pay his bill. He weighed itout 
and left it in one of his little buildings for me, and says: ‘‘ Now, Mr. Heath, I want 
you the first of the week to send over and get your cotton, and then send and get 
the balance of my cotton and gin it out for me, and take your pay out of the cotton 

for ginning.” He left my place about four o’clock in the afternoon, and went up 
the road to a blacksmith’s shop, and got to playing cards there with two or three 
others. While they were playing, along about eleven o'clock, somebody rattled at 
the door as though they wanted to get in. Any little disturbance like that will 
frighten a negro about as bad as ne you can think of. Compare, who was a 
young, active man, very strong, got up and said: “ Ireckonit’s nobody who wants to 
do me any harm ; I’m notafraid to go tothe door.” He started to go toward the door, 
and a charge of buckshot through the window struck him in the temple and killed 
him—almost blew the top of his head off. When anything of that sort occurred 
among the negroes of course their first resort was to run to my place and tell me of it. 
So the blacksmith, Charley Hamilton, and a fellow by the name of Mattox came down 
to my place about midnight. My practice was not to let anybody into the house 
unless I knew who it was and what they wanted. He announced his name and I 
asked him whathe wanted. Hesaid that John Compare was shot in his blacksmith’s 
shop—killed—and he wanted to come to tell meaboutit. Ilet himin, and asked him 
if they had anysuspicionsonanybody. Hesaidno. I told him they had better wait 
till daylight, and then go right up to Columbia and inform the people there of the 
facts, and ask them to come down and hold an inquest. Hedidso. We waitedall 
day Sunday, and no one came down. Monday morning we went up again, and we 
waited till Monday evening, and nobody came down to hold an inquest or make 
inquiry, and we then went to work and buried him. The next day, Tuesday, I 
went over to look after my cotton, and his wife told me that a Mr. Davis had sent 
over for the cotton and hauled it all off. In the courseof a week, or such a matter, 
I went up to town and called on Mr. Davis, and told him that I understood that he 
had taken my cotton from John Compare’s. He said, ‘‘Mr. Heath, what are you 
going to do about it?’ Said I, “Mr. Davis, I didn’t think it would be necessary 
to do anything more than to tell you thefacts, and you would release it.” “‘ Well,” 
said he, *‘I think you and I can have just as pretty a fight over that, if you want 
to fight over it, as the next two men.” This was a young man, twenty-five or 
twenty-eight years old. Said I, ‘‘ Mr. Davis, Iam not a fighting man, and I don’t 
propose to make a fight over a bale of cotton; but I suppose that you are aware that 
@ man who commits a trespass of the kind that you have becomes liable for all the 
debts that that man owes?” ‘ Well,” said he, with an oath, “ what are you going 
to do about it? I have got the cotton.” Well, I went to Mr. Ware, whois now 
district attorney—he was not then—and I told Ware about it, and asked him what 
Icould do. “‘Mr. Davis has got about sixty or seventy dollars’ worth of my cot- 
ton, and what shall I do about it?” ‘‘ Well,” said ho, “Mr. Heath, you had better 
pocket your loss ; you can’t do anything aboutit. What you say about his trespass 
rendering him liable for all the debts the man owed is true. He has committed a 
criminal offense, and in the first place, in order to avail yourself of any redress, 
zn would have to fetch him before tho grand jury, and if they found a bill against 

im, then you could prosecute him; but you couldn’t get a grand jury that would 
find a bill against him. You don’t stand very well in the community here your- 
self, did you know that?” Said I, “I think I do know it, and will you please tell 
me why itis that I don’t stand well here?” ‘ Well,” said he, ‘I don’t know; they 
don’t seem to relish ae so come hereand trade with the negroes, and so forth.” 
“Well,” said I, “I think I have aright here; Lown my place; I don’t meddle with 
7 else’s business ; why should they meddle with me?” ‘ Well,” said he, 
“They have got kind of down on you, that is the substance of it.” 

I never knew of a prosecution of any kind that amounted to anything on account 
of the murders committed there. I think it is because the people themselves are 
afraid of the consequences of interfering. The very man whose son, I have been 
told, was engaged in taking my mules, was convicted two or three years ago for 
hog-stealing, and after he had been convicted a couple of neighbors, young men, 
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made a remark like this: ‘Since Dan Wade has been convicted of hog-stealin 
and sentenced to the jail, our sows can have pigs and we can get them.” One o 
the other Wade boys, (there were three of them,) when the remark came to his 
ears, said in reply: ‘‘ My brother Daniel is no more of a hog-thief than they ”"—the 
men who made the remark. It went back to them, and then there was a fight 
right square off. They met him about four o’clock one afternoon, just across the 
river from Columbia, and told him he must take it back and apologize. He said 
he would not do it, and then each of them, as report has it, emptied a barrel of 
buckshot into him, and he fell, groaning and gasping for breath. The men started 
off, but turned back and disc the other two barrels of their guns into him. 
They then rode home. The next day they went over to Columbia and arranged 
their business with their merchants there and made over their crops, and ier 

etting all their business fixed up put out. The sheriff, after they had.been gone 
ong enough to get out of the wag, started in pursuit. He came down to my place 
and went as far as the river, asking everybody if they had seen them, but nobody 
knew anything about them. Finally, the chase was given up. About a year after- 
ward they came back and asked for a trial, but for some reason they were not 
tried, and were bound over in $5,000 bonds each. They went right into town and 
the merchants signed their bond—I guess every one they asked—and they waited 
till the next year for the trial. The next year the case came up again, but no 
witness appeared against them and the thing was dropped. That was the end of 
that. Thatis the only case I have heard of where there was any approach to a 
trial. The trouble is, in all these courts, to get a grand jury that will find a bill, 
unless the man charged with crime is a colored man. If a colored man does any- 
thing, they will find a bill a; st him and send him to the penitentiary. They 
have the penitentiary full of colored men, and they let them out to the planters to 
work ; but if there is an cheare against a white man, unless it is some poor fellow 
that hasn’t any money, he will be pretty likely to get off without a sentence. That 
is about the way the thing is in Caldwell Parish, and what is true of that partic- 
ular place is true of the other parishes. 

When the investigating committees of Congress have been down there they have 
not got at half the facts. You take a negro off my place quietly, and he will tell 
you about the outrages there, and put it a good deal stronger than I do, because 

e has been there all the time; but In go to New Orleans and send up there for 
these men and bring them down, and they know their statementis going to be pub- 
lished, and you could not get the facts out of them, because they know ey would 
not live twenty-four hours after they got back into the parish if they told what 
they knew. You ask them if they have the privilege of voting as they wish, and 
they would are ; but if you were behind the door, and they were talking to me, 
they would tell me all sorts of bulldozing stories, because they know that what 
they say to me is in confidence and would not be used to injurethem. The officers 
of my precinct, ward 7, Caldwell Parish, urged me very strong at the last elec- 
tion to go down and register and vote. I told them no; tif I went I should vote 
against them, and it would not amount to anything; but I said, “If you will let 
the negroes vote as they have a right to vote, that is all I ask.” The result of the 
ballot was 67 or 68 republican and 11 or 12 democratic votes. I sup they none 
I would tell of it when I got home. But when it came to the other wards, which 
were quite as strongly republican as ward 7, with the exception of in Columbia, 
there was scarcely a republican vote thrown. One of the negroes from the place 
above me was down to my plantation the day after the election, and he said: ‘‘ Mr. 
Heath, they had a death-list at the polls up there, and the name of all the negroes 
who voted the republican ticket were to be registered on that death-list, and we 
were to be shot or assaulted on our way home. I made up my mind that if I could 
not vote as I wanted to I would not vote at all, and so I went home, and the others 
did too.” I have no doubt a white man, a native born, can go to the polls there and 
vote the republican ticket without being maltreated, but I don’t believe the ne- 
groes can. 

I shall go back to New Orleans this fall. I have business there and some real 
estate. I probably shall not go on to the plantation again more than to look after 
my mules and rents. The negroes who are on the plantation now pay me a very 
moderate rent for the land and mules, and are getting what they can for the prod- 
ucts of their labor. They are trading with the merchants at Columbia. The trouble 
is that the native southerners are envious toward anybody that comes into their 
neighborhood, particularly a northern man who is opposed to the solidSouth. They 
knew what my politics were, although I never havo talked politics there or advised 
the negroes, beyond telling them what I thought was for their interest. I never ad- 
vised them who to vote for and who not to vote for, and tried to keep aloof from 
politics altogether. A few days before I came away the district attorney of Cald- 
well Parish was in New Orleans, and I took the trouble to hunt him up, and hada 
long talk with him. I said to him, ‘“ Mr. Ware, you cannot afford to have me burned 
out and driven out of your parish without tak some notice of it.” ‘ Well,” he 
said, ‘‘ I think likely our folks will notice it.” This was a month after the fire and 
more, and nothing has been done. I said to him, ‘I have got a letter that I received 
last summer from the post-office just above me, Hogan's Landing, telling me if I 
returned to the parish they would pay me a visit. Iam going to mail you that 
letter, and you may make such use of it as you think proper.” I told him if he 
would advise the parish to offer a reward of one, two, or five hundred dollars that 
I would offer as much more to thoroughly investigate this thing. I have made no 
secret of these matters in New Orleans, but have told them openly. No allusion 
has been made to the fire in any southern nowenee that I have seen. Whenever 
a negro is murdered up there in my parish they take no more notice of it than 
though it was a dog shot. They don't even hold an inquest. They don’t give pub- 
licity to anything of this kind.. When a public man like Judge Crawford is shot 
everybody finds that out; but if I was to be killed they would be as whist as 
mice. It would never be known outside the parish unless my brother or somebody 
that was interested should tell of it. 

Caldwell Parish is located between the Mississippi and Red Rivers. Very often 
my friends in New Orleans, some of whomare strong democrats, would say : ‘‘ Mr. 
Heath, you have got into the worst part of our State.” Well, I would tell them, 
“T hope I have, but I hear the reports from the other parishes, and they seem to be 
about like the placeLamin.”’ There are not many northern men there. Thereare 
some in the country. above my place, but they are all good democrats. Thereis no 
objection to them if they}go for the solid South. Buta man who will not go for the 
solid South had better keep away from there. My brother went to New Orleans in 
1848. He was appointed mayor of the city under General Sheridan. When General 
Sheridan went there he cast about for somebody that hadn’t anything to do with 
politics ; that was not a politician. My brother had been there for a good many 

ears as a merchant, and never had been identified with politics at all, and General 
Sheridan pitched — him and appointed him mayor of the city. I don’t want to 
do any injustice to the southern people, but I want the facts to be known. I met 
one of the most prominent lawyers of New Orleans down at Poland Springs lastsum- 
mer, and as we were sitting out on the piazza, looking over thesurrounding towns 
clustering in the valleys, he said, ‘‘ Mr. Heath, I have been paaking what a beau- 
tiful country we have down there in Louisiana, and_how, if we had these people 
down there, they would make it the finest State in the Union in ten or fifteen years.” 
I said, ‘‘ That is so.” ‘‘ Now,” said he, ‘‘ you ought to talk this thing among your 
people here. You are acquainted with them ; you have been down into our country 
and know how rich the land is and all that sort of thing.” ‘‘ Yes,” said I, “ but 
there is one drawback ; they may ask me how I have succeeded, and if I should teli 
them how I had got along and been treated there, how many of them do you think 
would leave their quiet homes here? Itis just as you say ; the land is as fertile as 
the sun ever shone upon, but what of the en. ” “Well,” he said, ‘‘ you are ip 
the worst part of the State.’ ‘“‘ That may be so,”’ I replied, “ but if ail I hear from 














1881. 


the other parishes is true, where is there a better?’ And I mentioned to him the 
other parishes, and recited the murders that had been committed in Franklin, in 
Saint Mary’s Parish—onea few yearsago, whena Government officer there was shot, 


and his wife was obliged to sit and watch over her dead husband’s body for twenty- 
four hours, and not a 
any assistance in any yy. ) 
aplace?” ‘ Well,” said he, ‘they must goin colonies, then.” SaidI: ‘ NowI will 
tal you how you can do something; you can advise the people of Louisiana, the 


y in the town came in to sympathize with her or offer her 
‘* Now,” said I, ‘‘ who would want to move into such 


better class of people, as you call them, instead of harboring these outlaws and 
murderers, to endeavor to do something to bring them to justice. Butas long as 
they wink at crime and do not prosecute the criminals, and say they will not med- 
dle with them because they fear their vengeance, you cannot = that your State 
will grow and prosper.” —Boston Daily Advertiser, April 19, 1881. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. President, I asked to have that article read be- 
cause I had not seen it and because I had understood from the remarks 
of the Senator from Massachusetts that he had transferred the scene 
of his cock-and-bull story from Mississippi to Louisiana. Perhaps 
it may be hereafter located in Texas or transferred to Alabama or 
Georgia, and go on perambulating through the whole South in case 
its statements or misstatements may find denial and contradiction 
from the various localities. : 

I am unable at present to answer, of course, the allegations made in 
that article so far as this person’s alleged loss and damage to property 
isconcerned. I canonly say that I hear of it to-day for the first time, 
and that his statement is entirely untrue when he says any such cir- 
cumstances could have been suppressed and kept out of the papers in 
the State of Louisiana. If not published in the democratic press it 
would have received wide publicity in the independent and the repub- 
lican press of the city of New Orleans. The outrages of which he 
speaks, the destruction of his property, could not have occurred in 
that parish or in any parish in Louisiana without having been 
thoroughly ventilated and thoroughly understood by the people, and 
without, if the charges were unfounded, having met with proper con- 
tradiction. 

But the honorable Senator the other day when he made these 
charges against the State of Mississippi charged that this man was 
driven from his home and his property burned because of his polit- 
ical opinions, because he was a republican, because he took part in 
politics as a republican. Now, there is nothing in the long article 
which has been read to-day which shows or in which he claims that 
he has received any persecution whatever on account of his political 
opinions, or even that he has taken that part in the politics of the 
country which he was entitled to do and ought to have done as a 
citizen feeling an interest in good government. 

The most of the alleged outrages of which he complains occurred, 
according to his own statement, over nine years ago, during the time 
when Warmoth was governor of the State of Louisiana, and Gov- 
ernor Warmoth went out of office in 1873. Thereforeit is not a new 
story which he now for the first time publishes to the world, for 
much of it he charges occurred years ago when the State of Louisiana 
from well known causes was in a cartalent condition compared to 
what it is at present. 

His property,he says, was burned during last winter ; it was burned, 
he says, byincendiaries. That may or maynotbetrue. I shall defer 
an answer to that part of the statement until I am able to obtain in- 
formation from that parish and hear the other side ; but if his prop- 
erty was burned by incendiaries does it follow that it was because of 
his political opinions? The property of the honorable Senator from 
New Hampshire, [Mr. RoL.LIns, ] not now in his seat, was burned the 
other day by incendiaries, but I presume it was not because of his 
political opinions. This property may not have been burned by incen- 
diaries at all. Fires are very frequent, especially upon plantations 
and in villages, when they are not the act of incendiaries; but I re- 
serve any remarks that I may have to make on this point until I shall 
be able to obtain local information. 

The rest of his article is made up of a tissue of charges which he 
has gained by hearsay, of assassinations, of fights, of outrages, of 
troubles in that parish, which he has heard from this man, and that 
man, and the other man, and of none of which he has any personal 
information. If they were true there is nothing to show that they 
are other than such as might have occurred in any border or frontier 
parish or county of any State in this Union; there is nothing to show 
they had any relation whatever to the political opinions of this gen- 
tleman, or any other person. 

The honorable Senator from Massachusetts has sent up this article 
and had it read in its entirety ; he has made it a part of his speech. 
I say as a person who knows the people of that parish, and the peo- 
ple of the State, that the greater portion of it is a calumny upon a 
respectable, reputable, hard-working, intelligent, and industrious 
people. He has made it a part of his speech; he has published this 
calumny against the people of Louisiana; and he has indulged in a 
long homily based upon it, giving advice to those people to change 
their modes and manners, to profit by this statement which has been 
made public before the good people of New England, to reform and 
make their country such that it will be fit to receive emigration from 
the State represented by the honorable Senator, a State where the 
people bask in the sunlight of education and morality, where the 
church and the school-house are opento all alike, and whereit is to be 
supposed all the people of that Commonwealth derive benefit from 
the bene cent institutions which it has provided for their education 
and their moral culture. 

Without any intention of saying that what I am about to send to 
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the Clerk’s desk and have read as a part of my remarks applies to 
all the people of Massachusetts, without my intending to charge upon 
the people of Massachusetts that the crime committed in Massachu- 
setts which is recorded here is a crime at all common to that people 
or for which that people collectively can be held responsible, I say 
that whatever crimes may occur arising out of violence, out of in- 
temperance, or out of angry feeling among the people of some por- 
tions of my State or the people of the South, no such crime as is here 
recorded could ever have occurred in the State of Louisiana. I ask 
the Clerk to read the article, and I make it a part of my remarks. 
The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


FATAL ADVENTURE OF BURGLARIOUS STUDENTS. 
LAWRENCE, Mass., April 13. 

Early this morning Abiel Wilson, residing on the Salem turnpike, was awak- 
ened by footsteps in his house. Soon after his chamber door was burst open by 
two — when Wilson discharged a rifle, shooting one of the intruders. Both 
fled, but the dead ar of the one shot by Wilson was found a short distance from 
the house, and proved to be that of Arthur Foster, a student at the Phelps Acad- 
emy. His accomplice was his twin brother Luther, alsoa student. The latter, 
after the ee es and made a fall confession. They were residents of 
North Andover, Massachusetts, and have most respectable connections. Three 
weeks a . they had attempted to enter the same place. 

Further investigation of the cryme and its tragic result shows that Arthur Fos- 
ter was a theological student studying for the ministry, and that upon completing 
his studies at the Phelps Academy he intended to enter the Andover Theological 
Seminary. By the confession of the surviving brother it appears that the pair en- 
tered and robbed Wilson’s place six months ago, securing $1,000 in money and gold 
watches. Mr. Wilson had in his room some seventy-five thousand dollars’ worth 
of stocks, bonds, and other securities, the eae being under no other protec- 
tion than the owner's rifle. The object of the men was to secure if possible all this 
booty, intending to resort to violence if ae. to accomplish their end. Both 
had previously been in Wilson’s employ, and no difficulty in passing the watch- 
dog on the premises. The dead burglar was only twenty-one years old. It is 
thought now that other robberies hereabouts were committed by the Fosters. 


Mr. JONAS. I desire to say only, in reference to that paragraph, 
that it records an incident of recent date occurring in the last three 
weeks, not nine years ago. I desire further to say that no man in 
Louisiana has ever been known to commit a murder or a robbery for 
the purpose of procuring the means necessary to obtain a theological 
education. 

Mr. DAWES. Mr. President, the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
JONAS] says that very likely the facts stated in the account which 
has been read at the Clerk’s desk may be transferred to other States 
in the South. I hope he does not mean to say that they are as appli- 
cable to other States as they are to Louisiana. I think that is a more 
serious charge against the condition of society in the other States. 
than anybody has been dis d to make. 

So far as the Senator delighted himself with the account of a very 
sad and deplorable crime committed in Massachusetts, I have no re- 
marks to make. The Senator seeks such food as is acceptable to him. 
The Senator is delighted with the idea that some see said that 
the burglar in that case was a theological student. I am sorry that 
the Senator does not read more extensively ; he would have been dis- 
abused of that delightful idea, that sweet part of his communication, 
some time since if he had read all the newspapers. This poor burglar 
was not a theological student. 

I want to call his attention to another distinction between that 
offense and those related at the Clerk’s desk in the paper I sent there 
toberead. He says that no such offense has ever been recorded about 
Louisiana. I want him to understand that when men commit such 
offenses in Massachusetts they are tried and punished for them, and 
the poor survivor of that burglary is now in jail awaiting a trial, 
and will be tried fairly before an impartial jury, and there will be 
no mob that will lynch him. There will be no juries that will refuse 
to convict him; there will be no officers that will refuse to execute 
the mandate of the court. He will be tried, and tried fairly. If he 
has a word to say in his defense, it will be listened to. And when 
the trial is through, if the jury find that he is guilty, he will be con- 
demned and suffer punishment. When that state of things shall be 
true in Louisiana it will be all that anybody can ask at their hands. 

Mr. FRYE. Mr. President, being the junior mewber of this Senate, 
perhaps a reasonable degree of modesty should have kept me silent 
during this session—simply a “looker-on in Vienna” ; but I find that 
unexpectedly I am obliged to leave on Saturday next for a protracted 
absence to attend to some legal business which I accepted when I 
knew nothing about this session; and there are some things which 
it seems to me ought to be said that are still unsaid, and therefore I 
hope the Senate will excuse me, even if it does seem to be a slight 
breach of modesty on my _ : 

Some Senator on this side yesterday, in the progress of the discus- 
sion, I think it was the Senator from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Coe 
exhorted the Senators on the other side to be brave men. Now, sir, 
have been sitting here looking on, and it seems to me that those 
words of the Senator from Pennsylvania are mere idle words; they 
are wasted words. I never saw in all my life, I never read of braver 
men than are to-day on that side of the Senate Chamber. _ 

Here we are, sir, in this extra session, with the Constitution over 
us, With duties before us, the democratic party in the Senate clearly 
in the wrong, knowing themselves to be in the wrong, knowing the 
Constitution to be against them, and we on this side undertaking to 
do the very duty which the Constitution prescribes, and instead of 
the Senators on that side putting themselves on the defensive, the 
stand up here and “ carry the war into Africa” day after day, and 
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find republican Senator after republican Senator driven to a defense ; 
they on that side wrong, these gentlemen right. Ah, gentlemen, 
there is bravery enough on that side of the Chamber ; there is bravery 
enough in the distinguished Senator from Georgia [Mr. Brown] when 
he rises in his place, and, with great dignity and with the Constitu- 
tion of his country in his hands, reads day after day lessons to the 
republican Senators on their duties under it. Confession is sweet for 
the soul, and yet confession to the public, to the world, sometimes 
requires a higher degree of bravery than anything else; and it was 
a brave act on the part of the distinguished Senator from Georgia 
when he in open Senate admitted that he had been within a few 
years past a republican in the State of Georgia, that his life had been 
in peril as a republican, that he then became a democrat, and from 
that day to this has enjoyed perfect safety. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. President—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Maine yield to 
the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. FRYE. Certainly. 

Mr. BROWN. I hope the Senator from Maine will permit me to 
interrupt him a minute. I said no such thing. I do not presume he 
intends to misquote me. 

Mr. FRYE. I understood the Senator from Georgia to say that 
there was a when he was a republican in Georgia. 

Mr. BROWN. No, sir, I did not say that. 

Mr. FRYE. Will the Senator kindly tell me what he did say? I 
so understood him. 

Mr. BROWN. If I had a copy of the Rrecorp containing my re- 
marks I would tell you exactly what I said. The substance of it, 
however, was this: I was asked by a Senator on that side whether 
there was not a time when I had republican proclivities—I believe 
that was the language he used—when it was not safe for me to go 
without a guard, or some language to that purport. I replied that 
there was a time just after the war, when I had taken my position on 
reconstruction, when it was probably not safe, but that that period 
ceased two years before I reunited with the democracy, and I was as 
safe as any one was. 

Now, I have no objection to telling the Senator, if he will permit 
me to interrupt him long enough—— 

Mr. FRYE. The Senator has replied to the question, and has made 
the correction which he desired to make, and I will proceed. 

Mr. BROWN. I ask the Senator to permit me to add this: I said 
nothing about having been in danger when I was a republican, and 
that when I returned to the democracy I was safe, for I distinctly 
stated that two years before I returned I was as safe as I had ever 
been, and I have been ever since. My return to the democracy had 
nothing whatever to do with the want of safety. There was but a 
single occasion, if the Senator will allow me to state it, where I was 
unsafe that I knew of. There was one meeting I attended where I 
was informed that my life was in danger. I went on and spoke as 
usual, however, saying that I had made the appointment, and in- 
tended to fill it, and I was not assailed, and there may have been no 
real danger, though I had reason to believe there was on that occa- 
sion. That was the only one. 

Mr. FRYE. Well, Mr. President, it is brave even to admit as much 
as the Senator from Georgia does now. As to his republicanism, I 
know myself he was a republican, for I had the pleasure of hearing 
him deliver a very fine speech in 1868, I think, in the republican con- 
vention. 

3 os ee - Ihave not denied that I acted with the republicans 
in . 

Mr. FRYE. But, Mr. President, there was one other thing which 
required courage on the part of the distinguished Senator from Geor- 
gia, and that was the attack he made upon the Commonwealth of 

assachusetts and the admission that there were 139,000 men twenty- 
one years of age in that State, spendthrifts, paupers, men who could 
not read and write, who were excluded from the ballot by her laws, 
who if those laws were repealed would vote the democratic ticket. 
‘What an admission! The spendthrifts, paupers, and ignorant men of 
Massachusetts all democrats! 

It required courage to make a confession like that before the world. 
It was true, undoubtedly, and the.distinguished Senator might have 
gone one step further; he might have declared that in the State 
prisons, in the reformatory institutions, in the penitentiaries of the 
great Commonwealth of Massachusetts there were thousands more 
of adults, that the doors of the prisons were closed against them on 
election day, that if the State would have opened these doors, they, 
too, would have voted the democratic ticket, and that would have 
been true. 

Sir, it required courage on the part of the distinguished Senator 
from Florida [Mr. CaLL] to make a two days’ attack upon Massa- 
chusetts, and the greater part of it an attack upon her industries. 
Why, sir, I was always delighted with the story in the Bible of that 
contest between David and Goliath. I watched David picking his 
pebbles, placing them in his sling, and with such courage and con- 
fidence hurling them at the mighty giant before him, and it was 
boyish delight to see the giant tremble and fall. But, sir, while 
there was courage on David’s part, yet he knew that the Lord was 
on his side. The Senator from Florida fights this Goliath of Massa- 
chusetts, hurls his pebbles, and knows that the Lord is not on his 
side. That requires infinite courage. 
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Now, sir, let me tell the Senator from Forida that I do not rise here 
to defend Massachusetts against him. Her schools and school-houses, 
her colleges and universities, her great philanthropic and charitable 
institutions, her mechanical and manufacturing industries, her intel- 
ligent and prosperous people makea Commonwealth the grandest that 
the sun shines upon to-day in this world, and she needs no defense 
even at the hands of her own Senators. 

But the Senator from Florida charges upon Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island and Connecticut that they deprive people of the ballot. 
How deprive people of the ballot? Why, he has the boldness to say 
that they require men to be able to read their ballots. It took cour- 
age to make that declaration on the part of the Senator, for he did 
it in the face and eyes of the fact that Massachusetts to-day raises 
for her schools $5,000,000 a year, opens school-house doors in every 
hamlet, and then enacts laws to compel parents to send their children 
toschool, while the State of Florida raises but $134,000 a year for the 
same purpose. Massachusetts, which put that limitation of education 
upon her voters, raises $16 a head for children between five and fifteen 
years of age, while the State of Florida only raises fifty cents per 
capita of population; and the Senator from Georgia was bold enough 
when he made the same attack if he remembered that Georgia raised 
but sixty cents for white and but fifteen cents for black scholars. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me again? 
I do not recollect having made any such statement in the Senate. 

Mr. FRYE. I have not. said that the Senator from Georgia made 
any statement. 

Mr. BROWN. I certainly understood him to say this moment that 
the Senator from Georgia was bold when he made a statement that 
we raised sixty cents per head-—— 

Mr. FRYE. I did not say that, Mr. President. I said the Senator 
from Georgia was bold to make that charge that Massachusetts did 
wrong when she put a qualification of education upon her voters, 
while in Georgia, the gentleman’s own State, they raised but sixty 
cents for white scholars and fifteen cents annually for black ones, 
and Massachusetts raises $16 annually per capita for hers, regardless 
of color or anything else. 

Mr. BROWN. Will the Senator permit me to ask if he says there 
is any distinction in the laws of Georgia between the amount raised 
for black and white. 

Mr. FRYE. Iso understand it certainly in the appropriation of 
the funds after they are raised. 

Mr. BROWN. Then you entirely misunderstand it; there is no 
such thing. 

Mr. FRYE. Now, Mr. President, I wish to call the attention of the 
Senator from Florida to a little comparison between his State and 
Rhode Island, for he had the bravery to attack Rhode Island, too. I 
have here some comparative school statistics of Florida and Rhode 
Island for the years 1877 and 1878, taken from the reports of the Com- 
missioner of Education. 

Rhode Island, 41,000 pupils; Florida, 36,000—very little difference 
in the number of pupils. Teachers employed in Rhode Island, 1,312; 
in Florida, 970. School property in Rhode Island, $2,634,000 ; Florida, 
$116,000. Whole receipts for public schools in Rhode Island, $709,444 ; 
in Florida, $183,311. Whole amount expended in Rhode Island, $679,771 ; 
in Florida, $134,880. Per capita expenditure in Rhode Island, $11.54 ; 
in Florida, $3.64. And yet the Senator from Florida undertakes to 
criticise the State of Rhode Island for an educational qualification 
when Florida hardly keeps up the semblance of an opportunity to 
educate her voters, and Rhode Island furnishes $16 per capita every 
year to educate her children and give them the opportunity to become 
voters. 

Take Florida and Colorado, because Florida may say that she has 
recently got back into the Union and therefore ought not to be so 
judged. Colorado has just come into the Union, only three or four 
years old. Colorado has about one-third the number of pupils of 
Florida ; 16,000 in Colorado, 36,000 in Florida. Valuation of school 
property in Colorado, only a few years old, $474,771; in Florida, 
$116,934. Whole receipts for public schools in Colorado, $281,674 ; 
in Florida, $183,000. Expenditures annually in Colorado, $243,850 ; 
in Florida, $134,880; and so on. 

Mr. President, I make these points in order that the country may 
understand this: The complaint made by the Senators on that side 
is that in the North we put an educational qualification on the ballot ; 
but, Senators, I wish to show you that at the same time we open the 
school-house doors everywhere. While you raise a dollar per capita 
for the education of your voters, we raise all the way from $8 to $18 
per capita in the States of New England and in other States of the 
North. If we require education, we furnish the opportunity to every 
man to acquire it. z 

The Senator from Florida also had the courage to call the laboring- 
men of the North, especially of New England, serfs, “‘ hungry, starv- 
ing employés of our mills, working out a weary existence under the 
cruel hand of the hard-hearted task-master.” Well, Mr. President, I 
live in one of the New England States; I live in a manufacturing city; 
I know something about the manufacturing employés of New Eng- 
land—more, evidently, than the distinguished Senator from Flori 
knows. Why, Mr. President, the South does not know anything 
about the labor of the North. There is no more comparison between 
the laboring men of the South and the laboring men of the North than 
there is between white and black. On the one hand, labor has been 
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disgraced by a hundred years of slavery; on the other hand, it has 
been honored, free, independent; and when Senators from the South 
talk about the serfs in New England manufactories they do not know 
what they are talking about. 

I say to the Senator from Florida I can take a factory in my own 
city with a thousand adult employés, men and women, and he may 
select the best village in the whole State of Florida, having one 
thousand adults, men and women, as its inhabitants, he may exclude 
every colored person from that number, and then I will take those 
mill operatives, commencing with the agent and going down through, 
compare them man to man and woman to woman, and in dignity of 
character, in intelligence, in education, in every manly and womanly 
virtue, in property, in prosperity, the employés of that mill can dis- 
count the thousand selected from Florida, 

Serfs? Men to be bulldozed and intimidated! Ah! if the Senator 
from Louisiana had had the operatives of Massachusetts down there 
during the bloody history of that State, and the conservatives had 
undertaken to intimidate and bulldoze them by the methods then 
prevailing in Louisiana, there would not have been enough conserva- 
tives left to-day to form the decent nucleus of a party. 

Ah, it is easy to shoot labor when it has been ground down for a hun- 

years by slavery; it is a different thing to point the pistol and 
look at the eye of a free white man and bulldoze such an employé! 
Starving and hungry employés! Let me tell the Senator from Florida 
that the factory operatives and mechanics of Massachusetts to-day 
have laid by in the savings-banks of that Commonwealth money 
enough to purchase the whole State of Florida, real estate and per- 
sonal property, five times over, and then have $50,000,000 left. [Laugh- 
ter, and applause in the galleries.] The valuation of Florida is only 
about thirty million dollars, real estate and personal property; and the 
laboring men and women of Massachusetts have to-day on deposit 
over two hundred million dollars. Starving and hungry employés! 
Oh, it required courage to say it. 

I live in a city of twenty thousand inhabitants. I speak within 
bounds when I say that the men and women at work in the mills of 
my city have more money on deposit in the savings-banks to-day than 
all the laboring men and laboring women in Florida have anywhere. 
Starving and hungry serfs! 

The Senators on that side show courage when at once they attack 
Senators on this side by charging that we had forgotten all the prin- 
ciples of our lives and had joined with repudiators and ado the 
infamous doctrine of repudiation. One by one we have declared 
that we have adopted nosuch doctrine. Repudiation finds no resting 
place in New England; but it was charged upon us, and Senators on 
this side thought they had made reply enough when they noe 
back that every Senator who urged it represented a State which 
repudiated all the way from $5,000,000 to $20,000,000, and then courage 
was shown again by Senator after Senator rising in his place and 
declaring that in his State there had been no repudiation, not a dollar 
of repudiation. Oh, the infinite courage of the distinguished Sena- 
tor gg North Carolina, [Mr. VANCE.] No repudiation in North Caro- 
lina 

Then the distinguished Senator stated the facts in relation to the 
debt, and I kept running through his figures to see what the facts 
would show. I find that they had bonds out in 1860, and if the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. DAWES] in 1860 had purchased a one-thou- 
sand-dollar bond issued by the State of North Carolina which then 
commanded I think one dollar above par—we will leave the one dollar 
out—he would have paid $1,000 cash for a bond. The day it was issued 
it was worth $1,000. He would have put it in his safe, waited year 
after year, would not have received one single dollar of interest, then 
in 1866 he would have found the State of North Carolina giving him 
a new bond bearing 6 per cent. interest for $360, being the interest 
from 1860 up to 1866, then in two years another bond for $120 for the 
interest unpaid on the principal for two years bearing 6 per cent. in- 
terest, and as time rolled on he would have found that he got no 
interest on his one-thousand-dollar bond, no interest on his $360 bond. 
no interest on his $120 bond, even down to now; and what ha pens # 
He has had his bond of $1,000; he had his next bond $360; he had 
his next bond $120. Add to that the interest unpaid on the one thou- 
sand-dollar bond from 1868 down to now and there is $780 ; the inter- 
est on $360 from 1866 to now, $324; the interest on the $120 from 1868 
to now, $93.60, which makes in all that Mr. Dawss’s bond represented 
to him $2,677.60, and then the State of North Carolina gives him for 
it one bond bearing 4 per cent. interest—40 per cent. of his original 
bond of $1,000; that is, a bond for $400, and she gives him another 
bond for his interest, a bond for 25 per cent. of it; that is $120; and 
thus the Senator from Massachusetts has bonds to the enormous ex- 
tent of $520, and he has not ze got any money, but the discovery 
was made the other day that this new bond could be sold for eighty- 
five cents on the dollar, and the distinguished Senator, if he has 
financial thrift about him, will send to few York to-day and order 
that North Carolina bond to be sold for eighty-five cents. It is the 
only way I think he will ever get anything. Thus you will find he 

ts $442 cash, and the net loss is $2,235.60, and there is no compound 
interest about it either. That isno repudiation! And yet some Sen- 
ator said on this side that Senators on that side must be brave men. 
Ah! a braver man than the Senator from North Carolina cannot be 
found in the wide, wide world when in the face of that, looking right 
into the eyes of the American people, he declares that North Carolina 


has never repudiated a single dollar, her escutcheon is as bright, as 
glorious, as glittering as the constellations above us! 

Mr. President, Senators on the other side a charge us on this 
side with simply being engaged in a game of trying to get a few 
offices for the republicans. There is not a Senator,I think, on the 
other side of this Chamber who does not know that if the republican 
administration was pleased it could to-day turn out from every De- 
partment of this Government—any one of them, I do not care which 
one you name—more democrats and give their places to republicans 
than we can possibly do in this Senate by passing this resolution. 
Hunting after offices! 

Mr. President, much has been said in the progress of this discus- 
sion in relation to the rights of the majority. I do not propose to 
discuss that point at all; it has been debated here for weeks by abler 
men thanI. It is not the ground on which I make this fight for my- 
self and in part for my State. I recognize its force; I recognize that 
the minority must yield to the majority ultimately or that we have 
no Government; but there is another ground which appeals to me 
with infinitely greater strength than that. 

Mr. President, the ground on which I make this fight is this: that 
there is a solid South, and that a solid South is a constant menace 
to the prosperity, to the safety of the American people, and, in my 
judgment, a gross, wicked usurpation of rights, a deprivation of rights 
among its own people. And when I talk about the people of the 
South I mean blacks as well as whites. When Senatorson the other 
side talk about “our people” they seem to me to mean no man ex- 
cept the man who has a white skin, but we at the North recognize a 
black man as one of the people. I say the North to-day, in my judg- 
ment, places this fight upon this — and sustains it upon our 
declaration that that solid South shall be broken if its solidity de- 
een upon the deprivation of any right of any citizen of the United 

tates happening to reside there. 

When that charge was made, Senator after Senator on the other 
side had the boldness to rise and deny, some of them, that there 
ever had been any political outrages, such as have been alluded to, 
in the South since the war. The two Senators from Georgia both 
admitted that there had been outrages; I heard no other Senator on 
that side admit it; but each one who has spoken has declared em- 
phatically and distinctly that to-day those —— have ceased 
entirely ; that to-day the angel of peace has settled over the whole 
South; that to-day elections are as free, as fair, as peaceable there 
as anywhere in the United States; and, says the Senator from Georgia, 
more free than they are in Massachusetts or Rhode Island or Gon. 
necticut. 

Sir, I desire to say that I cannot give credit to any such statements 
as those, by whomsoever they are made and wheresoever, and I am 
not going to deal in idle stories either. I will give names and places. 
I am going to select a few specimen bricks from the South, and my 
information comes from the records of the courts there and from 
records in Washington, to which any Senator here can appeal any 
day that he pleases for information. I will give facts that cannot 
be disputed successfully, and try you, and see whether your elections 
to-day in the South are as free and fair as in New England. 

I did not intend to trouble Florida much, but I have a word or two 
to say about her. The Senator from Florida declared that that State 
above all others was perfectly oe perfectly free, every man 
had a right to vote, and vote as he pleased, and his vote was counted 
just as he cast it, and when he was saying it the cry came here from 
the other House in the case of Bisbee vs. Hull, “‘ Testimony cannot be 
taken because murder stalks abroad and witnesses dare not testify.” 
I take up the reports of the courts. I will take, for instance, Madison 
County. I find in Madison County, at the last election, that thecounty 
canvassers refused to count the votes at two polling Eee. the in- 
spectors colluded with them, thus counting out republican members 
of the Legislature and counting indemocratic. Citizens of this county 
were arrested on precepts issued by the United States court. The 
precepts were put in the hands of deputy marshals. They arrested 
their prisoners, they summoned their witnesses, and, with prisoners 
and witnesses, took a train of cars to go to the court. They had not 
gone more than one mile before a body of armed men, men with 
masked faces—they did not disguise their democracy—came into the 
car, stop the train, with pistols in their hands, compelled the pas- 
sengers to keep their seats, took the prisoners away from the deputy 
marshals, and then stampeded the witnesses for the woods. That was 
after the last election. 

Again, it was shortly afterward rumored that the porter of the 
sleeping-car on that road knew some of these men who had appeared 
in mask, and almost every night afterward that train was fired into 
as it passed along its way, and the railroad officers seriously con- 
sidered whether or not they would be obliged to stop running that 
train through that county in order to save the lives of their employés 
and protect their property. : 

Again, a deputy marshal went down there to arrest prisoners and 
summon witnesses, They attacked him in a hotel and pitched him 
over the balustrade, and after choking him until they thought he was 
dead, left him. He lived, but he came near dying. That was after the 
election, and he was arresting for election offenses. y 

Again, a deputy marshal was there trying to summon witnesses 
and arrest prisoners ; 2 mob of armed men followed him and his posse 
from place to place, and finally drove them into the woods for safety. 
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Mr. CALL. Will the honorable Senator allow me? I hope the 
honorable gentleman, while he is narrating these facts as of his own 
knowledge, will be so kind as to state the names of the persons as 
well as the place and time of occurrence. 

Mr. FRYE. If the ne Senator from Florida will go u 
to the Attorney-General’s office and take the reports of marshals an 
district attorneys, he will, I doubt not, find a hundred times more 
than I have stated here. 

Mr. CALL. Will the honorable Senator pardon me for asking him 
another question? I should like to ask the honorable Senator if it 
is not proper, where he is stating facts as of his own knowledge, 
which he has either derived by the examination of the records or 
otherwise, that he should state them with such particularity in re- 

ard to names, time, and circumstance as will enable them either to 
¢ verified or the contrary ? 

Mr. FRYE. Mr. President, I do not eet it my duty. Every 
statement that I make can be verified if the Senator will go to the 
Attorney-General’s office for verification, or if he will go to the courts 
of his own State and take the records there. They will be found in 
one or the other. 

I should like to incorporate in my remarks a method they have in 
Florida of electing primary county officers. With the permission of 
the Senate I will do so without reading it here. 

Mr. CALL. I desire to hear it read. I think it is due to me that 
it should be read. 

Mr. FRYE. I have no objection to reading it. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. Will the Senator permit me to make a 
statement? He referred awhile ago to a murder having been com- 
mitted in Madison County in connection with the Bisbee election. I 
will say to the Senator now that that murder was one perpetrated by 
a black man on a white man. 

Mr. FRYE. That is the first murder I ever heard of in the South 
of a white man by a black man. It always turned out the other way 
in my reading. 

I will omit this document from my speech rather than take the 
trouble of reading it. 

I did not intend to say a word about Florida, but in looking for 
ane else my eye fell upon this bit of history at the last No- 
vember election in that wonderfully peaceable State. I should like 
to have the gentlemen hunt over Rhode Island and Connecticut and 
Massachusetts and New Hampshire and Vermont and Maine and find 


ongtving ofthat kind. Peaceable! more peaceable than in New Eng- 
and! 


Now, Mr. President, for South Carolina. South Carolina in 1870 
had a population of 705,000 in round numbers ; in 1880, 995,000. The 
white population in 1880 was 361,000; the colored population 604,000— 
almost two colored men to one white man in the State. In 1875 the 
registered white vote was 74,000, the colored 110,000; total white 
population in 1870, 289,000; colored, 415,000. 

Mr. BUTLER. Did I understand the honorable Senator to say that 
was the registered vote of South Carolina? 

Mr. FRYE. I do not understand the Senator. 

Mr. BUTLER. The honorable Senator was giving the registered 
vote of South Carolina. 

Mr. FRYE. The registered voters in 1875 only. 

Mr. BUTLER. There is no registry law in South Carolina. 
is a specimen of the Senator’s accuracy. 

Mr. FRYE. I will simply say in relation to that that I sent to the 
Librarian of Congress and he informed me that you had no registra- 
tion law, but that in 1875 either by a State enumeration or in some 
other way you did ascertain the exact number of men twenty-one 
years of age, colored and white, residing in South Carolina, and I have 
given the fi 8 of those. 

Mr. BUTLER. All I have to say to that is that I know nothing 
about registration. I only state as a fact that there is no provision 
for registering votes in South Carolina—by law, I mean. 

Mr. FRYE. The Senator from South Carolina will notice that I 
did not give the registered vote for any year except this of 1875, and 
I give my authority for that; it was taken under a State law. 

r. BUTLER. That is not true, Mr. President; that is all; the 
Senator is mistaken. 

Mr. FRYE. Iam not mistaken that it was taken. 

Mr. BUTLER. No, I say the Senator is mistaken in saying it was 
a State law. There has been no law of the State providing for a 
registration of votes. That is a mistake, I think. 

Mr. HAMPTON. If the Senator will allow me, I think that I can 
explain how he has fallen into the mistake. There is, as my colleague 
says, no registration law in the State; but by a census that was 
taken there previous to the time named it was estimated that there 
were 75,000 white voters and 110,000 colored voters. I think those are 
the figures that the Senator used. That was estimated at that time. 

While I am up, if the Senator will allow me, I will state one fact 
in reference to that, which I think is of some importance. Those fig- 
ures, as he will recognize, made the vote of South Carolina at that 
time 185,000. In that election there were 183,500 votes cast, and in 
that same election, the election of 1876, Mr. Hayes, who was the ptesi- 
dential candidate, received nearly 20,000 more votes than General 
Grant receivedin 1872. Sothere certainly could have been no restric- 
tion upon the vote there, as they polled the largest republican vote 
that had ever been cast in the State. 


That 
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Mr. FRYE. I am obliged to the gentleman for corroborating what 

I said in relation to 1875; but there has been a census of the people 
of the State, and the colored and the white em yo bear just about 
that proportion of voters in the State. In 1868 Grant had 62,000, 
Seymour 45,000; republican majority, 17,004. In 1870 Scott, repub- 
lican, received 20,000, and the democrat 12,000; republican majority, 
8,014. In 1872 Grant, 72,000; Greeley, 22,000; republican majority, 
49,587; and Moses, the republican candidate for governor, had 35,945 
majority. In 1874 Chamberlain had 80,000, Green 68,000; republican 
majority, 7,000. In 1878 the distinguished Senator, Mr. HAMPTON, 
received 119,550 votes for governor, and scattering 213. In 1880 Mr. 
Garfield received 58,071, Hancock 112,312, and the democratic candi- 
date for governor received 117,482, there being no republican candi- 
date. Gentlemen may say that colored men have been converted; 
gentlemen may say that colored men vote the democratic ticket: I 
tell you the people of this country, at the North at any rate, will give 
no credit to any such pentecostal conversions as those. 

Mr. HAMPTON. May I make a suggestion? I do not wish to 
a the Senator without his permission. Is it disagreeable to 
him 

Mr. FRYE. I will yield for a question. 

Mr. HAMPTON. I wish simply to make a very short statement. 

Mr. FRYE. I would prefer, if the gentleman will allow me, not 
to be interrupted for a statement. I donot wish to seem to be want- 
ing in courtesy, but I have talked longer now than I intended to 
have done. 

How has this change been accomplished in South Carolina? Have 
the colored men been permitted a free ballot there? If they had, 
would they not have voted the republican ticket? Sir, I have been 
through the South. I have had the privilege and the painful duty of 
investigating elections through the South. I have seen some of the 
democratic conversions down in Louisiana. I remember a few of 
them were put on the stand by the democrats as members of demo- 
eratic clubs, and I remember on a cross-examination it turned out 
that each one of the democratic black men who belonged to the 
democratic club had a little ticket of safety given to him, issued by 
the club. The democrats on the witness stand said it was a ticket of 
safety against their own black brothers, but on cross-examination it 
proved to be a ticket of safety against the democracy, the conserva< 
tive gentlemen of Louisiana. 

The black men perhaps can be converted, but if the black men 
know anything they know that under God and the republican party 
they have been made free. If they know anything ‘hey know that 
the whole power of that party for twenty years has been devoted not 
only to making them free but to securing their rights as freemen. 
Who can be led to believe that of their own accord and free will they 
foay will vote the democratic ticket when the issue is a national 
one 

Sir, just before the last election “‘ the feeling on both sides in South 
Carolina was most intense and on the democratic side extreme, des- 
perate, and bitter. They forced into the question the race issue, 
declared it a question of white civilization and supremacy, and, 
forgetting the black code and ku-klux outrages denounce, the at- 
tempt to restore a republican administration as treason to the State 
and a crime against humanity, deserving of any execration and jus- 
tifying or excusing any means by violence or fraud to defeat it.” : 

Again, after election, “the particular acts of fraud throughout the 
State, the number of which is simply incalculable, are merely the re- 
sult of a deliberate and desperate conspiracy of the whole democratic 
organization to defraud the acknowledged republican majority of the 
use of the suffrage because they denounce the result as ‘nigger dom- 
ination.’ The jury laws, the statute itself, force open the doors of the 
jury-room to members of the very conspiracy and furnish both its 
opportunity and protection against the Government.” 

Again,methods: “There wasviolence in Greenville, Laurens, Hamp- 
ton, and one or two other counties, and of fraud everywhere, from 
voting twice to stuffing and counting out by wholesale. The election 
process is, by three managers at each polling-precinct, all democrats, 
who receive, immediately count, and make return to a board of county 
canvassers, all democrats, who aggregate the votes, and of course 
where the returns on their face show by accident a republican major- 
ity, sufficient boxes are thrown out upon whatever plea to tabulate 
a majority the other way. This tabulation, with returns, poll-list, 
&c., 1s forwarded to the State board of canvassers, composed of high- 
est State officials, who, upon the certified statements of the county 
board, make the official declaration.” 

Again, in the case of the United States vs. Webb there was testi- 
mony as to the method of ballot-stuffing in South Carolina: 

The stuffing was done here and elsewhere in this county in two ways: by wrap- 
ping small tickets in a large one and cramming them in, and b, aan wooden 

ot-boxes with sliding lids, on the inner surface of which pac. of forty or 
fifty tickets were loosely fastened by strings pressed by knife-blade into surface of 
-id over the package. Polls were required to be open at six o’clocka.m. The 
managers, who were all democrats, would open the = before the republican 
supervisor or anybody reached there and lock thé box. When the supervisor 
came and demanded to inspect the box he was flatly denied on the ground that he 
was too late, and they would then outswear him on the stand. At the close of the 
polls they would unlock the box. draw the lid ory off, the packages would fall 
and scatter:and cover the top of the interior. They then counted them. The 


proof was clear, as the excess of ballots over the names on their own poll-list 
showed. 


Mr. BUTLER. Will the Senator permit an interruption just there 
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for the purpose of correcting a mistake into which he has fallen, if 
not inconvenient ? 

Mr. FRYE. I will yield for a single moment. 

Mr. BUTLER. I simply desire to state in regard to the case to 
which the Senator refers, the United States vs. Webb, that I under - 
stand the facts to be briefly these—— 

Mr. FRYE. If the Senator will pardon me, I wish to say that I 
made a mistake in the name of the case, and I was just going to cor- 
rect it myself. 

Mr. BUTLER. Webb is a Connecticut man who voted the repub- 
lican ticket, and he was convicted for his act in the United States 
courts. Those are the methods to which the Senator refers. 

Mr. FRYE. Webb was a man who cast, after the South Carolina 
plan, twenty-one ballots, twenty tissue ballots inside of one large 
one, and if he was a republican it shows this remarkable fact-—— 

Mr. BUTLE He was a Connecticut man, I said, and voted the 
republican ticket. 

r. FRYE. If he voted the republican ticket, it discloses the 
remarkable fact that in all the ballot-stuffing in the whole State of 
South Carolina for the last three years, where the world knows that 
thousands and hundreds of thousands of democratic ballot-stuffers 
have carried on that devilish work, he is the only man who ever was 
convicted of ballot-stuffing in a South Carolina court before a South 
Carolina jury. 

Mr. BUTLER. Will the Senator permit me one moment? Those 
cases have all been tried in the United States courts. 

Mr. FRYE. Were not the juries South Carolina juries ? 

Mr. BUTLER. Certainly they were. 

Mr. ieee And do they not say whether the accused is guilty or 
not guilt; 

Mr. BUTLER. The republican judges and prosecuting officers have 
something to do with it. 

Mr. FRYE. I say I will accept that man as a republican; it only 
adds to my argument, because I was going to add, when the Senator 
interrupted me, that I had mistaken the Webb case. The Webb case 
was where there was a conviction, and in the one to which I was re- 
ferring the jury disagreed. The Webb case was the only conviction 
ever had before a South Carolina jury for ballot-stuffing ; and the 
gentleman discloses to me why he was convicted—that he was a 
republican following democratic examples. 

In the fourth district of South Carolina—the election in this district 
would have been a more stupendous farce than elsewhere if it had not 
beenatragedy. Onecolored preacher, a respectable man, a republican, 
was called to his door by red-shirts and eighteen bullets left in his 
corpse. Another colored man, about eight miles from Greenville, was 
shot just before the election. All night before election the whole 
county resounded with reports of cannon and fire-arms, and the most 
outrageous bulldozing and fraud prevailed everywhere. 

How came it that South Carolina had such a peaceful election ? 
How came it that black men voted the democratic ticket in South 
Carolina? 

The Senators from Texas declared that elections in Texas were as 
peaceable and as honest and as fairas anywhere in thiscountry. Let 
ine give the Senators from Texas a little history of their own State. 
It is cruel to be obliged to instruct the gentlemen about their own 
concerns. They seem to have eyes, but they see not ; they have ears, 
but they hear not, unless it be about our peculiar people. I want to 
call the attention of the Senators from Texas to Harrison County as 
a specimen brick. The whole vote of Harrison County as counted 
gave Garfield 444 majority. He was entitled to over 2,000. The re- 
publican candidates were all on one ticket, down to the constable, 
with the Garfield electors ; there was not a split ticket in the whole 
lot; and yet while Garfield had 444 majority the democratic canvass- 
ers and counters gave the democratic candidates in the county 2,434 
majority. How is that for a fair count? Understand it, the repub- 
lican ticket was an entire ticket from electors down to constable ; 
apd yet when the democrats knew that the State was perfectly safe 
for Hancock and did not care a snap of the finger about a vote for 
Hancock, Garfield had 444 majority and the democratic candidates 
for county offices had 2,434 majority. 

Mr. COKE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin, in the 
oe, Does the Senator from Maine yield to the Senator from 

exas 

Mr. FRYE. For a question I will yield with pleasure. Perhaps 
the Senator from Texas had better wait a moment or two longer, 
because I have pot considerably more for him. 

Mr. COKE. should like to ask the honorable Senator to state 
the evidence upon which he is making these statements. 

Mr. FRYE, I have stated in advance, and before I finish I will 
state again, where I get my evidence. I think the Senator will not 
contradict it if he will wait until I get throu 

At one precinct in Fort Bend County the offi 


h. 
cers of election refused 
to make any return whatever. They did not make any. 

In Harrison County supervisors were denied access to the voting 
precincts ; men supposed to have republican tickets in their 


S- 
sion for ibution fired upon by masked men in broad daylight ; 
prominent republicans wantonly assailed; republican jority of 
1,500 changed to a democratic ray of over two thousand ; voters 
intimidated, their lives threatened if they voted for republican can- 
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didates ; attempts made to kidnap and kill persons carrying repub- 
lican ballots to polls; republican speakers insulted, assaulted, and 
their lives threatened ; a supervisor of election compelled to sur- 
render his commission by armed men, and to armed men, and then the 
managers of election refused to recognize him because he had lost 
his commission. 

“On the evening of Sunday, October 31, 1880, two days before 
the election, one Peter Choice, a colored man, was traveling from 
Marshall in Harrison County, Texas, to election and voting precinct 
numbered 6, a voting place in Harrison County, about seven miles 
from Marshall, the county seat of Harrison County, tothe voting pre- 
cinct aforesaid, in which he resided. Choice on the day referred to 
had in his possession a large number, estimated at about three hun- 
dred, of republican tickets or ballots, which he had received from the 
republican executive committee of Harrison County, in Marshall, 
Texas, for use and distribution on the day of election at the aforesaid 
voting — (which has always given a large republican majority. ) 
While he was so traveling, and about a mile and a half outside the 
a limits of Marshall, two persons, whom he recognized as one 
Walter Jennings, a publisher of a newspaper called the Marshall Mes- 
senger, and one Wallace Rudd, stopped him on the highway and told 
him they wanted the tickets he was carrying from him, threatening 
to kill him if he refused to la the tickets up. Rudd and Jennings 
were disguised at the time but pulled the disguises from their faces 
when they accosted Choice. As Choice refused to give up the tickets 
in his possession, Rudd and Jennings fired with pistols four times at 
him, and Choice’s life was saved mainly by the fleetness of his horse. 

“Again, on the night of November 1, 1880, the day before the elec- 
tion, some six or eight persons went in disguise to the residence of 
one Charles Welsh, who had been appointed and qualified as a super- 
visor of election for precinct numbered 11, in Harrison County, and 
told him (Welsh) that if he would not then and there surrender to 
them his commission as supervisor of election they would kill him. 
Welsh entreated them to let him alone, but they persisted in their de- 
mands, and after some time, in order to save his life, Welsh surrendered 
to them’ his commission and was denied the right to act as supervisor 
on the day of election by the managers and officers thereof because 
he did not have his commission as such supervisor with him.” 

Again, at the general election held November 2, 1880-—— 

Mr. COKE. Will the Senator state the locality, what the county 
is? 

Mr. FRYE. I will give it exactly now. At the general election 
held November 2, 1880, and at voting precinct numbered 15, in Har- 
rison County, in this judicial district, 156 republican votes were polled. 
No return of any of these votes was made by the judges and officers 
of election at the precinct referred to, who were indicted, tried, and 
convicted under section 5515, Revised Statutes of the United States. 
Does the Senator doubt that ? 

At another voting precinct in the same county no return was made 
of 150 republican votes polled thereat. The judges and officers of 
election were indicted, and although the “ best citizens” (in their own 
estimation at least) in the county, and although they were repre- 
sented by the ablest counsel in Northeastern Texas, they in open court 
plead guilty to the charge. 

Mr. COKE. Will the Senator permit me to interrupt him? What 
was the judgment of the court? What was the penalty? 

Mr. FRYE. I do not know, sir. 

Mr. COKE. I can tell the Senator. I think they were fined $1. 

Pony DAWES. I think that would be about the estimate down 
there. 

Mr. COKE. That perhaps will explain why they plead guilty. It 
was wiser to pay their fine and go home than to stay there. 

Mr. FRYE. But the Senator forgets that down at that court where 
the judge fined them $1 it was done at the earnest pleading of these 
respectable citizens of Texas, these leading lawyers of Northeast 

-Texas, and the plea they put in was that these men would not put 
the Government to the expense of proving them guilty but had con- 
fessed themselves guilty; and again, that there were hundreds of wit- 
nesses brought long distances to that court to appear against these 
men, and when the costs were divided between the defendants it 
would be found that a pretty heavy fine had been put on southern 
democrats, considering the frequency of the crime. 

Mr. COKE. I will state tothe Senator that the judge of that court 
is a very true republican, and that he is not in the habit of granting 
favors to democrats or being lenient with them. 

Mr. FRYE. I know the judge gave as a reason that the costs were 
very heavy. 

At voting precinct No.2, Harrison County, 150 republican votes 
were polled at the election. Noreturn made, Judges and officers 
of election indicted under section 5515, Revised Statutes, defended 
by same counsel, plead guilty in open court to the charge. 

At voting precinct No. 3,in Harrison County, 60 republican votes 
polled on day of election. No return made of any of them. Officers 
of election indicted, plead guilty in open court to the charge. 

At voting precinct No. 5, in Harrison County, on the day of election 
150 republican votes were polled. No return made. Officers of elec- 
tion indicted and plead guilty to the charge. 

At voting precinct No. 6, in Harrison County, on the day of elec- 
tion, 193 republican votes were polled. No return of the votes made. 
Officers of election indicted and plead guilty to the charge. 
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At voting precinct No. 7, in Harrison County, on the day of election 
63 republican votes were polled. No return made of any of these 
votes. Officers of election indicted and plead guilty to the charge. 

At voting precinct No. 16, in Harrison County, on the day of elec- 
tion 135 republican votes were polled. No return made of any of 
these votes. Officers of election indicted and plead guilty to the 
charge. 

At voting precinct No. 17, in Harrison County, on the day of elec- 
tion 140 republican votes were polled. No return made of any of 
these votes. Officers of election indicted and plead guilty to the 
charge. 

it vellex precinct No. 19, in Harrison County, on the day of elec- 
tion 135 republican votes were polled. No returns of any of these 
pa ge Rew made. Officers of election indicted and plead guilty to 
the charge. 

At voting precinct No. 20, in Harrison County, on the day of elec- 
tion 170 republican votes were polled. No returns of any of these 
votes were made. Officers of election indicted and plead guilty to 
the charge. 

Total number of persons convicted, 40; total number of votes failed 
to be counted and returned, 1,502; all republicans. How is that for 
a fair, peaceable, free, honest election and a fair count? 

Mississippi came to the rescue. It was bold on the part of the Sen- 
ators from Mississippi. It required brave men to stand up here and 
in the presence of the country declare that in Mississippi there is a 
free ballot. There is no free ballot in Mississippi and never has been 
since the war. Hear this: At the December term of court for the 
northern district after the November election there were fifty or sixty 
convictions for election fraud and violence and hundreds of warrants 
that were not served. Gointo the State of Rhode Island and find a 
county where there is one conviction for fraud and violence. Itcan- 
not be done. Go into all New England and find one conviction for 
an offense against theright of suffrage. Itcannotbedone. Yet here 
in one term of the court there were fifty or sixty trials and convic- 
tions or sentences on the pleaof guilty, and many warrants that were 
not served. 

In Lowndes County Mr. Randall was United States supervisor. He 
was driven away from the polls with pistols at his head. That was 
a common occurrence in Mississippi. In Tchula, Holmes County—I 
think the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. GEORGE] lives in Holmes 
County—the democrats had a cannon at the polling place. Only 
think of that! A free ballot in the South; and the democrats had 
acannon at the polling place and fired it from time to time at the 
fences! It was loaded with gravel and stones, and they showed the 
“Garfield niggers” how it stove the fence to pieces, and the “ Garfield 
niggers ” took to the woods. Mr. Hull was born in Mississippi, the 
editor of a greenback paper, and Mr. Perry was a republican, both of 
them white men. They came early to the polls to distribute ballots. 
Ths democrats refused to open the polls while those two men were 
there ne ballots, and they did not, but on the contrary they 
made a mob, they seized those two white men, dumped them intoa 
buggy, and drove them off. No republican ballots were allowed to be 
distributed at that free poll. 

Again, in Holmes County, where the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
GEORGE] lives, I think, early in the day a colored man offered his 
vote. I suppose southern Senators understand perfectly well that 
there are many cases where two colored men have the same name, 
If there is one John Brown there may be three or four John Browns. 
This man came up and offered his vote. 

Mr. GEORGE. If the Senator deems it material where I reside in 
Mississippi, I will inform him that I do not reside in Holmes County. 

Mr. FRYE. A colored man came and offered his vote; his name 
was John Brown. After he had voted, in five or six minutes another 
colored man came and called his name; it was John Brown. They 
challenged his vote at once and told him that he had voted. He told 
them that he had not. They insisted that he had, and it was enough 
toleta “damned nigger” vote once. We wouldregard that as enough 
up North. There was an intelligent, educated colored man by the 
name of Hill, known to everybody, standing by. Mr. Hill picked out 
the colored man who had just voted and brought him up, and then 
the other colored man who said his name was John Brown, and he 
said to them, “‘Gentlemen, here is the man who voted ; there is the 
John Brown who now wants to vote.” They did not wait; they seized 
him ; they beat him on the head with the butts of their pistols. He 
just escaped with his life, and lay concealed all day long. They took 
the colored man who wanted to vote down in this free, beautiful, 
peaceful Mississippi, went to a barn near by and got an ox-chain. 
They had a loaded anvil. What was that for at the polling place? 
They took the chain, put it around that black man’s neck, chained 
him to the anvil, and kept him there all day long. No more “ nig- 
gers” tried to vote twice, I tell you, at that precinct. 

At Canton, Madison County, there were two democratic judges 


- and one republican judge, a bright colored man by the name of Gar- 


rett. They tried to get him to leave; they ordered him to leave; he 
refused. Then a democratic mob headed by the democratic circuit 
clerk by the name of Yandall beat him about his head with their 
istol butts. He escaped, and they ran the election as they pleased. 
andall was tried for it and the Mississippi jary disagreed, although 
the evidence wasoverwhelming. Then Van was arraigned again 
and he pleaded guilty to the charge. 
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Mr. GEORGE. I should like to ask the gentleman what authority 
he has for stating that the evidence was overwhelming in that case ? 

Mr. FRYE. I have the authority at any rate of the fact that Yan- 
dall, when brought up before the court, pleaded guilty to the charge. 
Ido not think he would have done that if there had not been over- 
whelming evidence; does the Senator? 

Mr. GEORGE. He might have pleaded guilty upon some sort of 
idea that was common, I believe, at that time there, that if he would 
plead guilty it would cost him less than it would to defend his case. 
I remember hearing something of that sort at the time, there that 
men who were indicted, who brought their cases in the courts when 
there was a mistrial, were advised that the court would be lenient 
with them and it would be cheaper to confess and plead guilty than 
to go on with the prosecution. But the gentleman said that the evi- 
dence was overwhelming against him and a Mississippi jury refused 
to convict ; that was his statement. I want to know where is your 
authority for the statement that the evidence was overwhelming. 
Was there a bill of exceptions taken? Was the evidence given before 
the jury reduced to writing and certified by anybody who heard it, 
or is it the opinion of somebody that the gentleman has succeeded in 
getting from the Attorney-General’s Office? 

Mr. FRYE. I said it required no further evidence than the fact - 
that Yandall pleaded guilty, and the people of this country will 
require no further evidence. 

Mr. GEORGE. But you said, sir-—— 

Mr. FRYE. I decline, Mr. President, to be interrupted now. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Maine declines to 
be interrupted. 

Mr. GEORGE. Allow me to say one word, if you please. The con- 
fession of this man was not before that jury; the confession was 
made after the mistrial. Your statement was that the evidence be- 
fore the jury was overwhelming, and you undertook to impeach the 
honesty and the fairness of the jury by saying that notwithstanding 
the evidence was unimpeachable to them they disagreed. I say that 
of the two statements one does not sustain the other. The fact that 
the man afterward had pleaded guilty is not to be considered as. 
proving that the evidence before the jury was unimpeachable and 
overwhelming. 

Mr. FRYE. Now, Mr. President, I will resume the floor. I only 
repeat I did not suppose that he pleaded guilty to the same jury that 
tried him before. We do not do it in that way in our country. 

Mr. GEORGE. He pleaded guilty to the court—— 

Mr. FRYE. I decline to be interrupted again by the Senator un- 
less he asks for the interruption in proper form and order under the 


rules. 

Mr. GEORGE. All right. 

Mr. FRYE. That jury disagreed, and immediately the man was 
arraigned for trial again and pleaded guilty, and the people of this 
country will not question the statement that I made that the evidence 
was overwhelming. The gentleman says in explanation that there in 
that country they plead guilty when they are not guilty ; that some- 
times they plead guilty when the evidence is not overwhelming. 
Think of it. Here is a white man, a gentleman because he is white 
and because he is a democrat, an officer elected to a responsible posi- 
tion in Mississippi, the clerk of the circuit court, who is charged with 
the infamous crime of taking a poor black man and beating his head 
with the butt of his pistol, and he, forsooth, for some reason which 
nobody knows, pleads guilty! There is no testimony, and yet he 
pleads guilty! Ifthose are the gentlemen in Mississippi it is very 
singular, to say the least; and I do not believe the gentlemen of Mis- 
sissippi will thank the Senator from Mississippi for undertaking to 
get them out of it in any such weak way as that. 

At Raymond, the shire town of Hinds County, after the voting had 
commenced, the democratic officers suddenly got up a sham ght; 
they fired their pistols into the walls and ceiling of the room. The 
democrats outside hearing it began to yell, “ Riot, nigger riot,” and 
rush toward the voting precinct, and the negroes rushed for the 
woods. 

Again, in Hinds County, Captain Kerr, register in the land office,. 
and a Captain Estelle, a lawyer—the Senator will know these men; 
he was a captain in the Mexican war; both were white, both were 
confederates, and both residents of Jackson—went to Dry Grove the 
night before the election to distribute republican ballots. An armed 
body of white democrats surrounded them and escorted them nine 
miles, placed them on board the train, and sent them back to Jack- 
son. No republican ballots were distributed at that polling place. 
There the jury disagreed because conspiracy was charged, and that 
gave a chance for them to disagree on what the word “ conspiracy ” 
meant. 

Again, in Enterprise, Clark County, there were twelve convictions 
on trial and pleas of guilty of violence torepublicans. All were dem- 
ocrats. There were twenty-four democrats under arrest for violence. 

At Chahuta they had anvils, an anvil at one side of the polling- 
_ loaded, and an anvil at the other side of the polling-place, 

oaded. After they had been voting a shorf time, a gray-headed, re- 
spectable gentleman, a democrat, took his cane and marked with it a 
line from one anvil to the other anvil in front of the polling-place. 
Then he declared in a loud tone of voice that “ that line was the dead- 
line, that no Garfield ‘nigger’ could cross that.” Did the Garfield 
negroes know what the dead-line wag? Did the respectable southern 
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gentleman know what the dead-line was? Had those colored men 
over heard that when our brave boys from the North, down there in 
your cursed prisons, starved day by day, had, in their hunger and 
weakness from starvation, dared on bended knee to crawl across the 
dead-line to pick up some bone that some southern dog had dropped, 
they were brained on thespot? Dead-line! Ah, that line meant some- 
thing, and no Garfield negroes crossed the dead-line that day. 

Again, in the northern district of Mississippi, at the December term, 
three plead guilty to ballot-box stuffing ; three plead guilty to return- 
ing the vote of one precinct as the vote of the whole county; five 
plead guilty for expelling by force supervisors of election; one was 
convicted of the same offense; two commissioners plead guilty of 
erasing names of voters from the poll-list; three plead guilty of 
axiving the supervisor from the polls with pistols. There were about 
seventy other indictments, as near as Ican learn. There were others 
indicted for aiding this pistol business, and they were let off. Elec- 
tion commissioners were tried for fraudulently making up a poll- 
Look ; the jury acquitted them, and then the district attorney discon- 
tinued all the rest of the cases. 

In this court the evidence showed that crimes of every kind against 
rae franchise were committed during the last election; in fact the 
anti-democratic vote was suppressed, names were fraudulently taken 
from the poll-book, others were allowed to vote, their votes either not 
sounted or were counted for the other candidates. At one precinct 
a large majority of republican votes were cast, but the inspectors re- 
turned a solid democratic vote; armed men were at the polls to in- 
timidate, and every sort of fraud wascommon. In all counties ne 
large colored majorities fraud ran riot. It was impossible to procee 
with the trials of some election cases; witnesses were driven off, they 
were prevented from going to court, the defendants and their friends, 
armed with bludgeons and pistols, in large numbers, beat witnesses, 
completely demoralized them, and ae the district attorney gave 
up at that court in despair and stopped the trial of causes. 

Again, there is a district in Mississippi called the “‘Shoe-string dis- 
trict.” It has been represented in the other House several years by Mr. 
Lynch, a colored man, and for the last four or five years by General 
Chalmers. I wish now to give the exact registered vote of that dis- 
trict, county by county: Adams County, white 1,274, colored 3,635; 
Bolivar County, white 1,080, colored 3,606; Claiborne County, white 
727, colored 2,566; Issaquena County, white 371, colored 2,870; Jeffer- 
son County, white 951, colored 2,419; Quitman County, white 199, 
colored 217; Sharkey County, not given, very small; Tunica County, 
white 451, colored 2,055; Warren County, white 2,217, colored 5,238; 
Washington County, white 1,726, colored 5,604; Wilkinson County, 
white 855, colored 2,567; total, 10,837 white in the district and 33,940 
black, not counting Sharkey—over 23,000 majority of colored men. 

In 1869 the republican vote of that district was 20,949, the dem- 
ocratic vote 3,374. At that time I think there were four or five more 
counties in this district. In 1872, when the district was the same, 
Lynch, the colored man, had 15,101; Cassidy, the democratic candi- 
date, 8,509. Lynch’s majority, 6,592. 

Mr. FARLEY. Will the Senator allow me to ask a question for 
information? Are there not other States in the Union besides the 
Southern States where as great anaes as that suggested by the Sen- 
ator have taken place? Did not the State of Maine, in 1876, give 
the republican candidate for President about 16,000 majority, and did 
not the State of Maine in 1879 defeat the republican candidate for 
governor there by a small majority? Why this great change? 

Mr. FRYE. I have not got through with this yet, Mr. President. 
There are changes, of course, in all States. 

Mr. FARLEY. I was about to suggest further to the Senator that 
in my State, the State of California, in 1864 and 1865 the republican 
candidates received 18,000 majority. In 1867, Mr. Gorham, your nom- 
inee for Secretary of this body, was the republican nominee for gov- 
ernor of that State, and he was beaten 10,000 votes. Two years be- 
fore that the State had gone 18,000 republican. 

_ Mr. FRYE. Mr. President, the Senator will pardon me for not 
mixing with this statement any changes in other States. I am going 
to show that there has been no real conversion or change in this dis- 
trict in Mississippi before I get through. 

In 1875 and 1876 “the Mississippi plan” came in. In 1876 Chal- 
mers’s majority was 3,381. In 1878 the whole vote cast was less than 
8,000, democratic 6,663 and republican 1,370. That is a change with 
a veumaes: Chalmers’s majority 5,293. In 1880 Chalmers had 9,172, 
Lynch, the colored man, 5,393; Chalmers’s majority 3,779. 

Now let us look at 1880, the last election; Iam going to take a few 
counties, seven counties in that district—and I do not pick them out 
for any special reason except that the elections in those seven counties 
were quiet and peaceable and reasonably fair. There is. the same 
relative proportion of blacks and whites in all of them. In these 
seven counties, where the election was fair this last year, the regis- 
tered proportion of white democrats and black republicans was three 
to one in every one of them. Let me give you some of them: In War- 
ren County the registered black vote was 5,238, the registered white 
vote 2,217; Lynch’s vote 2,086, Chalmers’s vote 1,034. Issaquena 
County, registered black vote 2,870, rete white vote 371 ; Lynch’s 
vote 1,118, Chalmers’s vote 173. Bolivar County, registered black 
vote 3,606, registered white vote 1,080 ; Lynch’s vote 1,715, Chalmers’s 
vote 403; and so on through the seven counties, they giving Lynch 
nearly 5,000 majority. The other five counties with © registered 
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vote in the same proportion of white and black they voted under “the 
Mississippi plan,” and those five counties overcame Lynch’s majority 
of between four and five thousand in the seven counties, and actu- 
ally gave Chalmers, by the count, 5,000 majority in the district! 

What do Senators think about that kind of a conversion? Can that 
be found in any other State of the Union? Even a democrat, a southern 
democrat, who does not believe in negroes being permitted to vote— 
and very likely I should not either if I lived down there; there is a 
good deal of human nature about this—a white democrat, a member of 
the House, admitted to me—no, he did not admit it, he said it plainly— 
“the election in that Shoe-string district was an infamous farce, and 
when it comes to the vote I shall vote so.” He was a confederate, 
and is a democrat to-day. 

But the democratic Senators say that these negroes are converted— 
that is the plea they put in—converted to vote the democratic ticket ! 
They are sometimes, as I have told you. Let usseeif there is any 
chance of a pentecostal conversion here. They have had them in 
Louisiana. Oh, yes! down there in the parish of Orleans, in 1868, in 
the spring there were 14,000 republican votes cast, and in the fall 
Grant got 1,178, That wasa pentecostal conversion. In Caddo Par- 
ish the same spring, 1868, there were 2,987 republican votes, and in 
the fall Grant got 1. InSaint Landry Parish the republican majority 
in the spring of 1868 on the registered vote was 1,071; the actual 
majority 678. In the fall Grant did not get asingle vote in Saint 
Landry Parish, and the democratic candidate for President got 4,787 
votes, being just exactly the whole registered vote of that whole par- 
ish, white and black. That was a conversion! No real conversion 
took place in Lynch’s district, as I will proceed to show you. 

Vicksburgh, the principal city, isin Warren County. Mr. Chalmers 
claimed to live there; his partner does live there, and was chairman 
of the committee to run the contest on the democratic side. In Missis- 
sippi, as they say down there, they did not care “shucks” about the 
electors. They knew Hancock was all right, the electors of Hancock 
would be elected anyhow, while members of Congress and county 
officers must be looked to. Chalmers was in great danger. He lived 
in a district where there was about fifteen thousand republican ma- 
jority, and even in Mississippi with 15,000 republican majority the 
democratic candidate was in some danger, to say the least. So they 
undertook to take care of him; and this partner took charge of War- 
ren County, determined to give Mr. Chalmers a heavy majority over 
the Hancock electors. They went to employing negroes, large num- 
bers of “loafing negroes” around in the city of Vicksburgh. They 
employed every man they could ; they put them to work ;‘they made 
out a Garfield ticket with Chalmers on it. They did not dare make 
a Hancock ticket. Even a loafing negro would not vote a Hancock 
ticket; but they thought if they could get Garfield tickets into the 
hands of colored men with Chalmers’s name on them they might for- 
sooth get them to so vote, and they labored “in season and out of 
season,” with money and without money, with threats and with cajol- 
ery, in every possible way known to the white democrats of the South 
torun Chalmers’s majority up in Warren County. How did they suc- 
ceed? The highest vote for the Garfield electors was 2,129 in that 
county. Lynch fell just 43 short of it. So with their six weeks’ work 
they cut down Lynch just 43 votes below the highest vote for any 
Garfield elector. How far did they run up the vote for Chalmers? 
That is a question somewhat important. Hancock’s highest elector 
received 1,034 votes, and Chalmers’s vote was exactly 1,034. They did 
succeed in getting 43 negroes to cut the name of Lynch; they did 
not, with their money, with their threats, with their cajolery, with 
all the machinery in their hands, succeed in getting one single black 
man to vote for Chalmers. And yet the Senator from California talks 
about reform in other States! Will the honorable Senator ascribe 
this election of Chalmers with 5,000 majority obtained in five counties 
besides overcoming Lynch’s 4,000 majority in the seven other counties 
to a reform, when all the attempts at reform in Warren County with 
that city in it did not succeed in reforming a single colored voter ? 

No, Senators, it is no use. The North understands this thing. You 
cannot blindfold us; you cannot blindfold the people of this country. 
The elections in the South are not fair, are not free, are not without 
fraud, and even to-day are not without violence. 

Senators, we said to you when this contest started here that we 
intended to fight on this line until a solid South, made solid in these 
devious ways, lost its solidity. We recognize in the fight in Virginia 
the entering-wedge; and because we recognize that as an entering- 
wedge, and for that reason alone, we have determined to stand by it, 
to give it our amen and amen, hoping that sooner or later the South 
may rise up to the dignity of free and independent States and yield 
to every man, white or black, his rights. Senators from the South, 
we shall make that fight forever unless victory comes before forever 
ends. Itis certain. Though the mills of God grind slowly, yet they 
grind exceeding small. 

Sir, the gentlemen may smile at the expression of the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. CAMERON] of warning; but they need not. They’ 
should remember history. It has been written in this country for 
our benefit and for the benefit of men aspiring to freedom the wide 
world over, and the man for whom history is written who reads it 
not and learns no lessons from it is a fool. There were, unfortu- 
nately, two civilizations in this land of ours: the one the civilization 
of the North, founded upon the school-book and the Bible; the other 
the civilization of the South, planted upon slavery; the one a pure 
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democracy, the other an aristocracy maintained on barbarism. They 
could not live side by side in the same country; there was an irre- 
pressible conflict sooner or later to open up between them and God 
was to give the victory to one or the other. Both could not live for- 
everinafree country. Barbarism grew and grew, oh,so fast,so strong! 
grew so powerful that she seemed to have her grasp upon the whole 
broad country of ours. Instead of freedom being the corner-stone it 
was slavery, it was barbarism. It grew so strong that youswallowed 
up the great parties of the country, so strong that it bought great ter- 
ritories to strengthen itself; still more, so strong that it made laws 
even for a free people; so powerful that it put on the statute-book 
the most infamous laws that were ever recorded on the statute-books 
of any country, civilized or uncivilized, in the wide world. It grewso 
strong that it enacted a law and forced the freemen of the North to 
submit to it, which, in the old Commonwealth of Massachusetts, right 
in sight of Faneuil Hall, where liberty was said to have been born, 
compelled Massachusetts men to shoulder the musket and 2,000 strong 
hunt down one poor black man, and then was so insolent and wicked 
that when the poor fellow was brought home to bondage it built bon- 
fires on every hill all over the southern land and made the southern 
heart rejoice with joy exceeding. It grew so strong that finally it 
reached out its poisonous hand to seize upon the free territories, and 
then for the first time seemingly the civilization of the North, born of 
the Bible and the school-book, woke up ; it started into power, called 
a halt, and said to barbarism, “Thus far and not one step farther for- 
ever.” Then barbarism was so insolent that it levied war, tried to 
destroy the country, but civilization, now alive to its duty, raised 
armies, built navies, equipped both, fought for four years, made the 
rivers of the South run red with blood ; finally conquered, conquered 
secession, conquered the infamous doctrine of secession, and then the 
war was over. Suppose barbarism had triumphed, what would this 
country have seen? Would not estates have been confiscated? Would 
not great cities have been pillaged and burned? Would not men have 
been hung inthe North? Ah, but, thank God, civilization, born from 
the Bible as well as the school-book, prevailed, and not a dollar was 
confiscated, not a man was hung, not aman was punished, and when 
the great commander said to the conquered men, “Go home in peace, 
be good citizens, and I will take care of you,” the great heart of the 
North said, amen and amen. In the mean time we had made four 
million men, women, and children free. While you were carrying on 
your war they staid at home, worked your farms, and took care of 
your wives and your little children; they were faithful, they were 
kind, they were tender; they never betrayed you—not once. 

Northern civilization thought that with that record for the colored 
man, his chivalrous master, the white man of the South, would give 
him every right he was entitled to out of gratitude, if for no other 
reason, and it left the colored race in your hands; and then the very 
first Legislatures you called together, with the spirit of barbarism 
still hovering over them, enacted the infamous laws reducing the black 
man to a serfdom worse than slavery, the laws the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar] read here in this distinguished presence 
the other day. When the story of these laws came to us at the North 
we could not believe it. But we were forced to believe,and then 
determined that the black man should have his rights, and to that 
end we put the ballot in his hands. We made him a citizen of the 
United States, your equal in the eyes of the law, and then you com- 
menced the cruelest, the bitterest, the savagest history that ever was 
written on the page of any history in the wide world, pagan, bar- 
baric, or civilized. The gentlemen may deny as much as they please, 
but the country knows that thousands and tens of thousands of 
black voters were killed in cold blood in your Southern States. You 
men know it in Mississippi; the Senator from Louisiana knows it in 
Louisiana. 

Ah, gentlemen, the pen of history with its iron point has written 
the terrible story of those few years in your bright southern land, 
and your children and their children reading it will hide their faces 
in their hands and their hands in the dust. I have no desire to recall 
or to recite it. The North determined that it should stop. We sent 
our armies down there, and it did ae Boys in blue were scat- 
tered through the South, and the black man exercised his right of 
suffrage. Then time wore on. Mr. Hayes was elected President; 
you went to him; you made him brilliant promises, and, allured by 
those promises, he withdrew the soldiers, and from that day to this 
you have had asolid South; from that day to this you say it has been 
peaceable. Ah, so is the graveyard peaceable. From that day to 
this you say it has been free, fair voting, and an honest count. I put 
upon record here evidence contradicting that. Wein the North know 
to-day that you are refusing the black man the rights which have 
been accorded to him; and now, impelled by our civilization, we come 
once more and we say to you solemnly that every citizen of the United 
States, white or black, foreign-born or native-born, shall have and 
enjoy all the rights guaranteed to him by the Constitution of his 
country. Ay, more, we say to you now, compelled by that same 
civilization, that the laws of the United States upon this statute- 
book shall be enforced in every inch of territory over which floats 
the Stars and Stripes; and, Senators from the South, by the help'and 
pr boa name of almighty God we will accomplish that purposes. [Ap- 
plause. ‘ 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. ANTHONY. The Senator will allow me a moment. Mr. Pres- 
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ident, I am glad to take the occasion after this speech which has been 
made upon our side—and a very admirable speech, too—to give notice 
that if this applause or if any signs of disapprobation are ever again 
heard in the galleries, I shall move that the galleries be cleared. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Mr. President, I insisted the other day, in the 
absence of the Senator, that the audience in the galleries should not 
be disturbed by the Presiding Officer rapping upon the desk and try- 
ing to keep silence. It seems that it is for the entertainment of the 
audience, and our guests should certainly have some privileges. 
[Laughter and applause in the galleries. ] 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Order! order! The Senator from 
Georgia is entitled to the floor. 

[A message in writing was received from the President of the United 
States, by Mr. O. L. PRUDEN, one of his secretaries. ] 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, the honorable Senator from Maine 
(Mr. FryE] commenced his rather extraordinary speech with a state- 
ment that he was the youngest Senator in this Hall, and made some 
apology, stating that probably modesty ought to have required him 
to have remained silent. Ido not think so. While the honorable 
Senator who has delivered the very extraordinary harangue we have 
just heard may be and probably is the youngest Senator in the Cham- 
ber, he occupies a very important position. He is the successor on 
this floor of the premier of this Government, and he may reasonably 
be supposed to speak from inspiration. We have heard intimations 
occasionally that the South was to expect a — deal of fair play 
and fairness and liberality from the present Administration. I have 
hoped it would be so; but if what we have just heard here is inspired 
by the Administration I think we understand it. We should be at 
least a little dull of comprehension if we should misunderstand it. 

The honorable Senator started out with the remark that a great 
deal of boldness had been displayed on this side of the Chamber; that 
we had been bold enough to make attacks upon New England as not 
having dealt quite fairly with the suffrage question. New England 
has had in this Government the right it seems—I do not know that 
she claims it as a divine right—of attending to everybody else’s 
business, and censuring everybody else without reply, so long that it 
no doubt is considered a great degree of impertinence for any one to 
mention any of the defects in New England history. 

I shall not be misunderstood in reference tomy course toward New 
England. I have repeatedly stated upon this floor the reasons why 
I admire her for her industry, her enterprise, her educational institu- 
tions, her wealth, and various other qualities and characteristics that 
I — mention; but I never thought New England was entirely 
faultless. They may be the best people on the face of the earth; I 
do not deny that ; but there is something in poor human nature that 
necessarily is a little defective; in other words, there are weaknesses 
init. They are of divine origin, but they are not divine; at last they 
are of the human family. 

The honorable Senator from Maine, however, made one important 
admission that I was glad to hear him make, because I believe it is 
true. As to the 130,000 or whatever the number of the male citizens 
of Massachusetts over twenty-one years of age who are excluded 
from the ballot-box, he stated that the Senator from Georgia, refer- 
ring to myself, had said the other day that if they were permitted to 
vote they would vote the democratic ticket, and he promptly ad- 
mitted it, as I understood him. He went a little further and gave 
us the number of convicts in the penitentiaries and the prisons of 
Massachusetts, and told us they would vote the democratic ticket if 
they had an opportunity to vote. I think it is very possible that a 
large proportion of them would. 

The issue made here has been in reference to suffrage. “A free bal- 
lot and a fair count” has been at the bottom of this discussion. I 
have said that it is fairer in Georgia than it is in Massachusetts. I 
have said that if you will permit the same classes to vote in Massa- 
chusetts who vote in Georgia, or as large a proportion of them, Massa- 
chusetts would be democratic. You drive them away from the polls 
because you dare not let them vote, because you cannot retain your 
domination if you do it. And I now have the strong corroborative 
testimony of the honorable Senator from Maine, a neighboring State, 
lying side by side with Massachusetts, knowing as he does well the 
history and character of her people, that these men driven from the 
polls would vote the democratic ticket if they were permitted to 
vote. Then, if you will give “a free ballot and a fair count,” accord- 
ing to that admission, there is no question about it that Massachusetts 
falls into the column of democracy with “ the solid South ” that so 
much is said about. 

But the honorable Senator went further and stated that in the 
South there was a class of people not permitted to go to the ballot-box 
who were entitled to vote. I do not pretend to quote his language, 
but you all remember the idea. I have admitted on this floor—and 
I make no issue about that—that there have been times when there 
has been violence and wrong. I have no doubt there have been oc- 
casions when all were not permitted who were entitled to vote. I of 
course know less about other States than I-do of my own, but I say 
now in the recent elections there was no driving any one from the 
polls on account of race, or color, or any cause where they were entitled 
to vote and desired to vote. 

But it has been said that there are large numbers kept away, and 
the inference is that if they were permitted to go to the polls the dem- 
ocrats would be defeated. It is already admitted that there is a very 
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large number in Massachusetts who are driven from the polls by your 
election laws and your constitution who would vote the democratic 
ticket if they were permitted to vote. As Senator ANTHONY says, 
an intelligent and distinguished citizen of Massachusetts has stated 
that 100,000 are excluded from the polls by the educational and tax 
qualifications. I quoted the Senator’s language the other day in my 
speech. Others have put it at a different figure. It is very certain 
that there is a large number driven away by your election laws ; but 
that is not all. 

There is a large number who are legal voters who do not get to 
the polls, and it is an alarmingly large one. It is not enough that 
you drive from the polls in Massachusetts 50,000 or 100,000 or 138,000 
or whatever the true number is. It is admitted by the Senators 
from Massachusetts themselves to be over eighteen thousand driven 
away who are citizens, naturalized and natural born, because they 
are disqualified. That number or some large number are excluded 
who as the Senator from Maine says would vote the democratic ticket 
if they could vote. There is a large number of legal voters in Mas- 
sachusetts who in your most excited elections, where they are con- 
tested with the greatest energy, zeal, and earnestness, never get to 
the polls. Ido not say there is bulldozing, as that term has been 
used here, and I do not say the leading manufacturers will not permit 
their operatives to go. I donot say the capitalists who employ them 
use means to keep them from the polls. I do not say they are kept 
away by force, by undue influence, by fear of losing their positions. 
But I do say according to your own records in Massachusetts they 
do not go to the polls on election day ; and with probably a hundred 
thousand who would vote the democratic ticket disfranchised, you 
keep more than another hundred thousand of your regular legal voters 
away from the polls on important elections. I will not do exactly as 
the Senator from Maine did in reference to Florida, make statements 
without referring to facts or figures or giving names or dates, but I 
= read the figures from your own books, and you will not deny 
them. 

In 1875 the State of Massachusetts had a State census taken. I 
have the result of that census before me as published by the author- 
ity of the State of Massachusetts, and I have made some memoranda 
from different pages in that book. I have another little book before 
me here called the Manual of the General Court of Massachusetts, 
published by authority of that State, which I propose to make an 
extract or two from. 

In 1875 the census of Massachusetts, taken by the State authorities, 
showed that you had a population of 1,651,912 people. Of that num- 
ber, as the same book shows, there were 351,113 legal voters, and 
there were 449,686 ratable polls. That census, bear in mind, was 
taken by the State authorities of Massachusetts in the year 1875. In 
the year 1876 there was a presidential election held in this country, 
and in Massachusetts, as in all the other States, there was high excite- 
ment aroused, there was earnest effort on both sides to carry that 
election in all the States. The reasonable supposition is that in each 
State under these earnest efforts the voters who desired to go to the 
polls if not hindered would have been there, and it is reasonable to 
ripe that most of them who were not hindered did go. Now, how 
did it stand in Massachusetts at that election? The republican can- 
didate, Mr. Hayes, received 150,060 votes; Mr. Tilden, the democratic 
candidate, received 108,777 votes, making a total of 258,840 votes 
polled in that exciting presidential election. 

Mr. HOAR. There were several thousand votes for other candi- 


ates. 
Mr. BROWN. Ido not see in your manual other candidates for 
President ? 


Mr. HOAR. Yes. Cooper was one. 


Mr. BROWN. Who were the other candidates for President who 
received the other votes? I take the statement as I find it in the 
manual, and I am going by the Massachusetts book now. As already 
stated, the aggregate vote polled was 258,840 for the republican and 
democratic candidates for President of the United States. 

“Mr. HOAR. There was a greenback party. I do not remember 
how many votes they had. 

Mr. BROWN. I do not see it. 

Mr. HOAR. And a temperance party. 

Mr. BROWN. I am not able to see it in the book. The whole 
or population being 351,113, as already stated, there seems to 
have been a very remarkable absence of 92,273 of the legal voters of 
Massachusetts from the polls. Can you show as large a number in 
. any Southern State who were absent at that time? Itis not enough 

that Massachusetts drives from her polls by her constitution and her 
statutes probably more than one hundred thousand voters who would 
cast their ballots for the democracy ; but it is reasonable to suppose, 
as the Senator from Maine proposes to class the humbler part of her 
population, that these other 92,000 of the humbler class, who might 
vote democratic, are by seme shift kept away; I do not know how. 
It is a significant fact, though, that they did not appear and did not 
cast their votes. 

There was another notable occasion in Massachusetts. In 1879, if 
I recollect aright, there was a very excited contest over the election 
of a governor in that State. I think there were three or four candi- 
dates. At that election Mr. Long, the republican candidate for gov- 
ernor, received 122,751 votes, according to this manual; General But- 
ler received 109,149 votes; Mr. Adams received 9,989; Mr. Eddy re- 
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ceived 1,645; and “ all others,” as the manual says, received 108 votes ; 
oe a total for all the candidates in that excited struggle of 
243,642 votes polled, less by 107,471 than the number of legal voters 
in Massachusetts, according to your own census in 1875. But your 
pulation had increased since that time and the number of your 
egal voters had increased, I presume. The book from which I read 
states that the population of Massachusetts had increased from 1865 
to 1875 30 per cent. and a fraction. Now apply that rale, for we have 
no other data to go by that I am aware oi, to the remaining years 
from 1875 to 1879, 1875 being the date when your last census was taken 
by the State, and the gubernatorial election coming on in 1879, and 
you would have, under the 30 per cent. rule that obtained the ten 
years previously, 198,228 increase, making at that time, if the increase 
of population was in the same proportion with the previous ten years, 
the whole population of Massachusetts 1,850,140 persons. Now, ap- 
plying the same rule to that number that is applied under the census 
of 1875, where, in round numbers, one in every five was a voter, and 
you have as the total number of voters in the State of Massachusetts 
in the year 1879 370,028. The whole number of votes cast for all the 
candidates for governor, as already stated, was 243,648, leaving 126,380 
who never got to the polls. 

There were, say, one hundred thousand that, as the Senator from 
Maine says, would vote the democratic ticket debarred from the polls, 
and by some meansover one hundred and twenty-six thousand who had 
a right to go there did not get tothe polls. If we are to infer coercion 
or fraud in the South from the fact that the whole number of voters do 
not get to the polls, is it not fair to reverse the picture and infer it in 
the case of Massachusetts when so large a number do not get there? If 
it were not for that sort of divine right claimed by Massachusetts to do 
as she pleases and make others do as she tells them, it would not be 
an unfair mode of reasoning to say that if because 126,000 should be 
kept away in a Southern State you would imply coercion and bull- 
a murder and every sort of improper conduct, the keeping 
of a like number away in Massachusetts must mean something wrong 
also. The fact is at least very significant that they do not get there. 
Now, under the important admission made by the Senator from 
Maine, how much would we have beaten you if everybody could 
have gone to the polls in Massachusetts who can go there in Georgia ? 

But the honorable Senator from Maine this morning defends Mas- 
sachusetts again under her constitution and laws for driving these 
people away from the polls who are disfranchised. He says she has 
an educational qualification, that she provides for the education of 
all her children, and she has a right therefore to claim that the voter 
shall be able to read his ballot before he puts it in the box. If the 
safety of society and property and all that is dear to the State of 
Massachusetts requires that each voter shall be able to read his ballot 
before he puts it in the box, what rule ought to apply to Georgia for 
the like safety of society and protection of all that is dear to a peo- 
ple? Suppose we plead the same excuse or adopt the same rule and 
drive from our polls by a statute or a constitutional provision every- 
body who cannot read the constitution in the English language and 
write his name, how many republican colored men would vote then? 
A much smaller number, I apprehend, than vote now. 

But we have not acted upon your rule. You determined under the 
reconstruction acts that they should vote for the time. When we 
adopted the State constitution we thought it unfair to them, as they 
had been faithful to us, as stated by the Senator from Maine, in our 
= emergency, to drive them from the polls by an educational 
qualification, and we did notdo it. But the idea is that we ought to 
educate them ; that was the charge thrown at us by the Senator from 
Maine when he taunted us with our poverty. y, the honorable 
Senator said the operatives in Massachusetts had mioney enough in 
the savings-banks to buy the State of Florida several times over, 
and he referred to the fact that she has about thirty million dollars’ 
worth of property. Yes, it is so. We are poor and you are rich. 
How came it so? 

There was a period in the history of Massachusetts and New Eng- 
land when the slave trade was very profitable. Georgia never en- 
gaged in it; slavery was prohibited in her original charter, and she 
manfully resisted fora time. And as I noticed the other day in a book 
in the Library that I think good authority, in the convention that 
framed the Constitution of the United States, Georgia and South Car- 
olina made it a condition-precedent to the Union that the importation 
of slaves within a reasonable time should be prohibited. New Eng- 
land I do not think made that a condition-precedent. Those who 
made the trade profitable insisted on a longer time to import. When 
you imported the slaves their labor was not found to be very remu- 
nerative on the barren and bleak hills and shores of Massachusetts 
and New England. There was a more congenial clime; there was @ 

lace where the cotton grew and the tobacco grew, and various pro- 
Seathons that you could not raise in New England, and your ancestry 
brought them down and sold them to us and our ancestors a 
them from you and gave their me for them, and you took that 
money and I presume you put it into brick and mortar and into fish- 
eries, and factories, and shipping; and you went to work building 
upon it. It was substantial wealth to you, and you knew how to take 
care of the dollar. 

But there is another reason why you are rich and we are poor. 
During the time we held slave property guaranteed to us by the Con- 
stitution, and since that time, the farmers and planters, the mechanics 
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and the laborin § classes of this country generally have been taxed 
under the tariff laws of the United States to build up and maintain 
New England factories and New England interests. With the money 
which you have received from that source and from the fisheries at 
the expense or under the protection of the Government, and from the 
importation of slaves and from other sources, you have grown rich 
and powerful, while we by the loss of slaves purchased from you have 
grown poor. Hence you are able to appropriate large sums for edu- 
cational purposes while we are not able to raise like sums. 

You grew rich first by the importation of slaves and by selling 
them to us, and you invested your money well. We held them for 
two or three generations and we made their labor profitable; but 
some time after the trade had ceased to be profitable and we were 

rosperous those high moral ideas that the honorable Senator from 
Maine referred to where he contrasted civilization in New England 
founded on the Bible and the school-book with barbarism in the 
South, as he termed it—these moral ideas quickened the conscience of 
Massachusetts and New England to such an extent that they saw the 
horrors of slavery, and a wail went up over it and they were so 
shocked that they absolutely violated the compact of the Constitu- 
tion, and their Senators will not deny it, in refusing to carry out the 
agreement of Massachusetts when the Constitution was formed, that 
she would render back to the owner his fugitive slave when he went 
into your States. And the honorable Senator from Maine tells us of 
a very disgraceful scene there, as he considers it, where the troops 
had to be called out to the number of 2,000 or some other large num- 
ber, to execute this law and return a poor negro back to slavery again. 

In the days when your fathers called them blackamoors, and when 
they were proper traffic, that sympathy was not so lively, conscience 
was not then so quickened. But though we had bought the prop- 
erty, and paid you for it, and owned it, and though it had been a 
condition-precedent to the formation of the Union and the adoption 
of the Constitution that you would agree to surrender fugitives to 
us when they fled, and though you had agreed to this, yet those 
high moral ideas of civilization as contrasted with barbarism rose to 
such a sublime height finally that you could not carry out the com- 
pact, and your conscience would not permit it. 

Allow me to tell you that we charged that broken compact on your 

art as one of the reasons which we thought at the time justified us 
in taking the steps we took to try to defend slavery by our strong 
arms, when you would not keep that compact with us that you had 
solemnly engaged to keep. The war did ensue, as the Senator said, 
and it resulted in the abolition of slavery. Your high moral ideas 
— I have again and again said that outside of the immense 

oss we met there; I am glad it is so; but bear in mind we are 
taunted with our poverty now because we cannot educate the negro. 
Take your part of the tax on your shoulders and pay us the two 
billion dollars that were lost in the negro, after we had bought him 
from you, and we will then be able to educate him. As a necessity 
of war you sweep slavery from existence, you take from us our prop- 
erty, you confiscate it, so to speak; for if the abolition of slavery 
which was legal property under the Constitution of the United 
States was not confiscation, if the destruction of two billion dollars’ 
worth of property was not confiscation, when you destroyed it with- 
out paying for it, what do you call confiscation? True, you left us 
poor, very poor. We are not able now to educate the poor negroes 
as they ought to be educated and as we desire to educate them. Pay 
us for them by taxing yourselves and we will agree to appropriate 
every dollar of it to their education. 

I know we cannot be paid under the Constitution of the United 
States, and I donot ask it. I am asking for no impossibility ; though, 
as I stated the other day, Mr. Lincoln, in the kindness of his heart, at 
the Hampton Roads conference, did state that he would then be will- 
ing for theappropriation of $400,000,000 toward paying for the slaves 
if the war could then cease and the Union be restored. I know it is 
out of the question; but I do say it does not come with a very modest 

ce, to say the least of it, from a New England Senator on this 
oor to get up and tell us that a citizen of Massachusetts should not 
vote until he can read his ballot and that you have made provision 
there for the education of all the people, and then refuse to apply 
the rule to us because we are not able to educate them and taunt us 
with our poverty. We were as rich as you were before you robbed 
us. I mean robbery in no offensive sense personally ; I simply mean 
that you had sold the negroes to us, and under the necessities of war 
you took them from us and left us poor. We cannot educate them : 
we are not able to do it. 

The Senator from Maine taunted us with a statement as to the 
number of dollars per head appropriated annually in Massachusetts 
to educate your children and the small amount with us. Contrast 
the amount of your er with ours, and I apprehend you will 
find we are acting as liberal a part toward the children as you are, 
When we have the ability that you have we will be able to educate 
them ; but I never expect to see the day in Georgia when we will 
drive any man from the polls because he cannot read the constitution 
of his State in English and write his name. We will not doit, but you 
do it, and you have to do it, according to the admission of the.Sena- 
tor from Maine, to save your State from becoming a democratic State. 
We will not do it there if Georgia becomes a republican State. 

One of the honorable Senators from Massachusetts the other day 
referred to the fact that everybody was being educated up there. I 
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do not find it quite so according to the record made by Massachu- 
setts. This little book of the census of 1875 has a great many very 
interesting things in it. Here are some tables in reference to your 
schools, and the comment under the table as is made in each case is 
this: : 

Under school attendance is given the number of children attending school at 
least three months during the year ending May 1, 1875, and from the recapitulation, 
on page 88, it is learned that the whole number of all ages is 282,784 ; 1,269 being un- 
der five years of age, 254,568 between five and fifteen, and 26,947 above fifteen. From 
the returns made to the board of education contemporaneously with the census 
returns there opneer to be 300,834 children between five and fifteen years of age 
in the State, and this number is fully sustained by the census. These statements 
indicate that there were 46,266 children in the State between five and fifteen years 
of age who had not ‘‘attended school three months during the year ending May 1, 
1875. 


I stated the other day before I had seen this book that there was a 
good deal probably of unfair play about these general allegations as 
to educating everybody; that the poor class of your people had not 
the ability to educate themselves, and could not spare their children 
from labor at home to send to school. It was insisted then that al\ 
were being educated, or so nearly all that it amounted to nothing. 
Your own book states that during the year ending May 1, 1875, there 
were 46,266 children between the ages of five and fifteen who did not 
attend school three months that year. There is where the ignorance 
comesin. It is the children of these excluded democrats not sent to 
school and not able to go to school who get no education, and when 
they grow up they are not quite able to read the constitution of Mas- 
sachusetts in the English language or to write their names, and as 
they will vote the wrong ticket any way according to the Senator 
from Maine, you drive them from the polls, and then you turn round 
and cry “barbarism,” if all of the same class were not permitted to 
go to the polls in the South. 

But the Senator from Maine I think was drawn into another error 
when he was commenting so excitedly over the number who did not 
get to the polls in some of the Southern States, or rather over the 
number of votes that the democratic candidates get in excess of what 
they ought to have had, drawing the color-line. Permit me to tell 
you that while the claims for the colored people as republicans and 
all that sort of calculation are made up on that supposition there is 
a large number of them who are not republicans, and there is annually 
going to be a much larger number still. Judging from the treatment 
they receive at the hands of the republican party, as I stated it the 
other day in the remarks I made on this floor, that number will con- 
tinue to increase, and the wails of agony will have to continue to go 
up that “ here is a large district with large numbers of colored peo- 
ple in it and still republicans do not carry the elections.” 

No, you have done nothing for them but given them the ballot, 
and you keep up a fire upon us all the time upon the question, “ What 
appropriations have you made for them?” Where they have stood 
faithfully by you, and voted with you, and given you the offices of 
this Government, a minority of the people now ae coe republican 
party, having the hundred thousand Federal offices, how many have 
you given tothem? What Cabinet appointment has one of the num- 
ber had? What high position have you given to them? What justice 
have you done? But yet we are to hear chapter after chapter here 
about the injustice done to the colored voters because you do not 
carry the elections where there is a majority of colored people over 
white. Those complaints will increase, let me tell you, and you will 
find year after year that larger and still larger numbers of them will 
not only make speeches for the democratic party, as some of them 
did in my State in the last gubernatorial campaign, openly and 
squarely, but they will come up by thousands and vote the democratic 
ticket. They may be misled for a time, but their instincts are rather 
sharp, and they soon find who are their friends and who are using 
them simply for selfish purposes. 

In the remarks that I have made here I have intended to be re- 
spectful to everybody. I have intended to do New England no in- 
justice. I have stated again and again my admiration for certain 
great qualities she has; but I cannot stand here from day to day and 
be lectured by the New England Senators about our shortcomings 
South when I can turn and from her own records prove that she does 
greater injustice to the Irishman in her State, or the foreigner who 
cannot read the English language, than we do to the colored people 
in the South. Your records proveit. It is a source of no pleasure 
to me to rehearse it here, but I cannot sit still and be assailed or have 
my section or my State assailed from day to day and not remind you 
of the old homely adage that those who live in glass houses ought 
not to throw stones. Sometimes those who do it get hurt, and they 
ought not to complain. 

I had no idea of engaging in this discussion when I came here this 
morning. I had no expectation that Ishould hear the extraordinary 
speech that we have heard from a gentleman occupying the position 
he does, where there is so much significance attached to his utter- 
ances; and I have felt it my duty, even at the expense of being as 
he terms it a bold man, to get up here and repeat from the record the 
charges that we have already made in reference to New England. 
As the Senator from Maine did not think proper to put any other 
State of New England into the discussion except Massachusetts, I 
do not care for the present to examine the record of any other; I 
am simply replying now to his argument ; but I do desire to say that 
I think the phrase might apply very well in this case, “ Physician,. 
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community can pay tax just as well after the destruction of that prop- 


heal thyself,” before so many assaults are made current here from i ; t 
erty as it could before, it seems to me is to tell me a very strange 


day to day —— us about driving people from the polls. Whenever 
you will let those disfranchised democrats in Massachusetts go to the 
polls as we let the republicans of the same class of intelligence go in 
Georgia, I will cordially do justice to you, as I do now, for I quote 
from your records. I do you no injustice, but I will cordially com- 
mend you then for the justice and propriety of your course, and then 
in my State if any entitled to vote are kept away I will bear your 
censure and say it is just. 

Mr. INGALLS. Before the Senator from Georgia takes his seat 
and leaves this question, I should like, if he will oblige me, to inter- 
rogate him upon one point. I have heard from him notably, and from 
other Senators from the South during this debate, the statement re- 
peatedly made that the Southern States had been impoverished and 
pauperized by the confiscating act of the United States Government 
in abolishing slavery. If I understand the condition of affairs upon 
that subject, at the time when slavery was abolished there were 
346,000 slaveholders who owned or claimed to own four million hu- 
man beings. When slavery was abolished by the proclamation of 
the President and when that act was sanctioned by the adoption of 
the thirteenth amendment to the Constitution, those slaves were not 
removed from the South; they were not maimed, or killed, or de- 
ported. The ownership of those human beings was transferred from 
the 346,000 men who had enjoyed their labor for generations to the 
men, women, and children who were entitled to the custody of 
their own individual selves. They are there, with their descendants, 
to-day. Instead of being slaves they have become productive citi- 
zens, taxable so far as their property is concerned, and adding to the 
resources of the South. 

The Senator himself has repeatedly said that the prosperity of that 
region of the country had been enhanced by the abolition of slavery. 
Now, I should like to have the Senator from Georgia state to the Sen- 
ate whether he means to have it understood that he believes the 
negro as a slave was worth something and that as a citizen anda 
freeman he is worthless, because unless that is the cetyen he takes 
the assertion he makes that the South was impoverished and pauper- 
ized by the abolition of slavery is a fallacy and a sophistry. They 
are there to-day as a always have been. Their ownership was 
transferred from those who illegally held them to the men, the women, 
and the children themselves, and they have become productive citi- 
zens and members of society. 

Mr. BROWN. I note the remarks of the Senator from Kansas and 
will very cheerfully reply. He says that we owned these 4,000,000 
human beings or slaves at the commencement of the war; the own- 
ership has now been transferred to themselves and we are no poorer. 

Mr. INGALLS. The community is no poorer; the State is no 
poorer, I said. 

Mr. BROWN. Suppose the Senator owned in Kansas a valuable 
house and lot in the city and large real estate, and somebody took it 
from him and transferred it to somebody else, is he no poorer? 

Mr. INGALLS. _Is the community poorer ? 

Mr. BROWN. Yes, the community is poorer when you destroy 
property. We had paid New England the money for these slaves. 

Mr. INGALLS. Now, Mr. President—— 

Mr. BROWN. Never mind, I am answering you now. 

Mr. INGALLS. You are not answering me. 

Mr. BROWN. Yes, sir, I am legitimately on the line of your in- 
quiry. We had bought these people from New England and paid our 
money for them. 

Mr. INGALLS. Does the Senator pretend to say that they bought 
4,000,000 slaves from New England ? 

Mr. BROWN. No, sir; we bought the ancestry of those we had, 
as you bought the cows from which you may have grown a large 







story. 

Mr. INGALLS. Then I suppose the Senator logically must say that 
if these human beings could be remanded to slavery the South would 
be rich again. 

Mr. BROWN. No, sir; that is not the question. Iam glad they 
cannot. I would never vote to remand them again, if there were no 
restrictions in the way; but I do say that the South has been im- 
poverished by the loss of two billion of value in property that was 
guaranteed to us by the Constitution of the United States and every 
State in this Union was a party to the compact. You said it was 
property ; you agreed to treat it as property; we relied on your faith; 
and Massachusetts did not treat it as property when our property 
went there. When our property went into Massachusetts, in the 
face of her contract, in the very teeth of her agreement to deliver 
it back,she refused to doit. You had as well say that when a fugitive 
slave left Georgia and went to Massachusetts, and they refused to 
keep faith and return him the owner did not lose a thousand dol- 
lars, because he was only a human being. 

But throwing allour lossof right tothe property we held in slaves 
out of the question and still we sustained heavy loss by the demor- 
alizations attending the abolition of slavery which prevented the 
population who had recently been slaves from performing the labor 
necessary to assist in building up and enriching one section. 

Mr. HAMPTON and Mr. INGALLS addressed the Chair. 

Mr. INGALLS, (to Mr. Hampton.) Go on, sir; I would be glad to 
hear from you. 

Mr. HAMPTON. I do not propose to speak on the point that the 
Senator from Kansas has been just alluding to, and if he wishes to 
ask any more questions I will yield the floor to him until he gets 
through. 

Mr. INGALLS. I had another observation to make on that sub- 
ject, but if the Senator desires the floor I will yield to him. 

Mr. HAMPTON. Ido not desire the floor except for a very few 
minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Ferry in the chair.) The Sen- 
ator from South Carolina. 

Mr. HAMPTON. Mr. President, I do not propose to detain the 
Senate at this very late hour by a reply to some of the statements in 
the very extraordinary harangue of the Senator from Maine, [Mr. 
FRYE, ] but I do desire that when his speech appears in the RECORD 
one or two points on which he has fallen into error may be corrected 
and the correction go along with his speech. 

In reference to the case of Webb, to whom the Senator from Maine 
alluded as having been convicted in South Carolina, I will state sim- 
ply the facts, for I had the honor of presenting his petition for par- 
don to the late President, and I am glad to say that President thought 
there was so much merit in the case that among the very last acts 
of his official life was the issuing of a pardon to this man. Webb 
was a northern man, a man from Connecticut, a Federal soldier who 
had served in the Federal Army, and had married subsequently in : 
Georgetown. On the day of election, as it was proved afterward, he ie 
unfortunately got drunk, and he rolled up openly some tickets with- 
out any effort at concealment, and attempted to put them in the 
ballot-box. They were seen and immediately ejected, and did not 
go into the box. He was not voting the republican ticket; he was 
voting the greenback ticket; he was one of the five hundred men in 
South Carolina who voted the greenback ticket. Upon the repre- 
sentation of very good citizens and of the district attorney I pre- 
sented the application for pardon, and it was granted. That is all 
there is in that caso. 

One other point that I take issue with the Senator from Maine upon 
is this: he seems to think that where there are colored people they 
are necessarily republicans. Facts speak stronger than words, and 
I simply want to make twostatements. In the last election in South 4 
Carolina the candidates were nominated in some counties by primary 
votes, and in others by county conventions. In the county of Barn- 
well they nominated their ticket by convention. That convention | 
was formed on the basis of one delegate for every twenty-five enrolled f 
democratic voters, and when the convention assembled there were 
forty-five colored men in the convention, representing therefore more 
than 1,100 enrolled democratic votes in that one county, and so strong 
was their representation there that they dictated the democratic 
ticket in that county and elected it. So much for that. 

One other instance fell under my own observation during the last 
canvass. There was a large meeting in Chester County and the ladies 
of the place offered a flag to the club which would bring in the 
largest number enrolled. A very large number were present, fifty it 
clubs, I suppose. After a very careful examination by a committee i 
appointed for that purpose the flag was given to a club which came it 
from the strongest colored portion of the county, and that club won 
the democratic flag because they had enrolled more colored men in 
it than any other club in the county. WhenI presented the flag, as 4 
| I had the honor of doing, I called the attention of the white citizens va 
who were present to the fact that the flag had been won by tlic co- re 
operation of the colored men, and I hoped it would always be asym- ‘ 
bol of peace and good-will between the two races, for it would show ° i 
both that the prosperity of the country depended upon that. 

AsI said just now, facts speak stronger than words; and I wish. 






















































































































































































































erd. 

Mr. INGALLS. We never sold our own posterity. 

Mr. BROWN. You raised them up with your means, and they were’ 
your eerew- We bought the slaves originally from New England 
and paid our money for them. New England took our money and 
put it into her brick and mortar and ships and factories, &c. Our 
money was in slaves. It was estimated as money, because we had 
the right to sell the slaves for money at the time. The wealth of 
every man who owned them was estimated by the value of the slaves. 
Really the money value was in New England, however. The slaves 
having been set free we lost the money that we had in them; and the 
very classes who once owned the wealth there and paid the tax can- 
not now do it because they have lost their property. A man who 
owned fifty thousand dollars’ worth of slaves paid a tax on $50,000. 
Now the slaves are set free and he does not pay it, and if the colored 
man is unable to pay anything but a poll-tax, which is usually the 
case, nobody else pays it. The citizen who had his labor then and 
supported him paid a tax upon his value and put it into the treasury 
of the State. Now the citizen who owned him pays no tax on the 
fifty thousand dollars’ worth of property, and the former slave does 
not pay it, because it is all he can do to work for his living, and he is 
not able to pay. Therefore tho money does not go into the treasury 
to educate them. That is on the line of the argument that I made. 
We cannot do it; we have not the means to do it. 

To tell me that a country is not impoverished because you destroyed 
to the owners of ew aera two billion dollars’ worth of what was con- 
stitutional and legal property, taxable value, and to tell me that a 
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tomake a proposition to the Senator from Maine or the Senator from 
Massachusetts, or to any republican Senator upon this floor. If in 
the next election canvass in South Carolina or in any election can- 
vass in South Carolina any of these gentlemen will come down and 
entey into that canvass, I promise them as large and respectful audi- 
ences as they will find anywhere, and I will pledge myself to have 
them met upon any stand where they will speak in South Carolina 
by a colored democrat, and if I do not place there a colored man who 
will meet them and refute the slanders and calumnies that have been 
denounced upon our State, and meet them satisfactorily, and if they 
do not give good reason for the faith that is in them, I will join the 
republican party. 

Mr. BUTLER. I simply desire to say that at the proper time if 
upon reading the remarks of the Senator from Maine [Mr. Fryer] I 
shall think it necessary to notice what he has said about South Car- 
olina, I shall do so; but I want to remind that Senator that the ruse 
which he has adopted here to-day is avery familiar one. The cry of 
“ stop thief” to divert public attention from the real issue in the 
Senate Chamber does not deceive anybody. It is the old familiar 
dodge of politicians and lawyers to raise the cry of “stop thief,” 
something away off, down in South Carolina or Mississippi that is 
very bad, when he with an industrious and studious purpose avoids 
the real issue before the Senate and rushes back into the past and 
into old newspaper charges. 

The point in the Senate is not so much “a free ballot and a fair 
count” in the South, in Virginiaandelsewhere. When that question 
does come up, I shall have something to say. The real question here 
is, Has there been a disgraceful bargain in the Senate by which the 
offices of the Senate are proposed to be turned over to somebody 
else? 

Mr. BURNSIDE. It is as to whether a majority shall rule or not. 

Mr. BUTLER. No, sir. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. That is the question. That is it to a dot. 

Mr. BUTLER. That has nothing to do with it. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. I say there has been no bargain; and any man 
who says there has been says what is false. That is the doctrine. 
I say any man who says that says what is false. 

Mr. BUTLER. The Senator from Rhode Island of course may 
characterize it as false as much as he pleases. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. I do, distinctly and positively. 

Mr. BUTLER. I say, inasmuch as the Senator has seen fit to say 
that—no, I will not say it in this Chamber—— 

Mr. BURNSIDE. Say anything. I declare that any man who says 
there has been a bargain says what is false. That is the argument 
exactly. Now the Senator from South Carolina can say what he 
likes. 

Mr. BUTLER. No, sir. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. He can say just what he likes. I say it is false, 
false, false, in every word and every letter. I have heard this thing 
long enough, Mr. President, and I do not as an honorable man pro- 
pose to sit here and listen to it any longer. I declare that any man 
who says there has been a bargain on this side of the Chamber with 
anybody, a corrupt bargain, tells a falsehood. 

Mr. BUTLER. Of course the Senator from Rhode Island has a 
perfect right to say what he pleases. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. I will say what I know to be the fact. 

Mr. BUTLER. I shall not be betrayed into any excitement. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. Nota bit; I am not the least bit excited. 
just giving emphasis to what I propose to say. 

Mr. BUTLER. I see that the Senator is uncommonly equable. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. I am in perfect good humor and perfectly calm. 
Mr. President, I beg pardon for talking in my seat. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. FERRY in the chair.) The Chair 
will remind Senators that they must address the Chair. The Chair 
cannot recognize Senators unless they address the Chair. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. I shall do so in the future. 

Mr. BUTLER. I congratulate the Senator from Rhode Island for 
being cool. I am delighted to see him s0 cool. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. I did not talk quite so loud as the Senator from 
South Carolina—I simply wanted to drown his voice—but I reiterate 
my statement that any man who says there has been a bargain on 
this side of the Chamber says what is false. 

Mr. BUTLER. That is another case of coolness which I shall not 
discuss with the Senator here. I have not the slightest idea of doing 
it. Ishall not be betrayed upon this floor into any language which 
is unparliamentary to begin with, I hope, but I want to say to the 
Senator from Rhode Island, and I want to say to all the other Sena- 
tors upon that side of the Chamber who adopt the tactics which the 
Senator has adopted, if he supposes that by the use of such language 
as that he can deter me from the full, complete, unqualified discus- 
sion of a public act, the Senator is simply mistaken. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. Will the Senator allow me to say that I do not 
think there is a member on this floor who would say for one mo- 
ment that I desire to deter any man from anything like a fair dis- 
cussion? I merely mean to meet this charge that has been so often 
made on that side of the Chamber, and that has stirred me to the 
very bottom of my soul every time it has been made, and which I 
know to be false. I merely mean to say that any man who makes 
that statement states what is false; that is all. I do not want to 
check discussion; I am delighted to hear all Senators on that side 
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of the Chamber, and every man knows it. There is not a man on 
that side of the Chamber who does not know that I am delighted 
to have him get up and indulge in fair debate; but not on a little 
suspicion that is ranning around through the air, for one Senator to 
get up and talk about a corrupt bargain. Does the Senator suppose 
that there is any man on this side of the Chamber who would engage 
in a corrupt’ bargain? Does any one on that side of the Chamber 
suppose there is a man on this side of the Chamber who would engage 
in acorrapt bargain? If we would not engage in a corrupt bargain, 
how can there be such a bargain? As I said the other day, I do not 
think there is a man on that side of the Chamber who would be 
guilty of going into a corrupt bargain. Not one, not a single man of 
you, would be guilty of corruption. I do not like to hear such things. 

My friend knows the high regard I have forhim. There isno man 
in the Senate Chamber for whom I have a higher personal regard on 
either side than I have for the Senator; but I dosay this thing ought 
to stop. Ido not say it must stop because I cannot stop it, but I 
say it ought to stop; that in all decency, in all propriety, in all hon- 
esty, in all fair dealing, the thing ought tostop. If you can bring the 
evidence, bring it and I will vote to expel any member of the Senate 
who-has been guilty of any such thing. If the Senator from South 
Carolina or any other Senator on that side will move for the raising 
of a committee to investigate and put every Senator on this floor upon 
oath, I will vote for the resolution, and so will every member on this 
side vote to call every single Senator before a committee and place him 
under oath. Mr. President, I do not say this thing must be stopped, 
I say it ought to be stopped in all decency and fairness. 

Mr. BUTLER. I am very much afraid the Senator from Rhode 
Island will lose his temper if he keeps on. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. No, I am perfectly cool; I do not think I talked 
quite so loudly as the Senator from South Carolina; I certainly did 
not talk as loudly as I have heard him talk on this floor. 

Mr. BUTLER. Precisely; but I hope if my voice jars upon the 
ears of my brother Senators they will bear with me. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. Notat all; Iam always delighted to hear it. 

Mr. BUTLER. I am glad to hear that the Senator from Rhode 
Island is not shocked by what I have said. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. Not at all; I never was. 

Mr. BUTLER. If the Senator now will pardon me and permit me 
to go on, recurring to what I was saying in reply to the Senator from 
Maine, or rather some observations that I was making about what 
he said, I wish very much that the gallant, the kind-hearted, the 
valiant Senator from Rhode Island had risen with one-half the indig- 
nation that he manifested because I was simply making a few brief 
observations, when the Senator from Maine was indulging in anath- 
emas and charges far more disgraceful, if true, than anything that I 
could say with reference to a bargain by the republican Senators. 
When the Senator from Maine minute after minute, almost hour after 
hour, was pouring the vials of his wrath and denunciation upon south- 
ern Senators as having been guilty of everything disgraceful in the 
catalogue of crime, the Senator from Rhode Island did not deign to 
open his lips. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. I do not think I heard the Senator from Maine 
make one single charge against a Senator on that side of the Chamber. 

Mr. BUTLER. The Senator sat there and heard that tirade; but 
when I rise and attempt to vindicate myself, the Senator comes to the 
front and declares that whoever says there was a bargain in this 
Chamber, has uttered a falsehood. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. Well, I do say so yet. 

Mr. BUTLER. I have made no such charge; but, Mr. President, 
if I do not demonstrate it by irrefragable testimony I will resign my 
seat in this Senate. [Applause in the galleries. ] 

“Mr. BURNSIDE. If the Senator does, I will give up my committee 
right off and I will say you have a majority on that side of the 
Chamber. 

Mr. BUTLER. If I do not demonstrate it by proof—— 

Mr. BURNSIDE. That is what we want—proof. 

Mr. BUTLER. Proof irrefragable, I will resign my seat in this 
Senate and not ask the Senator from Rhode Island to give up his 
committee. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. Let us have it. 

Mr. BUTLER. That is the question and that is the only question 
before the Senate. The Senator from Rhode Island says the question 
is whether the majority shall rule. I will meet him upon that point 
and show him that the enunciation of such a doctrine is absolutely 
monstrous—the doctrine unqualified, that the majority has the right, 
the inherent right and power to rule. It is a doctrine, I submit, 
absolutely subversive of the principles upon which this Government 
was founded; it isa monstrous doctrine. Ours is a Government con- 
trolled by law, by a written Constitution, which was made for the 
protection of minorities, and when the Senator gets ready to discuss 
that issue, I will discuss it with him. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. Well, Mr. President, I shall be ready for it, or I 
can leave it to others. : 

Mr.BUTLER. The Senator from Maine arraigned the entire South 
almost; he arraigned every Senator from the South, charging that 
we are here the representatives of States that have repudiated their 
public obligations, as an excuse for something that is being done in 
this Senate. I challenge the Senator—and I use that word in no 
offensive sense—I ask him to name a single Senator from the South 
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who has ever advocated repudiation, either of State or national obli- 
gations. Speaking for myself, Mr. President, I desire to inform that 
Senator that in my own State I have “in season and out of season,” 
early and late, rebuked upon the stump, in correspondence, private 
conversation, and in every way everything that looked even towards 
repudiation of the State or national debt; and I believe the same 
may be said of every other democratic Senator on this floor. I have 
never favored it for one instant; and if I had, it would be no excuse 
I submit respectfully, for encouraging repudiation in Virginia. An 
let me say to the Senator from Maine, he who claims to be the special 
advocate of the recognition of public obligations and their payment, 
that when he tampers with repudiation in Virginia, he is dealing 
with dynamite all over this country ; and pardon me for saying that 
admitting all he says to be true, it ill becomes him and his great 
party to throw its powerful weight on the side of repudiation in the 
State of Virginia. 

But, Mr. President, I simply rose to say that I did not think and I 
do not now think that the tactics and the course pursued by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Maine are going to succeed; they will not 
divert public attention from the real issue before this Senate; they 
will not dissolve “‘the solid South;” and, if he will pardon me for 
saying so, I tell him that just such speeches as his will weld the South 
more solidly than ever and drive the good people of that country 
together. The South will not be dissolved by Federal patronage; it 
will not be dissolved by abuse, vituperation, and misrepresentation ; 
it will not be bullied into a dissolution. I for one am frank to say— 
I have said it before—that I would to God there was a division in the 
South; I shall rejoice in the day when there is a wholesome, healthy 
division; and I think I am not arrogating anything to myself when 
I say that I know better than the honorable Senator from Maine does, 
or any Senator that far away, what will divide it. If he supposes 
that he is going to dissolve what he chooses to call ‘‘ the solid South” 
by abuse and misrepresentation, he is mistaken; if he supposes that 
the methods which he and his friends have adopted as to Virginia 
will dissolve ‘‘the solid South,” he and they have adopted, of all 
others, the very plan to bring together in one solid mass for self-de- 
fense and self-protection the very elements when there were all over 
the South evidences of disintegration. In my own State it isso; in 
Virginia I have no doubt it is so; in Georgia it is so; in North Caro- 
lina I have no doubt it is so. 

Mr. President and Senators of the republican party, you made a 
faulty diagnosis of the condition of the South when you established 
your reconstruction measures down there, bringing so much of wrong 
and ruin and distress and heart-burning and loss. The Senator from 
Maine talks about the statutes passed by southern Legislatures at a 
certain time being worse than in any barbaric country. I say to 
him I will invite him into the field of history, and if he can find a 
government in any country in any age that would compare in infamy 
and wrong and cruelty with what were known as the republican 
governments in the South, I willabandon the field and say that he is 
right. I heard nothing then about “a free ballot and a fair count” 
at the South when the South was solidly republican, with every office 
from governor to constable in the hands of the republican party. I 
heard nothing then from the honorable Senator from Maine, with his 
pe and eloquent voice, about ‘‘a free ballot and a fair count.” 

have myself stood in view of the ballot-box under republican rule, 
and every principle of civil liberty and government was trampled 
under foot with as much contempt as if it had been a piece of blank 
paper. 

‘Lhvse days are gone, A new era has dawned upon the South, and 
< want 19 live to see the day, and if they will let us alone we shall 
all live to see the day in a short time, that every symptom, every 
remnant of those dark days which immediately followed the war will 
have passed away. I want to see the day when the law will protect 
in his humble cottage the humblest man, when it will stand with a 
drawn sword over his cottage-door, threatening to disturb any man 
who will interfere with the liberties and rights of that humble man 
as eens as at the mansions and the palaces of the rich and the 
proud. 

I want to see that day. I want to see it in the South, and I want 
to see it in Massachusetts and in Rhode Island and in Maine—Rhode 
Island, a State where I heard a distinguished man say that if the 
restriction upon suffrage depriving the foreign-born citizen who did 
not own one hundred and thirty-four dollars’ worth of real estate of 
the ballot were removed, there would be a vigilance committee in 
Providence in thirty days. I saw when I was there this remarkable 
fact: A man who had fought through the war, a foreign-born citi- 
zen, wounded, brevetted lieutenant-colonel, an honorable, gallant, 
brave soldier, who emancipated a slave upon the sea-coast of North 
Carolina, carried that slave to Rhode Island, and yet because that 
man was born in the United States, he who had recently been a slave 
walked up over the shoulder of that soldier and deposited his ballot 
area ggg man who had fought for his emancipation was not allowed 

0 vote. 

I am finding no fault with the honorable Senators from the State 
of Rhode Island; I cannot find fault with the State itself. I should 
be untrue to every sentiment of manhood if Idid. Rhode Island has 
a right to manage her affairs as she sees fit, subject only to the para- 
mount law of the United States. That is the doctrine. I ask only 
that for South Carolina; nothing more, nothing less. I ask the Sen- 


ators on that side of the Chamber to give us credit for some desire, 
professing and claiming to be intelligent, humane men, to see our 
society well ordered and well preserved in the South. 

But, as I said awhile ago, your re of the difficulty was very 
faulty upon a previous occasion, and I think it equally faulty now. 
I think—pardon me for saying so—that the very methods you are 
adopting here of attempting to dragoon and misrepresent and abuse 
men from the South will not enable you to succeed in frightening 
them‘into your peculiar terms. It will not be done, and I say so in 
no spirit of defiance. I am either the peer of any Senator on this 
floor or I have no right to be here. My State is the peer of any other 
State in this American Union or she has no right to be represented 
here. All that I ask for her is that which I am more than willing, 
have always been willing by my vote, my act, my conduct, since I 
oe been here, to accord to every other sovereign State in this 

nion. 

But, Mr. President, I have been betrayed into saying a great deal 
more than I intended when I rose. I repeat that at the proper time 
if the remarks of the Senator from Maine in my judgment shall re- 
quire further notice at my hands as to what he may have said about 
my State and the condition of affairs down there, I shall take occa- 
sion to ask the Senate to hear me in response; but for the present I 
desire to repeat that that is not the issue. The real issue is whether or 
notabargain has been madeon this floor.by which itis proposed on the 
one part to take something which does not belong to the republican 
caucus or the democratic caucus or both combined in exchange for 
the influence or the vote or the power of any man or set of men, to 
wit, the officers of this Senate. They do not belong tous. They be- 
long to the sovereign people of this country, and we control them in 
trust for the people and not to barter away for political power. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. Mr. President, the gage which the honorable 
Senator from South Carolina has thrown down in reference to future 
discussion I shall not take up because there are members of the party 
on my side of the Chamber who are much better able to discuss those 
questions than I am, and I shall allow them to do so. I merely rose 
to remind the Senator from South Carolina that I did not think he 
or any one else on that side of the Chamber was at all justified in 
saying that there was a corrupt bargain on our _ That is a thing 
which to me is very grating, and notwithstanding my feeble power 
in public speaking, and all my dislike to getting up in the Senate, I 
could not help meena that, and I repel it now,-and I shall repel it 
as long as we sit here. 

I say to the Senator from South Carolina that if he will prove what 
he says he can prove, I will at once cast my vote for the expulsion 
of any member of the Senate who shall be found guilty of a corrupt 
fraud. He calls me to account for not checking the Senator from 
Maine in his speech. It was not my place to check him; I did not 
understand the Senator from Maine to make aay charge against 
any Senator on that side of the Chamber. His charges, so far as I 
heard them, were against the method of conducting elections in the 
South and were of a generai nature. I did not understand that he 
made any distinct charge against any Senator on that side of the 
Chamber, and I do not know that during this whole debate there has 
been one single charge made which would involve the integrity of 
any member on that side of the Chamber while frequent charges 
have been made there against us. And when I spoke of them Sen- 
ators smiled as if they amounted to nothing, as if it was a small 
thing to get up and say there is corruption on this side of the Cham- 
ber. I say it is a very grave thing, and if it can be proved it is a 
disgraceful thing on our part or on the = of the person who has 
committed the fraud. No man is entitled to a seat in this Chamber 
who would be guilty of such a fraud. It is a very a thing. It 
is not a thing for Senators to smile at. It is not a thing for them to 
brush away in a moment and say that I was talking in a general 
way. You have not been talking in a general way; you have been 
talking in a very direct way, Senators on that side of the Chamber; 
you have said that you are opposing what we are doing here now 
because we had made a corrupt bargain. That is what you have 
said. 

Mr. President, I have just one more word to say and that is in ref- 
erence to my own State of Rhode Island. In Rhode Island we make 
laws and we are not ashamed of them in the least degree, but we 
obey the laws always. Men who are entitled by law to vote in the 
State of Rhode Island vote, and no man tries to retard men in that 
right. The State of Rhode Island has received, as I said the other 
day in a few remarks I made, a vindication on this floor which we all 
stand by, and I cannot gild refined gold. The senior Senator from 
the State of Rhode Island [Mr. ANTHONY] has made a vindication of 
it upon which I am quite ready to stand. 

Mr. HOAR. Mr. President, I think it is my ¢uty to put upon the 
record of the Senate to-day, I hope once for all, what I think I can 
do in two minutes, the refutation of the marvelous mathematical 
gambols which have been indulged in by the honorable Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Brown] to-day and the honorable Senator from Florida 
[Mr. CaLx] yesterday. spe. 

The honorable Senator from Georgia has repeated, after being in- 
formed that he was mistaken over and over again he has reiterated, 
certain statements about the condition of things in Massachusetts, 
the number of voters who were disfranchised, or, to use his phrase, 
driven from the polls under our constitution. To-day he comes in 
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fortified with the Massachusetts census of 1875, and he took up, I 
should think, an hour in reading what he said he found there, and 
the result was that he asserted that the claim that we were provid- 
ing a substantial education for all our citizens was untrue, which he 
based on one set of figures, and that a large number of persons, which 
he stated variously at one hundred thousand or one hundred and 
twenty thousand or one hundred and thirty-nine thousand, were dis- 
qualified from voting under the illiteracy and the other clauses of 
our constitution. K 

Now, Mr. President, this book which he has exhibited shows that 
there are 300,834 children between five and fifteen years of age in 
the State; that is what we call the school age. Of those children 
there were 46,266, less than one-sixth, who appear not to have at- 
tended school three months during the year—he says they are the 
sons of democrats—less than one-sixth of the whole number do not 
attend school, 46,000. More than one-fifth, however, of the number 
between five and fifteen would be accounted for by the children be- 
tween five and seven years of age. As everybody knows, there is an 
increasing opinion that it is not well to put children to school at that 
early age, although the right to go begins at five years. Then the 
number of children who by that census did not attend school in that 
State in that year is very considerably less than the number between 
five and seven years old. So much for that. 

Now, let us take his marvelous statement about the persons dis- 
qualified from voting by illiteracy. The whole number of illiterates 
in the State of Massachusetts, foreign-born, alien, and native, over 
ten years old, by this very volume which the Senator held in his 
hand, is 41,120 males. Deducting from that number those between 
ten and twenty-one, which would be about one-fourth, you have 
about thirty thousand, and that is in the State where the number of 
unnaturalized foreigners is greater in proportion than in any other 
State of the Union, I believe. We have a vast immigration landing at 
Boston; three steamers started in a day last week from Boston to 
Liverpool, to come back with immigrants on theirreturn. There isa 
weekly line constantly plying, a favorite of immigrants. In addition 
to that we have a very large Canadian population who come down 
there and work in our factories and on our farms and who do not get 
naturalized. The whole number, aliens and citizens alike, of males 
over ten years old is but 41,000,and of males over twenty-one un- 
doubtedly is only about thirty thousand, allowing one-fourth for those 
between ten and twenty-one. The same table shows that the num- 
ber of those persons, giving illiteracy by place of birth, who were 
born in Massachusetts is 2,126, and of those 1,677 were born in Mas- 
sachusetts of foreign parents. So that there are but 459 persons, by 
this very census, born in that State of American parents unable to 
read and write. 

I suppose the honorable Senator from Georgia will get up to-mor- 
row and rattle off that 139,000 from General Butler’s brief after he 
has heard this and had his attention called to these figures; or some 
other Senator, I dare say, will do it. They have been answered, re- 
futed, buried a dozen times, and it is an utterly ridiculous statement, 
if I may say that, with great respect to the honorable Senator, the 
wise Senator, who made it. I have a great opinion of the ability of 
the honorable Senator from Georgia as a man who can make an in- 
genious argument in a bad cause; if I should ever happen to havo 
one I should like to get his assistance. But as a statistician, may the 
Lord deliver me from him. [Langhter.] I would not trust that 
honorable Senator, if he will permit me in all respect to say so, to 
count my chickens even before they were hatched. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BROWN. I never count mine till they are hatched. 

Mr. DAWES. I understand the Senator from South Carolina pro- 
poses to be ready in the morning with irrefragable proof of a corrupt 
bargain made on this side of the Senate; and, with that view, I move 
that we now adjourn. 

Mr. BROWN. I trust the Senator will not cut off reply to his col- 
league in that way. 

Mr. DAWES. Certainly, if we can have some more statistics from 
my friend from Georgia, I withdraw the motion. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BUTLER. The Senator from Georgia will pardon me for one 
moment. 

Mr. BROWN. Certainly. 

Mr. BUTLER. Ishould like toask the Senator from Massachusetts 
his authority for the statement he has just made as to myself. 

Mr. DAWES. Why, Mr. President, the Senator from South Carolina 
wants the authority. Does he withdraw his statement? 

Mr. BUTLER. No, sir. 

Mr. DAWES. Have I misunderstood him? Has he not any irref- 
ragable proof? If the Senator has it not, I beg his pardon. 

Mr. BUTLER. As usual, the Senator studiously avoids to answer 
my question. 

Mr. DAWES. Oh, no. 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes, he does. 

Mr. DAWES. I think I must have misunderstood him. I thought 
I heard him say he could prove it if he only had a chance, and for 
that purpose I moved an adjournment. 

Mr. BUTLER. If the Senator understood me as saying I would do 
it to-morrow morning, he is certainly mistaken. 

Mr. DAWES. “To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow.” Let 
us have it to-morrow. Unlessthe Senator will assure us that, having 
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it in his possession, he will not hide it from the public eye an hour, I 
capnot move to adjourn. 

Mr. BUTLER. The Senator shall have all that I have, and wel- 
come. 

Mr. DAWES. That is what I supposed. That was why I moved 
an adjournment. 

; _ BUTLER. And he will hear more than he wants to hear when 
0. 

Mr. DAWES. Ido not think Ishall. He cannot tell how much I 
like to hear from him. Now, Mr. President, I withdraw the motion 
to adjourn if I cannot have it on that’ condition. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. COKE. I ask the Senator from Georgia to yield to me fora 
moment. 

Mr. BROWN. Certainly. 

Mr. COKE. I desire to say that it is my intention to make a brief 
reply to the remarks of the honorable Senator from Maine so far as 
they affect the State I have the honor in part to represent; but it 
being late this evening, and not having been able to get, the floor, 
I will take occasion as soon as I can get the floor to make a fow 
remarks in reply. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, I confess I have been somewhat 
amused at the artful dodging of the honorable Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Hoar] from the plain facts that appear on the records 
of his own State. I stated nothing about the number of children in 
Massachusetts who were not at school under five years of age. I 
spoke of the number between five and fifteen. 

Mr. HOAR. .I did not speak of any under five at all. We both 
spoke of the same time. 

Mr.BROWN. I will simply read again from the book published by 
the authority of his own State and reiterate the statement I made 
just as I find it here, and he does not get away from the figures by 
talking about my statistics, or that he would not take my statistics, 
or that he would never employ me to count his chickens before they 
are hatched. As I replied, I never count my chickens till after they 
are hatched, and I never count the goslings atall. [Laughter.] But 
this book of Massachusetts reads thus : 

Under school attendance is given thenumber of children attending school at least 
three months during the year ending May 1, 1875, and from the recapitulation —— 

Mr. HOAR. How many of them are there ? 

Mr. BROWN. Let me read: 
from the recapitulation, on page 88, it is learned that the whole number of all 
ages is 282,784; 1,269 being under five poe of age, 254,568 between five and fif- 
teen, and 26,947 above fifteen. From the returns made to the board of education 
contemporaneously with the census returns, there appear to be 300,834 children be- 
tween five and tifteen years of age in the State, and tbis number is fully sustained 
by the census. These statements indicate that there were 46,266 children in the 
State between five and fifteen years of age, who had not “attended school three 
months during the year ending May 1, 1875.” 

That is exactly the statement that I made before, and I now repeat 
it, that there were 46,266 children in Massachusetts during the year 
ending May 1, 1875, who did not attend school three mopths, if the 
records of Massachusetts are correct. 

Mr. HOAR. Now will the Senator allow me to ask him if he does 
not see that if there are 300,000 between five and fifteen there must 
at least be 60,000 of that number under seven years of age; that is 
one-fifth of the whole ten years’ period? Those that died afterward 
would make the proportion still less. So that all his statistics amount 
to is that while there are 60,000 children under seven, above five, there 
are 46,000 only between five and fifteen who did not attend school. 

Mr. BROWN. LI said nothing about those under seven. The Sen- 
ator undertook to dodge out of it by talking about the number under 
seven. I made the statement that there were 46,266 children between 
five.and fifteen who were not at school three months in the year. 
That was all the statement I made about it. The Senator gets up 
and attempts to controvert that by reasoning as to the proportion 
of the whole number under seven. [ take the statistics just as I find 
them in a book published by the State of Massachusetts and they 
sustain my statement to the exact figure that I stated. 

Now if I am wrong about the statistics, it is because the State of 
Massachusetts publishes that which is not true, and I take it she 
publishes correctly what is the true state of things within her own 
limits. If so, then there are over 46,000 children between five and 
fifteen who were not at school three months that year; and I said I 
supposed—I did not assert that—that they were mostly the children 
of those democrats or those persons who would vote the democratic 
ticket, as has been admitted here to-day, if they were allowed to vote 
at all. Now, how has the Senator denied my statement, or how has he 
controverted the statement? He has not denied what I read or con- 
victed me of any mistake whatever. 

Mr. HOAR. When the Senator states that he supposes that 46,000 
are the children of the illiterate democrats or the other democrats, 
does he think I do not meet the point by pointing out that there 
are 60,000 of that number under seven years of age, and therefore 
that it is not only reasonable, but it seems te me absolutely certain 
to any reasonable mind, that a portion of that number were out of 
school because of their extreme youth ? 

Mr. BROWN. Iam utterly astonished. I wish I could get figures 
into the Senator’s head. I state the figures exactly as they are in 
the book, 46,000 and odd of the children of Massachusetts between 
five and fifteen were not at school three months in the year, and he 
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meets that by saying, “Can I suppose that thero was not a certain 
number under seven years of age?” How does that meet it? That 
is the merest quibbling on the face of the earth; it is the merest 
dodge. I care nothing about what the number under seven years of 
age may be. I am talking about the number between five and fifteen 
ee did not attend school; and here is the proof that they did not, 
no matter how many you had under five or under seven, or over fif- 
teen or twenty-one or any other age. 

The statement I made, and it is fully corroborated and sustained 
by the book, is that there were that number between the ages men- 
tioned, five and fifteen, who did not attend school three months. 
You have not controverted that, and you cannot; and that is all I 
say on this subject. You have made a vain effort. You have under- 
taken to muddy the waters like the cuttle-fish. When pursued it 
muddies the water behind it to keep the pursuer from being able to 
locate it. I think the honorable Senator has muddied the water very 
considerably here in talking about children of other ages; but he 
cannot get rid of the fact that according to the statistics of his own 
State there is that number between five and fifteen who were not at 
school, as I stated, three months during that year. 

Mr. DAWES. I move that the Senate do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at five o’clock and six minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned. 


THURSDAY, April 21, 1881. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. J. J. Buttock, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


PAPERS WITHDRAWN AND REFERRED. 


Mr. EDMUNDS. I ask unanimous consent that the papers on the 
files of the Senate relating to the subject of bankruptcy be taken 
from the files and referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair hears no objection. There 
being no objection, it is so ordered. 


OFFICERS OF THE SENATE. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate the 
unfinished business of yesterday, being the resolution of the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. DAWES] providing for the election of cer- 
tain officers of the Senate, the pending question being on the motion 
of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. PENDLETON] to postpone the reso- 
lution until the second Monday in December. 

Mr. PENDLETON. I ask that the yeas and nays be ordered upon 
the motion. I called for the yeas and nays yesterday but the debate 
proceeded before they were ordered. 

Mr. DAWES. Does the Senator insist on taking the vote now ? 

Mr. PENDLETON. No, sir; I only ask that the yeas and nays be 
ordered. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Pending the motion of the Senator from Ohio, 
I move to amend by making it the first Monday in January, and I 
ask for the yeas and nays upon that motion. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is upon the motion of the 
Senator from New Jersey, [Mr. MCPHERSON, ] that the consideration 
of the pending resolution be postponed until the first Monday in 
January next, upon which he demands the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. FERRY. I suggest to the Senator from New Jersey that he 
make the time at the opening of the next fiscal year, the first Mon- 
day in July. 

Mr. PENDLETON. You can do that. 
order coming from you. 

Mr. FERRY. I merely suggest it to the Senator from New Jersey.” 
«I presumed it had not occurred to him. 

Mr. McPHERSON. The Senator from New Jersey has put his sug- 
gestion in the form of a motion. 

Mr. HARRIS. I move to indefinitely postpone the pending resolu- 
tion, and on that motion I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. HARRIS. Pending the motion I have just made, I move that 
the Senate proceed to the consideration of executive business. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of the 
Senator from Tennessee, [Mr. Harris,] that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of executive business. 

Mr. HARRIS. At the suggestion of the Senator from Texas, [Mr. 
CokE,] I withdraw the motion. The Senator from Texas desires to 
address the Senate. 

Mr. COKE Mr. President, I endeavored yesterday evening to ob- 
tain the floor, intending to oeeay the Senate very briefly in reply to 
some remarks of the honorable Senator from Maine [Mr. FRYE] with 
reference to the State which I have the honor in part to represent 
upon this floor. It had not been my intention to participate in this 
debate, nor my desire to do so, and only a duty that I owe to my State 
causes me now to forego my original intention. The speech of the 
honorable Senator from Maine was a most remarkable one in many 
respects, arraigning as it did an entire section of our country and a 
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large portion of its people. It is remarkable for its temper, it is re- 
markable for its wholesale denunciation, it is remarkable for the 
recklessness of its statement and for the Soeer of its charges. The 
honorable Senator signalized his advent into this Chamber by an on- 
pre upon more than one-half in territory and a large proportion 
of the population of this country in terms of denunciation which if 
true would prove that those people are not fit associates for civilized 
people in this enlightened era. Ido not envy the Senator who can 
find it in his heart thus to speak of any portion of the people over 
whom the flag of this country floats and over whom the laws and the 
Constitution of this country hold jurisdiction. 

It does seem to me that if there is a place in the world where a 
<—oe State of this Union, where a number of sovereign States 
of this Union, ought to be able to stand, in the persons of their rep- 
resentation, without being insulted, without being spoken of disre- 
openers without being denounced, it ought to be in the Senate of 
the United States, the supposed conservative branch of the National 
Legislature. 
protected. 

Sir, I am glad that I am so constituted as not to desire to speak ill 
of any portion of the people of these United States or of any State 
in this Union. I have no wish to doit; I have no desire to do it. 
This whole country is my country, and I hope that my mind and my 
heart are capacious enough to hold all and not be confined to a sec- 
tion. I believe it unwise, I believe it unstatesmanlike, I believe it 
unjust, I believe it unpatriotic for any Senator upon this floor to 
arraign any portion of the common constituencies represented here 
in such terms as the people of one entire section were arraigned by 
the Senator from Maine on yesterday. I believe that no Senator can 
truly represent his State and doit. I do not believe that the people 
of Maine indorse it, nor doI believe that the people of Massachu- 
setts indorse the denunciation of the honorable Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. DAWES] uttered so often here in the last three or four 
weeks against the South. I believe they are more patriotic, have 
more pride of country, that they are wiser and juster and better 
than to do it. Other gentlemen may do this. I have no word to 
a against any State or against any people in this Union. I have 
no charge to make against any of them. This is a common country 
for usall; we are bound indissolubly together, we must stay together, 
and he who foments strife and stirs sectional feeling and inculcates 
animosities among those thus bound together cannot; in my judgment, 
be either a statesman or a patriot. 

After having denounced the entire South, after having taunted 
the South with her poverty, with lawlessness, with fraud, and after 
having made all manner of charges against that section and that 
people, the honorable Senator became more specific and singled out 
four States for his particular denunciation—South Carolina, Missis- 
sippi, Texas, and Louisiana. I simply desire to make a reply to the 
honorable Senator’s remarks with reference to the State of Texas. 
The other States referred to have able representatives on this floor 
who are amply able to take care of them. The honorable Senator said: 

The Senators from Texas declared that elections in Texas were as peaceable 
and as honest and as fair as Py they in this country. Let me give the Senators 
from Texas a little history of their own State. It is cruel to be obliged to instruct 
the gentlemen about their own concerns. They seem to have eyes, but they see 
not; they have ears, but they hear not, unless it be about our peculiar people. I 
want to call the attention of the Senators from Texas to Harrison County asa 
specimen brick. ; 

The distinguished gentleman then goes on to take up 
Harrison County by election precincts, and at the end o 

with reference to each precinct he says: 

No return made. Officers of election indicted and plead guilty to the charge. 


The facts with reference to the election in Harrison County are 
simply these: that the supervising officers of the elections in Harri- 
son County were indicted in the Federal court before Judge Amos 
Morrill, one of the most rigorous, exacting, and implacable judges I 
have ever seen in the enforcement especially of the election laws of 
the United States. They were indicted before Judge Morrill at Jef- 
ferson, Texas. They appeared there, pleaded guilty, and were fined 
$1 each. Why were they fined only $1? Does not the fine, the pen- - 
alty, usually represent the enormity of the offense? Is it not the 
aim of the criminal laws to make it so, and of the courts to make it 
doso? Yet we find Judge Morrill upon a plea of guilty entering a 
fine of $1 against these parties—it must have been a technical vio 
tion of law, because only a nominal fine was -—_ ° 

The gentleman says they were convicted. Yes, they were con- 
victed upon a plea of guilty, and why did they plead guilty? We 
all know how it is when men are taken from home and carried off to 
court, and have to lie about waiting for their cases to be reached ; 
we know how irksome it is, we know how expensive it is; we know 
how men have to sacrifice their business interests at home when they 
doit. Doubtless these considerations had a great deal to do with their 
plea of guilty. But take the plea of guilty and the oo of the 
court and construe them with the presumption naturally resulting 
from the statement of facts, and you must conclude (because you 
must believe that the judge discharged his duty, that is a legal pre- 
sumption) that the violation of law was a technical one; that the 
judge saw nothing in it either of turpitude or willfulness or of in- 
Jury to anybody, else he would not have put the fine so low as one 

ollar. 





If not here then I know no sanctuary where they can be 
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Again the Senator from Maine says, in reference to the same county 
of Harrison: 

* On the evening of Sunday, October 31, 1880, two days before the election, one 
Peter Choice, a colored man, was traveling from Marshall, in Harrison County, 
Texas, to election and voting precinct numbered 6, a lo in_ Harrison 
County, about seven miles from Marshall, the county seat of Harrison County, to 
the voting precinct aforesaid, in which he resided. Choice on the day referred to 
had in his possession a number, estimated at about three hundred, of repub- 
lican tickets or ballots, which he had received from the republican executive com- 
mittee of County, in , Texas, for use and distribution on the day 
of election at the aforesaid voting precinct (which has always given a large repub- 
lican majority) while he was so traveling, and about a mile and a half outside the 

corporate limits of Marshalltwo persons, whom he recognized as one Walter Jen- 

nings, a publisher of a newspaper called the Marshall Messenger, and one Wallace 

Rudd, stopped him on ee and told him they wanted the tickets he was 

carrying from him, threa‘ g to kill him if he refused to — the tickets up. 

Rudd and Jennings were disguised at the time, but pulled the disguises from their 

faces when they accosted Choice. As Choice refused to give up the tickets in his 

ion, Rudd and Jennings fired with pistols four times at him, and Choice’s 
ie was saved mainly by the fleetness of his horse. 

I know one of these men; I know of the other. They were in- 
dicted, and while I do not know which of two results did occur, I 
know that it was one or the other of them, either that they were tried 
and acquitted or that the district attorney of the United States en- 
tered a nolle prosequi. I know one or the other of the two state of 
facts to exist. They were not convicted either of them; and the hon- 
orable Senator does not say they were, and he would have been very 
certain to have said so if it had occurred. I state the fact to be that 
they were not, and believe that by order of the court a nolle prosequi 
was entered. 

These men are gentlemen, honest men and good citizens, and I am 
sustained by the record when I say they were not guilty as charged. 

Take these cases from Harrison County as stated by the honorable 
Senator from Maine himself. Put them upon his own ground; in- 
dulge the presumption that will be indulged in any court of justice, 
that is, that the judge and the district attorney being officers of the 
law did discharge their duty, and the inevitable conclusion follows 
that the honorable Senator from Maine has made a false and ground- 
less charge. 

Another case mentioned here I know nothing about, the reference 
to Charles Welsh on the night of November 1, 1880, the day before 
the election, having had his commission as supervisor of election taken 
away from him. know nothing of that; I have never heard of 
it before. The honorable Senator does not state that the persons who 
committed this offense were ever indicted or convicted. He makes 
no statement of that sort, and although I called upon him while 
making this part of his speech to tell the Senate upon what author- 
ity he was making these statements, and he told me that he would, 
I have failed to find any authority at all for any of them. So far 
as I have examined the REcoRD, and I have examined his speech 
quite thoroughly, I find that he gives no man, that he gives no record, 
as his authority ; and as it stands before the Senate to-day it stands 
only upon the word of the honorable Senator from Maine, who I 
presume never was in Texas. 


During the colloquy between the honorable Senator and myself 
i urred : 





this occ 


Mr. CoKE. Will the Senator permit me to interrupt him? What was the judg- 
ment of the court ? tt was the penalty ? 

Mr. Frve. I do not know, sir. 

Mr. CokE. I can tell the Senator. I think they were fined $1. 

Mr. Dawes. I think that would be about the estimate down there. 

The honorable Senator from Massachusetts with an ill-concealed 
sneer obtruded that remark into the colloquy between the honorable 
Senator from Maine and myself. Considering that the remark comes 
from a Senator the laws of whose State would have utterly disfran- 
chised all these republicans, or nine-tenths of them, who are alleged 
to have been wronged in Harrison County, if they had been in Mas- 
sachusetis, I think that we “ down there,” as the honorable Senator 
styles it, can stand it. Sir, he was a republican judge appointed by 
General Grant, who held that court. Whatever else may be said of 
him, his loyalty to the republican party has never been questioned ; 
nor has his zeal in the enforcement of the laws of the United States 

-ever been questioned. He fixed this fine; it was not fixed by a jury. 

Again of Harrison County the Senator from Maine said : 

In Harrison County supervisors were denied access to the voting precincts ; men 
supposed to have republican tickets in their possession for distribution fired upon 
by masked men in broad daylight; prominent republicans wantonly assailed ; re- 
publican be eee of 1,500 chan to a democratic majority of over two thousand ; 

dated, their lives ned if they voted for republican candidates ; 
atomets made to kidnap and kill persons carrying republican ballots to polls; 

ublican speakers insulted, ted, and their lives threatened; a supervisor 

election compelled to surrender his commission by armed men, and to armed men, 
= then mg managers of election refused to recognize him because he had lost his 

These are grave charges to make against the 
know the people of Harrison County very well. They are as good 
people as can be found in any county North or South. There is as 
much intelligence, as much patriotism, as much refinement, as much 
cultivation among them as you will find among any rural people in 
the world. Their standard of morality is as high as you will find 
anywhere ; and this wholesale ie against them, unverified by a 
single record, by a single affidavit, by a single statement except the 
statement of the honorable Senator himself, who knows nothing 
about them, is false and slanderous. I mean it in no offensive sense 
to the Senator from Maine, because I know he must make his state- 


le of acounty. I 
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ment on information ; but I brand it here as false from beginning to 
end. So far as the honorable Senator has produced testimony by re- 
ferring to the action of the courts I rely upon that testimony to prove 
its utter falsity. When honorable Senators representing great States 
rise on this floor and make such statements they should be prepared 
to sustain them with proof. If they delight in peddling slanders upon 
the people of a er of this country, anonymous, un vouched, and 
unverified slanders, then they must bear the consequences that will 
attach to those who originated them. 

It is claimed by the honorable Senator that there is a republican 
manent of 1,500 in Harrison County. Ideny it. The county court 
of Harrison County appointed all these election managers and elec- 

tion officers who were indicted as the county courts have to do under 
the laws of Texas. They are democrats, the honorable Senator from 
Maine says, and that is true. That county court was elected two 
years before the election in 1880. How came that court to be demo- 
crats if there was a republican majority of 1,500 in Harrison County ? 

The honorable Senator assumed that the negroes were all repub- 
licans. This is very far from being true. There is a large negro 
population in the county of Harrison, but at numbers of them 
vote the democratic ticket. The most intelligent and the most influ- 
ential colored person in Harrison County I am informed stumped the 
county in every election precinct before the last election in behalf of 
the democratic ticket, and democratic officials were elected again as 
they had been at the election preceding. 

The honorable Senator says—I remember his language, although I 
cannot put my finger upon it at this moment—that in Fort Bend 
County the republican vote was not returned at the last election, and 
he draws conclusions from that fact that they were fraudulently sup- 
pressed, when the truth is that Fort Bend County is one of the few 
republican counties in Texas. The colored people are largely in the 
ascendant ; they elect all the officers in the county; they are repre- 
sented in the State senate by a colored republican ; they are also rep- 
resented in the lower house by a republican. The county officers, 
who appoint the election officers, of course appointed republicans, and 
if the republican vote was not returned in Fort Bend County it was 
because republican officials failed or refused to return it. That is all 
there is about that. 

Mr. President, upon this occurrence in the republican county of 
Fort Bend and upon the allegations of the honorable Senator from 
Maine with reference to Harrison County, Texas, are based all the 
charges he has made as far as they concern the State of Texas. Would 
it be fair or just or right to try the great State of Maine and con- 
demn her people and the people of New England on the irregulari- 
ties, illegalities and outrages reported in that State during the elec- 
tion when Governor Garcelon was about going out of office? Mani- 
festly not. Yet out of nearly two hundred organized counties he 
selects Harrison County and Fort Bend County—Harrison County that 
has gone democratic at two elections in succession, and Fort Bend 
County, which is strongly republican—he selects these two as evidence 
to sustain the sweeping charge that because of fraud and intimidation 
and violence there is not and cannot be “ a free ballot and a fair count” 
in Texas. Sir, I state the fact to be, and I challenge contradiction 
when I say it, that the sun in heaven does not shine upon a land 
where, in thought, in utterance, or in action, the people of all classes 
and conditions and of all colors are freer than they are in Texas, 
and every allegation to the contrary I stand here to denounce as false 
and slanderous. 

I had heard of the termination of the cases in the Federal court at 
Jefferson, and by that means of the alleged trouble in Harrison County ; 
but supposed everybody to be satisfied. I sat here in my seat con- 
tent during this debate, satisfied that my State could not be possibly 
assailed, and was astonished when the honorable Senator from Maine 
yesterday selected Texas as one of the principal fields of the fraud, 
intimidation, and violence he charges to have been practiced through- 
out the South. I presume he presented his strongest evidence; I 
imagine so; and if he did, if he brought forward the best evidence, 
(and he is too good a lawyer not to have done so,) I want nothing 
better than his own statement to refute every charge he has made. 

No, sir, the people of Texas, the white people, the black people, 
all are in law and in fact free; they are not molested by anybody; 
and as to the colored people of that State I have to say that a more 
thrifty, prosperous, contented, and happy laboring people do not 
live on this earth. They are rapidly acquiring property; they are 
rapidly educating themselves to the duties of good citizenship ; 
they are rapidly ascending in the scale of moral and intellectual ex- 
cellence; and the time is not far distant when they will be well rep- 
resented upon the tax-roll in every county in the State where they 
are found. They are accumulating ; they are surrounding themselves 
with comforts, providing themselves with homes; their children are 
being educated; and all this is being done in what the honorable 
Senators on the other side call the worst Bourbon State in the South ; 
itis being done under democratic administration; and they are grow- 
ing in excellence in every way under the patronage, the tutelage, the 
protection, the counsel, and the guidance of their democratic friends. 

No, sir; if the gentlemen on the other side of the Chamber desire 
to attack the democratic party on the ground that it does not permit 
‘a free ballot and a fair count” in the South, they must not come to 
Texas for their testimony, for they will not find it there. Sir, there 
are many facts that are pregnant with other facts; there are some 
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conclusions that involve others; and if the honorable Senator from 
Maine had used evidence very much stronger than any he has brought 
before the Senate to sustain him, a few plain well-established facts 
which I shall in a few minutes proceed to state would irrefutably 
answer him. 

Sir, the honorable Senator boasts of the educational facilities of 
the people of the North and East; he feels a just pride in speakin 
of them as he has a right to do. He has taunted us of the Sout 
with an absence of these facilities, which he had no right to do. We 
are struggling as no people ever struggled before to march to the 
front and be abreast with the highest requirement of the times in 
everything that advances the interests of our people and the great- 
ness of our States. We came out of the civil war poor, very poor. 
Four millions of slaves who represented every one of them a high 
money value, inheritable since the foundation of the Government 
and bought and sold among us as property, were freed. The freeing 
of the slaves, and so far as we were concerned personally, the destruc- 
tion of that much value to us individually, was the smallest part of 
our pecuniary loss. Our lands, dependent as they were upon slave 
labor for their value, fell to the lowest ebb in the market. They 
became almost valueless. Debtors for what before the war were in- 
—_ amounts to them were forced into bankruptcy; the lands 
of the slaveholders passed for the most part, under judgments of fore- 
closure, out of their possession, and for a mere song, a mere pittance, 
a mere fraction of their former value. Society, by the turning loose 
with all the rights of citizenship of four million unlettered, unedu- 
cated, immoral blacks, was disorganized, upheaved from its very 
bottom foundations. 

See upon the heels of all this, upon a people sunk in the lowest 
depths of poverty, was the curse of carpet-bag governments forced 
upon us by the cruel reconstruction laws. These governments taxed 
and taxed and taxed the people until the pittance they had left was 
well-nigh exhausted. In this condition, after awhile, with the aid 
of our good democratic friends in the North and that of liberal repub- 
lican sentiment which at the same time responded to our appeals for 
help, we recovered possession of our State governments. We set 
to work to rebuild, to lay anew the foundations of prosperity, and 
let the census just taken by an able and conscientious gentleman, 
a republican, say with what success we have labored. We have 
astonished the world and ourselves with the results. Throughout 
the South State debts have either been paid or adjusted to the satis- 
faction of creditors, or the most strenuous and honorable efforts are 
being made to adjust and settle them. 

What else are we doing? In the interest of humanity, in the in- 
terest of -— government, in the interest of civilization we are tax- 
ing ourselves to our utmost capacity to bear it for the establishment 
of public free schools, believing that universal education must, if this 
Government is to be perpetuated, go with universal suffrage. We are 
educating black and white alike, without distinction; the colored 
children receiving the same per capita of money raised for school pur- 
ae given the white children all over the South. We do not equal 

assachusetts in the munificence of our provision for our growing 
population ; we do not equal several other States; but we are doing 
the very best throughout the South that we can, as the tax-payers in 
that country know full well. We are doing our part in good faith 
and to the utmost to raise the colored people and their children to 
the highest level they can reach, so that rag 4 can appreciate the bless- 
ings of good government and help us to hand it down to our pos- 
terity. 

That is something of what we are doing, or rather are trying to do, 
and I tell you, Senators, we will redeem the South, we will place the 
South where the genius of her people, her glorious climate and fer- 
tile soil, her great mineral, manufacturing, and commercial resources 
ought to place her. We will make the South the equal in intelli- 
gence, in cultivation, in education, in labor, in wealth, in pride, and 
in aspiration of the North or the East or the West. In building up 

, the South we are helping to build up the greatness of the whole coun- 
try, of which we are as proud as you can be, and which we claim is 
ours as much as it is yours. 

We do not mean that taunts shall drive us from it. 
duty and will perform it. We have a great problem before us, the 
greatest that any people ever had to solve, in an illiterate, recently 
enfranchised population placed suddenly, without preparation, in full 
possession of the rights of citizenship and suffrage. We are strug- 

gling with the problem. We were chastened and prepared by four 
years of war and four years of worse than war, of reconstruction, which 
eee our fortitude, our patience, our philosophy, our strength, 
and which taught us in those few years the experience of a century. 
We have had our trials to prepare us for the great problem you have 
thrust upon us, and we mean to solve it. 

You may talk about “a free ballot and a fair count;” the colored 
people have it; they shall have it. ButI tell you that we have the 
same blood in our veins which courses through yours. We trace our- 
selves back to conquering races as youdo. You know our race; you 
know that it has never yet been dominated by an inferior race; and 
I tell you it never will. 

The energy, the courage, the fortitude, the skill displayed by the 
South in behalf of the convictions of that section in the late civil 
war still survive, but are now turned into ful channels; these 
high qualities are now directed to the building up of the material 


We know our 
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greatness of the country and to the perpetuation of good govern- 
ment. The southern people know that ignorance and vice and im- 
morality are no safe basis for a stable government; they know that 
their own race have all the world over governed wherever they have 
planted their feet, and they mean to govern in the South ; they mean 
to do it constitutionally and lawfully ; through their superior virtue, 
intelligence, capacity, and management they mean to do it; and you 
may insert forty or forty thousand entering-wedges like that you 
think you have inserted in Virginia, and it will not abate our pur- 
pose or make us deviate from our course, or change the result. We 
are going to govern that country ; we mean to do it lawfully; we 
mean to do it constitutionally ; we mean to do it in the interests of 
peace, of humanity, of good government, in the interest of a high 
civilization, in the interest of a glorious and a perpetual Union. 
Now, Mr. President, I propose to speak briefly of what we have 
done in Texas, and ask attention to a few pertinent facts, astatement 
of which I rely on as a conclusive answer to every insinuation and 
omy charge made by the honorable Senator from Maine on yester- 
a, 


ye 

Texas in her declaration of independence recited as one of the griev- 
ances against the mother country that no provision had ever been 
made for public education. In the first constitution framed by the 
Republic of Texas the foundations were laid broad and deep for a 
munificent endownent of common free schools, of a university, and 
of what are known in our statutes as county seminaries. The con- 
stitution of 1845, made when Texas was annexed to the United States, 
improved upon the provisions in this “o- of its predecessor. Every 
constitution under which the people of Texas have ever lived from 
the first until this time has sedulously guarded the school fund of 
Texas, provision for which was made in the days of the republic and 
by its founders; and every public man, every statesman in Texas has 
regarded it as a part of his highest duty to add from time to time 
to the security and breadth of these provisions. 

As a result of this fundamental legislation we have for our perma- 
nent school and university fund lands to the amount of 40,000,000 
acres, all of which is common-school fund except about 1,221,400 
acres, which is the university fund. This isa permanentfund. Upon 
the statute-book of Texas there are laws providing for the sale of 
these lands at prices fixed by appraisers, the proceeds of sale to be in- 
vested either in United States bonds or in Texas bonds and the inter- 
est only applied annually for public education. 

Forty million acres! Texas is being permeated now by railroads 
in every direction. Many of these lands, already very valuable, are 
becoming every day very much more so, and they will when sold make 
a munificent endowment for our common-school system. That is 
our permanent school fund. Now, what about the annual available 
school fund for present purposes and present uses? I will tell you. 

I should have stated that in addition to the permanent fund in land 
we have $3,500,000 invested in bonds. The interest on that amount 
is annually applied to the maintenance of schools. Tho constitution 
and laws provide that one-fourth of the general ad valorem State rev- 
enue shall be applied annually to common schools. There is a poll- 
tax of $2 per head, and one-half of that goes to the available school 
fund annually. Then there are the rentals of school lands, fines for 
violation of local option laws, &c., &c., and from all these sources 
combined for the year 1879 (and that is the latest report I have) was 
realized in cash and applied to the maintenance of public free schools 
$919,880. That is the annual fund, accruing annually and disbursed 
annually. Our permanent fund, as the lands are being sold and the 
proceeds invested, is every day growing, and the annual fund from 
increased interest is every day growing. 

In the same year, to wit, 1879, 138,327 white children and 48,664 col- 
ored children received tuition at the public expense for three months, 
the white children in 4,735 —— schools and the colored children 
in 1,392 organized schools. The amounts expended in maintaining 
them was within a few cents of $5 per capita. 

Besides, there are two normal schools supported by the State, board 
and tuition both given to scholars, one for white and the other for col- 
ored teachers, and an agricultural and mechanical college, thoroughly 
appointed and equipped, and in the full tide of successful operation, 
also maintained by the State. 

In the common schools of Texas there were aa according to 
the report I have just mentioned 3,258 white teachers and 991 colored 
teachers. The number of white children of scholastic age who did 
not attend school was 35,111; of colored who did not attend school, 
11,854. Why did not these children attend school? Let me tell you 
why. Take a map of Texas and lay it down on a table before you. 
Take Maine, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Vermont, 
Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Delaware, Ohio, and Illinois ; 
put them upon another map close together, and lay them upon the 
map of Texas that you have before you, and altogether they will lack 
6,000 square miles of covering up Texas. All those States that I have 
named together do not aggregate as many square miles as Texas by 
6,000. Now, the population of Texas is greatly scattered in some por- 
tions of this vast territory, so that it is utterly impracticable on ac- 
count of its sparseness to maintain public free schools ; but as the set- 
tlements expand—and they are moving out rapidly—the public free 
schools advance pari passu. ‘ 

Again, sir, having shown you what we are doing for public educa- 
tion, we are taunted in the South, and in Texas especially, with the 
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lawlessness of our people ; it is said we are not a law-abiding people ; 
that we are prone to violence, to intimidation, to fraud, and to every- 
thing thatis bad. Mr. President, I frankly admit that we have always 
had in Texas, and so far as that is concerned throughout the South- 
west and Northwest, more man-killing than we ought to have had. 
I palliate nothing of that sort, but we have always been surrounded 
by conditions which have brought about this state of things which 
have never surrounded any other State or Territory in this Union ex- 
cept it be Arizona or New Mexico. We have vast numbers of people 
pouring constantly into Texas. The population is heterogeneous, is 
cosmopolitan, and in pursuing the activities of life restless men, am- 
bitious men, sometimes bad men, come in collision. Until a very few 
years past our extended line of Mexican and Indian frontier was ex- 
posed every day to the forays of Indians and Mexicans, and life and 
property required for their defense and protection that arms should be 
constantly worn by the peoplenear the border, and they, likeall people 
who wear arms and are habituated to their use, were too apt to resort 
to them unjustifiably. This is all changed now ; the Texas frontier is 
amply protected by the Army of the United States and by railroads, 
and there are but few points along its entire line where there is not 
perfect security. We now have and have had for years past a most 
stringent law against carrying concealed weapons, from the opera- 
tion of which many of the frontier counties were formerly exempted, 
but this exemption now extends to very few of them. 

The population of Texas is rapidly becoming homogeneous, and a 
public sentiment has grown up, and is very strong, in favor of a 
vigorous enforcement of the laws; and I assert here, and challenge 
contradiction from any source, that the public records of Texas for 
ten years past show the most rigorous, exacting, and sometimes vin- 
dictive enforcement of the criminal laws that can be found in any 
State in this Union. 

There has been, according to the report of the attorney-general of 
Texas, a marked decrease in crime in the last three or four years, 
although the country has been filling up with population all the 
time. Out of 2,500 criminal accusations for felony there were 780 
convictions—nearly one conviction for every three accusations for 
the year 1880—and among them nine cases where the sentences were 
capital were affirmed in our court of last resort. I venture the asser- 
tion here that no State in this Union can show a larger proportion of 
convictions compared with the number of criminal accusations, and 
that no State in the Union can show half the number of capital 
sentences affirmed by the highest court in proportion to the number 
of indictments. There must be a public sentiment in harmony with 
the criminal laws of a country to enforce them, and that public 
sentiment exists in Texas, as the facts I have stated show. 

But again, sir, if any other evidence were needed I have before me 
from carefully compiled statistics the number of persons in Texas 
directly included in the membership of the various religious denom- 
inations, and they are 501,000. The population of the State by the 
recent census is about 1,600,000. These statistics show that nearly 
one-third of this population are members of Christian churches. I 
ask the honorable Senator from Maine to ponder over these facts. I 
point him to our public free schools affording educational privileges 
to all the children, black and white alike. I point him to the 
enforcement of our criminal laws with a stringency and a rigor not 
excelled if equaled elsewhere which could only be brought about 
by a. healthful public sentiment among the masses. I point him to 
the church membership, to the Christian influences which prevail 
among those people, and I regret that he did not enable me to accord 
to him the credit of frankness and generosity, not to say justice and 
honesty, by making some allusion to them when arraigning them so 
savagely on such slender grounds. 

But this is not all, sir. I have referred to the census asa complete 
refutation of the slanders against the South, showing as it does the 
surprising prosperity exhibited among that lately impoverished peo- 
ple, because it is well known that where anarchy and lawlessness 
prevail and@ life and property and liberty are insecure, no greater 
obstructions can exist to material progress. 

But with reference to my own State particularly, because I am 
more familiar with that, I desire to call attention to some other facts. 
I call attention to the fact that in 1866 there were only three hun- 
dred and thirty miles of old, dilapidated, worn-out, rickety railroad 
in Texas. Now there are 3,600 miles of railroad in good condition 
operated daily in the limits of the State, and there are nineteen lines 
in course of rapid construction. Before this year terminates there will 
be more than 4,000 miles in Texas in operation as against three hun- 
dred and thirty miles in 1866. 

Capital is flowing into that State from every quarter seeking invest- 
ment. Doescapital, proverbially timid, hunt localities for investment 
where life and property are insecure? The trains come packed with 
emigrants from all the States represented by Senators on that side 
and on this side of the Chamber. They are welcomed there. We 
give them free schools for their children, we give them homesteads 
out of our vacant lands, one hundred and sixty acres to each head of 
a family who will settle upon it, improve it, and live upon it contin- 
uously for three years, and eighty acres to each person eighteen years 
of age not a member of a family. We welcome your people. 

Not one of you gentlemen on the other side can go upon any line of 
railroad and stop at any depot scarcely in Texas but that some one 
of your old neighbors will step up and greet you. They are down 
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there among us. They say we have a good country; they say our 
people are good people, hospitable people ; they have cast their lots 
with us. There is scarcely a month in the year that steamers and 
vessels from European ports do not come into New York or Galveston 
loaded with emigrants for Texas. Do these facts indicate that life, 
liberty, or property are insecure there? Itseemstomenot. It does 
appear to be a pity that the position of Senators from great and hon- 
ored States does not have the effect of expanding some gentlemen’s 
minds and hearts to a sufficient capacity to take in at least some of 
the merits of all portions of our great country. 

To give some idea of the increase of commerce, of the renewed and 
ever-increasing activity of the industries of my State, I will submit 
a statement of the duties on imported goods collected at the custom- 
house at Galveston for the year ending December 31, 1880, furnished 
by order of the collector : 


Statement of duties on imporied goods collected at the custom-house, Gal- 
veston, for the year ending December 31, 1880, furnished by order of 
Hon. E. M. Pease, collector. 


January 
February 
March 
April . 
May .- 
June.. 
a uly : 
ugus 
September 
October 


. 32,911 73 
- 106, 451 99 
89, 593 88 
134, 893 08 


99, 768 40 
790, 872 31 
Increase of 1879 over 1878, 200 per cent. 
Increase of 1880 over 1879, 515 per cent. 


Also the following statement of exports of domestic produce : 
Statistics of the port of Galveston, year ending December 31, 1880. 
EXPORTS OF DOMESTIC PRODUCE. 
Cotton—to foreign ports............ mainlines edtinieaiinideds $17, 318, 047 
Cotton—to domestic ports 10, 977, 138 
$28, 295, 185 
1, 836, 740 


Grain and flour, (no wheat) 
Cotton-seed 


34, 426, 559 
17, 465, 611 
16, 960, 948 


34, 426, 559 


To foreign ports 
To domestic ports 


Increase over 1879, $2,710,589, equal to &4 per cent. 

I have here from the National New York Financial Chronicle of 
the 2d instant a review of the commerce of the leading ports of the 
country for the month named, conspicuously among which appears 
that of Galveston. Here it is: 


The following table gives the value of domestic and foreign exports from United 
States ports for the month of February in 1880 and 1881 : 


1880. 1981. 


$23, 785, 251 
9, 780, 037 


$28, 032, 342 
11, 121, 124 
4; 901, 389 
5, 659, 964 
2, 556, 283 
3, 445, 741 
11, 934, 007 


67, 650, 850 


New Orleans 
Baltimore 
Boston 
Philadelphia 
San Francisco 





"The subjoined table = the value of exports of merchandise at leading cotton 
ports for the month of February in 1880 and 1881 : 








Galveston. 
Mobile .... 


9, 061, 848 








The aggregate of the cotton eee notwithstanding the lower price of the staple 
er 


this year than last, is rightly higher than in 1880. ‘It will be noticed from the ta- 
ble,” says the Chronicle, ‘ that while the aggregate of the six ports varies littlein 





1881. 


9 mce in the case of the separate ports. 
wetne geome there ie que oi Wileinmon had smaller totals this oom but the 
loss at these points was more than made good by the heavy gain at Charleston and 
Galveston. At the latter port the value of the exports was almost double that of 
last year, that port being conspicuous, as in the previous months, for its large in- 
crease. Examining the cotton figures we find that, with the exception of Wilming- 
ton, the four ports first mentioned all had smaller cotton exports, while Charleston 
and Galveston had larger exports.” 

While the first table submitted gives an idea of the imports, this 
shows the exports from the port of Galveston alone. In a country 
prosperous like this, increasing every day its wealth, its population, 
its influence, with every element of its greatness expanding and de- 
veloping with almost mugical rapidity, can it be possible that this 
is a country in which life and liberty and property are insecure, as 
charged by the honorable Senator from Maine? Meaning no offense 
to that honorable Senator, for personally I esteem him, I do say that 
these great salient facts give the lie direct to every statement made 
in his speech of yesterday derogatory to Texas. 

But, sir, this is not all. We have heard a great deal here about 
repudiation, about different States repudiating theirdebts, No man 
charges Texas with repudiation. Her revolutionary debt was paid 
tothe satisfaction of her creditors, while the revolutionary debt of the 
United States was never paid. Her reconstruction debt is funded into 
bonds that you will not find quoted in the New York papers or in the 
stock market, because they were bought for investment and one 
hundred and twenty cents on the dollar will not touch one of them. 
There has never been for a day or an hour a dollar of her interest in 
arrear since 1874, when her first democratic governor was inaugu- 
rated. Her bonds are in the vaults of the best and strongest financial 
men in New York, laid safely away and taken out semi-annually only 
to cut off the coupons and receive the interest, because they are 5, 6, 
and 7 per cent. bonds and the holders can get nothing to suit them 
so well. Hence it is that you never see one quoted in the market 
report in New York. Does such credit as this indicate that we are 
a lawless, law and God defying people, given over to fraud, intimi- 
dation, to ignorance and to illiteracy ? 

Last year, that is the year before the last crop year, the cotton 
crop of Texas was 1,000,000 bales. This year just past it is estimated 
at something near a million and a quarter of bales. Our next inter- 
est, and one in which we largely outstrip any other State, is our cat- 
tle interest. We receive more money for our cattle annually than 
any other State in the Union. Texas is the second wool-producing 
State in the Union, and she is the first in cotton, as the reports show. 
Illinois alone owns more horses than Texas; California alone more 
— In 1870 our population was a scant850,000or875,000 ; nowitis 


near. y double; ourtaxable values arequadrupled. Ourcommonschools 


are sharing our prosperity and are diffusing their benefits through- 
out our whole population. Our laws are being executed rigorously. 
Everything in the history of Texas, as testified to by the public 
prints, by eminent capitalists who have traveled through the coun- 
try, by divines, by the friends of those who emigrate there—the uni- 
versal testimony is that every element of prosperity is there; that 
school-houses and churches are there; that law-abiding and law- 
loving public sentiment is there; efficient, honest, economical govern- 
ment is there; that everything is on the up-grade and improving and 
giving the best possible promise of future excellence and future 
advancement. This is one of the States which, forsooth, the honor- 
able Senator from Maine characterizes in substance as a bulldoz- 
ing, lawless, violent, fraudulent, barbarous State. I appeal to the 
judgment of the people of this great country, North, East, and West, 
to decide between that Senator and myself and say whether he has 
not slandered an honest, a gallant, a generous, an intelligent, and a 
progressive people. 

Sir, Texas has a history of her own, of which her people are proud. 
She came not into this Union a mendicant. She came rich in her 
public domain and richer yet in traditions and in history. She came 
with a line of civic and military heroes to point to as her contribu 
tion to the galaxy of eminent men produced in this country whose 
lives had been devoted to the public service and to the amelioration 
of the condition of mankind. A handful of adventurous spirits were 
found in that country under the leadership of Stephen F. Austin, and 
I am proud to say that some of the truest and most heroic of that 
little band were from Connecticut and from Maine. Mexican des- 
potism commenced its operations upon them. They had nothing. 
They were clothed in buckskin. They had their trusty rifles and 
their bowie-knives, and nothing else except brave hearts and strong 
arms. This handful of brave men under the lead of Austin and 
Houston and their great colleagues in council and on the field after 
an arduous struggle achieved the independence of Texas against 
all the power of Mexico directed by Santa Anna who proudly styled 
himself the Napoleon of the West. From the bloody field of San 
Jacinto the single star of Texas rose above the horizon the emblem of 
a new republic about taking her place among the nations of the earth. 

In the vestibule of the State-house at Austin, the beautiful capital 
of Texas, may be seen a monument of stone upon a plain pedestal, 
upon which is engraved the names of the heroes who fell at the Ala- 
mo, and this inscription upon one of its panels: “Thermopylae had her 
messenger of defeat, the Alamo had none.” Sir, not a man survived 
that massacre. There it was that Crockett and Bowie and Travis 
and their compatriots fell and poured out the blood which gave bap- 
tism to the infant republic. Planted in that soil was the seed which 
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germinated and matured in Texan independence, for the battle-cry 
at San Jacinto was: “Remember the Alamo!” In the civil war Texas 
cast her lot with her sisters of the South, and her sons died upon 
every battle-field from Arizona to Gettysburgh where the contending 
armies met. Since the return of peace, turning her back upon the 
past she has looked only to the future, and, as results attest, has 
been no laggard in the march of improvement. She is sincerely at- 
tached to this Government and its flag, as she will prove whenever 
ar sacrifice, whatever it may be of blood or treasure, is demanded 
of her in defense of its rights or honor. She is proud of its greatness 
and rejoices in its strength, and will allow none of her sisters to out- 
strip her in earnestness or steadiness of effort to add to its wealth 
and its glory. 

Sir, I have but little more to say, having already trespassed upon 
the time of the Senate greatly longer than I intended, but I wish for 
a moment to advert to the avowed intention of the republican party 
as represented in the Senate through the pending measure as a com- 
mencement to break up the solid South; in other words, to disinte- 
grate the democratic party by an alliance with the ignorance, illit- 
eracy, and communism of that section. It isan admitted fact that 
when the republican party had possession of the State governments 
of the South they were the most corrupt, most extravagant, and most 
oppressive governments in the world. They bankrupted the States 
with debt while taxing the Le a to their utmost and even beyond 
their ability to pay. They obstructed all improvement, all advance- 
ment, and stagnated all public and private enterprise. These re- 
publican governments were overthrown by the people at the polls. 
They were succeeded by democratic governments, and the change for 
the better was immediate and marvelous. From the very depths of 
poverty and despondency the States of the South under democratic 
rule have become, considering all the circumstances, as the census 
will show, the most prosperous in the Union. Why, then, must the 
democratic party be broken down in the South? The material, moral, 
and industrial interests of those States certainly do not demand a 
restoration of republican rule there. Mr. President, the country un- 
derstands why the public business is obstructed and this unseemly 
struggle is prolonged. It is without reference to the interests of the 
country, done to gain power for the republican party. 

In the South we have felt the sort of political power you desire to 
restore there. We felt it in the days of reconstruction ; and I tell 
you that as long as by objurgation, by denunciation, by slanders and 
talse charges you keep us under the impression that you will again 
place us under the same character of governments when in your 

ower, we will stand shoulder to shoulder in a solidity which cannot 

e broken. 

Our people are organized like yours. They differ about banks and 
tariff and internal improvements; they differ on questions of admin- 
istration, of expediency, of policy, and of constitutionality, just as 
your people do; but you will not allow them to express their differ- 
ences. When you close up your ranks and commence war upon them 
they sink their differences of opinion on everything, and, remember- 
ing acommon ruin, stand together to avert a calamity which your 
temper, your language, your conduct indicates will be inflicted upon 
them if you should ever succeed in breaking their solidity. You 
compel us in defense of ourselves, our civilization, and our propert 
to this course. We have no other alternative. If you would brea 
political solidity in the South you must let us alone; you must 
respect the Constitution, which leaves each State to regulate its own 
internal affairs free from outside interference ; which leaves the intel- 
lectual, moral, and industrial forces of each State to work out the 
destiny of its people ; or which, in other words, reserves to each State 
the right of local self-government. Let us alone,and our people will 
divide politically as other people do. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Ferry in the chair.) The ques- 
tion is on the motion of the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Harris} 
to postpone indefinitely the pending resolution, on which the yeas 
and nays have been ordered. 

Mr. HARRIS. I move that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of executive business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Tennessee moves 
that the Senate proceed to the consideration of executive business. 
een oe question.] The noes seem to have it. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. COCKRELL, (when his name was called.) I am paired with 
the Senator from Maine, [Mr. FryE.] He has been called home on 
some important business, and [ have paired with him during his ab- 
sence. If he were here, I should vote “ yea” and he would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. WALKER, (when Mr. GaRLAND’s name was called.) My col- 
league [Mr. GARLAND] is paired with the Senator from Vermont, [ Mr. 
EpMunpDs.] The pair is to continue until the return of my colleague. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida, (when his name was called.) I am paired 
with the Senator from New Hampshire, (Mr. RoLtins.] If he were 
here, I should vote “ yea.” ,, 

Mr. MILLER, (when Mr. KELLOGG’s name was called.) I desire 
to announce that the pair which I had with the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. VANCE] is transferred to the Senator from Louisiana, 
(Mr. KELLOGG, ] so that the Senator from Louisiana is now paired 
with the Senator from North Carolina. 
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Mr. McPHERSON, (when his name wascalled.) I am paired with 
my coll e, (Mr. SEWELL.] If he were here, I should vote “ yea.” 

Mr. MILLER, (when his name was called.) Iam paired with the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. DAvis] on this question. 

Mr. PLUMB, (when his name was called.) Onthis question I am 
paired with the Senator from Missouri, [Mr. VEST. ] 

Mr. WALKER, (when his name wascalled.) I am paired with the 
Senator from Colorado, [Mr. Hitx.] If he were here,I should vote 
“ ea.” 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania. On this question I am paired 
with the Senator from South Carolina, [Mr. nD 

Mr. SLATER. I desire to say that my colleague [Mr. GROVER] is 
paired with the Senator from Nebraska, [Mr. VAN WYCK.] 

Mr. CAMDEN. I am paired with the Senator from Wisconsin, 
(Mr. SawYER.] My colleague [Mr. DAv1s] is paired with the Sena- 
tor from Iowa, [Mr. ALLISON. 

Mr. ALLISON. I am paired for thisday with the Senator from 
West Virginia, [Mr. Davis. ] 

The result was announced—yeas 21, nays 22; as follows: 


YEAS—21. 


Ransom, 
Slater, 


= 
Voorhees. 


NAYS—22. 

Ingalls, 
Logan, 
MeDili, 
Me 
Mahone, 
Mitchell, 

ABSENT—33. 


McPherson, 
Maxey, 
Miller, 
Plomb, 


Morrill, 

Platt of Conn., 

Platt of N. Y., 
’ Sherman. 


Teller, 
Vance, 
Van Wyck. 


Camden, Grover, 

Cameron of Pa., Hill of Colorado, 
Hill of Geor; 

Davis of Illinois, Jones of Florida, 

Davisof W. Va., Jones of Nevada, 

Edmunds, Kellogg, 


So the Senate refused to proceed to the consideration of executive 
business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question recurs on the motion 
of the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. HARRIS] to indefinitely postpone 
the resolution. 

Mr. DAWES. The Senate having by a decided majority deter- 
mined that they will not do other business except the pending busi- 
ness, I hope I may not appeal in vain to the Senator from Tennessee 
and those acting with him to let us take a vote now upon the reso- 
lution. 

Mr. HARRIS. Being so anxious as I am, and as I know the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts is, to get on with the public business, and as 
we have accomplished so much by energetic application and effort 
for the last four weeks, I believe I shall detain the Senate long 
enough to ask it to order now that when it shall adjourn to-day it be 
to meet at nine o’clock to-morrow, so that we can get here early and 
do a big day’s work in disposing of the public business. I make that 
motion, Mr. President. 

Mr. DAWES. I have no objection to meeting at nine o’clock to- 
morrow if the Senator from Tennessee will give any earnest assur- 
ance that when he comes here at nine o’clock to-morrow he will 
address himself to the pending business. 

Mr. HARRIS. I assure the Renater from Massachusetts that when 
I come here to-morrow I shall appeal to the Senator from Massachu- 
setts, as I have appealed to him day by day and every day for a 
month, to address himself to that public business for which this session 
of the Senate was convened, to address himself to the consideration 
of about two hundred nominations that lie upon the table to fill 
vacancies in public offices, in respect to which the public interest is 
day by day and hour by hour suffering because those vacancies are 
not filled—vacancies in offices vastly more important than to displace 
a very efficient Secretary of the Senate and a very efficient Sergeant- 
at-Arms of the Senate, both of whom are performing their duties in 
@ manner satisfactory even to the exacting disposition of the honor- 
able Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. DAWES. The difficulty with the Senator from Tennessee is 
that he differs with the Senate. The Senate has determined what 
the pending business is, and the Senate disagrees with the Senator 
from Tennessee; and yet he is not happy. What can we do for a 
Senator who throws himself constantly across the path of the Senate? 
Shall the Senate disband for the accommodation of the Senator from 
Tennessee? I would disband anything but the Government to ac- 
commodate the Senator from Tennessee; but I hold an allegiance 
ge even than my personal regard for the Senator from Tennessee. 
I do not know of anything I would not do, except forego my duty to 
the Government, to accommodate the Senator from Tennessee. M 
constant regret is that the Senator from Tennessee cannot see his 
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duty to be consistent with the demand of the Senate.itself. Why 
cannot the Senator open his eyes and see that he is casting himself 
upon the thick bosses of constitutional authority ? 

Mr.CONKLING. Iunderstand the Senator from Tennessee to move 
that when the Senate adjourn it be to meet at nine o’clock in the 


en 
Mr. HARRIS. That is my motion. 

Mr. CONKLING. That presents the first opportunity I have seen 
for a compromise ; and, speaking to these younger and more enthusi- 
astic men, I venture to make a suggestion. The Senator from Ten- 
nessee wants to carry his motion. I suggest to him that if he will 
vary it a little in time, and make the hour twelve o’clock, we shall 
all vote for it, and that will produce that unanimity in the Senate 
which has not been found upon other motions; but if the Senator 
struggles for nine o’clock that would divide the Senate, as many wish 
to come here at twelve. Wecan all vote that when the Senate ad- 
journ to-day it be to meet at twelve o’clock to-morrow. 

Mr. HARRIS. I should be glad to accommodate the views of the 
Senator from New York, but that would lose us three hours, and 
three hours of such work as we are doing mast be of vo impor- 
tance. Anxious as I am to accommodate the Senator, I cannot ac- 


a _ osition. 

. CONKLING. If the honorable Senator from Tennessee says, 
and means it, that if we adjourn to meet at twelve o’clock we should 
lose hours of his society and that of other gentlemen, I withdraw the 
—. I shrink, as he does, from such a denial as that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion of the 
Senator from Tennessee, [Mr. Harris, ] that when the Senate adjourn 
to-day it be to meet at nine o’clock to-morrow morning. [Putting 
the question.] The ayes seem to have it. 

Mr. DAWES. I ask for a division. 

There were on a division ayes 20, noes 21. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The motion is lost. The question 
recurs on the motion of the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. HARRIS] to 
indefinitely postpone the pending resolution, on which motion the 
yeas and nays have been ordered. 

Mr. DAWES. The Senator from Tennessee shows how confused 
he is as to his duty. He moves to indefinitely postpone the pending 
business and yet a moment ago he was struggling to proceed with it. 

Mr. CONKLING. Will he not withdraw that motion now ? 

Mr. DAWES. The Senator from New York appeals to the Senator 
from Tennessee to withdraw the motion and proceed to business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The motion cannot be withdrawn 
except by unanimous consent. 

Mr. HARRIS. Asthe oo and nays been ordered it would require 
unanimous consent, and I cannot consent to appeal to the Senate to 
allow me to do so. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Isthere objection to the withdrawal 
of the motion of the Senator from Tennessee ? 

Mr. COCKRELL. I object. 

Mr. LOGAN. Will the Senator withdraw the motion for the pur- 
pose of debate ? 

Mr. HARRIS. I must decline to oblige the Senator from Tlinois. 

Mr. FARLEY. I am about to make asuggestion to the Senate that 
I think it would be a good thing toadopt. There is, as is reported, 2 
very large number of appointments lying on the Secretary’s desk 
that have not been referred to committees for consideration. I can 
see no objection on that side of the Chamber to going into executive 
session and having the proper reference made of the nominations 
that have been sent to the Senate by the President for consideration. 
If Senators wish to continue this contest over the election of officers: 
after they have got through with referring the nominations, they 
may renew the question of which the Senator from Massachusetts is 
champion on the floor of the Senate. After the nominations are re- 
ferred to the respective committees to whom they ought properly to 
be referred, if those gentlemen who are in favor of discussing the 
various conflicts in the several States as to their status wish to go on 
with that matter, it will give the committees an opportunity to con- 
sider those appointments ; and then you can still goon with the prop- 
osition of the Senator from Massachusetts as to the election of offi- 
cers. I therefore move that the Senate do now proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business, upon which motion I demand the 
yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. Iwish to say, Mr. President, before the vote is 
taken on the motion of the Senator from California, that I desire to sub- 
mit a few observations to the Senate upon a portion of the speech de- 
livered by the Senator from Maine yesterday in relation to my State 
I say now, in all honesty and earnestness, that I had no disposition 
whatever to take any part in this debate; but after what was said 
yesterday by the Senator from Maine, I feel that I ought to say a few 
words. They will be short and pointed; but inasmuch as I have seen 
in the public press that he intended to absent himself on Saturday 
from his duties in this Chamber, I desire now to say that I do not 
wish to speak in his absence. > 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The call will be proceeded with on 
the motion of the Senator from California, that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of executive business. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BURNSIDE, (when Mr. ANTHONY’s name was e¢alled.) My 








colleague [Mr. ANTHONY] is paired with the Senator from Georgia, 
{Mr. ne) If my colleague were here, he would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. CAMDEN, (when his name was called.) I am paired with the 
Senator from Wisconsin, [Mr. SAWYER.] I make this announcement 
for the day. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania, (when his name was called.) On 
this question I am paired with the Senator from South Carolina, [Mr. 
BUTLER. 

Mr. BROWN, (when the name of Mr. HILL, of Georgia, was called.) 
My colleague [Mr. H111] is still absent from the city and is still 
paired with the Senator from Rhode Island, [Mr. ANTHONY.] 

Mr. JONES, of Florida, (when his name was called.) Iam paired 
with the Senator from New Hampshire, [Mr. Rotiins.] If he were 
here, I should vote “yea.” 

Mr. McPHERSON, (when his name was called.) Iam paired with 
my wre ({Mr. SEWELL. } : 

Mr. MILLER, (when his name was called.) I am paired with the 
Senator from Illinois, [Mr. Davis. ] 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. SLATER. I announce that my colleague [Mr. GROVER] is 
paired with the Senator from Nebraska, [Mr. VAN WYCK. ] 

Mr. FARLEY. I wish to announce that the Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. Farr] is paired with his colleague, [Mr. JONES. ] 

Mr. COCKRELL. I desire now to announce for some days to come 
that I shall be here in my seat every time a vote is cast, but I shall 
not vote because I am paired with the Senator from Maine, [Mr. 
FRYE, ] who is called home on business. I will always vote the other 
way from the way in which he would vote. 

The result was announced—yeas 22, nays 22; as follows: 










YEAS—22. 
Bayard, George, Johnston, Ransom, 
Beck, Gorman, Jonas, Saulsbury, 
Brown, Groome, Lamar, Slater, 
Call, Hampton, Morgan, Voorhees. 
Coke, Harris, Pendleton, 
Farley, Jackson, Pugh, 

NAYS—22. 
Blair, Edgerton, Ingalls, Morrill 
Burnside, Ferry, Togae. Platt of Conn., 
Cameron of Wis., Hale, MeDill, Platt of N. Y., 
Conger, Harrison, MeMillan, Sherman. 
Conkling, Hawley, Mahone, 
Dawes, Hoar, Mitchell, 

ABSENT—322. 
Allison, Edmunds, Jones of Nevada, Sawyer, 
Anthony, Fair, Kellogg, Sewell, 
Butler, Frye, McPherson, Teller, 
Camden, Garland, Maxey, Vance, 
Cameron of Pa., Grover, Miller, Van Wyck, 
ockrell, Hill of Colorado, Plumb, Vest, 

Davis of Illinois, Hill of Georgia, Rollins, Walker, 
Davis of W.Va., Jones of Florida, Saunders, Williams. 


So the Senate refused to proceed to the consideration of executive 
business. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I move that when 
the Senate adjourn to-day, it adjourn to meet on Monday morning 
at twelve o’clock, and on that motion I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. DAWES. Is that motion debatable ? 

Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania. I do not think it is. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is debatable by unanimous con- 


sent. 

Mr. DAWES. I desire to say to the Senate that I trust, with the 
pressure of public business upon us here and in view of all the cir- 
cumstances that surround this session of the Senate, the motion of 
the Senator from Pennsylvania will not prevail. I regret to be com- 
pelled to enter my protest, for one, against the adjourning of the Sen- 
ate from to-day until twelve o’clock on Monday. Monday is a day 
which we shall be obliged to adjourn over on account of ceremonies 
that it is very proper for us to pay some attention to; and to adjourn 
from Thursday to Monday and then from Monday immediately to 
Tuesday without the transaction of any important business is a pub- 
lication to the world that I for one do not desire to make. I am here, 
sir, in earnest to discharge the work before the Senate ; I am here in 
good faith believing that the action of this Senate upon the pending 
resolution is of importance to the country; or I would not be here 
at all. I am myself, for one—and I doubt not all the rest of the Sen- 
ate are of the same opinion—of the belief that I am acting in the 
discharge of a duty that no other considerations except absolute ne- 
cessity will justify mein avoiding. And while I regret to oppose the 
Senator from Pennsylvania in this motion, I do think that the pub- 
lic service requires that we should forget everything else and devote 
ourselves to am honest and an earnest effort to accomplish the work 
which has kept us here now nearly two months; and I hope that no 
longer delay will be brought upon the consideration of business than 
that which is absolutely necessary. For one, sir, I am willing to 
a at my post without adjournment until that shall be accom- 

p A 
Mr. CAMERON, of Shey vrais. May I interrupt the Senator for 
amoment? Were you wi to stand here a week ago at your post? 
Was not an adjournment © because you requested it? 
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Mr. DAWES. I am astonished at the question. 


_ Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania. The Senator need not be aston- 


ished. 
Mr.DAWES. Iam,I say it mostrespectfully. Idid not know that 
fact before. 


Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania. It came to me from yourself. 
Mr. DAWES. Two weeks ago it became somewhat necessary for 


me to go to the city of New York—— 


Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania. Ah! now we are getting it! 
Mr. DAWES. -I hope the Senator will wait. I found a disposition 


to work; I procured a man to go to New York for me, and then after 


that the Senate did adjourn over. If the Senate adjourned over for 
any other reason than because they wanted to do so, it is news to me. 
I say that feeling it my duty to stand to my post, I procured the serv- 
ice of a2 man to go to New York on business that it was necessary 
for me or some other person to go about ; and the only reason he did 
not go and leave me here at my post was because the Senate, not on 
my motion, adjourned over. . 

r. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania. But upon my motion at your 
request, I think. [Laughter, } 

Mr. DAWES. Well, now, Mr. President, the Senator is mistaken. 
It was not on the Senator’s motion at all. I will not have any dif- 
ferences with the Senator. Of course the Senate—— 

Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania. On your motion, if you will per- 
mit me to say. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair reminds Senators that 
they must address the Chair. 

WES. I amon the floor. Of course the Senate will adjourn 
over if there is a majority of them who desire to do so. I apprehend 
the Senate will bow to the will of the majority if it is for an adjourn- 
ment over, whatever may be their scruple when the question of pro- 
ceeding to the legitimate business is up. I never knew the Senate 
resist the will of the majority on a motion to adjourn over. I enter 
-— protest against an abandonment by this Senate of the pending 

usiness. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Pennsylvania 
moves—— 

Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania. I now enter my desire, my re- 
quest for myself and for many Senators in this body, that the Senate 
adjourn until Monday next, and I make the motion. 

‘The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Pennsylvania moves 
that the Senate adjourn. Does the Senator move that the Senate do 
now adjourn until Monday ? 

Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania. I think we had better do that. 
I make the motion in that form. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. TheSenator from Pennsylvania moves 
that the Senate do now adjourn until Monday at twelve o’clock, on 
which motion the yeas and nays have been ordered. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

Other Sznators. Debate is out of order. 

Mr. FARLEY. The motion has been debated for half an hour. 

Several Senators. By unanimous consent. 

Mr. FARLEY. The motion was made by the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania. It is not debatable. 

Mr. FARLEY. I am inclined to the opinion now that if that mo- 
tion is voted down the honorable Senator from Massachusetts will be 
willing to let us proceed to the consideration of the business before 
the Senate. 

Mr. DAWES. I will most certainly. 

Mr. FARLEY. And we shall then go into executive session. 

Mr. DAWES. Just as soon as that business is disposed of. 

Mr. FARLEY. Oh, well, that is the business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the roll on 
the motion to adjourn until Monday at twelve o’clock. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania, (when hisname was called.) On 
this motion I think the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. BUTLER] 
would vote “yea;” but not knowing certainly what he would do, 
having been paired with him on all questions of a political nature, I 
shall withhold my vote, for the present at least. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida, (when his name was called.) I am paired 
with the Senator from New Hampshire, [Mr. Rotuins.] I do not 
know how he would vote, but if he were here, I should vote “‘ yea.” 

Mr. MILLER, (when his name was called.) I am paired as before 


stated. 

Mr. PLUMB, (when his name was called.) I am paired with the 
Senator from Missouri, [Mr. Vest.] If he were present, I should vote 
“nay.” 

Mr. WALKER, (when his name wascalled.) I am paired with the 
Senator from Colorado, [Mr. Hit. ] 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. ALLISON. On these questions I am paired with the Senator 
from West Virginia, [Mr. Davis.] I do not know how he would vote 
on this motion ; but if he were here, I should vote “ nay.” 

Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania. I am told by the friends of the 
gentleman with whom I am paired that, if he were here, he would 
vote in the same direction as myself; therefore I shall vote “ yea.” 

Mr. GROOME. Having understood the Senator from Massachu- 
setts to say in substance that he would consider that if this vote 
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prevailed it was an instruction to abandon the policy that his side 
had been pursuing, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania. 
withdraw my vote. 

Mr. GROOME. I did not say “the Senator from Pennsylvania.” 

Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania. Ido not care; you said “ this 
side.” I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. BLAIR, (after having voted in the affirmative.) Ireverse my 
vote, and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. BURNSIDE, (after having voted in the affirmative.) I change 
my vote; I wish to vote “ nay.” 

Mr. HAWLEY, (after having voted in the affirmative.) I change 
my vote to “nay.” 

Mr. HARRIS, (after having voted in the affirmative.) As the 
mover has withdrawn his vote I believe I will change mine and vote 
“nay,” as the gentleman who made the motion has retired from it. 

Mr. CALL, (after having voted in the affirmative.) I change my 
vote to “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 17, nays 25; as follows: 


I beg your pardon; then I shall 


YEAS—17. 
Brown, Groome, MceDill, Slater, 
Conkling, Jackson, Morgan, Voorhees. 
Edgerton, Johnston, Pendleton, 
George, Lamar, Platt of N. Y., 
Gorman, Logan, Pugh, 

NAYS—25. 

Bayard, Dawes, Hoar, Platt of Conn., 
lair, Farley, Ingalls, Ransom, 
Burnside, Ferry, Jonas, Saulsbury, 
Call, —_, MeMillan, Sherman. 

Cameron of Wis., " Mahone, 
Coke, Harrison, Mitchell, 
Conger, Hawley, Morrill, 

ABSENT—34. 
Allison, Edmunds, Jones of Nevada, Sewell, 
Anthony, Fair, Kellogg, Teller, 
Beck, e, McPherson, Vance, 
Butler, Garland, Maxey, Van Wyck 
Camden, Grover, Miller, Vest, 
Cameron of Pa., Hale, Plumb, Walker, 
Cockrell, Hill of Colorado, Rollins, Williams 
Davis of Dlinois, Hill of Georgia, Saunders, 
Davis of W.Va., Jonesof Florida, Sawyer, 


So the motion was not agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question recurs on the motion 
of the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Harrts] to indefinitely postpone 
the resolution. 

Mr. CALL and Mr. FARLEY addressed the Chair. 

Mr. CALL. I will yield for a moment. 

Mr. FARLEY. I was about to make a motion to proceed to the 
consideration of executive business. I think this is a good time to 
do it. There seems to be a little disturbance in the happy family. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania. To that I shall object. There 
is ee whatever; there was never a happier family in the 
world. 

Mr. FARLEY. I make the motion unless the Senator from Florida 
desires to speak now. I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of executive business. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania. To that I object. 

Mr. CALL. I yield for the motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from California, [Mr. FarLey.] [Putting the question. ] 
The ayes seem to have it. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. BURNSIDE, (when Mr. ANTHONY’s name was called.) My 
colleague [Mr. ANTHONY] is paired with the Senator from Georgia, 
[Mr. Sails If my colleague were here, he would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania, (when his name was called.) On 
this question I am paired with the Senator from South Carolina, [Mr. 
gS 

Mr. MCPHERSON, (when his name was called.) I wish to announce 
finally and for the day that I am paired with my colleague, [Mr. 
SEWELL. ] 

Mr. MILLER, (when his name was called.) I announce for the 
day that I am paired with the Senator from Illinois, [Mr. Davis, ] 
and also that the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. KELLOGG] is paired 
with the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Vancr] for the day. 

The result was announced—yeas 22, nays 22; as follows: 


YEAS—22. 

Bayard, George, Johnston, Ransom, 
Beck, Gorman, Jonas, Saulsbury, 
Brown, Groome, ar, Slater, 
Call, Hampton, se. Voorhees. 
Coke, Harris, Pendleton, 
Farley, Jackson, Pugh, 

NAYS—22. 
Blair, Edgerton, Ingalls, Morrill, 
Burnside, Ferry, Logan, Platt of Conn., 
Cameron of Wis., Hale, McDill, PlattofN. Y., 
oe. Harrison, McMillan, Sherman. 
Conkling, Hawley, Mahone, 
Dawes, Hoar, Mitchell, 
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ABSENT—2332. 
Allison, Edmunds, Jones of Nevada, Sawyer, 
Anthony, Fair, Kellogg, Sewell, 
Butler, Frye, McPherson, Teller, 
Camden, Garland, Maxey, Vance. 
Cameron of Pa., Grover, Miller, Van Wyck, 
Cockrell, Hill of Colorado, Plumb, Vest, 
Davis of Illinois, Hill of Georgia, Rollins, Walker, 
Davis of W. Va., Jonesof Florida, Saunders, Williams. 


So the motion was not agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question recurs on the motion 
to postpone the resolution indefinitely. 

Mr. CALL. Mr. President, I desire to make some remarks upon 
the speech of the honorable Senator from Maine, [Mr. Fryr.] The 
honorable Senator evidently was under the impression inasmuch as 
there is such a thing asa poetic license that the same would hold 
true in regard to oratory, and in the course of his oratorical license 
he made the following remarks: 

The Senator from Florida also had the courage to call the laboring men of the 
North, mares of New England, ‘‘serfs,” “hungry, starving employés of our 
wills, working out a weary existence under the cruel hand of the hard-hearted 
task-master.” 

The honorable Senator from Maine has this expression in quota- 
tion marks. I wish to say that I have never used such an expression ; 
that it is not to be found in my speech; that I never had such an 
idea, and I cannot conceive where the honorable Senator from Maine 
obtained this expression, especially putting it in quotation marks. I 
hope that he will correct this statement, because there is no founda- 
tion for it; he has no right to make such a statement. Such words 
were never used, and are not to be found in the RECORD, nor was 
there any sentiment of that description. But that is quite as true 
as anything else that the Senator said, for in a speech of more than 
an hour’s length—— 

Mr. DAWES. Ido not know that any Senator has put on record 
what ought to be stated, that these replies to the Senator from Maine 
are made in his necessary absence from the Senate. 

Mr. CALL. Iam very sorry. I shall not say anything personall 
disrespectful to the Senator from Maine; but inasmuch as his speec 
is going out to the country and as there is in quotation marks an 
observation ascribed to me which I never made either in the terms 
or in the spirit, in which I do not concur but in all that I said ex- 
pressed the contrary opinion, I wish the statement to be made that 
it may dog here now. 

But, Mr. President, I desire to say that in the extraordinary speech, 
as it has been well characterized, of the Senator from Maine there 
is quite as much truth in everything else that he said as there is in 
this remark. The honorable Senator in the first place seems to be 
entirely unfamiliar with that Bible which is the foundation of New 
England civilization. He puts Massachusetts, the ancient and great 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, in the place of the Philistine, Goli- 
ath, and he even takes the liberty of moving the Divine Being frow 
the protection of David and assigns him to the Philistine, Goliath. 

So in regard to the statements in reference to my own State of 
Florida, the alleged outrages there, the honorable Senator used the 
following language: 

The Senator from Florida declared that that State above all others was perfectly 
peaceable, perfectly free, every man had a right to vote, and vote as he pleased, 
and his vote was counted just as he cast it, and when he was saying it the cry came 
here from the other House in the case of Bisbee vs. Hull, * Testhneney cannot be 
taken because murder stalks abroad and witnesses dare not testify.” 

Mr. President, these calumnies ought to cease. Senators ought not 
to state, they are not justified by public opinion and by right in stat- 
ing, charges of this description unless they have some respectable evi- 
dence on which to base them. The fact in this case is that in the 
county of Madison a democrat, a quiet, peaceable, God-fearing man, 
as good a man as is to be found in any community, a white man, 
named Patterson, was murdered and foully murdered, the officers of 
the Government of the United States being to blame, they being re- 

ublicans; he alone, the only white man except two or three repub- 

icans and the only democrat present, was murdered by a colored re- 
— without offense and without provocation, except that in a 

eated and angry controversy he struck the colored man with his 
open hand. That is a specimen of these statements. I state here in 
the Senate (and I say to the Senator from Maine that he cannot con- 
tradict the statement) that the charge which he has made against the 
people of Florida of murder to keep witnesses from testifying rests 
upon the fact that a democrat, a peaceable, God-fearing young man, 
one of two children who were the only support of a pious old Scotch 
widow, was murdered in a crowd of colored people. The deputy col- 
lector of internal revenue of the United States, abandoning his proper 
functions in the town of Jacksonville, went as a notary public under 
the State law to the town of Madison to take the evidence in the con- 
tested case of Bisbee vs. Finley—not Bisbee vs. Hull. He knew that 
he had been a strong party man, and that the people of that county 
believed that he had committed great wrongs upon them, and that 
they would believe that his object was to procure testimony which 
was not true. He abandoned his office and his duties as deputy col- 
lector of internal revenue in the district of Florida, at Jacksonville, 
and went to the town of Madison, and there in the room where they 
were taking the testimony, with none but colored people and repub- 
licans present, this young man observed to a colored witness who had 
testified the day before, “ You havo testified to that which was false 
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in regard to me;” the colored man replied with angry and menac- 
ing and violent words, and young Patterson then struck the man in 
the face with hig open hand. The colored man seized him in the pres- 
ence, in the hearing of these men, within a few steps from them, and 
it is charged that they could by moving from their seats have arrested 
the colored man before the commission of the crime, and the colored 
man shot young Patterson through the heart, and he fell dead then 
and there. 

I mention that as one of the cases. The other case which was al- 
leged was that of an obstruction of the process of the United States 
court by the arrest by certain persons in disguise of the officer and 
the persons whom he had arrested occurring soon after the con- 
gressional election of last fall. There is no authority for tha state- 
ment as made by the Senatorfrom Maine. The facts are these: Some 
white men, democrats, were arrested by a deputy marshal at Madi- 
son under circumstances that were evidently not a proper foundation 
for a warrant. They obeyed the writ; there was no difficulty in the 
arrest. While upon the cars and afew miles from the place of arrest 
the train was stopped at a way station, and some men got aboard in 
disguise, and they released these prisoners and forced them off. The 
prisoners were respectable men. They immediately telegraphed to 
the marshal in Jacksonville that they had been forcibly taken from 
the officers by persons whom they did not know, and that they had no 
knowledge of the object of the persons who came on the train and 
forced them off; did not believe that it was by any procurement of 
any friend of theirs; they believed that it was a trick of persons 
wishing to injure them, and they reported the next day to the district 
court at Jacksonville and proceeded to give bond; and the supposi- 
tion is that this was one of those miserable frauds that aro perpe- 
trated for the purpose of deceiving the people of the country and 
being stated here. But the parties who were released from their 
arrest refused to accept that release, they proceeded to Jacksonville, 
submitted to the precept of the court, gave the bond, and are in court 
for their trial on the charge stated in the original warrant of arrest. 

As to the rest of the statement of the danger to trains running there 
is nothing in it.. The trains were run by a receiver of the United 
States court; and if there be any danger there, I have never heard of 
it, and I know that it is not true. 

It is certainly true that in the county of Madison when this murder 
occurred and these parties were arrrested, this republican, this deputy 
collector of internal revenue who abandoned his duty and his place 
in order to go as a notary public of the State and take testimony in 
a district in which he knew the people were greatly prejudiced against 
him because of alleged improper transactions—it is certainly true that 
when the murderer was arrested an angry mob sought to release him; 
but it was not a democratic mob, it was a mob of people that were of 
the colored race, incited by the republicans. I put that on record. 

The number of the colored people who gathered together with arms 
for the forcible release of the colored murderer, who was confined in 
jail in the town of Madison, is estimated to have been several hun- 
dred, perhaps a thousand men. They camped in the little village for 
one or two days and nights, and the disturbance was so serious that 
the governor ordered out the military from adjoining counties and 
law and order was peaceably maintained without injury to any one. 

Mr. President, these are the only ee that are specified against 
the State of Florida. I have disposed of them. If the Senator from 
Maine can find any testimony of any respectable man who will tes- 
tify to the contrary of these allegations of mine, I pledge myself to 
produce the oaths of ten respectable men, democrats and republicans, 
sustaining every statement that I have made in regard to these facts. 

Now, Mr. President, I would desire to ask, if the honorable Senator 
were here, whether he thinks it is worthy of this presence and worthy 
of this country for him to put forth an argument in regard to the rel- 
ative amount of taxes paid by the people of Florida and the people 
of Massachusetts and of Rhode Island to education upon a basis of so 
much per capita. The Senator affirms in that comparison that the 
basis of taxation should be numbers and not property ; that the peo- 
ple should be taxed by the head and not by the amount of wealth, 
of property, of production that they have. He goes on to say: 

But the Senator from Florida charges upon Massachusetts and Rhode Island and 
Connecticut that they deprive people of the ballot. How deprive = of the 
ballot? Why, he has the boldness to say that they do require men to be able to 
read their ballots. It took courage to make that declaration on the part of the 
Senator, for he did it in the face and eyes of the fact that Massachusetts to-day 
raises for her schools $5,000,000 a year, opens school-house doors in every hamlet 
in that great Commonwealth, and then enacts laws to compel parents to send their 
children to school, while the State of Florida raises but $134,000 a year for the 
same purpose. The Commonwealth of Massachusetts which put that limitation 
of education upon her voters raised $16 a head for children between five and fifteen 
years of age, while the State of Florida only raises fifty cents per capita; and the 

Senator from Georgia was ‘bold enough when he made the same attack if he re- 
SS Georgia raised but sixty cents for white and but fifteen cents for 


* * * * = 


I wish to call the attention of the Senator from Florida to alittle comparison be- 
tween his State and Rhode Island, for he had the bravery to attack Rhode Island, 


too. 

I have here some comparative school statistics of Florida and Rhode Island for 
the ya 1877 and 1878, taken from the reports of the Commissioner of Education. 

Rhode Island, 41,000 pupils ; Florida, 36,000—very little difference in the number 
of pupils. Teachers employed in Rhode Island, 1,312; in Florida, 970. School p 
erty in Rhode Island, $2,634,000; Florida, $116,000. Whole receipts for public 
schools in Rhode Island, $709,444; in Florida, $183,311. Whole amount expended 
in Rhode Island, $679,771; in Florida, $134,880. Per capita expenditure in Rhode 
Island, $11.54; in Florida, $3.64, 
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That argument is not becoming to this presence or to this country. 
The State of Florida contributes as much in proportion to her croatia, 
in proportion to her property, as Massachusetts or Rhode Island. 
Massachusetts has over two thousand million dollars’ worth of prop- 
erty; the State of Florida, by the census of 1870, only thirty mill- 
ions, or at this time forty-odd millions. The State of Rhode 
Island has largely over two hundred millions of property, the State 
of Florida only thirty millions. By a proper estimate Senators will 
easily see that Florida, with her sparse population, with her unim- 
proved lands, with her vast non-tax-paying territory, with her small 
production, contributes as largely to public education, even of the 
colored people, and for whom the Senator from Maine, although he 
lives far away from them and has no concern for them except when 
he wants a subject for fiery oratory, wishes to constitute himself the 
guardian. For this purpose the white population of Florida, largely 
in the majority, have imposed a tax which is collected and paid and 
appropriated honestly, as the returns show, as large in proportion to 
the wealth of the State as either Massachusetts or Rhode Island with 
their uninterrupted industries and their great productions and their 
egy manufactories and their great corporations. Florida, with 

er widely scattered population, without manufactories, pays as lib- 
erally in proportion to her property as Massachusetts. 

Mr. President, this is not the place for idle and vague and un- 
truthful assertion of facts. We should be above deceiving the country 
even if we could do so by assertions which have no foundation either 
in the facts reported in the census or in the laws or in any other as- 
certained and authentic or probable source of information. 

I wish to ask the honorable Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Dawes] who I see in his seat, what he meant by a statement he 
made on the 11th of April which I have had in my mind to call his 
attention to for some time, as follows: 

The charge and the complaint is that in certain States men qualified by the 
State laws and the Constitution of the United States are deprived of the franchise. 
some of them by violence, some of them by artifice, some oF them by being snowed 
under, as I described it, by dishonest and irresponsible pieces of paper, and some 
of them by forged returns, a most remarkable instance of which existing in the 
State the Senator himself represents on this floor. 

The honorable Senator from Massachusetts made that statement, 
and I should like to know what he means and what his authority for 
it is, if the Senator will be kind enough to state. 

Mr. DAWES. Mr. President, I alluded to what I supposed was a 
part of the history of the judiciary of the country in certain trials 
in the State of Florida touching the validity of papers there that 
purported to be returns of elections. The Senator, I think, knows 
to what I allude. There have been in the last two years some very 
remarkable papers filed as election returns, about the authenticity of 
which there was a question, so that some grand jury found bills of 
indictment against certain distinguished gentlemen, and certain gen- 
tlemen were tried, and how near they came to being convicted the 
Senator knows as well as I do. 

Mr. CALL. I really did not know what the Senator alluded to 
until he made this remark. Idonow. We have had in the State of 
Florida two cases in which there have been alleged to be forged re- 
turns. In one of them only has there been a trial in the United 
States court. I my, Bs that one by thatremark. The first forged 
return we had—and I really did not know but that the Senator was 
referring to that—the first forged return we had was the return b 
which Mr. Hayes was made President of the United States, which 
rested upon the sworn statement of republicans in good fellowship 
with the party, a Mr. Dennis, of the county of Alachua, who pro- 
duced the stolen returns and swore with his companions to the facts 
which beyond denial evidenced the forgery of the false return by 
which the late President of the United States obtained his seat, and 
the return from box No. 2 at Archer, in the county of Alachua, in 
Florida, was the subject of that forgery and that return. 

The statement to which the Senator now alludes is not worthy of 
being made the ground of an accusation —— our people, because 
the great fraud, the great forgery, was the forgery in Alachua County 
which the honorable gentleman sustained, by which the vote of Flor- 
ida in the electoral college was destroyed and given for another can- 
didate and a different person from the one receiving the vote of the 
people of that State. That is proved beyond a doubt, beyond a ques- 
tion. I meet the case to which the Senator refers, because I have be- 
fore said that ae could not make a charge of any kind against 
the State of Florida in the last four years of its administration which 
impeached the integrity of the administration of the State law or 
the clemency and good fellowship and sympathy of the races, which 
impeached the honor of just, impartial, and honest administration, 
which in any way denied the liberal contribution of taxes to an effi- 
cient system of public instruction. They cannot make these state- 
ments and sustain them in the light of facts. Therefore I give atten- 
tion to the circumstance refe to by the Senator from Massachu- 
setts, and I will at all times be ready to discuss it and all its attendant 
facts and bring proof to sustain the statements which I make. I in- 
vite attention, investigation, scrutiny, and proof of any and all 
charges against the — or State of Florida. * 

In the county of Brevard, in one of the con, ional districts of 
Florida, a small county casting less than two hundred votes, there 
was a conspiracy alleged to have been gotten up, and no doubt it was 
gotten up, in the con ional election. The county was too small a 


county for any antecedent probability thatits vote would affect the vote 
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of the district at large ; but taking advantage of the closeness of the 
vote and of the decision of the courts by which the Alachua Count 
fraud in the canvass of the votes of Alachua County was sustained, 
a democratic lawyer, as he subsequently stated as State’s evidence, 
alleging that he was moved to it by a telegram sent to another per- 
son by Mr. Hull, then the democratic candidate for Congress, but in 
the opinion of many persons acting on his own motion and for the 
purpose of making money out of either party who would buy him, 
and perhaps out of both parties—a democratic lawyer of some in- 
genuity in a remote county alleged that he hired a man to substitute 
some false returns in the clerk’s office and to procure a canvass by 
the county officers of the substituted returns and a certificate of the 
false result. 

The county canvassing board was composed of a man who had been 
a republican, who was a member of the republican State convention 
of 1876, and voted, I believe, for Hayes, but voted for the democratic 
candidate for governor, and who was the clerk, and two other mem- 
bers, plain, ignorant men, who could neither read nor write. 

You will remember that this occurred in a county far toward the 
south, recently settled, and where there was then littie or no com- 
munication with the outside world. 

This lawyer afterward swore that the clerk of the court was in- 
formed by him of his purpose to alter the returns, and was offered 
money by him to assist in making the alterations, but pointedly 
refusea to have anything to do with it. This lawyer also swore that 
through a person who had been acting as deputy clerk, who also 
became State’s evidence, he had the returns altered without the 
knowledge or consent of either of the members of the board, and 
that they were canvassed as altered. 

These two men who swore that they had committed this crime 
testified that one of them was offered by a friend of Mr. Hull any 
amount of money he wanted if he would get Mr. Hull such a majority 
in the county as would make up the probable number of votes neces- 
sary to secure his election; and on the trial of these men in the 
United States court, on the promise of immunity to themselves as 
the condition of giving testimony against the others, they swore that 
these men whom they testified had refused to have anything to do 
with the alteration of the returns received money from one of them 
as a consideration for concealing their crime. This evidence was con- 
sidered as sufficient to convict these men, two of whom could neither 
read nor write, as I am informed, of a conspiracy to give a false cer- 
tificate of the result of the election in that county. The opinion of 
fair and impartial men has been that the fraud was conceived and 
executed by the two State’s witnesses for their own interest, and 
with the intention of selling out to either party that would give 
them the most money; and when they found out that the secret 
detective service of the Government offered the highest price and 
was the best market for false and suborned witnesses, they sold out 
to them. However this may be, there is no doubt that the return 
was altered, just as it was in Alachua County by the republicans in 
1876, and that the expectation was that they would be protected by 
the decision of the State court in the Alachua County case, and by 
the decision of the meetoen returning board and of the electoral 
commission, which held that the county board had the right to decide 
in regard tothe genuineness of a return, and that this decision was final. 

The difference was that in the case of 1876 the United States court 
indicted none of the parties who committed the fraud in the interest 
of the republican party, although they were intelligent men and 
themselves committed the fraud, but on the contrary rewarded them 
with office and promotion, while the Government spent large amounts 
of money and gave immunity to the acknowledged principals in this 
latter case to obtain a conviction of these thice ignorant men. This 
is what you mean by a free ballot and a fair count. 

In the State canvass the State board, with some division of opinion 
held, because of the character of the returns from Madison County, 
because of the certificate of the county canvassers that no true re- 
turns could be made of the vote in Madison County from the returns, 
that the vote of that county should not be counted, and for substan- 
tially the same reason that Brevard County should be rejected. This 
gave Mr. Hull a small majority. 

The democrats of that district believe—I do myself—that the vote 
of Madison County ought to have been rejected because of the intimi- 
dation of white and colored voters by your deputy marshals and their 
refusal to allow a free ballot and a fair count to the people of that 
county. The democrats of that district generally believe that if all 
the dead men and the boys under age and the Georgia voters that 
voted the republican ticket there in that election were thrown out, 
Mr. Hull would have had a large majority. However this may be it 
is now useless to consider. The other House ultimately decided that 
the vote of Madison County ought to have been counted, and gave 
Mr. Bisbee the seat. 

Mr. DAWES. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Florida yield 
to the Senator from Massachusetts ? 

Mr. CALL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. DAWES. ‘The Senator speaks of one being a little forgery and 
another a great forgery. I do not know much difference in the size 

of forgeries, but there was one little circumstance the Senator called 


my attention to and that seemed to justify my calling his attention . 


to this fact, if he wil: allow me, that the man who profited by the 
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fraud which he calls a little fraud sat in the House of Representa- 
tives until almost the last days of the session, 2 democrat, and then 
in the last days of the session the democratic House turned him out 
and put a republican in his place. That is a little circumstance I 
thought I would cail the Senator’s attention to. 

Mr. CALL. My learned friend is capable of a much better argu- 
ment than that. He has too much ability to waste his intellect upon 
this frivolous diagnosis of cases. That is not a proper view; that is 
not reasonable. The democrat was not turned out of Congress be- 
cause of the vote in Brevard County, and this is what we have been 
considering, namely, a notable instance of fraud in Brevard County 
stated by the Senator from Massachusetts the other day, and which 
he made the foundation of a serious charge against the people of 
Florida, and one of a series of grave allegations against all the peo- 
ple of all the Southern States. 

Mr. DAWES. I do not know anything about Brevard County. I 
am not acquainted very much in Florida. All I know is that he sat 
there during almost the whole Congress without any right to his seat, 
and the democrats turned him out at the end after he had got the pay 
for the whole term. 

Mr. CALL. How do you know that he had no right to his seat ? 
That will not do. 

Mr. HAWLEY. A unanimous report of the committee showed it. 

Mr. CALL. The democratic member of Congress—— 

Mr. DAWES. I understand from Senators who were members of 
the House that it was a unanimous vote. He never got a vote for 
himself*there, and I suppose he did not get much from the people. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I can perhaps enlighten the Senator from Florida 
a trifle upon that matter. The contest for the seat of Mr. Hull was 
waged by Mr. Bisbee, prolonged until the very last days of the Forty- 
sixth Con My recollection is that the committee made no re- 
port, or no fraction of the committee made a report, in favor of Mr. 
Hull. There was no argument in the House, and no man pretended 
to deny the right of Mr. Bisbee to the seat, and it was given to him 
by a practically unanimous vote of the whole House in the last few 
days of the session. 

Mr. CALL. Will the Senator from Connecticut tell me what that 
has to do with the returns of Brevard County ? 

Mr. HAWLEY. If Brevard County was in that district I should 
guess perhaps there was something the matter with them. 

Mr. CALL. There are a great many other counties in that district 
besides Brevard County. 

Mr. HAWLEY. The fact is that Hull had no right under heaven 
to the seat, and the whole House said so after he had sat nearly two 


years. 

Mr. CALL. I beg the gentleman’s pardon. The House said that 
upon the case made in the report Mr. Hull had no right to his seat. 

Mr. HAWLEY. There were very able democrats there. 

Mr. CALL. The House gave the seat to Mr. Bisbee. That much 
is true. The return upon which Mr. Hull got the seat was a canvass 
of the State canvassing authorities by which they decided upon 
grounds satisfactory to my mind, and I think to that of all fair- 
minded people, that the vote of Madison County could not be counted, 
neither the democratic vote nor the republican vote in that county. 
They decided also that the vote of Brevard County could not be 
counted. The seat was given subsequently by the House to Bisbee 
upon a and proof because of other fractional votes and 
because the House held that that decision of the canvassing board 
was not a correct decision. They held that the vote of Madison 
County ought to have been counted. 

Mr. President, I say, therefore, that in this matter of Brevard 
County, where there was a small vote, I think some one hundred and 
forty or one hundred and fifty, three poor ignorant men were un- 
justly convicted. The case upon the evidence which I have in my 
possession has no precedent in any court or in any system ot laws, 
and is a discredit and a disgrace to the just and fair and impartial 
administration of justice—men convicted of knowing of the commis- 
sion of a crime, and being in this sense accessory in a remote degree 
to it, by the evidence of the principals who receive immunity for giv- 
ing the evidence to convict. This is my understanding of the result 
of the contest in the House; but we were not discussing that. What- 
ever that decision was it throws no light on the character of the al- 
leged Brevard County fraud, and does not furnish any ground for 
the arraignment of the people of Florida made by the Senator from 
Massachusetts because of it. 

Mr. DAWES. What was Mr. Hull indicted for? 

Mr. CALL. He was indicted in order to make a republican place 
in the other House of Congress. 

Mr.DAWES. What was the offense of these men? 

Mr. CALL. What you call in that country when you get upa 
base and wicked persecution and prosecution against a man, a con- 
spiracy. 

Mr. DAWES. Was it or was it not for a" 

Mr. CALL. And if you could succeed, I tell the honorable Senator 
in establishing in Massachusetts that perfidiousand false and perj ured 
administration of law which you sometimes have of your election laws 
in the South he could be convicted there at any time of a conspiracy 
and put in the penitentiary upon better evidence than Mr. Hull was 
indicted upon. No,I say with great respect to the Senator fram Mas- 
sachusetts, this was—— 
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Mr. DAWES. I know Massachusetts is pretty bad. 

Mr. CALL. Nobody says she is bad. 

Mr. DAWES. Until I came to hear the Senator from Florida I 
never dreamed of it; but coming to hear the Senator from Florida on 
Massachusetts, it seems she is pretty bad; but that is not the ques- 
tion: Iasked the Senator what the offense charged in the indictment 


was. 

Mr. CALL. A conspiracy. 

Mr. DAWES. A conspiracy to do what? : 

Mr. CALL. That was the way they phrased it, a conspiracy. 

Mr.DAWES. Conspiracy is not anything unless it is to do an un- 
lawful act. 

Mr. CALL. Well, you must not apply the same laws you have in 
Massachusetts to our tribunals and courts there when they are inves- 
tigating election processes. Mr. Hull was indicted for an alleged con- 
spiracy to procure the returns from Brevard County in his interest, a 
fraudulent conspiracy to falsify the election returns. 

Mr. DAWES. Ah, to falsify an election return. I thought the 

roper name for that was forgery, but Iam mistaken ; it is to falsify! 
Fienghten. 
The Senator must brighten up his wit a little; he 
must study a little more to catch points like that. Weare not talk- 
ing about forgery or falsification ; we are talking about the impor- 
tance of a return, forged, if you please, in a congressional election in 
a county of 200 voters, a single instance, and of how far this may be 
made the foundation for a charge of fraud against all the people of 
the State. 

Mr. DAWES. Does the Senator think it makes any difference with 
a Sommers because a democrat and a republican together commit- 
ted it 

Mr. CALL. I will tell you what Ithinkit makes. In that remark 
on that day when you charged the democratic people of Florida 
with a noted instance of forgery of election returns, you charged it 
as a part of that great indictment of yours against the people of the 
South. Now it does make a great deal of difference whether that 
return was forged by democrats and in the interest of the democratic 
party or not ; whether it was indorsed and approved or not ; whether 
it was received or rejected. Does not the Senator think so? The 
proposition which I was endeavoring to call your attention to was 
this: do you want to discuss that point whether it is important to 
your proposition that it was done in the interest of the democratic 
party and by democrats or by the procurement of democrats and 
accepted and approved by the people of the State or not? 

Mr. DAWES. I do not see that it makes any difference. I said 
there was a noted instance of forgery in Florida. That is what I 
said. I do not suppose it makes any difference whether the demo- 
—_ got a republican to help him or not; it is just as much of a 

forgery. 

Mr. CALL. It would have made some difference if in this case the 
republican had gotten the democrat to help him commit the fraud 
in the interest of the republican party. 

Mr. DAWES. It would not make any difference whether the re- 
publican got the democrat or the democrat got the republican; it 
was forgery just the same; that is the question. The Senator wanted 
to know what I alluded to, and I innocently told him. 

Mr.CALL. I will ask the Senator another question which I started 

out to ask him, and have been trying to reach for some time, if he 
will allow me. The Senator of course does not want to deceive any- 
body ; he only wants to try to be witty at times, and he has regaled 
us with his splendid scintillations of wit and genius. Now, as the 
Senator has got something solid in him, I want to ask him a question, 
and I ask him if he was not honestly bound when he made that charge 
against the democrats, the white people of Florida, to tell also of re- 
publican forgeries in Alachua County which are spread upon the 
records of the whole country and rene beyond a doubt or a ques- 
tion? Mr. Hull was acquitted of the charge by a republican test-oath 
- jury under a republican judge at a time when your public money and 
your Attorney-General used all the power of this Government to pro- 
cure a conviction of him; and it is that abuse of power which shames 
the American re and the purity of justice that I wish to bring to 
your notice ; and I ask the Senator if he was not honestly bound when 
he made this charge as to fraud in 140 votes comantttel. in a remote 
county of Florida by two designing and three ignorant county offi- 
cers, two of whom could neither read nor write, which the State canvass- 
ers rejected and refused to count—was he not bound to come out and 
speak of the republican forgery in Alachua County under the repub- 
lican State administration by means of which the vote of Florida was 
beyond all question ome from Tilden to Hayes? You cannot deny 
it, because the very republicans who were cognizant at the time of 
its commission have come out and sworn to the facts and produced 
the original retarn, which was stolen, and in place of which the forged 
and false one was substituted. 
_ If the Senator thinks it is right to do that, to make a charge rest- 
ing upon one small cireumstance against a people and withhold, 
where he has oe of it, a fraud toa per extent com- 
mitted by those whom he represents as opp: and innocent par- 
ties, very well. That is for him to reconcile to his own conscience, 
his own sense of right and justice and truth. 

But, Mr. President, the honorable Senator from Maine charged me 
the other day with making an assault upon Massachusetts—— 


XIT——24 


Mr. DAWES. Before the Senator passes to Maine I want to say 
that the last thing I would be guilty of would be doing injustice to 
the people of Florida, and I more regret than the Senator will give 
me credit for, I fear, the disclosure he makes that all parties indulge 
in forgery down there to carry their endsatelections. It is not of so 
much importance to me which side prevails in an honest election as 
it is to have an honest election. 

Mr. CALL. I am very glad to hear the Senator express my views. 

Mr. DAWES. I make war on a dishonest election anywhere and 
in the interest of any party. I had some such reputation when I was 
ten years on the Committee on Elections of the other House where I 
tried to maintain that doctrine. I am not here in defense of any 
forgery. Iam exceedingly pained to hear the Senator say that all 
parties resort to it down in Florida. 

Mr. CALL. That is as much of a non sequitur as the other. The 
Senator from Florida not only did not say that, but he expressly said 
that all parties did not commit frauds, and that the elections were 
not fraudulent. He is reproaching you for referring to the smaller, 
and making this charge when there are only two instances in the last 
four years, one of them a great fraud committed by the republicans 
in many counties and by the State canvassing board and which for 
Sour years the honorable Senator never said anything about, and I think 
eoroene he is excusable for that, considering his party relations and 

ow zealously he stands by all that they do, whether right or wrong; 
the other one a very small fraud, a very doubtful one indeed as to the 
parties by whom it was committed and the purpose for which it was 
committed or the inducement for it, a fraud disapproved by all the 
people of the State, refused and rejected by the State canvassing board. 

or the first the parties committing it were rewarded by the honorable 
Senator and his party with high office and emoluments, and their work 
was approved and perpetuated by the distinguished Senator and his 
colleague. For the latter the parties really guilty were indicted in 
the State court, but were sought to be protected by the United States 
court as State’s evidence ; but the poor, ignorant accomplices, if such 
they were, were tried and convicted. 

It is due to the honorable and distinguished gentleman N. A. Hull, 
of Florida, whose name has been brought into this controversy, to sa: 
that he was acquitted under circumstances which completely vindi- 
cate him and establish his innocence. No honester person or better 
man can be found anywhere ; no man possesses more the confidence, 
i respect, and friendship of all who know him, democrats or repub- 

icans. 

Now, Mr. President, I wish to say one other word. The Senator 
from Maine yesterday spoke of me as attacking Massachusetts, and 
he was pleased to do me the compliment to place me in the attitude 
of David and to inflict on the ancient and famous Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts the disgrace of likening her to the heathen Philistine, 
Goliath. I have not attacked Massachusetts. I honor the State of 
Massachusetts as much as the Senator from Massachusetts. I have 
said no word against her people, either the rich or the poor, against 
their great objects of government and their great institutions by 
which they promote the beneficent ends of humanity—not one word; 
all that I have said I said from the reports of Massachusetts and her 
census in regard to the inevitable evils which affect communities in 
dense populations. 

Isaid then and say now that the intelligence, the education, the 
rengion of Massachusetts and New England are doing all that can 
be done to alleviate the inevitable miseries of the human race ; but I 
say to the Senator that still the fact is that you hold it necessary to 
prescribe conditions of intelligence, of virtue, of character, of prop- 
erty, of tax-paying upon the electoral suffrage; and what we demand 
of re is that you shall not assail us with a hypocritical and unjust 
and cruel assault upon our people when they simply seek to preserve 
the government of their States in the foe of the honest, the vir- 
tuous, the upright, and the true. I challenge you to prove any of 
these vile stories of cruelty and intimidation and murder, which every 
circumstance denounces to be false, and which no decent or honest 
or truthful man can be found to affirm or swear to; for I defy gen- 
tlemen to bring here a man who will testify of personal knowledge 
to any such transactions; and I say here that, Seng that country 
all my life, I have never seen, I have never known, I have never heard 
of a single instance resting upon reasonable evidence of oenee? be- 
cause of political considerations upon black or white, and I defy you 
to bring any case upon reasonable evidence. 

Mr. DAWES rose. 

Mr. CALL. Has the Senator anything to produce? 
speak it. 

Mr. DAWES. 1 thought the Senator was about closing ; but I will 
not interrupt him. I will wait until he is through. 

Mr. CALL. Now, Mr. President, one would hardly have supposed 
that even the Senator from Maine, — ave us this extraordinary 
declaration of hostility to the people of the South, would have 
indulged in a statement like this : 

Thousands and tens of thousands of black voters were killed in cold blood in 
your Southern States. 

Mr. President, I wish to say that I have never known and never 
heard of a single instance of outrage upon black or white for political 
reasons, and Yr defy you to the proof of it in my State. I know that 
there have been publications made, and I wish you would bring them 
here. I invite you todo so. I know individual names have been 
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given, and I know the circumstances of the cases stated from public 
report. I know that, few asthey are, the name of every man that has 
been killed for ten years has been gathered and published as killed 
because of political differences; and I know that a large portion of 
those men were democrats killed in personal broils and others of them 
fugitives from justice, killed under republican rule by republican 
officers. I know that one of the most bloody and cruel of all the 
murders in my State that have been committed was committed by 
aman by the name of Butler, a prominent and leading republican 
official, upon a poor negro of Escambia County; and this statement 
can be proved, and proved beyond a doubt. 

Another shocking murder I have just mentioned. If you wish to 
compare crimes, and make the records of the Senate foulerthan those 
of any criminal court, we can furnish you with crimes committed by 
your people and under your governments in the South far surpassing 
in numbers and atrocity and cruelty and horrid brutality anything 
which you can truthfully allege against us, and these we can prove, 
and the testimony will not be denied. 

Mr. President, the honorable Senatcr from Maine speaks about sup- 

ressing returns; men indicted for not giving full effect to the vote 
in Texas and in Mississippi ; he speaks of that as a barbarous thing. 
Why, what occurred in the Senator from Maine’s own State a year 
ago; what occurred by the record of hisown State’s judicial tribunals ? 
What occurred last year when the honorable Secretary of State, Mr. 
Blaine, telegraphed that Maine had been carried for the greenback 
candidates by fraud in the French plantations in Maine? I ask if a 
Senator coming from a State where the military authority was called 
upon to inaugurate the republican State government—I speak with 
no disrespect to the State of Maine—but I ask is it fair, is it reason- 
able, is it right that he should assail other States and talk of putting them 
under fire and sword, because he says there have been, not convictions 
on evidence but cases of indictment and parties pleading guilty, 
acknowledging irregularities, frauds, if you please, in the manner 
of making returns? In Philadelphia you have judges of election 
arraigned for false returns in the papers yesterday; you have in 
every State; your courts are filled more or less with election frauds. 

I say that these statements of the Senator from Maine in regard to 
the State of Florida are untrue. Now, mark me, there was a man 
killed in Madison County at the time he referred to, but there was 
not intimidation of “ witnesses afraid to speak because of murder,” 
for the man murdered was a democrat and a white man, and he was 
murdered in cold blood by a witness who had testified ; he was mur- 
dered without other provocation than slapping a man in the face. 
That is one of the cases. In the other case the train was stopped, 
but it was not stopped by persons in the interest of the democratic 
party, or stopped by men who were countenanced by the community, 
nor to obstruct the execution of process. There never was such a 
ease before in the county of Madison, and the prisoners promptly re- 
ported upon the next train, for I was in the town of Jacksonville and 
saw them myself; and from that day to this nothing has been heard 
in regard to any resistance or obstruction of process there or vio- 
lence until the republican colored man, right in the very presence of 
two white men, one of them the republican collector of internal rev- 
enue for Florida and the other a leading republican, shot to death 
and murdered in cold blood an amiable, peaceable young man, the 
support and comfort of an aged and now desolate mother. 

Now as to the case of the man who was thrown over the balus- 
ter, I do not know anything about that. That is too small to talk 
about. Men will get drunk everywhere. I have no doubt there are 
a great many bad men who go about as deputies, and that they get 
drunk and that they abuse their authority, and I have no doubt that 
oftentimes it is so in Massachusetts, though the Senator from Maine 
would have us understand there was notan assault and battery in 
Maine on election days and there was not any violence in Massachu- 
setts; he would have us understand there was no such thing as un- 
lawful force in all this great country in the North when the papers 
are full of it, the records of the courts are full of it everywhere; 
and I will guarantee that in Massachusetts, in Rhode Island, not- 
withstanding your laws by which you prevent so large a number of 
people from voting, you have as many cases of unlawful violence 
and intimidation as there are in Florida or in any other State. You 
may take the records of your courts and vw them, and I guar- 
antee you have as many cases of assault and battery, as many cases 
of drunkenness; and when men are drunk there is always more or 
less fighting. I see here in Massachusetts a large proportion of 
your criminal convictions are for drunkenness, eight hundred and 
more a year, a very large proportion in the table of your own Massa- 
chusetts census, and several hundred more for disturbing the peace. 
Yet the Senator from Maine relates with tragic power and great ora- 
torical frenzy a case of some man in Mississippi beating a colored 
man on the head and his living. The crime was, I suppose, that he 
‘was a colored man and they were not. 

I say, then, Mr. President, with regard to my own State of Florida 
the instances cited by the Senator from Maiue are not true. I chal- 
lenge him and I challenge any gentleman on the other side to brin 
@ case, name the place, the time, and the circumstance, and I will 
meet it with evidence to the contrary. 

Mr. DAWES. Mr. President, I will not detain the Senate more than 
a very few moments. The Senator from Florida seems to complain 
that we do not continually reply to his assaults upon Massachusetts. 
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Mr. President, my colleague and myself made what to our minds and 
to the minds of our people was an unanswerable reply to the Senator 
from Florida. We showed by the figures, we showed in every way 
possible that the idea that any man was prohibited by law from 
coming to the polis in Massachusetts by any of the restrictions that 
‘the Senator had been pleased to call to the attention of the Senate 
was an error, to term it mildly. There was no ground for it. 

The Senator was not satisfied either with the figures or with the 
history, and has repeated over and over again the self-same answered 
statement, and now gets up and complains that we will not answer 
him continually. I do not know of anything that can be made an 
answer to the fact that two and two make four, and when a man says 
they make five and I demonstrate to him once that the result is only 
four, if he is not satisfied I leave him alone. 

Mr. CALL. Will the Senator allow me to ask a question? I will 
not trouble him much. 

Mr. DAWES. Certainly. 

Mr. CALL. Of course the Senator from Massachusetts deserves the 
high position which he holds. I accord that to him. I have great 
respect for him. He is a man of intellect and of learning. As such 
he unquestionably wishes to meet every proposition fairly. Now I 
wish to ask the honorable Senator, does he deny the statement con- 
tained in this census as to the number of legal voters in the State of 
Massachusetts? We need not discuss this; we can easily fix it. I 
am right or the Senators from Massachusetts are. It is a matter of a 
few figures. The Senator can answer the question. 

Mr. DAWES. I do not know what the statement is, and I do not 
want to go over again the figures. I have been over the figures with 
the Senator. - 

Mr. CALL. Then I will acknowledge I am wrong if it turns out 
so. If you will deny this statement and the number does not come 
out of disfranchised people that I stated, I will acknowledge right 
here that I am wrong. 

Mr. DAWES. If the Senator wants to restate it, I do not object. 
: Mr. CALL. I do not want to restate it. I want to know if you 

eny it. 

Mr. DAWES. Will the Senator make another statement ? 

Mr. CALL. No, I will ask you a question. 

Mr. DAWES. I was going on to say, Mr. President-—— 

Mr. CALL. I will not interrupt you. Go on. 

Mr. DAWES. I was going on to say that the fi , the tables 
which Massachusetts herself furnishes, demonstrate that of all nation- 
alities there are in Massachusetts about eighteen thousand persons 
who have not chosen to avail themselves of the opportunities which 
Massachusetts furnishes to be able to read and write. Of these, thir. 
teen or fourteen thousand are foreigners. How long they have been 
in Massachusetts the tables do not show. The laws of the United 
States require that they should be five years in the country before 
they can be naturalized, and the laws of Massachusetts require a res- 
idence of one year in Massachusetts after the acquisition of citi- 
zenship. If they have resided in Massachusetts one year with the 
knowledge that at the end of that year they could vote in Massachu- 
setts if they would only learn to read and write and Massachusetts 
says you may have the opportunity for nothing, and they say “ rather 
than avail ourselves of these privileges we will abandon and give 
over the franchise of voting,” I for one—the Senator may look upon it 
differently—do not understand that the State of Massachusetts de- 
prives such a man of the right of voting. I understand that the man 
deprives himself of it. There is just the difference between the Sen- 
ator and myself. There are in Massachusetts less than three thousand 
native-born citizens, who do not take interest enough in the govern- 
ment under which they live—— 

Mr. HOAR. Twenty-one hundred. 

Mr. DAWES. Twenty-one hundred, my colleague says, who has the 
figures—2,100 native-born citizens of Massachusetts who do not take 
interest enough in the laws under which they live to qualify them- 
selves for voting. fe 

Mr. HOAR. My colleague will permitme. That is the number of 
males over ten years, not over twenty-one, who cannot read and 
write—2,100. 

Mr. DAWES. Over ten years of age. Ido not care so far as my 
argument is concerned whether the number be more or less. Any 
man in Massachusetts who wants to vote can. Any man who does 
not care to qualify himself for a voter and o up @ voluntary privi- 
lege can with no propriety be said to be driven, as the Senator from 
Georgia expressed it, from the polls by our constitution and laws. 
The Senator from Florida has told us that in his own State he never 
saw the instance of a man having been by intimidation driven from 
the polls. I say to the Senator that I accept that statement—— 

Mr. CALL. I did not mean to say that. I meant an outrage more 
serious than that. I have no doubt that men both democrats and 
republicans are excluded at times, but I never saw it. 

.DAWES. Ido not dispute the Senator; I accept his statement. 
Now will he accept one from me and let us give this thing over? I 
have been over thirty years in the politics of Massachusetts; I am 
sorry to be compelled in this audience to confess to so many years. 
This provision of our constitution has been a res of our constitu- 
tion about twenty-five years. NowIsay to the Senator that although 
I have mingled in the canvass every year for the last twenty-five 
years, more or less, and I have been at every election, I never saw a 
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man in Massachusetts away from her polls because he could not 
read and write. My colleague said he never knew a native-born citi- 
zen of Massachusetts who could not read and write. I happen to 
know one man, and I know but one native-born citizen of Massachu- 
setts over twenty-one years of age who cannot read and write. I 
never saw in Massachusetts a man excluded from the ballot-box, of 
any nationality in the world because he could not read and write. 
Doubtless there have been some who have voluntarily givenit up; but 
in all my experience in Massachusetts I never saw aninstance. For- 
eigners are naturalized there, as they are everywhere else, just be- 
fore election, and they qualify themselves. They voluntarily go to 
school and their political friends are the school-teachers. All that 
is required of a man is to write his name and read the constitu- 
tion in the English language. We have gota notion, as I said before, 
that a man is a more valuable citizen who is able to read the ballot 
which he puts into the box. It may be an error in Massachusetts, 
but it exists there, and we have an impression in Massachusetts that 
our citizens are more valuable citizens, that our laws are better, and 
that our rulers are better, when the men who make the rulers and 
make the laws know what is on the piece of paper that makes them. 
That may be a mistake, and with the Senator from Florida I will 
not argue that question. I have frequently suggested to the Senator 
from Florida and other Senators that the stuffing of ballots, the put- 
ting of tissue ballots into the box was not an evil that affected merely 
the particular ballot-box and the result of that ballot-box alone, but 
that it affected everybody in this country ; that this has come to be a 
nation depending upon honest ballots, and that a ballot dropped into 
the box in Florida tells upon the character of the nation to Oregon 
and from sea to sea; that it is an evil from which not the Southern 
States for themselves but for the country ought to be rescued; that 
it is an evil that does not begin and end with putting down the re- 
publican party in the Southern States; it is an evil that will come 
home to plague the inventors. 

Lhave been sustained in this position wonderfully since this debate 
commenced by able and philosophic political writers within their 
own midst. They have found that the instrumentality they used to 
crush out republican majorities in their States is already returning 
to plague the inventors, and say, with a coolness and a frankness alto- 
gether admirable, that while it is all very well to use tissue ballots to 
drive republicans out of power, it is quite another and a more serious 
thing when you use them among yourselves. They just begin to wake 
up to the fact that this is an instrumentality that can be turned upon 
themselves and among themselves. 

Let me commend to the Senators on the other side the Charleston 
(South Carolina) News of March 12 on this subject. The Senator 
from South Carolina knows whether it is authority among the democ- 
racy or not; and I read it with a view of calling the attention of Sen- 
ators to the fact that this which was all well enough when turned on 
republican majorities they cry out themselves against the moment it 
is used among themselves. It is a thing they cannot doubt; it must 
be crushed out altogether or it is an enemy that will blow up those 
who use it. Now I will read : 

South Carolina is as determined to have fair elections as to retain good local gov- 
ernment. Precisely how this will be done nobody can say at this moment. 

If you would hear the Senators on the other side one would sup- 
pose it had already been done ; that nothing was so fair in this fair 
creation of God as elections in the Southern States; but the Charles- 
ton News says how it is going to be done it does not exactly see yet. 
Let me read that clause again : 

Precisely how this will be done nobody can say at this moment; but it will be 
accomplished somehow. 

Yes, sir; “somehow.” It may not be until those who have in- 
vented this instrumentality shall feel themselves the curse come home 
to them, that they will realize that the existence of popular govern- 
ment in this country depends upon honest voting and honest counting. 

The State will not be fit— 

Hear this: 

The State will not be fit to live in or be worth saving if that which was a des- 
perate remedy is to become our daily food. 

If that to which we resorted to crush out republican majorities in 
South Carolina is permitted to be daily practiced among us the State 
will not be fit to livein! Ido not know but that I shall spoil this 
by interjecting my own remarks. 

There is danger already that some engineers will be hoist with their own petard. 

They are just waking up down in South Carolina, while Senators 
here are turning their batteries on Massachusetts, to the fact that 
they are in danger of being hoist by their own petard. 

Last year, in Charleston, one set of democrats stuffed the ballot-boxes at a pri- 
mary election to defeat another set of democrats who had received a majority of 
the votes cast; and this very week, at a municipal election in the rigidly demo- 
cratic county of Lexington, the ballot-box was so stuffed that the managers of 
election refused to canvass the votes. 

They are in danger of being hoist by their own petard. Now, 
here is the beauty of it: 

Doubtless the pleasure is as great 
Of being cheated as to cheat. 
But that will not do as to democrats. 
But democrats are not so philesophicn), In their eyes, cheating as a means of 


securing honest government is a widely different g from cheating for the 
benefit of local ‘‘ workers” and machiné-made office-seekers. 
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Cheating to secure honest government! That is a beauty in mor- 
als. That is almost equal to the awfully moral condition of Mas- 
sachusetts as depicted by my distinguished friend from Florida. That 
would do for the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Jonas] to have read 
at the Clerk’s desk, instead of the account of a poor, unfortunate man 
being caught ina burglary. Tocheat for thesake of keeping an hon- 
est government! That is beautiful. 

Mr. JONAS. Will the Senator from Massachusetts permit me to 
have something else read from the Clerk’s desk ? 

Mr. DAWES. Not in the midst of this. 

Mr. JONAS. In answer to it. 

Mr. DAWES. No, sir; this is “a gem,” all by itself, ‘‘ of purest 
ray serene.” Iam going to read this line over again—the Senator 
will excuse me— 


But democrats are not so philosophical, 


They have not got to taking being cheated as republicans have. 
They tell a story up in Massachusetts of an eel that got so used to 
being skinned that he did not take any notice of it. Thatisthe way 
with the poor republicans down there ; they have got so used to be- 
ing trampled in the dust, and their votes snowed under by tissue bal- 
lots, and their brains blown out when they come to the polls, that 
they do not go there any more: 

There is always ono way to insure absolute honesty— 

“ Absolute honesty !”— 
at — and that is by interesting the white people in a free ballot and a fair 
coun 

Yes, sir; interest the white people in a free ballot and a fair count, 
and it will beso. The colored people do not need that teaching; 
the colored people understand it now. But one way, and the only 
way, according to this philosophical political writer, is to impress 
upon the white —_ the necessity of having a free ballot and a 
fair count. The only way to secure an honest ballot is to secure 
those who dominate in the interest of a free ballot and a fair count, 
and then you will have it: 

There is always one way to insure absolute honesty— 

It is absolute the moment they will be honest— 
at eetiane, and that is by interesting the white people in a free ballot and a fair 
count. 

Now, hear: 

When our pleasant vices, so to speak, are likely to be made into whips to scourge 
us, we are in the humor to mend our lives. 

Yes, when these pleasant vices of ours that we played off on the 
poor darkies are whips in the hands of white people to scourge us, 
then we are likely to mend our ways! When these evil practices 
return to plague their inventors, their inventors will be likely to 
mend their ways! This is not my language, sir. This I take to be 
sound democratic doctrine ; and it is an opening in a dark and black 

round. It is a little light breaking in upon those who have taken 
hold of unlawful instruments, and have only found that they are 
about to receive upon their own heads the blows they have meant 
for others. 

It is to try to make those white people in the South who begin to 
speak out in this way understand that their interests as well as others 
are identified with this great fundamental principle of the Govern- 
ment itself, a free ballot and a fair count, that the republican party 
calls to its aid all re-enforcements who are ready to enlist in such a 
warfare, and does not stop to inquire whether those who come and 
stand by its side in this warfare are of a stature equal or measure 
according to the regulation standard or not. It is a warfare so im- 
portant that any man who can strike a blow in its interest is worthy 
of a eo in the ranks ; and those opposing us see it just as plainly 
as we do. 

The talk here upon this floor about the ‘‘ unholy alliance” of repub- 
licans with readjusters finds no place in that Virginia where this 
struggle is going on. I hold in my hand the evidence of it. Men of 
high position in the democratic party in that State are sounding the 
alarm, and democrats of that State are willing to mak 


6 common cause 
with readjusters provided readjusters will only stand with them to 
om — the poor, unfortunate, weak, and defenseless colored voter 
in that State. 


Yesterday’s Dispatch— 

This is of the 16th of April, the organ of that Bourbon democracy 
of Virginia represented on this floor by those who defy the will of 
the majority and try to make the country believe it is because they 
will not have anything to do with a readjuster. 

Yesterday’s Dispatch has a long communication on ‘‘ The Duty of the Virginia 
Democracy,” of which the gist is found in its concluding sentence. 

And here it is: 

“ For one I am willing ”"— 

This is an old Bourbon democrat; I know it. 


“ For one I am willing to elect a readjuster governor and a readjusting legisla- 
ture, provided "— 


Only hear— 


“ Provided they are democrats, true to Virginia, true to democratic principles, and 
true to Caucasian supremacy.” 


That is it. Any democrat covered all over with readjusting lep- 
rosy, covered all over with this abominable heresy, is good enough 
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join with them to put the white man on top of the negro. He signs 
imself— 

“A debt-payi rat.” 

The Disuatsh side. 

“The above is from an ex-member of Congress who has always heretofore been 
what the pen-name signifies. The last sentence ’— 

Namely, “‘ Caucasian supremacy”— 

“ would make a good platform for county meetings.” 

This is the platform down in Virginia. While our friends on the 
other side are wasting their strength in this warfare on the ground 
that it is necessary in order to draw a line of non-intercourse with 
any democrat who is a readjuster, while they are doing all this, 
the democrats of Virginia, seeing what the battle is, seeing that it 
means a free ballot for all, whether they be Caucasians or not, in 
their distress cry out, ‘‘ We will forgive you your readjusting; we 
will forgive you all your sins, provided you will join with us and see 
to it that these poor ne shall not vote.” 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. Will the Senator permit me to ask him a 
question ? 

Mr. DAWES. Certainly. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. I should like the Senator from Massachu- 
setts to tell me and the country what he understands by the phrase 
“ Bourbon democrat.” I have heard that phrase repeated here time 
and again. I profess in all sincerity to be a democrat of the old 
school. It has not changed its principles and does not prepare to do 
it. The term “ Bourbon democrat” must be susceptible of some dis- 
tinct definition, and I should like for some gentleman on the other 
side of the Chamber to tell us what the words “ Bourbon democrat” 
mean now as distinguished from the word “democrat” in the days 
of Thomas Jefferson and Andrew Jackson. 

Mr. DAWES. I will tell the Senator with great pleasure. My col- 
league gave the definition the other day. It is not original with me 
but it cannot be bettered. A Bourbon of the present day is a man 
who learns nothing new and forgets a great deal. The democrat of 
to-day thinks he is right where the democrat was away back of the 
war. The Senator from Florida carries it back to Jefferson. There 
were not any democrats in his days. The Senator has got before the 
beginning. Jefferson was a republican in those days; but the Sena- 
tor has gone back to the beginning; and with great frankness the 
Senator wants to know the difference between a Bourbon democrat 
of to-day and a Bourbon back as early as you can date. There is not 
any difference. Heis now just what he wasthen. He has not learned 
the slightest thing in the movement of this world, has forgotten all 
that has happened, has forgotten that he undertook to take 4,000,000 
men and rivet their chains around their limbs and carry them into 
free territory and call their roll in the shadow of Bunker Hill. He 
has forgotten all that. He has forgotten that in order to do it he 
made war, and he has forgotten what a disastrous defeat came upon 
him, and how in the heat of the battle the manacles were melted off 
the limbs of the 4,000,000 slaves; how in spite of him the slave was 
made a citizen after he had been made a freeman, and then a voter. 
He has forgotten all this. Why, sir, the world has moved on in twenty- 
five years. Has not the Senator even dreamed of that fact? Does 
he really think that a man can be an effective, active, live democrat 
now and be just what a democrat was twenty-five years ago? 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. I do. 

Mr. DAWES. A Bourbon democrat is correctly described by my 
colleague as a man who learned nothing in these last twenty-five 
years and has forgotten everything that has happened. 

Mr. CALL. I should like to ask my honorable friend from Massa- 
chusetts if under that definition of a Bourbon democrat he does not 
mean and cannot express iti more briefly by saying a man that cannot 
vote under the laws of Massachusetts. [Laughter.] 

Mr. DAWES. I declare, Mr. President, “still harping on my 
daughter.” ([Laughter. ] 

Mr. HAMPTON. I see the Senator from Massachusetts has taken 
his seat and I suppose the play is over. There are parts of that edi- 
torial, as I believe it was, which he has read from a Charleston paper 
which do contain good democratic doctrine; but they are not to be 
translated in the way that he proposes to translate them. That paper 
is striving to repress all frauds in the State. I have not said here, 
nor will I say anywhere, that there have not been frauds. I can say, 
and I can say it with a clear conscience, that I have never been con- 
nected with one, and that not by any act, any word, any deed, or any 
thought of mine has there ever been a fraud committed. I have 
advocated the rights of the colored people in South Carolina. I have 
tried to bring our people up to that point and to show them that 
where both races were brought together in the providence of God on 
@ common soil their interests were identical. I have tried to prove 
that; I have told the white man and I have told the colored man 
that they were friends, that they were born on that soil, the same 
~sun shone upon them, and when we passed hence we should both lie 
together in the bosom of our common mother. I have told them that 
and I have appealed to the colored people to support good men for 
office there, to elect only such as would do justice to them; and ay 
ap’ were not unheeded. I say it with entire confidence and 
say it with equal pride, and I have said it in South Carolina to au- 
diences of white men, that I owed my election as governor to the 
~colored voters of South Carolina. H: they not listened to the ap- 
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peaks i mat had many of them not gone for me, I should not have 
n elected. 

The Senator who spoke yesterday gave the figures, in part, of the 
vote in South Carolina. He said.the census showed that there were 
75,000 white men voters to 110,000 colored men at that time. I ac- 
cepted that statement; I believed that was about the basis when 
the election commenced; but I believed then that I should be able 
to carry on an average of five hundred colored men in every county, 
and I carried more than that. I received 92,000 votes; and remem- 
ber—I beg the Senator from Massachusetts to remember—that when 
that vote was polled every election officer in South Carolina was a 
republican, every office in South Carolina from governor to constable 
was in the hands of republicans, all the election machinery was in 
the hands of republicans, and if there were any frauds they must 
have been committed by them. 

Upon that point I will disabuse the minds of the people of a com- 
mon error that has obtained in regard to that election. It has been 
more than once said that if Mr. Hayes carried the State Governor 
Chamberlain must necessarily have done it also. By the laws of 
South Carolina the vote for governor and lieutenant-governor is sealed 
up by the managers of election and sent to the house of representa- 
tives, to be opened by the speaker. No other agency touches it, and 
therefore that vote cannot be tampered’ with, and the returns showed 
that I had received over 92,000 votes. The returns for the presi- 
dential electors went to the returning board composed of republican 
officials. What they did with those returns I cannot say; but this I 
will say, and I have said it before, that by those returns Mr. Hayes 
carried the State by 236 votes, if my memory serves me aright. That 
is, the lowest elector on the republican ticket beat by that number 
of votes the highest elector on the democratic ticket. I accepted 
that. Mr. Hayes, therefore, by the returns carried the State of South 
Carolina, and I never made any contest against that. I always said 
if the returns were shown to me that would prove that he carried 
the State, by no word or by no act of mine would I endeavor to falsify 
those returns. 

Mr. President, the spirit in which the words quoted there by the 
Senator from Massachusetts, saying that the way to make the ballot 
pure was to insist upon the white men trying to have a fair count, 
were used means this, and nothing more: There are men in South 
Carolina who are struggling for that eo object; there are men 
there who know we are confronted with the gravest problei ever 

iven to a people for solution, and there are men there who know we 

ave submitted more than any freemen on the American continent: 
and I say to the Senator from Massachusetts if he would reverse the 
picture, if he could and the liberty-loving people of Massachusetts 
could in one moment see all their government overturned, if he could 
see ignorance and vice and inexperience immediately placed in high 
power, if there could be an immigration of Chinese (even as intelli- 
gent people as they) who should come into that State and take pos- 
session of every office in that State, and if they would, without pay- 
ing one dollar of tax themselves, tax the property-owners there to 
practical confiscation, it would not be forty-eight hours before those 
Chinamen would be hung to the nearest lamp-post in Massachusetts. 
I say that; and yet for years and years of agony we went through 
that; we were subjected to that, and subjected to it not by repub- 
licans, because there is a mistake that you gentlemen of the North 
make when you speak of the carpet-bagger as a republican. He is 
not arepublican; he is a bird of prey ; he is athief and nothing but 
a thief, as a general rule. 

I admit, I admit cheerfully, that in the Northern States you have 
most of the wealth, much of the culture, the education, the refine- 
ment, and all the elements of power in the republican ranks; but 
when you compare the republicanism of the South to the republic- 
anism of the North you make as great a mistake as you could do upon 
anything on the face of the earth. It isnot the same party; they 
are not the same men ; and all that we ask of you is to let us try and 
deal with this great problem and meet it like men and like Christian 
men. We want to do it; we want to lift up the South ; we want to 
contribute to the prosperity of the whole country ; and there are men 
all through that country who know that fraud, that violence, that 
intimidation, that anything of that sort reacts upon a people. 

I used that very expression which is quoted in that article, more 
than two years ago, when I was nominated for the second time for 
governor. I heard a whisper in the State, in one corner of the State, 
that some frauds might be resorted to; but I said on the public stand 
there “if that is done I warn you, I warn any people who practice it 
that this returning board is now composed of gentlemen, and that if 
anything is brought before them they will expose the fraud,” and I 
knew the men of whom I said that, and when the day for canvassing 
the returns came they notified the chairmen of the respective com- 
mittees that they would remain in session to get in protests from any 
county in the State, and so anxious were they to do their duty that 
they remained in session until twelve o’clock that night and yet no 
protest came. : 

I propose at some future time to answer the misstatements of the 
Senator who spoke yesterday, to give them the mildest name, in 
regard to South Carolina, but I propose to do it upon his return. 
Now I simply say that we feel that by educating the white men to 
insist upon a fair count we can more effectually accomplish that than 
by any other means. I want to see that done. 
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Mr. DAWES rose. 

Mr. HAMPTON. Does the Senator propose—— 

Mr. DAWES. Not to interrupt. 

Mr. HAMPTON. I desire to see that done as much as any other 
man; but the Senator may not perhaps know it. But when voices 
from Massachnsetts were saying that the negro was not fit to vote, 
when the voice came from the great war governor of Indiana taking 
the same ground, in South Carolina immediately after the war I, a 
confederate soldier, a slave-owner, gave the first utterance that I 
heard after the war advising the white people of South Carolina to 
confer the ballot upon the colored man. I didthat; I did it because 
I knew that in a republic when men are made citizens you cannot 
debar any one race or any one man from voting because he is black 
or because he is of any other color. I realized that it was necessary 
to do it, and I wanted then to guard the purity of the ballot-box and 
the elective franchise by having qualifi suffrage such as you have 
in Massachusetts. More than that: when there was called a conven- 
tion to give usa new constitution I advised that they should just take 
the constitution of Massachusetts word for word and letter for letter, 
and adopt that, because it is the strongest State-rights constitution 
of any in all the thirty-eight States. I proposed that. — 

Mr. President, occupying the ground that I have done in regard to 
the colored race, I think that I know something about them, and 
that I can say something for them. I think I have done something 
for them, and I will try to do more; but it is not the way to help us 
in the South to heap calumny and abuse on our people. I have never 
made any reflection upon any of my sister States. I do not propose 
to do so unless I have to “ carry the war into Africa.” 

But, Mr. President, I referred just now to the speech of Governor 
Morton. I happened to-day to get hold of that speech, and I will 
read a portion of it to show that I have not misstated his position. 
It was delivered in Richmond, Indiana, in September, 1865: 

The right to vote carries with it the right to hold office. You cannot say that 
the negro has a natural right to vote, but that he must vote only for white men for 
office. The right to vote carries with it the rightto be voted for. When that right 
is conferred, you can make no discrimination, no distinction against the right to 
hold office, and the right to vote in a State carries with it the right to vote for 
President and members of Congress, and for all Federalofficers. The right of suf- 
frage =e conferred in South Carolina, for State purposes, under our Constitu- 
tion, as I have before Po out, carries with it the right to vote for President 
and Vice-President and members of Congress. 

* * * * * ~ 


In regard to the question of admitting the fredmen of the Southern States to 
vote, while I admit the equal rights of men, and that in time all men will have 
the right to vote without distinction of color or race, I yet believe that in the case 
of four millions of slaves just freed from bondage, there should be a period of 
probation and preparation before they are nee t to the exercise of political 
power. * * * ‘Tosay that such men—and it is no fault of theirs, it is simply 
their misfortune and the crime of this nation—to say that such men, just emerg- 
ing from this slavery, are qualified for the exercise of political power, is to make 
the strongest pro-slavery — Iever heard. Itis to pay the bighest compli- 
ment to the institution of s aver. 

What has been our practice for many years? We have invariably described 
slavery as degrading both to the body and the soul. We have described it as bring- 
ing human beings down to the level of the beasts of the field. We have described 
it as a crime, depriving the slaves of intellectual and moral culture, and of all the 
gifts which God has made the most precious. If we shall now turn round and sa, 
that this institution has been a blessing to the negro instead of a curse; that it 
has qualified him for the right of suffrage and the exercise of political power, we 
shall stultify ourselves and give the lie to those declarations upon which we have 
gained political power. 

Mr. President, these were the expressions of a stalwart republican 
and a wise and far-seeing statesman, and the great fault in this 
whole movement was that unlimited universal suffrage was conferred 
instantaneously upon the colored man. But that has been done; it is 
irrevocable; it is fraught with infinite evils and dangers, and leaves 
to us to solve the gravest problem that ever was presented for states- 
manship toa people. Now we ask help. We shall not get help by 
denunciation. e know that there have been irregularities and 
frauds. I admit it, but I plead as the only justification the cruel 
wrongs which have been inflicted upon our people. It was a qase 
where the very civilization, the property, the life, the State itself, 
were all involved. I admit that there were frauds; I admit that they 
were wrong. I will go as far as anybody in making those admissions. 
Iannounce here, as I have done everywhere, my unalterable determi- 
nation to try by the best possible means and at the earliest possible 
moment to rectify these wrongs; but you are not going in the right 
way todoit. Suchlecturesas we get from our friends on the other side, 
and notably from the Senator from Massachusetts who is the great 
leader in this battle, do no good. While he was just now casting his 
eyes up and going into the realm of poetry, speaking of the “gems 
of purest ray serene” some lines flashed into my mind: 

A man may cry Church! Church! at every word 
With no more piety than other le ; 

A daw’s not reckoned a religious bird 
Because it keeps a-cawing from a steeple! 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. DAWES. Will the Senator from Louisiana let me say a word ? 

Mr. JONAS. I will only occupy one moment, sir. The honorable 
Senator from Massachusetts had hardly taken his seat yesterday after 
reading from a paper when I tenes. to Louisiana for informa- 
tion, and I am advised that a full and complete vindication of the 
people of Caldwe}l Parish will be forwarded to me immediately. I 
congratulate the Senator from Massachusetts that he seems at last 
to have located his man in the right place, and as I judge from the 


tenor of the dispatches in the place where he is wanted, if not on his 
oy at least by the people of Louisiana. I read a dispatch 
tom the lieutenant-governor of Louisiana, who resides in the adjoin- 
ing — a gentleman of as high character as any in our State or in 
the South, Lieutenant-Governor McEnery ; he says: 
Monroe, Louisiana, April 21, 1881. 
Senator B. F. Jonas: 

Have sent statement to Democrat; will be reported to Washington ; too lengthy 
to wire to you. Heath’s statement absolutely false. Property burned to obtain 
insurance, Insured for four thousand, valuation by appraisers to adjust loss four- 
teen hundred. Matter investigated by grand jury at last term, and a letter from 
Judge Bridger says that at the July term sufficient evidence will have been obtained 
to find bill. S. D. McCENERY. 

Iam also in receipt of a letter from Massachusetts, a portion of 
which I will read. I have not been authorized to furnish the name 
of the writer. He says: 

Mr. DAwWEs’s white-haired man is very well known in this eastern section of 
Massachusetts and his reputation for truth and honesty is not such as Mr. DAWrEs 
ought for a moment to think of, much less defend and espouse. 

I have telegraphed to this gentleman for authority to use his name. 
I presume he is a respectable gentleman and a citizen of Peabody, 
Massachusetts. As I am not authorized at present to disclose his 
name, I do not do it for fear that it might imperil his life in Massa- 
chusetts. [Laughter.] 

Mr. DAWES. Mr. President, I think perhaps the Senator, from his 
stand-point and from the society in which he dwells, might very well 
feel that it was necessary to have some caution if he made public 
such a statement as that in reference to a respectable citizen. 

I wish to say, Mr. President, that calling upon the Secretary of the 
Navy this morning, without any suggestion of mine he read the state- 
ment which was read yesterday from the Clerk’s desk and said that 
he was well acquainted with this Mr. Heath and with his brother in 
New Orleans, that they were both highly respectable gentlemen and 
that many of the facts narrated in that statement he knew of his own 
ro knowledge to be true. [have no doubt that the Senator from 

ouisiana is authorized to say that although they have not evidence 
enough to indict this man, they will have it before July. [Laughter. } 
I have no doubt he is authorized to state so, and I think it very prob- 
able they will. The Senator can understand now, if he did not be- 
fore, why I had some reluctance in giving his name when I first made 
the statement. That is all I desire to say at this time as to that mat- 
ter. Iam not troubled about any statement any man in Massachu- 
setts whose name the Senator is afraid to give may make as to what I 
say on this floor. The people of Massachusetts, as I have said before, 
know me pretty well, and I have never had any trouble to convince 
them of my honesty of purpose, and do not think that anything the 
— will get by telegraph from Massachusetts will put me on the 
stand. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. The letter did not refer to the Senator’s veracity 
but the veracity of his informant. 

Mr. DAWES. Is not the Senator from Louisiana able to speak for 
himself? 

Mr. JONAS. I did not hear. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Ido not know that that is evidence of very 
good raising on the part of the Senator from Massachusetts. 1 sim- 
ply wanted to correct him. 

Mr. DAWES. The Senator may not be aproper judge about that. 

Mr. JONAS. The Senator will-permit me. I did not hear the re- 
mark, Here is the letter I read and there was nothing in the letter 
reflecting on the Senator. I will read it again. 

Mr. DAWES. I did not suppose there was, nor do I suppose that 
the Senator would think it would be reflecting on me to state or in- 
sinuate that I had manufactured what he called a cock-and-bull story 
here, and I do not propose—— ‘ > 

Mr. JONAS. Will the Senator permit me to say that I propose to 
read the letter if he will permit me? It explains itself; it says: 

Mr. DawEs’s white-haired man is very well known in this eastern section of Mas- 
sachusetts, and his reputation for truth and honesty is not such as Mr. Dawes 
ought for a moment to think of, much less defend and espouse. 

Mr. DAWES. Well, Mr. President, I do not know how about that. 
He has been thirteen years in the Senator’s State, and if he has ac- 
quired a bad reputation down there, I am sorry for it. The Senator 
from Louisiana and I will have no quarrel about this thing. I have 

ut this man’s statement on the record, and the man must stand for 

imself. All I know about the man I have told to the Senate, and I 
am entirely content to let his statement stand. I have abundance 
of just such testimony crowded upon me every day; I could spend 
much of the time of the Senate every day in putting upon record 
reliable testimony of this character ; but I donot care to do it. 

I used this man’s name simply to assure the Senators from Missis- 
sippi that a man could come back to Massachusetts, a respectable 
man when he went down there, and tell his story, and it would be 
believed in Massachusetts. That was the purpose for which I used 
it. I still think so. I may be mistaken. 

The people of Massachusetts have heard over and over again these 
stories that there is no violence there and no fraud, and yet within 
fifteen minutes they have heard the Senator from South Carolina 
(Mr. HAMPTON] confess it. We are slanderers when we say it is so, 
and yet when the Senator is confronted with the evidence from the- 
leading city in his State and the leading paper in his State, then he 
gets up and confesses it, says that he struggled manfully to try to 
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bring his people up to an abandonment of it, and up to having an 
honest ballot, up to having a fair count. And I think after the con- 
fession of the authorship of negro suffrage in the South by the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina we shall hear no more complaint of its 
being forced upon them by the republican party of the North; and I 
think after the statement of the honorable Senator from South Caro- 
lina that he wanted the people of South Carolina to adopt the consti- 
tution of Massachusetts bodily, with all its limitations and all its 
qualifications, as the best constitution in the world, I can turn my 
unhappy friend from Florida [Mr. CaLi] over to him, and let him 
thrash him to his heart’s content. [Laughter.] I will do no more; 
I will take no more trouble. I know my colleague is tired of convinc- 
ing him over and over again. 
A man convinced against his will 
Holds to the same opinion still— 
whether he lives in Florida or anywhere else. 

But what I want to call the attention of the Senate and the coun- 
try to is the broad confession on the part of the Senator from South 
Carolina of the struggle that he has gone through, the effort that he 
has made among the people over whom he exercises such a wide and 
controlling influence to induce them to be honest at the ballot-box. 
I read an interview that the Senator from South Carolina had two 
or three years ago—I do not know of course whether it is authentic 
or not—found in this same paper in which he complained of the 
clumsy manner in which these frauds were being perpetrated and 
said that they had hurt us at the North. It sounded so exactly like 
that whipping the boy for stealing and getting caught, that I thought 
of that matter when I read it. I do not suppose the Senator is re- 
sponsible for that interview. I only called it up in connection with 
the statement of the Senator. But here after weeks of absolute de- 
nial on that side of the Chamber of frauds and of violence the evi- 
dence of which burdens the air and comes on every wire, rises the 
Senator from South Carolina with a broad confession that so far as 
South Carolina is concerned there has been one notable instance of a 
man of much influence seeing further than others have seen that this 
fraudulent use of the ballot-box could be made to turn and rend them 
and has tried—I take his own words—has tried to bring his people 
up and educate them to see, as he says he has seen, the absolute 
necessity of a free and fair ballot, admitting, sir—— 

Mr. HAMPTON. Will the Senator allow me a moment ? 

Mr. DAWES. Inone moment. Admitting, sir, that these frauds 
were resorted to to put down carpet-bag governments and seeking to 
excuse their authors on the ground of the enormity of the evil they 
were to overcome, declaring every a to be a thief. Does 
he mean to put in that category such men as Governor Chamberlain, 
his predecessor? Does he mean to put in that category all the men 
who were occupying honorable and trustworthy positions in the Army 
and in civil life in the North who have gone down there and strug- 
gled honestly to identify themselves with the interests of those 
people? That there have been bad men who have gone down to the 
South is only to say that there are bad men everywhere. 

But, Mr. President, what are called the carpet-bag governments in 
the South will, when history shall write accurately the dealings of 
the local governments and the policy and purity of local governments 
in the States of this Union, compare favorably with any that have 
succeeded them. I do not hesitate to say that with exceptions of 
dishonest men in what are called carpet-bag governments as a whole 
history will take care of them and do justice to them by the side of 
the governments that have succeeded them, and at the same time 
will put the stamp of condemnation upon the means such as the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina has this day confessed were resorted to to 
overthrow them. For what did the Senator from South Carolina 
want negro suffrage in the South if he did not want the ballot of the 
negro counted fairly and honestly ? Why is it that all over the South 
the ery is the Caucasian race against the poor colored voter? If the 
ballot in the hands of the colored man originated in the brain and in 
the political philosophy of the Senator from South Carolina, why has 
he not striven at the same time while he has been trying to educate 
up those in South Carolina, to lift his voice in Alabama, in Missis- 
sippi, in Louisiana—— 

Mr. MORGAN. Did I understand the Senator from Massachusetts 
to ~~ that the voice of the negroes is stifled in elections in Ala- 
bama 

Mr. DAWES. I did not quite hear the Senator. 

Mr. MORGAN. I asked the Senator whether I understood him to 
cay — the voice of the negroes at the ballot-box is stifled in Ala- 

ama 

Mr. DAWES. I have some such impression. 

Mr. MORGAN. Does the honorable Senator announce the fact, or 
does he mean in announcing the fact to say that he has knowledge 
or information that such is the fact ? 

Mr. DAWES. Mr. President, I expressed what was my firm con- 
viction founded upon what seemed to me in the records of the coun- 
try and in the testimony of men to be evidence that authorized such 
a conviction, and I do not have a particle of doubt about it. 

Mr. MORGAN. Now will the honorable Senator allow me to in- 
quire, when he says he has no particle of doubt about it, the name of 
the record, or of the witness, or the election in reference to which he 
makes that assertion before the Senate of the United States? 

Mr. DAWES. I did not quite hear the Senator. 
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Mr. MORGAN. That is strange. 

Mr. DAWES. The Senator does not speak quite loud enough. 

Mr. MORGAN. Will the honorable Senator inform the Senate of 
the name of the record, or of the witness, or the occasion upon which 
he ventures to make the assertion that the negro in Alabama has not 
had a fair opportunity to vote and to have his vote counted ? 

Mr. DAWES. Well, Mr. President, it is Jate this evening, and I 
have not the evidence upon which I came to that conclusion on my 
person at present. I would say to the Senator that I did not come 
willingly to that conclusion. I have come to the conclusion reluc- 
tantly that there has been a settled purpose in very many of the 
Southern States, including the State of Alabama, to put down that 
which would otherwise be a majority in the colored vote. The ku- 
klux committee’s report is very voluminous, thirteen volumes of it I 
think, full of evidence pertaining to all those States, including that 
State. There seemed to be a uniformity of operations, diversified 
only as particular methods were better adapted in their changes to 
different parts, but prevalent all over. There cannot be any doubt 
in my mind aboutit. I do not know that I shall ever convince the 
Senator from Alabama upon the subject, but there can be no doubt 
in my mind of the conclusion to which I have come. 

Mr. MORGAN. It is entirely too late for the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts to seek to inform the Senate of the United States of the 
grounds of his charges. 

Mr. DAWES. The Senator will excuse me. 
pose, but I do not hear him. 

Mr. MORGAN. I say it is entirely too late for the Senator from 
Massachusetts to inform the Senate of the grounds of his charges, of 
the facts on which he ventures to predicate those charges against the 
people of a State; and I regret that it is too late, because I desire to 
get information from the Senator from Massachusetts ift respect of 
the particular charges that he has to make against the State of Ala- 
bama or the people of that State. I wish to know in what particular 
he means to arraign the people of the State of Alabama. I desire to 
have what we might calla bill of particulars, so that the Senator 
might furnish to his own constituents, if not to the people of Ala- 
bama, some sufficient reason for accusing them of violating the laws 
of the United States and the Constitution of the United States in the 
presenge of this Senate, when he knows and I know that the people 
of my State and the people of his State are continually interchang- 
ing the most friendly and amicable relations and are continually em- 
ployed in intercourse with each other, in peace and amity, without 
reference to these adventitious charges which the Senator brings 
against our people, and by which he seems to be disposed, or if not 
disposed to be determined, to break up the relations between the peo- 
ple of Massachusetts and the people of Alabama. 

Now, the Senator will allow me to say to him that the people of 
his State to-day and the people of my State to-day are engaged in 
constant intercourse, in constant transportation, profitable to both, 
not objectionable to either. Your agents come to the South and are 
welcome there ; our merchants go to the North to buy their goods 
from your manufacturers ; and while the whole country is “- ed 
in this interchange of commercial productions and in this traffic be- 
tween the different sections the Senator is here to proclaim his ra 
and his mortification because he cannot get up a quarrel between the 
people of Massachusetts and the people of Alabama. 

Mr. DAWES. Mr. President, the last thing I would do would be 
to do what the Senator suggests in his lastremark. I have no desire 
for anything but the most friendly relations between the people of 
Massachusetts and Alabama. The Senator wants to know what 
authority I have. Has the Senator never heard of the evidence ? 
Has the Senator never read the reports to which I have alluded? Did 
the Senator know anything about the experience of General Weaver 
down there last fall? Has the Senator any knowledge of one of his 
own constituents, Mr. Lowe, what kind of a time he had running for 
Congress down there, and the accounts of Mr. De La Matyr of the 
way those opposed to the democracy failed to get a fair vote down 
there? That is all I desire to state in reference to the interruption. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. DAWES. I will not go any further with this now. I rose 
simply to call attention to the statements made by the Senator from 
South Carolina, and I want to say that the Senator himself —— 

Mr. MORGAN. Now, Mr. President, if the Senator will allow 
me—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin, in the 
chair.) Will the Senator from Massachusetts allow the Senator from 
Alabama to make a remark ? 

Mr. DAWES. Let me get through with the Senator from South 
Carolina. 

Mr. MORGAN. I prefer not, because you turned to my State from 
the State of South Carolina. So far as the Senator reflected on Ala- 
bama—— 

Mr. DAWES. I cannot go into this, Mr. President. 

Mr. MORGAN. But you have gone into it. You cannot get out of 
the insinuation you have made against the State of Alabama unless 
you are going to retract what you have said here or withdraw—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Massachusetts 
declines to yield. ‘ 

Mr. MORGAN. So far as Mr. Weaver's reception in Alabama is 
concerned—— 


It is my fault, I sup- 
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Mr. DAWES. I am waiting for the floor. 
Mr. MORGAN. He was as safe as anybody. Hearing from the 
people of that State—— 

Mr. DAWES. I am waiting for the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Massachusetts 
declines to be interrupted. 

Mr. MORGAN . That is the resort of a man who wants honest 
debate ! 

Mr. DAWES. I was sostruck with the statement of the Senator 
from South Carolina that I could not forego calling public attention 
to what he had uttered here in reference to the political condition 
of the southern country. How a a share he has had in bringing 
it upon the country and how clearly he has seen if we may assume 
that he is sincere—and I have no doubt of it—just the trouble they 
are bringing upon themselves! Here he is acknowledging that ne- 
gro suffrage is right, but saying that it ought to be accompanied with 
an educational clause ; that the colored men ought to be required to 
read and write; that the government of the State ought to furnish 
them schools and require that they should go to those schools, and 
that everybody in the State should have at the State’s expense 
the means of being qualified as a voter. And yet he sits there and 
hears his associates on that side of the Chamber day after day ar- 
raigning Massachusetts because Massachusetts does what he says the 
whole South ought to do. Let the whole South follow the preaching 
of the Senator from South Carolina this day, and practice what the 
Senator lays down as good political morals, and such a change will 
come over the governments of those States as has never been seen 
since the institution of slavery and those who dominated in it have 
controlled public affairs there. It will be the dawn of a new era. 
Peace will come when every man, black and white, shall have a vote, 
shall have the opportunity to be taught its meaning, and shall have, 
as the Senator from South Carolina says he ought to have, the right 
to a free deposit of that ballot and an honest count of it. Sir, the 
Senator from Alabama and all his associates will find this side of the 
Chamber, and the northern people they represent, hailing that day 
as a glorious morn of a new era, and they will be welcomed into the 
ranks of good government, and peace will reign everywhere in this 
country when the doctrine uttered by the Senator from South Caro- 
lina this day shall become the living principle pervading the laws 
and their administration wherever the flag of this country shall float. 

But, sir, there is one thing in preaching and there is quite another 
in practice. When right within the sound of the Senator’s voice, 
and in spite of these monpsens utterances of his, the very means we 
condemn in national elections have been found to play their part in 
local affairs to the disturbance of the men who invented them, sir, 
I will not say that the sincerity of the preaching is distrusted, but 
I will say I am sorry to see here the evidence that the Senator has 
so little control among his own people. 

I move that the Senate do now adjourn. 

Mr. HAMPTON. Lhope the Senator will withdraw that a moment. 

Mr. DAWES. I beg pardon; I withdraw the motion for the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina. 

Mr. HAMPTON. The Senator has, unwittingly, I have no doubt, 
done me some injustice. 

Mr. DAWES. I did not mean to do any. 

Mr. HAMPTON. I did not say that every carpet-bagger was a thief; 
I gave that as our definition of a carpet-bagger, a man whois a thief 
there ; but that there are men from the North living in my State, and 
I have no doubt in all the Southern States, of high character and 
attainments and ability and integrity, I have not denied. I admit 
it most cordially and most cheerfully, and men who are republicans, 
men for whom I have great respect, and I have many in my mind now 
in South Carolina. 

In another point the Senator has misunderstood me. I did not say 
nor did I intimate that the carpet-bag government of South Carolina 
was overthrown by the use of any fraud. On the contrary, I said 
that the whole election machinery was in the hands of the repub- 
licans, and if there was any fraud they committed it. If there was the 
possibility of fraud we could not have prevented it under any circum- 
stances. Nordid I make the sweeping admission the Senator putsin 
my mouth that there was universal fraud there. I admitted that 
there had been and that there was fraud, and I admit that again; 
the same fraud that obtains wherever popular elections are held, the 
same fraud that obtains in all great cities, no doubt in Boston, in New 
York. Inevery State as long as you have the freedom of election you 
must have along with it some amount of fraud, and I only admitted 
that, that there had been frauds there, but I was trying with many of 
the people of South Carolina, thousands of the people of South Caro- 
lina were trying to make the ballot-box as pure as it could be, and we 
hoped to succeed. 

Mr. CALL. I should like to ask the Senator from Massachusetts 
a question if he will allow me. The Senator read a letter from Vir- 

inia, from some man who expressed some opinion favorable to 

aucasian or white supremacy in the government of Virginia. DoI 
understand the Senator from Massachusetts to say that he is in favor 
of African supremacy in Massachusetts ? 
Mr. DAWES. African supremacy! 
Mr.CALL. Do you know what that is? 
Mr. DAWES. What? 
Mr. CALL. You do not know what that is? 
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Mr. DAWES. I do not know what African supremacy in Massa- 
chusetts is; I know what African supremacy would be in Africa. 

Mr. CALL. Are you in favor of the government of Massachusetts, 
the governor, the members of the Legislature, and judges being col- 
ored men instead of white men ? 

Mr. DAWES. I am in favor of every colored man in Massachu- 
setts having exactly the same rightsand the same opportunities that 
every white man has. 

Mr. CALL. That does not answer the question. 
favor of that. 

Mr. DAWES. I am in favor of nobody’s being elected governor of 
Massachusetts whom the majority of.our people do not want; and I 
am in favor of that man, whether he be black or white, being governor 
of Massachusetts whom the majority do want. 

Mr. CALL. You objected to that man’s letter upon the ground—— 

Bh DAWES. No, I did not object to it; I thought it was a rev- 
elation. 

Mr. CALL. Do you ever elect any to the Legislature there ? 

Mr. DAWES. How? 

Mr. CALL. We are all in favor of the equality before the law of 
the colored man. 

Mr. DAWES. So is Ensign Stebbins. 

Mr. CALL. The Senator objected to a man in Virginia expressing 
a sentiment which he read here, and he made quite a speech on the 
subject, and he charged upon the whole southern people a great crime, 
that they wanted their States under the government, the control, the 
majority power to be in the hands of the white people. Now, in Vir- 
ginia there is a large majority of white people. So it is in Florida. 
There is in Massachusetts, of course, a very small proportion of col- 
ored people. 

Mr. DAWES. I will tell the Senator what I want, if he has not 
learned. I want every voter in Massachusetts, and every voter in 
Florida, and every voter in every State of this Union, to have the 
right to walk freely and unmolested up to the ballot-box and have 
his vote and nothing else counted. That is what I want, and I want 
that vote to tell in the election of the officers, State and national, for 
which it is cast; and beyond that I do not want anything. 

Mr. CALL. I hope the Senator will answer the question I asked 


We are all in 


him. 

Mr. DAWES. I want a black voter in Virginia and a black voter 
in Massachusetts and a white voter in Massachusetts and a white 
voter in Virginia to have just exactly the same power and the same 
ew with his neighbor, whether that neighbor be black or 
white. 

Mr. CALL. That is not the question I asked. 

Mr. DAWES. If I have the floor, Mr. President, I move that the 
Senate do now adjourn. 

i. The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Florida has the 
oor. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I hope the Senator from Massachusetts will 
not make that motion now. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Florida has the 
fi 


oor. 

Mr. CALL. I only wish to make oneremark. The honorable Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts stands here representing a constituency 
where there is more than one-third of the people who cannot vote. 
He stands here from a State that never does select a colored man, 
and that never has had a colored man in Congress nor in the Legis- 
lature, if I am correctly informed; but I do not speak of that fact 
from my own knowledge. I asked him the question. He has made 
a speech here, and of course as a statesman controlling the affairs of 
a great Government and a great people what he says is of vast im- 
portance; and he denounces the people of Virginia, the white people 
of Virginia, not because they are not willing to meet the enfranchised 
African with affection and love and aid to elevate him, but he de- 
nounces them before the American people because they ask that the 
majority of intelligent and capable white people shall govern in that 
State. Now I say to the Senator he is not sincere in that; Massa- 
chusetts does not do it; and I ask him the question, does he want 
the minority of colored people in Massachusetts to govern the ma- 
jority there? ; 

Mr. DAWES. Mr. President, we elect colored men to the Legisia- 
ture in Massachusetts. 

Mr. CALL. How many? 

Mr. DAWES. Just as many as the colored people want. 

Mr. CALL. I deny it. 

Mr. DAWES. I suppose the Senator knows more about it than any- 
body else. aa ; 

Mr. CALL. I donot. I know what your statistics state about it 
and I know what your court manual states about it. That is all I 
know. 

Mr. DAWES. Now, Mr. President, if the Senator from Delaware—— 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Mr. President, I simply wanted to state—— 

Mr. DAWES. I will not press the motion on the Senator from Del- 
aware. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I merely wish as an act of courtesy toa brother 
Senator to make the amende honorable as far as it is in my power. 
happened to be sitting in my seat when I heard the remark of the 
Senator from Massachusetts in reply to a communication or telegram 
that had been read by the Senator from Louisiana. Seeing that the 
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Senator from Massachusetts had evidently understood as applying to 
himself remarks which in the telegram were applied to another party, 
I rose for the purpose of relieving his mind from a seeming embar- 
rassment, not for the purpose of interfering at all in the colloquy 
between him and the Senator from Louisiana. Assoon as I had done 
this, the Senator from Massachusetts, in a manner and in language 
unbecoming conversation between gentlemen, attempted to rebuke 
me for impertinence. I say now that I regret it, as I understand 
from that remark the Senator from Massachusetts does not fully ap- 

rehend and appreciate the courtesies of one gentleman to another. 
t now regret that I made any interference in that respect. I cer- 
tainly had no desire to interfere with the frequent attacks of the 
Senator from Massachusetts upon the different States of this Union. 

In the practice of my profession I have frequently found that there 
were witnesses ready on all occasions to come on the stand in every 
trial as witnesses on the one side or the other to testify. I never 
sought such witnesses to strengthen any case which I had in hand ; 
I never regretted their appearance against me, because I knew full 
well that the juries before which I tried my causes would give proper 
weight to the testimony of a witness who was always ready to testify 
in every case as of his own knowledge. Such witnesses have never 
had any weight in the courts of my State, and I apprehend that the 
continued assaults of the Senator from Massachusetts upon the sister 
States of this Republic will fall harmless and to the ground. 

Now, sir, I simply rose to say that I shall not hereafter, whatever 
the mistake the Senator from Massachusetts may labor under, after 
the impertinent reply that he made, discourteous as I regard it, in- 
terfere, but suffer him to remain under the delusions of his own imag- 
ination. 

Mr.DAWES. Mr. President, so far as the Senator’s remarks are 
personal to apelt, I desire to state that I ask his pardon. I made a 
very curt reply to him which I was sorry for the moment I made it, 
and which I do not think I ought to have made, and I am very lad 
that the Senator calls my attention to it, for it had passed out of my 
mind in the heat of debate. 

In the heat of debate I made a remark which I regret. So far as 
the Senator alludes to my attacks on the States represented on the 
other side, I have nothing to say; the Senator must judge of that 
for himself. But I desire to maintain the dignity and courtesy of the 
Senate, and whenever I have agent it in the heat of debate I 
am very glad to make all the a in my power. Whatever fur- 
ther amende it may be in my power to make I do not know. I ask 
the Senator’s pardon for a remark which seemed unkind and not 
altogether proper. 

Now, I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at five o’clock and forty-three 
minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned. 





Fripay, April 22, 1881. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. J. J. BULLOCK, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 
WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 
On motion of Mr. SAUNDERS, it was 
Ordered, That Thornton Smith have leave to withdraw his petition and papers 
from the files of the Senate. 
On motion of Mr. BURNSIDE, it was 
Ordered, That Lieutenant-Colonel Charles McDougall have leave to withdraw 
his petition and papers from the files of the Senate. 
OFFICERS OF THE SENATE. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate the 
unfinished business of yesterday, being the resolution of the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. DAWES] providing for the election of cer- 
tain officers of the Senate, the pending question being on the motion 
of the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. HARRIS] to postpone the resolu- 
tion pe, on which motion the yeas and nays have been or- 


dered. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I move that the Senate proceed now to the 
consideration of executive business; and on that motion I call for 
the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. ALLISON, (when his name was called.) For this day I am 
paired with the Senator from West Virginia, [Mr. Davis. ] 

Mr. BURNSIDE, (when Mr. ANTHONY’S name was called.) My col- 
league [Mr. ANTHONY] is paired with the Senator from Georgia, [Mr. 
Hitu.} If my colleague were here, he would vote “nay.” 

Mr. CONGER, (when Mr. Frerry’s name was called.) My col- 
league [Mr. Ferry] is paired, as I understand, with the Senator from 
Delaware, [Mr. SAULSBURY. ] 

Mr. HARRIS, (when his name was Fork On this question I am 
paired with the Senator from New York, [Mr. Conki1nG.] If he 
were here, I should vote “ yea.” 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia, (when his name was called.) I am paired 
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on this question with the Senator from Rhode Island, [Mr. ANTHONY. ] 
If he were here, I should vote “yea.” 

Mr. INGALLS, (when his name was called.) I am paired on this 
vote with the Senator from Texas, [Mr.Cokr.] If he were present, 
I should vote “ nay.” 

Mr. MILLER, (when Mr. KELLOGG’s name was called.) I desire to 
announce for to-day that the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. KELLOGG] 
is paired with the Senator from North Carolina, [Mr. Vancz.] 

Mr. MCPHERSON, (when his name was called.) I desire to state 
for the day that I am paired with my colleague, [Mr. SEWELL. ] 

Mr. MILLER, (when his name was called.) I am paired for the 
day with the Senator from Illinois, [Mr. Davis. ] 

Mr. PLATT, of New York, (when his name was called.) I am 
aired with the Senator from Mississippi, [Mr. LAMAR.] If he were 
ere, I should vote “ nay.” 

Mr. RANSOM, (when his name was pas I do not see the Sen- 

ator from Illinois [Mr. LoGAn] present, and I withhold my vote. 

Mr. SAUNDERS, (when his name was called.) On this question I 
am paired. with the Senator from Kentucky, [Mr. WiLt1aMs.] If he 
were here, I should vote “ nay.” 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin, (when Mr. SAwYER’s name was 
called.) My colleague [Mr. SAWYER] is paired with the Senator from 
West Virginia, [Mr. CAMDEN. ] 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. BURNSIDE, (after having voted in the negative.) I desire to 
withdraw my vote. I am paired with the Senator from Maryland, 
[Mr. GoRMAN.] It escaped my mind. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I desire to say for the day that I am paired with 
the Senator from Maine, [Mr. Fryr.] Were he here, he would vote 
“nay” and I should vote “‘ yea.” 

Mr. CAMDEN. I am paired with the Senator from Wisconsin, 
[Mr. SAWYER. ] 

Mr. FERRY. I am paired with the Senator from Delaware, [Mr. 
SAULSBURY.] Were he here, I should vote “ nay.” 

Mr. BLAIR. I wish to announce the pair of my colleague [Mr. 
ROLLINS] with the Senator from Florida, [Mr. JoNnEs. ] 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. I am paired with the Senator from New 
Hampshire, [Mr. Rotxrns.] If he were here, I should vote “yea.” 

Mr. INGALLS. My colleague [Mr. PLUMB] is paired with the 
Senator from Missouri, [Mr. VEsT. ] 

Mr. BECK. I believe the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. SAUNDERS] 
has announced that my colleague [Mr. WILLIAMS] is paired with him. 
I will not announce it any more to-day. 

Mr. FERRY. In my feo? with the Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
SAULSBURY] I reserved the right of voting if it was necessary to 
make a quorum. I find there is not a quorum voting now, and there- 
fore I vote “nay,” simply to complete the quorum, if possible. 

Mr. PLATT, of New York. I am paired, but in order to make a 
quorum I shall vote. I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. ALLISON. I am also paired with permission to vote in order 
to make a quorum, as I understand my pair. Therefore I vote “nay.” 

Mr. MILLER. I am paired, but can vote to make a quorum. I 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. HARRIS. I simply want to know why the vote is not an- 
nounced. 

Mr. BLAIR. There was no quorum. 

Mr. COCKRELL. That does not prevent the announcement. 

Mr. HARRIS. The rule provides that the result shall be announced 
when the roll-call is completed. 

The result was announced—yeas 17, nays 22; as follows: 





YEAS—17. 
Bayard, Farley, Jonas, Voorhees, 
Beck, George, Morgan, Walker. 
Brown, Hampton, Pendleton, es 
Butler, Jackson, Pugh, 
Call, Johnston, Slater, 

NAYS—22. 
Allison, Edgerton, Hoar, Morrill 
Blair, ‘erry, MeDill, Platt of Conn., 
Cameron of Pa., Hale, MeMillan, Platt of N. Y., 
Cameron of Wis., Harrison, Mahone, Sherman. 
Conger, Hawley, Miller, 

awes, Hill of Colorado, Mitchell, 
ABSENT—37. 

Anthony, Frye, Kellogg, Sawyer, 
Burnside, Gavland, Lamar, Sewall, 
Camden, Gorman, Lo Teller, 
Coe’ y Groome, MePherson, Vance, 
Coke, Grover, ey, Van Wyck, 
Con! y Harris, Plumb, Vest, 
Davis oF Illinois, Hill of Georgia, Ransom, Williams. 
Davis of W. Va., Ingalls, Rollins, 
Edmunds, Jones of Florida, Saulsbury, 
Fair, Jones of Nevada, Saunders, 


So the Senate refused to proceed to the consideration of executive 


business. 


Mr. HARRIS. I move to lay the resolution of the Senator from 


Massachusetts on the table. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of the 
Senator from Tennessee to lay the resolution on the table. [Putting 


the question.] The Chair is in doubt as to the result. 


Mr. BAYARD. I call for the yeas and nays. 








1881. 





The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. BURNSIDE, (when his name was called.) I announce for the 
3 4 that I am paired with the Senator from Maryland, [Mr. GORMAN. ] 
If he were here, I should vote “ nay.” 

Mr. CAMDEN, (when his name was called.) I announce again that 
I am paired with the Senator from Wisconsin, [Mr. SAwYER.] I make 
the announcement for the day. 

Mr. HARRIS, (when his name was called.) I am paired with the 
Senator from New York [Mr. CONKLING] upon all questions during 
his absence. I therefore decline to vote. I should vote “yea” if he 
were here. 4 
' Mr. HILL, of Georgia, (when his name was called.) I will an- 
nounce for the day that Iam paired with the Senator from Rhode 
Island, [Mr. ANTHONY.] If he were here, I should vote “ yea.” 

Mr. PLUMB, (when his name was called.) On this question I am 
paired with the Senator from Missouri, [Mr. VEST. ] 

The roll-call having been concluded, the result was announced— 
yeas 20, nays 22; as follows: 


YEAS—20. 
Bayard, Coke, Jobnston, Pugh, 
Beck, Farley, Jonas, Ransom, 
Brown, George, Lamar, Slater, 
Butler, Hampton, Morgan, Voorhees, 
Call, Jackson, Pendleton, Walker. 
NAYS—22. 
Blair, Ferry, Ingalls, Morrill 
Cameron of Pa., Hale, Logan Platt of Conn., 
Cameron of Wis., Harrison, MeDill, Platt of N. Y., 
Conger, Tiowrley, MeMillan, Sherman. 
awes, Hill o Colorado, Mahone, 
Edgerton, Hoar, Mitchell, 
ABSENT—34. 
Allison, Fair, Jones of Nevada, Sawyer, 
Anthony, Frye, Kellogg, Sewell, 
Burnside, Garland, McPherson, Teller, 
Camden, Gorman, Maxey, Vance, 
Cockrell, Groome, Miller, Van Wyck, 
Conkling, Grover, Plumb, Vest, 
Davis o ois, \ Ro : Williams. 
Davisof W. Va., Hill of Georgia, Saulsbary, 
Edmunds, Jones of Florida, Saunders, 


So the motion to lay the resolution on the table was not agreed to. 

Mr. MORRILL. Mr. President, until a very short time ago it was 
not my purpose to contribute anything to this debate, but the base- 
less charge of a corrupt bargain, so flippantly made, implies that the 
republican Senators must be one of the parties to that bargain. I 
should be sorry to know that even any democratic Senator had so poor 
an opinion of me that a denial of this charge was necessary; but I shall 
say thatso far as the vote of the Senator from Virginia was concerned, 
I understood in advance that it would be cast on our side without any 
conditions whatever. Whoever may believe otherwise of me or of 
my associates, I can only pity their credulity and scorn their measure 
of justice to political opponents. 

As for myself I should have been indifferent as to whether the offi- 
cers of the Senate were to be democratic or republican, if we had 
been asked as a matter of grace to retain the present incumbents 
until December next; but the principle now sought to be maintained 
and to which there is grave objection is, that they shall be retained 
against the will of the Senate and at all hazards, and that a dem- 
ocratic minority may, whenever it chooses to do so, by diligent abuse of 
the rules of this body, arrest the action of the Senate upon any ques- 
tion where the votes of that minority, if given and counted against 
it, would be wholly ineffectual, save to indicate the measure of their 
disapprobation. It is a practical suspension of the functions of the 
Senate at the will of any number of democratic Senators which may 
amount to not less than eight, that being one-fifth of a quorum, ard 
the number required to call the yeasand nays. Itis this eight-handed 
tyranny to which the Senate is called upon to surrender. It appears 
tome to be no less than a rank usurpation of the rights, privileges, and 
power of the Senate, and the doctrine, though now, as { think, incon- 
siderately pene by many eminent gentlemen of the opposition 
in rather violent if not intemperate speeches, will ultimately be 
crushed by the upper and nether millstones of the public judgment. 
It is fraught with danger to our institutions, and therefore it will not 
be tolerated by the people. The decision of the several States, from 
which there is no appeal, has reduced the democratic party from its 
recent position of the stronger party in the Senate to that of the 
weaker party, and a true adherence to the fundamental principles of 
democracy, as well as of republicanism, requires an honest, cheerful, 
and prompt acquiescence. 

Minorities under our constitutional forms of government, being 
outnumbered and lawfully defeated, must submit, or republican gov- 
ernment is a failure. Any other device or expedient, anything less, 
must degrade the great American Republic to the Tevel of less ad- 
vanced peoples where revolutions, conspiracies, and insurrections 
have become almost periodic and chronic. Here the minority has its 
full rights, with its voting power only limited by actual numbers, its 

copiousness in debate unrestricted ; but it would be preposterous, if 
it were not willfully and flagrantly wrong, for such a minority to in- 
sist upon the mastery, and say.to the Senate, you may do this, but 
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you shall not do that. What would Madison, or any of the states- 
men in the early days of the Republic, say to the attitude of the pres- 
ent democratic filibusters of the Senate? He and they would advise 
them that their action is indefensible, and that, if they hoped ever to 
be in any better position than that of the minority which they now 
hold, they would do better not to stamp upon their historical record 
in large type an example so reprehensible—possibly to return to 
plague the inventors, if republicans should ever be equally reckless 
of their constitutional duty. 

It is in vain to make the pretense that the democratic party of the 
Senate is not now in an impracticable and hopeless minority; and 
the hollowness of such a pretense is disclosed by the want of courage 
so long and repeatedly exhibited in the refusal to solve the question 
by a square and direct vote of the Senate. 

If there has been introduced into this debate something of bitter- 
ness and acrimony, matters which would better perhaps become other 
places than the Senate, the REcorp, I think, will show that the 
opposition side of the Senate are responsible for the introduction of 
that style of debate. The party which gives blows must expect to 
receive some in return. Something must be pardoned to the law of 
retaliation, which human nature is ever weak to resist. 

The political Brahmins of the democracy who hold all those who 
disagree with them as a lower caste, as much as they do those of a 
different color, and who claim a proprietary right to the “solid 
South,” and to its 188 democratic @ectoral votes, while recklessly 
assailing the republican party, have yet not infrequently admitted 
the unexampled prosperity of the country, though it has secured 
that prosperity for more than twenty years while so largely under 
republican rule. Another hopeful sign is to be seen in the sensitive- 
ness of democratic Senators as to democratic State repudiation, and 
their anxiety to apologize for and to diminish its apparent extent 
and amount. Most hopeful of all is the assertion of some southern 
Senators, which, if ounded, is still that tribnte which hypocrisy 
is said to pay to virtue, that nowhere else but in the South is there a 
free vote and a fair count, and then straightway do they thank God 
that they are not like other men, much less like those of Massachusetts 
or even of Rhode Island. They are, as they declare, the true friends 
of the colored race, although they deluged their land in blood to keep 
that race and their descendants forever in bondage; and we are 
further notified that the -— which proclaimed freedom and citi- 
zenship throughout the land no ere penesncene confidence of that 
enfranchised colored phalanx which is to add forty votes in Congress 
to the “solid South.” Democratic Senators would seem just now to 
have stolen republican clothes, and I hope they will not doff the gar- 
ments when they return home. 

We do not seek to diminish the lawful political power of any sec- 
tion of the country, but we do say, when you have all that in its 
fullest measure, we will not consent to have it transcended in any 
quarter, here or elsewhere, by counting a minority as more potential 
than the majority. 

Mr. President, I should not have added anything to the length of 
this debate if it had not been for the introduction of what appears to 
me a new feature in the debates and usages of the Senate, and I refer 
to the combined attack of democratic Senators upon a single Senator 
who has just taken his seat in this body. If that Senator comes here 
with any less title to exercise his free-will, with any less of absolute 
personal independence, or with less right to be guided in all of his 
political and official actions by his own pone and conscience, 
than any other Senator, I must confess that 1 have been unable to 
comprehend wherein his inferiority is tobe found. And yet Senators 
come here daily with all their partisan artillery and small-arms, loaded 
to the muzzle with invectives and innuendoes, which are discharged 
with great noise at the devoted head of the new Senator from Virginia, 
and all because that Senator, elected in opposition to the democratic 
party and without its help, has not felt it to be his duty to supply 
one vote, that paramount need of the democratic party of the Senate 
at the present moment, with which to maintain its control of the 
offices of the Senate. 

I am not about to make any defense of the Senator from Virginia; 
he needs none; and if he ever does need any he seems quite able to 
defend himself, although it does not appear to me quite chivalrous 
on the part of thirty-seven honorable Senators to strike all together 
at one of our fellow-members; but I must protest ant the right 
of one Senator, or of any number of Senators, to call any other Sen- 
ator to account for the votes he may choose to give here upon any 
question. Whatever may have been done elsewhere to cause the 
coinage of that brutal word, bulldozing—and I ask pardon for using 
it—Senators are not likely to be bulldozed. Their votes will be free, 
and they must be fairly counted. 

One Senator, with his State behind him as his responsible backer, 
is the peer of any other Senator, whether choosing to vote with the 
party of the administration, or with the os or to oscillate in 
the air as an independent. The bigotry and su ition of the broad- 
brim democracy in adhering to the old clothes that covered the naked- 
ness of their party in ages gone by, such as the resolutions of 1798, the 
gun-boat navy, vetoes of internal improvement, and the secession 
mania and slavery propagandism of Calhoun, must give way to prin- 
ciples and policies more in harmony with the progrees of the age, and 
no proscription or social ostracism, and no hue and cry to shoot down 
the deserters who leap out of the ruts of the democratic party, will 
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long hinder earnest and thoughtful men,—who are turning their atten- 
tion to the development of the great material interests of the country 
and the moral and intellectual elevation of the people in every part 
of the land,—from leaving that party whose success paralyzes enter- 
prise and inspires business men with dread, whose guiding principle 
appears to be opposition to the measures of some other party, and 
whose rallying political watchword continues to be, to the victors be- 
long the spoils. 

Let me say that the unprovoked and fierce warfare upon the new 
Senator from Virginia, intended to destroy him, will in my opinion 
have directly the contrary effect. The American people love fair 
play, and they will not suffer any one to be overwhelmed by mere 
clamor. Those who come here renouncing Bourbonism will be wel- 
comed whether they come from the Old Dominion of the New or the 
Old World. In saying this I do not propose to connect myself with 
either of the anti-debt-paying parties of Virginia. Neither of them, 
as I think, are up to the standard of right, and West Virginia is quite 
as much a delinquent as the “‘mother of States.” The honor of States 
isaStateright. Letthem guardit. The political and personal griev- 
ance is that, whereas the Senator from Virginia voted for Hancock, 
and was once a democrat, he isso no longer. If he really belonged 
to their household of faith, why did they move heaven and earth, to 
say nothing about a nameless place, to defeat him when he was a can- 
didate for Renter? Mr. President, nobody knew better than the so- 
called Bourbon democracy (and I copy words best known in Virginia) 
that the Senator from Virginia “ went out from them because he was not 
of them.” Ask Randallor Hewitt. Ask Barnum, to whom the Sena- 
tor from Virginia might well have said: 

“ Fair sir, you spit on me on Wednesday last ; 
You spurn’d me such a day; another time 
You call’d me—dog ; and for these courtesies 
I'll lend you”’—nothing! 

But in the present case suppose for a moment that the Senator from 
Virginia had changed his party relations, even unexpectedly changed 
them, would that be any crime? Such examples are very numerous 
among members of all parties. Among others, Bell, of Tennessee; 
Sumner and Banks, of Massachusetts, and Dixon, of Connecticut. 

The democratic party have had some experience in trying the lash 
over the backs of some of their associates for presuming to differ upon 
any points in their constantly shifting quadrennial platforms, but 
that experience does not appear to have taught them forbearance or 
greater wisdom. 

Henry A. Wise, a name as much distinguished as any other in Vir- 
ginia within the last half century, was elected to the House of Rep- 
resentatives in 1833 as a Jackson democrat, and yet from the outset 
he opposed the leading measures of President Jackson; and, while 
he served until 1844, he was for the last six or seven years one of the 
brightest ornaments of the whig party. Then, joining the Tyler 
guard, of which Caleb Cushing was one, he relapsed, becoming a 
“Tippecanoe and Tyler too” sort of a democrat, and was sent by 
President Tyler as minister to Brazil. Did anybody charge that a 
bargain had been made with Mr. Wise? Nevertheless the question 
of what party he would help or hinder from the very beginning to 
the end was as much the subject of democratic speculation and 
anxiety as has been that of the junior Senator from Virginia. The 
offense of Mr. Wise did not prove es for the democrats 
afterward made him governor; and I have no doubt they would do 
equally well by Senator MAHONE to-morrow if he would only consent. 

John P. Hale was elected as a democrat from New Hampshire to 
the Twenty-eighth Congress and renominated for the Twenty-ninth, 
but his views concerning the annexation of Texas not being on the 
key-note of the democratic leaders, another candidate was presented 
and there was no choice. The Legislature of the State soon after, or 
in 1846, elected Mr. Hale to the Senate, where he served many years, 
a constant thorn to those who had attempted to consign him to Cov- 
entry. The democratic party was never supposed to have added 
much to its political capital by its ostracism and warfare upon Mr. 
Hale. It remains to be seen how much they will gain by abuse of 
those who will not acknowledge perpetual allegiance to its chieftains. 

Calhoun is another conspicuous example among American states- 
men of those who have found “reasons as plenty as blackberries” for 
leaving one party and joining another. Mr. Calhoun entered the House 
of Representatives in 1811, and next to Henry Clay was the leader of 
the war party in 1812. He was the author of the protective tariff of 
1816, and became Secretary of War under President Monroe, serving 
in the same Cabinet with John Quincy Adams. He was elected Vice- 
President, serving during the term of President Adams, from 1825 to 
1829. But he then left Clay and Adams and joined his political fort- 
unes to those of General Jackson, and was again elected Vice-Presi- 
dent, serving until he quarreled with Jackson, and resigned in 1832. 
In 1829 he persuaded the Legislature of South Carolina to pass the 
historically notorious resolution “that any State in the Union might 
annul an act of the Federal Government.” Thereupon General Jack- 
son used such energetic and effectual measures to nullify South Caro- 
lina nullification that Mr. Calhoun left the Jacksonian democracy, 
resigned the Vice-Presidency, and having been elected to the Senate, 
acted with the opposition through the remainder of the first and 
through all of the second term of General Jackson. He introduced 
the bill for the recharter of the United States Bank in 1816, and again 
in 1834 a bill to extend the charter for twelve years, but in 1837 he 
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appeared as the adversary of the bank; and about this time, ay 
reached the conclusion that a victory on the part of the whigs woul 
“not inure to the benefit” of the South, he once more changed his 
party relations by working harmoniously with the democratic party. 
Often stripped of some public influence, he yet never failed, turn 
which way he would, to secure the devotion of his own State to his 
political fortunes. Time has annihilated his later theories, but will 
never wholly destroy his greatness, for he was intellectually a tower 
of strength to whatever party that gained his alliance. 

John Quincy Adams was elected as a federalist to the United States 
Senate from Massachusetts, and served from 1803 until 1808, when he 
was defeated and resigned, but he turned out to be so much of a dem- 
ocrat as to be appointed by a democratic administration as minister to 
Russia, and held that position from 1809 until 1814, and then became 
a member of the Cabinet, along with Mr. Calhoun, under Mr. Monroe 
from 1817 to 1825. After being President, he was elected in 1833 to 
the House of Representatives as a whig. In these changes it has never 
been imputed to him that he brought disgrace upon his State. The 
only charge of bargain ever made was touching his appointment of 
Henry Clay as Secretary of State, and the Senator from Kentucky 
(Mr. Beck] knows that charge was most foul and should have been 
repented of in dust and ashes, for the Senator from Kentucky was a 
devoted follower like myself of Henry Clay long after thatdate. Let 
me tell the Senator from Kentucky that the embryo charges made by 
those who are “ willing to wound, yet afraid to strike” the Senator 
from Virginia, and which are to come forth full-fledged on the hus- 
—_ in Virginia, are in my judgment as unfounded and calumnious 
as those which excited the indignation of the Senator from Kentucky, 

and mine, when made against Henry Clay. 

Hannibal Hamlin was a democratic Representative from Maine in 
the Twenty-eighth and Twenty-ninth Congresses, and elected to the 
Senate in 1848 and re-elected in 1851 as ademocrat. Before his term 
expired he renounced (June 12, 1856,) all adherence to the democratic 
party, and ever since has been a leading member of the republican 
party ; but no man has ever left the Senate with more of the cordial 
respect and esteem of his fellow-Senators of all parties than Senator 
Hamlin possessed when he bid adieu to the Senate on the 4th of 
March last. 

Like Mr. Burke, when he became alienated from his constituents at 
Bristol by his advocacy of the claims of the Roman Catholics, Mr. 
Hamlin was astatesman ready to proclaim and maintain the doctrine 
of the independence of parliamentary representatives, or that they 
were not mere machines to vote for measures approved by their con- 
stituencies simply and alone for that reason, but were men and think- 
ers chosen by them to calmly consider and legislate for the good of 
the Commonwealth. The State of Maine followed the teachings of 
Mr. Hamlin as steadily as South Carolina followed Mr. Calhoun. 

Having referred to Mr. Burke let me add that he separated him- 
self in 1791 from Mr. Fox and the —_ party of Great Britain on the 
question of the French revolution, and was rewarded by his sover- 
eign with various pensions amounting to nearly twenty thousand 
dollars per annum; but did any one ever suggest that there was a 
noe ove and that Burke, the brightest intellect of his age, had been 

ought? 

The republican party itself has had some of its members after long 
service here fall from grace, as was proved by theiraction against us, 
but they were never dealt with as outlaws, and they retained all the 
— and received all the courtesies due to Senators. It may be 
added that we never felt that the States which they represented were 
so weak and tottering in the republican faith as Virginia in theeyes 
of some Senators appears to be in the democratic faith, or that they 
were likely to be lost in consequence, unless every republican Senator 
gave all his time and attention to their rescue. Mr. Doolittle, elected 
as a republican from Wisconsin, and in 1863 re-elected as such, was 
found long before his term expired doing the tough work of the dem- 
ocratic party, and has been doing it I suppose ever since. 

Another eminent gentleman, Mr. Trnmbull, was elected to Congress 
as a democrat, and the same year, 1855, he was elected to the Senate, 
but he voted steadily with the republicans and was twice re-elected. 
as arepublican. Yet before the expiration of his third term his dem- 
ocratic proclivities rose to the surface and became so prominent that 
his friends refused to be comforted because he was not selected as the 
democratic candidate for the Presidency in 1872 or in 1876. No one 
charges that the Illinois Senator joined the democratic party with the 
promise of reward, and yet presidential prizes have often tempted the 
best of men. 

Neither of the Senators mentioned were tabooed because they had 
left the republicans, nor were they refused pairs because they had not 
publicly declared whether they were democrats or republicans. 

Horace Greeley had but few points of agreement with the demo- 
cratic party, and still that party nominated and accepted him with 
great enthusiasm in 1872 as their candidate for the Presidency, in 
order to break down the republican party, notwithstanding Mr. 
Greeley was in the habit of declaring that “ while he would not say 
every democrat was a horse-thief, it was still true that every horse- 
thief was a democrat.” Even after this they loved Horace as a man 
and a brother. A 

The perpetuity of the solid South will not be secured by hunting 
down the Senator from Virginia, but the stones which are being 
hurled in that direction will fall harmless at his feet and form a mon- 
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umental pile upon which he will stand with greater dignity and with 
greater power to proclaim the gospel of independence, a free ballot 
and a fair count—a — akin to that first announced by Jefferson 
in the immortal Declaration of Independence, “ that all men are cre- 
ated equal; that they are endowed by their Creator with certain 
inalienable rights; that among these are life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness.” Instead of making him a pariah among his own 

eople, his mission will have been greatly magnified by the battalions 
bis political enemies have felt it to be necessary to array against him, 
and in Virginia he is henceforth most likely fated to be a trusted and 
heroic leader. 

I have endeavored frankly to give my opinion mainly on two 
points. First, upon the attitude of the democratic Senators as ob- 
structionists in preventing the free and lawful action of the Senate, 
and in this attitude there can be no doubt they are clearly and wholly 
wrong. And, second, upon the character of the personal warfare 
upon a member of this body, claiming as I do the right of every Sen- 
ator to control his own vote, and that any criticism upon the motives 
governing that vote is inexcusable. I have regretted to see what 
appears to me a lack of Senatorial courtesy, so much esteemed here, 
where no man ever has been or ever can be disgraced for his personal 
independence or for courage to act up to his real convictions. 

(A message in writing was received from the President of the United 
States by Mr. O. L. PRUDEN, one of his ‘secretaries. } 

Mr. BECK. While I have listened carefully to the speech just 
made by the Senator from Vermont [Mr. MorRILL] I did not quite 
catch it all, There are some ideas in it that I like. He affirmed 
the right of each Senator to vote as he pleases and not to be called 
to account for any vote he may see fit to give; and I concur in his 
further statement that there can be no bulldozing in this Senate, as 
each Senator is the peer of every other and is responsible to his con- 
stituents for whatever he may see fit to do. All that class of ideas 
which I thought I heard announced with emphasis meet my unquali- 
fied approval; and it ill becomes gentlemen on the other side who are 
making these admissions to rise here day after day and charge us 
with being guilty of revolution, treason, and everything that is vile 
because we are casting our votes in strict accordance with the rules 
of the Senate, and under those rules for what we think will redound 
to the best interests of the country. 

There has not been a speech made on the other side by any dis- 
tinguished gentleman that has not ding-donged into the ears of the 
country that we are guilty of all sorts of wrong and outrages by 
steadily refusing to do what you want us to do. It seems to me that 
the continued repetition of these charges will not strengthen them 
before the country, nor will they tend to convince or to convert us. 
Our constituents thoroughly understand that we think we have good 
reasons for not following the dictation of your caucus by a disorgan- 
ization of the Senate and reorganizing it to suit you, but that we are 
tight in demanding that you shall proceed with the business of the 
Senate, according to the call of the President. He brought us here 
to consider sich communications relative to the public interest as he 
might see fit to send to us; they come to us every day ; one was laid 
on our table this morning; over three hundred nominations and four 
or five treaties are pending before us, and you say, forsooth, that 
because you cannot make us do what you want, and make us disor- 
ganize the Senate and then reorganize it to suit your purposes, you 
will not do se but scold and abuse us. I am not going to make 
any attack upon the motives of Senators; I shall attend to these 
things when [ go before my own constituents or the people else- 
where; nor do I intend to say ae that may get me into a pez- 
sonal controversy on this floor. en the distinguished statesman 
and soldier from Rhode Island [Mr. BuRNsIDE] marched to the front 
the other day and announced that statements or intimations which 
had been made must stop, that they were false, false, false, I knew 
it was time to be very careful. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The Senator will allow me to ask hima question 
in the line of parliamentary inquiry not for the purpose of contro- 
‘versy. 

Mr. BECK. Very well. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I will ask the Senator whether he thinks any 
party is justified in resorting to dilatory proceedings in the ordinary 
course of legislative business merely to defeat a measure or to pre- 
— majority from passing a measure, an ordinary bill for in- 
stance 

Mr. BECK. I will answer theSenator. If any party believe—and 
I am not now going to express my belief as to the pending proposi- 
tion—that a great wrong is to be wg sees or that the course the 
other party desire them to pursue is detrimental to the public good, 
then they have a right to resort to dilatory motions. T naneied to 
them in the House of Representatives, I remember, once for nearly 
forty-eight hours to prevent the passage of the force bill. Ithought 
that course was ve because I was seeking to prevent the passage 
of what I regarded as a bad and dangerous law. Now what our mo- 
tives for resorting to dilatory motions, you call them dilatory mo- 
tions at the present time, are, is for ourselves. We are responsible 
only to our constituents. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I will ask another question. Then the Senator, 
I understand, admits that ordinarily it would not be right to resort 
to dilatory motions by a minority, but that for extraordinary reasons, 

as in the case of the force bill—— . . 


Mr. BECK. Iwill answerin this way: whether it is right or wrong 
is for the Senator himself who casts his vote to determine; and if he 
is within the rules, it is neitherright nor courteous, in my judgment, 
for Senators on the other side to say that he is seeking to revolutionize 
the Government or that he is guilty of treason for voting as the rules 
of the Senate allow him to vote, or for making propositions authorized 
by the rules. 

Mr. SHERMAN. One more question. I should like to ask the 
Senator whether he does not know as a matter of parliamentary law 
that it is within the power of any fifteen Senators here to prevent 
the passage of any bill, any measure that may be deemed proper to 
be passed by the majority ? 

Mr. BECK. In answer to that I would say that I do know that it 
is within the power of any eight Senators when only a quorum is 
— the one-fifth of a quorum, one-fifth of the members present 

y calling the yeas and nays and resorting to dilatory motions, to 
prevent the passage of any measure; and we have avowed, for good 
or bad reasons, that is our business, that we intend to prevent 

ou from ee izing the Senate and reorganizing it as your caucus 
as ordered ; if we are wrong in so doing we are responsible for that 
wrong. Is that a satisfactory answer? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Just one more question, and I am done. 

Mr. BECK. Let me answer more fully, if the Senator pleases. It 
is because I know that you cannot consummate your purposes without 
our aid,and because I know the distinguished Senator from Ohio 
knows that; and as we have avowed it, and taken the responsibility 
of it, that I have been amazed at the course of gentlemen on the other 
side who are responsible for the legislation of the country, whose 
President has sent us over three hundred nominations, who says that 
he cannot see to it that the laws are faithfully executed unless he is 
allowed to have his nominations confirmed. The fact that gentlemen 
on the other side do not go into executive session and consider that 
business amazes us. They will not consider these nominations ; they 
block the wheels of government and prevent the President from see- 
ing that the laws are properly executed. This, I repeat, is amazing 
to me and, I hope I may be pardoned for saying, seems silly in the 
extreme. 

I have seen spoilt children refuse to eat bread and butter because 
they could not get sugar on it; I have seen them whine and cry over 
it and declare they would never eat the bread and butter, that they 
would starve first. You ogee know the nominations are all of 
your own party friends; all the places belong to you; every appoint- 
ment that is made is made perhaps at the suggestion of the Senator 
from Ohio or other Senators on that side. No democrat is appointed. 
None so far as I know has been recommended by any of us. Whyis 
it that you will not accomplish all that you need substantially, get 
as I said all the bread and butter—for it is all yours, none of it is 
ours—why is it that you persist in behaving, if I may be allowed to 
say it, like spoiled children and will not take the substantial good 
as freely offered unless you can get sugar and all? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Now I want to ask another question. I have 
asked two, and I have got answers. I wish to see if I understand 
the answers. I asked the Senator from Kentucky whether he thought 
it was right to resort to dilatory motions by a minority on an ordi- 
nary matter of legislation, and he said no. 

Mr. BECK. I have not said no; I-beg pardon. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Let me go on. He says no; that the minority 
have the power to determine whether the case is extraordinary. 
Then I ask him whether a minority of fifteen may not in this way 
stop the wheels of government and prevent the passage of any meas- 
ure? Hesays yes, and a minority of eight might do it, but they must 
determine the occasion for it. Now, let me ask him the other ques- 
tion whether when a minority does make the determination to take 
this course that is not revolutionary, tending to revolution, and if 
carried out compels the majority to abandon its purpose to pass a 
law or do whatever it desires to do. 

Mr. BECK. Mr. President, I donot regard anything as revolution- 
ary that is done within the rules of the Senate. Doing nothing only 
leaves things as they are. If a Senator, or a number of Senators, so 
trifle with their constituents and with the general legislation of the 
country as to show that they intend to block the wheels of govern- 
ment, or intend to consummate any fraud, or to do any corrupt act, 
or have any bad motive in their conduct, then we assume that their 
constituents have sense enough to keep them at home and send bet- 
ter men to fill their places. If the Senator from Ohio thinks that 
our conduct in this regard is of such a character as that, he and his 
party will take great pains to expose our bad conduct to our constit- 
uents, and either have men of his party sent to fill the places we now 
occupy, or induce our constituents to send better men of our party to 
fill our places. We have taken the responsibility of this; we avow 
it. No harm can come from non-action. We have said to you from 
the beginning, we will proceed to the consideration of executive 
business ; we will enable the President to see that the laws are faith- 
fully executed; we will fill your Supreme and circuit courts, indeed 
all the great offices, with your party friends. While in power under 
the last administration or under this, although there was hardly a 
man of our party that I know of who sought to obtain office under 
either of them, we have never sought to block the wheels of govern- 
ment, we never sought to delay or embarrass the President in fillin 

any of his appointments, All the embarrassment that he has 
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has been from his own party friends. Our past conduct is the high- 
est evidence that we intend nothing revolutionary or dangerous in 
our present action, and it is absurd to charge that we do. 

We have never cared about your personal or political quarrels and 
squabbles among yourselves; we have never inquired whether the 
appointment of one man or another would aid this particular states- 
man or politician, call him what you will, or that particular politician. 
We have cared nothing about the personal wranglings of the Sena- 
tors on the other side. We have pursued the policy that Mr. Jeffer- 
son said should alone be pursued, to simply ask the question, is the 
man whom the President has nominated honest, is he faithful, is he 
capable; and if so we have sustained the republican President. We 
may have differed with him, of course,and that we propose to do 
whenever he sends us men who lack the qualities we demand in pub- 
lic officials. : 

All we have been asking you to do is to sustain. the President you 
yourselves elected, to sustain the administration for which you are 
responsible. In all matters necessary to carry on the Government, all 
that the President has called us together for, all that made this execu- 
tive session necessary or possible, you have found us in the forefront 
ready to stand by ae in everything, and we willto the end. But you 
deliberately abandon that duty and try to do what you admit never 
was done before from the foundation of the Government to the pres- 
ent time, except in a solitary instance in 1853 when it was done to 
get clear of an officer against whom charges were made. As the hon- 
orable Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] well knows, for he was a 
member of that remarkable Congress in 1861, when men were there 
who were suspected of disloyalty and charged with it, even they were 
allowed to remain, and the officers of the Senate during all that exec- 
utive session were retained because the traditions of the Government 
were against their removal in executive session, and they remained 
until the session was called in July. 

When you ask us to abandon all these traditions, to leave all the 
public business untouched, to disregard the pending treaties, to pay 
no attention to public interests or to allow the offices to be filled that 
are necessary to carry on the Government, we for reasons satisfactory 
to ourselves decline to follow you; and we refuse to obey the orders 
your caucus have put upon you, for many of you do not like this work 
very much yourselves, in my opinion. There ought to be a becoming 
modesty, let me suggest to Senators on the other side. AsI said a 
little while ago, I am going to be very careful. After what I heard 
the other day from the Senator from Rhode Island, I cannot afford to 
get into a fight, and if I did, and should happen to shoot one of the 
gentlemen on the other side, I would be guilty of high treason by 
breaking up the constitutional majority of the Senate. Then you 
would all haveto give up your committee-rooms and clerks, and aban- 
don your resolutions. [I would be worse than Benedict Arnold or 
Aaron Burr or any other sinner in the estimation of these gentlemen 
after they had lost all they filibustered so long and vigorously to 
obtain. J am not going to doit, and I hope no gentleman on this side 
will attempt it; but it would seem to me that when the Senate is 
equally divided, when you know that if every man you have was pres- 
ent you have only thirty-eight, while thirty-nine is a quorum of the 
Senate, there can of course be no constitutional majority that is not 
a constitutional quorum, it is absurd to say that there can, you know 
that without our positive help and vote you cannot carry out or pass 
these resolutions at all ; and when you know, furthermore, as the Sen- 
ator from Ohio has just said—— 

Mr. HOAR. May I ask the Senator a question ? 

Mr. BECK. I would rather not now. 

Mr. HOAR. On this point? 

Mr. BECK. The Senator from Ohio is dealing with me now and I 
am trying to convert him if Ican. He is worth converting. I can- 
not convert the Senator from Massachusetts, he knows that a there 
is hope for the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. HOAR. If the Senator declines—— 

Mr. BECK. I cannot convert you, but I mean to be perfectly re- 
spectful. I beg the Senator’s pardon and I will answer him any 
question he may ask if I can. 

Mr. HOAR. I donot propose to have any question of courtesy with 
the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. BECK. Not at all, and I yield. 

Mr. HOAR. I understand that the question whether I am cour- 
teous to any Senator depends entirely on the respect I have for my 
own character and I suppose that is the understanding of the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky. I do not desire to be discourteous to him. 

Mr. BECK. I know that. 

Mr. HOAR. I propose courteously to ask leave to put a question. 
The Senator says that he will not aid in doing this, that, or the other. 
Does the Senator understand that it is aiding to do an act against 
which he votes, against which he speaks, which he opposes by all 
the methods pens in the Constitution? We do not ask the 
Senator to aid us to elect Mr. A Bor Mr.C D. We only ask that 
when the Senate, as the Constitution prescribes, voting either by a 
majority of Senators or by an equal number with the Vice-President, 
vote that that business shall be done, he shall not keep moving, to 
adjourn and calling the yeas and nays and taking up 7: time pre- 
venting the Senate’s action in expressing its opinion and will. Now 
the question which I desire to ask the Senator is indicated by the 
point: Does he think he and his associates corrrectly use the phrase 
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“ aiding in doing an act” when of course if they vote upon my col- 
league’s resolution they will vote against it, and if they speak on my 
col sages resolution they will speak against it? 

Mr. BECK. We have endeavored to meet the proposition of the 
Senator from Massachusetts by other parliamentary propositions. 
The Chair has decided that each proposition we have made was in 
order, and we expect to make no propositions that are not in order. 
If they are in order they are of equal dignity with the proposition 
made by the Senator from Massachusetts, and have precedence under 
the rules over the proposition that he makes. Having precedence 
over his proposition and we having seen fit to make them, we cer- 
tainly cannot be guilty of revolution or treason or anything else by 
antagonizing that proposition with other proper parliamentary prop- 
ositions, as we have done and propose to continue to do. 

But the other view that I was taking in answering the Senator from 
Ohio was, that if we were to behave as badly as it was admitted in 
the closing hours or days of the last session of Congress the distin- 
guished gentlemen on the other side behaved when they folded their 
arms and refused to vote at all, which they claimed was their con- 
stitutional right, and they did not seem to think they were guilty of 
either revolution or treason, although Congress was expiring and all 
the nominations would fail forever so far as that Congress was con- 
cerned—if we were to pursue that course, which we have not pur- 
sued, if we were to follow that-example, then your thirty-eight, as I 
was endeavoring to show, would not be a constitutional quorum, and 
the Vice-President not being a Senator could not help you, and with- 
out a constitutional quorum there could be no constitutional ma- 
jority. Idid not say we were going to pursue that course, but we 
have the same power to do it that gentlemen on the other side had at 
the close of the last session of Congress. 

Mr. BLAIR. May I ask the Senator a question ? 

Mr. BECK. If you will allow me to make a remark first I will 
then yield. 

Mr. BLAIR. It is a question for information. 

Mr. BECK. I will answer the question of the Senator from New 
Hampshire, and before any other Senator rises I will announce in 
advance that I shall not answer any other Senator, because I ex- 
pected to have taken my seat long ago. I did not rise to make a 
speech, only to protest against this continual scolding. The Senator 
from Ohio in a very good-natured way asked me certain questions, 
which I have endeavored to answer as fairly as I knew how. Now I 
will answer your question. 

. BL . Mine is rather one in reference to the proper con- 
struction of the rules than anything else, and I ask it of the Senator 
from Kentucky, as an old parliamentarian, as I would ask it of a 
Senator from my own side of the House if one were now speaking. 
It seems to be assumed in the remarks of the honorable Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. MorrILL] and in the remarks of various other Sena- 
tors, that the operations of the Government, so far as the progress 
of business in the Senate is concerned, are at the mercy of one-fifth 
of the number of Senators present, there being a quorum present; 
and therefore there being only a quorum, they are at the mercy of a 
minority of eight, who can call the yeas and nays. The point which 
I raise and in regard to which I ask information is this: Whether 
really ages the principle asserted by the Senators upon the other 
side, and in conformity to it, in the transaction of public business 
here now, the Senate is not at the mercy of any single member, any 
one member who chooses to alternate with these dilatory motions and 
to ask a vote? I understand that any single member has a right to 
make a dilatory motion, (that we see illustrated every day,) and the 
vote is taken in accordance with his motion. It takes one-fifth of 
the number present to require the yeas and nays; but the alternation 
of motions and taking the result by a division or by a viva voce vote 
vests in each individual by virtue of his membership of the Senate. 
It is perfectly plain, if my impression is correct, and I ask the hon- 
orable Senator for his upon that subject, that, upon the theory under 
which the minority are acting at the present time, a minority of one 
can indefinitely, can forever, destroy the power of the Senate to 
transact business. The alternation would come with a little more 
frequency ; that is all the difference there would be between a case 
where a single individual insists upon making these motions and 
taking a viva voce vote or a vote by a division and where the voting is 
done by yeas and nays. I ask the Senator, then, if it is not as pos- 
sible under the rules for one man to clog the wheels of government 
and to destroy the existence of this nation under its present Consti- 
tution, as much under the power of one individual to do it as of one- 
fifth of a quorum, or of any number greater or less than a quorum ; 
and if he feels justified in doing it, cannot that one man break up 
the Government ? 

Mr. BECK. I think the Senator will find when he looks at the 
Recorp that he has made nearly as long a speech as I have. Really 
I hardly know how to answer his question except to say that when- 
ever a quorum is not present no business can be transacted, and the 
only way to develop a quorum, if the Presiding Officer should declare 
that a majority had carried a motion, would be by calling the yeas and 
nays. It takes one-fifth of those present to call the yeas and nays; 
but if there is no quorum voting and one man objects to the matter 
being declared carried because there is no quorum, and the Presiding 
Officer declares there is no quorum voting, that one man can do just 
as well as the one-fifth of the members present. 
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Mr. BLAIR. The Senator, I see, does not understand my question. 
I made it ws P so long as to confuse him. ~ 

Mr. BECK. confess that is true. , 

Mr. BLAIR. The question is whether one single man who may 
conceive it to be his duty cannot alternate these dilatory motions 
perpetually, and so destroy the Government, the vete not being taken 
by yeas and nays, but viva voce? 3 TEN Be 

Mr. BECK. Ido not suppose that is possible, and if it is so it is 
one of the improbable things that never happens. But there is this 
about it: whatever rights any Senator has under the rules it can 
neither be treasonable nor revolutionary to exercise those rights. 
Therefore, until the rules are changed—— 

Mr. BLAIR. The Senator will bear me out, I have not charged any- 
thing like treason or revolution in the conduct of Senators on the 
other side. 

Mr. BECK. I am glad to hear that. r 

Mr. BLAIR. I think the question whether conduct is treasonable 
or revolutionary depends upon the character of the measure which 
they advocate or oppose, the motive with which they do it, and the 
probable consequences. 

Mr. BECK. That is precisely right. 

Mr. BLAIR. That is my view in regard to it, although I am sorry 
to disagree with abler men than myself upon my own side of the 
Chamber. But conceiving it to be his duty to do precisely what the 
entire minority are doing at present, cannot one single man, by alter- 
nating these dilatory motions and asking for a viva voce vote, abso- 
lutely prevent any business whatever from being transacted by the 
Senate for all time to come, provided he lives so long and remains a 
member ? 

Mr. BECK. Perhaps he can. 

Mr. BLAIR. I wish the Senator’s opinion upon that as a parlia- 
mentary question, for I do not think that these speeches on our side 
that we are at the mercy of one-fifth of a quorum really represent the 
entire truth in the matter. I am a new member and I should like 
the opinion of the Senator as a very old parliamentarian in both 
branches of Congress as to whether I am correct in my view of the 
rules. 

Mr. BECK. I will leave some of the better parliamentarians to 
answer that. It is a thing that has never happened and I think 
never will happen. 

Mr. BLAIR. If the Senator cannot answer the question, I will ask 
somebody else some time who perhaps may know. 

Mr. BECK. Idonot like to confess, but the truth is, as the major- 
ity on this side of the Senate and perhaps on the other know, the 
Senator could hardly have put a parliamentary question to a Senator 
who knows less about parliamentary rules than I do. 

Mr. BLAIR. I certainly cannot agree with the Senator. 

Mr. BECK. I never go into those questions. 

Mr. BLAIR. Although not an old member I have been reasonably 
closely observing of the character and qualifications of those with 
whom I have come in contact, and I thought the Senator from Ken- 
tucky knew more about this than any other member of the Senate, 
so that I am not to be shaken in my opinion by the fact that he does 
not answer this particular question. 

Mr. BECK. The Senator from New Hampshire stated, and stated 
very well, that whether our conduct was revolutionary or otherwise 
depended very much upon the character of legislation that the party 
was seeking to oppose, very much upon the motive with which they 
oppose it, and of course the responsibility for their act falls upon the 
persons who do oppose any proposition. When interrupted I was 
proceeding to say (and that is about all I desire to say in addition to 
what I have said) that it is a conceded fact in this struggle that it 
is not nece! to remove the present officers of the Senate and to 
install others in their places for anes of transacting public 
business. It is a conceded fact on sides that the Senate is now 
fully and efficiently organized; the committees are organized; every 
part of the machinery of the Senate is in its proper place, and all 
of the officers are competent and faithful and are performing their 
duties well. Therefore we are not by opposing the resolution of the 
Senator from Massachusetts obstructing any public business, and 
therein we are not guilty of any revolutionary act. As to our mo- 
tives in doing it, we have avowed that that responsibility must fall 
upon ourselves; but we insist that we are obstructing no public busi- 
ness ; there is no necessity—the country know it, if you do not admit 
it—for doing what you are attempting to do; we are willing to go 
on with what is known and acknowledged to be necessary. Further- 
more, I will say that you all know that you can now go into execu- 
tive session, if you like, refer all the executive nominations to com- 
mittees, pass upon such as there is no objection to, let the nominees 
who are here suspended go home and attend to their business, give 
their bonds, get their commissions, and ge to work; that done, you 
can come back here into open session and carry on this wrangle just 
as efficiently as you are doing now, if you think it wise or politic to 
do it. It is absolutely silly for you to continue to go on as you have 
been doing. 

That is what amazes me, why intelligent gentlemen charged with 
the responsibility of important public business, when they know 
they cannot do what they are trying to do here, when they have tried 
it for a month and are forced to admit that they cannot do it, do not 
do what they know they can do, what they know is important to 


be done, instead of seeking to do what they admit is not important, 
and for doing which the country will be no better off if they carry 
it out, because we have tried and faithfal men in these places now. 
If the purpose is simply to let the people see how stubborn, how ugly, 
how mean, if you like, we are, they understand all that now, and no 
amount of ding-dong or scolding will make it any stronger or make 
them understand it any better ; you are simply exposing yourselves 
by keeping up this farce any en The people of the country un- 
derstand all these things perfectly; they believe that you have con- 
troversies and bickerings among yourselves about nominations, that 
you do not care to take the responsibility of exposing. I do not know 
gape you have or not; I am not in the confidence of the other 
side. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Why not, then, test it by acting on the pending 
resolution, and in ten minutes you can develop the differences ? 

Mr. BECK. You may try it again when you have done the public 
work. Then you can come back and we will argue with you as long 
as you like, and stay with you all summer if you want to. In the 
mean time we will help you with the necessary public business. Why 
do you not go into executive session ? 

Mr. SHERMAN. There is the question ; because we represent the 
majority of the Senate, which is the Senate, and the question now 
between the Senator from Kentucky and me is this: Shall the minority 
of the Senate, a confessed minority on this question, dictate to the 
majority the order of business? If they may do that, if they may 
dictate the order of business, they may defeat any measure, they may 
revolutionize the Senate and take from it the power of good or evil 
in the Government. 

Mr. BECK. The Senator knows as well as I do that sometimes men 
are careless about voting, but whenever it comes to a test vote there 
is a tie every time, and it does not require the intervention of the Vice- 
President merely because we make affirmative propositions relative 
to executive sessions and other things. 

Mr.SHERMAN. The reason of that is—the Senator knows it as well 
as I—that the Senator from Illinois [Mr. DAvi1s] announced his purpose 
to vote to go into executive session, but he also announced his pur- 
pose to vote against any motion that would tend to prevent speedy 
and prompt action on the pending resolution. We ought not to 
deceive ourselves about that. 

Mr. BECK. The Senator from Illinois has a written pair in which 
he votes “‘ yea” on all questions on going into executive session. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I understand. 

Mr. BECK. On which he votes “ nay ” on all questions relative to 
this resolution, but does not vote at all on questions of adjournment. 
That is his pair. So we stand a tie on the question at issue, and I 
was about to add having only a tie and having the Senate held as it 
is, thirty-nine of us voted for General Hancock for President of the 
United States, while only thirty-seven gentlemen on the other side 
voted for the present President ; and you have a Senator—I am not 
impeaching his title now—you have a Senator with yon representing 
the State of Louisiana in which the body assuming to be the Legis- 
lature that sent him here is unknown on the statute-books of that 
State except by the single act of sending him here, and the governor 
(so called)—I believe he is now consul to Liverpool—who signed his 
credentials is unknown to the State of Louisiana except in that sin- 
gle act. So we are near enough.a tie to have at least a good deal 
of feeling, leaving out of sight the Senator from Virginia, [Mr. 
MAHONE, | that there is not much right in the other side to announce 
with such emphasis any very well pronounced, well obtained majority. 
It seems to me that when, under these circumstances, we seek to pro- 
ceed with the public business, it would be very well if the gentlemen 
on the other side would consider the importande of doing it instead 
of crying out revolution and treason. They fail to convince the coun- 
try by such clap-trap. 

I have carefully avoided discussing any of the questions about the 
South. She has representatives here now of her own, thank God; I 
was in the other House when she did not have them. I picked up a 
paper this morning, the New York World, and I was glad to read 
this; it is only a few lines of editorial matter : 

Texas by Senator CoKE invited the North yesterday to “ break the solid South 


by kindness and statesmanship.” Maine by Senator F'ryg and Massachusetts by 


Senator DawEs invite the South to remain ‘‘ solid” by vituperation, insolence, and 
barefaced slander. With whom do the business men of the United States think it 
safest to intrust the future of this country? 

That editorial puts the question in a very pertinent way; perhaps 
there is on in it which I would not use on this floor; but the 
country is disgusted in my judgment with this attempt to revive the 
old bloody-shirt quarrel. The people are caring but little about what 
took place ten years ago; they want to know what we propose to do 
hereafter. Look at the production of the crops in the South; look 
at the freedom from debt; look at the diminution of taxation; see 
what has happened in the last five or six years and compare the con- 
dition of the Southern States with the days of carpet-bag rule; and 
there is not a man in the world who will not admit that they have 
greatly improved their condition under democratic rule, and if they 
are let alone will improve day by day. The interest of all classes, 
races, and conditions of men are safest in the hands of those most 
ee in the peace and prosperity of the States in which they 

ve, 

Statements were read here the other day which went so far as to 
say that the State of Kentucky had repudiated some of her debt, about 
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three millions of it. The distinguished Senator from Ohio was kind 
enough to come to my seat and call my attention to the statement, 
and to say that he thought that was a mistake. That has been ex- 
posed by the Louisville Courier-Journal. Jt was a mistake. Kentueky 
has paid her debts always. She owes nothing, has a surplus, is ready 
to take up her few outstanding bonds whenever the holders will allow 
her to take them up at 6 per cent.—there are very few of them out- 
standing. We have no tissue ballots, we stand up and vote viva voce, 
every man votes, black and white, who is twenty-one years of age 
and has been one year in his county or two years in the State and 
sixty days in his precinct ; and no man was ever dismissed from his 
position or questioned in consequence of his color or because of his 
vote. I have had my own house servant wait all day at the polls 
until I came there so he could have the pleasure of casting his vote 
to kill mine, but I never thought of calling him to account for it, and 
so it is with all of us. We have a full vote and a fair count. We 
have our troubles and peculiarities of course; our men fight and quar- 
rel and do a great many bad things. That is our business. I have 
never taken any pains, and do not intend in this body, to defend the 
State against any aspersions that may be made against it. Other 
States have their peculiar troubles; their people do as bad things as 
we do, much worse in other regards. That is their business. 

The business before us as Senators, that for which we are called 
together in executive session, is to aid the President in seeing that 
the laws are faithfully executed and in seeing that the treaties made 
in accordance with the Constitution are duly acted upon. We pro- 
pose to do that every day and nearly every hour, and we are not going 
to be diverted from that legitimate purpose,in my opinion, by any 
proposition to take up any outside matter. 

I beg the Senate’s pardon for having spoken so long. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SHERMAN. Will the Senator allow me a few words before he 
proceeds ? 

Mr. BURNSIDE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, I do not intend to engage in any 
discussion, because I think the debate is exhausted. The propositions 
really pending in the Senate are so few and simple, and they have 
been so frequently stated, that it is scarcely worth while to say any- 
thing more, and I thought nothing would tempt me to reply even to 
some remarks that were made during my absence ; but as the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. Beck] has stated the issue broadly, clearly, and 
distinctly, I will give him my view of the case as he presents it. 

He says, if I understand him correctly, that the minority on that 
side of the Chamber have made up their minds deliberately that they 
will not allow this Senate to vote upon the resolution which is now 
pending. That they have made up their mind todo. They say they 
will prevent it by resorting to dilatory motions, by resorting to every 
device authorized by parliamentary law. I say that they are not 
justified in this opposition, that this is clearly indefensible unless 
there is some extraordinary reason, some reason involving great mo- 
rality, some reason involving the safety of the country, some extraor- 
dinary reason which would justify extraordinary measures. I under- 
stood the Senator from Delaware [Mr. BAYARD] in the debate the 
other day to admit that these dilatory tactics may be carried on to a 
certain extent justifiably to give the minority a chance, but that they 
had no right to resort to them to defeat the will of the majority un- 
less for some grave and strong reasons, and he told us he would give 
us in the remarks he made reasons that in his judgment would justify 
the minority in taking that course. I did not think the reasons that 
he gave were sufficient; but now the Senator from Kentucky abandons 
the position taken by the Senator from Delaware and says that they 
intend upon the case now before them to prevent the majority from 
having a vote on the resolution. I say thatisrevolutionary. I know 
that these tactics of delay have been resorted to by parties in all the 
history of the Government; but there never has been a time in the 
history of the Senate of the United States when this position has been 
taken before. I have inquired and looked into it. Never before did 
@ minority or any number of Senators say to the Senate “You shall 
not have a vote on that pending proposition this session, or next ses- 
sion, or for some indefinite period.” Therefore this proceeding is new. 
There have been times when dilatory motions have been made to 
create a little delay for a day or two or three or four days. The long- 
est perhaps was the action at the beginning of this session when the 
republicans felt justified in order to have a full membership in re- 
sorting to dilatory motions for something like two weeks. That was 
a great stretch of the power to make these dilatory motions. The case 
has occurred three times in the history of this Government when in 
the Senate resort was had to the course of Senators refusing to vote in 
order to prevent a quorum or prevent a result, but in every case it 
was rebuked. 

I do not say aoeenane ceiant Senators for adopting these tactics, 
because all of us probably may do it for a time; but this is the first 
time in the history of the American Senate when it has been distinctly 
proclaimed by a minority of this body, shown to be a minority on 
successive votes, that they will not allow the majority to have a vote 
on a pending proposition. If this can be resorted to with a very 
large minority, if it can be resorted to even in a case where the 
minority is but one less than the majority, it may be resorted to by a 
minority of eight, and if that becomes the principle of parliamentary 
law which governs the Senate we shall be compelled to change our 
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rules; we shall be compelled to adopt the u of our fathers; we 
shall be compelled to do what the House of Commons did to defeat 
dilatory motions in a recent case; we shall be compelled to do to a. 
certain extent what the House of Representatives has been compelled 
to do, resort to changes of our rules and to various expedients to give 
the majority control over the business of the Senate. I say the an- 
nouncement of that purpose and practice upon it will enable a minor- 
ity of eight, which is a sufficient number to order the yeas and nays 
when a bare quorum is present, to revolutionize our rules and compel 
the Senate from sheer necessity to change its rules, and it is not a 
wise thing to do. 

Now, sir, whatever may be the feelings of Senators in regard to the 
officers here, and I can appreciate them, I say they are not justified, 
they are not justified in good policy, they are not justified according to 
the usages of the Senate, they are not justified in good morals in resort- 
ing totheserevolutionary expedientsforsosmallanobject. If they be- 
lieved the safety of the country was involved, if they believed that a 
great crime was about to be committed, some extraordinary event was 
to occur which authorized them to resort to these expedients, they 
might be justified each man in his own conscience. Butthey cannot 
say that. All the pretenses that these gentlemen have given and all 
their long speeches are perfectly idle. The whole proceeding is based 
on the fact that the Senator from Virginia [Mr. MAHONE] who comes 
here announces his purpose to vote with us, and I never knew of it 
until he made his announcement here on this floor to the Senator 
from Georgia, [Mr. H1Lt.] No one felt sure at all about the course 
that he might pursue. But because that Senator chose to take his 
present course, to give that as a reason for this extraordinary action 
is perfectly idle. Such things have been done over and over again. 
The Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. Sumner) did it; the Senator 
from Wisconsin (Mr. Doolittle) did it ; I have seen more than twenty 
Senators on this floor entirely disappoint their political friends and 
go out and vote against the majority. 

Why, sir, the course of my friend from Georgia, [Mr. BRowN]—and 
I speak of it with the greatest kindness—to whose election men of 
my political faith heartily contributed, even his course in this debate 
has disappointed us; but do we say anything unkind of him? On 
the contrary, we treat him with the highest respect. So every Sena- 
tor must have the right of independence always; it ought to be culti- 
vated in the Senate ; it ought to be nourished and cherished. When 
one man comes out from his party and takes any course upon any vote 
showing an independence of character, that oughtto becultivated and 
encouraged in the Senate if nowhere else. This body was intended 
to be a body of independent men. Therefore the adoption of such a 
rule as the Senator from Kentucky has promulgated does revolutionize 
this body, gives a small minority a dangerous power, and will compel 
the Senate if enforced, in time, to change its rules when it can. 

Mr. HARRIS. Will the Senator from Ohio allow me to ask him a 


question ? 
Mr. SHERMAN. Certainly. 
Mr. HARRIS. Is it the purpose of the Senator from Ohio to vote 


for the resolution that declares Riddleberger Sergeant-at-Arms of the 
Senate if we reach that resolution ? 

Mr. SHERMAN. It is undoubtedly. 

Mr. HARRIS. Then is Riddleberger the independent choice of the 
Senator from Ohio for that particular office over all the life-long 
republicans and Union soldiers who would like to have that office? 

Mr. SHERMAN. No, sir. 

Mr. HARRIS. He is not? 

Mr. SHERMAN. No,sir. If I had the right to choose the officers 
of the Senate, I might not choose either of the men that have been 
nominated or those that are now occupying the places; and I am in- 
clined to think that if the Senate will go back to the early period of 
the history of this body they will find that the officers of the Senate 
were as a rule men of a little higher grade than we are presented 
with now. 

Mr. HARRIS. Then we are—— 

Mr. SHERMAN. Let me answer the question, I vote for Mr. 
Riddleberger because I am informed that he is an honorable and able 
man, a man of influence in his State, a man of good character, good 
standing, who has been a good soldier in a bad cause and none the 
less worthy for that if he believed it was a good cause. I shall vote 
for him because it is believed by the majority of my political friends. 
that he is the best man to perform the duties of the office, and I am 
tn to say I have not heard a single Senator on that side of the 

ouse say one word against his character, one word against his qual- 
ifications, one word against his fitness to perform the humble duties. 
of Sergeant-at-Arms of the Senate. ; 

Mr. HARRIS. If I understand the Senator from Ohio aright, he 
does not propose to practice that independence of voting upon this 
floor that he lauds in others and recommends to others. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I do intend—— ; 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Riddleberger is not. his choice; yet he has 
resolved to vote for him. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, in all matters (and no one knows 
it better than my friend from Tennessee) where certain persons are 
called upon to nominate a candidate for a political party, sometimes 
a man’s choice is not always obtained. We know that, and as a mat- 
ter of course we vote with our party unless there is some good reason 
given why we should not; and what reason, I would ask the Senator 
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from Tennessee, does he give why I should not vote for Mr. Riddle- 
berger. Does he want me to refuse to vote for him because he was a 
confederate soldier? Is that the reason, I should like toknow? I 
ask the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. HARRIS. I beg the Senator’s pardon. I was diverted and I 
did not hear his question. 

Mr. SHERMAN. What reason can he give why I should not vote 
for Mr. Riddleberger? Is he not a man of honor, a man of character, 
a man of ability, a man able to discharge the duties of this office? 

Mr. HARRIS. The only reason I can assign is that he is not the 
choice of the Senator from Ohio, and the honorable Senator from 
Ohio preaches a doctrine, which I think is sound, that every Senator 
should vote his honest convictions of duty and his honest jadgment 
on this floor and not be controlled by others. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I will ask my friend if he voted for Horace Greeley 
for President? 

Mr. HARRIS. My impression is that I did as a choice of evils; I 
took the lesser evil. 

Mr. SHERMAN. That shows that in the selection of candidates 
as a matter of course the minority in every political party must give 
way, provided the man selected is a man of character, a man of stand- 
ing, fit for the office; and if these gentlemen can give any reason 
why we should not vote for Riddleberger I might answer the question 
of the Senator from Tennessee differently; but now what are the 
reasons that are given? First, he was a confederate soldier. Well, 
most of you on that side of the House have been confederate soldiers. 

Mr. HARRIS. The Senator will pardon me. If I understand the 
history of Mr. Riddleberger, I think he is distinguished for three 
things. He was the leader of a confederate curate company, and 
is said to have been a gallant and daring leader. I honor him for 
having followed his convictions of duty wheresoever they may have 
led. He has been more recently distinguished as a leader of the re- 
adjuster party. I have not gone sufficiently into the details of that 
question in Virginia to know for myself exactly what it means; but 
it is generally understood to have been a repudiation party. He has 
been more recently distinguished as a Hancock elector for the State 
at large in Virginia. Now, exactly what motive could have -con- 
trolled the republican Senators on this floor to nominate Riddleberger, 
with that record, for the high position of Sergeant-at-Arms of the 
Senate, when they had tens of thousands of life-long republicans and 
wounded Union soldiers who would have & adly accepted the posi- 
tion, is what we cannot very well understand, and I supposed the Sen- 
ator from Ohio could enlighten us if he would. I am eager for infor- 
mation on that subject. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, the Senator from Tennessee did 
not give the reasons why I will vote for Mr. Riddleberger. The 
reasons that he gives are such as might have induced him to vote 
for Riddleberger; but the reasons why I shall vote for Riddleberger 
are very different. I do not object to him because he was a confed- 
erate soldier; because whenever a confederate soldier will act in har- 
mony with the constitutional amendments which have been adopted, 
will seek to carry them out in good faith, I welcome him into the 
republican fold at all times. I do not object to him so much because 
of his being a readjuster. I do not know much difference—— 

Mr. HARRIS. Will the Senator allow me to ask a question right 
rer o to whether or not Riddleberger has come into the republican 

0 

Mr. SHERMAN. Ido not yield now; I will submit to any question 
ina moment. I do not object to him and would not vote for him 
because of his connection with the readjusters ; on the contrary that 
is somewhat of an objection to him; but the difference between a 
debt-payer, according to the Virginia plan, and a readjuster is so 
narrow and vague that I cannot see very much distinction between 
them; both consent to the repudiation, as I think, of a large portion 
of the debt of the Old Dominion of Virginia. Nor do I object to him 
so much, nor do I vote for him because he voted for Hancock ;.he 
voted for Hancock, it is true, upon an independent platform different 
from what is called the Bourborn democratic platform. But the 
reason I vote for him is that Mr. Riddleberger in published dis- 
courses and in letters that have been read to you here, has openly pro- 
claimed his purpose to stand by those in Virginia who are determined 
to see that elections are fairly and honestly conducted, that there 
shall be a fair election and a fair count; that every citizen of Vir- 

ia entitled by their laws to a vote shall have the right to vote, and 
that no obstructive law like an — poll tax shall be thrust in the 
face of the voter to eee him from voting ; that people shall not 
be disfranchised by local expedients of this Find. It is because Mr. 
Riddleberger taking his seat by Mr. Manonz proclaims his independ- 
ence of that democracy which has made a solid South, therefore an 
enemy to the institutions of the country, because in my judgment 
any party that binds together in one mass a section on sectional 
grounds and sectional issues is an enemy to this country, and the 
greatest act of friendship I can do or that republicans can do or that 
we hope to do or expect to do is to break up that grim specter which 
haunts American politics and will haunt it as Soe as “the solid 
Soutl” based upon confederate issues and the leaders of whom are 
all men who have yet expressed no regret for the past and no hearty 
willingness to acquiesce in the amendments and the logical results of 
tbe amendments. That is the reason I vote for Mr, Riddleberger. 
Why should I not? There isthe question. If you would debate the 
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character or merits of these gentlemen, that would be very proper ; 
but when you go beyond that and tell us that although yon are in a 
minority you have made up your minds that we shall not have a vote 
on that resolution, you do precisely what has been done in every revo- 
lution in Mexico or South America; it is a case of the minority re- 
fusing the majority the right torule. You say and you very properly 


say—— 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. Will the Senator from Ohio allow me to 
ask a question ? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Oh! no; not now, if you please. You have said 
in your arguments publicly, some of which I have read and many of 
which I have heard, that this is not a government of majorities. 
That is true; but it is a government of constitutional majorities. 
In this Senate the power is with the majority of Senators from equal 
and from unequal States, equal in point of political power and very 
unequal in wealth, population, and numbers; it is the major number 
of Senators here that constitutes the majority. So with the elect- 
oral college; it is not a majority of voters that counts, but the ma- 
jority of the electors. 

Mr. HARRIS. Does the Senator claim that the republicans have - 
a majority of Senators on this floor? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I claim that on this question we have the ma- 
jority of Senators. But what difference does it make? Does not the 
Constitution, which is the highest law, which you have sworn to sup- 
port, say that whenever there is a tie the Vice-President shall cast a 
vote, and is not his vote there just as constitutional as yours, though 
you are conceded to be the able Senator from the State of Tennessee ? 
You should not palter or hang upon fractions; this Government does 
not rest upon fractions. The makers of the Constitution have guarded 
against these dangers by an equal division of power everywhere. 
They have provided in every case for the tie, and in this case it is 
provided for. And, sir, whenever you who have not got the advan- 
tage of the vote of the Vice-President say we shall not vote on this 
resolution, you do what is revolutionary, S eeenes if that principle is 
carried to its logical sequence a very small minority of this body may 
break up the Senate and disorganize it, compel it to abandon all the 
rules and usages that have made it a body of free debate without 
limit or restraint, and compel the adoption of restraints and limits. 
That is all there was in the controversy between the Senator from 
Kentucky and me. He asked with a good deal.of force, “As we do 
not intend to let you have a vote on this resolution why do you not 
go on with other business?” I do not know what the majority of the 

enate may be compelled to do, but I say that what you have done 
when you compel us to think of what we shall do endangers our Gov- 
ernment, revives the habit of the Mexican and South American repub- 
lics, revives again the example that you set in 1861 when because 
Abraham Lincoln was elected President you started a war to break 
up the Government. 

It is on the acquiescence of the minority in the will of the majority 
that all free governments rest ; and if the urn though it may disclose 
a thousand votes cast shows a majority of but one in favor of the 
winning side, that acquiescence should always be hearty. So it has 
been always. In the State of Massachusetts—Senators may think it 
strange—a democratic governor was once elected by one vote and 
was counted in. So here although our majority is small it seems to 
me it would have been better for. you, wiser for you, and according to 
the constitutional rales to have allowed that majority to have had 
its way and then to have denounced that majority for anything you 
chose to denounce them for. 

But now, forsooth, the Senator from Kentucky says the minority has 
made up its mind what it will do; it has. taken its ground; it says 
“you shall not do it because we can prevent it.” Then he says “you 
may denounce us.” Ah, that is putting the cart before the horse. 
The minority has no right to say what shall be brought up in this 
body ; it has no constitutional power to regulate the order of busi- 
ness. You yielded that when you yielded the committees of this 
body; you gave to the republicans the power of managing the ma- 
chinery of this body. Why should we have the committees if we 
have not the power to say what shall be brought up and what shail 
not be brought up? 

No, gentlemen, whatever may come of this contest, I believe it will 
be the judgment of every reader of history, of every lawyer in the 
land, of every patriot who understands both sides of the question, 
that the democrats in this controversy have taken a wrong issue, 
that they are not justified in resorting to these extraordinary meas- 
ures on such a petty matter as this, and that will be the opinion of 
the country, I judge. 

Whatever may be the result of this contest I do not propose to go 
into the question now or at any time about the payment of the debts 
of the State. I am having prepared and will in due time perhaps, 
if I think it worth while, submit to the Senate a full and accurate 
statement of what every State has done in respect to its public debt. 
I do not choose to characterize what has been done. I have no doubt 
that both parties have participated in the measures. .I do not see 
why that matter should be lagged in here as a matter of meereey 
I have some papers here which show that the statement made by t 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. CamMpEN] the other day is con- 
troverted in many important particulars, also some in reply to the 
Senator from Tennessee, [Mr. Harris, ] but I do not care to go into 
them because the action of the several States in regard to their pub- 
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lic debts has nothing to do with this controversy. Whatever else 
may be said, each State must regulate its internal affairs to suit 
itself. If a State chooses to repudiate it is first its fault, and then it 
is its misfortune. 

When I said the other day that no republican State had ever 
repudiated, my friend from Missouri, |Mr. Vest,] replying to me, 
found at last that Minnesota had repudiated some three or four mill- 
ions of bonds according to what he said, and the Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. McMILLAN] denied it. Well, Minnesota had better have 
paid those three millions of bonds five times over as she can now do, 
rather than have that reproach thrown in her face, and I trust she 
will do it and settle the matter. I know there was a controversy 
about it, and I understood also as a matter of history that those 
bonds were issued by a democratic legislature and under a demo- 
cratic government. Is not that so? TAdareming Mr. McMILLAN. } 

Mr. McMILLAN. Yes. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Therefore the origin of these bonds commenced 
with a democratic assembly and when the State was democratic. 
Afterward when the State became republican the question came up 
in the courts, and the courts held that the bonds were illegally 
issued. 

Mr. McMILLAN. No. 

Mr. SHERMAN. They did not? Then the republicans who were 
at that time in power failed to respond to the decision of the court 
and failed to provide for the payment of the bonds, and in that they 
did wrong. My impression always had been that the republicans 
never had anything to do with it; but when they failed to pay the 
bonds which the supreme court of that State decided were valid they 
did wrong, but I have no doubt they will correct it, and they ought 
to correct it. 

The Senator from Tennessee the other day said that Tennessee had 
not repudiated at all. Neither hasit, and I hope under his leadership 
it will make a good compromise with its creditors; but what it did 
do was this: it refused to pay the interest year in and year out—— 

Mr. HARRIS. The word “failed” would be a better word than 
the word “refused.” 

Mr.SHERMAN. It failed; you cannot draw nice distinctions; and 
the people of Tennessee do not pay, I am told, more than about one- 
third as much taxes as many of the Northern States pay. Whether 
that is so or not, they failed to levy taxes, and that is an act of re- 
pudiation, and itis a practical refusal. But it is not necessary for 
me to go into these matters. 

Now in regard to Kentucky, the table of Mr. Porter was wrong. 
The very moment I glanced at it I knew it, because the people of 
Kentucky had always been careful of the honor of their State and 
had always paid their debts, and I knew that fact very well. It had 
paid off $3,000,000; but in the statement the amount of the debt in 
1860 was given and then the amount in 1880 was given, and it was 
found that the debt of Kentucky was $3,000,000 less at one time than 
at another, and therefore it was put among those States that had 
scaled their debts, but Kentucky had scaled her debt in the way it 
ought to have been scaled, by actual payment, and therefore Ken- 
tucky ought not to have been included in that list. 

Mr. HARRIS. Does the Senator from Ohio allude to that news- 
paper statement of Mr. Porter, referring to Mr. Porter as an officer of 
the Census Bureau? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes. 

Mr. HARRIS. Seeking to give that article a semi-official character 
so as to give it a higher degree of authenticity than it could other- 
wise have had, and without exception as to Kentucky or the injustice 
that that statement did any State in the Union. 

Mr. SHERMAN. All I said about that was that it was written by 
Mr. Porter, who had charge of the returns in regard to the State debts 
in the Census Office, and I said that ten States of the South had either 
repudiated or failed to pay the interest on their debt, and I omitted 
Kentucky; and on account of the very fact that I saw ae on 
that list I went to the Senator from Kentucky and asked him how 
Kentucky could appear in that list, and he said it was a mistake, and 
IT admitted it. Indeed, on that list, if Senators will look, there are 
thirteen States. I took ten that I knewof as a matter of general his- 
tory, among the rest Tennessee, a State that failed to provide for its 
interest. 

Now, Mr. President, these are all collateral matters; they have 
nothing to do with this debate. Indeed this question of repudiation 
has nothing to do with the Senate. We have no power over the 
States, and any State that palters with its public faith will always 
in the end suffer. I would rather that Mr. Riddleberger and all the 
candidates we are called upon to vote for had in some respects been 
different from what they are ; but until we hear from Senators on the 
other side that Mr. Riddleberger is not an honorable man, a brave 
soldier in what I think was a bad cause, what they think was a good 
one, 2 man who is now willing to do justice to white and black inthe 
South and is willing to stand by the Senator from Virginia in his 
course of independence, I will stand by him and vote for him with 
the greatest pleasure, but with no desire at all to do an injustice to 
the incumbents, to whom I would in accordance with the usages and 
customs of the Senate give the usual amount of pay, because that 
seems to have been the course time out of mind when such changes 
have been made. 

There was another thing the Senator from Kentucky said, which 
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I think he will fail to make good; he said that there was some sus- 
picion when the war broke out that the then officers of the Senate 
sympathized with the South or were taking part with the South. I 
understood him to say that. That was not so, if I remember aright. 

Mr. BECK. I understood that that was the fact ; or at least it was 


80 ayeeet. 

Mr. SHERMAN. As soon as I mention the name, the Senator will 
see that it was not so. 

Mr. BECK. It is so long ago I cannot verify anything about them. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. Asbury Dickins, who had held the office of 
Secretary of the Senate I think for about twenty-five years at that 
time, through many different administrations, was Secretary of the 
Senate when I became a member of this body. No one proposed to 
remove him until he became disabled wholly by physical infirmities 
only a short time before his death. Then we elected at the subsequent 
regular session of Congress a Secretary of the Senate in his place, and 
Mr. Dickins would not have been turned out by any Senator, nor 
was his position on the southern question or on the question of the 
war then coming up ever doubted by any man whatever. I believe 
he was considered a very patriotic man. The name of the then Ser- 
geant-at-Arms I do not now recall, but my impression is he was in 
the same condition. There was no question at all as to their fitness ; 
there was no question at all as to their fidelity to the Government ; 
and at that time no doubt there was little desire to turn out Mr. 
Dickins, and even afterward, nearly a year afterward, when Colonel 
Forney was elected Secretary, it was only after full and ample pro- 
vision had been made for Mr. Dickins, with his consent, that the 
change was made. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Rhode Island was 
entitled to the floor and gave way to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. Mr. President, I want to say to the Senator from 
Kentucky that I do not think he did me exact justice in the remarks 
he made this morning with reference to what I said the other day. 
In the first place he stated that I walked down to the front, evidently 
trying to give the impression that I went there with a view of giving 
more emphasis to what I was going tosay. Now, I have never since 
I have been in the Senate left my seat when I desired to speak. On 
that day I happened to be in the seat of my colleague [[Mr. ANTHONY ] 
or that of the Senator from Vermont [Mr. EDMUNDS] alongside of 
it—I forget which—and I spoke from that place where I was, and did 
not move down to the front. 

He says also that I said this thing must stop. Now, I want to read 
to him what I did say. I was referring to the charges made on that 
side of the Chamber in reference to a corrupt bargain on this side, 
and the Senator says I said this thing must stop; now let me read to 
the Senate exactly what I did say. Speaking of the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. BUTLER] I said: 

My friend knows the high regard I have for him. There is no man in the Sen- 
ate Chamber for whom I have a higher personal regard on either side than I have 
for the Senator ; but I do say this thing ought to stop. I do not say it must stop 


because I cannot stop it, but I say it ought to stop; that in all decency, in all pro- 
priety, in all honesty, in all fair dealing, the thing ought to stop. 


The Senator from Kentucky,I am sure, will not hesitate to take 
back that part of his speech. Now, I want to go further. 

Mr. BECK. Let me say one word. In the remarks I made about 
the Senator from Rhode Island, I want him to understand that what- 
ever he says is the fact about what he said, I accept absolutely. 
Really what I did say about him was more casual than otherwise this 
morning, and he knows in no ill temper; I have too much respect for 
him for that. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. I know that. I know the Senator from Ken- 
tucky would not do meany harm ; but I am very anxious to do away 
with any impression which may have been made upon the mind of 
the Senator from Kentucky or anybody else that it is my disposi- 
tion to get into an altercation in this Senate Chamber. It is my dis- 
position to treat every Senator with due courtesy; and if in my inex- 

erience in debate I depart from that I am always ready, and I hope 
P shall be always found ready, to make any amends; but in this case 
I made no such demand, in fact I distinctly avowed that I could not 
stop it. 
he Senator spoke, to be sure, in a jocular way with reference to 
the danger that he might be shot, or something of that kind, in con- 
nection with his remarks about me. I am perfectly willing the Sen- 
ator shall indulge in any jocose remarks in reference to me whenever 
he likes; I know they are always in good temper; but I want to say 
to him and I want to say to the Senate that it has never crossed my 
mind for one moment to charge _— any Senator upon this floor any 
re dishonor or any personal bad intent toward me or any mem- 
er on this side. All my remarks in debate were made in reference 
to general charges made on the other side of the Chamber. I desired 
on that day to gre in the most emphatic way possible a denial to 
the charge which had been made or insinuated upon that side, that 
there was a corrupt bargain on this side, and I desired to make the 
denial just as emphatic as the charge had been made, and I desired 
to impress on the country and on my constituents that that was an 
incorrect and false charge. 

It was very far from my mind, as far as anything could be, to im- 
pute personal untruthfulness to anybody on that side of the Chamber, 
much less the Senator from South Carolina, [Mr. BUTLER, ] with whom 
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my relations have been always of the most frendly nature, peculiarly 
so; and I would be the last man on this floor to impute to him any 
personal dishonor or any personal untruthfalness, Anybody, no mat- 
ter who he is, anywhere in this country, who draws any other infer- 
ence from what I then said, draws a wrong inference, and I do not 
think he is borre out by the language I used. My language was em- 
phatic, and I intended it to be so; I meant it to be so. I was reply- 
ing to a general charge made on that side of the Chamber; and unfor- 
tunately for the Senator from South Carolina and myself, who are 
such good friends and who had never been in collision in debate be- 
fore, we happened to be the two Senators to meet. It would have 
been as unfortunate in the case of any other Senator, because I have 
no disposition to get into an altercation with any Senator on that 
side of the Chamber or on this. When I want to bulldoze anybody, I 
will not take any Senator on either side of this Chamber; I cannot 
put my mind on any Senator on either side of the Chamber who would 
submit to it. 

Another thing: when I want to make a personal imputation, I 
will go to the Senator or the man, whoever he is, and tell him person- 
ally that I do not think he is speaking the truth; or that I think he 
is making a false charge. I did not mean to create any such impres- 
sion in anybody’s mind ; but if I did it, I hope it will be removed. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I am quite sure, without the dis- 
elaimer on the part of the Senator from Rhode Island, that he did 
not intend to impute any dishonorable conduct to me. I understood 
him to say that he was denouncing the charge generally and making 
no personal application of his remarks to me. My relations with 
that Senator have always been friendly and kind; I know his kind- 
ness of heart is so pronounced that he is incapable of making a re- 
flection of that kind on a brother Senator. I am happy to hear that 
he has said it publicly, and I accept it of course in the spirit in which 
he has made it, and I am sure, as far as I am concerned, that our 
former relations have not been disturbed in the slightest. 

Mr.BECK. Mr. President, if I did make alittle blunder this morn- 
ing in making any suggestion about the Senator from Rhode Island, 
I think that the feelings expressed by himself and the Senator from 
South Carolina have fully vindicated any blunder I may have made 
by the restoration of entire harmony. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. President, as I stated yesterday I heard that full 
information was on the way to me in regard to the outrages said to 
have been committed upon the gray-headed individual alluded to by 
the Senator from Massachusetts, [Mr. DAwEs,] which outrages he 
had first located in Mississippi and afterward transferred to Louisiana; 
I received this morning a long and full dispatch which I will read 
to the Senate: 

New Or.EANS, LOUISIANA, April 21, 1881. 
Hon. B. F. Jonas, United States Senate, Washington, D. O.: 
ee on receipt of the Boston Advertiser's account of the statement of 
Charles Heath, formerly of Caldwell Parish, the Democrat dispatched a special 
representative to the spot to investigate and to report the facts and truth of said 
statement. The following is a special dispatch just received from him: 


Co.umBiA, LouIsiana, April 20, via Monroe, April 21. 
[Special to the New Orleans Democrat.] 

In accordance with your instructions to gather all the facts concerning the 
burning of Heath’s place last December, the political feeling in the parish, and 
other matters bearing on his recent publication, I have fully investigated the mat- 
ter. The result of my labors is summed up in the statements appended, from 
District Judge Bridger, ex-Judge Caldwell, a prominent republican, District Attor- 
ney Wear, and other leading citizens. I furnish the Democrat what they say over 
their own signatures in place of any report of my own. The facts as given by 
Judge Bridger: 

Co.umsta, Louisiana, April 20. 
_In accordance with the request of the Democrat’s representative for informa- 
tion as to the truth of the publication made by Charles Heath concerning the burn- 
ing of his property in this parish on the night of the 25th of December, 1820, I 
will state that Charles Heath owns no property in this parish and that he never 
has owned any. His brother, Edward Heath, owns a plantation in this parish sit- 
uated in ward No.7 ten miles below Columbia. The property was given in and as- 
sessed last fall in the name of Edward Heath, being given in as two hundred afid 
sixty acres of land and valued, including all buildings thereon, at $2,500; value 
of horses, mares, mules, neat cattle, &c., $565, cash value of all carriages, wagons, 
and vehicles of all kinds, $75; cash value of all merchandise, of stock in trade, 
0; making the total ee value of Edward Heath's property in this parish 
540, which was a liberal and fair appraisement. 


I will pause here to call the attention of the Senate to the fact that 
last fall before the fire, while this plantation had all the improve- 
ments upon it, while the buildings, the cotton-gin, the saw-mill, 
were yet unburnt, and while the mules and implements of husbandry 
were yet upon the soil, while the goods were yet in the stores, the 
whole of this property was appraised at $3,500. Mr. Heath in his 
statement, as repeated by the Senator from Massachusetts, says that 
the value of this property was $25,000. He says moreover that his prop- 
erty comprised between nine hundred and one thousand acres of land. 
This evidence shows that the plantation comprised but two hundred 
and sixty acres of land. These are two small and trivial variations 
in the statement made by Mr. Charles Heath, and indorsed by the 
Senator, from the facts as furnished by the official records in the 
parish of Caldwell! 


Charles Heath usually visited the place and managed it for his brother. He was 
never on the place more than three or four months duringeach year. The place was 
generally leased to or worked on shares by colored laborers. ‘The land of | the prin- 
cipal white land-owners in the ward is worked by colored persons. There are 
about one hundred colored voters in the ward and twenty white voters. At the last 
election the vote stvod, democrats 12, republicans 64.. Faulkner's and Blanks’s 
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pientetions in the ward are five times larger and worth five times as much. 
either one of them has resided on their a since the close of the war; they 
have been leased or cultivated by colored laborers— 


Here I call the attention of the Senate to the fact that all of the 
largest plantations in that parish, all plantations in the neighbor- 
hood, owned by old settlers and old citizens, are and have been cul- 
tivated since the war by colored laborers without the supervision of 
white overseers or white owners, exactly as Mr. Heath says he culti- 
vated his plantation, and for doing which he says he was opposed, 
molested, and persecuted by his neighbors— 


cultivated by colored laborers on the share system the samo as Heath’s, and ina 
majority of years there was no white manager or white man on the places. Size- 
more has not resided on his place for two years, andit has been cultivated by colored 
laborers for several years. Haas’s plantation was worked on the same system. 
During all this time I never heard of any objection or complaint — the system 
or plan of managing these places, and there never was any trouble or outrage per- 
petrated in the ward. The colored people in the ward sometimes have personal dif- 
ficulties between themselves. Mr. Heath nor no one else in the ward was ever 
threatened or molested in consequence of the management of their plantations. It 
is on account of its location rather isolated from the remainder of the parish, there 
being but few whites in it. It is controlled by the colored population in it. The 
ward is represented in the police jury by a colored man who is also a member of 
the parish school board; the justice of the peace and constable are both colored. 
The statement of Charles Heath in relation to the alleged troubles and the causes 
are false. In the first p 6, every one in this parish manages his property or 
plantation to suit himself, and I have never heard any objection or protest to their 
so doing. It is a fact that plantations are leased in various parts of the parish to 
colored laborers with not a single white man upon them, and I have never heard of 
an objection or difficulty in consequence thereof. The plantation belonging to the 
P. R. Smith heirs, in Ward No. 1, being worth six times the value of the Heath 
place and in the finest section of the parish, is now and has been for years leased 
and controlled entirely by colored people, there not being a white man on the place. 
Mr. Heath's gin and mill was burned on the night of the 25th of December, 1880. 
Heath says the burning of the property was not alluded to in the papers. 


You will remember that I stated that it could not be possible that 
the fire had not been mentioned in any paper in the State of Lou- 
isiana. 

4 ome Columbia (Louisiana) Herald of the 31st of December, 1880, contains the 
ollowing : 

“ Frres.—On Sunday night last, the 26th, the Heath gin-house and store burned to 
the ground. This gin was constructed in New Orleans and brought to Mr. Heath’s 

lace, about nine miles below Columbia. It was run by steam, and was insured, 
ut for what amount we are unable to say.” 

There having been several fires recently in the parish, and all the buildings 
burned being insured, I determined to have the matter investigated. Our district 
court met on the first Monday in January, and in my a to the grand jury I 
called their attention to these facts and instructed them to investigate the matter 
fully. I directed their special attention to the Heath burning, and directed them 
to investigate the affair. The following is an extract from the report of the grand 
jury at that term: 


[Extract from the grand jury report, January term, 1881.] 


“ That they have made special inquiry into the burning of the gin and mill of 
Heath, situated on Long Lake plantation, and find it the general opinion of persons 
residing in the vicinity of the said plantation that the burning was the work of an 
incendiary but find no clue to the perpetrator of the act.” 

It is reported that the property destroyed was fully covered by insurance. I have 
conversed with an eye-witness of the burning the Heath gin and the circumstances 
attending it, and am — convinced that the property was burned to obtain the 
insurance-money. The foreman of the jury informed mo that while they could net 
get sufficient evidence to authorize them to find a bill, yet he was fully persuaded 
and convinced in his own mind that the property was burned to obtain the insur- 
ance-money. Thisis the general opinion of those in the parish who are acquainted 
with the facts. Indeed I think evidence hag been obtained suflicient to justify the 
grand jury at the July term in finding @ bill. Our jurors are disposed to perform 
their duties regardless of persons, as two convictions for arson were made at the 
January term. There are mortgages on record against Heath's property in this 
parish to the amount of $11,283.27. I learn, but cannot say tbat it is true, that the 

roperty burned was insured for $4,000. The appraisers appointed and sworn to fix 

ts value since the fire, with a view of collecting the insurance, inform me that the 
fixed its value at $1,400. Heath says he has 1,000 acres valued at, including buil 
ings, $25,000. His assessment shows two hundred and sixty acres valued at, includ- 
in buildings, $2,500. Heintimates that he had a large stock at the time of the fire. 
The a cash value, of the merchandise or stock in trade was $400 ; and I 
am informed by the sheriff and others familiar with his business that he never had 
a large stock on hand, and at the time of the fire the stock was mach smaller. His 
statements are totally false and a slander on the pose of our parish. With the 
exception of an occasional personal difficulty among the colored people themselves 
in the ward, and larceny cases, there has been no outrage or crime committed in 
the ward. With the exception of larceny, it is a peaceable and law-abiding ward, 
and the colored people in the ward, except those who live and deal with Heath, are 

rosperous and happy and are making money; those who work and deal with 

_ - in debt and do not seem to prosper like those who have not had dealings 
Ww m. 

Ihave not seen the publication made by Heath, and am therefore only in posses- 
sion of such charges as you have communicated. 

D. BRIDGER, 


R. 
Judge of the Fourth Judicial District. 


I will here take occasion to say that I have known Judgo R. D. 
Bridger for twenty-five years. He was a classmate of mine in the law 
university. He has always maintained the highest character as a cit- 
izen and has filled nearly every position of honor and usefulness that 
could be conferred upon him by his people. 


CONCURRENCE OF LEADING CITIZENS. 


We, the undersigned, indorse and concur in the statement of Hon. R. D. Bridger 
above, except his statement in regard to a conversation had by him with an eye 
witness, we not hearing the same. 

J. E. BARRY, 


Justice of the Peace. 
8. H. — RT, £ 
ttorney at Law. 
J.C. HINES, 
Clerk and ex officio Recorder. 
EMILE GIROD, 
Sheriff and ex officio Tax Oollector for the Parish of Oaldwelt, 
R. B. BLANKS, Merchant. 
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STATEMENT OF JUDGE CALDWELL. 
COLUMBIA, April 20, 1881. 

Judge Caldwell is a republican. I have known him since we were 
both very young men. He was born and raised in this very parish, 
and has lived all of his life there and in the adjoining parish of 
Ouachita. He was a Union man during the late war, and has been a 
stanch republican ever since. He is aman of education and talent, 
and is respected by the people among whom he has always lived. 


I am arepublican; have been so since the close of the war ; was born in this parish 
in 1830; am alawyer; voted for Grant twice; was — judge of Ouachita Parish, 
Louisiana, from 1870 to 1873, under appointment of Governor Warmoth ; became a 
resident of Caldwell Parish, Louisiana, in the month of September, 1878 ; settled in 
Columbia and knew the place owned by Mr. Heath. There has been no more quiet 
—_— in politics than Caldwell Parish. Everything for years past has been con- 

ucted on amicable principles, so far as politics are involved. Every man in this 
parish can freely speak his political sentiments without fear of molestation. No 
man’s property is endangered on account of his political feelings. 
ROBT. J. CALDWELL. 


WHAT DISTRICT ATTORNEY WEAR SAYS. 


District attorney Wear is mentioned in the communication of Mr. 
Heath. 

CoLumBiA, LOvIsIANA, April 20, 1881. 

I have seen what purports to be the statement of Charles Heath relative to the 
burning of the property of Edward Heath, situated in this parish, together with the 
treatment of colored laborers in said parish of Caldwell. Frommy intimate knowl- 
edge of the people in the parish of Caldwell, in which the property destroyed was 
situated, I am constrained to say that the statements of Mr. Charles Heath are 
altogether untrue and without foundation in fact. 

Very respectfully, 
GEO. WEAR, 
District Attorney Fourth District of Louisiana. 

Upon receipt of special dispatches from Caldwell Parish yesterday, the editor 
of the Democrat waited upon Edward Heath, esq., and presented the dispatches 
for his examination with the offer to publish simultaneously such explanations as 
Mr. Heath desired to make after reading the report carefully. 


Edward Heath is the brother residing in New Orleans, in whose 
name the title of the property is held. 


He said that Charles Heath’s statement was in the main correct; that they had 
been badly treated by individuals in Caldweil Parish, and a ever owning 
property there. When asked to state the natureof their complaints specifically, he 
said that Heath & Gould acquired the property for debt about 1867; were advised 
that people opposed plantations being worked by negroes without a white man on the 
place ; they employed a white overseer, who managed badly, discharged him and 
employed another whiteoverseer. Their first troubles then commenced, the mules 
were stolen, and the overseer said he was afraid to follow them. Heath says he 
suspected the overseerof knowledge and complicity, and discharged him. Charles 
Heath went there to arrange with colored men to work the place. A mule was shot, 
and one night a colored man named Harris, from New Orleans, was shot in the arm. 
A number of citizens came next morning and expressed sympathy for Harris and 
regret for the act, but the Heaths believe it was on account of opposition to negroes 
working the lands. 


Which in fact seems to have been the custom with all their neigh- 
bors in the parish, and had been since the war. 


Gould and himself visited Warmoth while the latter was governor, and demanded 
protection. Gould claimed to be a democrat, therefore he ought not to be ill- 
treated. Gould told Warmoth he was a damned good democrat. All the satisfac- 
tion he got was that Warmoth told Gould if he was a damned good democrat he 
ought to be killed. Heath declares that these events occurred during 1867, 1868, 
1869, and 1870. The next occurrence was seven or eight years ago; the gin was 
burned. In reply to a question if the burning was attributed to politics, he ad- 
mitted that Charles Heath had loaned tho fin to Gould to gin his cotton. Gould 
left the place in charge of negroes, who failed to oil the machinery and set the gin 
on fire accidentally. When asked to designate the next cause of commlaian he 
said: three or four years ago Nathan Davis had his cotton ginned by Charles 
Heath, who refused to deliver it until paid for; this caused trouble and Davis 
made threats of violence. This was reported to Governor Nicholls, who did not 
seo any cause to interfere. There was no further trouble until the gin and store 
were burned, December 25, last year. When asked if he attributed the burning 
to politics, Mr. Heath declared ho could not say so. He intimated that he sus- 
pected Davis but had no proofs. 

In reply to the question how there was a mortgage for $11,000 on property as- 
sessed at $2,500, Mr. Heath said he became embarrassed last year, and got an ex- 
tension from his creditors. He gave them a mortgage on all his property in Lou- 
isiana. That is matter for his creditors. As to the value of thetwo hundred and 
sixty acres of land, he said it was worth from ten to twenty dollars per acre, but 
he would sell out for $10. Estimating his land at $15 per acro, or $5 more than he 
will sell for, the land would be worth $3,900. Ho has been paid full value for the 
improvements destroyed. The question arises where he is loser. The agent of the 
insurance company states that the gin was insured for $2,250, cotton $150, store 
$1,800; total insurance, $4,200. The property had not been insured for several 
years. About two months before the burning, short policies for four and six months 
were taken by Edward Heath. The company, not satisfied with the appearance of 
things, sent an adjuster to Caldwell Parish; there was an investigation by the 
grand jury, and suspicions, but no proofsof foul play were developed. He believed 
the stock was overinsured, and found that a new gin could be built for $1,900, but 
finally compromised with Heath for $3,325.—New Srieans Democrat. 


These, Mr. President, are the facts, facts obtained from the parish 
in which it has pleased the honorable Senator at last to locate his 
pom outrage. Such in my belief would have turned out to have 

en the facts had he located the outrage or similar outrages in other 
portions of the South on similar testimony. The great fault that the 
Senator has made is to have located his outrage at all. He should 
have left it an unassigned and an unlocated and an unpatented ont- 
rage floating about somewhere in the South; left it as he left it the 
other day when he attributed it to Mississippi, and when, in answer 
to the challenge of the Senator from Mississippi, he declined to say 
what the name of the party was, where his property was located, 
what his property was, when it was burnt, where it was burnt, how 
it was burnt, or to give any particulars whatever. I submit, Mr. 
President, that he had better have left this case in a similar condition. 
“ mepateenens could not have been riddled by contradiction as 

as been. 
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Mr. President, as is well known, the people of Louisiana, whoare now 
entering upon a career of great prosperity, desired above all things an 
influx of white emigration. They welcome it; so far from meeting 
the emi ts coldly, so far from molesting or interfering with them, 
they welcome them, as I have had occasion to say before on this floor, 
and now repeat again, with open arms. They would welcome amill- 
ion of them, even if they all came from Massachusetts, or Vermont, 
or Connecticut, or Rhode Island, no matter if they were all republic- 
ans in politics. They would welcome them to their neighborhoods, 
welcome them to their society, welcome them to the use ot their prop- 
erty, welcome them to the enjoyment of every right which they them- 
selves possess, and rejoice in the prosperity that should result from 
this emigration to our beautiful State. But, Mr. President, if we de 
not get this emigration, if the people of Massachusetts and Connec- 
ticut and Rhode Island and the East are kept away from us, they are 
keptaway by such malicious and calumnious slanders as those to which 
I am now responding, which might of themselves perhaps fall harm- 
less, but which repeated on this floor day after day by the honorable 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Dawes] and the honorable Senator 
from Maine, [Mr. FryE,] made part of their remarks, stamped with 
their approval, and franked by them to their constituents, may well 
alarm those constituents, who have been in the habit of placing con- 
fidence in their utterances, and cause them to refrain from risking 
their lives and fortunes by emigrating to this rich, fruitful, and peace- 
ful but misrepresented land. , 

However powerful the influence of the honorable Senator from 
Massachusetts may be, however gladly the people of his State may 
follow his advice and accept his statements, I do not find that such 
wild statements as this of Mr. Heath which he indorsed without in- 
vestigation, without examination, when it was in many particulars 
directly the opposite of what he had stated on this floor, apparently 
from personal communication with Mr. Heath—I do not find, I say, 
that all the papers and all the people of Massachusetts seem to ac- 
cept the statement even with his indorsement. I have in my hands 
the Boston Journal, which I believe is a republican paper. I will 
ask the honorable Senator if it is not a republican paper. With 
the exception of the article which I am about to read, its editorials 
are devoted to denouncing the Bourbon democrats in the Senate for 
the course they are at present pursuing, with a brief laudation of the 
speech made by the Senator from Maine [Mr. FryE]a fewdays ago. 
This paper (which the Senator admits to be a republican journal) 
says: 

A FEW QUERIES FOR MR. CHARLES HEATH. 

The story which Mr. Charles Heath, of Malden, communicated to the public yes- 
terday through the columns of the Advertiser had the naptpeenee of being a caro- 
fully prepared statement; and it is safe to assume that Mr. Heath, being a shrewd 
and intelligent man of business, would not have published it without being pre- 
pared to verify the assertions made in it, and to answer such inquiries as were 
pretty sure to be suggested by it. Events of so disagreeable a character as thoso 
which he narrates must have made a pretty deep impression upon his mind, and 
it is with some disappointment that we find his statement, which cannot be com- 
plained of on the score of length, somewhat deficient as to definiteness of dates. 
There occur to us some points of interest in connection with the narrative which 
appear to have been overlooked by Mr. Heath, but concerning which he may be 
willing to enlighten the public. 

When Mr. Heath’s case was referred to by Mr. Dawes in the Senate it was 
stated that his employés had been murdered, that he had had to put iron shutters 
on the houses of his workmen to provide for their safety at night, and that when 
ho departed he had left behind him three or four hundred men and their families, 
who would have to seek a livelihood elsewhere. In Mr. Heath’s narrative we miss 
the episode of the iron shutters; we find that none of his employé3 were murdered, 
though one was wounded ; and we find that he left behind him but eleven fami- 
lies, and these cannot be in a wholly desperate condition, as they are now paying 
rent. Will Mr. Heath tell us whether, when he told his story in Washington, he 
put into it some details which he omitted in his narrative in the Advertiser ? 

Mr. Heath places his first difficulties, the assault upon the asgre Harris, &c., as 
occurring “along in 1877 or 1878."’ These dates are noticeably vague; but will 
Mr. Heath tell us what congressional investigating committee was taking evidence 
in Louisiana after these dates, and at whose summons Harris appeared to testify 
of his wrongs? 

Mr. Heath took the story of his grievances to Governor Warmoth, and he gives 
a report of his conversation with the governor. Is Mr. Heath quite sure that it 
was Governor Warmoth to whom he went? And if so, will he explain how it was 
that he happened to go to a man whose term of office as governor had expired at 
least four years before the alleged grievances occurred ? 

Is Mr. Heath positive that the wrongs of which he was the victim had a political 
motive, or were directed against him simply asa northerner? Does not his own 
narrative assert that his white neighbors were as ready to shoot each other as to 
shoot him? Were there any business quarrels or difficulties which might furnish 
an explanation for the assaults? 

Mr. Heath’s property was consumed on Christmas night. What are his reasons, 
precisely, for thinking that the fire was of incendiary origin, and that white men 
set it for the purpose of cleaning him out? How does he account for the subsi- 
aaaee of persecutions from the tirst date, “ along in 1877 or 1878” to Christmas, 
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Finally, has Mr. Heath any recollection of telling to his friends at the North a 
story essentially the same as that just published, except as te the burning of his 
property, quite a number of years ago—say ten ora dozen; and that his story, as 
then told, included the shooting of Harris, and the note of warning with its special 
selection of “old Gould "—although he places these episodes now no further back 
than “along in 1877 or 1878?” 

These are a few queries which we desire to submit to Mr. Heath’s consideration, 
in the hope of clearing up some points in his narrative which seem to us obscure, 
and of relieving certain ambiguities of date. Let Mr. Heath refresh hismemory, 
and elucidate the matters to which we solicit his attention. 


I will only remark that it is strange that these difficulties did not 
present themselves to the mind of the honorable Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts. He did not, like the editor of the Boston Journal, find 
discrepancies between what Mr. Heath had told him in Washington 
or elsewhere and what Mr. Heath published in the Boston Advertiser, 
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but hastened to indorse what he intimated Mr. Heath had told him 
in private conversation fastening his charges upon Mississippi; and 
when Mr. Heath changed the field and changed his account in the 
narration published in the Boston Advertiser, he with equal alacrity 
adopted that, made it part of his remarks, gave it full indorsement, 
and submitted it to the Senate and to the people of the country. 

Mr. DAWES. The Senator from Louisiana I suppose has an im- 
pression that the statements which have been made by him will be 
accepted as the truth about the affair which happened in Caldwell 
Parish. I have nothing to say upon the question whether he will be 
disappointed or not. So far as the Senator has alluded to me, he 
seems to desire to make the impression that I was disingenuous and 
undertook to locate the transaction in the State of Mississippi for the 
purposes of the then debate when I had some reason to suppose that 
it never transpired in Mississippi, and he has been kind enough to 
intimate that I would be likely to move it to some other State, and 
that the great mistake in me was that I located it at all. All those 
insinuations from the Senator from Louisiana I do not deign to take 
any notice of; the Senator is welcome to all he can-make by them. 

‘The Senate records will show that I stated frankly to the Senate 
at the time I made the first statement that I held in my hand, fur- 
nished me by one of my colleagues in the other House in whom I 
had confidence, a piece of paper upon which was written the place 
where this thing transpired ; and when I learned that it was a mis- 
take, and the first moment that it came to my knowledge that instead 
of happening in Mississippi it happened the other side of the river 
in Louisiana, with the same piece of paper in my hand which I had 
previously presented to the Senator from Mississippi, (that I might 
assure him if he had any doubt, not knowing me very well, that I was 
entirely sincere,) I made the correction. I then said that I desired Mr. 
Heath’s own statement to go upon the REcoRD that he might answer 
for himself. I also stated then how much I knew about it, that these 
facts were communicated to me by my colleague in whom I had con- 
fidence and in whom I still have confidence; that this gentleman, 
with my colleague—I speak of my colleague in the other House, my 
colleague in the Senate did not know anything of it—had made an 
appointment to see me, but he was not able to keep it, having been 
obliged to leave on the cars, and I did not see him. So the Senator 
knew when he made the statement a moment ago that I had told the 
Senate I did not see this man at all. 

The Senator, with the help of the Boston Journal, has been able 
to make some statements in reference to dates. I have not seen the 
Boston Advertiser of the same day, but there is a telegram in the 

apers this morning saying, I do not know how correctly, that the 

oston Advertiser has corrected some typographical mistakes in the 
dates in the communication it previously published. Whether they 
are these or not I do not know; butit is perfectly apparent upon 
reading the paper that there was a mistake about dates. I do not 
know whether they relieve Mr. Heath or relieve the Senator. 

After having stated the source of my information and put on 
record the statement of Mr. Heath himself, as I said when I put it 
upon the record, I transfer the controversy between the Senator from 
Louisiana and myself to Mr. Heath. I understand, what I was about 
to inquire of him from his further statement, that the Mr. Edward 
Heath of whom he spoke had been the partner of Mr. Charles Heath 
Mr. Charles Heath transacting the business in Caldwell Parish, and 
it turns out now that at the present time the record title of the prop- 
erty carried on by this partnership is in Mr. Edward Heath. I un- 
derstand Mr. Edward Heath—the Senator will correct me if I am 
mistaken—is a merchant in New Orleans and has been for twenty- 
five or thirty years, and that he was the military mayor of the city 
of New Orleans when it was taken possession of by our people. 

Mr. JONAS. Will the Senator permit me to interrupt him? 

Mr. DAWES. I may have been mistaken. 

Mr. JONAS. He was not the mayor when the military took pos- 
session of the city, but he was appointed mayor by General Sheridan 

, when he removed the civil officers and appointed military officers. 
He appointed him long after the war. 

Mr. DAWES. Long after the war, when the real character of men 
was known, tried in the war and tried after the war, known more thor- 
oughly than during the war, this gentleman was selected by General 
Sheridan and made mayor of the city. He is there now, a merchant 
of standing and character. Just before the Senator rose, I was called 
to yonder door by a gentleman I knew in the other House, who said 
he had done business for twenty years in New Orleans, up to within 
two years of this time, constantly with Mr. Edward Heath, the partner 
of Mr. Charles Heath, and he bore the amplest and the fullest testi- 
mony to his integrity of character in every respect. I do not know 
him. I give him and his brother, whose statement is on the record 
and who must abide by it, the benefit of this testimony along with 
that which I gave yesterday. 

Having given the source of all the information I had, frankly and 
fully to the Senate, I leave the question to the Senator to settle with 
those two Messrs. Heath, with this additional remark : The Senator 
intimated yesterday that a certain judge in that parish had communi- 
eated the fact that he had not got testimony enough to indict the 
man yet, but he would have it before July, I think it was; and he 
has read a long communication from that judge, who proposes to try 
this man. I have only to say, that I thank God I do not live myself 
where I could be tried by such a judge. I can see some reason why 
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it would be wise to keep out of the jurisdiction of such a man, how- 
ever high his character may be considered to be among those with 
whom he lives. If a judge who proposes to try men accused of crime 
can, according to my notions of what becomesa judge, so far forget 
himself and his duty as to put himself upon record in the manner 
the Senater from Louisiana has been so anxious to put this judge, I 
only repeat, the Lord have mercy on me if I ever come before such a 


judge. 


The Senator may make such comments as he pleases upon the state- 
ment of Mr. Heath or of the connection Mr. Heath has with the 
record title, or with the value of that title, or anything he pleases. 
Until he convicts me of a want of entire frankness with the Senate 
in communicating not only all the information I had but the sources 
from whence it came, I shall not trouble myself to reply to him any 
more. 

Mr. JONAS. The Senator from Massachusetts did not have the 
manliness to come out and admit that the statements which he had 
made upon hearsay were unfounded, and that he had not the evidence 
to sustain them, or if he had (as he said he does now) remitted this 
question between this Mr. Heath and his brother and myself to my 
people to settle, there would have been no need for me to have taken 
the trouble which I have done to expose the utter falsity of nearly 
every statement made in the communication which he furnished to 
the Senate.. I was called upon to notice it because the Senator has 
—_ it before the country, because he sought to introduce it into 
the Senate and into political discussion, becanse he sought, not to 
right the wrongs of Mr. Heath, if he has suffered any, but to blacken 
the reputation of Louisiana and her citizens before the American 
Senate and the American people. 

The honorable Senator says that he has treated this matter with 
entire frankness ; that there is nothing he has stated which has not 
been borneout. I will only occupy one moment in calling attention to 
the Senator’s remarks, made on the 1st of April, which produced this 
whole discussion and this investigation : 

Only the day before yesterday— 


Said the Senator on April 1— 


Only the day before yesterday there passed through this city on his way to the 
North, in which he could enjoy his own convictions, a venerable gray-headed man, 
who, trusting to these words that he had but to know the people of Mississipp: 
better in order to love them more, took his capital, took his wife and his children 
and his energy and his hope and his future, thirteen years ago, down into the Sen- 
ator’s State to build up a home, to build up a business, and enlarge the opportuni- 
ties of men in that State to earn a livelihood and to better their condition and to 
build for themselves homes and school-houses and churches and towns ; and faith- 
fully and industriously, and devoted exclusively to such a great undertaking as 
that, that old gray-headed man has labored and labored on, hoped on and hoped on, 
but he was persecuted until he was obliged to put iron shutters on the windows of 
the houses of his workmen that they might sleep in safety at night, his factories 
were burned, his employés were murdered, his enterprises were thwarted at every 
step; not even exercising what we at the North have a notion is an inalienable 
right, to assert our political principles wherever we are , not even doing that, never 
having entered a political meeting or cast a vote, but sternly standing by the faith 
of his fathers, which sooner than give up he would burn at the stake, he resolved 
that he would give up no conviction of his, political or otherwise, and in this 
struggle he has at last given over, and taking what little is left of that hopeless 
enterprise of his, and leaving three or four hundred men with their families whom 
he had employed these thirteen years to seek a livelihood elsewhere, or migrate to 
your State, sir, [Mr. INGALLs in the chair,] or to the State of the Senator from In- 
diana, or some other pees. he has gone North, and the North will listen to him 
before they will ask the Senator from Mississippi to repeat agaia here bis plati- 
tudes about North and South. Sir, this is not the only orator that comes North. 


I had a right to suppose that in passing through Washington this 
gray-haired man had whispered his communication to the Senator. 
‘These charges which he makes now and which I have disproved to- 
day are not the charges that the Senator made here on this floor. 
Whatever of report has gone North, if it speaks trumpet-tongued to 
the on of the North, it is not because it is made by Mr. Heath, 
whose character I have shown up to-day, but because it is made by 
the honorable Senator from Massachusetts in his place, representing 
the people of a great Commonwealth and himself one of the leaders 
of a great party. Itis he whoslanders the people against whom these 
calumnies have been sent forth, not the humble instrument whom he 
indorses and whom he dignifies. 

The honorable Senator thanks God that his lot is not cast and that 
he has not to live in the community in which this parish is located, 
and which is presided over by the honorable judge whose testimony 
Ihave read. I think without any disrespect to the Senator that after 
reading these speeches and this evidence and what the Senator has 
said to-day, those people will join the Senator in grateful thanks 
that his lot has not been cast among them, and that in the dispensa- 
tions of a kind Providence no such misfortune awaits them. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, in my remarks made a few days since 
in this Chamber I was discussing the question of the propriety of our 
remaining here as we now do and preventing the passage of the reso- 
lution introduced by the Senator from Massachusetts. During those 
remarks I referred to the fact that having the impression we had 
about the transactions connected with the nomination of these offi- 
cers we could not properly yield. I said we were willing to refer this 
question to the people and take their judgment as to whether we are 
right or the other side is right. I then referred to the fact that in 
my Opinion a very large majority of the people sustained us; that 
the democratic press with great unanimity sustained us, and that 
the republican press was divided; that republican papers had said 
some very hard things about what has been called the contract 

















































































































































































































































































































































with Senator MaHone. I did not affirm that there was any contract, 
but I stated what some republican papers had said; and I used one 
or two pretty strong expressions, I believe. The honorable Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. BURNSIDE] took issue ee my remarks, and 
while he agreed that some republican papers had found fault, he said 
in substance that they were changing their views and now approving 
the course of republican Senators ; and he denied that any republican 
paper had spoken of it as a corrupt or improper contract or bargain, 
as I understood him. I have not the language before me, but that 
was it substantially. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. Let me correct the Senator. I said unless he 
could name the papers I would make the denial ; I had seen no such 
thing. I said I denied it unless he could name the papers; and he 
could not name the papers. 

Mr. BROWN. The Senator is right. He asked me to name the 


paper—— 

Mr. BURNSIDE. The a. 

Mr. BROWN. AndI said I was not able to doso atthe time because 
I did not remember what paper had said it; but I was very sure I 
had seen it in what was called a republican paper; and then said I 
would try to look up the papers. That is the reason why I now 
trouble the Senate for afew moments. The Senate will bear me out 
when I gay that it has not been my custom to introduce matters of 
this sort to go upon the record, and I do not care to make a practice 
of it ; but under those circumstances I feel that I am justified, and 
not only justified but that it is my duty to do it in defense of the 
position which I took at that time, which I understand to be contro- 


erted. 

I shall therefore send to the desk several extracts from papers, nam- 
ing the paper in each case; and if any Senator on the floor denies that 
the paper named is arepublican paper, especially if either of the Sen- 
ators from the State deny it, then I will withdraw it, or I will have 
it read not as a republican paper; in other words, if I undertake to 
wead from a paper that the republican Senators from the State will 
say is not a republican paper, I will leave it for the Senators and the 

per to settle that question, and I will not urge it here as a repub- 

ican authority in the teeth of a denial by a republican Senator that 
it is such, for I do not know myself that some of them are such, and 
I do not wish to do any injustice. The first I propose to read from is 
the Boston Herald. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. The Boston Herald is an independent paper; 
that is not republican. 

Mr. BROWN. Is it more republican or more democratic ? 

Mr. BURNSIDE. I should say it was rather more democratic. 
That is my opinion of it ; the Senators from Massachusetts will know 
more particularly. ; 

Mr. BROWN. I prefer that the Senators from Massachusetts should 
take issue that it is not a republican paper. If they choose to say it 
is not a republican paper, I have no objection. 

Mr. HOAR. Ifthe Senator appeals to me, I desire to say that this 
eking out of the debating capacity of Senators by bringing in here 
extracts from newspapers criticising the conduct of members of this 
body is so utterly repugnant and disgusting to my sense of decency 
that I am not going to wade into it by having any-—— 

Mr. BROWN. I do not ask the opinion of the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts on that question. 

Mr. HOAR. I state the reason for declining. 

Mr. BROWN. I think the Senator’s colleague has had some read- 
ing done; it was rather long and I believe a little expensive to him 
too. If 1 recollect correctly the honorable Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Hoar] has had some extracts from newspapers read here. 
I may be mistaken; that is my recollection. 

Mr. HOAR. Extracts from newspapers discussing the conduct of 
Senators or parties in the Senate, or members of the Senate? Never. 

Mr. BROWN. I did not say what they were discussing. Ihave a 
right to read them in the line of the argument I am making, while 
you have the same —_ in any argument you may make. I have 
given the reasons to the Senate and to the country why I read these 
extracts, and I shall still claim that the Boston Herald is a repub- 
lican paper until one of the Senators from Massachusetts denies that 
it is. 

Mr, BURNSIDE. I deny it, Mr. President. 

Mr. BROWN. I do not appeal to the Senator from Rhode Island 
on that question. I think the Senators from Massachusetts are bet- 
ter authority on that question, and with all due deference to the 
Senator from Rhode Island I prefer their opinion on the subject. If 
they say it is not a republican paper, I will of course not insist on it. 

Mr. McMILLAN. If the Senator from Georgia will allow me, does 
he not propose to read here extracts from what he says are republican 

apers ? 
- Mr. BROWN. That is just what I propose to do. 

Mr. McMILLAN. In support of his statement the other day? 

Mr. BROWN. I said if the republican Senators from the State 
stated that a paper from which an extract was taken is not a repub- 
lican paper I would not read it, or if I did I would not read it as from 
@ republican paper. I do not ask the Senators from other States to 
interfere with this matter. I am dealing just now with Massachusetts. 
If Ishould reach the State of the honorable Senator now on the floor, 
the State of Minnesota, I will then very cheerfully call on him. 

Mr. McMILLAN. I was not referring to the particular extract 
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about to be read; I was merely endeavoring to ascertain from the 
Senator from Georgia whether we are to understand when he reads 
an extract from a newspaper in support of his former position, that 
the republican papers were denouncing this side of the Chamber as 
being engaged in an attempt to carry out a corrupt bargain, he reads 
now from what he declares to be republican papers. 

Mr. BROWN. Yes, sir, that is just what I propose. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Very well; then we shall understand it. 

Mr. BROWN. I said I was not sure in each case whether it was a 
republican paper ; and as I was very anxious to do no injustice about 
it, I said if a republican Senator from the State would deny that it 
was a republican paper I would not read the extract, or if I did read 
it I would read it with the statement that it was not from a repub- 
lican paper. The first I called on the list was the Boston Herald 
The next is the Hartford Courant. I send the two extraets to the 
Clerk’s desk and ask the Clerk to read them. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. In regard to the extract from the Boston Herald 
I desire to state and to place on record that the Boston Herald is an 
independent paper, and if I had to give my opinion I would say that 
it is more democratic than republican. If the Senator now chooses, 
in view of what he announced, to have the extract read, I have no 
objection. If he thinks that is a proper way to conduct a discussion, 
I have nothing to say. 

Mr. BROWN. Under the rule which I have laid down, with all 
due deference to the Senator from Rhode Island, I shall have the ex- 
tract read unless one of the Senators from Massachusetts will say 
that it is not a republican paper. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. The Senator from Georgia can lay down rules, 
and we can have our opinion as to the propriety of them. 

Mr. BROWN. The rule I laid down was that I would take the 
opinion of a republican Senator from the State. When I reach Rhode 
Island I will ask the opinion of my honorable friend. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. Then the Senator from Georgia is to be the 
autocrat of the Senate as to what shall be read. The Senator from 
Georgia stated distinctly that he would read extracts from repub- 
lican papers. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin, in the 
chair.) The Senator from Georgia has the floor and cannot be inter- 
rupted without his consent. 

Mr. BROWN. I have not misstated the case. I said that I did 
not know in each case whether it was a republican paper, and in any 
case if a republican Senator from the State where it was located 
would say it was not a republican paper, I would not have it read as 
an extract from a republican paper. Both the Senators from Massa- 
chusetts have declined to state that the Boston Herald is not a repub- 
lican paper. I have not asked the Senator from Rhode Island whether 
it is; he can make his own comments about that, but the Senators 
from Massachusetts do not deny that it is a republican paper. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. I do, Mr. President. 

Mr. BROWN. You deny for them that which they will not deny 
for themselves. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. There are twenty-five men right around me here 
all of whom think that I am right and that the Senator from Georgia 
is wrong. 

Mr. BROWN. The Senator will permit me to say that that is out- 
side of his State, and the Senators from the State had better make 
an issue in regard to that journal than other Senators not in the 
State. Let the extract be read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


[From the Boston Herald.] 
WASHINGTON, April 13. 
Another important matter particularly interesting to the Pacific coast is tho 
ratification of the Chinese treaties. The commissioners returned last fall with a 
treaty restricting Chinese emigration, and another defining certain new commer- 
cial relations not previously existing between the countries. The former instra- 
ment will probably cause a somewhat extended debate, ond may have to be recom- 
mitted for modification before it is acceptable to the Senate. It defines the class 
to be —_— as laborers, and does not specify whether this shall be construed 
to include the skilled labor of artisans, such as cigar and boot and shoe makers, or 
not. Again, no mention is made of females, which is an oversight in the opinion 
of some Senators. The Californians are very desirous to have the matter settled 
before the summer emigration sets in. These are a few of the reasons urged why 
the dead-lock should be dissolved as soon as possible. 
[From the Hartford Courant.] 
There is apparently no reason why the democrats should abandon the course 
they have adopted in filibustering against the election of Clerk and Sergeant-at- 
s. Neither can they be said to be obstructing the regular business when they 
offer every day to go into executive session. If the struggle over the offices is te 
continue, it would certainly be wise to confine it to the usual hours of the daily 
session and not allow it to interfere with regular executive sessions. It is to be 
hoped that some such conclusion will be reached. 


Mr. BURNSIDE. I did not hear the whole of the extract. Ishould 
like to ask the Senator from Georgia if that article charges any cor- 
rupt bargain ? 

Mr. BROWN. No, I donot think it does; hut there are some more 
behind that have not been read. If the Senator will wait until I 
get through he may change his opinion. - 

Mr. BURNSIDE. I wish to make the point on that article that it 
contains no charge of a corrapt bargain, which proves that thus far 
I was right. 

Mr. BROWN. I say I do not think that it does; but if we find 
some others as we go along that should, I may ask your opinion ther 
about them and see whether we can agree. 
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Mr. BURNSIDE. Though it is immaterial whether the paper is 
republican or independent. 
r. BROWN. I next send to the desk an extract from the Ameri- 
ean, of Philadelphia, which I understand to be a republican paper. 
The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


[From the American. } 

The plain truth is that Mr. MAHONE was elected to the Senate by democrats 
and as a democrat, and never professed to be anything else until this debate. It 
is true that he needed and received some republican votes; but these were given 
him for a price, which was paid, and that bargain was closed. His faction of the 

arty indorsed the nomination of General Hancock, and put before the people a 

ist of electors pledged to vote for him. It is not solong since these very newspapers 
and Senators would have resented as slanderous the insinuation that they had any 
afliliation with Mr. MAHONE or he with them, and would have used language as 
atrong as that employed in this debate by Senator Hix1 and other southerners. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. Will the Senator allow me to ask him if the last 
extract read contains a charge of a corrupt bargain ? : . 

Mr. BROWN. I do not know that it does exactly ; but it contains 
a charge that I think has something in it that looks a little ween 
I next send to the desk an extract from the Sacramento Record- 
Union, a paper published at Sacramento, California, an extract from 
the Denver Tribune, of Colorado, and one from the Portland Daily 
Oregonian, of Oregon. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows : 

[Sacramento Record-Union, (republican,) April 4.] 


Tho whole Mahone business is productive of nothing but mischief. It has long 
been apparent that the republican Senators had made a fatal blunder in trafficking 
with the Virginia repudiator and turncoat. Had tkeir purpose been in any way a 
respectable one the country might not have viewed the proceedings so severely, 
but when it is considered that all this humiliation and de ation has been in- 
eurred for the sake of fixing an indelibleinsult upon the republican party of Califor- 
nia, not to speak of the result upon the national party of putting such @ man as 

rham in a post of honor and responsibility, the whole incident seems fatuous 
and perverse in the extreme. 

[Denver Tribune, (republican,) April 7.] 

The humiliating spectacle of the United States Senate squabbling for days over 
the appointment of a Doorkeeper and a Secretary is still being continued, with the 
sonal’ etail of small squabbling. There may be a great pono involved in the 
struggle somewhere, but if soit is done upin avery small wrapper. Itcan hardly 
be called a party question, since neither Riddleberger nor Gorham is a party man. 
The one is a Virginia repudiationist and the other stumped against the last repub- 
liean State ticket in California. 

(Portland Daily Oregonian, (republican,) March 30.) 

It now seems probable that the Senate will never be organized till Gorham is 
‘*bounced.”” This whole squabble, so far beneath the dignity of the Senate, was 
worked up by him in order to get the fat place of Secretary of that body. Gorham 
is one of the professional gamblers in politics who ought to be sat upon whenever 
they begin to stir. 

Mr.BROWN. The word “ traffic” there, I will remark to the hon- 
orable Senator from Rhode Island, rather squints at the idea I spoke 
of; it does not exactly charge it, though. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. I notice those extracts are from papers published 
on the Pacific coast and papers that could not have reached here 
probably at the time of which the Senator spoke. I certainly am 
not familiar with them. 

Mr. BROWN. Possibly we may find more that is said on the Pacific 


eoast. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. The Record-Union, I am informed by the Sen- 
ator from California, [Mr. MILLER, ] is an independent paper. 

Mr. BROWN. If the Senator from California will say it does not 
— the republican ticket—— 

r. MILLER. If the Senator will allow me, I will say that the 
Record-Union is an independent paper. It sometimes supports the 
republican ticket, and when it does not choose to do so it bolts it; 
but it might be classed as an independent paper with republican pro- 
Cclivities. The editor, I believe, is a republican. 

Mr. FARLEY. I have no disposition to get into this controversy, 
but I want to say that this is the first time I ever knew the Sacra- 
mento Record-Union to be called an independent paper. My colleague 
knows better than I do, I suppose; but the paper has universally, 
since it has been a paper, supported the republican national ticket ; 
and I have never known a contest in the State when it did not have 
at the head of its columus the names of the candidates nominated by 
the republican party. In 1875 there was a division in the republican 
— in that State. One wing of the party was headed by Messrs. 

orham and Sargent; the other wing was headed by Governor Bid- 
well and Newton Booth. TheSacramento Record-Union at that time 
did occupy a sort of supervision over both parties, but recognized the 
regular republican nominees as those who were entitled to be sup- 
ported by the republican party. It has at no time failed to support 
the republican nominees of the party for President and the whole 
of the republican ticket since I have known anything about the paper. 

Isubmit the question to my colleague if the Sacramento Record- 
Union has not been a consistent supporter of the republican party in 
that State? I claim that it has been, and I regret that it is so, for 
it is a very able paper; but it has pursued that course, as I under- 
stand, invariably. It very often expresses, as other newspapers do, 
independent sentiments ; but invariably it supports the republican 
party organization. It has quarreled with its party frequently for 
the course that the party should have pursued, but it has been 
universally recognized as a republican paper. I apprehend there is 
not a correspondent on this side of the mountains who does not rec- 
ognize the Sacramento Record-Union asa republican paper belonging 
to the Associated Press of the country. It was a warm supporter of 
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General Garfield, a warm supporter of Mr. ogee, and has been an 
advocate of the republican party ever since I have known anything 
about its organization. Tosay that the paper is independent because 
it sometimes expresses independent views, while always at elections 
it supports the regular ticket, may be reconciled, and still it may be 
an independent paper yet a positive, known, outspoken republican 


paper. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. Will the Senator allow me to ask him a question? 

Mr. FARLEY. Certainly; with a great deal of pleasure. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. I wish to know if in 1867 that paper did not sup- 
port the democratic candidate for governor ? 

Mr. FARLEY. I can say to my friend from Rhode Island that if 
that paper had an existence at all in 1867 (I am not positive as to 
that) it supported Mr. George C. Gorham, the republican nominee, 
for governor. My recollection is that the Record-Union was not then 
in existence; but there was the old Sacramento Union, which went 
out of existence. The Record-Union, which has carried on its own 
organization, has always been a republican paper. The old Sacra- 
mento Union and the Sacramento Record-Union are two different 
papers entirely. The old Sacramento Union was an independent 
paper except at presidential elections, when it always supported the 
republican ticket, but it opposed Mr. Gorham in 1867; but not the 
— Record-Union. They are two different institutions en- 

irely. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. I should like to ask the Senator whether this 
paper supported him or opposed him for the Senate. 

Mr. FARLEY. It opposed me. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. It opposed you? 

Mr. FARLEY. I should say it did. It was a republican paper. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. Are not the owners of the paper friends of the 
Senator? , 

Mr. FARLEY. I do not know who the owners of the paper are. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. I do not know myself. 

Mr. MILLER. I wish to make a statement, if the Senator from 
Georgia will allow me. 

Mr. BROWN. Certainly. 

Mr. MILLER. While what the Senator says about its being a re- 
publican paper and supporting the national republican ticket is true, 
so far as that goes, it is a paper the editor of which and the managers 
of which pride themselves upon their independence. It has so hap- 
pened that in the last two elections the nominees of the republican 
party have been such men with such platforms as met their approval 
and their judgment, and they supported them ; but it isin all essential 
particulars an mye sy ge paper. I do not know thatit is important 
to state here exactly the status of that newspaper. I do not know 
that this is a trial by newspaper. When an argument is made I do 
not know that it makes any difference whether it is made in a repub- 
lican or a democratic paper; we must take the argument for what it 
is worth in itself. 

Mr. FARLEY. Will my colleague allow me to ask him a question ? 

Mr. MILLER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FARLEY. At the Jast election did not this paper aud all its 
proprietors support the entire republican ticket in the State of Cali- 
fornia including the members of the Legislature that elected my col- 
league to the Senate ? 

Mr. MILLER. I believe it did, and it did so because acting as in- 
dependent journalists they thought they were supporting the bess 
side, which they evidently were doing. 

Mr. BROWN. I believe, then, after the statements already made, 
that I shall insist on having the articles clipped from this paper go 
into the Recorp. As it is stated that in every instance it supports 
the republican candidates, I think it must be classed as a republican 
paper. The republican Senator from the State says itis independent 
enough sometimes to speak what it thinks, and that seems to be the 
condition of it just now. Its editors seem to believe that there is 
something very wrong in the course of the republican Senators here, 
and although a strong republican paper and an able one, it spe 
out and condemns that wrong. It therefore has aright to be he 
I will next send to the Clerk’s desk and have read an article from thé 
Evening Telegraph, of Philadelphia. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. Will the Senator allow me to ask him to please 
state whether these are statements of correspondents or editorials? 

Mr. BROWN. They are taken from the editorials. ' 

Mr. BURNSIDE. All of them? 

Mr. BROWN. That is my understanding. I did not clip them all 
myself, but I am informed by those who did that they were. I 
intend to read no others if I know it. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


Comaeuniess on the alliance between Senator MAHONE and the republican Sea- 


ators, the Philadelphia Evening Telegraph (republican) says: ‘‘In Virginia 
HONE rests all hopes of success upon a republican alliance, without which, backe 
up by the whole power of the national organization and of the Administration, t 
repudiation cause is doomed to overwhelming defeat. In a word, the legitima’ 
end of this unholy alliance of spoils-grabbers, into which the real republicans 
the Senate have been led through the caucus, like ring-nosed animals, will be 
load the republican party of the nation with the worst and most blighting speci 
of financial odium, fitly termed by the leading republican journals of New Yor! 
‘naked dishonesty.’ ”’ 


Mr. BROWN. I beg leave to call the attention of the honorable 
Senator from Rhode Island to the fact that this paper terws it @m 
“unholy alliance.” 
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Mr. BURNSIDE. I beg leave to call the attention of the Senator 
from Georgia to the statement of the Senator from Pennsylvania, 
(Mr. MircHELL, } that this is not a republican paper. 

Mr. BROWN. If he states that, then I shall not insist that that 
much of it is republican authority. Iwill ask the Senators from 
Pennsylvania how that is. I want to leave the matter to be settled 
between the Senators from the State and the paper. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. I should like to ask the junior Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. MITCHELL] whether that is a republican paper or 
not? 

Mr. MITCHELL. I do not know why I should be called upon to 
give testimony in this case. I believe I have already given evidence 
in it, and I see no reason to change my opinion. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. What did the Senator state, if he thinks proper 
to repeat it? 

Mr. MITCHELL. Istated some days ago that if this were a repub- 
lican paper it was one with democratic tendencies, and I have seen 
no reason to change my opinion. I have formed that opinion from a 
pretty careful reading of the paper for some years, and not from any 
personal acquaintance with the proprietors. I have observed so far 
in my life that newspapers in many instances express simply an indi- 
vidual opinion, and that in very many cases where they differ with 
a great organization which has the opportunity for counsel and the 
advantage of a cultivation of the sentiment of the country, such an 
individual opinion is more frequently in error than that of a commu- 
nity or organization. 

Mr. BROWN. Will the honorable Senator permit me to inquire of 
him whether this paper usually supports the democratic or repub- 
lican candidates at elections? 

Mr.MITCHELL. Icansay in reply that I have known of instances 
where it supported the democratic candidates. For instance, in the 
latesenatorial contest at Harrisburghit supported on one occasion the 
late Senator from Pennsylvania, Mr. Wallace, for Senator. 

Mr. BROWN. Which side does it usually support in elections? 

Mr. MITCHELL. It supported also the liberal or independent can- 
didate for Senator, my late colleague in the House of Representatives, 
Colonel Bayne, of Allegheny. 

Mr. BROWN. Will the honorable Senator please inform me which 
side it ordinarily supports ? 

Mr. MITCHELL. Indeed I do not know that I could testify as to 
that. I think it opposed the regular republican candidates at the 
recent municipal election in Philadelphia. 

Mr. BROWN. How was it in the last presidential campaign ? 

Mr. MITCHELL. I think it supported the republican candidate. 
I-suppose I am under cross-examination now. 

Mr. BROWN. Then I will leave it on the record with that state- 
ment. 

Mr. MITCHELL. I wish to say in this connection, if I may be per- 
mitted, that the Evening Telegraph is a paper for the opinions of 
which in many cases I have a very high respect, as I bave for the 
opinions of many other independent papers in the country, as I have 
for those of individuals in many cases; but where it gets on the 
wrong track, and I find myself differing with it, I certainly cannot 
subscribe to its opinions. 

Mr. BROWN. I will next send to the desk on extract from the 
Hartford Courant, of Connecticut. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


{From the Hartford Courant, April 14,} 


Unfortunately, the republicans are at a disadvantage ; for the demecrats are any 
hour ready to go into executive session, and cannot, therefore, in the strict view of 
the case, be accused of blocking the public business, or of opposing the administration. 
* * * There has, however, one difficulty recently arisen that puts a somewhat 
humorous aspect on the case. MAHONE can’t get a pair! He alone of all the Sen- 
ators is obliged to stay there day after day. The democrats will none of them pair 
with him unless he will avow himself a republican formally. * * * The repub- 
licans have undertaken something they cannot carry through; the only extrication 
for them is to loosen the chains of caucus, and let individuals vote as they choose 
on the question of executive sessions. 1t is childish to complain of the democrats 
when reports come of delay and damage to public business because the President's 
appointments are not confirmed. * * * There is no way but for republican Sen- 
ators to accept the facts. And the sooner they do it the better. It is very suspi- 
cious that the delay, after all, of going into executive session arises from a section of 
the repr blican Senators who want to thwart the President. And if that is true, the 
stato of things is simply intolerable. They are not masters of the situation, and 
should no longer hesitate. We understand the importance of the fight. It may be 
that the inauguration of a new era of politics depends upon it. But it seems quite 
possible for the Senate to go into executive session and confirm the necessary and 
undisputed appointments, and then continue their fight for the organization of the 
Senate until December if necessary. 


Mr. HAWLEY. I want tosay for the gentleman’s comfort that 
that is a republican paper. Itis not always quite right in my ab- 
sence, but it is a very sound republican paper. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. And it dees not accuse us of a corrupt bargain. 

Mr. BROWN. I see it does not. We will try another. I will re- 
turn to the Pacific slope again, and I will ask that an extract bo read 
from the San Francisco Argonaut. I understand the editor is Mr. 
Frank Pixley, who was a member of the last republican convention 
at Chicago. 

‘ Mr. HAWLEY. And he stands by it, which the Senator does not 


0. 
Mr. BROWN. I was not a member of the last one, nor of the one 
before that nor of the one before that. 


ee CCL COTO 
— 


The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


The very Rogrocdet bargain between republican Senators and the democratie 
traitor from Virginia has been consummated. ‘ Black-and-tan” is to be rey 
of the Senate, and one of MAHONE’s followers is to be Se nt-at-Arms. This 
the most open, most disgraceful, and most damaging political bargain that has 
ever been consummated in American politics. It is very small and very contempt- 
— a. and ought to do the republicans harm in the opinion of all honorable 
and honest men. 


Mr. BROWN. The ianguage there I will call the attention of the 
honorable Senator from Rhode Island to is a “ very disgraceful bar- 
gain ;” it does not say “corrupt.” 

Mr. BURNSIDE. I believe that paper is published by a personal 
enemy of Mr. Gorham. The Senator from California [Mr. MILLER] 
says it is not a republican paper, and he is the authority in this case. 

Mr. MILLER. The paper edited by Mr. Pixley is a literary paper. 

Mr. BROWN. Was not the editor a member of the last republican 
convention at Chicago? 

Mr. MILLER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BROWN. Didnot his paper support the republican candidate 
for the Presidency ? 

Mr. MILLER. It did in a certain way. 

Mr. BROWN. Then if it did, it is republican enough for my pur- 


ose. 

Mr. MILLER. The editor, I will inform the Senator, was a demo- 
crat, or supported Mr. Greeley for the Presidency when he ran. It 
is not a political paper, although occasionally articles of a political 
character appear in it. It is independent in politics, in religion, 
literature, finance, and everything else. 

Mr. BROWN. I have known a good number of that sort of inde- 
pendent papers, but they usually come home to one side when they 
are to give their support ; and as the editor of this paper was a mem- 
ber of the convention that nominated the last republican candidate 
for the Presidency, and as the paper supported him, I think it is 
worth while to have the extract read. I will next send to the desk 
and ask to have read an extract from the Pittsburgh Dispatch of 
Pennsylvania, if that is not objected to as not being a republican 


paper. 
The Chief Clerk read as follows: 
{From the Pittsburgh Dispatch, republican. ]} 


The great trouble with the average thick-and-thin party organ is that it has zeal 
without judgment, and inclination divested of knowledge to govern it. In its 
narrow vision whatever the party to which it owes allegiance does is right, and 
every enormity committed by the bosses upon whose pleasure its life depends at 
once takes on the sanctity of inspiration. 

Under these conditions it is not surprising that all the party organs jom in the 
chorus approving the disgraceful bargain with Manone. ‘That it involves a sacri- 
fice of every principle that has marked the success of the republican party makes 
no difference to the party organ, so long as it is commande ore orth its am- 
biguous praise. That itimplies a disgraceful and dishonorable alliance with despi 
cable characters is a matter of noconcern. Maintained upon the fruits of plunder 
and the drippings from official patronage, it has grown callous to all sentiments of 
patriotism and considerations of virtue. 


Mr. BROWN. I call the attention of the honorable Senator from 
Rhode Island to the fact that this article speaks of it as a “‘ disgrace- 
ful bargain” and a “ dishonorable alliance.” 

Mr. BURNSIDE. As its own opinion? I should like to know 
whether it is the language of a correspondent or an editorial. I shall 
take them up in turn and find out how many are correspondents’ 
articles and how many are editorials. 

Mr.BROWN. That is right; I have no disposition to misstate. I 
desire to have another article read from the same paper, the Dispatch, 
and from the heading there, as it is the usual editorial heading, I do 
not see that it is from a correspondent atall. There are certain por- 
tions of the article that relate to another matter that I have run the 
pen through. I only desire the parts read that bear on this trans- 
action. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

THE SENATORIAL DEAD-LOCK. 


At an early stage of the disgraceful contest now waging for possession of the 
paste-pots of the United States Senate the Dispatch expressed its deprecation of 
the movement and pointed out that the real purpose of maintaining the dead-lock 
was concealed under an ostensible pretense of disrupting the political solidity of 
the South. To any sincere motion looking to such a consummation we would give 
cheerful and enthusiastic support under the conviction that it would contribute te 
the peace and fraternity of the whole country, but the thin veneering of patriot- 
ism which glossed over the cheap buncombe that animated the actors in this comedy 
was so transparent as to expose its naked and palpable dishonesty. Fully satis- 
fied, therefore, of insincerity on the part of republican Senators, and repelled by 
the dishonor which a coalition with unrepentant rebels, democratic repudiators, 
aud disreputable adventurers would impose upon the republican party, intelligent 
and independent journals had no alternative but to first expose and then denounce 
it as both wnelean and unholy. 

NS * * * * * 7 


The truth is the matter is so palpable that only the most dense obtuseness, or 
that equally potent agent of imbecility, partisan blindness, is sufficient to obscure 
it. The facts are these: The Senate assembled on Friday, March 4. On the fol- 
lowing Tuesday the democratic Senators presented their resolution for the reorgan- 
ization of the Senate committees. Owing to vacancies caused by death and resig- 
nations there was a clear majority of democrats in the body. The opposition 
Senators rightly insisted that it was unfair to organize the committees unul after 
the vacancies had been filled, and with remarkable unanimity agreed that theonly 
business in order was executive business. In this way, by dilatory motions, and 
in a few cases breaking the quorum by refraining from voting, the democratie 
plan was defeated, until the several elections filled all the seats. Then a resolu- 
tion to organize the committees on a republican basis was substituted for the 
other, and after a delay of one day, under the rules, was to. 

But all this time there was not a word about electing Senate officers. In fact, 
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ator has appealed from his own tribunal, his own umpire ; so I have 
—s further to say about it. 

Mr. BROWN. I simply had stated that if a republican Senator 
from the State would say that a paper in his State from which I 
quoted was not a republican paper, [ would not insist on putting it 
in as an extract from a ets paper, and I shall not unless there 
is other proof which satisfies the country beyond question that the 
Senator is mistaken. I will ary leave this question to the Senators 
and the editors at home to settle between themselves. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. When the Senator first began he did not make 
any conditions. He had undertaken to show that republican papers 
in the country had charged a corrupt bargain on the republican Sen- 
ators, and he said he would leave it to the Senators from the State 
to decide if a paper was a republican paper, and he would not have 
the article read if the Senators from the State said it was not a re- 
publican paper. However, I am very glad to have the extracts 


whenever the matter was broached the purpose was disclaimed. An impression 
seemed to have obtained currency that a bargain with MAHONE had been struck 
by which one of his democratic-repudiator adherents was to be taken care of, but 
no one thought it would be consummated before the assembling of the regular ses- 
sion in December. The precedents of the Senate all pointed to this course, and 
the parties to the bargain, if there was a bargain, seemed not to contemplate the 
rupture of precedents so ancient and honorable. 
* a * * * * * 

That he and his political associates asserted that executive business was the 
enly business in order made no difference, for consistency is no longer a highly- 
prized jewel in politics. That an alliance of disgraceful and despicable character, 
which would weigh like a funeral pall upon the party, was developed, was alike a 
matter of indifference. 

* * * ” . * * 












And this is the situation to-day. There are Senators on the floor who are able 
to appreciate the value of preserving untarnished the fair fame and good name of 
the republican party. There are Senators on the republican side of the Chamber 
whose patriotic emotions would impel them to resist any movement that retarded 
the course of the public service, but they seem to be paralyzed by that senseless 
sentimentality designated senatorial courtesy, until they are becoming particeps 
eriminis in this great outrage. 

We call upon Senator JOHN I. MircuELt to break from this suicidal and senseless 
compact. He is the representative of independent and reputable republicans in 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. BROWN. That speaks of it as an ‘‘ unholy alliance.” 

Mr. BURNSIDE. But not as a “corrupt bargain.” 

Mr. BROWN. ‘Two or three did call it a bargain in pretty strong 
terms. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. But they were not republican papers. No repub- 
lican paper has yet called it a corrupt bargain. Those were independ- 
ent papers. 

Mr. BROWN. I call any paper a republican paper that always sup- 
ports the nominees of the republican party. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. I will have a letter scrap-book here to-morrow 
showing something from democratic papers down in Texas. 

Mr. BROWN. Does the honorable Senator from Pennsylvania [ Mr. 
CAMERON ] state that the Dispatch never has supported the republican 
candidates? I ask, for I do not know. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania. Not within my knowledge; and 
I have had some connection with politics for about twenty-five years. 

Mr. BROWN. It never supported the republican nominees? 

Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania. Never to my knowledge. 

Mr. BROWN. Does it support the democratic nominees ? 

Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania. I do not think it could support 
anything good, either democratic or republican. 

Mr. BROWN. As I have heard very different accounts from some 
other sources, I will put that down asa difference of opinion between 
the honorable Senator from Pennsylvania and others. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania. You can put it down as the 
truth, coming from me. 

Mr. BROWN. As I understand it, there is a difference of opinion, 
and others regard it as a good republican paper. 

a CAMERON, of Pennsylvania. I do not think any one so re- 
gards it. 

Mr. BROWN. I next send to the desk another extract from the 
Record-Union, of Sacramento. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. I will mention that the Senator from California 
[ Mr. MILLER] has already stated that that is not a republican paper. 
He is the tribunal which the Senator endeavored to establish for the 
decision of this matter. 

Mr. BROWN. I will add that the Senator from California admits 
that it always supports the republican nominees. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. No, I do not think the Senator from California 
admitted that. 

Mr. BROWN. He will not deny it, I think. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. The Senator from Georgia has made the repub- 
lican Senator from the State the umpire in this matter. He said he 
would leave it to the republican Senator from the State. Every 
single paper he has quoted from here has been discredited. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Except mine. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. Except the paper of the Senator from Connect- 
icut, and that does not charge a corrupt bargain; so thatso far Iam 
entirely right. 

Mr. BROWN. I do not think Iam making any mistake about it 
when I read from papers that are admitted to have supported gener- 
ally the nominees of the republican party. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. Does the Senator in this case refuse the determi- 
nation of the umpire and jump the track? 

Mr. BROWN. No, sir. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. Let your umpire decide; you objected to my 
decision. For one day let the Senator stick to his word, and not fly 
the track. 

Mr. BROWN. I am going to try to keep cool, very cool in this 
matter, for I do not want to do anything wrong in it. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. I shall not say that I am cool; if I did, I should 
bring the house down. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BROWN. As one of the Senators from California, the dem- 
ecratic Senator, says that this paper always supports the republican 

nominees, and as the republican Senator from California does not 
deny that as I understand, and expressly admits that it did support 
General Garfield for the Presidency, I think I havea right to put the 
extracton the record and let it go to the country, and let the country 
decide whether it is a republican paper or not. 
Mr. BURNSIDE. Iam willing to leave it just as it is. The Sen- 










read. 

Mr. BROWN. I respectfully submit to the honorable Senator from 
Rhode Island that he is getting very technical about the matter. 
Even if the Senators from the State were to happen to make 2 mis- 
take about it, that ought not to exclude from the Senate and the 
American people evidence as to whether it is a mistake on a Sena- 
tor’s part and whether the paper is a republican paper. If all the evi- 
dence does not show that it is a republican paper, then the country 
will give no credit to it assuch. If the evidence shows that it isa 
republican paper, the country will say thatit is republican, notwith- 
standing the Senators from the State may think differently. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. The whole subject-matter at issue is so small 
that you have to be technical to get at it. It is not big enough to 
treat in a general way, and you have to be very technical in order te 
get anything out of it at all. 

Mr. BROWN. Iam alittle astonished that sosmall a matter should 
appear even to rufile the feeling or the temper of the Senator from 
Rhode Island. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. The Senator made the issue with me the other 
day, and claimed that he could show from the republican press of the 
country that they charged a corrupt bargain upon this side. Unless 
the Senator supports his claim with something stronger, it will be 
seen that I was exactly right in the position I took. 

Mr. BROWN. I desire to have the extracts read, and if I do not 
show, as I may not have the particular paper which says there was 
a corrupt bargain, I think I can get it. : 

Mr. BURNSIDE. I did not say asingle paper could not be pro- 
duced, and even if twenty should be produced here out of 3,000 re- 
publican papers in the country, what impression would that make 
upon the mind of any reasonable, fair man in politics or business? 
Could you take the absolute assertion of twenty republican papers 
that we have made a corrupt bargain and hold that up to the Senate 
and the country as a representation of the opinion of the republican 
press of the country of 3,000 newspapers? It is too small a thing to 
take into consideration at all, and I would not think of it for a sec- 
ond if the Senator had not tried to make some kind of issue; and I 
thought I would be civil enough to meet him. 

Mr. BROWN. The Senator from Rhode Island does not know any- 
thing about others that I have got behind; I may have twenty-five 
or a hundred out of 3,000. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. I do not care if you have a hundred out of 3,000, 
I can bring a scrap-book here fo-morrow with articles from Texas 
papers commenting on all you gentlemen, and from the Vicksburgh 
Herald, and I can show what they say. 

Mr. BROWN. I would not ruffle the temper of my friend, for whom 
T have great respect—— 

Mr. BURNSIDE. I say again that I do not declare I am cool be- 
cause that would bring the house down, but my habit of speaking 
leads people to think Iam mad when Iam not. I am not the least 
bit angry. ‘ 

Mr. BROWN. I know the Senate understands it; it is only a way 
my friend has; he is never excited; and I would not excite him for 
any consideration. As I have said, I have a great many more papers 
from which I shall read. Indeed as it seems this is not exactly a 
thing that is most pleasant to the Senator from Rhode Island, I do 
not know but that I may stop before I get near through; I may lay 
some aside for another installment ; I may want to take up the matter 
when he is better rested. I have a considerable installment behind. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. The Senator has read from about six papers, and 
now will he allow me to have an extract read from the Louisville 
Courier-Journal ? 

Mr.BROWN. NotuntilIamthrough. Then I will give you days, 
if you desire. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. This is the only extract I ask to have read at 
this time. 

Mr. BROWN. No, sir, I will not let you interpolate it now, but you 
can take a whole day and read as many as have been read on our side. 
I prefer not to do it now, but I want to go on with the evidence from 
republican sources. I ask to have another article read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


But there are too many indications that the dominant party of the present time 
is rapidly yielding to the Saending influences which assail all long-established 
factions, and the present situation in the United States Senate is a significant re- 
minder of the — that is being made toward degeneracy. The Mahone bar- 
gain, notwithstanding all attempts to cover it up, stands out in ghastly deformity as 
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one of those discreditable and unprincipled compacts for the making of which most Mr. BURNSIDE. Are all the papers the Senator named classified 
until recently, believed the democrats alone competent. The whole plane of 


, . as republican ? 
transaction is so low that it demonstrates a very much greater demoralization Mr. BROWN. I desire t 11 the attenti f£ the h ble Se: 
than guriace. ting MAHONE, th blican Senators have r. ° esire to call the attention of the honorable Sen- 
distinctly nleost the Seaee of mancial re ndiation, Pit is nonsense to pre- | ator from Rhode Island to the directory especially, and I state that 
tend that —— ay eed Saat vieuieia wen — = ee eee t the 4 they are all classified as republican. 
iators. was not a carpe ebt, but in al 
scopes tin Remaakaede, ‘deommanted to nearly thirty-threemillion dollars. Riddle- Mr . a ie = the pat named =< ' tested 
berger, the republican caucus nominee for Sergeant-at-Arms of theSenate, carried r. : © three you have so much con . 
a bill through the Virginia Legislature which scaled the debt down to $19,500,000. Mr. BURNSIDE. How is the Boston Herald put down? 


That bill repudiated one-third of the debt, and without any rational pretext. It Mr. BROWN. I have not looked at that. ‘0 accommodate my 
farther refused to recognize accrued interest. It reduced the current interest 50 


friend I will have that looked to and inform him. If it is not repub- 
, and it ed the right to tax the bonds in such a manner that all in- | }- . - ; 

Tcsecud bocstek It was en this platform that Mauong was elected to the | lican I certainly do not wish to quote it as such. 

Senate. This is his financial creed. It is an infamous creed, and those who have | Mr. President, I have some other extracts here and some others 
adopted him and pledged the Federal patronage to his faction have beyond all seri- | down at my room, but as I do not desire to make my friend from 
ous oe committed themselves to the atrocious financial programme which he | ppode Island nervous—and I am afraid he will get a little so—I 
"RV hen a party can do such a thing as this, and above all when it can do such a | think I shall suspend this reading for the present, and probably 


thing as this without provoking instant and general condemnation of its rank and | bring in the other installment after he has introduced his that he 

file, ? is in Ate | mr yy _— be oo — = Me es speaks of. I merely want, as a lawyer has to do, to have some evi- 
onment 0: ciple, OD-NO g Ww ievery, has n greed upo: s : * 

= a hadior oon nice the meletenanae of neetionn canteel of the Renate, we dence in rebuttal after I oe heard his evidence, and I shall therefore 

cannot fail to ze that the signs of decadence above referred to are here most | reserve the balance for the present. 





conspicuously apparent. When a party has reached the length of caring infinitel Mr. BURNSIDE. Now, Mr. President, I shall detain the Senate 
more for the spoils than for anything else that can be named, it cannot be doubted | but a moment, and merely to reiterate what I stated the other day in 
that it is approaching the end of its usefulness, to say the least. the Senate, that the republican press as a body have made no suck 
Mr. BURNSIDE. From what paper is that? : charges; and until better evidence comes, I deny that these are re- 
Mr. oe - Itis from a California paper, the Record-Union of | publican papers. I send to the Clerk’s desk a little article from a 
Sacramento. 


: ‘ sound democratic paper—everybody will acknowledge that—and I 
Mr. BURNSIDE. The one that the Senator from California (Mr. | think that touches the case about as closely as anything can. I ask 
MILLER] said was not a republican paper. : to have that read. 
Mr. BROWN. Theone that I have proved was a republican paper. | Mr, BROWN. What paper is that from? 
Mr. BURN SIDE. The Senator has not proved it ; I take issue with Mr. BURNSIDE. The Louisville Courier-Journal. 
him there distinctly. _ fe Mr. BROWN. That is democratic. 
Mr. BROWN. I leave it tothe country to judge. : Mr. BURNSIDE. I think there is more good sound sense in one 
Mr.BURNSIDE. Your ownumpire says it is nota republican paper. | jine of that than in a volume of such stuff as the Senator from Geor- 
Mr. BROWN. My umpire will notsay that; he admits that it sup- | gia has had read. 
ports the republican ticket generally, and supported the last repub- | “ Mr, BROWN. I have no doubt that it will suit the Senator’s pur- 
can candidate for President; therefore he will not say it. pose better. 
Mr. BURNSIDE. It is of little consequence, but I insist on the The Chief Clerk read as follows: 
umpire being protected ; I do not want him to be thrown overboard 
in this way. HITTING Ta8 man ON THE HEAD. 
Mr. BROWN. The article speaks of it asa ghastly deformity and a late oe ao Se aes . i 
i i i i i 2 8 the de . a a 
pn and unprincipled compact. That is pretty strong lan false p osition. ‘The - ee to perm tt ho consttat on al majority to oon mplete the 
Mr. BURNSIDE. But it is not from a republican paper. Foe aes es nae Ue eh ke tae diene eed heen 


ape! om for a few officials who may be embarrassed by the change. The country does not 
Mr. BROWN. I leave the country to judge; but I insist that it is. | sympathize with this amiable sentiment. The longing of Senators after vainglo- 


Mr. BURNSIDE. I do not think the country will care a snap for it, | TUS personal display should be subordinated to great public uses. It is a truly 
It will not think any more about it. If the Senator believes he is | Teetetfu! circumstance that this is not the experience of the hour, and conse 


2 . : 2 7 uently we greatly apprehend that we shall lose the advantages which belong te 
making an issue here that the country will think anything about, he the pe Bid and vhteh would otherwise accrue to us. ms . 
is very much mistaken. 


. ‘ Mr. BURNSIDE. I said the other day that I did not think the 
rate BROWN. do ot wuppor, the county will be distnrbot by | sige pause any Multan sap Cad alle dh ca 
disturb anybody. Iam simply reading these extracts because it seems iehe a I oe a — — eee = o aaa ota 
they maintain the ouuition t took the other day in reference to the | 2®* 9 dif he Hy he © =m a 4 snea Pa th ; rer} a thi 
attitude of some of the republican press. As I think very well of that | SUPTS® O SOLIS BAVS PLORRCOS 0 CORR Se Sy se Cane eee 

per, I will send up one more extract from it and have it read. The | ¥8° @ corrupt bargain out of all the 3,000 republican newspapers in 

te is the 15th of this month. It was said the other day, if I recol- | *he United States; but he has not produced one that calls it a cor- 
lect, that the republican papers are rather coming into the idea. ~ bar Sth He ap eeeeeee a toe eed 
This is very late; it only came here to-day from California. at squint that way, that says it looks like a corrupt bargain, an 

The Chief Clerk read as follows : democrats have a right to think it is a corrupt bargain, and all that. 


. , . .| That is not a very bold way of talking, and it is indulged in a little 
of position ae Nell Gwynn. ‘Tho popular elif in hs politcal virtue may be sald too much in all parts of the country. We should all be better off 


ve ceased to exist. Few people, perhaps, believe that he sold his vote in a | if we did less of it. Now, I maintain that I was quite right in what 
direct and open way, as venal voters sell the franchise atelection. But there cer- | I stated the other day that the Senator cannot show that the repub- 
tainly is a widespread conviction that he made a bargain with the republicans 


lican press of this country thinks in the least degree that we have 
whereby he was to secure the Secretary and Sergeant-at-Arms of the Senate, and be . ‘ 
hereby, also, his readjusting friends in Virgin to obtain th rt de. | been guilty of a corrupt bargain. ; 
rivable from Federal patronage. And if Mr. Manoxe holds himself realy todo | Mr, BROWN and Mr. HAWLEY addressed the Chair. 


battle with all who think thus of him, he will find that he has undertaken a con- The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Connecticut. 
tract which is several sizes too large for him to execute. The plain truth is that 


See his venality, and that there never has been any serious denial of it I a — If the Senator from rgia has any more to read, 
attem . ~ : 
The republicans are by their present conduct only bringing these facts closer Mr. BROWN. Notnow. I stated what the papers were from whick 
home to : a a. an are a = — and arene, ane a ~ I read. 
causing to be of, so muc at presently everybody will understand the i i i 
whole situation perfectly, and what is still more serious, everybody will remember Mr. Eee. I an ae ee onan —_ — nue fare 
it. The democrats, in baiting Manonz, are acting with quite unaccustomed sagac- | OX©TC18e until warm weather. {Laug r.] seems to be quite as 
ity. They have nothing to lose and very much to gain by this dead-lock. They | interesting as anything we can ourselves invent on the spot. I had 
eee b a best — is ow PB peered the ao = the —— not seen the distinguished Senator from Georgia till we met at this 
rgain, an cause © expose me country, and, as it were, 1x in 8 . . ; ; H i 
pillory for all to gaze their fill at. They are aware also that the republican masses ea SINCO as os of se ee aes in 1868 ; had the 
are not at all satistied with the choice of George Gorham for Secretary of the | teat pleasure of welcoming him to the platiorm in response to an en- 
Senate; that he is regarded as a thoroughly untrustworthy, disloyal, disreputable | thusiastic call from the whole audience; and this is the manner in 
wens 3 5 _— eee oe one . ova a person, | which he was brought to our attention, though his presence was well 
. In 2 ; : 8 : 
fact this is a machine quarrel, and one of the dirtiest o The kind, and ‘so intelli. known; the news came before him! Said a distinguished delegate 


t republican desires the success of the republican Senators in it. The man | from the State of Louisiana while we were waiting for the committee 
rham ought to be dropped, and the man Riddleberger, and the man Manone. | on resolutions: 
aiden rep n party can hold relations with neither of them save at the sacrifice | But we have another marked event, of special moment—that there is with us to- 


. day, in full heart and in full fellowship, one of the former governors in the days of 
Mr. BROWN. I have just had handed to me the American News- | the rebellion, of one of the rebellious States, who has since become reconstructed, 

paper Directory. In that I see the papers of the United States are | [@P meee) has ia proved himectf, in the fire, as true as steel, a génuine convert, and 

classified, and the papers that I am reading from are put down here | ‘fellowship with the republican party. 


, ; I ir, t during the interim, until have thé report of the committee 
as republican. The directory may be wrong. I must leave that to he ete hn bee tee Pt 


. , i on credentials, ex-Governor Joseph E. Brown, of Georgia, be invited to address the 
the public and those who get up the directory to decide. I suppose | convention. [Applause. Cries of “Brown!” ‘Brown! ”} 


each paper in giving its name has itself classified politically as it (Laughter. ] 
Whereupon your humble servant said: 


It is hardly necessary to put a motion which has such a reception. Will Gov- 
ernor Brown address the convention ? 


really intends to be classified; and as they have the names of their 


papers in the advertisements put into the directory as republican, 
and still insist that they are such—— 
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He made a few introductory remarks with his customary modesty 
and said: 

I do not wish, sir, to intrude upon the proceedings of this convention. I came 
here, as has been well remarked, a reconstructed rebel. {Laughter and applause.) 
I was an original secessionist. [Lau; hter. Cries of ‘‘ That's frank!” ‘ An open 
eonfession is good for the soul!” “ Platform!” amid which Mr. Brown advanced 
to the stage. ]} 

I omit the larger part of it, though I will lend him the book. He 
proceeded in the course of time to say: 

Hence I have advocated every measure, from that time until this, for recon- 
struction. [Applause.] — 

Every one of the reconstruction measures. They had been going 
about three years then, beginning in 1866 and continuing in 1867, 
and this was in 1868: 

When the President of the United States Gugene his plan I advised our people 
e ous pt it, because we had fallen, and we had no other power to negotiate with 

ut him. 

Again: 

As I understood the doctrines of the democratic party, they were State sover- 
cignty and the right of secession. The sword has established a different doctrine, 
and hence it is that Iam no longer bound by party allegiance to stand by the dem- 
ecratic party. Where do I naturally fall, then? The Hamiltonian and Webster- 
ian construction of the Constitution has been established by the sword. I have 

ui in that, and as I find the republican party on that platform to-day my 
eath has bound me to abandon the doctrine which the democratic party stood upon, 
and that naturally leads me, as I think, into the republican party. 

And again: 

Our democratic friends have appealed to the wholo country against negro suf- 
frage, have showered anathemas upon it— 


And this was before we had the fifteenth amendment— 
and denounced it as an outrage upon humanity and upon ostoty ; and yet, in the 
late elections there the negro who would vote the democratic cket was really a 
very respectable fellow, py meres | while a white man who voted the republican 
ticket was a scalawag and a traitor. 

There has been a little change in Georgia since then. And again— 
and this is the interesting part, because I was reminded of it by his 
remarks concerning bargains-— 

Just in conclusion let me say, while we have a hard fight to make in Georgia, if 
you will give us the fruits of the victory we have lately won in a desperate fight 
we will carry Georgia for General Grant. 

Conditions- precedent, a bargain, though; if they could have the 
patronage they would promise to carry the State! Then speaking of 
the bill for the complete admission of Georgia to its rights he said: 

And the amendment we desire is this: That the Senate of the United States 
amend that bill so as to allow the governor-elect, Governor Bullock, to convene his 
Legislature on ten days’ notice; let him be inaugurated, let them act; and the: 
will adopt the constitutional amendment ; and then let them elect Senators an 
receive us into Congress, and give us control of the Siate government and its pat- 
ronage, which we fought for and won, and which we must have if we are to suc- 
eced in this contest. (Great applause.} 

[ Laughter. } 

Well, Mr. President, he got it. No man could have resisted that 
pathetic entreaty ; it was not in the heart of the Administration or of 
Governor Bullock. His friend, Governor Bullock, made him chief- 
justice of Georgia. In due time he quitit. Ido not know the details 
of all that history, but he is a very persuasive man. It was only in 
this late campaign that he besought of the colored men of Georgia to 
sustain him against the Bourbonism of that State, andremarked, upon 
winning the victory, that it was the death-knell of Bourbonism in 
Georgia, and the night before there was to be a Senator chosen he 
made that very candid and fair and creditable speech concerning the 
rights and the votes of the colored men, from which an extract has 
been read by himself here, and he got the eighteen, I believe it was, 
republican votes in the Legislature the next day when the election 
took place ; and we had every right to expect him to take a seat upon 
this side of the House. I am astonished that he should have been thus 
false to the great body of enthusiastic black and white men who sus- 
tained him there and gave him every republican vote in the Legis- 
lature. I affirm that on his record we had a better right to expect 
him here than the gallant soldier from Virginia. With that persua- 
siveness which has ever accompanied him he swung from side to side 
in the great combat; he took the great prize from the democratic 
party, to which he had lately returned, and now comes here to lecture 
us about a bargain. [Laughter. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, the honorable Senator from Connect- 
icat [Mr. HAWLEY] has rehearsed nothing new here. I have al- 
ready,two or three times, referred to the fact in this Senate that 
there was a period when I acted with the republican party. I have 
never on any occasion deceived anybody. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Never? 

Mr. BROWN. Never, never; and there was no utterance that I 
made in the late campaign that could deceive anybody on this ques- 
tion. At the time I met the honorable Senator in Chicago, I was 
acting with the republican party, because they stood upon the recon- 
straction measures and the democratic party did not stand there. I 
told them, with him in the chair there before me, with al] the gravity 
he could ge on upon such an occasion, that I was an original seces- 
sionist. I did not pretend that I was a Union man; but I did say in 
the same speech, I think, what he has not read—though I have not 
looked at it in ten or twelve years—that I had sense enough to know 
when I was whipped. I fought you as long as there was any chance 
to ” for our principles; but when we were conquered I surren- 
dered, and I saw that slavery was gone and the right of secession 


was gone. There wasa large majority of the white people of the South 
who did not think that the reconstruction measures that had then 
been put upon us by Congress would ever go into effect. The democ- 
racy of Georgia and of the South believed that the democrats would 
come into power and that under democratic auspices and administra- 
tion the reconstruction measures would not be carried out. I was 
satisfied they would be, and that the best thing we could do was to 
accept them, and —— them at once, and so advised my people. In 
other words, I took the position exactly as I stated there, that the 
doctrines of Jefferson and Calhoun on that subject could no longer be 
maintained ; that the sword had decided against the right of seces- 
sion, and we had to fall back upon the State-rights theories of Webster 
and Clay. 

I will further remark that up to the end of the war I had never on 
any occasion failed to vote and act with the democratic party. We 
had already seen enough then to be sure that the democratic party 
when it met in convention would not plant itself upon the recon- 
struction measures. I had advised my people about the time the re- 
construction acts were passed to accept them at once; I had said 
“agree with thine adversary quickly,” our conquerors have the power 
to dictate the terms, and we have nothing to do but submit to them. 
If we could not sustain our cause when we had 500,000 bayonets in 
our hands it was folly to talk about sustaining it after our armies had 
surrendered and the Government stood over us with 1,200,000 armed 
men whom it had on the muster-rolls when we surrendered. ‘There 
was no other alternative but acquiesgence, and I considered it the 
height of folly to make any resistance. Therefore my opinion was 
that the best thing we could do was to accept at once the terms dic- 
tated by the conqueror ; and as the republican party had the control 
of the Government it represented the conqueror. I thought it best 
to act with you for the time in the hope that these troubles might 
end there. 

The democracy took a different course. They soon after met in 
convention, and they laid down a platform that the reconstruction 
measures were unconstitutional, null, and void, and they nominated 
@ candidate for Vice-President who had written a letter and pub- 
lished it, in which he stated in substance that ik was the duty of the 
President of the United States to declare them so and refuse to exe- 
cute them. Thedemocracy at that time had not learned that the war 
had wrought a great change and that we had lost the Jeffersonian 
theory and the theory of the Virginia and Kentucky resolutions. 
They believed that the people of the United States revolting at these 
reconstruction measures would sweep them from the statute-book 
by putting the democratic party in power. Ididnotthinkso. There 
we separated, and separating at a time when there was so much feel- 
ing, so much vindictiveness as naturally grew up after the war and 
under such a separation, it was very certain that without the patron- 
age of the Government we could not carry the elections in Georgia 
and I very frankly stated so. We were not at that time, however, 
acting under the obligation of United States Senators. 

It was the ordinary case of a party convention, the convention of 
the republican party, which, whatever it professes, acts upon the prin- 
ciple that to the victors belong the spoils. It was a suggestion that 
the party convention give its due share of the spoils to its party friends 
in our section. Negotiations for a division of the offices among the 
members of a party convention is one thing ; a contract, if one should 
be made, between United States Senators to give a particular Senator 
certain offices for his friends in consideration that he would vote to 
give other Senators the chairmanships of certain committees, would 
be another and a very different thing. There is therefore no analogy 
between what occurred at the Chicago convention and what some of 
the republican newspapers charge has occurred in this Senate. 

I was not negotiating then with a constitutional body that has 
legislative powers, or a body that has solemn official duties to per- 
form. Ifit was a negotiation at all, it was a negotiation with a mere 

arty convention. Therefore, as already stated, there was no simi- 

arity between the cases. If there has been any improper negotia- 
tion here—and about that I have nothing now to say—it has been 
between the Senator from Virginia and other Senators. A very differ- 
ent case from a speaker from a particular State in a political conven- 
tion saying “you must give uscertain patronage or we cannot succeed.” 
But you did not give to the republicans of Georgia their share of the 
patronage. You did not have the offices to spare; you wanted Fed- 
eral patronage at home, and very little of it came to Georgia; only 
what was there in the State. If it wos a compact of a political char- 
acter simply between an individual and a political convention, it 
was not carried out on your part, though I admit the fact that the 
Senator states that I was afterward appointed chief-justice of the 
State and accepted the position and for the time I retired from poli- 
tics. I was appointed by a republican administration in Georgia and 
I see no impropriety in my having accepted the position from that 
administration when I was acting openly with that party. 

On the subject of patronage allow me to say that since I have 
ceased to act with your party in 1872, you have done very gross in- 
justice to your own friends in Georgia and the South generally. 
There is no use in talking about any trade in regard to that sort of 
patronage. It is distributed by politicians not acting under official 
obligations for political effect; but you have needed it at home I 
suppose, as I have said. And I read here the other day from the 
Official Register to show that you did not give in the Departments 
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in Washington to Georgia one-half the number of appointments that 

she is entitled to. And yet you complain all the time that you can- 

not carry elections there and that republicanism cannot prosper 

baeeoed Now, just change this rule over to Connecticut and Rhode 
an ——- 

Mr. HAWLEY. Will the gentleman come back again if we will 
give him all the patronage? ; 

Mr. BROWN. No, sir, not for all you could possibly give me. You 
could not get me to go back under any circumstances until you mend 
some of your ways. 

But I say in Connecticut and Rhode Island and other States you 
take the patronage, and if you did not get it you would not carry 
your elections there; it is very hard work occasionally for you to 
carry them even with all the patronage thrown there. 

But there was a time when I came back to the democracy, or they 
came to me—it does not matter which—in other words, after having 
made an honest effort to get rid of the reconstruction measures in 
1868, which I predicted before they went into it would prove a fail- 
ure, the democratic party found that these measures were fixed facts, 
the constitutional amendments had been adopted, they were part of 
the Constitution of the United States, and the Supreme Court held 
the reconstruction acts constitutional; and my honorable colleague 
on my left, [Mr. Hix1t,] who had taken strong ground and was the 
ablest leader of the democracy in 1868, seeing in 1870 that these 
measures were fixed upon the country, was among the very first to 
come out and acquiesce in them and advise acquiescence, and he has 
stood there from that day to this. 

The democratic party then met in 1872 and nominated Horace 
Greeley for President, and they adopted the reconstruction measures 
as fully as the republican party had done. I went with you in 1868 
because the democratic party refused to adopt them when I thought 
it was best for our people that they should, and because there was in 
that day of excitement violent discussion and violence of various 
sorts, and I thought it would lead to another revolution if we under- 
took to resist them. I therefore thought it better for all sections of 
the country that we should adopt them at once, and I stood on them. 
But after the democracy had made the effort to get rid of them and 
had met in convention and solemnly adopted them, there was then 
no further reason why they and I should not act together, especially 
after the legislation and practices of the Government under General 
Grant’s administration up to that period, much of which I did not 
approve. 

When the democrats came to that platform in 1872, and from that 
day to this, I have continued to act with them. Therefore I was 
always a democrat on all occasions when they were acting upon the 
platform they stood upon prior to the war. I saw after the war that 
that platform could not be maintained, and as I stated here a few 
days ago I am always on one side or the other, and when I could no 
longer act with them I acted with you upon the reconstruction meas- 
ures. When they came back and planted themselves upon them, I 
believed it was better for the country to stand with them, and I then 
took my position with them again and I have acted there ever since. 

After I left the supreme bench of Georgia, where I resigned my 
position, I took no active part in politics so far as running for any 
office was concerned ; but I was independent and outspoken as a dem- 
ocrat, made speeches, and wrote letters and published them when I 
pleased, as I always expect to do. And there was no question about 
my position. 

But there came a period when I was appointed to fill a vacancy 
in the Senate, very unexpectedly called from my private business. 
There was, as stated a few days ago by a Senator here, an assault 
made upon the governor for appointing me to the place on the ground 
that I had once been a republican and acted with you in favor of the 
reconstruction measures. That assault was made upon me by the 
Bourbon democracy. I have heard frequently the use of the term 
“Bourbon ” here. I am not a Bourbon democrat; I am a national 
democrat. I stood upon the platform of the national democracy 
during the campaign for governor and Legislature in Georgia last 
fall. I proclaimed it everywhere, I deceived nobody, I stand there 
to-day. I made the issue with the little wing that still exists there 
of Bourbon democrats. I will tell you just what I mean by Bourbon 
democrats. 

The democracy were not Bourbon necessarily in 1868, though I 
thought the tendency was that way when they tried to maintain the 
old doctrines that had existed prior to the war by an appeal to the 
people; but after having made that appeal and the people having 
decided against them and the reconstruction measure having been 
ratified and become fixed as part of the supreme law, then I think it 
was Bourbonism for a man to refuse to recognize that fixed fact and 
continue to say that the reconstruction measures were unconstitu- 
tional, null, and void. The person who led, not as a candidate, but 
was really the head of the opposition to me, was a very distinguished 
and able gentleman who once sat upon this floor, Hon. Robert Toombs. 
He made a speech in Atlanta against me about three nights before 
my election, in which he took the position that the democracy in 
1868 were right when they declared the reconstruction acts uncon- 
stitutional, null, and void; and he then declared them still uncon- 
stitutional, null,and void. He is the leader of a little wing of dem- 
ocrats there and fought me. I say a man who has learned no more 
than that, who still stands for the old platform adopted prior to the 


| war, and who has not learned that the constitutional amendments 


are obligatory upon the country, and who now proclaims the recon- 
struction measures to be still unconstitutional, null, and void, I class 
as a Bourbon. There is a very small class of those democrats in 
Georgia. They are very respectable, however, in point of ability. I 
made the issue with this class squarely and stood where I have stood 
on this issue ever since the passage of the reconstruction measures. 
I stood for a free ballot and a fair count, and I still stand there. I 
have deceived nobody. 

And here I want to notice a remark made to-day by my honorable 
and esteemed friend the Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] that I 
have not quite met the expectations on that side of the Chamber in 
the course I have taken with the democracy, as I understood the sub- 
stance of his remark to be. I promised nothing else; and the repub- 
licans of Georgia and their leaders will say so. A day or two ago I 
saw in a New York paper an article as full of errors as one could be in 
reference to my course there, stating that I had said in my speech the 
night before the election, and had omitted it in the publication, that 
if I were elected I would not go into the democratic caucus. There 
were over two thousand people who heard that speech, quite a re- 
spectable audience. All the senators and representatives in the Leg- 
islature were present. I said nosuchthing. Let us look a minute at 
the improbability of it, if it needs any discussion. There are two 
hundred and nineteen senators and representatives in our General 
Assembly, two hundred and nine of them democrats and ten of them 
republicans. If in courting the republican vote there I had said in a 
public speech, “If you republicans will elect me I will not go into the 
democratic caucus,” nothing could more certainly have sealed my 
defeat next day with two hundred and nine democrats there as part 
of my audience hearing it. If I had been going on mere political 
policy, I or any other man would have had more sense than to make 
such an appeal. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Will the gentleman kindly state what was the 
division between the Norwood and the Colquitt democrats; what 
was the respective strength of those two parties in the Legislature ? 

Mr. BROWN. Governor Colquitt carried the election by about 
fifty-five thousand majority ; I do not remember exactly the figures. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I speak of the members of the Legislature. How 
were they divided? Was there not a division in that respect ? 

Mr. BROWN. I do not remember without looking back at the 
list; and I do not know in every case whether a particular member 
was a Colquitt democrat or a Norwood democrat. I did know who 
was a Brown democrat and an anti-Brown democrat. I also know 
this, that in many counties where there wera Brown democrats run 
for the Legislature they carried a much larger majority than Governor 
Colquitt carried. I will take my own county, Fulton, where Atlanta 
is located ; Governor Colquitt carried that by 230 majority ; there was 
a regular Brown democratic legislative ticket and an anti-Brown 
ticket, which was a sort of fusion ticket, run. There were three mem- 
bers of the house elected from that county. The man who received 
the lowest vote on the Brown ticket was elected by over a thousand 
majority over the highest on the anti-Brown ticket. In the county 
of Cobb, adjoining us, Governor Colquitt carried it by about three 
hundred and ten majority, as I recollect ; the Brown ticket carried it 
by about eight hundred majority. 

Mr. HAWLEY. The republicans supporting it. 

Mr. BROWN. Some did and some did not; I think I got the larger 
part of them. I know I tried to, as I suppose the Senator would have 
done under similar circumstances. Take the county of Bartow next 
to that, and ex-Senator Norwood carried that county by over six hun- 
dred majority, and yet the candidates for the Legislature who ran on 
the Brown ticket were elected. So thatIdid not exactly run on either 
of them; my name was run more with Colquitt, itis true, but a great 
many of Norwood’s friends were among my warmest supporters. And 
I will say in reference to the republicans, as that is mentioned, that 
I have always had their confidence, and I flatter myself I have it to- 
day. There may be a few here, and I tell you they are very few, who 
are desiring positions who may think it would be popular with the 
Administration to tell you I have not that confidence, but if you go 
with me to Georgia I will show you that those whose opinions are 
worth most there, as well as the mass of the republican party, are still 
my friends and I have their confidence. I have not deceived them. 
I did all I could to get their votes for my friends to the Legislature, 
and I believe that was the course any honorable man would take 
under the circumstances, and I believe that a large majority of them 
sustained me in the elections. 

Of the ten republican representatives every one voted forme. I 
did not need their votes to secure my election, because I had nearly 
two-thirds of the democrats in each house, but [ was just as thankful 
for the votes of my republican friends as I was for the votes of the 
democrats, who were my friends. I said to the republicans that I 
was a national democrat, that I should act with the democratic party ; 
at the same time that I would do all I could in Washington, if [came 
here, to see that justice was done to them as well as the democrats, 
and I intend to carry that out. While I act with the democrats and 
am a democrat, I intend to continue to insist that the republican Ad- 
ministration do justice, which it has not done, to the republicans of 
Georgia. You have never done justice to the colored people there ; 
you have never done justice to the republican leaders there who are 
white. I have already given the reasons by referring to the Official 
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Register. You have never distributed patronage to them as you have 
in your own States in political campaigns. And while I would be 
glad, as I stated the other day, to get 2 portion of the patronage for 
the democrats, still, as you are determined that “to the victors shall 
belong the spoils,” and that a minority of the people of the United 
States known as tho republican party shall havo all the spoils, I am 
not going to make an issue on that. You will go on upon that plat- 
form, and I will continue to demand for the republicans of Georgia, 
.as I and my colleague alone represent them upon this floor, their 
proper share. And if you givo to the Senator from Virginia the ex- 
ecutive patronage of Virginia because he goes for ‘‘ a free ballot and 
a fair count,” then I demand that for the democracy of Georgia as weil 
as the republicans. Thero is no division in Georgia on that subject. 
You can bring no case in the late elections there for years past where 
there has been any violence or any fraud in our elections. Theremay 
have been somebody with a broken nose on account of some personal 
difficulty in our late election. 

Mr. MCMILLAN. May I ask the Senator from Georgia whether at 
the last election there was not a disturbance in Georgia at Forsyth, 
where the supervisors of election were interfered with ? 

Mr. BROWN. No, sir; none that ever I heard of. 

Mr. McMILLAN. I have heard such a statement made as to the 
last election. 

Mr. BROWN. I never heard of it, and my colleague says he never 
heard of it. Ithink it is probably a little like the story of the fac- 
tory that was burned in Mississippi. 

Mr. McMILLAN. I received the statement from a Georgian. 

Mr. BROWN. There was no disturbance there that any honorable 
republican will complain of ; I never heard of it. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Is there a polling place there at Forsyth? 

Mr. BROWN. Yes, sir; there is. 

Mr. McMILLAN. That was the place indicated. 

Mr. BROWN. Forsyth is the county-seat of the county of Monroe. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Forty or fifty miles from Atlanta, is it not? 

Mr. BROWN. Yes, sir, about eighty; and there was a large poll 
there, but I never heard of the slightest trouble there that kept any- 
body from the polls. There may have been a fight, some men may 
have fallen out as they did in your State and had a fisticuff. 

Mr.McMILLAN. Wasthe vote of that place returned and counted? 

Mr. BROWN. It was honorably returned and honorably counted. 
No, I defy you to point to any wrong in the election there. It was 
held as freely as it was in any of your States and you cannot produce 
the evidence to the contrary. 

I say then that the democrats stand to-day for “a free ballot anda 
fair count;’’ they stand for internal improvements by the General 
Government, improvements of rivers and harbors. They stand as I 
do for free education, for taxing ourselves all we are able to bear to 
educate our children, and for calling upon the Federal Government 
to help educate the colored people. They stand for whatever can be 
done to develop the agricultural resources of the whole country. 
They stand for all that can be done to develop the mineral resources 
of the country and under a just and fair system they stand for main- 
taining, as far as it can be done consistently with the rights of other 
classes, the manufacturing interests of the country. They stand for 
a sound currency. They stand for a progressive move forward. 

I took the position that the world moves and we must move with 
it. I stand there to-day, and the democracy of Georgia stand there; 
and if I had taken my seat on the other side of the Chamber, as in 
the case referred to the other day by the Senator from Connecticut, 
[Mr. HAWLEY,] I suppose I should havo been considered all right. 
But as I pledged myself before I came here to the people everywhere, 
republicans and democrats, to act with the national democracy, I 
will not deceive them, and I have not. And I say you cannot truly 
charge us with anything but fair play in the elections. You cannot 
charge that there was any unfairness in the count. As 1 have alreagy 
stated, we havo a much freer ballot there than they have in some of 
the New England States whose constitutions and laws I have dis- 
cussed upon this floor, and a freer election than they have in Connecti- 
cut. Ihavemislednobody. Ihave proclaimed myself a democrat all 
the while since 1872, and I ran on that platform ; I have stood there 
from that day to this. I told the republicans in Georgia that I was 
a democrat and should act with the democratic party, but I would 
try to do justice to them, and I intend to do it as their representative 
here, they having no republican representative; and I shall continue 
to press their rights upon your consideration. I intend to do them 
the same justice that I do the democrats. That is all the pledge I 
have made to them, and I am going to try to redeem it in the strictest 
good faith. Thathas been substantially my political history. Ihave 
not denied at any time that I went to the republican convention at 
Chicago in 1868 and that I supported your nominees with all my power. 
Ido not expect to deny it, and if the democrats stood to-day upon the 
Seymour and Blair platform of 1868 I should be standing with you, 
notwithstanding your errors and malpractices. But when the demo- 
crats came back to the reconstruction platform that I stood upon, I 
preferred then to act with them. I did it openly and squarely and 
fairly, and have had no concealment about it. 

This is substantially my record, Mr. President. I have stated what 
{ understand to be a national democrat and what I understand to be 
a Bourbon democrat. Standing upon the democratic platform and 
fighting that gallant little Bourbon wing, which has a great deal of 
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brain power and a very small number of followers, I succeeded upon 
that platform. I was sustained by more than two to one of the peo- 
ple of Georgia, judging from the vote given me by their representa- 
tives, and. I think I may say by more than that proportion of the 
people who voted for those representatives. Ten out of the number 
were republicans and the rest were democrats. I have carried out 
every pledge I made to them. I have come here and acted as I told 
them I should do, and I shall continue to act so, and I am very sorry 
if anybody’s expectations have not been realized. It may have been 
that on account of the platform that I laid down for myself, because 
it is substantially the democratic platform of the Union, which I 
said I would stand by in a speech the night before the election, you 
were led to think at the North that that could scarcely be democratic 
doctrine down there, and you thought it was an advance step and 
being so I ought to come here and act with your party. If that is 
your meaning, then I can simply say you have misunderstood Georgia 
and the South. We have all advanced forward to the position I have 
already mentioned there, and if you have not learned it you will learn 
it. You will find no more Bourbonism there in power. I do not 
remember making the remark that that election sealed the fate of 
Bourbonism there, but I might have made it very truly. It is very 
certain that Bourbonism as I have described it has not power there, 
and cannot have again. We intend to go forward with the age, we 
intend to go forward on the platform I have already mentioned, we 
intend to go forward for the great material prosperity of this country. 
We intend to unite with you in building up this country. We intend 
to do all we can in the South to aid in making it a great country. 
We have the soil and the climate and the mineral wealth, and every- 
thing that is necessary to invite capital. We invite you all, and we 
will treat you well any time you come there. You are bringing 
capital to us. We are glad to see it; we intend to protect it, and as 
I stated the other day in the remarks I mado you make a mistake 
when you think that either southern capitalists or northern capital- 
ists will encourage you in a movement to re-reconstruct the South or 
to put the ignorant people there, white or colored, over the intelli- 
gence and the virtue and the property of the State. You do not doit 
in your own States and you cannot do it there. Intelligence and 
wisdom and experience and intellect will always by one means and 
another control in every society; it will do it with us as it does it 
with you. While we do that, we shall act on a line that will do full 
justice to everybody; we shall coerce nobody from the ballot-box or 
to the ballot-box; we shall drive nobody from it by educational re- 
strictions or like restrictions, but we will in good faith take care of 
the weaker class and act honorably and honestly by them. Where 
they unite with our party we will give them what you have not given 
them, a fair showing for the offices; we will do all we can by policy 
— by fair means to carry our elections, and we expect generally to 
oO it. 

Now, one word about “the solid South” that has been referred to, 
and I have done. I have spoken a little longer than I expected. 
“The solid South” was referred to to-day as a standing menace. The 
solid Northern States are not regarded as a menace. There are six- 
teen Southern States that, on account of the course you have taken 
as the republican party, believe their safety is with the democratic 
party. They happen to be together in one section; they can be counted 
on in advance for the democrats because they know the democratic 
platform and the democratic doctrines, and they vote for them as 
an old whig State used to vote for the whigs and a democratic State 
for the democrats. They have 138 votes. Then I mentioned the 
names of fourteen States the other day that have 149 votes in the 
electoral college that are just as solid for the republican party as the 
South is for the democratic party. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Ob, no! 

Mr. BROWN. Just as solid; it is as impossible for us to carry 
them; and the fight in each case is for the doubtful States. If we 
carry the doubtful States we carry the election, as we expect to do 
the next presidential canvass. If you carry them contrary to our 
expectations you will carry the election. Therefore there are four- 
teen solid Northern republican States to sixteen solid Southern demo- 
cratic States, and the rest of the States are doubtful. In each con- 
test it is your interest to say to the North that the South is solid for 
the democrats. Well, we cansay with equal truth fourteen Northern 
States are solid for therepublicans. The fight, then, is for the doubt- 
ful States. 

Now, whenever you cease to do us injustice, and permit the South- 
ern States to manage their own affairs in their own way as you claim 
the right to do and as you do, “ the solid South” may soon be broken ; 
but as long as you proclaim it in the Senate that the purpose of the 
majority here is to act in such a way as to control the elections in 
States, you drive the South solid for the democratic party. I had 
much rather have a division, not on the color line as it has been, but 
to see it cut across the other way, a part of the colored people and a 
part of the white people acting on each side; and if you would act 
toward us in such a manner that we believed you looked to our pros- 
perity—I donot mean your northern people, but northern politicians— 
you can soon split us in spite of all we can do; but as long as you 
pursne the course now pursued you drive us to a solid South, whether 
you succeed or not. : 

But I say this in behalf of your owa yee go I do not believe the 
people who are the constituents of those of you who are most ultra 
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in this fight will sustain you in it. I may be wrong. I believe the 
people of the North and the West desire to bury these difficulties out 
of sight, and that the whole country be restored again to peace and 
harmony, that we come together now tbat slavery is out of the way, 
and no reason why we should not, and destroy all these distinctions 
of North and South and East and West, and that we move forward 
in one grand and glorious career for the general prosperity and build- 
ing upofthiscountry. That is what we wantinthe South. Weare 
ready to strike hands with you on that at any time, and as soon as 
you meet us on that ground we shall have no more wrangling over 
the subject, in my opinion. 

Now, as to my political consistency, I simply have to remark that 
I do not pretend that I am consistent, and I think I might name a 
number of you over there, as my honorable friend from Vermont [ Mr. 
MorRriL_] named this morning, who have changed party relations 
time and again. I am as consistent assome of you are. I was once a 
deninateh, town for four years I was a republican; after that I became 
a democrat again, acting according to my own convictions. Some 
of you have had experience somewhat similar. Whether you have 
changed back again to the party you left or not, you have made 
changes, and important changes; you have modified your opinions. 
I have done the same thing, and I have acted with the organization 
that in my opinion it was best to act with. If you hold every man 
to consistency, you will find very few Senators here who can stand 
the test. I do not pretend that I have been consistent; if I were, I 
should be to-day fighting for slavery and for the right of secession. 
If I went on the Bourbon ground of never changing, which is called 
consistency, there is where I should stand. You may say that consist- 
ency does not require that, that consistency permits a man to act on 
his best judgment. Then I claim that I have been consistent. I 
think it is a man’s duty to act on his best judgment in view of all the 
facts and circumstances by which he is surrounded. That is what 
I have tried todo. That which is expedient in statesmanship to-day 
may not be expedient twenty years hence. The man who says he 
never changes is a Bourbon in fact, and is not apt to be a wise man. 
The Senator from Vermont [Mr. MorRILL] informed us this morning 
that John P. Hale, Hannibal Hamlin, John Quincy Adams, John C. 
Calhoun, and other distinguished Americans, had some of them on 
more than one occasion changed their political relations. Doubtless 
they did so from conscientious conviction, and if I have changed mine 
I have acted on like convictions, and I at least find myself in distin- 
guished company not only of that but of the present generation. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. President, there are one or two suggestions 
and criticisms, and perhaps an inquiry or two, that I should be glad 
to make; but I hardly think it worth while to detain the Senate to- 


night. 

Mr. DAWES. Will the Senator yield to me a moment? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. DAWES. I wish to say, Mr. President, that after listening to 
the interesting confession of the leader of the democratic side of the 
Chamber as to his Seperate in not receiving the consideration 
for what he alleges to have been a bargain made with the republican 
party at Chicago as the reason for going back and taking -—— 

Mr. BROWN. I did not give any such reason for going back. The 
Senator from Massachusetts—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massachu- 
setts yield to the Senator from Georgia ? 

Mr. DAWES. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BROWN. The other evening when the question was asked 
me whether I did not think my life was not safe in Georgia at one 
time, I responded, qualifying my answer, by saying that for two 

ears before I went back to the democracy I was as safe as any man 
in Georgia. Just after that the Senator got up, when I was talking 
with his colleague, so that I did not hear him, and made the state- 
ment substantially that the Senator from Georgia had stated that 
his life was not safe while he acted with the republicans, but when 
he got back to the democrats it was safe again, and then moved to 
adjourn. I do not choose to have the Senator take that sort of ad- 
vantage again. 

Mr. DAWES. Mr. President, is the Senator through ? 

Mr. BROWN. Yes, I have got through with that matter. 

Mr. DAWES. I hope the Senator will hear me now. 

Mr. BROWN. I simply want tosay to you that I did not say that 
the political party with which I was allied in 1868 did not pay the 
eonsideration, and that I went back for that reason. I went back 
for no such reason. I got all I could have asked. I was appointed 
chief-justice of my State for twelve years; I resigned it after a little 
over two years. I have no right to complain, and I did not say I 
went back because the contract was not kept, for it would not be 
true, and itis not true if anybody else should say it. 

Mr. DAWES. Mr. President, I will try to not misunderstand the 
Senator. I know the difficulty in understanding him. Perhaps if he 
will listen to my repetition of what I said-—— 

Mr. HARRIS. I oa the Senator will speak loud enough for us 
to hear him on this side. 

Mr. DAWES. I will try to speak loud enough. Perhaps if the 
Senator from Georgia will listen to a repetition of what I said, he 
will see that I have not misunderstood him. I said after having 
listened—he will tell me the moment I misstate him—to the confession 
ef the leader of the other side of his disappointment—— 

Mr. BROWN. I did not confess that I was disappointed at all. 
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Mr. DAWES. Then, Mr. President, I take it that we are to infer 
that he did not mean when he got up on that platform to be under- 
stood as he said. 

Mr. BROWN. Yes, sir; I meant all that I said. 

Mr. DAWES. Iso understood the Senator, and I am not to blame 
for assuming that the Senator was sincere. I willamend it now, and 
say that after having listened to the confession of the leader of the 
democratic side—I see he does not misunderstand me so far—— 

Mr. BROWN. You are wrong there. I am not the leader. It is 
impossible to get you right. 

Mr. DAWES. After the confession of the fact, whether he was 
sincere or not—I leave that out—that he did not get the considera- 
tion for what he alleges was the understanding at Chicago, and 
also—— 

Mr. BROWN. I said no such thing. 

Mr. DAWES. Let me state it all—and also his reasons in that con- 
nection for going back to the lead of the democratic party—now if he 
will tell me wherein I have misstated him, I will ny 

Mr. BROWN. There is not one word of what you have stated that 
represents me correctly. 

Mr. DAWES. Then no mortal man can represent the Senator. 

Mr. BROWN. I can be misrepresented, though, I discover, with - 
out any difficulty. 

Mr. DAWES. Mr. President, I will amend the statement. After 
having tried to the utmost of my ability to understand and represent 
correctly the Senator from Georgia, the leader of the democratic party 
on that side of the Chamber—— 

Mr. BROWN. That is not correct. 

Mr. DAWES. And having utterly failed myself to understand 
what he means, I do think it is time for us to adjourn and reflect upon 
it; and therefore I desire to make a suggestion in order that we may 
have ample time. The nation has erected a statue to a great naval 
hero which is to be unveiled in this city on Monday with appropriate 
ceremonies. I think it becomes the Senate of the United States, 
certainly if they shall at that time have fully understood the leader 
of the democratic side of the Senate, to adjourn over and attend 
those ceremonies; and therefore I move that the Senate do now 
adjourn until twelve o’clock on Tuesday next. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President-—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Massachusetts 
moves that the Senate do now adjourn until twelve o’clock on Tues- 
day next. 

Mr. HARRIS. I ask the Senator from Massachusetts to withhold 
his motion to adjourn over. I shall quite agree with him at the 
proper time, but not now. There is Saturday intervening, and the 
public business demands the attention of the Senate. I hope he will 
make his motion to adjourn until to-morrow, and on to-morrow when 
he makes his motion to adjourn over until Tuesday next for the rea- 
sons assigned by him, I shall quite agree with him and join him and 
support him. 

Mr. DAWES. Mr. President, recollecting that the Senator from 
Tennessee yesterday, following his own impulses, voted to adjourn 
over then till next week, and only changed his vote because the 
mover of the motion had changed his mind, and not from his own 
judgment, I can hardly follow the Senator’s suggestion. Therefore 
Iadhere to my motion. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I desire to say to the Senator from 
Massachusetts that I conceded a great deal to the desire of the Sen- 
ator who moved to adjourn over on yesterday ; but when that Sena- 
tor indicated a disposition to retire from the request he had made of 
the Senate, he left me no motive to adjourn over. While I am always 
ready to concede to a Senator on this floor anything that I can con- 
sistently concede to oblige him, when that Senator retired from his 
request I voted against adjourning over, and I am now opposed to 
adjourning over to-morrow because that is a day that we may utilize. 
For the reasons assigned by the Senator from Massachusetts I shall 
not hesitate to adjourn over Monday from to-morrow. 

Mr. DAWES. Mr. President, the Senator from Il'ennessee, more I 
think than any other Senator, has moved to adjourn the whole pro- 
ceeding till December. He has made so many motions of that kind 
that it is utterly impossible for me to follow him or for any other 
Senator who regards the business to do so. I must adhere to the 
motion. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I have moved to postpone the con- 
sideration of the resolution proposed by the Senator from Massachu- 
setts till December, and I think it ought to be postponed to the end 
of eternity as well as to the end of time. 

Mr. DAWES. That would take the Senator too. 

Mr. HARRIS. But I have been ready every day and every hour 
of every day to proceed to the consideration of that business for 
which this session of the Senate was convened, as the Senator very 
well knows, and he has led the cohorts on the other side in opposing 
the consideration of the only business for which this session of the 
Senate was convened by the executive department of this Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. DAWES. Now, Mr. President, I hope we may have a vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion of the 
Senator from Massachusetts, that the Senate do now adjourn until 
twelve o’clock, noon, on Tuesday next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at five o’clock and five minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned till Tuesday, the 26th instant. 
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TUESDAY, April 26, 1881. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. J. J. BULLocK, D. D. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Friday last was read and ap- 
proved. 

WESTERN JUDICIAL DISTRICT OF VIRGINIA. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a letter of the At- 
torney-General, transmitting, in compliance with the resolution of 
April 18, copies of correspondence received from Warren 8, Lurty, 
United States attorney for the western district of Virginia, in rela- 
tion to the late report of C. C. Lancaster, special agent of the Treas- 
ury Department; which was ordered to lie on the table. 


* 
BANKRUPTCY INVESTIGATION. 


Mr. EDMUNDS. I ask the consent of tlre Senate that the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary have leave to sit during the recess of the 
Senate (if that should ever occur) and to employ a stenographer, the 
object being to pursue some investigations relating to the subject of 
bankruptey during the recess. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair hears no objection. There 
being no objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I ask also that the necessary expenses of the 
committee be paid out of the contingent fund of the Senate. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair hears no objection. There 
being no objection, it is so ordered. 


OFFICERS OF THE SENATE. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate the 
unfinished business of the last day’s session, being the resolution of 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. DawEs] providing for the elec- 
tion of certain officers of the Senate, the pending question being on 
the motion of the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. HARRIS] to postpone 
the resolution indefinitely, on which motion the yeas and nays have 
been ordered. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I move that the Senate now proceed to the 
consideration of executive business. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of the 
Senator from Missouri. [Putting the question.] The noes seem to 
have it. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I call for the yeas and nays. 

‘The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. BUTLER, (when his name was called.) On this subject I am 
paired with the Senator from Pennsylvania, [Mr. CAMERON. ] 

Mr. CAMDEN, (when his name was called.) 1am paired with the 
Senator from Wisconsin, [Mr. SAWYER. } 

Mr. WALKER, (when Mr. GARLAND’s name was called.) My col- 
league [Mr. GARLAND] is paired with the Senator from Vermont, [ Mr. 
EDMUNDS.] I make the announcement for the day. 

Mr. GROVER, (when his name was called.) I am paired with the 
ae from Nebraska, [Mr. VAN Wyck.] I announce the pair for 
the day. : 

Mr. KELLOGG, (when his name was called.) I am paired with 
the Senator from Illinois, [Mr. Davis.] If he were present, I should 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. COKE, (when Mr. Maxry’s name was called.) My colleague 
[Mr. Maxry] is paired with the Senator from Colorado, [Mr. TELLER. ] 
I make the announcement for the day. 

Mr. SAUNDERS, (when his name was called.) I am paired with 
the Senator from Kentucky, [Mr. Wixi1aMs.] If he were here, I 
should vote “nay.” I shall probably not announce the pair any 
— to-day, as the Senator from Kentucky is absent and will not be 

ere. 

Mr. SEWELL, (when his name was called.) I am paired with my 
colleague, [Mr. MCPHERSON. 

The roll-call was concluded. * 

Mr. BLAIR, (after having voted in the negative.) I am paired 
with the Senator from Virginia, [Mr. JOHNSTON, ] reserving only the 
right to vote to make a quorum. I withdraw my vote; it was given 
by accident. 

Mr. FERRY, (after having voted in the negative.) I now recollect 
that I am paired with the Senator from Delaware [Mr. SAULSBURY] 
and I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. BECK. Ihave been requested to announce that the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. BAYARD] is paired with the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania, [ Mr. ae) 

Mr. COCKRELL. I will announce for the day that my colleague 
[Mr. VEsT] is absent at home on account of sickness in his family, 
and is paired with the Senator from Kansas, [Mr. PLUMB. ] 

The result was announced—yeas 24, nays 24; as follows: 


YEAS—24. 
Beck, Farley, Hill of Georgia, Pendleton, 
Brown, George, Jackson, Pugh, 
Call, Gorman, Jonas, Ransom, 
Cockrell, Groome, Jones of Florida, Slater, 
Coke, Hampton, ar, Vance, 
Davis of W. Va., Harris, Morgan, Walker. 
Allison, Cameron of Wis., Dawes, Harrison, 
Anthony, Conger, — Hawley, 
Burnside, Conkling, Hale, Hill of Colorado, 


NAYS—24. 
Hoar, MoeDill, Miller, Platt of N. Y., 
Ingalls, MeMillan, Morrill, Rollins, 
Logan, Mahone, Platt of Conn., Sherman. 
ABSENT—28, 

Bayard, Fair, . Kellogg, Sawyer, 
Blair, Ferry, McPherson, Sewell, 
Butler, Frye, Maxey, Teller, 
Camden, Garland, Mitchell, Van Wyck, 
Cameron of Pa., Grover, Plumb, Vest, 
Davis of Illinois, Johnston, Saulsbury, Voorhees, 

dmunds, Jones of Nevada, Saunders, Williams. 


‘ So the Senate refused to proceed to the consideration of executive 
usiness. 

Mr. DAWES. I hope we may have a vote on the resolution now. 

Mr. HARRIS. I move to lay the resolution of the Senator from 
Massachusetts on the table. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Tennessee moves te 
lay the resolution on the table. [Putting the question.] The noes 
seem to have it. 

Mr. HARRIS. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded te 
call the roll. 

Mr. CAMDEN, (when his name was called.) I am paired with the 
Senator from Wisconsin, [Mr. SAWYER. ] 

Mr. FERRY, (when his name was called.) I am paired with the 
Senator from Delaware, [ Mr. eens] 

Mr. PLUMB, (when his name was called.) On this question I am 
paired with the Senator from Missouri, [Mr. VEstT.] 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. BUTLER. I will announce for the day that I am paired with 
the Senator from Pennsylvania, [Mr. CAMERON. ] 
sae ee I am paired with the Senator from Illinois, [Mr. 

AVIS. 

The result was announced—yeas 24, nays 24; as follows: 


YEAS—24. 
Beck, Farley, Hill of Georgia, Pendleton, 
Brown, George, Jackson, Pagh, 

, Gorman, Jonas, Ransom, 
Cockrell, Groome, Jones of Florida, Slater, 
Coke, Hampton, Lamar, Vance, 
Davis of W. Va.. Harris, Morgan, Walker. 

NAYS—24. 

Allison, Dawes, Hoar, Miller, 
Anthony, eigeren, Ingalls, Morrill, 
Burnside, Hale, ean Platt of Conn., 
Cameron of Wis., Harrison, Mo ‘ill, Platt of N. ¥., 
Conger, aaa McMillan, llins, 
Conkling, Hill of Colorado, Mahone, Sherman. 

ABSENT—28. 
Blair, Fair, Kellogg, Sawyer, 
Bayard, Ferry, McPherson, Sewell, 
Butler, Frye, Maxey, Teller, 
Camden, Garland, Mitchell, Van Wyck, 
Cameron of Pa., Grover, Plumb, Ves 
Davis of Illinois, Johnston Saulsbury, Voorhees, 
Edmunds, Jones of Nevada, Saunders, Williams, 


So the motion to lay the resolution on the table was not agreed to, 

[A message in writing was received from the President of the 
United States, by Mr. O. L. PRUDEN, one of his secretaries. } 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question recurs on the motion of 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. HARRIS] to postpone the pending 
resolution indefinitely. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. Mr. President, a few days ago I indicated 
to the Senate that it was my wish and purpose to make a few brief 
observations in reply to a portion of the speech delivered by the Sen- 
ator from Maine [Mr. FrYE] before his departure. I very much re- 

t+ that the Senator from Maine is not now in his seat, for what I 
ave to say I should prefer to utter in his presence. 

He delivered a very remarkable speech for the Senate of the United 
States. It was remarkable in many respects: first, coming from am 
experienced legislator; secondly, because of the fact that it was cal- 
culated more than any public utterance that I have ever heard here 
to inflame the passions of the American people. I regret it, because 
I did not look for such a harangue from that quarter. It is true that 
he put the State which I in part represent to the front. He toek oc- 
casion to allude to her local affairs, to her system of schools, her local 
government, and all that kind of thing, and drew a comparison be- 
tween Florida and Massachusetts and some other Statesin the Union, 

Those who know me in this body know very well that I have never 
been in the habit of casting reflections upon any of the States in this 
Union. I have never forgotton in my place in the Senate that I 
represent the whole country and that I am just as much a Senator of 
Massachusetts as I am of Florida. In all matters affecting the in- 
terests of this great people I shall always feel, or at least try to feel, 
that I am not here to draw comparisons between the respective States 
of this Union. I shall try to regard the country as a common whole, 
and myself as a common legislator having in view the interests of 
an entire people. 

I was mortified, therefore, when I heard the Senator from ae 
no matter with what provocation he might have conceived himse 
justified in resorting to it, getting into a little, narrow groove and 
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undertaking to disparage and to condemn what he could find objec- 
tionable in any quarter of his country. 

I have but very little to say in re, to this matter. Iwas morti- 
fied at the time, I am mortified now use when I found the Senator 
disposed to push forward that elevated civilization of which he 
boasts and the influence of which has been felt not only throughout 
this continent but the world, the civilization of New England, I was 
sorry to see that he presented such a poor type of it, when he felt it 
to be his duty to hold up any part of the United States to the con- 
demnation of the world. 

This country isa whole. The Union of these States must be dear 
to every man who has in him the attributes of a true statesman. 

The Senator from Maine went on to draw a comparison between 
what he called the civilization of the North and the civilization of 
the South. The one he characterized as a civilization of the school- 
book and the Bible; the other the barbarism of slavery. I think the 
time has arrived when that kind of discussion ought to end. There 
was a time when party feeling and sectional prejudice ran so high in 
this Chamber that it might have been justified, but I think that 
time has passed. 

Let us look at this matter for a moment. What is the civilization 
of the one or the other section of the country? They all emanated 
from a common source. In what differs the civilization of Massa- 
chusetts from the civilization of the South? They were both settled 
by a common stock of men. They both carried to this continent the 
same principles of liberty, the same notions of civil polity. It is 
true that the one landed on the James River, and the other at Ply- 
mouth ; but they were all Englishmen, and they carried to this con- 
tinent the same free principles, and they have taken root in a com- 
mon soil. 

Who was it that planted slavery on this continent? Who is re- 
sponsible, ask you, for that barbarism about which the Senator from 
Maine has said so much? Are the southern people responsible for it? 
Are the le of New England responsible for it? Is any portion 
of the people of this country responsible for it? Isay not. It was 
planted here by asuperior power. It was planted here by the mother 
country and upheld and maintained for years under the imperial 
power of Great Britain, and despite many honest exertions on the 
part of the colonies to rid themselves of it. 

I will say to the Senator from Maine that no portion of the Ameri- 
can people tried harder to stop the tide of barbarism, if he would call 
it that, than the people of the South. The very first movements made 
to check and to stop the introduction of slavery upon this continent 
came from the South, and they came from it even before Massachu- 
setts or any New England State raised her voice, but without avail ; 
and this system was planted here against the protest of every liberty- 
loving heart. Still the Senator comes forward here and says that 
the people of the South are to be regarded as forming a distinct civ- 
ilization on this continent, because against their will and their wish 
this slave system was planted among them by a political power over 
which they had nocontrol. It was here when the Revolution opened ; 
it pervaded the whole country ; it existed in Massachusetts and in 
every New England State. By degrees they got rid of it; not any 
sooner, I suppose, than was in accordance with their local interests. 
Nevertheless it was there. It lingered in the South a while longer 
than it did in the North, and for reasons that have been often stated 
here. Private interests possibly became interwoven with it so that it 
continued until a very recent period; but I do protest in all sincerity 
against this thing being set up here in the shape of a distinct civiliza- 
tion, and that the men of the South and the children of the South 
shall have branded upon their brows the brand of barbarism because 
they happened to be identified with slaveholding interests. 

There was a time in the history of the world, and that was when 
the Saviour of man first put in His appearance upon the earth, that 
slavery in its worst form existed in the Roman Empire. When the 
Saviour of man made His appearance on the earth slavery in its most 
galling form existed within the Roman jurisdiction, and nothing 
can be found on record to-day emanating from Him or any of His 
apostles showing that a protest went out against it. He was more 
anxious to accommodate himself to the weaknesses and the preju- 
dices of men, to spread forth the spirit of the Gospel than to run 
counter to the customs which He found ingrafted upon society when 
He first made His appearance upon earth. It was in that spirit 
that He uttered the celebrated scriptural saying that is so often 
alluded to, but so little understood: “ Render, therefore,” said He, 
“unto Cesar the things which are Cxsar’s; and unto God the things 
that are God’s.” He found slavery there in its worst form, not Afri- 
cans bound in chains, not Indians wedded to captivity, but He found 
men of His own blood, for He came among us, as we know, in human 
form. He found men of the white race wedded and bound toa sys- 
tem of slavery the most galling that this world ever saw, and in the 
midst of all His teachings and His preachings, which to-day form the 
foundation of our Christian system, not one word can be found that 
emanated from Him in protest against this barbarous system. 

We are now called upon by the Senator from Maine in the nine- 
teenth century to bear the charge of being barbarians because the 
white masses of the South were compelled to submit to the introduc- 
tion and long continuance of a system of labor which existed upon 
earth when God himself preached the Christian doctrine. I am not 
here for the purpose of making any apology or argument for it; I 


am not here to defend the right, abstract or otherwise, of man to hold 

property in man—it belongs to the past—but to-day in this high pres- 

ence and in the hearing of the American people I say that the sec- 

tion from which I come is no more responsible for slavery or the con- 

— arising out of: it than the people of any other State of the 
nion. 

I would not undertake to antagonize the statesmanship of the Sen- 
ator from Maine by the opinions of anybody, because I know that he 
is a very considerable man, but I would cite the opinion of a man 
who I would say, in all deference to the Senator from Maine, was 
equal to his own conception of himself when he announced on this 
floor that this continent was divided into two distinct civilizations. 
Who was that man? Where were our friends in the beginning of the 
great contest which culminated in the independence of this country ? 
Where were the men who were outspoken in behalf of this struggling 
people? There was a time when there was something more necessary 
than mere physical power to enable this great people to accomplish 
what they succeeded in accomplishing in 1776 and in 1783. The public 
opinion of the world was appealed to. It was not only a batile of 
arms, but it was a great battle of moral forces, and without the sup- 
port and sympathy which this country received from other quarters 
of the globe I am one of those who think that our independence never 
would have been achieved. It is true that we received material aid 
from France. She sent her armies and her generals here, and they 
participated in many of our great battles, notably in that of York- 
town, where I am proud to say the surrender of Cornwallis will be 
shortly commemorated by a monument worthy of the great event ; 
but outside of the material arena which was given to us in 
Europe we had'the support of some of the grestest thinkers of that 
continent, we had the support of Mr. Burke, we had the — of 
Lord Chatham, and many like them, and they made a fight which is 
seldom made in behalf of a foreign people. Mr. Burke, in his place 
in the House of Commons, was called upon at one time to bear the 
whole brunt of the American contest; he had to meet every argument 
that was urged against the claims of this people to recognition as an 
independent power. He felt himself called upon to enter into a close 
and philosophical analysis of the condition of this continent and to 
present it to the mind of the world, and whatdid hesay? Did hesay, 
in the language of the Senator from Maine, that there were two or- 
ders of civilization existing here? Did he say that there was a civ- 
ilization known as the civilization of the Bible and the school-book 
and the civilization of slavery, or rather the barbarism of slavery % 
In trying to attract sympathy and to secure support for the struggling 
Republic, did he in his high place in Parliament, with an eloquence 
never surpassed, undertake to say that this continent was divided in 
this way at that time, although slavery existed here then just as it 
existed before the civil war, possibly in a form more severe? Let me 
read a few lines from his great speech in defense of the colonies. In 
accounting for the spirit of freedom which was giving the mother 
country so much trouble he said : 

Sir, I can eine by their manner that some gentlemen object to the latitude 
of this description, because in the southern colonies the Church of — forms 
a large body and has a regular establishment. Itis certainly true. There is, how- 
ever, a circumstance attending these colonies which in my opinion fully counter- 
balances this difference and makes the spirit of liberty still more high and pants 
than in those to the northward. It is that in Virginia and the Carolinas they havo 
a vast multitude of slaves. Where this is the case in any part of the world those 
who are free are by far the most proud and jealous of their freedom. Freedom to 
them is not only an enjoyment, buta kind of rank and privilege. Not seeing there 
that freedom as in countries where it is a common blessing and as broad and gen- 
eral as the air may be united with much abject toil, with great misery, with all the 
exterior of servitude, liberty looks among them like something that is more noble 
and liberal. I donot mean, sir, to commend the superior morality of this senti- 
ment, which bas at least as much pride as virtue in it; but I cannot alter the nat- 
ure of man. The fact isso; and these people of the southern colonies are much 


more strongly, and with a higher and more stubborn spirit, attached to liberty than 
those to the northward. 


a” put that authority against the authority of the Senatorfrom 
aine. 

Mr. HOAR. Mr. President, may I ask the honorable Senator from 
Florida if he cites that passage of Burke as himself indorsing it and 
affirming its truth to-day, or does he believe with me that it contains 
as much falsehood, crowded into half a dozen lines, in principle as 
was ever put together by the genius of man? 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. I do not believe there is any falsehood 
in it. 

Mr. HOAR. Does the Senator now affirm that liberty exists in 
greater purity among the masters of slaves, being founded upon a 
distinction of rank and caste, and not upon justice? Does he believe 
that the affirmation of the opening sentences of the Declaration of 
Independence or this affirmation of Burke which he has cited speaks 
the truth—— 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. I did not yield for a speech. 

Mr. HOAR. Now that is the question I should like to ask. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. I yielded for a question. I undertake to 
put the opinion of a great political philosopher, one of the strongest 
liberty-loving men that ever trod the earth, a man who did more in 
his day and generation for this people than any man who lived be- 
yond the confines of its territory—I uudertake to pnt his opinion 
against the opinion of the Senator from Maine on whose speech I was 
commenting. The Senator from Massachusetts has no right to call 
for any abstract opinions of mine. This is a question of the past. I 
believe that the observations of Mr. Burke were founded in true 
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philosophy. He gives evidence of it a little further on, and I will 
cite it, when he says that what was stated in his speech was true in 
all the ancient commonwealths from the time we had any idea of 
government in the world. 

Sir, when the great contest for independence began there was as 
much ground and reason for drawing the parallel, far more in reality 
than exists to-day. 

Mr. HOAR. Will the Senator pardon me? I took the liberty of 
asking him whether he indorsed this statement, which he has, as I 
understand, indorsed, because it seems to me a very interesting ques- 
tion. I understand, if the Senator will pardon me for saying it, that 
the Senator has stated the precise issue which divides the two sides 
of this Chamber and the two parties of this country to-day, and we 
accept it. 

Mr JONES, of Florida. Mr. President, my opinion would be worth 
very little upon a question which is no longer practicable; and if I 
have deprecated anything more than another it has been the bring- 
ing forward here by Senators of a question which ought to be con- 
sidered as obsolete; but when we come to indulge in a system of 
reasoning respecting it, it is perfectly legitimate to put the opinion 
of Mr. Burke against the opinion of Mr. FRYE. The world recog- 
nizes the one as a thinker and a statesman. How far the thoughts 
of the other will ever travel beyond the territorial jurisdiction of 
his own State or country remains to be seen. 

But, sir, nothing mortified me more than to find this question 
brought forward here at this time in connection with this senatorial 
dead-lock as it has been called. When Washington put in an appear- 
ance at Cambridge to command the shattered forces of the colonies 
he was a slaveholder. Did any man in New England at that time 
undertake to impeach him because he was connected with that 
denounced civilization? He was connected with the barbarism of 
slavery for he was a slaveholder at that very time, and he com- 
manded the men of New England in that great contest, and they 
yielded ready and implicit obedience to his commands throughout 
the trying days of the Revolution notwithstanding that he was a 
great Virginia barbarian. 

At the very. time that Thomas Jefferson penned the Declaration of 

Independence he was a slaveholder. The immortal lines which are 
celebrated now nearly every year in New England emanated from 
a@ man who was identified with that barbarism. Why was it that no 
pe went forth to the civilized world against perpetuating the 
anguage and the worth of a man who was so identified with this 
abominable system? And still there was not an intelligent man on 
this continent who did not know at the time Jefferson wrote those 
immortal lines that he was the owner of slaves and that he con- 
tinued so down to the very day of his death? And who, I ask you, 
in the whole scope of political operations on this continent ever did 
more to advance liberty, to promote the country’s prosperity, its well- 
being, and its consequence than that immortal man? Look at the 
history of the Revolution, and see who were identified with it who 
were in the same category with Jefferson. 

Now, Mr. President, it is too late in the day forany man from New 
England to come forward here and undertake to brand the brows of 
southern men with this foul imputation that they are connected with 
@ barbarism with which Madison, Jefferson, Washington, Marshall, 
all the leading spirits of the purest and best days of the Republic had 
been identified, and for no other purpose under God’s heaven but to 
excite the hate and enmity of that portion of our people who may 
not have given to that subject the reflection which it demands. 

Many of us are disposed to boast of our English ancestry, and the 
pride of race; and that carries us back to other times and other 
countries that after all have been responsible for this whole system ; 
unfortunate it was. Glancing my eye over the records of the past, 
looking into parliamentary annals, I go back to that time when Great 
Britain was brought face to face with the great problem of slavery 
in her West India colonies, and I do not find in any parliamentary 
record any statesman of a sesponsible character rising up and sayihg 
in the presence of the British people that one-half of them were bar- 
barians and living under a system of barbarism that called for par- 
liamentary repression. I do not find Mr. Canning, Mr. Wilberforce, 
or Mr. O’Connell even, in all the wild luxuriance of his notions of 
liberty, denouncing anybody living under the British flag as being a 
barbarian because it fell to his lot to be identified with the system 
of slavery. I find many honest expressions of opinion, however, from 
time to time looking to the necessity, the importance of a change in 
that system, looking to the enactment of wise laws necessary to its 
gradual extinction, but I find in no part of the excited debates that 
took place in the British Parliament at the time when slavery was 
the most exciting topic in that country, anything indicating that 
there was a statesman worthy of the name who denounced a British 
aubject because he lived in a portion of the realm where slavery ex- 
isted. I do not find that narrowness, that littleness of soul, that 
want of charity in that country at that time which I seo here. 

Let me read an extract from a speech delivered by George Canning 
in the British Parliament, a man whose whole soul was on the side of 
freedom, who from time to time avowed in the most positive and 
unmistakabie terms that if it came to a question of slavery and free- 
dom he was always to be found on the side of freedom ; and occupying 
the responsible position of a British minister and speaking to the free 
epinion of Great Britain from his respopsjble place in Parliament he 


did not think it becoming in him to play the part of a demagogue. 
When the all-absorbing question of the abolition of slavery in the 
West India Islands agitated the British Parliament we know—those 
of us at least who have read the history of that affair—the excitement 
that it created, the questions of es that were involved, the 
rights of subjects, all those nice and delicate questions that were 
brought to the front, even here, were presented there, and it was 
known that if there was an abolitionist of deeper or darker dye than 
another in the British Empire it was George Canning; and what did 
he say? Hesaid: 

If there be those again who think that this important question, involving, as it 
confessedly does, the lives, the interests, and the property of our fellow-subjects, 
is to be determined on the abstract proposition ‘‘That man cannot be © the 
property of man,” I take the liberty of relegating them to the schools; and of 
telling them that “= do not deal with this grave and complicated matter as 
members of the British Parliament, or as members of a society constituted like 
that in which we live, of long-established interests, of conflicting claims to pro- 
tection, of modifications and _involutions of property, not to be changed and sim- 
plified by a sudden effort, and of usages which, however undesirable, if the ques- 
tion were as to their new institution, are too inveterately rooted to be destroyed 
at asingle blow. I must tell them, sir, that the practical adoption of their specu- 
lative notions would expose our West India possessions to ravage and desolation ; 
which, I think, those honorable gentlemen themselves would be as little satisfied 
to behold as, I hope, they are prepared w: y to produce them. 


That was the sentiment of a great statesman recognizing the claims 
of freedom and the universal right of man to be free, but neverthe- 
less accommodating himself to a condition of society which he had 
no agency in bringing about and which it was the part of wisdom to 
change as moderately, as silently, and as quietly as possible, and 
without intruding upon the interests of a great people. 

Iam not here, as I said, to offer any argument in the abstract in 
support of the doctrine that man has the right to hold property in 
man. If that were an original question and we were debating it 
here for the first time, and a proposition was pending to establish it, 
I have no hesitation in saying that I would be the last man in this 
continent who would give it my assent; but when it comes to deal- 
ing with questions now long past, with a state of facts over which 
the people of the South had no control, which was forced upon them 
by a superior power and which they were compelled to accommodate 
themselves to as best they could, they need no defense from me be- 
fore any fair tribunal. 

Slavery has passed away, and there is not a man to-day south of 
the Potomac who does not rejoice at it, in my opinion, although I am 
not here delegated to speak for every one. 1 speak for a and I 
say that I think I represent the sentiment of the entire South when 
I say that there is not a man, a woman, or a child within the confines 
of the southern country who would be willing to take back that in- 
stitution. Why not, then, let the past alone? A great philosopher 
has said that it is not in the power of the Almighty even to undo the 
a I say it is not the part of decency or of statesmanship for any 

enator from any quarter of this Union to come forth here even for 
party or political purposes to dig up the carcass of slavery to inflame 
and excite the public mind. I say that every interest in those States, 
North and South, ought to be regarded as lying within the gaardian- 
ship and the control and the protection of every member of this body, 
and when a Senator from New England or a Senator from any other 
portion of the Union gets up here to denounce any portion of the 
American peopie because of some system of the past, I say that he is 
serving in @& very small wa the great a of his high office. 

A great revolution has been accomplished; a great change has 
taken place. This people have been transformed from chattels into 
freemen, by the scratch of the pen; and while I say it is beyond the 
power of any man or any set of men to alter or change that condi- 
tion of things, I do say here to-day, measuring my words when I 
utter them, that the process by which that great end was accom- 
plished was the most unwise act of statesmanship that was ever 
enacted in any country. There was not a thinking man in the 
southern country that did not believe that with the success of the 
war on the side of the Union slavery would cease; not one. What- 
ever may have been the questions or doubts entering into the minds 
of men as regards its importance as a factor in bringing the war 
about, everybody felt that when the cause of the South went down 
in the flame of battle slavery went down with it, and that it re- 
quired the hand of a master statesman to regulate and to reform 
society so that the great interests of the country might not be damaged 
by this new condition of things. We did not complain of emancipa- 
tion so much, because it was anticipated, but even under the Johnson 
governments in the South the people there, with a unanimity which 
they rarely accorded to any public measure, ratified the complete 
extinction of slavery. 

This was not enough. After that the great and tho fatal step had 
to be taken. On your statute-books to-day you require the most en- 
lightened European to remain five years within your jurisdiction be- 
fore you will permit him to enjoy the privileges of common citizen- 
ship, in order that he may prepare himself by reading, by culture, 
by all those methods which go to swell his mind to the full dimen- 
sions of American citizenship—you require five years of him before 
he can be permitted to enjoy the rights of a common citizen. In the 
other case what did you do? Yon insisted that a people who for 
more than two centuries were involved in the most benighted bar- 
barism, without any oe without any training, without any 
preparation whatever, should be by the scratch of a pen, and by the 
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accident of birth, elevated to the full standard of American citizens. 
At the time you did that you might just as well have extended the 
ballot to so many of the cattle of the region in which those people 
lived. They were as incapable of forming any idea of the duties, the 
rights, and the responsibilities of American citizenship as the beasts 
of the field. And this you boast of as a great public measure; this 
is the crowning glory of an administration of the republican party! 
Then you expected that the men who for generations before that had 
their souls and their hearts identified with the principles of freedom 
should bow their necks beneath the yoke of these Africans that you 
attempted to raise above them; and you expected them, as Ameri- 
cans, as men of your own flesh and blood, with all the traditions of 
the past behind them, to bow their heads beneath this huge force of 
negro barbarism and crouch in the dust before it as a political power. 
They revolted. History will write that chapter, and justice will yet 
be done after the prejudices of this hour have passed away, and 
when some future Macaulay or Gibbon comes to write the history of 
that transaction it will be found that the men of the South, upon 
whom you were in the habit of heaping your anathemas because 
they would not submit to this negro domination, will be vindicated 
in the eyes of mankind. 

It was an unreasonable thing to expect; and what has been the 
whole current of thisdebate? What has been the genius of this strife, 
so to speak, except this very question, because those men who from 
time immemorial have been accustomed to freedom have not been 
willing to accept the rule of an inferior race. Take my own State 
with 96,000 blacks and 100,000 whites; what a spectacle does it pre- 
sent for the contemplation of astatesman? Do you think that an act 
of legislation can blot out the colors in the rainbow? Do you think 
that it can reverse the revolutions of the earth? Do you think it can 
change in any way the established order of nature? You might as 
well, to use the language of a great thinker, — your foot upon the 
earth to try to prevent its revolution ; you would only remain a silly 
figure upon its surface who measured the rapidity of rotation until 
carried in the shade of that body whose irresistible force you would 
endeavor to a. 

Nature and God for their own purposes have established an order 
and you have run your orders and your legislation right under the 
nose of the Almighty; you have refused to recognize what nature 
had established ; you have insisted upon carrying out and maintain- 
ingin the South acondition of things that could only be maintained and 
upheld in a commanity where races were homogeneous, and you have 
blamed the men of your own belief and your own faith and your own 
feelings and aspirations because they had the manhood and the spirit 
to resent the attempt. 

Sir, Ihave heard and read a good deal of oppression and of tyranny, 
and I say it here in the Senate of the United States, under all the 
responsibility that attaches to anything I can utter, that knowin 
the South as I have from my earliest boyhood, and her generosity, 
never expected to live to see the day when that proud and rere Ta 
race would be compelled, as I have seen them, to humiliate themselves 
as they have. I never expected tosee the day when such scenes would 
be enacted, such as I have witnessed with my own eyes, when thought- 
less and ignorant men, inspired by nothing but race feeling, would 
take possession of the polls and offer every insult and indignity pos- 
sible to their white neighbors in order to produce conflict ; and I have 
seen that proud people, conscious of their manhood, knowing what 
they could do, bear with these taunts and humiliations for the sake 
of order to a degree that I never thought was possible. 

And this thing was all predicted by republican authority, and I 
would ask the Secretary to read a portion of Governor Morton’s ad- 
dress to the Legislature in Indiana in 1865 to show what he thought 
of the wisdom of this system about which so much has been said in 
this debate. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

The subject of suffrage is, by the national Constitution, expressly referred to 
the dete ation of the several States, and it cannot be taken from them without 
@ violation of the letter and spirit of that instrument. 

But without stopping to discuss theories or questions of constitutional law, and 
leaving them out of view, it would, in my opinion, be unwise to make the work of 
reconstruction depend upon a condition of such doubtful utility as negro suffrage. 

It is a fact so manifest that it should not be called in question by any, that a 
fae who are _ emerging from the barbarism of slavery are not qualified to 

come a partof our political system, and take part, not only in the government 
of themselves and their neighbors, but of the whole United States. So far from 
believing that negro suffrage is a remedy for all of our national ills I doubt whether 
it isa remedy for any, and rather believe that its enforcement by Congress would 
be more likely tu subject the negro to a merciless persecution than to confer upon 
him any substantial benefit. By some it is thought that suffrage is already cheap 
enough in this country ; and the immediate transfer of more than a half million of 
men from the bonds of slavery, with all the ignorance and degradation upon them 
which the slavery of generations upon southern fields nas produced, would be a 
declaration to the world that the exercise of American suffrage involves no intel- 
lectual or moral qualifications, and that there is no difference between an American 
freeman and an American slave which may not be removed by a mere act of 
Congress. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. So it seems, Mr. President, that opinion 
was not altogether on the democratic side with respect to the unwis- 
dom of granting this wholesale suffrage so suddenly. When the re- 
sponsible and thoughtful Senator from Indiana in his day, addressing 
himself to the Legislature of his State, thought proper to put that 
language to his people, I 2m sure it cannot be regarded as any very 
great crime for a democrat to entertain such opinions. 

But I said that the past is beyond the power of the Almighty, and 
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we accept the situation in good faith. Every man of sense knows 
the difference between the original institution of a measure and its 
subsequent abrogation; and whatever may have been the opinions 
of those of us who deemed this an unwise policy at the time, there is 
not a man in the South to-day of intelligence but what feels that it 
is his duty to make the best of the situation and that nobody there 
for one moment entertains the thought of remitting those people to 
the condition in which they were. 

It is true, I am free to say to you in all candor, that I never would 
have advocated the extension of suffrage at the time it was granted, 
I would have put them in a state of probation and culture, of prepara- 
tion like that in which you put the foreigners who come to your 
shores, and I would have required of them the same preparatory 
training that your laws now require from the most cultivated Euro- 
pean, before I would have endowed them with the rights and powers 
of citizens. 

But that is past and we must deal with this as an existing fact; 
and let me tell you that the rights which those people enjoy to-day 
and the security which they have is not altogether derived from the 
amendments to the Constitution, although they are thereby pro- 
tected. The interest of the people with whom they are identified is 
their greatest security. There is not a man, woman, or child in the 
South who looks on a black man or a black woman there who does 
not know that their interests are identified more or less with those 
people; and it is not for yon who have not this problem before you 
from day to day to come in as intermeddling outsiders and undertake 
to prescribe for us the rule of action which shall control in our midst. 
It would be as impudent for the people of my State to go to Massa- 
chusetts or to Maine to dictate to the thoughtful men of those States 
what should be done with respect to their domestic policy and the 
regulation of their local affairs, as it is for you who have not on your 
hands this great and difficult problem to come into our midst and 
quarrel with us over every little detail pertaining to it. Why not 
let us alone? Ought you not to be satisfied with the condition of the 
South? Present me an instance in the history of the world in which 
a people under such difficulties, surrounded by such dangers, and in 
the midst of such poverty, have marked out the result that that 
people have. I defy you. I say that the history of the world will 
not afford an instance where so much has been accomplished under 
such great disadvantages as has been accomplished there; and you 
— to be content that this great experiment of enfranchising four 
millions of slaves by a scratch of the pen was not attended with 
greater ruin and more fearful consequences to society than those 
which did occur. 

Every day in this body you talk about the denial of suffrage to and 
of impositions upon the negroes. I venture to say that the civilized 
world tu-day does not present a spectacle to be compared with that 
of the South, so far as those laboring people are concerned, in con- 
tentment, in the enjoyment of the security of every right that they 
ought to have as humble members of society, and marked as they 
are by a distinct brand of nature which shuts them out and will con- 
tinue toshut them out forever from places of social position with the 
white race. 

The Senator from Maine, when he came up here the other day to 
speak of the condition of Florida, said that he had in his hand an 
immense record taken from the Attorney-General’s Office—the records 
of the courts in political cases. Well, sir, I know something of the 
administration of criminal justice in those cases. I have seen enough 
and with my own eyes to satisfy me that when it comes to politics a 
judicial tribunal affords no more security than a political one to the 
rights and interests of the masses; I saw with my own eyes and in 
my own presence the solemn verdict of a jury set aside by a Federal 
judge because it did not suit his notions, and twelve negroes empan- 
eled to give a judgment that was in accordance with the judge’s 
notion! I will not go to judicial annals for any evidences of impar- 
tiality in matters wherein the political parties are involved. I would 
read a passage from a great republican speech of Mr. Sumner. He 
embodies in it a spirit of philosophy. 

For myself, let me say, that I hold judges, and especially the Supreme Court of 
the country, in much respect; but I am too familiar with the history of judicial 
proceedings to re them with any superstitious reverence. eee} Judges 
are but men, and in all ages have shown a full share of human frailty. Alas! alas! 
the worst crimes of history have been perpetrated under their sanction. The blood 
of martyrs and of patriots, crying from the ground, summons them to judgment. 
It was a judicial tribunal which condemned Socrates to drink the fatal hemlock, 
and which pushed the Saviour barefoot over the pavements of Jerusalem, bending 
beneath Hits cross. It was a judicial tribunal which, against the testimony and 
entreaties of her father, surrendered the fair Virginia as a slave ; which arrested 
the teachings of the great Apostle to the Gentiles, and sent him in bonds from 
Judeato Rome; which, in thename of theold religion, adjudged the saints and fathers 
of the Christian Church to death, in all its most dreadful forms, and which, after- 
ward, in the name of the new religion, enforced the tortures of the Inquisition, 
amidst the shrieks and agonies of its victims, while it compelled Galileo to de- 
clare—in solemn denial of the great truth he had disclosed—that the earth did not 
move round the sun. It was a judicial tribunal which, in France, during the long 
reign of her monarchs, lent itself to be the instrument of every tyranny as during 
the brief reign of terror it did not hesitate to stand forth the unpitying accessory 
of the unpitying guillotine. Avy, sir, it was a judicial tribunal in Eugland, sur 
rounded by all the forms of law, which sanctioned every despotic caprice of Henry 
the Eighth from the unjust divorce of his queen to the beheading of Sir Thomas 
More; which lighted the fires of persecution that glowed at Oxtord and Smirh- 
field, over the cinders of Latimer, Ridley, and John Rogers; which. after elaborate 
argument, upheld the fatal tyranny of ship-money agninst the patriot resistance of 
eee which, in detiance of justice and humanity, sent Sidney and Russell to 
the block ; which persistently enforced the laws of conformity that our Paritaa 
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fathers persistently refused to obey; and which, afterward, with Jeffreys on the 
bench, crimsoned the pages of English history with massacre and meendep-aven 
with the blood of innocent women. Ay, sir, and it was a judicial tribunal in our 
own country, surrounded by all the forms of law, which hung witches at Salem— 
which affirmed the constitutionality of the Stamp Act while it admonished “jurors 
and the people” to obey. 

Sir, that is true, and when perionen come up here and talk to me 
about the decision of judicial tribunals in Florida or anywhere else 
with —— to questions in which the interests of party are involved, 
I point them to that e in Mr, Sumner’s great speech. 

Now, sir, I did not intend to say much in regard to the local affairs 
of my State, but the Senator from Maine in his over-anxiety to fasten 
upon the people of the South some charge or accusation that wouid 
affect them in the mind of the northern people, their own fellow-citi- 
zens, referred to a murder which was committed a few months ago 
while the testimony was being taken in a contested election over a 
seat inthe other House. I can only say now, Mr. President, that after 
he got on his feet, so ill-informed in regard to that transaction and so 
willing to use it against that people, that I was really surprised, be- 
cause I supposed that when a Senator felt it to be his duty to arraign 
the people of any of the States of this Union, so as to put them in a 
light which might call for the condemnation of their fellow-citizens 
elsewhere, he would at least take pains to inform himself in regard 
to the facts of the case. He entered on a long statement, saying that 
he meant to give names, and he spoke of murder, he spoke of the fact 
that it had been circulated over the North that murder was in the air 
in Florida at the time this testimony was being taken so as to prevent 
honest testimony being given in favor of one of the parties, and what 
was the fact? The fact was that it was a murder committed by a 
negro desperado of his own party upon one of the very best young 
white men in Florida, who, without cause and without justification, 
was shot down in cold blood by a negro villain ; and so anxious were 
a certain class of men who hover around this Capitol to misrepresent 
and to defame that people, that they actually telegraphed to the New 
York papers that this murder was inspired by democrats, and the Sen- 
ator from Maine the other day had the temerity to allude to it as a 
murder committed by a democrat upon a republican, when in reality 
it was a murder committed by a negro villain upon one of the best 
young men in the country, and without cause or justification. 

What must be the condition of a people, I say, when the advocates 
of a party assume a position like that, when they are willing to re- 
sort to such a perversion of truth in order to create hostility in the 
northern mind oe an innocent and unoffending people? Now, 
sir, I want the Clerk to read a leading article in one of the democratic 
papers in relation to an event that was referred to, the capture of a 
train. I have no apology to make here for any lawlessness; none 
whatever, and when this thing occurred to which reference was 
made, I mean the taking off the train of some prisoners there, it was 
an act of lawlessness which was denounced at the time by the lead- 
ing democratic press in the State, denounced by every open-spoken 
man in the State. We do not know whodid the crime, whether they 
were republicans or democrats; but that is the way in which the 
leading democratic paper spoke of the transaction at the time it 
occurred. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


UNJUSTIFIABLE LAWLESSNESS. 


On Tuesday last, at Madison, a United States deputy marshal arrested Messrs. 
William H. Dial, O. F. Florrid, Sylvanus M. Hankins, George W. Walker, and 
John Brady, charged with violating the Federal election laws. Just as the train 
started with the marshal and his prisoners aboard it was boarded by a number 
of armed and disguised persons who ordered the prisoners out of the car, having 
disarmed the marshal and ordered him to proceed on the train. 

We are further advised that a number of the most prominent citizens of Madi- 
son, as soon as the intelligence of the affair reached them, made haste to deprecate 
the occurrence, and sent telegrams to that effect to Jacksonville. The parties who 
had been placed under arrest by the deputy marshal themselves protested against 
the interference of the mob, and decl; themselves willing to obey the writs, 
and they proceeded to take the next train for Jacksonville, where they surrendered 
themselves to the authorities and underwent preliminary examination, the charges 
against them being for illegally voting more than one ballot at the recent election. 

The perpetrators of this high-handed offense against law and order are as yet 
unknown. They have committed a crime against the laws of the land which all 
right-minded people will condemn, and invited the hitter vituperation of the worst 
enemies of the State, the radical press North and South. It matters not that the 
act was done by reckless persons, such as may be found in every community in the 
land, or that it is condemned by every citizen of the State save those engaged in it. 
The cry of “Ku Klux” is already raised, and the reputation of Florida for peace- 
fulness, good order, and loyalty to law pec ne we is imperiled. 

The four a who proceeded to Jacksonville to surrender themselves to 
the authorities were Messrs. Dial, Florrid, Hankins, and Brady; the remaining 
one of the five was too unwell to do so, but sent word that he would do so as soon 
as he was able. The four named above appeared before the United States com- 
missioner, but it aqueous that the witnesses for the prosecution were not present, 
the defendants by their counsel waived examination and gave bond in $500 each 
for their appearance at court. 4 

These gentlemen subsequently published the following card : 

To the public : 

That we may be placed right upon the record, and the good people of Madison 
County presented in their true attitude, we deem it proper to give expression to 
our views and make a presentation of the facts connected with the recent unwar- 
— rescue of ourselves from the custody of Deputy United States Marshal 


Shalley. 
We Seprocate and condemn the illegal action of these self-constituted protectors, 


and regard their action as not only hurtful and injurious to the State at large, but 
as unkind tous. And while giving utterance to our sentiments in this respect we 
wish to give the public to un tand that we not only did not have any preknowl- 
edge of, or give any aid to, these masked persons in the accomplishment of their 
perpens, but we did not even remain ve instruments to be moved at their 
volition. On the contrary, these invaders behaved with such rudeness and evi- 
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dent malignity, accompanied with such a liberal lay of arms, as to impress us 
with the ef that their ae was to take our lives. 
Our departure from the train was forced and against our will and wish. Con- 
fident that we were not guilty of any violation of the laws of the land, we were 
ectly willing to meet the charges made it us and anxious for a speedy 
earing, knowing that it would result in our triumphant acquittal. We repudiate 
and censure the course of these masked men and vow any knowledge of their 
iden tity, ot sincerely believe that they do not belong to those who are known as 
our friends. 

In addition we desire to say that the citizens of Madison County do not coun- 
tenance lawless proceedings, and are as quick to punish wrong-doing as the citi- 
zens of any other county where a conscientious regard for law and order prevails. 
And we can safely say that if the presence of any of her citizens is desired at the 
United States court, they will not only respect and obey the process of that court, 
but will respond of their own motion upon the receipt of a telegram or letter of 
— purport. They have nothing to fear from the courts and only ask a fair 


earing. 
W._H. DIAL. 
0. F. FLORRID. 
JOHN W. BRADY. 
S. M. HANKINS. 

JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA, November 11, 1880. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. Mr. President, a good deal has been said 
on another subject, and indeed it has been made the text for all the 
lengthy speeches that have been made here during this executive 
session, as it should be, “a free ballot and a fair count;” and it has 
occurred to me that some of those gentlemen who were so well in- 
formed in — to the past might with profit have brought up to 
view some of the notable transactions that occurred in 1876 in con- 
nection with “a free ballot and a fair count.” 

I read the other day in my place in the Senate a lengthy extract from 
the message of the governor of Florida, a republican governor, the 
last one that we had, and he a gentleman from Maine originally, Gov- 
ernor Stearns, in which he stated in the most pointed terms under a 
republican administration there that there had been no denial of 
right to anybody. The very last words that he said to the Legisla- 
ture in the State over which he presided as governor, to his credit as 
an honest man, partisan as he was, he came out and in that public 
paper he exonerated every citizen of the State from any connection 
or complicity with lawlessness or violence. I do not want to repeat 
myself now by reiterating what I then read, but I will put what 
Governor Stearns said to the Legislature in Florida in 1874 against 
anything which the Senator from Maine uttered in his place the other 


day. 

it is true that we had precipitated upon us an emergency in 1876; 
the government of Florida was in republican hands at that time; 
every officer in the State was an appointee of a republican governor, 
and I say here that that government is the most autocratic on the 
face of the earth to-day. We are living under a constitution which 
was framed in Chicago and imposed upon that people at the point of 
Federal bayonets; the hands and feet of every thinking man in that 
Commonwealth were tied, and that infamous organic law was estab- 
lished over them by republican partisans. They were not permitted 
to exercise their voice in saying whether they would have it or not, 
but by negro votes and the votes of a few adventurers that infamous 
constitution as it stands to-day was fastened upon the free spirit of 
that people. Under it the governor has power to appoint every officer, 
high and low, from a justice of the peace to a supreme judge. There 
are only two classes of officers elective within the State. Under this 
constitution of Florida, this liberty-loving constitution, if I may be 
excused in using that phrase, they elect members of the Legislature 
and constables. The governor appoints the district and county 
judges—the former confirmed by the Legislature, it is trne—justices 
of the peace, sheriffs, clerks, election officers, everything. The whole 
machinery of government under this constitution is in the hands of 
the governor of Florida; and it stands to-day an exception to every 
organic law of the Union. 

That constitution, let me tell the Senate, was put upon the people 
while the men of intelligence and of property were tied hand and 
foot. They were not permitted to express an opinion upon it. A 
few thousand poor ignorant men who had just emerged from bondage, 
dictated to and presided over by afew men who had no identity with 
the people, fastened upon the people of that State that organic law, 
and there it stands to-day. They had an election under it in 1876, 
and every one of the election officers was an appointee of the repub- 
lican governor. At every election place in the whole State there were 
two republicans and one democrat to preside over the election, and to 
certify the returns to.the board of final revision. What was the re- 
sult? There was not a single democratic ballot put into a ballot-box 
in Florida in 1876 (as my friend from Georgia near me [Mr. Brown] 
will know, because he was there at the canvass of the election) that 
did not go into a ballot-box under republican supervision without 
any terrorism, without any intimidation, without any fact being 
brought to bear to show to anybody that a single citizen had been 
deprived of a single right. 

Those returns were certified under local law to the board of final 
supervision, and how did they stand on the face of those returns? 
Compare the population of that little Commonwealth with the vote 
as recorded in 1876, and a more honest and more fair exhibition of 
American suffrage cannot be found in the United States. On the face 
of those returns, all prepared by republican officials and sent to the 
final board for addition, (not for manipulation, but for addition, ) the 
vote stood 24,440 democratic and 24,349 republican on the electoral 
ticket. These were the ballots actually deposited in the ballot-boxes 
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of the State, under officers who were sworn to administer the local 
law, each one of whom took a solemn oath to discharge his duty to 
his country and to his God. After they made up these returns and 
certified them to the State board under all the formalities of law, and 
a republican canvassing authority came to deal with them, it was 
found that the electors for Samuel J. Tilden, in the interest of the 
democratic party, had 95 majority on the face of the record. 

Where was the authority then to put any hand into that sacred 
ballot-box? You talk about a fair ballot anda free count. Who 
gave to Mr. Samuel B. McLin and his co-conspirators the power to 
roll up their sleeves and put their hands into the ballot-boxes and 
take out 2,000 ballots that had been deposited under allthe forms of 
law and treat them as pieces of waste paper? Where did they get 
that authority? Under what law or Constitution of the Union, 
loca] or general? I appeal to republican Senators, for I know that 
within many of their breasts beat impulses of fairness, and I ask 
where they got authority to go down into the ballot-boxes of my State, 
sealed up under republican authority and forwarded to the seat of 

vernment, and tosay “there are2,000 ballots in here that should go 

or nothing?” And they did it, and by that means secured a presi- 
dential title. Without that, Mr. Hayes never could have been Presi- 
dent of the United States, but it was necessary that this great fraud 
should be perpetrated. 

In order to secure the presence of a military force to support and 
sustain those men who perpetrated this outrage an excuse had to be 
framed to bring three hundred soldiers to surround the capitol of my 
own State, under the command of a general officer. What was the 
excuse? They looked in vain to the Federal Constitution and to the 
acts of 1790 and 1791 to find authority for invoking Federal assistance 
to enable them to consummate this great fraud. They found that in 
case of rebellion or invasion the executive of a State when the Legis- 
lature was not in session might invoke Federal assistance. They 
looked at the act of 1790 to try and find something to justify such a 
position, but there was nothing there. What do you suppose was the 
ground of their application? A train of cars ran off the track between 
two points in Florida—Jacksonville and Tallahassee—and it was al- 
leged to have been the act of some conspirators—as false an imputa- 
tion as ever was put forth against an honest people. The running off 
of that train in the night-time, and as I believe from design to sub- 
serve a base purpose, was made the groundwork of a formal applica- 
tion on the part of the executive of Florida to the President of the 
United States to furnish them troops to put down sedition and rebel- 
lion. This was a few days in advance of the movement, and it was 
necessary that the military should be there. Three hundred men who 
had braved dangers on the battle-field, who had served their country 
in many forms and ways, were sent there under the command of a gen- 
eral officer. Neversball I forget the day I talked with that mortified 
man and the feelings of mortification which he manifested when he 
learned the true object of his mission. He was not there to put down 
sedition, he was not there to trample upon rebellion, but he was there 
to crush the life-blood out of a free and an honest people; he was 
there to trample upon the institutions of his country; to see that the 
two men who held in their hands the presidential office of this great 
country might be supported in the commission of the most villainous 
fraud that ever was committed upon this continent. They were there 
for that purpose, and that enabled them to consummate their purpose. 
Was this in accordance with the free spirit of our people} Was this 
a fair count? Is there an American citizen to-day anxious for the 
preservation of the institutions of his country who after surveying 
the record in regard to Florida, and knowing all the circumstances of 
that case, will say that that count of Tallahassee in 1876 in which 
2,000 ballots were trampled under foot and the voice of the people 
stifled, is in accordance with the free spirit of our Constitution ? 

If the majority had been the other way honestly no man would 
have contended for it more than I would have done; but as a free 
citizen, anxious to see the labor and genius of those people survive, 
and knowing that there is no honest way to perpetuate it except a 
free ballot, 1 shall frown with indignation and disapprobation upon 
all efforts of this kind. 

The fraud was a arpa and the military returned. What a 
spectacle! Three hundred men in the uniform of the Army of the 

nited States surrounding the State-house, with the tent of a gen- 
eral officer in the middle, to see that two men intrusted with the 
compilation of the local ballots of the people had trampled upon their 
voice ; and they did it. There is not an honest man in the United 
States who would do that. They got theirreward. Then think of 
the speeches made here by gentlemen who are anxious about a free 
ballot and fair count. Why did they not accept their own returns 
from their own officers? Every return that went to Tallahassee in 
that election was the work of a republican official and verified the 
vote of the State as actually cast. 

When the republican supreme court came to deal with this ques- 
tion in another form it seated Drew, the democrat, by a process of 
mandamus upon the same vote by which the electors cast their vote 
for Mr. Hayes. George F. Drew was made governor under the de- 
cision of the supreme court which compelled that recreant board in 
the gubernatorial contest to count the ballots for the office of gov- 
ernor, but they declined the offer to have the power to count them 
for the electors, and left them at the very same vote which has gone 
forth to the world as the foundation of the title of George F. Drew 
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for the office of governor of Florida for four years, and which went 
wide in support of the title and the unqualified right of Samuel J. 
en. 

Mr. President, I have already detained the Senate longer than I 
intended, but less I could not have said upon this subject to present 
it in a fair light. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Harris inthechair.) The ques- 
tion is on the motion of the Senator from Tennessee to indefinitely 
postpone the resolution, upon which motion the yeas and nays have 
been ordered. Is the Senate ready for the question ? 

Mr. PENDLETON. I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of executive business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is moved by the Senator from 
Ohio that the Senate proceed to the consideration of executive busi- 
ee [Putting the question.] The Chair is in doubt as to the 
result. 

Mr. PENDLETON. [I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. RANSOM, (when Mr. LAMAR’s name wascalled.) The Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. LAMAR] and the Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHER- 
MAN] are paired to-day. 

Mr. SHERMAN, (when his name was called.) I am paired for to- 
day with the Senator from Mississippi, [Mr. LAMAR. ] 

Mr. SLATER, (when his name was called.) On this vote I am 
paired with the Senator from Connecticut, [Mr. PLatr.] If he were 
here he would vote “nay ” and I should vote “ yea.” 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. COKE, (after ae voted in the affirmative.) I withdraw 
my vote. I am paired with the Senator from Kansas, [Mr. INGALLS.] 

Mr. BECK, (after having voted in the affirmative.) I desire to ask 
if the vote of the Senator from Maine [Mr. HAL£] is recorded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is not recorded. 

Mr. BECK. .I withdraw my vote. I am paired with him when he 
is absent. 

Mr. COCKRELL. This morning I voted inadvertently. I am 
paired with the Senator from Maine, [Mr. Fryxr.] The pair had 
escaped my recollection entirely. As it will not change the result of 
the vote, I hope I shall be permitted by unanimous consent to with- 
draw my vote on both the yeas and nays heretofore called. I should 
vote ‘‘ yea” on this question if I were not paired, but I am paired 
with the Senator from Maine [Mr. FRYE] and the pair will continue 
during his absence. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. When the pending motion shall have 
been disposed of the Chair will entertain the request of the Senator 
from Missouri. 

Mr. BLAIR. I am paired with the Senator from Virginia, [Mr. 
JOHNSTON. ] 

The result was announced—yeas 21, nays 21; as follows: 


YEAS—21. 


Brown, Gorman, Jonas, Vance, 
Call, Jones of Florida, Voorhees, 
Camden, Morgan, Walker. 
Davis of W. Va., Tris, Pendleton, 
Farley, Hill of Georgia, Pugh, 
George, Jackson, Ransom, 
NAYS—21. 

Allison, Dawes, Logan, Platt of N. Y., 
Anthony, Edgerton, i Rollin: 
Burnside, Harrison, 
Cameron of Wis., Hawley, Mah 
Conger, Hill of Colorado, Miller, 
Conkling, Hoar, Morrill, 

‘ ABSENT—34. 
Ba; Fair, Kellogg, 
hae Ferry, Lamar, 

i McPherson, 
r, 


i Maxey, 
Cameron of Pa., Mitchell, 
Cockrell, Platt of Conn., 


Coke, lumb, 
Davis of Illinois, Johnston, Saulsbury, 
Edmunds, Jones of Nevada, Saunders, 

So the Senate refused to proceed to the consideration of executive 
business. 

Mr.DAWES. The Senate arena neies that they will not go into 
executive session, having decided that they will not indefinitely post- 
pone the resolution, and having also decided they will not postpone 
it to any future day certain, I trust the Senate will now take a vote 
upon the resolution. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Will not the Senator from Massachusetts please 
withhold that very earnest request until I can ask the Senate unan- 
imously to consent to the withdrawal of my vote? 

Mr. DAWES. I understood that the Senator’s request was granted. 

Mr. COCKRELL. It has not been. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair stated to the Senator from 
Missouri that when the pending question was disposed of he would 
entertain the Senator’s request. 

Mr. DAWES. I beg pardon. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Now I make the request that I may have - 
mission to withdraw my vote, having voted inadvertently. It does 
not change the result. 

Mr. DAWES. I hope there will be no objection. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Missouri asks unan- 
imous consent of the Senate to withdraw his vote upon the two pre- 
vious roll-calls mentioned by him. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. The request is granted, and the votes are withdrawn. 
Mr. DAWES. Now, Mr. President, I renew my appeal to the Sen- 
ate to proceed to the pending business, the Senate having decided in 


all possible shapes that they will not postpone further action upon 
this resolution. 


Mr. COCKRELL. Now, Mr. President, in order to afford the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts a little rest from his laborious efforts, I move 
to lay the whole matter on the table. 


Mr. DAWES. Nothing would so conduce to that rest as to take a 
vote on the resolution. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Missouri moves 
that the resolution do lie on the table. [Putting the question.] The 
noes appear to have it. 

Mr. COCKRELL called for the yeas and nays, and — were or- 
dered; and being taken, resulted—yeas 22, nays 22; as follows: 


YEAS—22. 
Brown, George, Jackson, Ransom, 
Call, Gorman, Jonas, Vance, 
Camden, Groome, Jones of Florida, Voorhees, 
Coke, a. ane or Walker. 
Davisof W. Va., Harris, » Pendleton, 
Farley, Hill of Georgia, Pugh, 

NAYS—22. 
Allison, Dawes, Ingalls, Morrill, 
Anthony, Edgerton, Logan, Platé of N. Y., 
Burnside, Harrison, MeDill, Rollins, 
Cameron of Wis., Hawley, MeMillan, Sawyer. 
Conger, Hill of Colorado, Mahone, 
Conkling, Hoar, Miller, 

ABSENT—32. 

Bayard, Fair, Kellogg, Saunders, 
Beck, Ferry, Lamar, wel, 
Blair, i McPhersen, Sherman, 
Butler, Garland, Maxey Slater, 
Cameron of Pa., Grover, Mitchell, eller, 
Cockrell, Hale, Platt of Conn., Van Wyck, 
Davis of Illinois, Johnston, Plumb, est, 
Edmunds, Jones of Nevada, Saulsbury, Williams 


So the motion was not agreed to. 

Mr. GROOME. I renew the motion to proceed to the consideration 
of executive business. 

Mr. DAWES. I renew my appeal to the other side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Maryland has 
moved that the Senate do now proceed to the consideration of execu- 
tive business. 

Mr. DAWES. Why, Mr. President, they have just voted that they 
would not. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The motion is not debatable. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Just let us make that one motion, Brother 

AWES. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The motion is not debatable. 

Mr. GROOME. I call for the yeas and nays. 


The yeas and nays were ordered; and being taken, resulted—yeas 
21, nays 22; as follows: 


YEAS—21. 
Brown, George, Jackson, Ransom, 
Call, Gorman, Jonas, Vance, 
Camden, Groome, Jones of Florida, Walker. 
Coke, Hampton, Morgan, 
Davis of W. Va., 8, Pendleton, 
Farley, Hill of Georgia, Pugh, 
NAYS—22. 
Allison, Dawes, Ingalls, Morrill, 
Anthony, Edgerton, lege. Platt of N. Y., 
Burnside, Harrison, McDill, Rollins, 
Cameron of Wis., pawiey, MeMillan, Sawyer. 
Gonger, Hill of Colorado, Mahone, 
Conkling, oar, Miller, 
ABSENT—33. 
Bayard, Ferry, McPherson, Slater, 
Beck, e, Maxey, Teller, 
Blair, Garland, Mitchell, Van Wyck, 
Butler, Grover, Platt of Conn., t, 
Cameron of Pa., Hale, lumb, oorhees, 
Cockrell, Johnston, bury, Williams. 
Davisof Illinois, Jonesof Nevada, Saunders, 
Edmunds, Kellogg, Sewell, 
Fair, Lamar, Sherman, 


So the motion was not a, 0. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question recurs on the motion 
of the Senator from Tennessee to indefinitely postpone the resolution. 

Mr. GROOME, (at two o’clock and twenty-six minutes p.m.) Mr. 
President, the Senate having just decided that it will not proceed to 
the consideration of executive business, and it being equally appa- 
rent that it will not just now proceed to the consideration of any 
other business, I move that it take a recess until five o’clock. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is moved by the Senator from 


Maryland that the Senate take a recess until five o’clock. 

Mr. DAWES. That is debatable, I believe. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair does not so understand. 
It is not a debatable motion, the Chair thinks. 
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Mr. DAWES. I understand that it is; but nevertheless the Sena- 
tor will perhaps permit me to inquire what the particular object of 
that motion is? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. By unanimous consent debate may 
be permitted. 

Mr. GROOME. The object is to give the members of the Senate a 
chance to hold an informal conference and see if there is any basis 
on which they can get at an understanding by which they will pro- 
ceed to the consideration of executive business, which is so very 
necessary to be transacted. 

Mr. DAWES. If the Senators on the other side are in doubt as to 
their duty, I should be very happy to concede them an opportunity 
to confer and see if they would not come to their right mind; but if 
the Senator desires it for any other purpose, I assure him it is alto- 
gether useless. 

Mr. GROOME, The Senators on this side of the Chamber are not 
in the least in doubt as to their duty. They feel it to be their duty 
to proceed to the consideration of executive business for which this 
session was convened. There have, however, been some intimations 
in the newspapers that the Senators on the other side of the Chamber 
or some of them are doubtful as to their duty; and in order to give 
us an opportunity by informal conference to verify those statements 
if they are correct, or to ascertain that they are incorrect, I have 
—— this motion for a recess in the hope that some good may come 
of it. 

Mr. DAWES. Mr. President, the Senator’s kindness seems to be 
altogether unnecessary. I supposed that the motion arose from some 
desire on the other side to see if they could agree upon some policy 
more consistent with their duty to the Senate itself; but if it does 
not arise from that and the Senator tries to justify this course by any 
intimation that he does it for any purpose of giving this side an op- 
portunity for a conference, I hope the Senator will withdraw his 
motion and address himself to the pending business. 

Mr. GROOME. The Senators on this side of the Chamber need no 
lectures and no intimations as to what is their duty in the premises. 
As to the question of duty, they feel themselves fully competent to 
decide for themselves upon their own responsibility to the country. 
They will not assume to say to the other side what is the duty of 
that other side; they leave the Senators on the other side to decide 
that question for themselves with like responsibilities to the country 
if they decide it erroneously. But speaking for myself and speaking 
for the democratic Senators, having been called here by the President 
of the United States for the consideration of executive business, we 
stand ready now, as we have stood ready for weeks past, not only 
ready but anxious to proceed to the consideration of the business for 
which the session was convened, and I may say determined that we 
will give no other business whatever precedence over that business: 
for which the session was called. 

Mr. DAWES. With the same indulgence which the Senate has. 
given the Senator from Maryland, I desire to say to the Senator that 
when he serves notice that he will suffer no other business to go on 
he undertakes to set himself up against the Senate, not against any 

articular party in the Senate, but against the Senate of the United 

tates. The Senate of the United States have decided what business 
they will take up, and that was always supposed till now to be within 
the authority of the Senate itself. The Senate has been convened, 
and when convened it has been always supposed till now that the Sen- 
ate could determine what particular business it would take up first. 
But now it appears that the Senator from Maryland has some author- 
ity to dictate to the Senate what it shall take up first. While I ad- 
mit that the Senator from Maryland enjoys the confidence of Senators 
around him and the personal confidence, I am happy to say, of all 
Senators, yet the Senator assumes a constitutional power that I have 
not been able to find myself, and that is that any portion of the Sen- 
ate of the United States can dictate to the Senate itself what the 
Senate itself shall do. I may be mistaken about that, but it has 
never occurred to me that any individual Senator had that authority. 

I had supposed that under the economy of this Government the 
Senate itself when legally organized could determine for itself the 
order of its business. I may be mistaken, sir. I introduced this res- 
olution under that impression; but if the Senator from Maryland—I 
speak in all friendly kindness, I know that personally we are willing 
to accord to him as much authority as to any other Senator upon this 
floor—if the Senator has any particular constitutional authority to 
say to the Senate of the United States “there are certain things the 
Senate shall not do,” the Senator will do a great service to the coun- 
try by disclosing his credentials. 

Mr. GROOME. Mr. President, the Senator from Massachusetts has 
attempted to put language into my mouth which I did not use. I did 
not say, nor is my language capable of the construction, that this side 
intended to dictate to the other side what business this Senate should 
do. What I did say was that this side were the best judges of what 
course they would pursue, and that they proposed, one and all, to vote 
to give that public business for which this session was convened 
priority over all other business, and that they did not intend to vote 
that any other business should be taken up until the executive busi- 
ness for which this session was called was completed. 

It is fashionable upon the other side of this Chamber to talk about 
“the Senate.” This Senate is composed of seventy-six members. 
To-day, and upon frequent days in the past, we have seen twenty- 
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one or twenty-two Senators voting in favor of a particular course of 
action, voting in favor of Gieequeting the recommendations of the 
President, voting in favor of clogging the wheels of government, 
voting in favor of subordinating the great public interests of this 
country to the miserable, little, petty, paltry interest of turning out a 
few officers who occupy places about the Senate; and then we see 
those twenty-one or twenty-two Senators claiming to be ‘‘ the Senate 
of the United States.’ Now, sir, we deny once for all that claim. 
We say that nothing less than thirty-nine Senators upon this floor, a 
legitimate quorum of this body, can properly claim to be the Senate, 
and by all fair rules those that do not vote for a certain course are not 
to be classed as in favor of that course, certainly not unless by their 
pairs they indicate that they are. So thatthe twenty-one or twenty- 
two Senators who vote constantly to clog the hands of the Federal 
Administration, who vote constantly to defeat the will of the Presi- 
dent of the United States by refusing to allow the executive busi- 
ness to be transacted for which this session was convened, are in no 
fair sense the Senate of the United States. If they were the Senate, 
they would make effective their action by carrying the vote of the 
Senate, which they have failed to do. 

They twit us with the fact that on repeated instances the motion 
to go into executive session has failed. I remind them of the fact 
that in every instance in which they have attempted to procure a 
vote to go into the election of officers of the Senate they have failed. 
So that if the Senate has declared its intention not to transactexecu- 
tive business, it has declared its intention with equal emphasis not to 
allow the election of these officers. ‘ 

For five weeks to-day this contest has gone on. During those five 
weeks not one moment’s progress has been made in the public busi- 
ness. Those five weeks have been worse than wasted. The people 
of this land from one end to the other are clamorous that important 
appointments to offices which are now vacant, and for which nomi- 
nations are lying upon our desk, shall be acted upon, and that those 
nominated shall either be confirmed or be rejected, and other nomi- 
nations then sent in in their stead. 

Isay the people are tired of this condition of affairs. They are 
demanding action on the part of this body, and the democratic Sen- 
ators stand ready to-day, as they have stood ready at all times of this 
session, to do that action if the opportunity be afforded to them. No 
blame, therefore, before the American people can rest upon them for 
the fact that no executive business has been done. They are not of 
the President’s party, it is true, but in this contest from its beginning 
until now they have proved themselves the President’s friends, for 
they have been unwilling to adopt any course of action which tended 
to bring the President into disrespect, which tended to break down 
his administration in its earliest days, and which tends, if kept up 
much longer, to make him the laughing-stock of the American people, 
for the reason that he cannot command the support of his own party 
— to have his nominations acted upon either the one way or the 
other. 

It was the fact made apparent by the votes of this Senate that if 
we sat here from now till five o’clock nothing would be done that, 
among other reasons, led me to move this recess until five o’clock. I 
would gladly withdraw the motion if I could have any assurance 
from my friend from Massachusetts that he would move in its stead 
to go into executive session and that any Senators on that side would 
vote to sustain the motion. 

Mr. DAWES. Mr. President, the Senator from Maryland has fallen 
into two errors. One is that when a majority of the Senate, asit has 
almost every day for five weeks, an actual majority of the Senate has 
decided against him, he speaks of this side of the Chamber. The Sen- 
ate does not know any “ this side of the Chamber.” When amajority 
of the Senate has declared its will it does not depend upon whether 
it comes from one side of the Chamber or the other. Has the Sen- 
ator any authority for saying that a majority of one, declared at the 
Clerk’s desk, is any less authoritative than a majority of twenty? 
Has the Senator any more right to say that “our side,” speaking for 
himself, and “your side of the Senate” have taken different views 
when it is a majority of the Senate that has declared almost every 
day on different votes—not always but almost every day a majority 
of the Senate have decided that they will take up this resolution and 
act upon this before they will go into executive session, and before 
they will postpone this resolution till December, and before they will 
postpone it to any other day, and before they will lay it on the table? 
And yet the Senator from Maryland has some notion, derived from 
some authority found in the Constitution, I suppose—because he 
would not violate the Constitution he has sworn to support—that he 
- authorized to say to this Senate, ‘‘ You shall not do this particular 

ing. 

He thinks it is a small thing, but the majority of the Senate differ 
with him. He thinks he is defending the President, but a majority 
of the Senate differ with him. He thinks that for once the democratic 
i of this country is saving the pe President from being a 
laughing-stock ; but the Senate itself differs with him; the Senate 
itself has declared that its view of defending the authority of the 
President of the United States as well as that of the Senate itself is 
to bow to the will of the majority. If itis necessary to preserve any 
President from being a laughing-stock, to say that a minority shall 
dictate to a majority in a government of majorities, perhaps the Sen- 
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ator is authorized to say that; he and those who act with him are 
standing in that position. That is one mistake he has fallen into. 

The other mistake is this: When he states to the Senate and the 
country that the Senate has decided over and over again against this 
resolution, I tell him he is mistaken again. The Senate has not been 
permitted to decide at all upon the resolution. Those who think that 
their duty in a government of majorities is to resist the majority have 
prevented the Senate from acting upon the resolution. 

Now, I will make a fair proposition to my distinguished friend from 
Maryland, if he speaks for his party, as I have no doubt he does, for 
he ought to have been permitted to speak for it long since. If he 
speaks for his party when he thinks that the Senate have decided 
against this resolution I will make this fair proposition to him, to let 
that question be decided to-day, at this moment; and if the Senate 
decide against the resolution not one word of murmur will be heard 
from the friends of the resolution. The friends of the resolution are 
its friends because they believe that the Senate is its friend. The 
opposition to the resolution is because those who oppose it know no 
other way to oppose the Senate itself but by using the instrumen- 
talities of the Constitution designed to protect minorities for the 
purpose of defeating the will of the majority. 

Now, having corrected these two mistakes which the Senator inad- 
vertently fell into—because the Senator never would designedly 
undertake to mislead the Senate—I thank the Senate for indulging 
me in these remarks, and will interpose no further delay to taking a 
vote upon the resolution itself. 

Mr. GROOME. Mr. President, I simply want to say—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Debate can proceed only by unani- 
mous consent. Of course the Chair will not arrest it so long as the 
Senate sees proper to indulge it. The motion, as the Chair stated in 
the beginning, is not debatable. The Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. GROOME. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HOAR. I ask unanimous consent for the Senator from Mary- 
land to proce@l with his remarks, and—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will not arrest debate so 
long as the Senate sees proper to indulge it.. The Chair simply 
reminds Senators of the rule. 

Mr. HOAR. The Chair did not hear my request for unanimous 
consent. I ask unanimous consent that the Senator from Maryland 
may proceed with his remarks, and that at their conclusion the Sen- 
ate vote on the resolution. If the Chair will make that request, I 
shall be obliged to him. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent of the Senate that the Senator from Maryland shall 
proceed with his remarks and at the conclusion of his remarks that 
the Senate vote upon his resolution. Is there objection? [‘‘ Yes,” 
“ Yes.” 

Mr. GROOME. I thank the Senator from Massachusetts for that 
modest request. I shall not detain the Senate longer. i know the 
pending motion is not debatable. 

Mr. HOAR. Was there objection to my request ? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There were several objections. The 
question is on the motion of the Senator from Maryland, that the Sen- 
ate take a recess until five o’clock this evening. [Putting the ques- 
tion.] The Chair is in doubt. 

A division being had the ayes were 16 and the noes 19. 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. No quorum voting. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is no quorum voting. 

Several SENATORS. Call the Senate. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Iam verysure the Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. DawEs] is very much exhausted and wearied over his labors of 
to-day ; and as there is no quorum we can only do one of two things, 
either have a call of the Senate or adjourn until to-morrow, and I 
move that the Senate adjourn. 

Mr. DAWES. I hope we shall not do that. Ido not want to come 
here to-morrow to repeat what we have done to-day. 

Mr. CONKLING. Let us have the yeas and nays on the motion on 
which we took the vote by a division. 

Mr. COCKRELL. The Senator from Massachusetts must be almost 
completely exhausted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New York demands 
the yeas and nays on the question upon which the Senate was divid- 
ing and found itself withouta quorum. Is thereasecond? [Putting 
the question.}] A sufficient number rising, the yeas and nays are 
ordered. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. I believe that can only be done by 
unanimous consent when the vote has been declared. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will inform the Senator 
from West Virginia that the vote had not been formally announced. 
The Chair had announced that the ayes were so many and the noes 
so many ; but the final announcement—— 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. And no quorum voting. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That fact was announced. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. Then is not the rule invariable that 
the roll of Senators shall be called ? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The practice of the Senate has been 
exactly the other way, to allow the yeas and nays to be demanded as 
one of the methods of testing the question as to whether a quorum 
was present or not. 
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Mr. DAWES. I hope the Senator from Missouri will withdraw his 
motion, and let the roll be called. : : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the opinion of the Chair the de- 
mand for the yeas and nays was in order at the time it was made on 
the motion of the Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. DAWES. I have no doubt the Chair is right. 

Tho PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair has so held, and there 
has been no appeal. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. There will not be any. 

Mr. DAWES. I have no doubt the Chair is correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Then the yeas and nays will be 
taken on the motion of the Senator from Maryland, that the Senate 
now take a recess until five o’clock this evening. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Does that have precedence over a motion to 
adjourn ? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A motion to adjourn would take 
precedence of that motion. 

Mr. DAWES. So I understood, and I understood the Senator from 
Missouri had made that motion, but I was making an appeal to the 
good sense and patriotism of the Senator from Missouri that he would 
submit to the requirements of the Constitution, and withdraw that 
motion. 

Mr. CONKLING. Mr. President, I rise to a question of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New York will 
state his question of order. 

Mr. CONKLING. It is of no consequence in this particular case ; 
but it is of gravity that we preserve the usages of the Senate in all 
cases. I submit to the Chair that no Senator is entitled to a motion 
to adjourn when the Senate is dividing, because the Senate is then 
executing an order of its own. A vote by a division disclosed, as was 
thought, the absence of a quorum. I demanded in season the yeas 
and nays upon that question, that division ; and I submit to the Chair 
that no Senator, pending that, can submit a motion to adjourn, or 
any motion whatever. It is in that on like the attempt to inter- 
pose a motion during a roll-call of the Senate, which cannot be. The 
call must be completed because the Senate is executing an order of 
its own. So if on a vote viva voce the Chair is in doubt and the yeas 
and nays are demanded, pending that call no Senator can move that 
the Senate adjourn. He must wait until that order—it is more than 
business, it is an order of the Senate—is executed. The Senate is 
dividing, and until it divides no motion, I submit, is in order. 

Mr. COCKRELL. There is no question about the correctness of 
the position of the Senator from New York. Now the motion for a 
recess is pending ; the yeas and nays have been ordered upon it ; and 
now I move that the Senate do adjourn. 

Mr. CONKLING. After the yeas and nays are ordered ? 

Mr. COCKRELL. After the yeas and nays are ordered. 

Mr. CONKLING. Iam not sure that the Senator cannot do that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is of opinion that the mo- 
tion of the Senator from Missouri is in order. While the Chair would 
be bound to sustain the question of order raised by the Senator from 
New York, the yeas and nays having been ordered upon the motion 
to take a recess and the roll-call not having commenced, the motion 
to adjourn may be interposed. The question, therefore, that the Chair 
will put is on the motion of the Senator from Missouri, that the Sen- 
ate do now adjourn. The question is on that motion. [Putting the 
question.] The noes appear to have it. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. SLATER, (when his name was called.) On this vote I am 
paired with the Senator from Connecticut, [Mr. PLatT.] 

Mr. WALKER, (when his name was called.) Iam paired for the 
rest of the day with the Senator from Colorado, [Mr. HILu.] 

The roll-call was concluded and the result announced—yeas 22, 
nays 23; as follows: : 
YEAS—22. 

Hill of Georgia, 
Jackson, 


Jonas, 
Jones of Florida, 


Beck, 


Farley, 
Brown, 


George, 
Call, Gorman, 
Camden, Groome, 
Coke, Hampton, 
Davis of W. Va., Harris, 


Pagh, 
Ransom, 
Vance, 
Voorhees. 


organ, 
Pendleton, 
NAYS—23. 


Ke ‘ 
ellogg, 
Lo; 


MeDill, 
McMillan, 
Mahone, 


ABSENT—31. 


McPherson, 
Maxey, 
Mitchell, 
Platt of Conn., 
Plumb, 
Saulsbury, 


Saunders, 
ewell, 


Allison, Dawes, 
Anthony, Edgerton, 
Burnside, Hale, 
Cameron of Wis., Harrison, 
Conger, Hawley, 
Conkling, Hoar, 


Miller, 
Morrill, 

Platt of N. Y., 
Rollins, 


Sawyer. 


Sherman, 
Slater, 
Teller, 

Van Wyck, 
Vest, 
Walker, 
Williams. 


Butler, 

Cameron of Pa., 
Cockrell. 

Davis of Illinois, 
Edmunds, 


Fair, 


So the Senate refused to adjourn. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question recurs on the motion 
of the Senator from Maryland, [Mr. GROOME,] that the Senate now 


Grover, 

Hill of Colorado, 
Johnston, 

Jones of Nevada, 
Lamar, 
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take a recess until five o’clock, upon which the yeas and nays have 
been ordered. 

Mr. PENDLETON. I move to amend that motion by making the 
hour six o’clock instead of five. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Ohio moves to 
amend the motion by striking out “five” and inserting “ six.” 

Mr. DAWES. May I inquire of the Senator what particular 
advantage that will be? 

Mr. PENDLETON. The evening will be cooler if we begin at six 
instead of five. 

Mr. DAWES. The Senator appeals—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The motion is not debatable, and 
debate can only proceed by unanimous consent. 

Mr. FARLEY. I believe I shall object to debate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion of the 
Senator from Ohio to amend the motion of the Senator from Mary- 
land by striking out “five” and inserting “six.” [Putting the ques- 
tion.] The ayes appear to have it. 

Mr. ROLLINS called for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded to 
call the roll, but was interrupted by 

Mr. DAWES. The Senator from Maryland intimates that he will 
accept the amendment. 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. That is a mistake. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The roll-call will continue. The 
Senator from Maryland cannot accept the amendment at this stage 
of the proceedings. 

The Secretary concluded the roll-call, and the result was an- 
nounced—yeas 21, nays 22; as follows: 

YEAS—21. 
Beck, Hill of Georgia, 
Jackson, 


Farley, 
Brown, 


George, 
Gorman, 
Groome, 
oke, Hampton, 
Davis of W. Va., Harris, 


Ransom, 
Vance, 
Voorhees. 
Camden, 


Allison, 
Anthony, 


Burnside, 
Cameron of Wis., 
Conger, 
Conkling, 


Bayard, 

Blair, 

Butler, 
Cameron of Pa., 


Dawes, 
Edgerton, 
Hale, 
Harrison, 
Hawley, 
Hoar, 


Morrill, 
Platt of N. Y., 
Rollins, 
Sawyer. 


Frye, 
Garland, 


Grover, 

Hill of Colorado, 

Cockrell, Johns 

Davis of Illinois, Jones of Florida, 

Edmunds, Jones of Novada, 
air, Kellogg, 

Ferry, Lamar, 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question recurs on the motion 
of the Senator from Maryland to take a recess until five o’clock, upon 
which the yeas and nays have been ordered. 

Tho Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BECK, (when his name was called.) I am paired for the rest 
of the day with the Senator from Maine, [ Mr. HaLe.]} 

Mr. KELLOGG, (when his name was called.) I am paired with 
the Senator from Hlinois [Mr. Davis] upon all motions to go into 
executive business. This I understand is not such a motion, and 
therefore I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. MORRILL, (when his name was called.) Tam paired with the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. VoorneEs] for half an hour. 

Mr. SHERMAN, (when his name was called.) I desire to state once 
more that I am paired for the rest of the day with the Senator from 
Mississippi, [Mr. LAMAR. ] 

Mr. SLATER, (when his name was called.) On this question I am 
paired with the Senator from Connecticut, [Mr. PLATT. ] 

The roll-call was concluded and the result announced—yeas 19, 
nays 20; as follows: 


McPherson, 
Maxey, 
Mitchell, 
Platt of Conn., 
Saulsbi 

ary, 
Saunders, 
Sewell, 
Sherman, 


Slater, 
Teller, 
Van Wyck, 
Vi 


‘es 
Walker, 
Williams. 


YEAS—19. 
Harris, 
Hill of Georgia, 
Jackson, 
Jonas, 
Morgan, 
NAYS—20. 
Ingalls, 
Kellogg, 
Logan 


MeDili, 
MeMillan, 
ABSENT—37. 
McPherson, 
Maxey, 
Mitchell, 
Morri 


0 
Platt of Conn., 
lumb, 
Saulsbury, 
Saunders, 


Brown, Farley, 
George, 
Gorman, 
Groome, 
Hampton, 


Pendleton, 


Pugh, 
Ransom, 
Vance. 


Camden, 
oke, 
Davis of W. Va., 


Allison, 
Anthony, 
Burnside, 
Cameron of Wis., 
Conkling, 


Dawes, 
Edgerton, 
Harrison, 
Hawley, 
Hoar, 


Mahone, 
Miller, 

Platt of N. Y., 
Rollins, 
Sawyer. 


Ferry, 
Frye, 
Garland, 
Grover, 


Slater, 
Teller, 


Cameron of Pa., Hale, 

Cockrell, Hill of Colorado, 
Conger, Jobnston, 

Davis of Illinois, Jones of Florida, 
Edmunds, Jones of Nevada, Sewell, 
Fair, Lamar, Sherman, 


So the motion was not agreed to. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question recurs on the motion 
of the Senator from Tennessee to indefinitely postpone the pending 
resolution, upon which the yeas and nays have been ordered. 

Mr. PENDLETON. I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of executive business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is moved by the Senator from 
Ohio that the Senate proceed to the consideration of executive busi- 
ness. [Putting the question.] The Chair is in doubt as to the result. 

Mr. COKE. I ask for the yeas and nays. 


The yeas and nays were ordered ; and being taken resulted—yeas 19, 
nays 19; as follows: 







; YEAS—19. 

Brown, Farley, Harris, Pendleton, 
Call, George, Hill of Georgia, Pugh, 
Camden, Gorman, Jackson, Ransom, 

ce, Groome, Jonas, Vance. 
Davis of W. Va., Hampton, Morgan, 

NAYS—19. 
Allison, Dawes, Ingalls, Miller, 
Burnside, Edgerton, i Platt of N. Y., 
Cameron of Wis., Harrison, MeDill Rollins, 
Conger, Hawley, MeMilian, Sawyer. 
Conkling, Hoar, Mahone, 
ABSENT—338. 
Anthony, Ferry, Lamar, Sherman, 
Bayard, Frye, McPherson, Slater, 
Beck, Garland, Maxev Teller, 
Blair, Grover, Mitcheu, Van Wyck, 
Butler, ale, Morrill, —_ 
Cameron of Pa., Hillof Colorado, Platt of Conn., Voorhees, 
Cockrell, Johnston, Plumb, Walker, 
Davis of Illinois, Jonesof Florida, Saulsbury, Williams. 
Edmunds, Jonesof Nevada, Saunders, 
Fair, Kellogg, Sewell, 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. No quorum has voted. The Clerk 


will call the roll of the Senate. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. I suggest to the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts, as there is no quorum, had we not better adjourn ? 

Mr. DAWES. I would accede to any suggestion almost that the 
Senator from West Virginia would make, consistent with what I felt 
to be the duty of the Senate, but it does seem to me that the Senate 
should address itself to the pending business. Why should the Sen- 
ate of the United States dispeuse with—— 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. Debate is out of order if the Sen- 
ator wants torun on in that way. I addressed myself very respect- 
fully to the Senator. 

Mr. DAWES. I know, and I am addressing myself with great 
respect to the Senator from West Virginia. 

he PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Chair understand the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia to object to the Senator from Massachusetts 
ee: 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. I think we had better have the 
roll called as there is no quorum voting. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Cte is quite right, debate 
is out of order. 

Mr. DAWES. That is quite extraordinary on the part of the Sen- 
ator, he having addressed himself to me and objecting to my reply. 
I must qualify the remark I made a moment ago; and I must cer- 
tainly say that I think there are Senators who would not do that 
thi 


hing. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. My friend on the left [Mr. Brcx] 
suggests that I had better let the Senator from Massachusetts say 
what he has to say, that he will feel better. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from West Virginia 
withdraw his objection ? 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. Certainly. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair would no more tolerate 
debate from the Senator from West Virginia than from the Senator 
from Massachusetts if objection were made. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. I withdraw the objection, and shall 
be glad to hear the Senator from Massachusetts. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The objection is withdrawn, and the 
Senator from Massachusetts has the floor. 

Mr. DAWES. Mr. President, I have nothing further to say. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Clerk will call the roll, there 
having been no quorum voting on the last roll-call. 


The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators answered 
to their names: 


Allison, Dawes, Ingalls, Platt of Conn., 
Anthony Edgerton, Jackson, Platt of N. Y., 
Beck, Farley, Jonas, Plumb, 
Blair, Ferry, Jones of Florida, Pugh, 
Brown George, ellogg, som, 
Burnside Gorman, Logan, Rollins, 
Call, Groome, MeDill, Saunders, 
Camden, Hampton, MeMillan, Sawyer, 
Cameron of Wis., Harris, Mahone, Sewell, 
Cockrell, Harrison, Miller, Sherman, 

ke, pe Mitchell, Vance. 
Conger, Hill of Colorado, Morgan, 
Conkling, Hill cf Georgia, Morrill, 
Davis of W. Va., Hoar, Pendleton, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The roll-call shows the presence of 
fifty-three Senators. The question recurs on the motion of the Sena- 
tor from Ohio, [Mr. PENDLETON, ] that the Senate proceed to the con- 
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sideration of executive business, upon which motion the yeas and 
nays have been ordered. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BECK, (when his name was called.) I answered on the roll- 
call, but I am paired on all questions with the Senator from Maine, 
(Mr. HAs. ] 

Mr. MORRILL, (when his name was called.) On this vote I am 
paired with the Senator from Indiana, [Mr. VoORHEES. ] 

Mr. FERRY, (when his name was called.) I am paired with the 
Senator from Delaware, [Mr. SAULSBURY.] Were he here I should 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. KELLOGG, (when his name was called.) Iam paired with the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Davis] on motions to proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The roll-call having been concluded, the result was announced— 
yeas 20, nays 21; as follows: 


YEAS—20. 
Brown, Farley, Harris, Pendleton, 
George, Hill of Georgia, Pagh, 
Camden, Gorman, Jackson, Ransom, 
Coke, Groome, Jonas, Slater, 
Davis of W. Va., Hampton, Morgan, Vance. 
NAYS—21. 
Allison, Dawes, Logen. Platt of N. Y., 
ey, Edgerton, McDill, Rollins, 
Burnside, Harrison, McMillan, Sawyer. 
Cameron of Wis., Hawley, Mahone, a 
Conger, Hoar, Miller, 
Conkling, Ingalls, Platt of Conn., 
ABSENT—35. 
Bayard, Ferry, Kellogg, Sewell, 
Book, Frye, Lamar, Sherman, 
Blair, Garland, McPherson, Teller, 
Butler, Grover, xey, Van Wyck 
Cameron of Pa., Hale, Mitchell, est, 
Cockre Hill of Colorado, Morrill, Voorhees, 
Davis of Illinois, Johnston, Plumb, Walker, 
Edmunds, Jones of Florida, Saulsbury, Williams 
Fair, Jones of Nevada, Saunders, 


So the Senate refused to proceed to the-consideration of executive 
business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question recurs on the motion of 
the Senator from Tennessee to indefinitely postpone the resolution of 
the Senator from Massachusetts, upon which motion the yeas and nays 
were ordered some days ago. Is the Senate ready for the question ? 

Mr. DAWES. It is I know but repetition to say what I feel I ought 
tosay. The Senate has just decided by a majority—a majority re- 
peated over and over again to-day—that any motion made to thwart 
the declared will of that majority of the Senate itself to proceed to 
the consideration of this resolution shall not prevail. Although the 
Senator who made this motion is now in the chair, and cannot very 
easily respond to what I say except by withdrawing the motion, I do 
not a to him with despair. I trust that the Senate will not be 
compelled by the minority of the Senate to continue this unseemly 
struggle to thwart the Senate itself. I wish the Senate would save 
me the trouble of repeating these remarks. 

Those who contiuue this ne will understand, as Iam quite 
sure they must understand, that it is not a proceeding that com- 
mends the Senate of the United States to public confidence. It all 
arises from an unwillingness to submit to the Senate itself. It is 
bringing this dignified body into reproach before the people. If those 
who have brought that reproach upon it can but see that it arises 
solely from an unwillingness to let the Senate control itself, I am 
quite sure there is not one upon whom this responsibility rests who 
would not make haste to throw it from his shoulders. 

Therefore may I appeal to the mover of this motion, which has 
been decided by a majority of the Senate over and over again, not to 
persist in asking the Senate itself to surrender its right to control 
its own business to those who have no other objection to its exercis- 
ing that right than that they are not pleased with what the Senate 
itself proposes to do? That is a thing that arises always with a 
minority in any body. If there is a minority at all in any body it 
exists because they are not pleased with what the body itself has 
determined to do. That makes no exception; it takes this case in no 
respect out of the ordinary case of those who are not pleased with 
what the Senate itself proposes to do, and therefore seek to justify 
themselves before the country by declaring that the Senate shall not 
do it because they are not pace with what the Senate proposes to 
do. You might just as well say that as those who turned up in the 
minority at the last presidential election were not pleased by any 
means with what the country did, why should they submit to what 
the country determined it would do, any more than the minority 
here should submit now to what the Senate does? The Senate is to 
those who are resisting it what the judgment of the nation in last 
November was to those who differed with them. In principle it is 
nothing else. 

I appeal confidently to the Senator who made this motion that he 
will withdraw it, and let us proceed to the consideration of the res- 
olution. 

Mr. BECK. The trouble with the Senator from Massachusetts is 
that he will not believe what we tell him. We have told him over 
and over again—I have, at least, and some others—that having an 
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equal number of Senators with the gentleman’s side of the Chamber 
we do not intend to allow him to refuse to transact the public busi- 
ness for which we were called together in order to take up any out- 
side matter that his caucus has ordered him to take up. Having 
repeated that over and over again, why will it not be well, since he 
cannot do just what he would like to do, to do the next best thing 
and proceed to the consideration of the public business? I know it 
is very hard to convince a gentleman who is the representative of a 
great caucus that he is not omnipotent; but I think after a month’s 
struggle he has come to the conclusion that he is going to progress 
very slowly if he persists in the course he is now taking. 

Mr. DAWES. Yes, but surely. 

Mr. BECK. Very surely to do nothing in that direction. The 
country has got to understand that it makes no sort of difference to 
them whether the present officers remain where they are or whether 
new ones are put in, so that they are not afraid of that sort of revo- 
lution about which we have heard so much—a revolution that simply 
lets thingsalone. Inever before heard of a revolution that let things 
alone; I never heard of treason that was guilty of no other act but 
just to let things alone. If the Army were in the field and we were 
refusing supplies, or if any great public necessity demanded the a 
propriation of money, then if we sat in our seats the country might 
tell us that we were guilty of a great wrong; or if we were refusing 
to transact the public business for which the President called us 
together, then there might be some great wrong; or if we would not 
consider the treaties that are now pressing upon us, upon which the 
gentlemen on the other side are revolutionizing by refusing to look 
at them, then we might be guilty of something ; but I cannot see how 
we can be guilty of any great wrong before the country simply in 
saying ‘‘Go on with the business; we have given you the commit- 
tees; we have given you the clerks; we have given you the organi- 
zation; you have the men; the traditions of the country have all 
been in favor of allowing the officers to stay through executive ses- 
sions;” and because you want to show us that you are going to make 
us do just whatever you want, whether we like it or not, and then 
scold, as you were doing a little while ago, why should we surrender 
the legitimate business for which we were called together? I assure 
you, in all earnestness, that we might as well take up executive busi- 
ness now as to do it a week hence. The weather is getting hot and 
it will be unpleasant after a while. ‘Therefore I move to lay the reso- 
lution on the table. 

Mr. DAWES. Will not the Senator withdraw the motion for a 
moment? 

Mr. BECK. Certainly, if the Senator will renew it, or allow me to 
renew it. 

Mr. DAWES. I willallow you. 

Mr. BECK. That would be more graceful; I would rather do it. 

Mr. DAWES. I woulda great deal rather that the Senator would 
do it than to do it myself, because I do not think it would be patriotic 
to do it. Although I should regret to see the Senator do an unpatri- 
otic act, I should rather he should do it than to do it myself. 

The Senator says the difficulty with me is, there is not a majority, 
and as they have an equal number of votes with those who are in 
favor of this resolution that is a good reason why the resolution 
should not pass. Did the Senator hear the announcement of the last 
vote? Did the Senator hear over and over again that there is an 
actual majority of thecount against him? Does not the Senator know 
that one of his thirty-eight, giving to his country and to mankind 
what the Senator from Kentucky thought belonged to his party, has 
declared in the Senate that he will throw no obstacles in the way 
of accomplishing what the pending resolution proposes? Having 
said that, he has turned his back upon the proceedings on the other 
side, and much as his counsel oid his vote might have aided our 
friends on the other side they have been without it ever since this 
proceeding has been pending here. 

Why, then, does the Senator get up and say that they having thirty- 
eight and we only thirty-eight we have no right to say that we are 
the Senate? The Senator has not thirty-eight on this question. If 
the Senator thought we are no more the Senate than they are, if he 
really thought so, he would let us have a vote here, as I have told him 
over and over again that we would never utter a murmur if we failed. 
The resolution would be as effectually killed with thirty-eight to 
thirty-eight and no more as it would without any other majority. 

The Senator cannot be sincere, I think, (though I never knew him 
at any other time but what he was sincere,) in repeating here over 
and over again his statement that we are not the Senate. If we are 
not the Senate we cannot pass the resolution, and there is no occa- 
sion for throwing any obstacle in the way. We could dispose of it 
finally, put it to an everlasting sleep, and go into executive session 
and transact all the business before five o’clock and adjourn at six; 
but it is because the Senator knows the Senate is not with him that 
he is not willing to conclude the entire public business before six 
o’clock this night. 

The Senator is in a delusion; it may be a happy delusion for the 
qoceens time, but it is no less a delusion ; and all the force which he 

as called up to his assistance, still a minority, does not make it less 
adelusion. It doesnot answer, nobody has answered for the last six 
weeks, the question I now repeat for the hundredth time, if it is not 
the Senate behind this resolution what objection is there to taking a 
vote and settling that question ? 
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Mr. BECK. If the Senator from Massachusetts only happened to 
be on our side of this question and was seeking to press us into exec- 
utive session, and into the consideration of treaties, as we have been 
pressing him, and if we had constantly refused to consider the exec- 
utive business for which the President had called us together or to 
consider the treaties for which we had been brought here and had 
insisted upon turning out the Secretary and the Sergeant-at-Arms and 
had held on for four or five weeks to do that trivial thing to the 
exclusion of all other business, can he imagine what a speech he could 
have made on our side? I know what he would have said; I know 
how well he would have put it, and how the country would have 
responded toit. I think he ought to understand that when he is now 
preventing the thing which he would have denounced so, (and his 
“revolution” and “ treason ” would have been mild words then,) and 
in order to give him time to reflect—I was about to say on the folly 
of the position he is now holding—I renew the motion to lay the res- 
olution on the table. I hope he will vote for the motion, and bring 
the resolution up hereafter, when the executive business is over, if he 
likes to keep up this wrangle in hot weather. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion of the 
Senator from Kentucky, that the resolution of the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts lie upon the table. [Putting the question.] The Chair 
is in doubt as to the result. Senators voting for the motion will rise 
and stand until counted. 

There were on a division—ayes 20, noes 20. 

Mr. ROLLINS. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. FERRY, (when his name was called.) Iam paired with the 
Senator from Delaware, [Mr. SAULSBURY.] Were he here, I should 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. JONES, of Nevada, (when his name was called.) I am paired 
with my colleague, [Mr. Fatr.] If he were here, I should vote “nay.” 

ORRILL, (when his name was called.) Iam paired with the 
Senator from Indiana, [Mr. VOORHEES. } 

Mr. SAWYER, (when his name was called.) I am paired with the 
Senator from West Virginia, [Mr. CAMDEN. ] 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. BLAIR. I am paired with the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
JOHNSTON] with the right to vote to make a quorum. If necessary, 
I desire to vote. , 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Clerk informs the Chair that a 
quorum has voted. 

The result was announced—yeas 20, nays 20; as follows: 





YEAS—20. 
Brown, George, Hill of Georgia, Pendleton, 
Call, Gorman, Jackson, Pugh, 
Coke, Groome, Jonas, Ransom, 
Davis of W. Va., Hampton, Jones of Florida, Slater, 
Farley, Harris, Morgan, Vance. 

NAYS—20. 
Allison, Conkling, Hoar, Mahone, 
Anthony, Dawes, Ingalls, Miller, 
Burnside, Edgerton, Logan, Platt of Conn., 
Cameron of Wis., Harrison, McDill, Platt of N. Y., 
Conger, Hawley, MeMillan, Rollins, 

ABSENT—36. 

Bayard Fair, Kellogg, Sawyer, 
Beck, Ferry, Lamar, Sewell, 
Blair, Frye, McPherson, Sherman, 
Butler, Garland, Maxey, Teller, 
Camden, Grover Mitchell, Van Wyck, 
Cameron of Pa., Hale, Morrill, Vest, 
Cockrell, Hill of Colorado, Plumb, Voorhees. 
Davis of Illinois, Johnston, Saulsbury, Walker, 
Edmunds, Jones of Nevada, Saunders, Williams. 


So the motion to lay the resolution on the table was not agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question recurs on the motion 
of the Senator from Tennessee to postpone indefinitely the resolution, 
upon which the yeas and nays have been ordered. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of executive business. I think that is what we 
came here for and what we ought to do. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from West Virginia, that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

Mr. DAWES. [am willing that the Senator from West Virginia 
should take the sense of the Senate upon that question, if the Sen- 
ator has any doubt about the sense of the Senate on it. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. I ask for the yeas and nays on the 
motion. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary called the roll. 

Mr. SAWYER. I understand there is not a quorum and I vote 
“nay.” If there is a quorum I do not vote. 

Mr. FERRY. Is there less than a quorum? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. CocKRELL in the chair.) A quo- 
rum has voted. The yeas are 22 and the nays are 21. The motion 
prevails. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. The motion was to go into execn- 
tive session. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That was the motion. 
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Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. Then the galleries must be cleared 
and the doors closed. 

Mr. LAMAR. I am paired with the Senator from Ohio, [Mr. SHer- 
MAN.] I see he is not present, and I wish to withdraw my vote. 

Mr. HARRIS. In view of that fact, I move to reconsider the vote 
by which the motion was carried. The Senator from Mississippi 
wishes to withdraw his vote. 

Mr. CONKLING. Can that not be done by unanimous consent ? 

Mr. LAMAR. I ask unanimous consent. 

Mr. HARRIS. The Senator from Mississippi asks unanimous con- 
sent, and if that is granted his vote may be withdrawn. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Mississippi asks 
unanimous consent to withdraw his vote. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears no objection; and the Chair will announce the result of 
the vote upon the motion of the Senator from West Virginia. 







The result was announced—yeas 21, nays 21; as follows: 
YEAS—21. 
Brown, Gorman, Jonas, Slater, 
Call, Groome, Jones of Florida, Vance, 
Coke, Hampton, Morgan, Voorhees. 
Davis of W. Va., arris, Pendleton, 
Farley, Hill of Georgia, Pagh, 
George, Jackson, Ransom, 
NAYS—21. 
Allison, Dawes, Logan, Platt of Conn., 
Anthony, Edgerton, McDill, Platt of N. Y., 
Burnside, Harrison, MeMillan, Rollins. 
Cameron of Wis., Hawley, Mahone, 
Conger, Hoar, Miller, 
Conkling, Ingalls, Morrill, 
ABSENT—34. 

Bayard Fair, Kellogg, Sewell, 
Beck, Ferry, Lamar, Sherman, 
Blair, e, McPherson, Teller, 
Butler, Garland, xey, Van Wyck, 
Camden, Grover, Mitchell, Vest, 
Cameron of Pa., Hale, lamb, Walker, 
Cockrell, Hillof Colorado, Saulsbury, Williams. 
Davis of Illinois, J ae Saunders, 
Edmunds, Jones of Nevada, Sawyer, 

So the motion was not 9 to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question recurs on the motion 


of the Senator from Tennessee to postpone the resolution of the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts indefinitely. 

Mr. HARRIS. It now lacks two minutes of four o’clock. I am sat- 
isfied that my friend from Massachusetts is fatigued with the labors 
of to-day, in view of which fact I move that the Senate do now 
adjourn. 

Mr. DAWES. If the Senator is prompted by any such considera- 
tion I beg to assure the Senator that I am not so fatigued as to make 
it necessary for him to make that motion. 

Mr. HARRIS. I know the modesty of my friend from Massachu- 
setts, who disclaims any sense of fatigue; but as the motion is not 
debatable I do not propose that either he or I shall debate it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The motion is not debatable, and the 
Chair will put the question to the Senate. [Putting the question. ] 
By the sound the ayes appear to have it. 

Mr. ALLISON. I ask for a division. 

Mr. ROLLINS. Icall for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. KELLOGG, (when his name was called.) I am paired with 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Davis] upon motions to go into execu- 
tive session, but not upon any other motion. Therefore I vote “nay” 
upon the motion to adjourn. 

Mr. , (when his name wascalled.) Iam paired temporarily 
with the Senator from Ohio, [Mr. SHERMAN. ] 

The roll-call having been concluded, the result was announced— 
yeas 21, nays 22; as follows: 

YEAS—21. 


Brown, Gorman, Jonas, Slater, 
Call, Groome, Jones of Florida, Vance, 
Coke, Hampton, - Morgan, oorhees. 
Davisof W. Va., Harris, Pendleton, 
Farley, Hill of Georgia, Pugh, 
George, Jackson, Ransom 
NAYS—22. 

Allison, Dawes, Kellogg, Morrill, 
Anthony, Edgerton, Logan, Platt of Conn., 
Burnside, Harrison, MeDill, Platt of N. Y., 
Cameron of Wis., Hawley, MeMillan, Rollins. 
Conger, Hoar, Mahone, 
Conkling, Ingalls, Miller, 

ABSENT—33. 
Bayard, Fair, Lamar, Sherman, 

; Ferry, McPherson, Teller, 
Blair, Frye, Maxey, Van Wyck, 
Butler, Garland, Mitchell, est, 
Camden, Grover, Plumb, Walker, 
Cameron of Pa., 8, Saulsbury, Williams. 

krell, Hill of Colorado, Saunders, 
Davis of Illinois, Johnston, Sawyer, 
Edmunds, Jones of Nevada, Sewell, 


So the Senate refused to adjourn. 
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Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of executive business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Tennessee moves 
that the Senate do now proceed to the consideration of executive 
business. [Putting the question.] The Chair is in doubt. 

Mr. HARRIS and others called for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered ; and being taken, resulted—yeas 
19, nays 20; as follows: 


YEAS—19. 
Brown, Gorman, Jackson, Pugh, 
Call, Groome, Jonas, m, 
Coke, Hampton, Jones of Florida, Vance, 
Davis of W. Va., Harris, Morgan, oorhees 
Farley, Hill of Georgia, Pendleton, 

NAYS—20. 
Allison, Conkling, Hoar, Mahone, 
Anthony, Dawes, Ingalls, Miller, 
Burnside, Edgerton, Logan, Morrill, 
Cameron of Wis., Harrison, McDill, Platt of N. Y., 
Conger, Hawley, McMillan, Rollins. 

ABSENT—37. 

Bayard, Ferry, Lamar, Sherman, 
Beck, Frye, McPherson, Slater, 
Blair, Garland, Maxey, Teller, > 
Butler, George, Mitchell, Van Wyck, 
Camden, Grover, Platt of Conn., Vest, - 
Cameron of Pa., Hale, lumb, Walker, 
Cockrell, Hillof Colorado, Saulsbury, Williams 
Davis ofIllinois, Johnston, Saunders, 
Edmunds, Jonesof Nevada, Sawyer, 
Fair, Kellogg, Sewell, 


So the motion was not agreed to. 

Mr. PENDLETON. Mr. President, I move that when the Senate 
adjourns it adjourn to meet to-morrow at twelve o’clock. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Ohio moves that 
when the Senate adjourns it adjourn to meet at twelve o’clock to- 
morrow. 

Mr. HARRIS. I demand the yeas and nays on that motion. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. HARRIS. I move to amend by striking out “ twelve” and in- 
serting “one.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Tennessee moves 
to amend the motion of the Senator from Ohio by striking out 
“twelve” and inserting “one.” 

Mr. HARRIS. On that motion I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. DAWES. Mr. President, what is the motion ? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The motion of the Senator from 
Ohio is that when the Senate adjourns it be to meet at twelve o’clock 
to-morrow. The Senator from Tennessee has moved an amendment 
to that by striking out “twelve” and inserting “ one,” and upon that 
the yeas and nays have been ordered. 

Mr. DAWES. I do not think that is in order, Mr. President. The 
other motion is simply a motion that we now adjourn; which it is 
not in order to amend. You cannot amend that motion, and this 
motion in another form is the same thing. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. What is the point of order of the 
Senator from Massachusetts ? 

Mr. DAWES. The motion of the Senator from Ohio that the Sen- 
ate do now adjourn till twelve o’clock to-morrow is simply a motion 
to adjourn. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is not the motion of the Sena- 
tor from Ohio. 

Mr. DAWES. I beg pardon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The motion of the Senator from Ohio 
is that when the Senate adjourns it be to meet at that time. 

Mr. DAWES. That is the standing order of the Senate. 

Mr. PENDLETON. It is in order notwithstanding. 

Mr. DAWES. It is a standing order of the Senate, and therefore 
I construe this simply as a motion to adjourn; if itis not a motion to 
adjourn, it is not anything. Any motion that adjourns the Senate 
till to-morrow at twelve o’clock is a motion to adjourn, and that can- 
not be amended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The motion of the Senator from Ohio 
is that when the Senate adjourns to-day it be to meet at twelve o’clock 
to-morrow. 

Mr. HOAR. Will the Chair allow me to call his attention one mo- 


ent? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Certainly. 

Mr. HOAR. Certainly you cannot add to the number of motions 
which are privileged a motion to declare what the Senate has already 
ordered by its standing rule. There is an order of the Senate now in 
force that when the Senate adjourns it be to meet at twelve o’clock to- 
morrow. Now if it were true that that motion would be in order and 
you could make that over and over again, at any time after it had 
passed once it might be passed again. On the pending business it is 
of no sort of consequence now to the Chair, because, of course, these 
motions which are being made can be a ; butit may beof great 
consequence some time. The Senate has already ordered that when it 
adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet at twelve o’clock to-morrow. That 
is the point, and therefore the motion cannot be renewed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The motion of the Senator from 


m 
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Ohio is that when the Senate adjourns to-day it be to meet at twelve 
o’clock to-morrow. That is the standing order of the Senate unless 
otherwise ordered, and the Chair doubts very much whether the mo- 
tion isin order. 

Mr. PENDLETON. Will the Chair decide the question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will decide that that mo- 
tion, being simply a repetition of the standing order of the Senate, 
would not be in order to adjourn to that particular hour, the same 
hour fixed in the regular standing order. 

Mr. PENDLETON. I have no disposition to take an appeal from 
the decision of the Chair, but I am clearly of opinion that the motion 
isin order. However, I yield to the decision of the Chair without 
appeal, and move that when the Senate adjourns to-day it be to meet 
at eleven o’clock to-morrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That motion is evidently in order. 
The Senator from Ohio moves that when the Senate adjourns to-day 
it be to meet at eleven o’clock to-morrow. 

Mr. HARRIS. I demand the yeas and nays on that motion. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. HARRIS. I Reo ose to amend by making eleven o’clock and 
forty-five minutes the hour. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Tennessee moves 
to amend the motion of the Senator from Ohio by changing the hour 
of ge yy 8 ge pt from “eleven” to “eleven forty-five.” 

Mr. HARRIS. I want the yeas and nays on that amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BECK. Mr. President, I move to amend the amendment by 
inserting “‘one” o’clock to-morrow instead of “eleven forty-five,” 
and ask for the yeas and nays on that amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Kentucky moves 
to amend by inserting one o’clock as the hour of meeting to-morrow, 
and asks for the yeas and nays on that amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question now is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Kentucky to the amendment of the Senator 
from Tennessee to the motion of the Senator from Ohio, upon which 
the yeas and nays have been ordered. 

Mr. GROOME, (at four o’clock andeighteen minutesp.m.) I move 
that the Senate do now adjourn. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Maryland moves 
that the Senate do now adjourn. [Putting the question.] The Chair 
is in doubt. 
ae McMILLAN called for the yeas and nays, and they were or- 


ered. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Maryland moves 


d 


that the Senate do now adjourn, upon which the yeas and nays have 
been ordered. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. PLATT, of Connecticut, (when his name was called.) I am 
paired with the Senator from Oregon, [Mr. SLATER. ] 

The roll-call having been concluded, the result was announced— 
yeas 20, nays 22; as follows: 


YEAS—20. 
Harris, 
Hill of Georgia, 
Jackson, 
Jonas, 
Morgan, 


NAYS—22. 


Farley, 
George, 
Gorman, 
Groome, 
Hampton, 


Pendleton, 
Pugh, 
Ransom, 
Vance, 
Voorhees. 


Dawes, Morrill 
Edgerton, 7 Platt of N. Y., 
8, Harrison, i Rollins, 
Cameron of Wis., Hawley, Sawyer. 
Conger, Hoar, 
Conkling, Ingalls, 


ABSENT—34. 
Lamar, 
McPherson, 
Maxey 
Mitchell, 
Platt of Conn., 
Plumb, 
Saulsbury. 
Saunders, 
Sewell, 


Sherman, 
Slater, 
Teller, 
Van Wyck, 
Vest, 


Walker, 
Williams. 


Bayard, 
Beck, Frye, 
Garland, 
Grover, 


Hale, 
Hill of Colorado, 


Butler, 
— of Pa., 


OC. . 
Davis of Illinois, Johnston, 
Edmunds, Jones of Florida, 
‘air, Jones of Nevada, 


So the Senate refused to adjourn. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question recurs on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Kentucky to the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee to the motion of the Senator from Ohio, upon 
which the yeas and nays have been ordered. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BECK, (when his name was called.) I am paired with the 
Senator from Maine, [Mr. HAux. 

The roll-call having been concluded, the result was announced— 
yeas 21, nays 21; as follows: 


YEAS—21. 
Jackson, Ransom, 


Jonas, Vance, 

Saw Florida, Voorhees. 
01 ” 

Pendleton, 

Pugh, 


a 
Camden, 


Coke, 
Davis of W. Va., 


Farley, Hill of Georgia, 


NAYS—21. 
Kellogg, 


MeDill, 
MeMillan, 
Mahone, 
Miller, 
ABSENT—34. 
McPherson, 
Maxey, 
Mitchell, 
Platt of Conn., 
Hale, Plumb, 
Hill of Colorado, Rollins, 
Johnston, Saulsbury, 


Jones of Nevada, Saunders, 
Lamar, Sewell, 


So the amendment to the amendment was not agreed to. 

Mr. DAWES. Mr. President, I am greatly disappointed, I will not 
say discouraged, for I do not intend to be discouraged, but I am dis- 
appointed that our friends in the minority making war upon the 
Senate have continued it all day to-day. I ope they will come to a 
different conclusion to-morrow, and in that hope I move that the 
Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at four o’clock and thirty minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned. F 


Dawes, 
Edgerton, 
Harrison, 
Hawley, 
Hoar, 
Ingalls, 


Cameron of Wibs., 
felin 
Conkling, 


Cameron of Pa., 
Cockrell, 
Davis of Illinois, 


Edmunds, 
Fair, 


WEDNESDAY, April 27, 1881. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. J. J. Buttock, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


WESTERN JUDICIAL DISTRICT OF VIRGINIA. 


Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, I was not in my seat yesterday 
when the Chair laid before the Senate a letter of the Attorney-Gen- 
eral, transmitting, in compliance with a resolution of the Senate, 
copies of correspondence received from Warren 8. Lurty, United 
States attorney for the western district of Virginia, in relation to- 
the late report of C. C. Lancaster, special agent of the Treasury 
Department, and it was ordered to lie on the table. I move now that 
the report be printed. 

The motion was agreed to. 


ISTHMUS SHIP-CANALS,. 


Mr. MORGAN. I ask leave to submit a resolution, which I ask 
may be read for information. 

The resolution was read, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate, (the House of Representatives concurring,) That the inter- 
ests of the people of the United States of America and the welfare and security of 
their Government are so involved in the subject of the construction of ship-canals 
and other —— for the transportation of sea-going vessels across the isthmus con- 
necting North and South America, that the Government of the United States, 
with the frankness which is due to all other peoples and governments, hereby 
asserts that it will insist that its consent is a necessary condition precedent to the 
execution of any such project; and also as to the rules and regulations under 
which other nations shall participate in the use of such canals or other ways, 

ther in peace or in war. ; 

Mr. DAWES. I object to the resolution. I object not so much to 
the sentiment of the resolution as to the fact that it calls for concur- 
rent action when there is no House of Representatives which can 
concur. It seems to me to be out of order. I do not speak in refer- 
ence to the sentiment, but in reference to the fact that at this called 
session of the Senate a concurrent resolution asking for the action of 
the other branch as well as this, the other branch not being in exist- 
ence, is hardly in order. 

% RGAN. The other branch of Congress is in existence 
although it is not in session. 

Mr. DAWES. No, not yet. 

Mr. MORGAN. Its members hold their commissions to-day, and if 
the President saw proper to call them together, there would not have 
to be an election in order to secure a House of Representatives. 

The precedents presented the other day by the Senator from In- 
diana Mr. VOORHEES] seem to have exhausted research upon this 
question and establish the fact beyond controversy that this body 
may engage in any measure that it sees proper to devote its attention 
to in a session cailed for executive business or any other business. 
We have seen, however, during the present session of the Senate that 
the Senate has taken up various matters which are not connected 
with an executive session. We have been for = days debat- 
ing a measure which is not connected in the slightest degree with 
executive business, and that measure has been all the time antago- 
nized by the Senator from Massachusetts against the consideration of 
executive business. 

The Senator objects that the resolution is not in order, and makes 
his objection upon the ground that the other House is not in session. 
I understand that to be the drift of his objection. He having made 
that point upon the resolution, and no other, I think it my duty to 
say that this resolution is one of such great public importance that it 
requires and deserves the attention of the Senate at this session. 
Either the substance of the resolution is of no consequence at all to 
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the American people and to the other commercial nations of the earth, 
or it requires some immediate action. ‘ ; 

Mr. DAWES. The Senator will allow me a moment, without in- 
terrupting his remarks, to state that I think it would be entirely 
proper for him to ask the Senate to express its opinion; but he asks 
the Senate to express an opinion in concurrence with the House, not 
of itself. I do not recollect any precedent cited by the Senator from 
Indiana, in his elaborate research the other day, where the Senate 
undertook to do any business in concurrence with a House of Repre- 
sentatives not only not in session but not even qualified or having 
any legal existence. If the Senator makes this simply a resolution 
calling for the opinion of the Senate upon this important subject he 
will not find ne objecting. My objection is to the form of the reso- 
lution. The very form that the Senator uses, if he gets a vote of the 
Senate, stops it right here. It cannot go forth as the opinion of the 
Senate until after the House meets in December and concurs in it. 
If, therefore, he desires to have the opinion of the Senate he must 
modify the resolution. That is the point. 

Mr. MORGAN. The point the Senator from Massachusetts makes 
had not escaped my attention at all. I had observed the phraseology 
of the resolution, and adopted it because it is the same phraseology 
as that reported unanimously by the Committee on Foreign Relations 
at the last session of Con , and which the Senate, I dare say, 
would have passed but for want of time to consider it; and I think 
it would also have passed the House of Representatives but for want 
of time. 

But a precedent is not necessary always to establish a proposition 
either under the law or under the Constitution of the United States. 
The Senator from Massachusetts has doubtless observed that feature 
ofthe Constitution of the United States which authorizes the Presi- 
dent to call either House in extraordinary session. For what pur- 
pose could the House of. Representatives be called in extraordinary 
session except for some legislative object? What purpose could be 
accomplished by the House of Representatives if called alone in ex- 
traordinary session unless that purpose was to be consummated by 
concurrent action on the part of the Senate? The answer is a very 
clearone. It makes no difference what may be the purpose for which 
the President of the United States might call the House in a separate 
session; the House could a nothing in such session without 
the concurrent or joint action of the Senate. Yet the House may be 
so assembled. The language of the Constitution is not that the 
House of Representatives may be assembled or that the Senate may 
be assembled, but that either House may be assembled; so that it 
must result that if the President of the United States chose to have 
certain measures put into a state of forwardness, a state of consid- 
eration upon which the other House could act when it came into ses- 
sion, either in regular session or in a called session of Congress, he 
would have the right to assemble that House under the Constitution 
and have it go to work upon the matters which fall peculiarly within 
its own jurisdiction or the matters which fall within the jurisdic- 
tion of the Congress of the United States. He might find it neces- 
sary to have a revision of the tariff; he might find it necessary to 
have a new tax lawenacted. It might become absolutely incumbent 
upon the Executive as a part of his constitutional duty to have that 
branch of Congress assembled here for the purpose of considering 
tariff bills and internal-revenue bills, or, if you please, an appropriation 
bill, and have it in such a state of maturity that when he saw proper 
to call the other branch into joint session with it as a Congress of 
the United States, mp would have been made and the interest 
and the benefit of the country would have been materially advanced. 
So there is no difficulty, at least none that raises a point of order, in 
the objection that is made by the Senator from Massachusetts. 

I introduced the resolution in this form with a view of having it 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations, with the expectation 
that if that committee saw proper in reporting it back to consider 
that the Senate was in some peculiar session in which we could not 
obtain the concurrent or joint action of the other House, that com- 
mittee in reporting back the resolution could so modify it as to make 
it a resolution of the Senate instead of its being a concurrent reso- 
lution. But considering for my part that the Senate of the United 
States has the right now to pass this as a concurrent resolution, and 
when the regular or any extraordinary session of Congress shall be 
convened to have this very subject-matter thus passed and carried 
to the House of Representatives there reported and there acted upon, 
believing that the Senate has that power, I introduced the resolu- 
tion in its present form. I do not see ore to modify it merely to 
suit the views of the Senator from Massachusetts, when I know that 
if the Committee on Foreign Relations when it comes to consider the 
subject shall concur with him it will report the resolution back in 
such form as it may think proper for the action of the Senate; but 
certainly there is no question of order which lies against it now, 
either under the Constitution of the United States or under any rule 
of the Senate. 

I was about to observe upon the merits of the resolution a word, 
which is this: If the resolution is of any importance at all, it is of 
sufficient importance now to require the attention of the Senate, be- 
cause we are thoroughly informed that parties are progressing with 
the construction of a transcontinental ship-canal to connect the Pa- 
cific and Atlantic Oceans by such a way, without any regard to the 
opinions of the people of the United States, the Congress of the United 
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States, or the President of the United States as expressed in his last 
and previous annual messages. If the Senate of the United States 
expects to take any action upon this subject, it is time that it was now 
being considered. It is very much better that the subject should be 
considered alone by the Senate, and that the opinion of the Senate, 
one of the branches of the great legislative department of this Gov- 
ernment, should now be taken upon this subject, than that it should 
be left at loose ends, and perhaps the people of France, England, and 
other countries, particularly the persons connected with this canal 
project, be deceived into the belief that we do not expect to enforce 
any conditions connected with that great work in virtue of the sov- 
ereignty of the people of the United States and their intimate inter- 
est in this great question. They should not be misled by our non- 
action. It is sufficient to put them on their guard in respect to our 
intentions and purposes, and it is on our part a delinquency, if we 
entertain the opinions that are expressed in the resolution, not to 
come forward, even the Senate alone, and let the world know the 
ground we intend to occupy upon this 

I move that the resolution be refe 
Relations. 

Mr. HOAR. Mr. President, I desire to submit to the honorable 
Senator from Alabama the attitude which his resolution, as he leaves 
it, presents. Supposing him to be entirely right in his position as to 
the question of order, and that at this session it is perfectly proper 
and appropriate to introduce legislation or a resolution requiring the 
concurrence of the other House, still there is another view of it. A 
concurrent resolution does not purport to be the final opinion of the 
Senate itself. It is the Senate undertaking to consult its co-ordinate 
body, the other branch of the Legislature, and the other branch of 
the Legislature has the same power that a committee of the Senate 
has, or that any individual Senator has, to propose amendments to 
what the’ Senate says, to make those amendments in order, and to 
require our action upon them; so that the Senator introduces a reso- 
lution in a form which says the Senate of the United States does not 
propose to declare its opinion upon this important subject now, but 
simply to consult a body which in the ordinary course of things will 
not be organized until next December, and after such consultation 
to require an expression of the joint opinion of the two bodies. Al- 
though, of course, the committee may modify the resolution, the Sen- 
ator and the Senate, so far asit takes action by its reference, expresses 
@ purpose or proposition that if another body agrees with it, it will 
take action on this subject next winter. 

Without regard to the point of order suggested by my colleague, it 
seems to me to have the resolution go to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations in this shape as the expression of the opinion of a Senator 
so able and prominent as the honorable Senator from Alabama is on 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, will have, so far as it has any 
effect, an injurious effect. He says this morning, whatever he may 
say next week or next month when this comes back from the com- 
mittee, “I do not propose to have anything said about this until next 
winter; I do not propose to have anything said about it by the Sen- 
ate till it has heard and considered the opinion and suggestions of 
the House.” ; 

I have not considered the Pees of the resolution ; but as a 
friend to the opinion which I suppose, from hearing it casually, the 
Senator entertains, and in the most absolute good faith, without any 
regard to any question of difference between the two sides of the 
Chamber or any question of order, I suggest to the Senator whether 
it would not be well for him himself now before its reference to make 
it an expression of the opinion of the Senate. I suggest that with 
entire deference to him, and I have stated these reasons for his con- 
sideration. 

Mr. MORGAN. I have heard it frequently intimated in the public 
prints that there is a possibility of a called session of Congress, which 
if convened should be very soon. Of course I am not in an attitude 
to know anything about that; but I have believed all the time (par- 
ticularly as the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. BLatr] has intro- 
duced a resolution expressing the opinion of the Senate that it was 
the duty of the President to call Congress together in extraordinary 
session) that there might be, after all,a called session of Congress. 
I desired, therefore, to introduce the resolution and send it to the 
committee in such a shape as to meet that view of the case in the 
event there was such a called session. If the honorable Senator from 
Massachusetts will offer an amendment to the resolution striking out 
the concurrent words and making it a resolution of the Senate, and 
let both the resolution and the amendment go to the committee, I 
shall have no objection. 

Mr. DAWES. What is the objection to the Senator modifying his 
own resolution ? 

Mr. MORGAN. There is no objection in the world to it, except—— 

Mr. DAWES. Let the Senator modify his own resolution. There 
will not be any objection to it then. 

Mr. MORGAN. Except that I have been a good deal in hopes that 
the Senator from New Hampshire would succeed in his resolution 
and that we should have a called session of Congress. I desired, 
therefore, to be ready for it when it came. 

Mr. DAWES. The Senator from New Hampshire followed the pre- 
cedents and asked the Senate of the United States to express its opin- 
ion. The Senator from Alabama well says that delay would not be 
fit under the circumstances, and that being the case why not let the 
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Senate express its opinion, and then take the opinion of the House 
when it is assembled? 

Mr. MORGAN. For the purpose of obliging the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts, I will amend the resolution by striking out the words “‘ by 
the Senate, the House of Representatives concurring,” and will offer 
it in that form. 

Mr. BLAIR. Will the Senator allow me one moment before he 
makes that modification of his resolution? I have no objection to 
the modification if the Senator sees fit to make it; but I do question 
the ground upon which the objection to the resolution as it now stands 
is based. 

The junior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar] says that the 
resolution in its present form being a concurrent resolution, even if it 

asses the Senate, is no expression of the opinion of the Senate, because 
itissimply the action of the Senate in soliciting advice from the other 
branch of the legislative department of the Government. If that is 
true of this concurrent resolution, would it not be true in case the 
form of the resolution were joint or in case it were an ordinary bill 
introduced for action by the Senate? Upon what theory are any of 
these propositions for legislation intreduced except as a means of 
obtaining the opinion of the other branch of the Legislature? We 
know that our rules prohibit even an allusion to what is pena at 
the other end of the Capitol while any proposition is pending in this 
It seems to me, for us to say that action by the Senate in passing a 
concurrent resolution is not an expression of the judgment of the 
Senate is a very great absurdity. Unless the honorable Senator from 
Alabama is ready to concede the point that the consideration of any 
business whatever is out of order at this session except simply execu- 
tive business; unless he is prepared to take that ground and to con- 
cede that what has been hitherto universally admitted on both sides, 
that the Senate being in session could consider whatever would be 
appropriate for the Senate alone to consider if the other House of 
Congress were in session ; unless he is willing to place himself upon 
the ground that we have been in error hitherto, I trust that he will 
not modify his resolution. I do not see any reason why the resolu- 
tion may not be considered as it now is. 

It is possible, of course, that there will be an extra session of Con- 
gress; the matter would be just so much expedited by a concurrent 
resolution should there be such a session called. I am profoundly 
impressed with the belief that the public good requires such a ses- 
sion for almost innumerable reasons. I do not cliim that I represent 
the opinion of any other Senator whatever in regard to the matter, 
or that the administration or any member of the administration does 
or does not concur with me in like sentiment; but I think there 
should be an extra session, and that this is one of the subjects which 
should be considered at such a session. I think if there is any Mon- 
roe doctrine it is time to assert it; if there is any power or any intent 
in the Government of the United States or among the people of the 
United States to assert the most distant connection with or interest 
in the construction of a canal across the Isthmus, it is time for us to 
manifest it in some tangible way. 

What has happened in the past? Can anybody dignify the action 
of Congress with reference to it as anything more than mere legisla- 
tive gossip thus far? What foreign nation is bound to take notice 
of the action of the Congress of the United States or the people of 
the United States with reference to the construction of that canal up 
to the present day? Yet a foreign corporation under the patronage 
of a foreign egavecnment is digging through the Isthmus to-day ; and, 
as I observed the other morning, a vested right is being acquired ; and, 
as the honorable Senator intimates, we are likely to be foreclosed, so 
far as the justice of our claim would be concerned, if we were to set 
up the right hereafter to even remonstrate. 

Other great questions ought to be considered at a legislative ses- 
sion, and ought to be considered before next December. The atti- 
tude of parties toward each other at the present time is such that a 

t deal of valuable time is being utterly wasted, as it seems to me. 

e are not likely to recede from our positions relatively “os 
I do not see at least any reason why we are likely todoso. Although 
it is very evident to me that the minority ought to recede, they judge 
differently. Why should we waste this time, and particularly if the 
minority assert the right to obstruct the action of the Senate inter- 
minably, assembled as it now is? If that right involves, as I think 
it does, the right to obstruct ordinary general legislation, why ought 
we not to test their design, and to test it immediately ? 

For that reason, as a republican, as one who belongs to the ae 
ity, as I claim it to be, on this floor at the present time, I should like 
to see that question tested. Between now and next December we 
could find out what attitude the minority is to occupy upon the ex- 
ceedingly a a uestion whether one man may thwart legisla- 
tion interminably, if that is to be done. That is an important ques- 
tion of itself, and it ought to be decisive upon the matter of policy 
whether there should be an extra session of Congress called, and that 
forthwith. I do not suppose that that view of it will be very influ- 
ential with my friends upon the other side, but it is with me. 

At such a session there are many things important to be consid- 
ered. More than half of the bills introduced into the Senate the last 
Congress failed to be considered at all, although referred to commit- 
tees. More than half the important public business failed to be con- 
sidered at all committees. I have some data upon that subject by 
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which I propose to lay before the Senate in due time as bearing upon 
this general question. 

But to get back to what is now before the Senate, and that is the 
uestion of the modification of the form of this concurrent resolution 
or the reasons assigned by the Senator from Massachusetts. I think 

I have said enough to indicate that the concession, if it is made as to 
an objection of principle, is sufficient to exclude the consideration of 
all business by the Senate at this called session except that which is 
of an executive character. 

Mr. DAWES. Without discussing with the Senator from New 
Hampshire the interesting question he has raised about the desira- 
bility of an extra session of Congress, upon which I have a very de- 
cided opinion somewhat different from that of the Senator, if the 
Senator from Alabama will modify his resolution as suggested, I 
will withdraw my point of order. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Alabama modify 
the resolution ? 

Mr. MORGAN. I will make the modification. Of course, that 
amounts to no committal of itself to any particular position upon 
the question whether the resolution should be concurrent or asimple 
resolution of the Senate. 

Mr. DAWES. _ I only make the suggestion because of a firm con- 
viction that otherwise the very purpose that the Senator seeks, I 
know in good faith, would be thwarted; there could no voice go 
forth of any force whatever. What potential force there can be in 
an expression of opinion by the Senate of the United States would be 
lost, because whatever may be the vote it would stop here to await) 
the House. Without discussing the point of order, anxious as I ant 
to co-operate with the Senator in serving notice of the kind he indi- 
cates, I wish the Senator to modify the resolution. 

Mr. MORGAN. I will modify the resolution, and I ask its refer- 
ence to the Committee on Foreign Relations, stating at the same time 
that I have no idea by offering the resolution in one form or the 
other that I can commit the Senate, or that the Senate would even 
by referring the resolution, if upon a call of the yeas and nays, com- 
mit itself in either form. I therefore modify the resolution and ask 
its reference to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. DAWES. I hope there will be no objection. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the resolution 
as modified. ; 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the interests of the people of the United States of America and 
the welfare and security of their Government are so involved in the subject of 
the construction of ship-canals and other ways for the transportation of sea-going 
vessels across the isthmus connecting North and South America, that the Govern- 
ment of the United States, with the frankness which is due to all other peoples 
and eowermneaas, hereby asserts that it will insist that its consent is a necessary 
condition precedent to the execution of any such project; and also as to the rules 
and regulations under which other nations shall participate in the use of such 
canals or other ways, either in peace or in war. 

Mr. INGALLS. Mr. President, I have no objection to the modifi- 
cation of the resolution nor to the sentiments expressed therein ; but 
I protest against the assumption that the resolution in its original 
form was not in order and that it was not competent for the Senate 
to adopt it. There is no difference between the Senate as now assem- 
bled and as assembled in any other capacity or on any other occasion. 
The President of the United States has called the Senate together 
under the Constitution upon an extraordinary occasion. He might 
summon the House of Representatives in the same manner. He can 
invoke the exercise of our power, but he cannot limit it; and I con- 
tend that we have the right in this as in every other session, in every 
other way that the Senate can be assembled, to pass whatever reso- 
lutions we please and do whatever business we see fit. I have no 
doubt that we have a right to originate legislation, to act upon it in 
committee, and to pass bills ready to be acted upon when Congress 
may be in session. 

I say this simply for the purpose of protesting against the assump- 
tion,which has been made that the resolution as originally offered 
was not in order and not within the competence of the Senate. 

Mr. HOAR. Mr. President, I desire to say in a word that I was led 
to make the suggestion to the honorable Senator from Alabama which 
he has adopted by this consideration: However we may differ on the 
most vital public questions so far as they are domestic questions, we 
desire to present, I am sure, to forei governments absolute unity. 
Whatever the majority of the American people, represented by Con- 

ress, believe upon a question of foreign policy, that the united Amer- 
ican people support. It seemed to me, therefore, that in making the 
declaration which thé honorable Senator from Alabama proposes, so 
proper and timely as it is to make some declaration upon that sub- 
ne, the proposition ought to avoid anything which might possibly 

ead to a difference of opinion on questions of order or questions of 
constitutional proceeding. That was all. 

The VICE-PRESIDE . The Senator from Alabama moves that 
the resolution submitted by him be printed and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

The motion was agreed to. 

OFFICERS OF THE SENATE. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate the 
unfinished business of yesterday, being the resolution of the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Dawks] providing for the election of cer- 
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tain officers of the Senate, the pending question being on the motion 
of the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Harris] to postpone the resolu- 
= ee Upon this motion the yeas and nays have been 
ordered. 

Mr.PENDLETON. Mr. President, I move that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of executive business. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Ohio moves that the 
Senate now proceed to the consideration of executive business. All 
in favor of the motion will say ‘‘ay,” those opposed “no.” [Put- 
ting the question.] The noes seem to have it. 

r. PENDLETON. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. FERRY, (when his name was called.) I am paired with the 
Senator from Delaware, [Mr. SAULSBURY.] Were he here, I should 
vote ‘‘ nay.” 

Mr. GROVER, (when his name was called.) Iam paired with the 
Senator from Nebraska, [Mr. VAN Wyck.] If he were present, I 
should vote “ yea.” 

Mr. KELLOGG, (when his name was called.) I am paired with 
the Senator from Illinois, [Mr. Davis.] If he were present, I should 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. McDILL, (when his name was called.) On this and kindred 
questions I am paired for the day with the Senator from Maryland, 
[Mr. GORMAN.] I make this announcement for the day. 

Mr. PLATT, of Connecticut, (when his name was called.) I an- 
nounce that I am paired with the Senator from Oregon, [ Mr. SLATER, ] 
who has been called home. I have the right, however, to vote to 
make a quorum. 

Mr. SAUNDERS, (when his name was called.) I am paired with 
the Senator from Kentucky, [Mr. WitiiaMs.] If he were here, I 
should vote “nay.” 

Mr. SEWELL, (when his name was called.) I am paired with my 
colleague, [Mr. MCPHERSON. ] 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I am paired with the Senator from Maine, [Mr. 
FrRYE.] I make the announcement for the day. I shall be here all 
the time, however, notwithstanding I am paired. 

Mr. PLUMB. I am paired with the Senator from Missouri, [Mr. 
Vrest.] I make the announcement for the day. 

The result was announced—yeas 25, nays 25; as follows: 


YEAS—25. 
Bayard, Farley, Johnston, Ransom, 
Beck, George, onas, Vance, 
Brown, Groome, Jones of Florida, Voorhees, 
Call, mete, Lamar, Walker. 
Camden, Harris, Morgan, 
Coke, Hill of Georgia, Pendleton, 
Davis of W. Va., Jackson, ugh, 
NAYS—25. 

Allison, Dawes, Ingalls, Platt of N. Y., 
Anthony, Edgerton, Logan, Rollins, 
Blair, e, MeMillan, Sawyer, 
Burnside, Harrison, Mahone, Sherman. 
Cameron of Wis., Hawley, Miller, 
Conger, Hill of Colorado, Mitchell, 
Conkling, Hoar, Morrill, 

ABSENT—26. 
Butler, Frye, McPherson, Slater, 
Cameron of Pa., Garland, Maxey, Teller, 
Cockrell, Gorman, Piatt of Conn., Van Wyck 
Davis of Illinois, Grover, umb, est, 
Edmunds, Jones of Nevada, Saulsbury, Williams. 
Fair, Kellogg, Saunders, 
Ferry, McDill, Sewell, 

So the motion was not agreed to. 


Mr.COCKRELL. Mr. President, I move to lay the resolution of the 
Senator from Massachusetts upon the table. That is the easiest and 
best way to get rid of it. It has been annoying the Senate for some 
time. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Missouri moves that 
the resolution lie on the table. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I call for the yeas and nays on the motion. 

The yeas and nays were ordered and taken. 

Mr. BECK. I am paired with the Senator from Maine [Mr. HaLE] 
who is now absent. I should vote “ yea” if he were here. 

The result was announced—yeas 24, nays 24; as follows: 


YEAS—24. 
Bayard, Farley, Jackson, Pendleton, 
Brown, George, Johnston, Pagh, 
Call, Groome, Jonas, Ransom, 
Camden, Hampton, Jones of Florida, Vance, 
Coke, Harris, ar, Voorhees, 
Davis of W. Va., Hill of Georgia, Morgan, Walker. 

NAYS—24. 
Allison, Conkling, Hoar, Mitchell, 
Anthony, Dawes, Ingalls, Morrill, 
Blair, Edgerton, Logan Platt of N. Y., 
Burnside, Harrison, McMillan, Roilins, 
Cameron of Wis., vind Mahone, Sawyer, 
Conger, Hill of Colorado, Miller, Sherman. 
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ABSENT—23. 
Beck, Ferry, Kellogg, Saunders, 
Butler, Frye, McDil Sewell, 
Cameron of Pa., Garland, McPherson, Slater, 
Coc’ Gorman, axey, Teller, 
Davis of Illinois, Grover, Platt of Conn., Van Wyck, 
Edmunds, Hale, Plumb, Vest, 
Fair, Jones of Nevada, Saulsbury, Williams. 


So the motion was not agreed to. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I wish to call the attention of the 
Senator from Massachusetts to the fact that there are some three 
hundred important nominations lying upon your table. It is very 
important that the Senate should give some attention to those. 

Mr. DAWES. How many did the Senator say? 

Mr. HARRIS. Somewhere in the neighborhood of three hundred ; 
I do not know the exact number. 

Mr. DAWES. I should like to know the ground for the Senator’s 
statement. ° 

Mr. HARRIS. I did not catch the remark of the Senator. 

Mr. DAWES. I inquired of the Senator if he would furnish to the 
public the es for his statement, what evidence he has. 

Mr. HARRIS. The Senator from Massachusetts is certainly not 
ignorant of the fact, upon evidence entirely satisfactory to him, that 
there is a large number of important nominations lying upon that 
table, that he has for more than one month refused to look at or to 
act upon. There are important treaties, with which the Senator is 
also familiar, demanding the attention of the Senate. And in order 
that the Senator from Massachusetts may no longer neglect the most 
important, if not the only, duties that devolve upon him at this ses- 
sion, I move that the Senate proceed to the consideration of execn- 
tive business where we can consider those treaties and those nomi- 
nations that are made to fill vacancies by reason of which the public 
interest is suffering to-day as it has suffered for weeks heretofore. 
My motion is that the Senate proceed to the consideration of execu- 
tive business. 

Mr. DAWES. Will the Senator permit me to say a word? 

Mr. HARRIS. Of course,if the Senator desires to be heard and 
will renew the motion, I will withdraw it; or if he isdisinclined to 
do that, if upon the close of his remarks he will yield the floor to me, 
I will renew it. 

Mr. DAWES. Most certainly I will yield tothe Senator. That is 
a constitutional right the Senator has which I could not take away 
from him if I desired. 

I wish to say, Mr. President, that I am not informed as the Sen- 
ator is. I state distinctly that here in open session of this Senate 
I do not know that there is any nomination pending before the Sen- 
ate, and if the Senator has come to that knowledge consistent with 
his daty and his oath, I wish the Senator would so communicate to 
the public, not only the fact which he has communicated, but—— 

Mr. HARRIS. Will the Senator allow me to call his attention to 
the seventy-third rule which shows exactly what executive secrets 
are? And the newspapers announce, as every Senator has a right 
to announce, day by day and every day, every nomination that comes 
to this Senate. The action that the Senate may take in respect to 
those nominations in executive session may fall within the forbidden 
rule; but the fact that a nomination has been made the Senator 
from Massachusetts knows is a public matter that every Senator as 
well as every other person has a — right to disclose. 

Mr. DAWES. Mr. President, I have consulted the rule to which the 
Senator has called my attention, and I do notsee anything in it about 
the newspapers. The Senator may have discovered something and 
may perhaps call my attention to it. Istill assert my own ignorance ; 
that is all—the Senator cannot complain of such a confession on my 
part—my ignorance here in open session of anything that transpires 
in executive session ; and if I were to go to the newspapers, as the 
Senator seems to, for a rule of conduct or even for information to guide 
me in my duty here, I could not keep up with the Senator when the 
Senator says the Senate has received three hundred nominations. 

Mr. HARRIS. If the Senator will suspend a moment, here is a mes- 
sage from the President now, and the moment it is received a copied 
slip of every nomination sent in it will be spread on that table for the 
Senator and me and all others to look at, and itis copied for the Asso- 
ciated Press as well. 

Mr. DAWES. I will say—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. If the Senator from Massachusetts will 
suspend, the Cliair will receive a message from the President of the 
United States. 

Mr. DAWES. Certainly. 

Am 6 in writing was received from the President of the United 
States, by Mr. O. L. PRUDEN, one of his secretaries. 

Mr. DAWES. Mr. President, I suppose that message will remain 
sealed until we reach an executive session. 

Mr. HARRIS. I will tell you all about it in half a minute. 

Mr. DAWES. I do not yield for the purpose of reading an execn- 
tive message. 

Mr. HARRIS, (advancing to the Secretary’s table and taking the 
slip accompanying the message.) I want to give the Senator from 
Massachusetts information upon a subject on which he seems to lack 
it. Here [handing the slip to Mr. DAWEs] is a list of the nomina- 
tions just sent here to-day; and I beg him to announce them to the 
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public, if we cannot get them through the press or in any other 


way. 

Mr. DAWES. TheSenator from Tennessee has put a pine of paper 
in my hand; and where he got it I do not know, [laughter, ] or what 
right he has to it Ido not know. [hanghter. J Ishould like to know 
whether the Executive has made the Senator from Tennessee a con- 
fidential communication upon this subject. 
paper, sir. 

I was remarking when the Senator interrupted me that whatever 
is sealed lying here upon the table of the Senate I do not know the 
contents of. She Senator seems to know, and he refers me to the 
newspapers. Now the ablest of these newspapers—and nothing can 
be so able as a newspaper—cannot keep up with the Senator by two- 
thirds at least. 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. McMILLAN] suggests to me that 
this piece of paper being tissue paper, we ought to have no con- 
fidence in it on anyside. [Laughter.] It is useful on the other side 
of the Senate to deceive the public and to carry before the country 
something that never existed, and when I come to think of it, and 
making my acknowledgments to the Senator from Minnesota, I do not 
wonder the Senator from Tennessee takes to it so. oe) 

But the Senator from Tennessee has no occasion based upon any 
information which has reached me, and no authority based upon any 
information which has reached me, to state what he did to the Sen- 
ate, and that was why I asked him for his information. It is not 
true in point of fact, so far as I am informed, though I confess that 
I have not received any coniidential communication upon the sub- 
ject, nor have I attempted to open any sealed messages from the 
President of the United States to the Senate of the United States. 
The Senator, however, stated a certain number as a fact, and now 
relies upon these pieces of paper from time to time, and all he has 
brought to my attention is one containing the names of five proposed 
postmasters. Now if the Senator knows that there are three hundred 
nominations pending, if he knows it outside of executive session, I 
wish he would state the authority. I do not know any such thing, 
and so far as I am informed the statement is not in conformity with 
the truth. 

I will now yield to the Senator to renew his motion if he desires to 
make it, and on which he ‘has been voted down more than twenty 
times already. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, for this specimen of frankness and 
candor upon the part of the distinguished Senator from Massachu- 
setts I am profoundly grateful. I have learned from those gentle- 
men who served with him in the other end of the Capitol as well as 
gentlemen who have served with him here that, distinguished for 
many things as we all know, he has always been most distinguished 
for the frankness and candor with which he would always act! 

Now, does the Senator pretend that he is ignorant of the fact, 
and does he intend these galleries and the country to doubt whether 
there are three hundred important nominations lying upon that desk? 
If his remarks mean anything, they mean to cast a shadow of doubt 
as to that fact, while I undertake to say and assert that the Senator 
knows as well as I know, as well as you, sir, know, the truth of the 
assertion that there are three hundred, or near three hundred, impor- 
tant nominations lying upon your table undisposed of and uncon- 
sidered. 

But I will not dwell upon it. I renew the motion to proceed to 
the consideration of executive business, with the hope that that three 
hundred may be rapidly reduced by the consideration and action of 
the Senate. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Tennessee moves that 
the Senate do now proceed to the consideration of executive business. 

Mr. COCKRELL and Mr. VANCE called for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded to 
call the roll, 

Mr. BUTLER, (when his name was called.) I am paired with the 
ee from Pennsylvania, [Mr. CAMERON.] I announce it now for 
the day. 

Mr. FARLEY, (when Mr. SLATER’s name was called.) I was re- 
quested by the Senator from Oregon [Mr. SLATER] to announce that 
he is paired with the Senator from Connecticut, [Mr. PLatr.] The 
pair is for the residue of the session. I make that announcement now. 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. COKE. My colleague [Mr. MAxry] is paired with the Senator 
from Colorado, [Mr. TELLER. ] 

The result was announced—yeas 24, nays 24; as follows: 
YEAS—24, 

Jackson, Pendleton, 
Johnston, Pugh, 
Jonas, Ransom, 
Hampton, Jones of Florida, Vance, 
Harris, Lamar, Voorhees, 
Hill of Georgia, Morgan, Walker. 
NAYS—2. 
Conkling, Hoar, 
Dawes, Ingalls, 
Edgerton, Logan, 
Harriso 


mn, Me. an, 
ay; 
Hill of Colorado, 


I have no faith in this 


Farley, 
George, 
Groome, 


Mitchell, 
orrill, 
Platt of N. Y., 
— 
wyer, 
Sherman. 


Mahone, 
Miller, 
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ABSENT—28. 
Kellogg, 


Mi 
McPherson, 
Maxey, 

Platt of Conn., 
Plumb 


Beck, 


Butler, 
Cameron of Pa., 
Coc 


pany 
‘rye, 
Garland, 
Gorman, 
Grover, 


Saunders, 
Sewell, 
Slater, 
Teller, 

Van Wyck, 
Vest, 


Williams. 


Davis of Mlinois, 
Edmunds, e, amb, 
Fair, Jones of Nevada, Saulsbury, 

So the motion was not agreed to. 

Mr. DAVIS, of ‘West Virginia. I move to lay the resolution on 
the table, and ask for the yeas and nays. : 

The yeas and nays were ordered; and being taken, resulted—yeas 
24, nays 25; as follows: 

YEAS—24. 

Davis of W. Va., Hill of Georgia, Pendleton, 
Farley, Jackson, Pugh, 
George, Johnston, Ransom, 
Call, Groome, Jonas, Vance, 
Camden, Hampton, Jones of Florida, Voorhees, 
Coke, Harris, Morgan, Walker. 


NAYS—25. 

Ingalls, Platt of N. Y., 
Logan. Rollins, 
MeMillan, Sawyer, 
Mahone, Sherman. 
Miller, 

Mitchell, 

Morrill, 


ABSENT—27. 
MeDill, 
McPherson, 
Maxey, 

Platt of Conn., 
Plumb, 


Bayard, 
Beck, 
Brown, 


Allison, 
Anthony, 
Blair, 


Dawes, 


Burnside, 

Cameron of Wis., y, 

Hill of Colorado, 
Hoar, 


Conger, 
Conkling, 


Butler, 
Cameron of Pa., 
Cockrell, 

Davis of Illinois, 
Edmunds, 


Frye, 

Garland, 
Gorman, 

Grover, 

Jones of Nevada, 
Fair, Kellogg, Saulsbury, 
Ferry, Lamar, Saunders. 

So the Senate refused to lay the resolution on the table. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. It is rumored around this morning 
that our friends on the opposite side wish at an early hour to-day 
to renew their consultation of this morning. To give them an 
opportunity I move that the Senate do now adjourn. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Cockrett in the chair.) The 
Senator from West Virginia moves that the Senate do now adjourn. 

Mr. DAWES. Another illustration of the little ground there is and 
the want of safety in a man’s governing his conduct by rumors. I 
hope the Senate will not adjourn but will address itself to the busi- 
ness of the Senate. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. It is strange everything brings the 
Senator from Massachusetts to his feet-—— 

Mr. HOAR. Is the motion debatable? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is not if anybody raises the point 
of order. 

Mr. HOAR. I raise it. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. All right. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from West Virginia 
moves that the Senate do now adjourn, [Putting tho question.] 
The Chair is in doubt. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. I cail for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded to 
call the roll. ’ 

Mr. MORRILL, (when his name was called.) On this vote I am 
paired with the Senator from Virginia, [Mr. JOHNSTON. ] 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. KELLOGG. This is a motion to adjourn; I am not paired on 
that motion, and I vote “ nay.” ; 

The result was announced—yeas 23, nays 25; as follows: 


YEAS—23. 


Davis of W. Va., Hill of Georgia, 
Farley, Jackson, 
George, Jonas, 
Groome, Lamar, 
Hampton, Morgan, 
Harris, Pendleton, 
NAYS—25. 
Ingalls, 
Kellogg, 
Logan, 
MeMillan, 
Mahone, 
Miller, 
Mitchell, 


ABSENT—22. 
MeDill, 
McPherson, 
Maxey, 
Morrill, 

Platt of Conn., 


Sewell, 
Slater, 
Teller, 
Van Wyck, 
Vest. 


Williams. 


Bayard, 
Beck, 
Brown, 
Call, 
Camden, 
Coke, 


Pugh, 
Ransom, 
Vance, 
Voorhees, 
Walker. 


Allison, 


Blair, © 
Burnside, 
Cameron of Wis., 
Conger, 
Conkling, 


Dawes, 
Edgerton, 

Hale, 

Harrison, 
Hawley, 

Hill of Colorado, 
Hoar, 


Platt of N. Y., 
Rollins, 
Sawyer, 
Sherman. 


Butler, 

Cameron of Pa., 
Cockrell, 

Davis of Dlinois, 
Edmunds, 

Fair, Jones of Florida, Plumb, 
Ferry, Jones of Nevada, Saulsbury, 


So the Senate refused to adjourn. 

Mr. DAWES. Mr. President, I hope we may have a vote on the 
resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question recurs on the motion 
of the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Harris] to postpone the resolu- 
tion indefinitely. 


Saunders, 
Sewell, 
Slater, 
Teller, 
Van Wyck, 
Ve 


est, 
Williams. 


Frye, 
Garland, 
Gorman, 
Grover, 
Johnston, 
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Mr.COKE. Mr. President, I move that the Senate do now proceed 
to the consideration of executive business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Texas moves that 
the Senate proceed to the consideration of executive business. [Put- 
“a question.] The Chair is in doubt. 

. COKE. I call for the yeas and nays. 
The yeas and nays were ordered and taken. 
Mr. MORRILL. I am paired with the Senator from Virginia, [Mr. 
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JOHNSTON. ] ; 

The result was announced—yeas 24, nays 24; as follows: 

YEAS—24. 
Bayard, Davis of W. Va., Hill of Georgia, Pendleton, 
Beck, Farley, Jackson, Pugh, 
Brown, George, Jonas, Ransom, 
Call, Groome, Jones of Florida, Vance, 
Camden, Hampton, Lamar, Voorhees, 
Coke, ' Harris, Morgan, Walker. 
NAYS—24. 
Allison, Conkling, Hill of Colorado, Miller, 
Anthony, Dawes, Hoar, Mitchell, 
Blair, Edgerton, Ingalls, Platt of N. Y., 
Burnside, e, Logan, Rollins, 
Cameron of Wis., Harrison, McMillan, Sawyer, 
Conger, Hawley, Mahone, Sherman. 
ABSENT—238. 

Butler, Frye, McDill, Saunders, 
Cameron of Pa2., Garland, McPherson, we 
Cockre! Gorman, Maxey, Slater, 
Davis of Illinois, Grover, Morrill, Teller, 
Edmunds, Johnston, Platt of Conn., Van Wyck, 
Fair, Jones of Nevada, Plamb, Vest, 
Ferry, Kellogg, Saulsbury, Williams. 


So the motion was not agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question recurs upon the motion 
of the Senator from Tennessee to postpone indefinitely. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. I move that when the Senate ad- 
journs it be to meet at eleven o’clock to-morrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from West Virginia 
moves that when the Senate adjourns to-day it be to meet at eleven 
o’clock to-morrow. [Putting the question.] The Chair is in doubt. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. COKE. I move to amend the pending motion by making the 
hour half past eleven o’clock. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Texas moves to 
amend the motion of the Senator from West Virginia by striking out 
eleven o’clock and inserting half after eleven. The question is on 
the amendment. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia, called for the yeas and nays, and 
they were ordered. 

Mr. BECK. I move to amend the amendment by making the time 
11.45, and on that I-call for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. CONKLING. That amendment is not in order, I think, Mr. 
President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is an amendment to an amend- 
ment, and the Chair decides that itis order. The Senator from Ken- 
tucky moves to amend the amendment of the Senator from Texas to 
the motion of the Senator from West Virginia by striking out 
“eleven” and inserting “eleven forty-five,” on which the yeas and 
nays are called for. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. BLAIR, (when his name was called.) I am paired with the 
Senator from Alabama, [Mr. mae) 

The roll-call having been concluded, the result was announced— 
yeas 24, nays 24; as follows: 


YEAS—24. 
Bayard, Davis of W. Va., Hill of Georgia, Pendleton, 
Beck, Farley, Jackson, Pugh, 
Brown, George, Johnston, Ransom, 
Call, Groome, Jonas, Vance, 
Camden, Hampton, Jones of Florida, Voorh ees, 
Coke, Harris, Lamar, Walker. 
NAYS—24. 
Allison. Dawes, Hoar, Mitchell, 
Anthony, Ed mn, Ingalls, Morrill, 
Burnside, Hale, a an Platt of N. Y., 
Cameron of Wis., Harrison, Mo ‘ Rol : 
nae ef Mahone, Sawyer, 
Conkling, Hill of Colorado, Miller, Sherman. 
ABSENT—28. 

Blair, Ferry, McDill, Saunders. 
Butler, Frye, McPherson, Sewell, 
Cameron of Pa., Garland, ey, later, 

ockrell, Gorman, Morgan, eller, 
Davis of Illinois, Grover, Platt of Conn., Van Wyck 
Edmunds, Jones of Nevada, Plumb, Vest, 
Fair, Kellogg, Saulsbury, Williams. 


So the amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BECK. As we wereatie on that, perhaps another minute may 
help it, and I move to make the hour of meeting 11.46 to-morrow. 
That minute may save some of our friends. 


APRIL 28, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Kentucky moves 
to — the amendment of the Senator from Texas by inserting 


1.46. 

Mr. BECK. And on tha* I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. DAWES. What is the motion, Mr. President? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The motion was that when the Sen- 
ate adjourns to-day it be to meet at eleven o’clock to-morrow. The 
Senator from Kentucky moves to amend by fixing the time of meet- 
ing to-morrow at forty-six minutes after eleven o’clock. 

Mr. DAWES. Pending that motion I move that the Senate do 
now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at one o’clock and forty-six min- 
utes p. m.) the Senate adjourned. 


THURSDAY, April 28, 1881. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. J. J. BuLLock, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


OFFICERS OF THE SENATE. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate the 
unfinished business of yesterday, being the resolution of the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. DAWES] providing for the election of cer- 
tain officers of the Senate, the pending question being on the motion 
of the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. HARRIS] to postpone the resolu- 
tion indefinitely, upon which motion the yeas and nays have been 
ordered. 

Mr. PENDLETON. I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of executive business. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Ohio moves that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of executive business. [Putting 
the question.] The ayes seem to have it. 

Mr. MORRILL. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. ANTHONY, (when his name was called.) I am paired to-day 
with the Senator from Georgia, [Mr. Hitu.] I should vote “nay” 
if I were not paired. 

Mr. HOAR, (when Mr. BRown’s name was called.) I am paired 
with the Senator from Georgia, [Mr. BROWN,} reserving, however, 
the right to vote if my vote is necessary to make a quorum and makes 
no difference in the result. 

Mr. BUTLER, (when his name was called.) I am paired with the 
Senator from Pennsylvania, [Mr. CAMERON. } 

Mr. GROVER, (when his name was called.) My pair with the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. VAN Wyck] has been transferred to the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. VANCE] for to-day. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. ROLLINS, (when the name of Mr. Hi1, of Colorado, was 
called.) The Senator from Colorado [Mr. H1L1] is paired with the 
Senator from Arkansas, [Mr. WALKER. ] 

Mr. McDILL, (when his name was called.) I am paired for to-day 
with the Senator from Maryland, [Mr. GORMAN. 

Mr. COKE, (when Mr. Maxry’s name was called.) My colleague 
(Mr. Maxey] is paired with the Senator from Colorado, [Mr. TEL- 
LER.] I make the announcement for the day. 

Mr. INGALLS, (when Mr. PLuMB’s name was called.) My col- 
a ([Mr. PLUMB] is paired with the Senator from Missouri, [Mr. 

EST. 

Mr. LEWELL, (when his name was called.) Iam paired with my 
oe (Mr. McPHERSON. ] 

Mr. WALKER, (when his name was called.) I am paired, until his 
return, with the Senator from Colorado, [Mr. Hitt.} If he were here, 
I should vote “ yea.” 

Mr. BECK, (when Mr. WILLIAMS’s name was called.) The pair of 
my colleague [Mr. WILLIAMS] continues with the Senator from 
Nebraska, [Mr. SAUNDERS. 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. I am paired with the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. ALLISON] until his return. 

Mr. RANSOM. I am paired with the Senator from Illinois, [Mr. 
LOGAN. ] 

The result was announced—yeas 20, nays 21; as follows: 


YEAS—20. 
Bayard, Farley, Harris, Lamar, 
Beck, George, Jackson, Mo: . 
Call, Groome, Johnston, Pendleton, 
Camden, Grover, Jonas, Posh, 
Coke, Hampton, Jones of, Florida, Sai . 
NAYS—21. 
Blair, Edgerton, MeMillan, Rollins, 
Burnside, Ferry, Mahone, Sawyer, 
Cameron of Wis., Hale, Miller, Sherman. 
Conger, Harrison, Mitchell, 
Cc Z; Hawley, 


Morrill, 
Dawes, Ingalls, Platt of N. Y., 
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ABSENT—35. 
Allison, an, 
Anthony, ll, 
Brown, 
Butler, 
Cameron of Pa., 
Cockrell, 


Slater, 
Teller, 


Me. 
McPherson, 


Maxey, 
re of Conn., 


Gorman, 

Hill of Colorado, 
Hill of Georgia, 

Davis of Dlinois, 


Hoar, 
Davis of W. Va., Jones of Nevada, 
Edmunds, Kellogg, 


So the Senate refused to proceed to the consideration of executive 
business. 

A message in writing was received from the President of the United 
States, by Mr. O. L. PRUDEN, one of his secretaries. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I have had no disposition to take 
part in this debate, and should have carried out my purpose to remain 
silent but for the most remarkable and uncalled-for philippic of the 
Senator from Maine [Mr. FryE] and some novel and extraordinary 
propositions of his republican colleagues, which have made it neces- 
sary for me to enter into a vindication of my own course and to fulfill 
a promise made to the honorable Senator from Rhode Island, [Mr. 
BURNSIDE. ] 

It is not an agreeable duty—a very ungracious duty—but neverthe- 
less a duty; and I shall endeavor to discharge it fearlessly, and with 
becoming consideration for the feelings of my brother Senators and 
a due regard for those amenities of debate that should always control 
us in this high and dignified branch of the national Legislature. And 
if in the heat of earnest discussion I should appear to transcend the 
limits of parliamentary propriety, I trust it may not be regarded as 
intentional or wanting in a proper estimate of senatorial decorum. 

Mr. President, on the 20th of this month referring to some observa- 
tions made by the Senator from Maine, [Mr. FrYE,} who I regret very 
much is not in his seat, in a colloquy between the honorable Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. BuRNsIDE] and myself, I used the following 
language: 

The Senator sat there and heard that tirade; but when I rise and attempt to 
vindicate myself, the Senator comes to the front and declares that whoever says 
there was a bargain in this Chamber, has uttered a falsehood. 

Mr. BuRNSIDE. Well, I do say so yet. 

Mr. ButiER. I have made no such charge; but, Mr. President, if I do not dem- 
onstrate it by irrefragable testimony I will resign my seat in this Senate. 

Again I said: 

The Senator from Maine arraigned the entire South almost; ho arraigned every 
Senator from the South, charging that we are here the representatives of States 


that have repudiated their public obligations, as an excuse for something that is 
being done in this Senate. 

Further on I said: 

But, Mr. President, I have beeh betrayed into saying a great deal more than I 
intended when I rose. I repeat that at the proper time if the remarks of the Sen- 
ator from Maine, in my judgment, shall require further notice at my hands as to 
what he may have said about my State and the condition of affairs down there, I 
shall take occasion to ask the Senate to hear me in response; but for the present 
I desire to repeat that that is not the issue. The real issue is whether or nota 
bargain has been made on this floor by which it is proposed on the one part to take 
something which does not belong to the republican caucus or the democratic 
caucus or both combined in exchange for the influence or the vote or the power of 
any man or set of men, to wit, the officers of this Senate. They do not belong to 
us. They belong to the sovereign people of this country, and we control them in 
trust for the people and not to barter away for political power. 

I regret extremely that the Senator from Maine who saw fit@o make 
this arraignment of myself and my associates and my people is not 
in his seat. I regret that circumstances will not permit me to post- 
pone what I have to say until his return; for I shall have something 
to say about him, and about his State, which I should prefer to have 
him hear. 

I said, Mr. President, that I made no charge of a bargain in the 
Senate, and I repeatit. I said further that I would produce the evi- 
dence which in my judgment would go to establish beyond all doubt 
that a bargain had been made; and in proceeding to do that I wish 
it to be understood that with the motives and purposes and intentions 
of Senators, as individuals, I have nothing todo. I am not here to 
impeach motives, to call in question the individual integrity and hon- 
esty of Senators. The junior Senator from Virginia [Mr. MAHONE] 
says that “no man can search the human heart.” Thatis true. No 
power but the power of Omniscience and Omnipotence can “search 
the human heart” and interpret its mysterious operations; but in 
making ordinances and rules and regulations for the government 
and protection of society, mankind provided that men who are 
twenty-one years of age, who are sui juris, who are not under duress, 
should be held responsible for their acts as well as their utterances. 
While I do not attempt to “search the human heart” and determine 
what motives influence Senators or gentlemen, I have the right, and 
it is my duty as a Senator, to criticise, legitimately, the public acts 
the public votes,and the public utterances of all Senators and all 
men who belong to the public. 

It is not my habit, it has never been my habit, to impugn the mo- 
tives or question the integrity of any Senator; and while it is true 
that we cannot ‘search the human heart,” how many human beings 
have been sent to the gallows and to the State’s prison for life upon 
circumstantial evidence! How many of the greatest and most revolt- 
ing crimes in history have been investigated and determined upon cir- 
cumstantial or presumptive evidence, when no eye saw and no ear 
heard the actor committing the crime! It is also true that there can 
be no crime without intent. The presence of criminal intent is neces- 


sary to constitute crime or wrong-doing, but mankind frequently de- 
termines the character of the crime committed or wrong done by the 
acts of the individual, by circumstances, by indirect evidence, not 
by the plea of not guilty or the protestations of the accused or sus- 
pected. It is not sufficient in the affairs of this life, in a civilized 
country, to meet a charge by the plea of not guilty and by the coun- 
ter charges of falsehood and cowardice and slander and revolution 
and treason. No, sir, charges are not met in that way. The law de- 
mands something more substantial, and in the conduct of human 
affairs the interests of society are more exacting. 

In the familiar illustration of a man who stands upon a house-top 
and recklessly throws a billet of wood upon a crowded street below 
and kills one of the passers-by, whom perhaps he had never seen or 
heard of before, will it avail for that man to come before a court of 
justice and say, “I am not guilty;” ‘“‘I never saw the deceased ;” “I 

ad no malice against him,” (and malice is a necessary ingredient to 
constitute murder; ) “it is a cruel falsehood to charge me with mur- 
der.” This does not satisfy society, it does not satisfy the law made 
for the protection of society. So the law intervenes, and says, “Al- 
though you may never have seen or known the deceased, you have a 
heart devoid of social duty and fatally bent on mischief,” and the law 
implies malice from the reckless act of hurling the billet of wood 
from the house-top into the crowded highway and destroying the life 
of the innocent. So there are innumerable examples that I might use 
to illustrate the proposition, that acts and circumstances sometimes 
“speak louder than words ;” as true when applied to political action 
and official life as to law or morals or social duty. 

I repeat, I have nothing to do with the motives of the Senator from 
Virginia. I make no os against him. I have nothing but the 
kindest feelings personally for him ; but when he and his new political 
allies rise from their seats in this Senate and charge me with “ revo- 
lution and treason,” it is my duty, it becomes necessary for me in 
vindication of myself, to account for the course that Iam taking, 
and for the votes that I cast. If there has been nothing improper, if 
there has been no political arrangement by which the offices of the 
Senate are proposed to be transferred from one party to the other for 
an improper purpose, then my conduct is unjustifiable, but if I be- 
lieve conscientiously, from the evidence, not from my own say-so, 
that there has been, it ismy bounden and sworn duty to act accord- 
ingly and prevent if I can by all constitutional and lawful means the 
consummation of that which I believe will bring trouble and disaster 
upon this country and upon:the liberties of the people. 

“Political bargains” may be established by circumstantial evidence 
as well as crime. ‘“ Political bargains” are sometimes made by polit- 
ical parties and receive the assent of men who, as individuals, would 
never think of consenting tothem. Where party ambition, party ex- 
igency, the love of party power, become aroused and a line of policy 
is entered upon, every member of that party is swept along before 
its irresistible power, the honorable and the dishonorable, the cour- 
ageous and the cowards, the Dix and the demagogue, the states- 
man and the time-server, and honorable men sometimes find them- 
selves obeying the behests of party dictation, involved in measures 
and policies against which their private judgment and feelings revolt. 
It will always be so, Mr. President, while party tyranny is so unre- 
lenting and exacting, like the cyclone in nature, when it bursts 
from a cloud and sweeps over the face.of the earth, tearing up by the 
roots the strong, sturdy monarch of the forest, at the same time that 
it carries before its whirling tempest the chaff and dry leaves of au- 
tumn. Many allowances should therefore be made. Many are made 
for the weakness of partisans who are unwilling to brook the dis- 
pleasure and encounter the frowns of less scrupulous party friends 
by resisting the unconscionable demands of party. ‘ 

But if when I propose to vindicate myself and those with whom I 
am acting and to justify our official conduct in this senatorial con- 
test I am met with denunciation instead of facts, argument, and 
eason, the country will not be satisfied, the people will not be satis- 
fied. I had never made any charges upon the Senator from Virginia, 
I had never charged him with being a repudiationist, I had never 
a him with treachery to the party that elected him to the Sen- 
ate, I had never charged him with a want of fidelity to his trusts; 
and yet, in the first utterance he made on this floor, he takes occasion 
to arraign every democratic Senator who did not choose to admit that 
he was right in all that he was doing. 

But, Mr. President, recurring, what is the evidence which demon- 
strates the existence of a “ political bargain?” What is that evidence ? 
What is that circumstancial presumptive evidence by which it is 
proven? Hundreds of criminals have been sent to the gallows and 
hanged until they were dead with not one particle of direct evidence as 
to the crime with which they were charged. The power and force 
and efficacy of circumstantial evidence run through the entire civil 
and criminal code of this and all civilized countries, and it has been 
affirmed by men learned in the law to be in many cases the very 
strongest and most conclusive and convincing of all evidence. Now, 
what are the facts and circumstances, and the inevitable inferences 
and conclusions to be drawn from them, going to establish the truth 
of the charges that have been made? They may be grouped and 
formulated as follows: 

First. The Senator from Virginia [Mr. MAHONE] was elected to the 
Senate by a democratic constituency, as a democrat, and 

Second. His purpose to vote with the republicans was never an- 
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nounced to the public until his first vote in this Chamber developed 
that fact. 

Third. Following close upon this “new departure” and that vote 
was the assignment of the Senator, by the republican caucus, to the 
chairmanship of an important committee of this body. 

Fourth. In a brief space of time followed the nomination by the 
republican caucus of Mr. Riddleberger, a democrat, his intimate per- 
sonal and political friend, for Sergeant-at-Arms, and the Senator says 
he is responsible for that nomination. 

Fifth. The nomination of Mr. George C. Gorham for Secretary of 
the Senate, the editor of the republican organ in this city, who had 
earnestly espoused the Senator in his newspaper, although he (the 
editor) is an uncompromising “stalwart” republican, and the Sena- 
tor a “ better democrat than the Senator from Georgia,” [Mr. HIL..] 

Sixth. The appointment, by the Senator, as clerk of his committee 
of the brother-in-law of said Gorham. 

Seventh. The nomination, by the President, of the personal and 
political friends of the Senator to important Federal positions in 
Virginia, although the Senator says, and they say, they are democrats. 

Eighth. The President has not appointed other democrats, the po- 
litical friends of any other democratic Senators in any other State, 
to important Federal positions. 

Ninth. The Senator has voted one hundred and twelve times, up to 
April 26, since he has been a member of the Senate, and every time 
with the republicans—never with the democrats—although he said 
in his speech, printed in the RecorpD on the 31st of March last, that 
“T was elected to the Senate of the United States to do their will, 
[meaning his constituents, ] not to a caucus to do its petty bidding.” 

Tenth. By said votes the Senator is carrying out the will of the 
republican cancus as obediently as if he had never belonged to any 
other party. 

Eleventh. He moved his seat from the democratic to the republican 
side of the Chamber, and appears to obey the dictation and ‘ bid- 
ding” of the republican cancus and republican Senators as absolutely 
as if they controlled his will and senatorial action. 

Twelfth. The republican caucus and republican Senators have re- 
fused to transact the business for which the Senate was convened in 
extraordinary session until they shall have disorganized the Senate 
and elected the friends of the Senator to the vacancies which they 
seek to create, thereby paralyzing the executive arm of the Govern- 
ment, preventing the proper discharge of the public business, ob- 
structing the wheels of the government—all this to reward the Sen- 
ator for his votes and for the political power that his vote gives them. 

Thirteenth. The Senator still claims to be a democrat, but votes 
steadily with the republicans. 

Fourteenth. The Senator avowed in his speeches that he “is the 
custodian of his own democracy,” and yet he has transferred the cus- 
tody of it to the republican caucus and votes its-“ bidding.” 

Fifteenth. The action of the Senator and the republican caucus in 
seeking to turn ont faithful officers at an executive session of the 
Senate and elect and install others, some of whom are untried and 
inexperienced, is without precedent in the history of the Government. 

Sixteenth. Mr. Riddleberger is, as he avows, a “ democrat” and un- 
reconstructed; a “‘readjuster” or repudiationist, and must therefore 
be objectionable and offensive to republican Senators. 

Seventeenth. The republican Senator from Ohio avows that “ any- 
thing that will beat down that party (the democratic) and build up 
our own (the republican) is justifiable in morals and law.” Corrupt 
bargains, perjury, murder, piracy, rapine, arson, rape, incendiarism— 
“anything” is ‘‘ justifiable,” says that Senator. 

Eighteenth. The same Senator and others of his cancus propose to 
buy our acquiescence in their corrupt party policy by tendering pay 
to the present democratic employés of the Senate until next Decem- 
ber, if we will allow the election of Riddleberger and Gorham, and 
this, too, withont the semblance of law or right. 

Nineteenth. The Senator from Virginia and other republican Sen- 
ators have assailed the motives and questioned the official integrity 
of every democratic Senator on this floor, because they vote as their 
conscience dictates ; and we have aright to assume that they do this 
to divert the attention of the country from this unnatural alliance, 
and bolster up and give plausibility to an untenable and wrong posi- 
tion. 

Twentieth. The Senator from Virginia has said that he has nothing 
to apologize for respecting his part in the confederate army, is, there- 
fore, unreconstracted, and the President of the United States has said 
that he will shake hands with no man who has not expressed repent- 
ance for his sins of rebellion ; and there must therefore be some other 
reason for the interchange of political and personal favors than polit- 
ical affinity and personal regard. 

Twenty-first. The Senator from Virginia and some of his new polit- 
ical allies, instead of inviting investigation of charges that have been 
made, far and wide, of corrupt practices, seek to prevent on this floor 
freespeech and legitimate discussion touching those charges, by threats 
and denunciation. 

Twenty-second. The reason assigned forthis extraordinary coalition 
is that the Senator from Virginia is in favor of “ a free ballot and fair 
count” in Virginia; that it secures “a free ballot and fair count;” 
whereas there is no evidence here or elsewhere that the “ ballot” is 
not perfectly “free” and count “perfectly fair” in Virginia. The 
elections in that State are managed by three election judges—one 
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republican, one readjuster, and one democrat—and if there is not a 
free ballot and fair count the fault lies with the republican and read- 


juster. 


Twenty-third. It has heretofore been the unbroken, universal rule 
and practice of the republicans to nominate none but republicans for 
Sergeant-at-Arms, and make none but republicans chairmen of the 
committees, when in the majority, except as to the last, to give unim- 
portant chairmanships to three of the oldest democratic members of 
the Senate. They have never before made a democratic Senator chair- 
man of one of their important committees—in this case one who has 
been recently sworn in—and never before have the republican caucus 
nominated for the important position of Sergeant-at-Arms a democrat 
unreconstructed and a repudiationist. 

That, Mr. President, is the evidence upon which I rely to establish 
what has been charged by others. The Senator from Ohio[ Mr. SHER- 
MAN] in justifying this new alliance said that it was the commonest 
thing in the world for gentlemen to change their opinions. He cited 
the instance of Mr. Doolittle and others. I should like the Senator 
to tell me if Mr. Doolittle or any other of the great lights of the re- 
publican party, immediately upon the change of their political opin- 
ions, were rewarded with high honors and emoluments by the party 
to which they transferred their allegiance. My friend the distin- 
guished Senator from Georgia [Mr. BROWN] has been held up as an 
instance of a man who had changed his political opinions. With that 
frankness which becomes him he says, “ Yes, I did change, and I 
changed again to the democratic party, and I changed toit when the 
republican party was in the full flush of its power and could have 
given me almost any office at my request.” But I ask the Senator 
from Ohio, I ask any republican Senator, if he can point to an instance 
in the history of this Government where any Senator has changed and 
was so soon thereafter rewarded with personal positions of honor and 
had his friends rewarded by the party and the Administration to 
which he had changed ? 

Mr. President, it is said that you want “a free ballot and a fair 
count” in the South ; you want to dissolve “ the solid South.” I hope 
I may not be considered as individually offensive to any republican 
Senator on that side when I say “a free ballot and a fair count” is 
the last thing that you want, and I have only to turn to the record 
= the last election to show how absolutely empty and unreal that 
claim is. 

“A free ballot and a fair count!” when the gallant democratic State 
which my distinguished friend on my left [Mr. VOORHEES] so ably 
represents in part on this floor was colonized with colored voters 
from the South immediately preceding the last election to nullify 
and neutralize the democratic vote of that State. A “free ballot and 
a fair count!” when you sent your emmissaries into Indiana with 
bags of money,and they camped upon that State prepared to buy 
every venal voter who offered himself for sale; when you spent 
millions all over the country buying suffrages and corrupting the suf- 
fragans; when your powerful corporations and monopolies coerced 
their employés, dependent upon them for their daily bread, to vote 
their will and their bidding,and made a travesty and mockery of 
free elections. ‘A free ballot and a fair count!” If I do not show 
as to Maine before I get through that such a thing as “a free ballot 
and a fair count” is scarcely known there, then I shall be more mis- 
taken in the effect of evidence than I have ever been before in my 
life. 

The Senator from Virginia said in his speech : 

The desire of our people for cordial relations with all sections of a common 
country and the people of all the States of the Union, their devotion to popular 
education, their efforts for the free enjoyment of a priceless suffrage and an honest 
count of ballots, their determination to make Virginia, in the public belief, a de- 
sirable home for all men, wherever their birthplace, whatever their opinions, and 
to open her fields and her mines to enterprise and capital, and to stay the retro- 
onie movement of years, so as to bring her back from the fifteenth in grade to her 
original position a the first in the sisterhood of States, forbid that my action 
here should be controlled or influenced by a caucus whose part; waged war 


upon my constituency and where party success is held paramount to what I con- 
ceive to be the interests of Virginia and the welfare of the whole country. 


He asks a blessing for Virginia. He will pardon me for saying that 
“the voice is Jacob’s voice, but the hand is the hand of Esau.” I 
think 1 hear the republican party coming to him, and in the language 
of Rebekah to her son, exclaiming, ‘‘ Upon me be thy curse, my son; 
only obey my voice, and go fetch me them.” The republican party 
says this to the Senator, and the Senator responds, responds for Vir- 
ginia with “ the voice of Jacob” but with the “hand of Esau.” He 
says that he is called upon to defend Virginia from those who attack 
her and ought to have been her defenders. I have never attacked 
Virginia; I could not find it in my heart to attack that State. I 
have’seen her fair bosom rent and torn by the rough plowshare of 
war. I have seen too much of the uncomplaining, unflagging devo- 
tion of her fair and beautifal daughters, and splendid gallantry and 
daring genius of her peerless sons.. I have received too much of kind- 
ness and hospitality and consideration at their hands to attack Vir- 
ginia, and I have given some eviderze at least of my desire to defend 
her by taking the chances of death upon her beautiful hills and 
classic fields, and so has the Senator. I have made no attack upon 
that old State. My own blood is mingled with her dust, and I would 
as soon think of attacking the graveyards of my own dead as to 
attack her. If I had any inclination to attack anybody in Virginia 
it would be those of her sons whose course, I believe, is bringing dis- 
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honor and degradation upon her. If I had any disposition to attack 
* the old bi ons of States” or any of her sons, or her people, it would 
be those who are asking blessings in her name and receiving them 
for themselves. I have not only not attacked Virginia, but [ have 
attacked none of hersons. But I am not content as a southern Sen- 
ator to permit her junior Senator, or any other Senator, to impugn 
my motives and asperse my integrity because I see fit to vote as-‘my 
inclinations dictate in this body. 

The Senator has attacked his people, not I. He denounces all of 
those of her gallant sons who do not agree with him as ‘‘ Bourbon, 
funder debt-payers.” Just what he means by “ Bourbonism” I do 
not know, but I have taken the trouble to find out some of the effects 
of “ Bourbon ” government in Virginia, and I find that under it her 
population has increased 23 per cent. I find that one of her principal 
cities (Lynchburgh) has increased in population 133 per cent., and 
that her capital city has increased 25 per cent.; that Norfolk has 
increased 14 per cent., and Petersburgh 14 per cent. I find that her 
principal product, tobacco, has increased 115 per cent. under “ Bour- 
bon rule.” I find that her railroad construction has increased 30 per 
cent. under “ Bourbon rule.” And I have found another thing, that 
just as the public confidence was beginning to be restored in her 
securities the speech of the honorable Senator caused them to decline 
in the markets of this country at least 10 per cent. Yet the Senator 
says we are attacking Virginia! To outside “ barbarians,” “ Bourbon 
sympathizers,” it looks as if a little more ‘‘ Bourbonism” anda little 
less ‘‘ readjusterism ” would be good for her. Mr. President, whatever 
may be my fate or the fate of this discussion or of all concerned in 
it or of its effects, I shall always cherish for Virginia sentiments of 
the warmest affection and wish for her people the choicest of God’s 
blessings. 

And now I crave the indulgence of the Senate while I discuss 
another matter. aie Senator from Maino apologized for the remarks 
he made in this Chamber upon the ground that he was a new mem- 
ber here, ‘‘ the youngest Senator,” I believe he said, and then pro- 
ceeded to read us all a lecture on this side of the Chamber, assailed 
our civilization, arraigned our people, attacked our habitsand methods 
of life, denounced our politics, morals, and customs, and took his 
departure for the North. Well, Mr. President, 


He who fights and runs away 
May live to fight another day. 


The Senator has gone. I am sorry he is not here. He arraigned 
my State. He said we did not have “a free ballot and a fair count, ” 
and he used this unfortunate expression : 

Ah, it is easy to shoot labor when it has been ground down for a hundred years 
by slavery. 

Then he complains that my friend the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
CALL] should have referred to the ballot in New England, and com- 
— that he said that they were required to educate their people 

efore they could exercise the ballot, to impose educational and other 
suffrage qualifications. He said that the civilization of the South 
was founded upon barbarism, and the civilization of the North (mean- 
ing, I suppose, New England) was founded upon the Bible, and the 
school-book, &c; that there were two civilizations in this country ; 
there had been an ‘‘irrepressibleconflict” between slave labor and free 
labor, and he arraigned the entire South for her “barbarism” and 
want of civilization ; that we had been conquered ; and he rattled the 
raw-head and bloody-bones of war and famine and revolution at us 
with terrible significance. So far as my own State is concerned I 
would simply say this: She needs no defense at my hands. Her rec- 
ords under democratic government answer the calumnies against her 
and I confidently refer to them. I wish I had time to run through 
the catalogue of crimes under the rule of his friends in that State 
from 1868 to 1876. I could show her debt increased from about five 
to twenty million dollars; taxes amounting to about ten millions more 
wrung from impoverished people, stolen, squandered, wasted; race 
conflicts, riots, lawlessness, ballot-box stuffing, crime, confusion, dis- 
order, anarchy; public officials holding high carnival in debauchery, 
profligacy, robbery, conspiracy. I could show all this. I could show 
that in one year the republican Legislature spent for public printing 
$385,000. The democratic Legislature spent only $6,178 for the same 
purpose. The republican Legislature spent for legislative expenses 
in one year $1,533,574, and in four years $4,187,573. The democratic 
administration for the same purpose spent in one year but $84,096, 
and so on through the list. But I have not the time. 

Now, under democratic rule the expenses for the public service are 
reduced to the minimum of economy and are about one-fourth of the 
radical expenses. Peace, quiet, order, prosperity, progress, good feel- 
ing prevail throughout the State. 

The Senator would invite us to another republican feast like the 
one which broke up in confusion, terror, flight, in 1876. I shall de- 
cline the invitation. The whole people of the State decline, except 
the vampires who fattened (and fled) on the vulgar viands of radical 
debauchery. No, sir, we want no more of it, and we will not have it. 
I refer the Senator to any twenty of the most respectable, intelligent, 
patriotic. republicans in that State, ay to any 20,000, and let him 
ask them if they would have the State remanded to republican hands 
sach as controlled it in the flush days of radical rule. Let him ask 
them if it would be a good thing for them, for the State, for the 
whole country, to exchange the present democratic government for 
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any that the republicans could organize. By their answer I will 
abide, and this is my answer to his assault upon South Carolina. 

And just in that connection, although not bearing especially upon 
my State, I will ask leave to read an extract from an address deliv- 
ered before some of the leading citizens of Springfield, Massachu- 
setts, the other day, by General ae rincipal of the Indus- 
trial and Normal Schools for Negroes and Indians, at Hampton, Vir- 
ginia. Hespoke as follows: 

The sentiment throughout the South on the subject of education is highly en- 
couraging. The change in sweaty yeep is the most wonderful in all the histo 
of civilization. Our graduates go into the Carolinas, the Virginias, and Maryland, 
and they never report to me that they have been the subject of hostility or out- 
rage. In all those five States the negro teacher finds great encouragement and 
warm support from the best white people. They write me constantly about it. 
You people at the North have no idea of the degree of interest which has sprang 
up at the South in educational matters. Your northern papers, except here in 
ag do not give much — to southern affairs, except to southern politics. 

hy, their colleges for the white youth are crowded with young men who are liv- 
ing on hominy to get an education, as their fathers did when they fought under 
Lee. You may be surprised if I tell you the fact that one of the greatest obsta- 
cles to the success of our graduates is not the white opposition but the opposition 
of the old colored preachers, men without education, wedded to a religion which 
largely consists of sensuous excitement. When one of our teachers goes into the 
Sabbath school, as they are taught to do, they are quite likely to take more decided 
ground against lying and stealing than the old minister who was brought up to 
“revivals,” and a struggle for influence ensues, in which the old dispensation 
holds that “ edication is taking that young man to hell.” 


There, Mr. President, is a voice which I suppose will be heeded by 
the Senator from Maine in reply to his charges of “barbarism” upon 
the South. I think he will not deny that authority. And is this 
eterna], everlasting, insatiate, insatiable, crusade upon the South 
never to stop? If secession was a crime and a mistake, oh, how 
egregiously has the South suffered for it! If maintaining slavery in 
her midst was a crime, how the revenges of time have settled with 
her for it! Is there then never to be a cessation, a stop to tantaliz- 
ing, misrepresenting, calumniating a people who have had a prob- 
lem to deal with that no people have ever had since civilization 
dawned on the earth—such a problem, I say, as no people have ever 
had to solve. They have been and are doing the best they can to 
solve it, fairly and honestly and truthfully, and in accordance with 
that love of constitutional liberty and republican freedom which was 
born with them. It seems to me that, instead of helping us to solve 
it, the republican party have thrown obstacles in our way, and then 
curse and anathematize and abuse and misrepresent us because we 
act with the northern democracy. In all those dark days, in all those 
days of terror and suffering and wrong, that the Anglo-Saxon race of 
the South was subjected to, not a word of kindness, not an expression 
of relief, not a whisper of sympathy did we get from anybody at the 
North except the brave, gallant democracy of that section—not a 
whisper. When we were down, when we were being tramped upon, 
when we were being robbed, our republican friends sat silent as the 
grave and never extended a finger for our relief; but as long as their 
political allies, the solid republican South, were plying their avocation, 
everthing was lovely and the people had to submit. When in the 
course of time, in God’s own gong that nightmare was shaken 
off by the gigantic efforts of the Anglo-Saxon race and it became 
democratic, then the hue and cry is raised from one end of the coun- 
try to the other, “The solid South menaces the liberties of this 
country,” and in the language of the Senator from Maine is a wicked, 
criminal usurpation of the rights of the people. “O Consistency, 
thou art indeed a jewel!” How men’s minds and souls and bodies are 
warped and deformed by the love and lust of political power! And 
how conveniently cant and hypocrisy enable men to shift their 
political sails and back and fill before any breeze! 

I know not, Mr. President, whether the South is solid or not. Ido 
say, however, that so far as our democratic solidity is concerned, she 
is solid for good government; she is solid for the honest administra- 
tion of affairs; she is solid. for the education of her children; she is 
solid for the development of her industries; she is solid in encour- 
aging the people of all sections of this country to come and live under 
her beautiful climate and partake of the almost boundless possibilities 
of her future; she is solid for the peace and order of society, and 
there is not a sentiment in the heart of any man in the South, who 
is a man, that feels a scintilla of hostility for the colored race. Why 
should we? Asthe Senator from Maine said, pathetically, they stayed 
at home while we were at the front in the army of the confederacy 
and protected our wives and children. So they did; and I hope God 
may strike me down and paralyze my right arm if I have cherished 
a sentiment of hostility to those kind-hearted people who protected 
my wife and children. 

No, sir, it is a base calumny upon the manhood and the courage 
and the honor of the southern men to say that they would oppress 
the weak and the lowly and the humble-born. I wish I could take 
that Senator, I wish I could take all those Senators, to my home— 
and I hope I shall be excused for the egotism—I wish I could take 
that Senator to my home, among those people who have known me 
from my infancy, and ask them if I have ever done them a wrong ; 
ask them if I have not, when their republican friends were ae 
back, gone to the front in their defense and to their assistance. 
should like for him to go to-day to my home, upon my farm, and see . 
the one hundred and thirty-six colored people there, and ask them 
whether I ever did them an injury or not. 

Iam not quite prepared to admit, however, and the Senators, if 
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they give expression to their honest sentiments, are not quite pre- 
pared to admit that those people, recently released from slavery, are 
fit to be judges and governors and legislators and magistrates; and 
when the Senator from Maine says, “ we educate our voters in New 
England ;” and says, “ why do not you educate yours in the South?” 
I throw back to him the inquiry, that when you had absolute control 
of those people, when you were reconstructing the governments of 
the South, when you controlled every office from governor to consta- 
ble and dictated every line of the reconstruction measures, why did 
you not provide an educational qualification for the suffrage in South 
Carolina? The white people of that State had no voice in the form 
and character of the charter which was to be the organic law of their 
future government; from which they were to derive protection for 
their lives, their liberties, their families, and their property. They 
were as voiceless as the tomb and as powerless as the shorn Samson. 

It is not very becoming, Mr. President, in Senators now to taunt us 
with the ignorance of suffrage in the South when they themselves 
created it, and all they did toward helping the poor freedman was 
to establish the Freedman’s Bureau and the Freedman’s Bank. The 
Senator from Maine says that the savings banks of Massachusetts 
have millions upon millions of the savings of the laboring classes of 
Massachusetts put away safely. Oh, Mr. President, so did those poor 
freedmen when you organized that vortex to draw into it the sweat, 
the muscle, the labor, the toil of those poor people never to get it 
again. Of course Massachusetts has millions of money deposited in 
her savings banks. She had the Freedman’s Bank to draw on as well 
as the savings of the mechanics of Massachusetts. You organized 
the Freedman’s Bank sanctioned by the great power of this Govern- 
ment, and you drew into it, under the pretext of philanthropy and 
guardianship and protection, millions of money from those poor peo- 
ple, and you have never paid it back to them. 

The Senator says that the civilization of the South is founded upon 
the barbarism of slavery. Well, Mr. President, it is not a matter of 
much practical consequence at this day and generation who is respon- 
sible for slavery in this country; but inasmuch as we are making his- 
tory, as it is said, (not very creditable perhaps,) and inasmuch as the 
Senator has invited us into this arena, instead of to the hustings, to 
discuss the facts of history with him, I will read a letter from Hon. 
Jeremiah 8. Black to Hon. James A. Garfield in 1876 on the subject 
of slavery. He says: 

The Plymouth colony and the province of Massachusetts Bay were 
to the backbone. If you doubt this, I refer you to Moore’s History of 
Massachusetts, where the evidence (consistin 
perfectly authenticated) is produced and collated with a fullness and fairness 
which cannot be questioned. The Plymouth immigrants planted precisely the 
doctrine which you ascribe to the Jamestown colonists; that is to say, they held 
that ‘the negro had no rights of manhood, that the white man might buy, own, 
and sell him and his offspring forever.” Practically and theoretically they main- 
tained that human slavery in its most malignant form was a perfectly just, proper, 
and desirable institution, &c. 

Then he goes on to say: 

They executed this theory— 

That is the Massachusetts people— 
to the fullest extent in their own wars with the Indians. Without cause or provo- 
cation, and without notice or warning, they fell upon the Pequods, massacred many 
of them, and made slaves of the survivors, without distinction of ageor sex. About 
seven hundred, including many women and children, were sent to the West Indies 
and there sold on public account, the proceeds being put in the colonial treasury. 
Eight score of these unfortunate people escaped from the butchery by flight, and 
afterward gave themselves up, &c. 

Then he goes on to say that the Indians did not make good slaves, 
that they were insubordinate, that they were restless; and the good, 
pious people of Massachusetts sent them to the West Indies to ex- 
change them for blackamoors or Africans. Not content with enslaving 
the Africans and the Indians, they enslaved the white heretics who 
approached their shores and sent them off and exchanged them for 
Africans. . 

This document is so luminous with great thoughts and historic ver- 
ity, so full of patriotic wisdom and constitutiona] learning, that I 
shall ask to incorporate it as an appendix to my remarks. It should 
be preserved among the archives of the Government, and I commend 
it, prayerfully do 1 commend it to my friends on the other side, when 
they rise and charge that the southern civilization is based upon the 
“barbarism ” of slavery. 

Who are some of the offsprings of that “civilization?” Washing- 
ton, Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, Henry, Wirt, Marshall, the Randolphs, 
the Lees, Taney, Pinkney, Macon, Gaston, Mangum, the Rutledges, 
the Pinckneys, the Marions, the Sumters, the Pickens, the Hamptons, 
the Calhouns, the Lowndes, Troup, Crawford, Benton, the Jacksons, 
Davis, the Clays, Lewis, the Crittendens, the Prestons, the Breckin- 
ridges, Thomas, Canby, Drayton, Gibbon, Scott, and Taylor. The 
great naval hero, Admiral Farragut, whose monument this entire city 
turned out to see uncovered, was one. of the “barbarians” who rose 
from that “civilization.” He whom the Senator seeks to preserve in 
enduring brass in a public park of this city was one of the “ barba- 
rians” from that “civilization.” George H. Thomas, for whom you 
have made an equestrian statue in one of our handsomest reservations, 
who led the armies of the Union as perhaps few others of those great 
soldiers led them, was another of the “ barbarians” whom the Senator 
now seeks to denounce. 

_Mr. President, I remember when as a boy I attended the delibera- 
tions of the Senate, and subsequently to have heard something about 


roslavery 
lavery in 
chiefly of records and documents 
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the “slave oligarchy,” that it was arrogant, aggressive, strong. Per- 
haps it was ; I will not argue that; but one thing I can say for it and 
its illustrious associates of the North: in the history of this Govern- 
ment they never plundered the public Treasury, they never organized 
“ Credit Mobiliers,” they never made possible “ Black Friday,’ they 
never had five circuit judges of the United States court to resign 

their seats under the threat of impeachment for corruption and fraud, 
they never had their Representatives kicked out of Congress for 
“ selling cadetships,” they never traced corrupt contracts to the very 
door of the White House, they never had race conflicts, they never 

had rotten borough governments to rob the people, sustaining them 

with bayonets, they did not drive American commerce from the high 
seas to put public plunder in their pockets; their great statesmen 

never had their debts paid by corporations and manufacturing com- 
panies. They may have been aggressive, they may have been strong, 

they may have been arrogant, but none of these sins that I have 

enumerated, and many more that I might enumerate from republican 

history, can be laid at their doors truthfully. 

The Senator tells us about an “irrepressible conflict.” Yes, sir, 
there was an irrepressible conflict between free and slave labor. 
There were two civilizations moving toward each other on converg- 
ing lines. They met at Fort Sumter and there the combustion took 
place, the issue was joined. Then for four years there was a “ battle 
of the giants,” such a battle as the world has never seen; until at 
Appomattox one giant fell covered with wounds and blood and fatigue 
and want and exhaustion. Hesurrendered; and with that was buried 
that “irrepressible conflict.” Down with it, forever and for aye, went 
the institution of slavery; and I am glad of it. Down with it ina 
grave of blood and ruin and confusion went the institution, and there 
ended that “irrepressible conflict.” It ended as I had supposed for- 
ever; it has ended forever; but let me warn that Senator that an- 
other “irrepressible conflict” has arisen in this cogntry, not between 
African slavery and freedom, but it is a conflict on the one hand be- 
tween the people for their liberties, and arrogant, bloated corporate 
power and monopoly on the other hand. That is another “ irrepres- 
sible conflict” to which I invite the attention of the Senator. When 
he said, “‘ How easy it is to shoot labor ground down with a hundred 
years of slavery,” he forgot how labor was shot not more than four 
years ago at Pittsburgh, at Chicago, and at other places; labor that 
had never been and never will be “ ground down” with slavery. Oh, 
but the Senator would have us understand that they are only poor 
white mechanics, a “lawless mob,” as another republican Senator styles 
them, who ought to be shot when they do not obey the behests of 
corporate powers. They ask you for justice and you give them shot 
and shell. They ask you for bread and you give themastone. They 
ask you for labor and you give them the highway and a kick and 
tell them to support their wives and children = tramping and 
fresh air. Unfortunate allusion of the Senator! In this very morn- 
ing’s paper I see that “irrepressible conflict ” still going on—strikes 
at Milwaukee, strikes in Saint Louis, strikes in other large cities, of 
the free-born, liberty-loving white men of the North against the 
aggressive, bloated plutocracy which is seeking to grind them to the 
dust. That is an “irrepressible conflict.” 

No, sir, we do not shoot labor at the South, and if the honorable 
Senator from Maine will go with me I will show him men with the 
plow handles in their hands, as good and intelligent and as proud as 
he dare be. The laboring man of the South does not know what hun- 
ger, cold, and want are. 

The Senator says that we of the South cannot longer “ blindfold ” 
the people of the North. Weare notseeking todoso. We have never 
sought to do so. We wish the people of the North had seen and could 
see the condition of things at the South, and we wish the people of 
the South could see the real condition of things at the North. We 
want the light of truth turned on allover this land. And let me say 
to the Senator in reply, he cannot throw dust in the eyes of the free- 
men of the North and keep them longer in the dark as to the short- 
comings of republican methods and policies by abusing and misrep- 
resenting the South. They are beginning to have eyes to see and ears 
to hear, and they see and hear, and his “ cuttle-fish ” tactics had bet- 
ter be abandoned. 

I invite the Senator to a little history from his own State. In an 
editorial in one of the leading papers of Maine of October 31, 1879, I 
find the following : 

Our laws against bribery are a dead letter. Neither party to the crime can be 
put on his oath, and conviction is impossible in the present demoralized condition 
of public sentiment and perversion of judicial machinery. A man in York County 
was offered $5 to cast 3. republican ballot. He accepted the aaner took the ballot, 
rolled the money up init, went before the grand jury and made his statement. A 
majority of the jury were republicans, who voted to find no bill against the briber. 
In both State and United States courts it has been found im ible to convict for 


— at elections ; and as the law now stands bribery rides rampant over the 
aw. 


If my memory serves me, I heard the Senator make some reference 
to the courts and juries in South Carolina. I commend him to his 
own State to begin his crusade of reform. ~ 

Mr. HALE. Will the Senator give the name of the paper from 
which he reads ? 

Mr. BUTLER. Certainly, I will do so with pleasure; it is the 
Eastern Argus. In the same paper of October 30, 1879, I find the fol- 
lowing extracts from the Boston Globe. These papers are respectable 
and reputable; I presume they are, such at least is my information. 
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and belief. I am not even advised to what political party they be- 
long. The extract from the Boston Globe is as follows: 


The most iniquitous kind of corruption which has been practiced in the State 
of Maine has been the joint use of the much vaunted morality law against the sale 
of intoxicating liquors and the power of the courts. In Cumberland and in Ken- 
nebec, in Knox and in Andpeacogain, in Eoqetewe and in Penobscot—in short, 
all over the State, liquor sellers of high and low degree, who have until now uni- 
formly voted the democratic ticket—men whose principles, whose selfish pecuni- 
ary interests and political policies would all tend to make them democrats, or at 
least opponents to that party which has — the prohibitory law in existence, 
have in large numbers, and in some cities and towns wholly voted the republican 
ticket. As areward for this service sentences imposed by the highest courts of 
the Commonwealth have been mitigated and annulled by the action of the admin- 
istrative officers connected with the judiciary. 

There stands upon the records of county courts to-day sentences imposed but 
never enforced, both of imprisonment and fine, and evidence equally strong that 
indictments have been made but quietly shelved and no further action taken on 
them, laid on file or nolle-prossed. 

Tutimidation has reached the Church, and an instance of this is found in the case 
of a man who was a Sunday-school teacher in Androscoggin County. His class 
was taken away from him for no other reason than that he was a democrat. 

The laws of Maine provide, as is usual elsewhere, that paupers shall not vote. 
And yet in one of the largest cities in the State not only were those allowed to 
vote who had been furnished with outside aid, but actual inmates of the r- 
house were taken to the polls and there made to deposit their ballots—republican 
ballots; and this is not an isolated case. 

In concluding this chapter of the record of the base frauds and corruptions fos- 
tered by the dominant party in Maine against | eee rights and free government, 
we have given but a faint general picture of the terrible truth. 


I commend to the honorable Senator from Maine that he take that 
“Bible,” that “ school-book,” upon which he says his “ civilization” 
is founded, and issue a new edition of both, for some, at least, of his 


own people. 

Here is a letter from Rev. Henry A. Wales to D. P. Stubbs, esq., 
dated Biddeford, Maine, October 21, 1879, in which he says that he was 
intimidated because he was a greenbacker, and his flock left him, 
some of them because he chose to exercise the right of an American 
freeman in thinking politically as he chose. I shall not delay the 
Senate to read it, but will ask to have it incorporated in my re- 
marks. 

Mr. HALE. Who are the signers to the letter ? 

Mr. BUTLER. Itisfrom Rev. Henry A. Wales to D. P. Stubbs, esq.: 


The next morning after my nomination (une: to me as though I should 
now be apprised of the shooting of my father) I received a short note from the 
chairman of my society committee, himself a leading republican in the city, and 
a delegate to the convention at Bangor which nominated ‘‘ Corporal” Davis for 
governor, asking me to call at the wood-room of the Saco Water Power Company, 
where his office is, atten o’clock. I received the note at about 9.30 a. m.; sent word 
I would be there at eleven, and went. I found there the chairman as aforesaid, 
and the next man upon the committee, who also is treasurer, (a leading republican 
and treasurer of the city of Saco.) They endeavored by every ——— they 
could bring to induce and frighten me into appearing in a card in the afternoon 
paper stating that I declined to accept the nomination which had been tendered 
me. I chose, however, to stand asa candidate. They then used all their power 
to defeat me. If I was elected I could not afford to go, and it would simply be an 
injury to the society and to the city. On Saturday evening I was advertised to 
speak in city hall, but was attacked very severely with cholera-morbus, and could 
not stand erect when the time arrived. On Sunday I preached in my accustomed 
piace, (more dead than alive, however.) After the service a large number of the 
republican members of my society signified to the sexton and collector that they 
should want their a no longer, and the Sunday after election a larger number, 
so that, as the collector informed the treasurer, and the treasurer informed me, 
more than four hundred dollars’ worth of seats were given up as the consequence 
of my nomination and election on the ‘“ greenback ” ticket to the Maine Legisla- 
ture. Since that time some have demanded their seats again ; and others have said 
they did not mean to give up their seats. Others, I think, will come back, for our 
Sunday evening lectures are the most popular just now of any in the city. 

But the ex-mayor, for whom I voted last spring, says that he won't go to church 
+o hear any “ greenback orator” preach to him. The chairman of thecommittee 
said he would not hear me preach again, but he has probably reconsidered his asser- 
tion, for he was at my lecture last Sunday evening, with his wife. At noon the 
day after my nomination, I was called from my dinner to meet a wealthy man of 
my society in my sitting-room, who told me that he would never hear any man 
preach who voted the greenback ticket. He said that I was demeaning myself be- 

ond reparation by peceruan nomination of the greenback and democratic par- 
es, and that nearly one-half of my society would withdraw themselves if I per- 
sisted in remaining a candidate. ; 

Another member of my society was as busy as a beaver circulating statements 
that I had on twoor three occasions lied to him concerning my politics, between my 
nomination and election. He was one of my warmest society friends before elec- 
tion, but has withdrawn allhis suppo , a8 well as his presence, since the election. 

These are only the salient points in the case. But I have not time to write more. 
1f God spares my life I shall attend the session of the Legislature next winter, 
and I shall do all in my power to unite all the elements of opposition, that next 
year we may be sure, whatever else may be the issue, to defeat one of the most 
over ng, unscrupulous, and corrupt parties that the Almighty ever suffered 
within the pale of a free nation. I have never preached nor prayed, by word, or 
gesture, or deed one single word soe in my pulpit nor among my parishion- 
érs. I believe the pulpit was not ordained for that co. But my vote is sacred 
to myself and my God, and while a breath lasts in my body I shall continue to vote 
as I please, and to accept or decline, as I please, whatever national or State honors 
my fellow-citizens may accord me. 


I will inquire if the honorable Senator from Maine has ever heard 
ef one Jacob E. Stevens, of Auburn, who made affidavit that one Fred. 
Kimball had offered to give him $5 to vote for Tom Littlefield, the 
republican candidate; or of C. H. Foster, of Lisbon Centre, who swears 
that a lawyer in Winthrop offered to give him an appointment as route 
agent ora clerkship if he would quit the greenback party and vote the 
republican ticket ; or of Moses Abbott, of Lisbon, who makes affidavit 
that F. W. Kimball offered to bribe him; or of a hard-money demo- 
orat who was offered $150 to use his influence and vote for Davis; or 
that ten men in Lewiston were ae $10 each to vote for Davis; a 
greenback man in Auburn was offered $5, which he refused, then $10, 
which he accepted, to vote for the republican nominees ; that $25 was 
offered a farmer and two sons in Branswick to support Davis, the 
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republican nominee; and that in Lewiston, Augusta, Bangor, and 
Portland $15 was the price of votes; that in Waldo County men 
changed their minds within a few days and voted the republican 
ticket, admitting that they had been paid to doso? If not, I will fur- 
nish the Senator with the evidence of it. Has the honorable Senator 
heard of the route agent from Bangor to Portland having been as- 
sessed $42.50 on a salary of $850; or of a country postmaster who, 
with a salary of $45, was assessed $2.25 as his share of the republican 
fund ; or does he know that five, ten, fifteen, and twenty dollars were 
= and in some instances twenty-five, thirty, and as high as forty- 

ve dollars, were paid for a single vote in close districts in Maine in 
the election of 1879? If not, I can furnish him the data. 

September 27. Has the honorable Senator heard of the postmaster 
at Hopkinton, New Hampshire, having been assessed $20 to aid the 
election in Maine? Has he seen and read an extract from the Provi- 
dence Press which severely rebuked the radical leaders in Maine for 
their party terrorism, the bulldozing of pensioners, and wholesale 
purchase of votes by money extorted from office-holders? If not, I 
will be glad to furnish him a copy. 

Mr. ROLLINS. Will the Senator give me the name of the post- 

master at Hopkinton, New Hampshire, who was assessed ? 

Mr. BUTLER. I cannot give the name now, but I will be able to 
do so. I took this statement down from the affidavit. 

Mr. ROLLINS. I should like to have the name of the postmaster 
in New Hampshire who was assessed $20 for the Maine election. 

Mr. BUTLER. If the Senator had the names of all those who have 
been assessed in his State for political purposes he wouid have more 
than he could attend to. 

Mr. ROLLINS. The Senator will find that the postmasters of New 
Hampshire were not assessed to pay for the Maine election. 

Mr. BUTLER. As to whether it is true or not the Senator and the 
affiant must settle; Iam not able tosay. I will furnish the Senator 
with the source of my information if he desires it. 

Mr. ROLLINS. I desire it. 

Mr. BUTLER. I give the names, the places, the circumstances, 
and the time, which is rather more fair than the honorable Senator 
did on a previous occasion on this floor. 

Has the honorable Senator heard how Booth Bay and Southport 
were carried by republicans by the shameless use.of money? Has he 
heard the evidence of Mr. Willard Merry, of Mr. Martin E. Beals and 
of Mr. Thomas Boyd? If he has not I should be pleased to furnish 
the Senator with their evidence, as it would enlighten him as to the 
methods in his own State. Or has he heard of the confessions of Mr. 
- a — of Nobleborough, and of Mr. William Herbert, of Bristol 

‘alls 

Has the honorable Senator heard of a petition numerously signed 
by the citizens of Lewiston to secure the release of one Woods, a 
aoe dealer who had been prosecuted for a violation of the law, and 
who were required to vote the republican ticket in order to secure 
their friend’s release? If he has not I can furnish him the names, 
and more, I can furnish him an affidavit setting forth the names of 
students of Bates College who were disqualified, and yet were al- 
lowed to vote because they voted the republican ticket. Has he heard 
of the addition of names to the voting list, the voting ofnon-resident 
parties ; of voting in the name of dead persons? Has he heard of 
trades-people who said they could make affidavit of intimidation 
and fraud but were afraid lest they should be socially ostracised and 
ruined in their business? If not,I can furnish him the names and 
circumstances. 

Has the honorable Senator seen the affidavit of James Randall, of 
Stetson, who swears that he was offered by James W. Rogers a barrel 
of flour if he would vote the republican ticket, which affidavit is 
sustained by that of his wife, Mary Randall, or the affidavit of Asa 
Folsom, of Stetson, who swears that Winslow Powers offered him a 

-horse if he would vote the republican ticket; that he did vote the 
ee ticket on that account, but has never yet received the 
horse? . 

So I could go on, but I will have these facts published in the RecorD 
where the Senator can see them for himself. I will give the state- 
ment of fifteen or twenty apparently intelligent, respectable men, 
who say that they were prevented from going to the polls by the re- 
publican selectmen and managers of election refusing to clear the 
platform in order that they might be enabled to deposit their ballots 
without restraint. 

Mr. HALE. I shall be very gladif the Senator will give the names 
and places of residence of those making these affidavits. I know 
something about that election, and I want to know what these men 
are and who they are. 

Mr. BUTLER. I will give the names with a great deal of pleasure. 
I find I have not the names here, but I will furnish them to the Sen- 
ator. I only made this extract. 

Mr. HALE. I recognize some of the names. 

Mr. BUTLER. Has the honorable Senator heard of Alexander 
Grant, of the county of Hancock, that Nelson Jelleson, of Ellsworth, 
offered him $2 to vote the republican ticket; or of Christopher W. 
Clough, of Hancock County, who swears that P. Bonzey, James 
Clough, and Christopher Kincade offered him $5 avd “plenty to 
drink ” if he would vote the republican ticket ; or of Eben M. Bick~- 
rm _ he was offered by Jelleson $2 for voting the republican 
ticket 
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Has the honorable Senator seen the statement made by Elbridge D. | I presume the Senator has heard of a mob of his political friends 


Linscott, dated Union, October 13, 1879, in which he says that his em- 
ployer offered him $2 to vote the republican ticket; that he refused 
at first, whereupon his employer threatened to discharge him, and 
that rather than lose his place he voted the republican ticket and 
took the $2? 

Has the honorable Senator heard of men by the names of Kerrigan, 
Desmond, Libbey, and Alexander, of Portland, having been bought 
to vote the republican ticket ? Has he heard of a prominent business 
firm in the Seventh ward of Portland bulldozing its employés, threat- 
‘ening to discharge them if they voted the greenback or coalition 
ticket; and of another man by the name of Reddy having been pur- 
chased to vote the republican ticket? If he has not I can furnish 
him the evidence. 

Has the honorable Senator heard of a certain overseer in the mill 
at Shapleigh bulldozing six of his men by telling them he would 
discharge them if they voted the greenback ticket ? 

Has the honorable Senator heard of William Emery, district attor- 
ney of York County, going before the grand jury of that county with 
testimony that certain voters had been bought to vote the republican 
ticket, which testimony was conclusive and uncontradicted, and yet 
the grand jury by a strict party vote refused to find a true bill against 
the malefactors ? 

i want tocall the attention of the Senator to the affidavits of Levi 
Richards, Melvin A. Atkins, H. A. Priest, and John A. Preble, of Kene- 
bec County, setting forth bribery and offers of bribery to vote the 
republican ticket; and also of the poor man of the town of China 
who was compelled to vote the republican ticket rather than have his 
wife and sick mother turned out of his home; and the affidavits of 
Orison Whitely, W. L. Folsom, William Webster, and Silas Piper, of 
Penobscot County, detailing instances of bribery, corruption, and 
éntimidation. 

I want to invite the attention of the Senator to the affidavits of 
Algernon A. Hopkins, Robert D. Merrill, Warren Waltz, and George 
W. Hammond, of Damariscotta, Maine. and as to the election at No- 
bleborough, in the county of Lincoln, where money, bribery, threats, 

‘and intimidation were freely used to force voters to vote the repub- 
tican ticket. 

I presume the Senator has heard of the county of Kittery in Maine. 
Tf he has I beg leave to refer him to the affidavit of E.C. Pettigrew 
“{Nevember 17, 1879) in reference to an offer made to pay him a barrel 
ef flour and $5 for his vote. 

I refer the honorable Senator to a statement signed by a number 
of citizens of the town of Lincoln, setting forth the practices of the 
republican selectmen and managers of election in crowding them and 
other greenback and democratic voters from the polls and refusing 
to have the platform cleared in order that they might get up to 
deposit their ballots freely and without restraint. 

Mr. HALE. Is there anything in the paper that the Senator is 
reading from indicating that the selectmen or managers of elections 
in the town of Lincoln were republicans? 

Mr. BUTLER. My recollection of the statement is that it says they 
were republicans. That is my recollection. 

Mr. HALE. Precisely the contrary is the fact and has been for 
years. I know all about that. 

Mr. BUTLER. I will furnish the entire statement. My own com- 
ment is this: They appear to be men of intelligence and respecta- 
bility, but the Senator has better means for knowing that than I have. 
I will furnish the names; I did not copy them. 

Mr. HALE. I am sorry the Senator has not got them here, because 
if I am called upon by any of his strictures upon my State to reply 
the only time I should wish to reply would be at the present time 
when he sits down, and I should be glad to have the names. Of course 
if the Senator has not them here I cannot get them. 

Mr. BUTLER. I have not them with me. I could get them. I 
suppose. 

Ll also invite the Senator’s attention to the affidavit of Thomas R. 
Rand, William H. Atwood, James Donovan, N. J. Wedgewood, Moses 
Abbott, Jason Rand, and Alfred King, as to the republican intimida- 
tion, bribery, corruption, and fraud in the county of Androscoggin, 
State of Maine. December 9, Mr. James Avery, of Somerset, in the 
State of Maine, made the following affidavit. 

Mr. HALE. Let us hear it. 

Mr. BUTLER. It is as follows: 


I hereby certify and declare that some two months ago I was importuned fre- 
quently to join the Davis Club, of Fairfield, and especially urged to do so as I was 
a soldier, and it might be to my disadvantage if I did not do so. I refused, having 
always been a democrat. Afterward I learned that my wife had been induced to 
call on the town for assistance by some of these persons, and the selectmen fur- 
bished her $1.50 in goods. I went and paid for the same and got a receipt. I did 
this believing it was done to deprive me of voting. On the day of the election I 
offered my vote, and it was refused on the ground that I had received help from 
the town. I served in the Army, and had an honorable discharge. 


Mr. HALE. What isthe date of that paper, if the Senator pleases? 

Mr. BUTLER. I did not get the date, but I will furnish it; it is 
about the same time, October, 1879. 

Mr. HALE. To what election does it refer? 

Mr. BUTLER. To the election of 1879. From the same town is 
the affidavit of Daniel Butterfield and O. M. Chamberlain, who were 
‘threatened with having their pensions cut off if they did not vote the 
©epublican ticket. 


peep | to permit Major E. W. French, of the adjutant-general’s 
office of the State of Maine, to remove the State arms from the State 
arsenal under orders from the governor of the State. If he has for- 
gotten that incident in the history of Maine it will give me great 
pleasure to furnish a full account of it to refresh his memory. Mob 
law! Mob violence! Mob rule! in a State where they have a free 
ballot and a fair count. 

Mr. HALE rose. 

Mr. BUTLER. I would prefer if the Senator would not interrupt 
me now. 

Mr. HALE. If the Senator will excuse me 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Senators will address the Chair. 

Mr. HALE. I did not quite get from the Senator what the instance 
was that he referred to just now of mob law. He will oblige me 
very much if he will read that again. 

Mr. BUTLER. The instance when Major E. W. French, of the 
adjutant-general’s office, went, it seems, to some arsenal to procure 


certain arms, and he loaded them in a wagon, and he was prevented 
by a mob from removing them. 


Mr. HALE. I know all about that. 

Mr. BUTLER. I am glad of it. I want to invite the honorable 
Senator’s attention to another branch of morals, law, religion, mo- 
rality, a ‘free ballot and a fair count,” and the progress of civiliza- 
tion in his State. I will read an editorial from the Lewiston Weekly 
Gazette of Friday, April 15, 1681, to which I invite the honorable 
Senator’s attention, and I wish I had the opportunity of inviting his 
colleague’s attention to it, as I believe that is his home: 


Oh, dear! oh, dear! Whatahigh old moral community this is getting to bo! 
Were it the slightest good, we could moralize in a dismuler strain than ever Ham- 
let did over Yorick’s skull. There’s a cussedness in this world that runs cross- 
grain with all the purity, piety, morality, and sobriety of the great moral party, 
that is simply exasperating. The millenium don’t seem to have come after all. 

Yonder at Week’s Mills— 


Perhaps the Senator knows where that is; I do not— 


@ man smashes his mother’s head with a hatchet, chops her up, tries to burn her 
limbs in the stove, and don’t seem to feel any remorse. Only the other day there 
was the hideous Chandler case at Minot, disclosing a revolting absence of the com- 
monest decency and moral perception. A short while since a girl of seventeen was 
found rolling in the mud on Lisbon street—dead drunk, in the pure, correct city of 
Lewiston. Last week a dead baby was found on a dung-hill on Cedar street, aban- 
doned to be gnawed by rats; and this week another has been found in Auburn. 
A member of Independent Baptist church at Corinth, “who had his sins washed 
away four years ago,” has i= absconded with his step-daughter, leaving two or 
three wives and a number of children to mourn the pious one’s absence. Only on 
Wednesday two brothers, theological students at Lawrence, in the neighboring 
State of Massachusetts, went burglaring, and one of them was shot dead and the 
other one confesses to a course of previous robberies. 


I see my friend, the honorable Senator from Massachusetts, [ Mr. 
DAWES, } pricks up his ears when that is mentioned. 


Every paper contains news of some new outrage in our midst. We could pile 
instance on instance, did multiplying horrors effect any good, but why add to the 
sickening list? While the church bells are ringing, and good people wending their 
way up the aisles; while parsons in shoals are exhorting their flocks ; while strict 
prohibition laws are in full force ; while crowds of busybodies flutter around us, 
who think their special mission isto look after other folks’ souls; while all these 
beneficent agencies are at work we say, drunkenness and gambling, immorality 
and thievery, adultery and incest, murder, infanticide, and matricide spring up 
among us as var as fungi in a dark, loathsome cave, making thinking men 
shudder while the fools dance on. 

This is no fancy a. urposely drawn in dark colors, but a bare statement 
of facts held to the light. Did we but p these realities fully and view them 
truly, all this congratulatory hand-shaking, this self-satisfied adulation, this fatu- 
ous complacency that seems to prevail among us would give way to pale fear as 
men asked each other what shall we do? Whither are we drifting? 

Did our lawgivers give less time to securing fat sinecures for themselves and 
their cat’s-paws, and moreto the weighty responsibilities of their offices, we should 
see a strong, wise legislation that would foster virtue and truth and reduce to a 
mhinimum all mean things; we should behold the church casting off the robes of 
sanctimoniousness that some of its priests draw around it with so lofty an air as 
to frighten away all timid wretches that cannot see the beauty behind and drive 
them down deeper into the slough surrounding them, to grapple manfally with 
this demon of crime and of foulness that seems omnipresent; we should have a 
religion that believed more in saving the poor, the miserable, the wicked, and, con- 
tenting itself less with pretty lectures, and frantic revivals, tepid tea-meetings, 
and all that sort of pious frivolity, would meet the foe face to face. Not that the 
fault rests with the clergy. Instead of men holding aloof and expecting the church 
to look after all humanity’s morality, did they seize the sense of the never-ending 
train of crimes, they would join hand in hand with the professed saviors and strain 
every sinew; work might and main like heroes; rest not, but toil unceasingly to 
wash out this stain of crime, which is ne, further and further, blackening 
the fair fame of this State of ours; to alleviate the misery, sin, and wretchedness 
abounding everywhere around us. Were this matter viewed through other than 
the rose-colored spectacles we persist in Soneing, we should meet men of all grades 
working silently and in unison, with a grim doggedness to save this dear New 
aaeeee, that we love and reverence, from the sin and sorrow rampant in it. 

But, bah! what’s the use of moralizing. Things ran crooked ever since the 
days of Ptolemy Philadelphus, and before that. 


Now, I want to read to the Senatora slight supplement in the form 
of a private letter which I received from a gentleman of Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts, whose name I shall withhold: 

Boston, April 21, 1881. 

Dear Sir: I mail herewith a copy of the Lewiston Gazette, published at the 
home of Hon. WILLIAM P. Fryr. t call your attention to an article under the 
heading, ‘‘ Maine To-Day,” which I have marked. I will add some additional facta 
as to cases therein referred to. 

Hon. M. C. BuTLER. 


“Week's Mills” is a post-office in the town of China, Kennebec County, ten miles 
from Augusta. The murderer, Merrill, is in jailin Augusta. It was two or three 
days before the murder of his mother was discovered, Hoe killed her in the barn 
in the evening. Tried during that night and the next day to burn the remains in 
the cook-stove, after cutting them up into pieces with his hatchet. ‘The second 
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day he took the trunk and other pieces on a horse-sled (secreted under potatoes he 
earried to Augusta and sold) and buried them in the snow in a piece of woods on 
the way. Pieces of her fingers which he had chop up were afterward found in 
the road, having rattled out of the potatoes as he drove along. When arrested he 
eonfessed the facts. 

The facts in the Chandler case cited are these: 


Out of deference to this presence, out of common decency, I shall 
decline to read the revolting recital therein set forth. I will only 
characterize it by saying that in heinousness, in brutality, in beastli- 
ness, it has never been equaled since the deeds of the Borgias shocked 
humanity by the cruelty that characterized them. If there was a 
beast in human form in my own State that could perpetrate a crime 
of revolting cruelty like this, I would invoke the curses of God Al- 
mighty upon it to blast and consume it with everlasting fire. The 
school-book and the Bible the foundation of such a civilization! God 
help the school-book and the Bible if such lessons should be learned 
from them. But Satan had more to do with such atrocities than the 
Bible and the school-book, and the Senator should not desecrate them 
by ‘founding ” such a “ civilization” upon them. 

Mr. President, it gives me no pleasure to cite these instances of 
crime. I do not cite them to discount anything that may be wrong 
in South Carolina. Far be it from me to arraign the people of Maine 
or of New England; far be it from mo to say one word against the 
gallant people of that section of this great Union. They have their 
troubles and trials. They have great and good men and women 
who wish “ peace on earth, good-will toward men.” So have we of 
the South. ‘They have their bad men and women, and criminals, and 
so have we. I do it, however, to remind that Senator that before he 
begins another crusade into South Carolina for the purpose of re- 
forming us and our morals, he should apply the teachings of the 
school-book and the Bible to his own home and to his own town, and 
that it is not alwayssafe for a man who lives in a glass house of such 
thin dimensions to be casting stones at others. 

I have another editorial, headed “ Murder,” from the Eastern Argus 
of September 29, 1879, as follows: 

Another horrible murder in this vicinity, all the known facts in regard to which 
are given in another column, shocks the community and leads thoughtful persons 
to inquire, what does the alarming increase of murders mean? Has human life 
become less sacred, that it is hopelessly at the mercy of every worthless brute who 
eovets a few dollars? Has Maine’s regard for the sacredness of the lives of the 
murderers made this State the favorite stamping ground of murderers from other 
States? Or has the moral sense and manhood of her own people deteriorated under 
and in spite of her boasted educational advantages and reformatory laws? 

These are pertinent questions, and they are important ones. The records of our 
eourts and the swelling numbers of criminals in prison, with a stationary or 
decreasing population— 

Here I may say that I believe the population of Maine increased in 
ten years only 3 per cent. Down in that “barbarism” in the South 
where I live, so repressive of progress and independence, civilization, 
and character, as the Senator would have us believe, we have increased 
Sorty-one per cent., but in “the God and morality” community, where 
the Senator lives, the increase has been brt three per cent.— 
tell a story of the increase of crime very sad, not to say alarming, to contemplate, 
and which painfully suggests that there must be something wrong in our educa- 
tion, or in our dealing with criminals, or perhaps in both. 

Woe may be unduly moved by the frequent repetitions of bloody tragedies which 
we have been called ners to record, but unless we are, there is imperative demand 
upon philanthropy and statsmanship to study the causes of the undoubted and 
alarming increase of heinous crimes and to seek out and apply remedies to arrest 
that increase. 

This, Mr. President, is no language of mine. I do not bring it here, 
except from the records of your own newspapers, and I commend 
them to the Senator before he goes off away down South and under- 
takes to read us lectures on reform and morality and religion. We 
have difficulties enough of our own—too many crimes, entirely too 
many crimes—all over the South as well as at the North. I do not 
think it is becoming in the honorable Senator, if he will pardon me 
for saying so without disrespect, that he should signalize his entry 
into this Chamber by a tirade of abuse and misrepresentation upon 
one great section of this great country. . 

* The Senator appeared to be very fond of reminding the “rebel brig- 
adiers” that they had been conquered. It is true; we have never 
denied it; we were conquered; but if the Senator from Maine had 
any particular hand in that little operation I never heard of it; if he 
had any band in that conquering it was with a projectile that fired 


and killed at a longer range than any I ever heard of. Conquered us! ’ 


Oh, how startling; how terrible it was to see the Senator draw his 
sword fifteen years after everybody else had sheathed theirs! With 
glaring eyes, distended nostrils, outstretched arms, and voice trem- 
bling with rage, he was charging upon the lamb-like rebel brigadiers 
as they sat on the lower side of thestream. I was reminded, if I can 
say so without disrespect, of that valiant knight of Quixotic memory 
on his Rosinante, charging a flock of sheep or other imaginary enemy. 
Oh, Mr. President, how the Senator did conquer us! How Maine 
rewards her soldiers—soldiers in peace and bombproofs in war! 

I will read an extract from a speech of one, I believe, of the most 
distinguished soldiers who led the Union Army during the war, from 
Maine, General Chamberlain. Perhaps some of the republican Sena- 
tors have heard of him. Ihave. Here is what he said in a speech 
delivered at Boothbay, Maine, on the occasion of the unveiling of the 
soldiers’ monument: 

There is, perhaps, a natural antagonism between politicians and soldiers. Often 


the politicians make the wars and the soldiers end them. The soldiers win the fight 
end the politicians want the profits. The wranglers after the spoils are louder 
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than the wrestlers for the cause. Men who freely poured out their heart’s blood 
for their convictions, though wrong, are less to be feared than they who skulk in 
the rear and gloat over the strife so long as they can fill their pockets with plunder, 
snatched alike from foe or friend. 

There is the language of a man who was in at the conquering. He 
was there, and I thought, Mr. President, that I had heard that my 
distinguished friend from Rhode Island [Mr. BURNSIDE] was in at 
that conquering, when he led so gallantly that splendid corps of 
American soldiers, the Ninth Corps, and who also led that splendid 
Army of the Potomac. I thought he was there. I thought the hon- 
orable Senator from Illinois, [Mr. LOGAN,] at the head of the Fif- 
teenth Corps and the Army of the Tennessee, that invincible body of 
American soldiery, was there. I thought that I had seen the bright 
saber of the knightly Custer flash out in my front upon the crest of 
battle as he came charging down at the head of his gallant Mich- 
iganders. I will read now an extract from a private letter of this 
dashing hero to a “rebel brigadier,” Fitz Lee, and see when he 
thought hostilities had ended. It is worthy of his generous heart 
and patriotic courage : 

WASHINGTON, April 17, 1876. 

My DEAR GENERAL: * * * Ihave no doubt we could entertain each other in 
the happiest and most interesting manner, by relating incidents of skirmishes, 
battles, and raids in which we were both engaged, although upon opposite sides. 
You were my instructor in cavalry at West Point, a suflicient cause for me te 
cherish pleasant recollections of you, but I have a more recent as well as endurin 
cause to feel the warmest interest in you ; and that is, we contended with eac 
other in battle, and I need not remind you that when men have exchanged eannon- 

or © sabers with each other a fellowship is founded the strength and 
sincerity of which is almost beyond estimate. From the moment the last gun was 
fired and the war was ended, Y: sheathed my sword, and in doing so buried eve 
spark of animosity or bitter feeling indulged in during the days of actual conflic 

I rejoice to learn from mutual friends of your success in following tho arts of 

; a8 you were gallant in war I trust you may be fortunate in peace. My 
fimited stay here will debar me the pleasure of a visit to you ; I hope, howeve 
this is only a pleasure deferred. I expect to leave this city for the plains during 
the present week. My address is Fort Lincoln, Dakota, where I will always be 
glad to see or hear from you. 


G. A. CUSTER. 

General Fitz Hucu Lee. 

I thought I had seen the compact squadron of the fearless Merritt 
as he too came moving like a wall of adamant in our front. I thought 
I had heard of the wiry form of the dashing Kilpatrick in the pine 
lands of the South leading his fierce squadron to the onset. I thought 
that that greatest of American soldiers now living, Grant, was there. 
I thought that the restless Sherman, with his impetuous ardor, was 
there, and McClellan, one of the most accomplished soldiers of his day. 
I thought Slocum, Wright, Parke, Humphreys, and Gregg and Tor- 
bert, and Sheridan, (about whom it was said he could come nearer 
locating the strength of his enemy by the fire of the musketry than 
any man in the American Army,) and Randal McKenzie were there, 
and that Gillmore and McPherson and the dauntless, chivalric Han- 
cock, (“the noblest Roman of them all,”) with that splendid Second 
Corps, whom Grant always selected to detail for our lines when he 
wanted a dangerous place carried or a difficult movement executed, 
were there. But I believe, Mr. President, that I have been laboring 
under a delusion—in a dream. It was the Senator from Maine, [ Mr. 
FryYE.] [Laughter.] He led the cohorts of the Union against the 
“rebellion” and “ conquered” it; and, oh, Mr. President, how I beg 
his pardon for the great injustice that I have done him, and I am 
afraid history has done him, when I supposed that any of the brave 
American soldiers who had felt our steel and whose steel we had felt, 
each admitting that they were foemen worthy of the steel of the other, 
when I supposed that perhaps some of these names were there ; bub 
I am sure after the speech which I heard in the Senate from the Sen- 
ator from Maine, who talked about “ conquering” us, I was wron 
You never hear those soldiers talk about it. The soldiers in war an 
the peaceable men in peace never talk about conquering each other. 
It is only those who were in bomb-proofs who charge upon the unfor- 
tunate “ rebel brigadiers” with a sort of wolverine ferocity when oon 
are on the lower side of the stream, and not muddying the water. 
wonder how the honorable Senator from Virginia [ Mr. MAHONE] rel- 
ished that onslaught of the Senator from Maine upon that civilization 
which he represents in this body when he said it was “ barbarian? 
I hardly think, knowing how gallantly he led that light division of 
his on the lines sven Petersen h, that it was very pleasing to him. 

But, Mr. President, I do not believe that the Senator from Maine 

roperly represents the feeling of the thinking men of New England. 

“ar be it from me to arraign New England, asI said. I have New 
England blood in my veins, and J am proud of it, and I should bo 
less than a man if I could say one word that would reflect upon the 
high character of the true men and women of New England. Tod 
many of those people are carrying their money South to invest in the 
inviting fields for investment to believe that that civilization is bar- 
baric ; too much of the capital of New England is going down there 
to develop the endless water-powers of that beautiful land and is 
being kindly and courteously received by the people of that section 
to believe the tirade which the Senator has seen fit to utter against 
us. 

Mr. President, something has been said, notably by the Senator from 
Ohio, [Mr. SHERMAN, ] that the majority in this Chamber and all other 
deliberative bodies have the right, as I understood him, the inheren 
unqualified right,to rule. Why, sir, this is not a government 0 
majorities ; this is not a government of a majority rale, any more 
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than it isa government of one-man power. It is a government guided 
and controlled by a written constitution, a government of minorities 
as well asof majorities. , 

But, says the Senator from Ohio, you ought to let us go on and pass 
this resolution and “then denounce us” if itis wrong. That was his 

roposition. That is the way minorities should behave themselves, 

e says; “ permit us to pass the resolution, whether it isrighteous or 
unrighteous, holy or wrong, and then denounce us!” Ob, no, Mr. 
President, that is not the doctrine for a constitutional government. 
It might be true of an absolutism. You may as well tell me that 
after the serpent has struck its fangs in your flesh, discharged the 
poisonous venom, and withdrawn the fangs, the danger to the victim 
isover. Why, sir, the danger begins when the fang is withdrawn. 
The poison is left, producing drowsiness, then convulsions, then death. 
So with the poison of wrong and fraud when once distilled and thrown 
into the blood of the body-politic. It leaves it there, first like an 
opiate to drown the sensibilities and paralyze the watchfulness of the 

ople, make them drowsy, and then produce convulsion and death. 

0, sir, the way, with all deference to the opinions of that distin- 
a Senator, to prevent the poison of the serpent is to scotch it 

fore it has gotten its fangs into your flesh. - : 

So it is with the Constitution. Every time we camp outside of it, 
as our republican friends admit they have done, we shake the great 
structure from turret to base, and weaken the foundation upon which 
the great edifice of liberty is built. : i : 

No, Mr. President, if there is any form in which the destruction of 
liberty is more dangerous than another, it is when insidious, invisi- 
ble, unseen ; destruction by the bribery of the people, whether that 
bribery is in coin or whether it is used in the State of Virginia in the 
form of Federal patronage. It is dangerous, absolutely destructive, 
and I cannot give my consent to permit it, if Lcan prevent it. _Sena- 
tors talk about the movement of the Senator from Virginia being an 
“ entering-wedge” to dissolve “the solid South.” ‘Tf this arrange- 
ment succeeds, it will be an entering-wedge to destroy the liberties 
of the people. It is dallying with dishonor and bartering with cu- 
pidity. 

Mr. President, I do not know that I can better conclude the re- 
marks with which I have vexed the patience of the Senate very much 
longer than I expected than by reading an extract from one of the 
greatest commentators upon the American Constitution, Mr. Justice 
Story. He says: 

The structure and organization of the several branches composing the Legisla- 
ture have also (unless my judgment has misled me) been shown by the past review 
to be admirably adapted to preserve a wholesome and upright exercise of their 
powers. All the checks which human ingenuity has been able to devise, (at least 
all which, with reference to our habits, institutions, and local interests, seemed 
practicable or desirable,) to give perfect operation to the machinery of government; 
to adjust all its movements; to prevent its eccentricities, and to balance its forces— 
all these have been introduced with singular skill, ingenuity, and wisdom into the 
structure of the Couastitution. 

Yet, after all, the fabric may fall; for the work of man is perishable and must 
forever have inherent elements of decay. Nay, it must perish, if there be not that 
vital spirit in the people which alone can nourish, sustain, and direct all its move- 
ments. It isin vain that statesmen shall form plans of government in which the 
beauty and harmony of a republic shall be embodied in visible order, shall be built 
up on solid substructions, and adorned by every useful ornament, if the inhabitants 
suffer the silent power of time to dilapidate its walls or crumble its massy sup- 
porters into dust; if the assaults from without are never resisted, and the rotten- 
ness and mining from within are never guarded against. Who can preserve the 
rights and liberties of the people when they shall abandoned by themselves ? 
Who shall keep watch in the temple when the watchmen sleep at their posts? Who 
shall call upon the — to redeem their possessions and revive the republic when 
their own hands have deliberately and corruptly surrendered them to the oppres- 
sor, and have built the prisons or dug the graves of their own friends? Aristotle, 
in ancient times, upon a large survey of the republics of former days and of the 
facile manner in which they had been made the instruments of their own destruc- 
tion, felt himself compelled to the melancholy reflection, which has been painfully 
repeated by one of the greatest statesmen of modern times, that a democracy has 
many striking points of resemblance with a tyranny. ‘The ethical character,” 
says Edmund Burke, “is the same; both exercise despotism over the better class 
of citizens, and the decrees are in the one what ordinances and arréts are in the 
other. The demagogue, too, and the court favorite are notunfrequently the same iden- 
tical men, and always bear a close analogy. And these have the principal power, 
each in their respective governments, favorites with the absolute monarch and 
demago; es with the people, such as I have described.” 

This dark picture, it is to be hoped, will never be applicable to the Republic of 
America. And yet itaffords a warning, which, like all the lessons of past expe- 
rience. we are not permitted to disregard. America, free, happy, and enlightened, 
as she is, must rest the preservation of her rights and liberties upon the virtue, 
independence, justice, and sagacity of the people. If either fail, the Republic is 
gone. Its shadow may remain with all the pomp and circumstance and trickery 
of government, but its vital power will have departed. In America the demagogue 
may arise as well as elsewhere. He is the natural, though spurious, growth of re- 
—- and like the courtier he may by his blandishments delude the ears and 

lind the eyes of the people to their own destruction. If ever the day shall arrive 
in which the best talents and the best virtues shall be driven from office by intrigue 
or corruption, by the ostracism of the press, or the still more unrelenting persecu- 
tion of party, legislation will cease to be national. It will be wise by accident and 
bad by system. 


These profound reflections may be fitly supplemented by the lan- 
guage of another great intellect, who saw through many of the deli- 
cate intricacies of republican system with the vision of genius and 
grasped the complicated machinery in its minutest details, the rela- 
tion of the parts to each other and to the whole. 

Mr. Calhoun said in his celebrated letter to Mr. William Smith on 
the Rhode Island controversy in 1843: 

Constitutions stand to governments as laws do to individuals. As the object of 


laws is to regulate and restrain the actions of individuals, so as to prevent one from 
oppressing or doing violence to another, so, in like manner, that of constitutions 
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is toregulate and restrain the actions of governments, so that those who exercise 
its powers,sball not oppress or do violence tothe rest of the community. 

ithout laws there would be universal anarchy and violence in the community; 
and without constitutions unlimited despotism and oppression. This is true, 
the form of government whatit may. If the government of one man, or that of a 
few, would abuse its authority if not restrained, as is admitted, there is no rea- 
son why that of the many would not do the same if not also restrained. If in a 
community of one hundred persons forty-nine cannot be trusted with unlimited 
power over fifty-one, on what principle can fifty-one be trusted with unlimited 
power over forty-nine? If ancesizained the one will abuse its powers, why will 
not the other also? Can the transfer of a single individual from the side of the 
fifty-one to that of the forty-nine have the magic effect of reversing the character 
of the two, and making that unsafe which before was trustworthy ? 

The truth is the government of the uncontrolied numerical majority is but the 
absolute and despotic form of popular governments, justas thatof the uncontrolled will 
of one man, or a few, is of monarchy or aristocracy ; and it has, to say the least, as 
strong a tendency to os and the abuse of its powers as either of the others. 
Hence it is that it would be the death blow of constitutional democracy to admit the 
right of the numerical majority to alter or abolish constitutions at pleasure, regard- 
less of the consent of the government, or the forms prescribed for their ameadment. 
It would be to admit that it had the right to set aside, at pleasure, that which was 
intended to restrain it, and which would make it just no restraint at all; and this 
would be, to attribute to the simple numerical majority an inherent, absolute, and 
paramount power, derived, not from agreement, compact, or constitution, either 
expressed or implied, but a higher source. It would be, in short, to attribute to it 
the same divine right to F toe wd which Sir Robert Filmer claimed for kings, and 
against which Locke and Sydney so successfully combated. The argument, in 
both cases, is drawn from the same source, and leads to the same consequence. 
Admit political power to be inherent, it matters not whether in a dynasty or ina 
numerical majority, and the consequence is inevitable that it is absolute, and can- 
not be subject to constitutional restraints. It is only on the opposite theory, that 
all political rights are derived from assent or compact, expressed or implied, and 
are conventional, that government, be its form what it may, can be subject to con- 
stitutional restraints; and it is, accordingly, to this source that Locke, Sydney, 
and other writers on the side of liberty, traced them. Fortunately for us, their 
doctrines became the creed of our ancestors, and the foundation of our free. pop- 
ular, and glorious system of government, in which laws derive their authority 
from constitutions, and these from the free and united assent of the whole commu- 
nity, given expressly, or by a cheerful acquiescence. 


I believe, Mr. President, it will never be found in the history of 
the republics of the past that one of them has perished from out- 
side influences. It is internal corruption; it is lulling the people, the 
bed-rock upon which all republics are based, into a dangerous acqui- 
escence, delusive sense of security, by just such methods as those that 
I have adverted to in this debate to-day as prevailing in certain 
parts of this Union; it is the insidious, destroying, blasting influ- 
ence of corruption and corruption funds, the improper use of money, 
that take the life of republics and destroys liberty. This dangerous 
influence of money and the money power exerts itself in various 
ways. It was notably made manifest at our last session of Con- 
gress when we, as the representatives of the States and great body of 
the people, passed a funding bill in their interest to reduce their ex- 
penses. The corporations, interfering and threatening, came at the 
doors of Congress and at the doors of the White House, and there 
proved efficacious in defeating it. I tell the Senator from Maine 
when he talks about the open violence and flagrant violations of law 
in the South, (which Iinsist are greatly exaggerated,) they may be 
dangerous, but not so dangerous to the liberties of this country as 
the secret and corrupt use of money and the arrogance of overgrown 
corporate power. The one corrects itself, as the people, the great 
body of intelligent people of this country, rise and make themselves 
felt; it is something tangible at which they can strike; but in the 
other, unfortunately for liberty, the people never discover it until 
the poison has been instilled and liberty has gone. 


(APPENDIX. 
Hon. Jeremiah 8. Black to Hon. James A. Garfield. 


Sir: Lhave read the speech yousent me. Iam astonished and shocked. As the 
leader of your party, to whom the candidates have specially delegated the conduct 
of the campaign, you should have met your responsibilities ina very different way. 
I do not presume to lecture so distinguished a man upon his errors; but if I can 

revent you, even to a small extent, from abusing the public credulity, it.is my 
duty totry. Premising only my great anxiety to preserve the fraternal relations 
existing between us for many years, I follow the Horatian rale, and come at once 
to the ‘middle of things.” 

You trace back the original of present parties to the earliest immigrations at 
Plymouth and Jamestown, and profess to find in the opposing doctrines then 
planted, and afterward constantly cherished in Massachusetts and Virginia, the 
germs of the ideas which now make democracy and abolitionism the deadly foes of 
each other. The ideas so planted in Massachusetts were, according to your ac- 
count, the freedom and equality of all races, and the right and duty of every man 
to exercise his private judgment in politics as well as religion. On the other hand, 
you set forth as irreconcilably hostile the doctrines of Virginia, ‘ that capital 
shall own labor ; that the negro had no rights of manhood, and that the white man 
might buy, own, and sell him and his offspring forever.” Following these asser- 
tions with others, and linking the present with the long past, you employ the de- 
vices of your rhetoric to glorify the modern abolitionist and to throw foul scorn, 
not merely on the southern people, but on the whole democracy of the country. 

This looks learned een and gives your speech a dignity seemingly 
above the reach of the ordinary demagogue. Happy is he who knows the causes 
of things; felicitous is the partisan member of Congress whose stump speech goes 
up the river of time to the first fountains of good and evil. But your contrast of 
historical facts is open to one objection, which I give you in a form as simple as 
possible, when I say that it is wholly destitute of truth. This, of course, implies 
no imputation on your good faith. Your high character in the church, as well as 
the State, forbids the belief that you would be guilty of willful misrepresentation. 
The men of Massachusetts, so far from planting the right of private judgment, 
extirpated and utterly extinguished it, by means so.cruel that no man of common 
humanity can think of them even now without disgust and indignation. I am sur- 
prised to find you ignorant of this. Did you never hear of the frightful persecu- 
tions they carried on systematically against Baptists, Quakers, and Catholics? 
How they fined, imprisoned, lashed, mutilated, enslaved, and banished everybody 
that claimed the right of free thought? How they stripped the most virtu- 
ous and inoffensive women, and publicly whipped them on their naked back 
only for expressing their conscientious convictions? Have you never, in 
your reading, met with the story of Roger Williams? For merely suggesting te 
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the public authorities of tho colony that no person ought to be punished on account 
of his honest convictions, he was driven into the woods and pursued ever afterward 
with a ferocity that put his life and that of his friends in constant danger. In 
fact, the cruelty of their laws against the freedom of conscience, and the unfeeling 
bi with which they were executed, made Massachusetts odious throughout the 
world, 

These great crimes of the Pilgrim Fathers ought not to be cast uP to their chil- 

dren. for some of their descendants (I hope a good majority) are high-principled 
and honest men, sincerely attached to the liberal institutions planted in the more 
southern Jatitudes of the continent. But if you are right in your assertion that the 
abolitionists derive their principles from the ideas entertained and planted at Ply- 
mouth, that may account for the coarse and brutal tyranny with which your party 
has, in recent times, trampled upon the rights of free thought and free s . 
Nor are you more accurate in your declaration that the old Yankees planted the 
doctrine of freedom and equality, or opposed the domination of one race over 
another. Messrs. Palfrey and Sumner have said something to the effect that slav- 
ery never existed in Massachusetts, and you may have been misled bythem. But 
they were either wholly ignorant of the subject, or else spoke with that loose and 
lavish unveracity which is a common fault among men of their political sect. 

The Plymouth colony and the province of Massachusetts Bay were pro-slavery 
to the backbone. If you doubt this, I refer you to Moore's * History of Slavery in 
Massachusetts,” where the evidence (consisting chiefly of records and documents 
perfectly authenticated) is produced and collated with a fullness and fairness which 
cannot be questioned. The Plymouth immigrants planted precisely the doctrine 
which you ascribe to the Jamestown colonists; that is to say, they held that ‘‘the 
negro had no rights of manhood ; that the white man might buy, own, and sell him 
and his offspring forever.” Practically and theoretically they maintained that 
human slavery in its most malignant form was a perfectly just, proper, and desira- 
ble institution, entirely consistent with Christianity, as they understood it, and 
founded on principles of universal (earner. They insisted upon it as an 
established and settled rule of the law of nations that when one government or 
community or political organization made war upon its subjects or the subjects 
of another and vanquished them, the people of the beaten party had no rights to 
which the right of the conquerer was not paramount. Whenever it was demon- 
strated, by actual experiment, that any people were too weak to defend their homes 
and families against an invader who visited them with fire and sword, they might 
lawfully be stripped of their property, and they themselves, their wives and chil- 
dren, justly be held as slaves, or sold into perpetual bondage. That was the idea 
they planted in their own soil, propagated among their contemporaries, and trans- 
mitted to the abolition party of the present day. You have preached and practiced 
it in all your dealings in the South. This absolute domination is what you mean, 
if you mean anything, when you talk about the “ precious results of the war.” It 
the doctrine thus planted by the original settlers in Massachusetts be true, and if 
the * precious fruits” of it, which you are gathering with so much industry, be legit- 
imate, it isa perfect justification of all the slavery that ever existed in this country. 
Your great exemplars, from whom you acknowledge that you have derived your 
ideas of freedom, certainly thought or professed to think so, and they carried it 
out to its logical consequences. When an African potentate chose to fight with 
and subdue a weak tribe, inside or out of his dominion, he sold the prisoners whom 
he did not think proper to kill, and the men of Massachusetts bought them without 
a question of his title. They kept them and worked them to death, or sold them 
again as their interest prompted, for they beld that the right of domination, result- 
ing from the application of brute force, was good in the hands of all subsequent 
purchasers, however remote from the original conquisitor. 

‘They executed this theory to the fullest extent in their own wars with the Indians. 
Without cause or provocation, and without notice or warning, they fell upon the 
Pequods, massacred many of them, and made slaves of the survivors, without dis- 
tinction of age or sex. About seven hundred, including many women and chil- 
dren, were sent to the West Indies and there sold on public account, the proceeds 
being put in the colonial treasury. Eight score of these unfortunate people escaped 
from the butchery by flight, and afterward gave themselves up on the solemn 
promise of the authorities that they should neither Lad one to death nor enslaved. 
‘Che promise was broken with as little remorse as a modern abolitionist would vio- 
late his oath to support the Constitution. The “ precious results of the war” were 
not to be lost by an honest observance of their pledged faith, and the victims of 
this infamous treachery were all of them shipped to the Barbadoes, and sold or 
‘swapped for Blackamoors.” This practice of enslaving their captives was uni- 
form, covered all cases, including women and children, as well as fighting men. 
When death put King Philip beyond their reach, they sent his wife and child with 
the rest to be sold into slavery. The Indians made bad slaves. They were hard to 
tame, they escaped into the forest, and had to be hunted down, eee back and 
branded. They never ceased to be sullen and disobedient. The Africans always, 
on the contrary, “accepted the situation,” were easily domesticated, and bore the 
yoke without murmuring. For that reason it became a settled rule of public and 
private economy in Massachusetts to exchauge worthless Indians for valuable 
negroes, cheating their West India customers in every trade. Perhaps it was here 
that on party got the germ of its honesty as well as its humanity. They made 
war for no other object than to supply themselves with subjects for this fraudulent 
traffic. In 1643 Emanuel Downing, the foremost lawyer in the colony, and a leader 
of commanding influence, as well as high connections, made a written argument in 
favor of a war with the Narragansetts. He did not pretend that any wrong had 

been done but he had a pious dread that Massachusetts would be held responsible 
for the false religion of the Narragansetts. ‘‘I doubt,” says he, “if it be not 
synne in us, having power in our hands, to suffer them to mayntayne the worship- 
«f the evil, which their pow-wows often doe.” This tenderness of conscience for 
the sins of the people is very characteristic of the party which got the ‘‘ germ of its 
ideas” from that source. But we go alittle further, and you will see with pleasure 
how exactly you have copied their doctrines. ‘“ If,” says he, ‘upon a just war, the 
Lord should deliver them into our hand, we might easily have men, women, and 
ehildren to exchange for Moors, (negroes,) which will be more gayneful pilladge for 
us than wee conceive, for I do not see how we can thrive until we get into a stock 
of slaves sufficient to do all our business.” This (except the spelling) might come 
from an abolitionist caucus to-day. You will find Downing’s letter in Moore, 
page 10. 

"They did get most of their Indians off, and supplied themselves with negroes in 
their places. The shameless inhumanity with which the blacks were used made 
slavery in Massachusetts ‘the sum of all villainy.” In the letter of Downing, 
already referred to, he says: ‘You know very well wo shall mayntayne twenty 
Moores cheaper than one English servant.” Think of reducing a West India ne- 
gro in that intensely cold climate to the one-twentieth part of the food and cloth- 
ing which a white menial was in the habit of getting. They must have been frozen 
and starved to death in great numbers. When that happened it was but the 
loss of an animal. The harboring of a slave woman was, in 1646, pronounced by 
the highest authority to be the same injury as the unlawful detention of a beast. 
In 1716, Sewell, the chief justice of the colony, said that negroes were rated with 
horses and hogs. Dr. Belknap tells us that afterward, when the stock enlarged and 
the market became dull, young negroes and mulattoes were sometimes given away 
like puppies. This is the kind of freedom, this the equality of the races, which you 
learned from the ancient colonists. 

But they taught you more than that. Their precept and example established 
the slavery of white persons as well as Indians and negroes. As theirremorseless 
tyranny spared no age and no sex, so it made no distinction of color. Besides the 
cargoes of white heretics which were captured and shipped to them by their breth- 
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ren in England, they took special delight in fastening their yoke on all who were 
suspected of heterodoxy. One instance is worthy of special attention. Lawrence 
Southwick and his wife were Quakers, and accused at the same time with many 
others of attending Quaker meeting, or — Quakers” and “ absentin 
themselves from the public ordinances.” The Southwicks had previously sufft 

so much in their persons and estates from this kind of persecution that they could 
no aw work or pay more fines, and, therefore. the general court, by solemn 
resolution, ordered them to be banished on pain of death. Banishment, you will 
not fail to notice, was in itself equivalent to a lingering death, if the parties were 
poor and feeble ; for it meant merely driving them into the wilderness to starve 
with hunger and cold. Southwick and his wife went out and died very soon. But 
this is not all, This unfortunate pair had two children—a boy and girl—(Daniel 
and Provided,) who, having healthy constitations, would bring a good price in the 
slave market. ‘he children were taken from the parents and ordered to be sold in 
the West Indies. It happened, however, that there was not a shipmaster in any 
port of the colony who would consent to become the agent of their transportation 
and sale. The authorities being thus balked in their views of the main chance, 
were fain to be satisfied in another way; they ordered the girl to be whipped; she 
was lashed accordingly, in company with several other Quaker ladies, and then 
committed to prison, to be further pi ed against. History loses sight of her 
there. No record shows whether they killed her or not. 

This is one case outof a greatmany. Itis very interesting and instructive when 
taken in connection with your ee , for it shows the “ germ of the idea” which 
your party acted on when it kidnapped and imprisoned men and women by the 
thousands for believing in American liberty as guaranteed by the Constitution. 
The Quakers and Baptists had no printed organ in that day through which their 
private judgment could be expressed, else you would no doubt have cases directly 
in point to justify your forcible suppression of two hundred and fifty newspapers, 

Enmity to the right of private judgment comes down to the party of Plymouth 
ideas by consistent and regular succession. It is woven like a dirty stripe into the 
whole warp and woof of their history. As soon as they got possession of the Fed- 
eral Government under John Adams they began to use it as an engine for the sup- 

ression of free thought. Their alien law gave the President power to banish or 
mprison, without trial, any foreigner whose opinions might be obnoxious to his 
supporters. Their sedition law put every democratic speaker and writer under 
the heel of the Administration. Their standing army was used, as it now is, te 
crush out their political opponents. If you come into Eastern Pennsylvania, and 
particularly into the good county of Berks, you will learn that the people there 
still think with indignation of that old reign of terror when Federal dragoons kid- 
napped, insulted, and beat their fathers chop) down their ‘liberty poles,”’ broke 
to pieces the press of the toot Eagle, and whipped its venerated editor in the 
market-house. The same spirit broke out again in the burning of nunneries and 
churches under Maria Monk, and under John Brown the whole country swarmed 
with spies and kidnappers. When you abandoned the harlot and rallied to the 
standard of the thief, you changed your leader without changing your principles. 

The slave code planted in chusetts was the earliest in Teton and the 
most cruel in all its provisions. It was pertinaciously adhered to for generations, 
and never repented of, or formally repealed. It was gradually abandoned, not be- 
cause it was wrong, but solely because it was found, after long experiment, to be 
unprofitable. The plan of aouene twenty negroes as cheaply as one white servant 
did not work well, for in that climate a negro thus used weal infallibly die before 
his labor paid what he cost. They sold their stock whenever they could, but 
emancipation was forbidden by law, unless the owner gave security to maintain 
the slave, and prevent him from becoming a public charge. To evade this law, 
those who had old or infirm negroes encouraged them to bring suit for their free- 
dom, and then by sham demurrers, or other collusive arrangements, got judgments 
against themselves that the negroes were free and always had been. Females 
likely to increase the stock, were advertised to be sold ‘for that fault alone.” 
Young ones, because they were not worth raising, were given away like ome 
of a superabundant litter. In this way domestic slavery by d 8 got loose in 
practice, simply because it would not pay—but the principle on which one man ma 
own another whom he subdues by superior strength or cunning was never abandon: 
repudiated, or denied. That _—— was cherished, preserved, and transmiti 
to you, their imitative and loving disciples, and you have applied it wherever you 

could as tyrannically as they did. 

You say that ‘‘ war without an idea is simply brutality.” I submit to your judg- 
ment, as a Christian man, whether war is redeemed of its brutality by such ideas 
as you and your political associates entertain of its purposes, objects, and conse- 
quences. In all your acts and measures, and by all your speeches and discussions, 
you express the idea that the logic of blows proveseverything you choose to assert ; 
that a successful invasion of one people by another has the effect of destroying all 
natural right to, and all the legal guarantees for the life, liberty, and property of 
the people so invaded and conquered ; that after a trial by battle the victor may 
enter up and execute what judgment he pleases against his adversary; that the 
crime which a weak community are guilty of when they attempt to defend their 
lives, their property, and their families against invaders who come upon them to 
kill, destroy, and subjugate them is so Seer that the whole body of the 
offenders, taken collectively, and all individuals who partake even passively of the 
sin, may justly be devoted to death or such other punishment, by wholesale or re- 
tail, as the strong party may see proper to inflict; that the conqueror, after the 
war is over, may insist that the helpless and unarmed people whom he has pros- 
trated shall assist him by not merely accepting, but “ adopting ” (I use your own 
word) the measures intended to de; ie and rob them, and thus make himself 
master of their souls as well as their bodies. All rights of men are resolved by 
this theory into the mights of men. 

I aver that this doctrine, in all its length and breadth, is false and pernicious. 
Itis the foundation on which all slavery rests, and the excuses for allforms of 
tyranny. It has no support in any sound rule of public law, and has never been 
acknowledged by wise or virtuous governments in any age since the advent of 
Christ. You can find no authority for it, except in the examples of men whose 
names are given over to universal execration. Mohammed asse it when he forced 
his religion upon the subjugated East, when churches were violently converted 
into mosques, and the emblem of Christianity was trampled under foot to be re- 
placed by the badge of the impostor. On the same principle Poland was parti- 
tioned, and Ireland plundered a dozen times. The king of Dahomey acted upon it 
when he sold his captives, and the people of Massachusetts indorsed it when they 
took them in exchange for captives of their own. You and your confreres adopted 
it as a part of your political creed when, after the southern people were oneeay 
subdued, you denied thom ali the rights of freemen, tore up their society, abro- 
gated all laws which could protect them in person or property, broke their local 
governments to pieces, and put them under the domination of notorious thieves, 
whom you forced them to accept as their absolute masters. 

These results of the war are no doubt very precious. The right to traffic in the 
flesh of Indians and ares was precious to the Yankees and the king of Dahomey. 
That was the fruit of their wars. But was it in either case legitimate ? Your great 
reverence for the founders of your political school in Massachusetts, to say noth- 
ing of your respect for the authority of the African princes, or your faith in the 
Koran, will probably impel you to stand up in favor of the “ideas” which you 
have learned from them. But I think I can maintain the Christian laws of libert 

in — to all your Mussulman notions; for God is great, and Mohammed 
not His prophet. 

It would be very unjust to deny that a great many men, from the earliest period 
of our history, were sincerely opposed to African slavery, from motives of religion, 
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benevolence, and humanity. This sentiment was strong in the South as well as 
the North ; and by none was it expressed with more fervor than by Jefferson him- 
self, the t apostle of democracy. But this concession can hardly be made to 
the political abolitionists. As an almost universal rule, the leaders of that sect 
were ribald infidels, and their conventicles teemed with the most shocking blas- 
hemy. They were by their own avowals the most cruel barbarians of any age. 
ile insurrection and a eral butchery of the southern people was a part of 
their programme from the ginning. The leaders to whom they gave their high- 
est admiration were the men whose feet were the swiftest in running to shed inno- 
cent blood. Seward won their affections in early manhood by proposing measures 
from which civil war would be sure to come, and in which he promised that negroes 
should be incited to “ rise in blackest insurrection.” They a a John Brown 
to the echo for a series of the basest murders on record. ey did not conceal 
their hostility to the Federal and State governments, nor deny their enmity to all 
laws which protected the liberties of white men. The Constitution stood in their 
way, and they cursed it bitterly; the Bible was quoted against them, and they 
reviled God Almi pag Seen I know that the mind of man, like his body, is 
fearfully and wonderfully made; I understand all the difficulty of analyzing human 
—. and I admit that we should not jndge harshly of motives ; but how these 
artless oppressors of their own race could have any care for the freedom of the 
negro passes my comprehension. Unless you can explain it otherwise, the judg- 
ment of history must inevitably be against the sincerity of their anti-slavery pro- 
fessions. In the present aspect of the case, it seems impossible to believe that 
love of the negro was not assumed as a mere excuse for enslaving the white race, 
just as their ancestors put on the prenee of piety to gratify their appetite for the 
property and blood of better peop 6 than themselves. You must positively recon- 
sider this subject before you undertake again to present the abolitionists to the 
world in the respectable character of fanatics. I think you will find that the 
crew of the Mayfiower mney rod over and planted no “ germ of an idea” which has 
flourished with more vigor than their canting hypocrisy. 

Here let me say again, that the vices and wickedness of the Plymouth colonists 
are not to be visited on the heads of their children according to the flesh. Among 
them, in wey part of the country, are great statesmen, brave soldiers, true serv- 
ants of the Church, and virtuous, patriotic democrats, who are no more responsi- 
ble for the crimes of their ancestors than a peaceable Scotchman is for the raids 
and robberies which in past —— were committed by his clan upon the 
English border. But you acknowledge that you get your political ideas from 
oe boast that your party has no doctrines of public law, and no notions 
of public duty which were not planted at Plymouth. Therefore, it is not only 
proper, but necessary, to show what these doctrines and ideas were. 

I pass now toa later period. You say that there were two radically different 
theories about the nature of our Government: ‘ The North, believing and holdin 
that we were a nation, the South, insisting that we were only a confederation o 
sovereign States.” Itis not true that any such theoretical conflict ever existed 
between the sections. That the articles of confederation first, and the Constitu- 
tion afterward, united the States together for certain purposes therein enumerated, 
and thus made us a nation among nations, was never denied that I know of by any 
party. But this national character was given to the General. Government by sov- 
ereign States who confederated together for that purpose. They bestowed certain 
pata on the new political corporation then created, and called it the United 

tates of America, and they expressly reserved to themselves all the sovereign 
rights not granted in the charter. Democratic statesmen had no theory about it. 
They saw their duty written down in the fundamental law, they swore to perform 
it, and they kept their oaths. They executed the powers of the General Govern- 

ment in their whole constitutional vigor, for that, as Mr. Jefferson said, was ‘‘the 
sheet anchor of our peace at home and our safety abroad ;”’ and they carefull 
guarded the rights of the States as the only security we could have for a just ad- 
ministration of our domestic affairs. This was universally assented to as right 
and true. No counter thuory was set up. Difference of construction there might 
be, but all admitted that when the line of power was accurately drawn between 
the Federal Government and State sovereignty, the rights on one side were as 
sacred as those on the other. But within two or three last years past the low 
demagogues of your part; have got to putting in their platforms an assertion that 
this is a nation and not a confederation. Whatdothey mean? Whatdo you mean 
when you indorse and reproduce it? Do you deny that the States were sovereign 
before they united? Do you affirm that their sovereignty wholly merged in the 
Federal Government when they assented to the Constitution? Is the tenth amend- 
ment a mere delusion? Do you mean to assert that the States have not now and 
never had any rights at all, except what are conceded to them at the mercy of the 
‘nation ?” No doubt this new article was inserted in the creed of the abolitionists 
because they supposed it would give a sort of plausibility to their violent inter- 
vention in the internal affairs of the States; but this is so false, so shallow, and so 
destitute of all respectable authority that it imposes upom nobody. 

As a part of this conflict of theories, and resulting from it, you describe the 
Sonth as “ insisting that each State had a right, at its own discretion, to break the 
Union, and constantly threaten secession, where the full rights of slavery were 
not acknowledged.” In fact and in truth, secession, like slavery, was first planted 
in New England. There a and flourished, and spread its branches far over 
the land, long before it was thought of in the South, and long before the full rights 
of slavery were called in question by anybody! The anti-democrats of that region, 
in former as well as in latter times, totally misunderstood the purposes for which 
this Government was made. 

They regarded it as a mere commercial machine, by which they could make much 
“ gayneful pilladge,” if allowed to run it in their own way. When they were dis- 
appointed in this by certain perfectly just and constitutional regulations of their 
trade which the common defense and general welfare made necessary, they imme- 
diately fell to plotting the dismemberment of the Union. Before 1807 they organ- 
ized a conspiracy with the British authorities in Canada for the erection of New 
England into a separate republic under British protection. (See Carey’s, Olive 
Branch, and the Henry correspondence.) Not long afterward, Josiah Quincy, 
whose fidelity to the party that elected him was never doubted, formally announced 
in Congress the intention of his State to leave the Union, “ ceably if she could, 
forcibly if she must.” Their hatred of the Union deepened, and their determina- 
tion to break it up grew fiercer, as the resolution of the democrats to maintain the 
independence of the country became stronger. When the war of 1812 began they 
were virtually out of the Union, and remained out during the whole of that des- 
perate struggle, not only refusing all assistance to carry it on, but helping the 
enemy in every possible way. It was while England had her tightest grasp on the 
throat of the nation that the Hartford convention was called to dismember it; 
and this, Mr. Jefferson says, they would have accomplished but for the battle of 
Now Orleans and the peace of Ghent. John Quincy Adame, in 1839, and Abraham 
Lincoln, in 1247, made elaborate arguments in favor of the legal right of a State to 
goout. The late abolitionists did not attempt to conceal their rancorous hostility 
tothe Union. ‘No Union with slaveholders,” was one of their watchwords, and 
down to the opening of the war its destruction was the avowed object of their 
machination. 

There is one conclusive proof of your enmity to the Union, and that is your un- 
wavering opposition to the Constitution which held the States together. You know 
as well as I do how absurd it is to suppose that any man or party can support the 
Union and at the same time trample on the Constitution ; and you certainly are 
not ignorant that you and your predecessors, from the earliest times, have been 
anti-constitutional in all your proclivities. Contemptuous disregard of constitu- 
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tional obligations is not now the mere germ of a doctrine; it isa part of your 
settled creed. Before the war and since, you have trodden under foot every pro- 
vision contained in the great charter of our liberties. I do not speak at random. 
I challenge you to designate a single constitutional right of the States or individ- 
uals which you have not at some time or in some way deliberately violated. 

This contempt for the Constitution, this practical denial that an oath to support 
it is sacred, implies a disregard of all laws, human and divine, and when adopted 
it left nothing to guide you except the propensities, evil or good, of your natural 
hearts. Many of you (and notably yourself) contracted no individual guilt, be- 
cause you were too proud for petty larceny, too benevolent for large-handed rob- 
bery, and too full of kindness to break wantonly into the tabernacle of human life. 
But generally the moral principles of the abolitionists (if they ever had any) became 
so wholly perverted that they saw nothing wrong in the worst offenses that could 
be committed against their political opponents. their eyes theft and murder not 
only lost their felonious character, but became meritorious, if the victims lived 
south of Mason and Dixon’s line.’ When John Brown stole horses in the peace 
of God and the State of Missouri he was taking his lawful booty ; when he sneaked 
into a quiet Virginia village on a Sunday night and assassinated defenseless citi- 
zens he was a hero, and when he died a felon’s death on the scaffold, to which he 
was justly condemned, he became a martyr. 

You persist in misunderstanding the ante-bellum attitude of the northern de- 
mocracy. We stood steadfastly by the Union against all attempts of the New Eng- 
land party to break it up by secession. We sustained the Constitution against the 
ferocious assaults of the abolitionists; we labored earnestly to save republican 
institutions from the destruction with which they were threatened by you; and as 
| as = southern people acted with us we gratefully accepted their aid in the 

‘ood work. 

. Your averment that the democratic party desired the aggrandizement of slavery 
and yielded their consciences on that subject to the South is grossly unjust, if you 
mean to charge them with anything more than willingness to protect the Southern 
as well asthe Northern and Middle States in the exercise of their constitutional 
rights. We had disposed of slavery in — one according to our sense of 
sound policy and justice. But we had made an express compact with the other 
States to leave the entire control of their domestic affairs to themselves. We kept 
our covenant simply because it would have been gross dishonesty to break it. 
The abolitionists took a different view, and refused to keep faith. They swore as 
solemnly as we did to observe the terms of the bargain, bat according to their code 
it was a sin not to violate it. The fact is true that we did not think it right tocut 
the throats or shoot or strangle the men or women of the South for believing im 
negro slavery, but that is no justification of your assertion that we yielded our con- 
sciences to them. 

age: You charge us (the northern democracy) with having given bad advice 
to the southern people. This consisted, you say, in assuring them that if they se- 
ceded we would take their part against any attempt to force them back again inte 
the Union. This is a grosserror, and you will see it when I recall your attention te 
the facts. In all our exhortations to the southern men against secession we were 
met by the expression of their fear that the abolitionists intended, in any event, te 
invade and slaughter them. Some reason for this apprehension was given by the 
fierce threats of your leading men, and especially by your almost universal admi- 
ration of Brown for his raid into Virginia. Certainly democrats (and very good 
men. too) did then declare that a lawless expedition intended for purposes of mere 
pillage could not and should not be started in the North without such opposition 
as would effectually stop it. But this was before secession, and it was intended te 
prevent that movement, not to encourage it. 

You cannot, with any show of justice, deny that devotion to the Union was one 
of the strongest feelings in the heart of the northern democracy. We had always 
deprecated a separation from the Southern States with so much earnestness that 
one of the opprobrious epithets you bestowed on us was that of ‘‘ Union savers.” 
This was not a mere sentiment of admiration or gratitude to the southern men who 
had led us through the perils of the Revolution, settled our institutions, and given 
our country its high place in the estimation of the world. We felt all this, but we 
felt much more. ‘The preservation of the Union was to us an absolute necessity. 
It was indispensable to the security of our lives, our personal liberty, and our plain- 
est rights of property. How true this was at all times, and especially in 1860, you 
will see if you reflect a moment on our situation at that time. 

The abolitionists were coming into power. I need not say by what combination 
of imposture and accident they got it. All the Northern States, as well as the Fed- 
eral Government, fell into their hands. No doubt their dislike of southern people 
was very great; but northern democrats were objects of their special malignity. 
Long before that time, and ever since, this sentiment has been expressed in wor 
and acts too plain to be misunderstood. You show how strong it isin your own 
heart when yo tell southern men (and you do tell them soin this very speech) that 

ou honor them a thousand times more than you do the democrats of the North. 

emember, in addition to this, that the leading abolitionists acknowledged no law 
which might stand in the way of theirinterests or their passions. Against anybody 
else the Constitution of the country would have been a protection. But they dis- 
regarded its limitations, and had no — about swearing to support it with a 
predetermination to violate it. We had been well warned by all the men best en- 
titled to our confidence—particularly and eloquently warned by Mr. Clay and Mr. 
Webster—that if ever the abolitionists got a hold upon the organized physical force 
of the country they would govern without law, scoff at the authority of the courts, 
and throw down all the defenses of civil liberty. 

But if the South had not seceded we might have made a successful defense of 
our Constitution, oye the powers of the Government were in the hands of its 
enemies. With theaid of the southern people, if they had been true to their duty, 
we could have organized an My any so formidable in its moral and political 
power that you would scarcely have dared to assault us. No wonder that we were 
“Union savers ;” for to us the Union meant personal liberty, free thought, and 
independent press, habeas corpus, trial by jury, the impartial administration of 
justice—all those great legal institutions which our forefathers had shed so muck 

lood to build up. 

The South deserted us at the crisis of our fate, and left us in our weakness to 
the mercy of the most unprincipled tyrants that ever betrayed a public trust. Se- 
cession was not merely madness and folly, it was something much worse. We could 
not but feel that we weredeeply wronged. There was no remedy for the dire calam- 
ities with which we were threatened, except in bringing the seceding States back 
to their places in the Union. Our convictions of legal duty, our exasperated sense 
of injury, and a proper care for our best interests all impelled us to join the new 
Administration in the use of such forces as might be found necessary to execute 
the laws in every part of the country. 

But the abolitionists wanted a war for the destruction of the Union, for the over- 
throw of the Constitution, for the subversion of free government, and for the sub- 
jugation of the whole country to that “higher law” which imposes no restraint 
upon the rapacity and malice of the ruling power. Tosuch a war the national con- 
science was opposed. The soul of every Peneectis officer in the Army and Navy 
revolted at it, and every virtuous man in private life felt it to be an unspeakable 
outrage. To those who doubted before, the disaster of Bull Run made it plain 
that the war could not be successfully carried on unless it was put upon principles 
consistent with the usages of Christendom and the safety of our institutions. 
Therefore it was that on the 22d of July, 1861, Congress, with almost perfect una- 
nimity, passed a resolution one both Houses, declaring in the most explicit 
words that the war should be conducted to preserve the Constitution and not to 
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revolutionize it. I give you here the words of the resolution itself from the Con- 
gressional Globe, page 223: 

‘Resolved, That the present deplorable civil war has been forced upon the coun- 
try by the disunionists of the Southern States, now in arms against the constitu- 
tional Government, and in arms around the capital ; that in this national emergency 
Congress, banishing all feeling of passion or resentment, will recollect — its duty 
to the whole country; that this war is not waged on their part in any spirit of op- 
pression, or for any purpose of conquest or subjugation, or purpose of overthrow- 
ing or interfering with the rights or established institutions of those States, but 
to defend and maintain the supremacy of the Constitution, and to preserve the 
Union with all the dignity, equality, and rights of the several States unimpaired, 
and that as soon as these objects are accomplished the war ought’to cease.” 

Confiding in this assurance, democrats from every Northern State rushed to the 
front by the hundred thousands; the border States of the South gave in their 
formal adhesion to the Government, and our great military leaders drew their 
swords with alacrity in support of the free institutions to which they had shown 
their fidelity so often before. 

With what base perfidy this solemn pledge was broken I need not tell you, for 
this speech shows that you know it well. You expressly declare that so far from 
sustaining the Government you revolutionized it. Instead of a war for the Union, 
you claim that it put the States out of the Union and you had a right to keep them 
out as long as you pleased, or admit them to their places on any terms, however 
degrading, which you chose to dictate. Instead of restoring the supremacy of the 
Constitution, all your politicians held, and so far as I know from their public 
declarations still hold, that the victory of the Federal forces abolished the Consti- 
tution not = in the South, but in the North, and therefore they were not bound 
to observe its limitations, either in their legislative, judicial, or executive measures. 
Instead of bringing back the States with their rights unimpaired, according to 
your promise, you crippled, enslaved, subjugated, and disfranchised them. Instead 
ef using the war power for the just and lawful purposes to which you were pledged, 
you converted it into a black republican job to put the rights of all the people per- 
manently under the feet of an unprincipled party. 

I submit this part of the case to your consideration. I ask you to say whether 
you can find in the whole history of the human race another instance of similar 
perfidy on a scale so large. The baseness of the Massachusetts authority in sell- 
ing the surrendered Pequods into slavery after a solemn promise to the contrary, 
was but the ‘ 77 of an idea,” on which you acted in the fullness of its growth. 
Their act was in its nature and character nearly as bad as it could be; but only 
eight score of helpless people suffered by it; the victims of your treachery are 
eounted by millions. 

Tho offenses which you are now engaged in committing upon the public Treasury 
are the natural sequence of your crimes against popular liberty. Universal expe- 
rience proves that power usurped will always be dishonestly used. Seeing that the 
abolitionists were led by men whom no oath could hold to the Constitution, and 
whom no pledge could bind to an observance of its principles, we had no right to 
— a decent regard for justice in their administration of the national finances. 
Ido not mean that the masses of your party were, or are now, destitute of common 
integrity. But that was overruled by tho political doctrines of their leaders. Hav- 
ing once set aside the established law of the land, they had no standard by which 
they could measure the moral conduct of themselves or of others, and they became 
incapable of seeing the difference between right and wrong in public affairs. The 
“higher law” threw the reins loose on the neck of all evil passions. It not only 
abrogated the Constitution but the decalogue as well, and the eighth commandment 
was nullified with the rest. 

You have consequently made ours the corruptest government on this side of 
Constantinople. Perhaps you will say this is a mere general assertion. But Iam 
ready to maintain the truth of it against all oppeeete. You may take the rottenest 
monarchy in Europe, gooverits history for a hundred years, and produce the worst 
act you can find of fraudulent spoliation upon its people; and if I do not show 
something worse committed here under the auspices of the party now in power, I 
will give up the case. 

Iam speaking of the Government—of the officials who rule us for their pleasure 
and plunder us for their personal profit—and it is no answer to quote Mr. Lord's 
speech before the Senate on the trial of Belknap. His eulogy was on the virtue 
and intelligence of the people, and he argued from that the duty of their servants 
to behave with integrity. He certainly did not mean to whitewash the Adminis- 
tration. If he had meant to do so he could not have succeeded, for there was not 
wash enough in his bucket to go over the twenty-thousandth part of the job. 

While you were a certificates of character among the speeches of the 
impeachment managers, why did you overlook that of Mr. Hoar? He said in effect 
(for I cite him from memory) that the one —— in which our country excels 
all others in the world is the corruption of its Government. There was the testi- 
mony of a candid witness belonging to your own party, who knew whereof he 
affirmed, and spoke directly to the point. 

But it is useless to cite the evidence of individuals upon great public facts that 
are felt and seen and known of all men. Nothing was ever more notorious than 
the —— disregard of all sound principles by this administration. No people on 
earth are now suffering so much from extravagant taxation, and nowhere does so 
small va of the taxes go to legitimate public purposes, or so much to the 
rulers themselves and the rings they choose to favor. dustry is crushed as it 
never was before. Labor no longer works for itself since all and more than all of 
its surplus profits are exacted and consumed by the hangers-on of the Government. 
Wow, although we call ourselves freemen, we are to all intents and purposes slaves,, 
so long as you continue to make us hand over to you the earnings of our labor; for 

“the essence of slavery consists in compelling one man, or class of men, to work for 
another without equivalent. We are determined to relieve ourselves from this 
intolerable bondage as far as we can legally and peaceably, andif you do not help 
as you basen ay least cease to mock us by pretending to be an anti-slavery man 
upon principle. 

You tell us that the republican pasty, ‘* will punish its own rascals.”” The news- 
paper reports of your speech said that this was greeted with laughter from the 
republican side of the House. Certainly it sounds like the broadest of jokes. If 

ou meant it in earnest, please to say what you found this claim of impartial 
justice upon. You will hardly prove it by showing that Bristow and Wilson suc- 
eeeded, with much tribulation, in convicting certain manufacturers of crooked 
whisky, and thereby got themselves turned out of office. It is vain to deny that 
there is and has been a general system of dishonesty prevading all ranks of the 
eivil service, which, so far from being punished, is protected, encouraged, and 
rewarded by the highest authorities. You have set your faces like flint against all 
investigations tending to expose rascality. Proof of that, if proof were wanting, 
would be found in your own denunciation of the present Congress for pushing its 
inquiries into those regions where venality and corruption might otherwise have 
dwelt in safety. 

In all your southern measures io have shown a positive abhorrence of honest 
government. You forced into all places of power men whose characters were 
notoriously bad, and maintained them while they perpetrated the most shameless 
robberies. You resisted every effort of the oppressed people to throw them off, 
and when these efforts were successful in some of the States, you mourned the fall 
ef the felons with sincere lamentations. Just look at the crew of godless wretches 
by whom Louisiana had been almost desolated! In the face of a constitutional 
interdict your Administration at Washington repeatedly interfered to shield them 
from justice, and to uphold them in the possession of power to which they had no 
manner of legalclaim. At this moment they are preying upon the people of the 
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State under the protection of Federal bayonets. Is that what you call punishing 
your own rascals ? 

You may answer that the white people of Louisiana, being conquered, are rightfully 
enslaved, according to the principles planted at Plymouth, and therefore it is not 
for the like of them to invoke the protection of law and justice. I will therefore 
call ro attention to another case to which the Dahomeian rule does not apply, 
and in which the failure of the republican party to punish its own rascals has been 
equally signal; I mean the frauds of the Union Pacific Railroad Company and the 
Credit Mobilier. 

You will pardon me, I am sure, for referring to this affair. You are the last man 
upon whom I would make a personal point, and I could not do it here if I wonld 
try; for the conviction I have often expressed remains unchanged, and your integ- 
rity was not stained by such connection as you had with that business. But we 
both know that it was the most gigantic fraud that the history of modern times 
discloses. The magnitude of the iniquity almost exceeds belief. The entire 
amount of the booty already taken from the public and stowed away into the 
pockets of the —— cannot be less than one hundred million of dollars, and 
every six months they make a new demand, which is honored at the Treasury by 
an additional payment. Iam told that alate Attorney-General counts one hundred 
and eighty millions as the sum which the United States will lose in solid cash 
directly taken out of the Treasury. Iam not sure that this calculation is accurate, 
but it cannot be very far wrong, and it is not equal to one-half of the whole steal, 
for it does not include the value of the road itself, nor the land grants, nor the 
proceeds of the bonds to which the lien of the United States was postponed, nor the 
pee ge bond. As this swindle was the largest, so it was one of the most inex - 
cusably base. It was perpetrated at a time when the nation was swamped with 
debt, when the people were loaded with taxes, and when the most rigid economy 
was imperatively required. All circumstances, as well as the direct evidence, 
shows that it was no sudden act of thoughtless imprudence, but was willfully, 
deliberately, and corruptly prearranged and determir>d. There is nothing to 
mitigate it; you cannot defend it even by waving the bloody shirt. 

How did the republican party “punish its own rascals” in this case? Not a hair 
on the head of any rascal was touched. On the contrary they were promoted, 
honored, and advanced; the most guilty of them are now, as they were before, the 
very darlings of the party. Even that is not the worst of it. These swindlers are 
me swelling the colossal proportions of their crime by taking out of the 

reasury additional millions which they claim as the “ precious results” of their 
original fraud. They have no better title to them than the wolf has to the mutton 
he slaughters by moonlight. The legal remedy against these exactions is so plain 
that ignorance alone could hardly miss it. But your officials have found out the 
way not todoit. They permit the Government to lie down and be robbed semi- 
annually by a corporation which Tilden would long ago have disarmed of its 
power, and whose criminal abettors he would have swept into the penitentiary by 
scores. 

Irepeat that I do not blame you as an active accomplice of this wickedness. 
But you'ought to have come out from the evil and corrupt fellowship as soon as 
you saw how evil and corrupt it was. You owed it to yourself, your Church, and 
your country to break off at once from political associations capable of such inde- 
fensible conduct. But your acceptance of the doctrines planted at Plymouth by 
the Yankees blinded Sark ac ag eee and made your conscience inaccessible to the 
principles planted in Jerusalem by the “‘ people tirst called Christians ” at Antioch. 

You would have us believe that Hayes, if elected, will reform abuses and give 
us a pure administration. Your statement and that of other ype wee equally 
reliable make it certain that Mr. Hayes bears an jrreproachable character in all 
his private relations. I donot doubt his possession of that negative honesty which 
itis a disgrace to want. I accord him those tame household virtues which entitle 
him to the respect of his neighbors and the confidence of his family; but he can 
no more stem the torrent of republican corruption than he can swim against the 
rapids of Niagara. His whole history shows that he would not even make an 
effort to do so. Ho has been most happily called ‘a man of tried subserviency.” 

A reformer in these times must be made of stern material. He must have no 
connections with and be under no obligation to the authors of the abuses which 
need reform. Above all things, he must not have consented expressly or impliedly 
to the commission of the public wrongs which his duties as a reformer would require 
him to punish. When he comes to ee wickedness in high places the conscious- 
ness that he himself is in parie delicto will make a strong man as nerveless as 
infancy. 

. 7 * * * * = 

Speaking of reconstruction, and seeing your broad accusations of treason, I am 
tempted to ask if you are sure that you yourself and your associates did not com- 
mit that crime. . 

In March, 1867, the then existing Government of the Union was supreme all over 
the country, and every State had a 2a government of its own for the admin- 
istration of its domestic concerns. The Government was entitled then, if it ever 
was, to the universal obedience of all citizens, and you, its officers, had taken a 
special oath of fidelity to it. Nevertheless you made a deliberate arrangement not 
only to withdraw your support from it but to overthrow it totally in ten of the 
States, and this you did by military force. In all the South you levied war against 
the nation and against the defenseless States, destroyed the free government of 
both, and substituted in their place an untempered and absolute despotism. 

Now suppose you had been indicted for this, how could yon have escaped the 
condemnation of the law? I know your excuses and I can understand your claims 
to mercy; but what legal defense coald you have made consistent with your own 
argument and the decision of the court in the Milligan case? 

cannot describe to you how unpleasant is the sensation produced by yeur pro- 
fession of a desire for peace. Why do you not give us peace if you are willing we 
shall have it? You need but to cease hostilities and the general tranquillity will 
be restored. You refuse to do that because peace would ne ad your party as- 
cendency. To maintain your plunderers in power you have uniformly reso’ to 
the bayonet—you have made civil war the chronic condition of the country ; wher- 
ever you could you have displaced liberty, fraternity, and equality, and given noth- 
ing instead but infantry, artillery, and cavalry. You are at this moment openly 
engaged in preparing your battalions for armed intervention in the struggle of the 
pesple with the Sead ag : 

What makes this worse is your closing declaration that you will take no step 
backward. There is to be no repentance, no change of policy, and consequently 
no peaceful or honest government. ‘ Onward,” you say, is the word. Onward—to 
what? To more war, more plunder, more oppression, more universal bankruptcy, 
heavier taxes, and still worse frauds on the public Treasury. J. 8. BLACK] 


Mr. HALE obtained the floor. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. Mr. President—— ; 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Harris in the chair.) Does the 
Senator from Maine yield to the Senator from Rhode Island ? 

Mr. BURNSIDE. Ishall detain the Senate but a moment; I do not 
wish to make a speech. 

Mr. HALE. I yield to the Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. Mr. President, I will not attempt to follow the 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. BUTLER] in his arguments upon 
the rights of majorities and minorities; neither will I attempt to 
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answer him in what he has said with reference to some of the New 
gens States. Those arguments and references will be taken care 
of by other Senators much better able to take care of them than I 
am; but I desire to say a few words as to the point at issue between 
the Senator and myself, and they will be very few. 

The Senator said in his remarks the other day: 

The point in the Senate is not so much “‘a free ballot and a fair count” in the 
South, in Virginia and elsewhere. When that question does come up, I shall have 
something to say. The real — here is, there been a disgraceful bargain 
in the Senate by which the offices of the Senate are proposed to be turned over to 
somebody else ! 

After a short colloquy between the Senator and myself, he made 
this remark : 

I have made no such charge; but, Mr. President, if I do not demonstrate it by 
irrefragable testimony I will resign my seat in this Senate. 


If every member on both sides of the Chamber were to assert to- 
day that the Senator from South Carolina had failed in producing 
the irrefragable proof, I should say, for one, let him remain in his 
seat ; we do not desire him to give it up. 

And now with reference to the proofs that he has presented here 
let me say—— 

Mr. BUTLER. The Senator will pardon me—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Do the Senator from Rhode Island 
and the Senator from Maine consent to yield to the Senator from 
South Carolina? 

Mr. BURNSIDE. I yield. 

Mr. BUTLER. I wish to make but one remark. If, on the other 
hand, I have succeeded in establishing that fact, permit me to say to 
my friend that I shall not ask him to give up hiscommittee. [Laugh- 
ter. ] 

Mr. BURNSIDE. I am very much obliged to the Senator for that. 
(Laughter. ] 

Now, Mr. President, I do not desire to disparage the efforts of the 
Senator from South Carolina, as he knows; but I can only say that 
while the statements of the indictment he has presented here have 
been very skillfully clustered, there is nothing new in them. They 
have all been presented by some Senator or other in different forms 
for the last four or five or six weeks; and that is what I complain of. 
Now the Senator from South Carolina has endeavored to try Sena- 
tors on this side of the Chamber by the rules of evidence by which 
criminals are convicted, instead of the courtesy of the Senate; he 
has unwittingly adopted this method. Iam quite sure he meant no 
harm by it; but he has adopted this method, and all the Senators on 
that side of the Chamber for weeks have adopted the same method. 
During my experience in the Senate I can freely say that I have 
never known a general charge made by one side of the Chamber 
against the other side of the Chamber of corruption which was fol- 
lowed up from day to day and from week to week, right in the face 
of the absolute denial of Senators upon their honor that there was 
any such corruption in existence. Men get up here in an excited 
manner once in a while and make excited speeches and charge things 
which the main body of Senators on their side would not be willing 
to follow up for weeks and weeks, and which a great many Senators 
might not agree with them in; and violent speeches are made here 


-often ; but for one side of the Chamber for weeks to persist in charg- 


ing corruption on the other side of the Chamber I say is wrong, and 
as I said the other day it ought to stop. There is no power on this 
side of the Chamber to stop it; the power rests on the other side. 
You make these charges and you make them in the face of absolute 
denials from this side that any such thing exists; and the courtesy 
of the Senate ought to make you feel that we are telling you the 
truth and you have no right to make them. 

The Senator has said in the course of his remarks that we had 
asked for no investigation, or rather that the Senator from Virginia 
had asked for no investigation. He will remember that I made this 
remark when I was speaking the other day: 

If the Senator from South Carolina or any other Senator on that side will move 
for the raising of a committee to investigate and put every Senator on this floor 
upon oath, I will vote for the resolution, and so will every member on this side 
vote to call every single Senator before a committee and place him under oath. 


I said more there than I had aright to say, because I could only speak 
for myself; but I can say that I believe every Senator here will vote 
for it, and then it can be ascertained exactly what all Senators on 
both sides of the Chamber have said to the Senator from Virginia, 
and that is just exactly what the country ought to have. It ought 
to have the whole truth in this matter. We cannot ask a committee 
to investigate ourselves. We will grant you a committee to investi- 
gate this whole subject; and now I will wind up by saying that all 
charges that there is corruption on this side of the Chamber are false. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, I have had no desire to take part in 
this debate, nor have I now any preparation for it. The other day I 
was called for a little into it by allusions made by the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. LaMar] to an old speech of mine, delivered years 
ago in the other House, upon the southern governments; and I now 
rise, impelled by what has just been said by the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. BUTLER] about my own State. The picture that he 
has seen fit to draw of the civilization of the State of Maine, the re- 
cital of individual horrors, and the charge that followed that recital, 
of a lower form of social life in my own State, is mainly what has 
called me up. 
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My colleague [Mr. FRYE] who is absent, as is well known upon this 
floor, has ample capabilities to take care of himself; it is not for me 
to reply to what falls every day from gentlemen on the other side in 
answer to his speech delivered here a week ago, in which he clearly 
“ruffled all their vesture,” and that replication I leave to him. 

The Senator from South Carolina is restive and sensitive, as indeed 
are most of the Senators upon that side of the Chamber, over charges 
made from this side relating to what? Not the commission of indi- 
vidual offenses in any township or city of the South, which may be 
punished in the courts as is the fashion of all law-abiding communi- 
ties, but over charges made seriously and honestly here that the spirit 
and purpose of this Government of ours is countervailed and over- 
thrown in their States ; and it has been the fashion to retort by the 
raking up from private letters and the columns of the partisan press 
of the Northern States instances where somebody or other has fallen 
from virtue in these Northern States, as if that were an answer tothe 
proposition upon which this side of the House puts itself before the 
country. 

The Senator from South Carolina has traveled far and northward 
to my own State, and finds as he indicates here a condition of things 
in no degree pleasing to him, an offset, he calls it, to what my col- 
league referred to the other day as the “ barbarism” of his section. 
I wish that the Senator knew more about the people of the State of 
Maine that I have the honor in part to represent upon this floor. It 
is a far-away State. Its people dwell upon a rocky coast or in a near 
interior not less rough. Its territory is covered with the snows of 
winter for half of the year. The employments there develop fru- 
gality, hardihood, bravery, and manhood, as the State has shown in 
all its crises. They develop more than that, Mr. President; they de- 
velop a power of self-control which results in a determination to seek 
a refuge from all evils under all the forms of law. The Senator has 
called upon the “‘ Highest Power” to save him, after his recital from 
newspapers and private letters of crimes committed in that State, 
from the “ Bible and the school-house of the State of Maine.” 

Mr. BUTLER. The Senator will pardon me; of course the Sena- 
tor does not desire to misrepresent me. I said from the Bible and 
the school-book from which such crimes as those sprang. 

Mr. HALE. I believe I did not misstate the Senator ; I did not in- 
tend todoso. Maine is a State full of school-houses and churches 
which have made its sober and enduring people. Can the Senator 
from South Carolina say as much for his State? Theschool-houseis 
found at every corner, and the hillside is decorated with the church. 
The system of education is broad and general and all-embracing. 
Here and there throughout the State, rough as it is, inclement as 
its climate is, seminaries of learning of a higher kind spring up and 
prosper. In out-of-the-way corners are found the academies and the 
colleges where the young men of the State as they grow up are 
educated. Does the Senator find fault with that ? 

Is it from the spirit which has brought these things about in the 
State that he wishes to be delivered? In those colleges are taught, 
first, patriotism and veneration for the Constitution, and regard for 
all the laws; after that, the beauties that dwell in our English liter- 
ature, the classics, the mathematics, and a sober, candid, and sincere 
oratory mourned in South Carolina as one of the lost arts. Does the 
Senator from South Carolina object to the life and character that 
springs from this? 

The Senator has seen fit to read here accounts of individual crimes 
committed in the State of Maine. Does the Senator believe that that 
could not be done with every State and every people existing under 
the heavens? The difference between him and me, between his 
people and mine—and I say it with no desire to array one against the 
other, and only because I am forced into this debate—the broad, the 
fundamental difference between his people and mine is that where a 
crime occurs such as he has read, or such as he has not ventured to 
read aloud because of its foulness, my people punish those who com- 
mit the foul deeds. We have the State prison and the county jail 
for that purpose, and year by year the operation of the criminal stat- 
utes of the State of Maine goes on silently and resistlessly. There 
has been no great individual wrong committed in my State against 
the Jaws of the State that has not been dealt with and avenged by 
the Nemesis of the written and obeyed law. Can the Senator from 
South Carolina say as much for his State? 

I do not know that the Senator is able precisely to appreciate all 
the habits and ways and forms of life of a people who are steeped in 
the conviction and determination to abide by all the laws. I put the 
record of my own State in that regard against his. We were cleaved 
from the mother State fifty years ago and sat up for ourselves in the 
business of governing a State and its people. We have had our fair 
measure of prosperity since that time, and have been represented here 
and in the other body by full delegations representing the people of 
the State. 

I will not go over the names of those who have been well known, 
not only at home but all over the country, who have illustrated the 
political history of Maine. I only say that at all times and under all 
emergencies the representatives of the State of Maine, whatever party 
they may have belonged to, have always represented loyalty, patriot- 
ism, and obedience to the laws. They took their inspiration in this 
from the people who sent them here. Can the Senator from South 
Carolina say as much for his State? Is it not as well known to him 
as tome and to all men that if at any time under any emergency there 
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has been in the bevy an “ unruly sister” it has been his own State ? 
Growing up an honored and trusted citizen of South Carolina, has the 
Senator become unconsciously so impregnated with its spirit that he 
fails to appreciate the simple, law-abiding virtues of a Northern State 
like my own? 

I do not mean (and I have not had the time to produce the record) 
to go back and fully contrast the history of the two States. I do not 
need to compare the men produced by either one with the other. 
There is plenty of material. I might go back and recall every step 
that has been taken by the authorities of the Senator’s State in de- 
fiance of the General Government and of the proposition that this 
Republic is dedicated to the duty of maintaining the rights of its 
citizens wherever they may be. 1 might go back and read the “ nul- 
lification” resolution, and quote from the debates here and in the 
Senator’s own State in years gone by. I might go back to 1844 and 
cite that amazing statute of South Carolina in which it is provided 
that the colored citizen of any State found within the borders of South 
Carolina shall be arrested and held in durance. I might recite the 
story of what followed; how an eminent citizen of Massachusetts 
went to South Carolina for the purpose of testing, in our northern 
fashion, in the courts whether such astatute could be allowed to hold 
and be enforced. Everybody knows that story. Law-abiding as 
was the effort of Massachusetts in appealing to the touchstone in 
such controversies, the higher courts, it hopelessly failed. Her emi- 
nent son was driven from the State and denied the right to maintain 
his cause in the courts, 

I have said that our people are a hardy, frugal, self-denying people; 
but there has been one thing that has never failed to arouse them, the 
patriotic impulse. The Senator from South Carolina has reproached 
my colleague because he did not do his fighting in the field. I take 
to myself no shame, neither would my colleague if present, that we 
were of the many thousands and millions of loyal men in the North 
who did not need to go into the war for the suppression of the rebell- 
ion in order to insure its success. The North put not forth half its 
real strength in that great conflict; and there were duties to be per- 
formed in maintaining it as well at home as in the field; and it is no 
reproach to any man upon this floor or elsewhere that his sphere of 
duty did not place him face to face with the Senator from South Car- 
olina on the battle-field. I very well remember when the first gun 
from the Senator’s State aroused the loyal heart of the State of Maine, 
and men stepped into the ranks from every town and village and city ; 
and when their places became vacant they were filled and refilled and 
thrice filled. The Senator has seen fit to contrast my own State with 
his, and I ask him here and now whether he believes that his State 
had a better record than mine in 1861, whether the gun that sum- 
moned the loyal men from Maine or the tramp of the men from Maine 
who went forth to meet and overcome the danger which that gun 
announced represented the highest sentiment ? 

But the Senator from South Carolina says that his State has been 
ill-used since the war. Since the war was over the State of Maine 
has been represented in Congress by Senators and Representatives with 
two exceptions members of the republican party. I have been run- 
ning over the record of the delegation from the State of Maine upon 
some of the subjects-matter that have every day been coming before 
Congress; and upon one subject I find an unbroken record, the treat- 
ment of the Southern States as illustrated by legislation incorporated 
into our statutes. 

The Senator from South Carolina bewails because, as he says, the 
attack upon his section never ceases, and he charges that every speech 
that is made from this side of the Chamber is only new evidence of 
the hate that is kept up against his section. Does the Senator from 
South Carolina know of what he talks when he makes that charge ? 
I commend him to the record of my predecessors upon this floor and 
the delegation from the State of Maine in the other House for the 
last sixteen years. There was never a proposition for the readmis- 
sion of one of the rebellious States into the Union that the delega- 
tion from the State of Maine did not vote as a unit in its favor. 
Take the great and at one time absorbing question of amnesty in its 
diverse forms, and the Senator who now complains that Maine has 
had nothing but unkindness and revenge for his people will find the 
record of Maine unbroken. In my own service in the other House I 
reported and urged the most sweeping amnesty bill that was ever 
passed by the American Congress. There never has been a time 
except in one instance when an individual petition for complete 
amnesty and oblivion of political offenses has been presented in the 
other Chamber or in this that it has not received the vote of every 
Senator and Representative from the State of Maine. Let the Sen- 
ator look at the record. The years since the peace have been mainly 
years of republican ascendency; and the delegation from the State 
of Maine was in the forefront of the work of peaceful reconciliation 
and the amnesty and forgivenesss and oblivion of political offenses. 
Is not the Senator himself an instance of the kindness and justice 
and magnanimity of the delegation from the State of Maine ? 

Mr. BUTLER. Iam not making any complaint personally. I have 
been very kindly treated. Iam not making the slightest complaint; 
and I desire to say to the honorable Senator that my remarks were 
not at all addressed to anything that he had said or done personally 
or individually, or to any other individual Senator. I have nothing 
personally to complain of. 

Mr. HALE. I know the Senater.has not. Iregret very much that 
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he saw fit in his speech to make his attack upon my State and to draw 
the picture that he did of the condition of things in that State. 

Mr. BUTLER. Will the Senator permit me again to say that I 
have made no attack upon Maine? I was simply defending my own 
State from the attacks of his colleague, which I thought justified all 
that I said. I did not recite the crimes (that I knew nothing about 
until I saw them in his own press) with a view of reflecting upon 
him, but as his colleague had charged that thousands and thousands 
of crimes and assassinations and wrongs had been perpetrated in my 
State, which must indicate a low order of civilization, I simply de- 
sired to point out that if that was the criterion he himself had some- 
thing to look to at home. I made no attack upon Maine; I have a 
very great regard and respect for it ; and I desire now to say to the 
Senator from Maino that I have never complained of anything that 
he personally has said or done. I was replying to his colleague, and 
I am very sorry, as I said, that his colleague is not here. I know the 
Senator’s kindly feeling to Senators from the South, I know his lib- 
erality, and I am not complaining of him personally. 

Mr. HALE. One word as to affidavits read by the Senator upon 
what is fairly an issue here, the method of conducting elections in 
the State of Maine. The Senator has read two or three political arti- 
cles from well-known notorious partisan sheets in the State of Maine, 
one being the Eastern Argus. I leave it to him whether that is a 
piece even of political evidence. But he has followed it up by affi- 
davits or summaries of affidavits from different persons in different 
counties of the State of Maine alleging fraud and bribery touching 
the election in the State of Maine in 1879. I know something about 
that election. To begin with, as one instance that the Senator cited 
shows, the organization of the different towns and the management 
and control of the elections were almost entirely outside of the hands 
of the republican party that year; for in the year before and in the 
spring elections of 1879 what was known as the greenback movement, 
with which the democratic party of the State of Maine coalesced, 
swept the State high and dry. I have a vivid recollection of that. 
I was carried off my own feet in that disastrous election of 1878, and 
for a time the places here that had known me knew me no more. By 
that movement, as I have said, the control of the polls throughout the 
State passed largely out of the hands of the republican party. So, asin 
the case of the town of Lincoln, which the Senator from South Caro- 
lina cited, if there was any misconduct or bad behavior by the author- 
ities at the election it was at the hands of democrats or fusionists, if 
they controlled the polls, as I think they did, at that time in that 
town. 

I know something more about that election. It was a most im- 
portant, a most hotly contested election, and it was an election that 
was not settled at the polls, because it was that year that the fusion 

vernment, made up of democrats and greenbackers, boldly and 
detiantly refused to accept the results of the election, and counted 
out dozens of members of the Legislature, who had been elected at 
the polls by the people, and undertook to set up a government of 
their own—a Legislature and all the executive branches, I commend 
the Senator from South Carolina to read carefully that chapter of 
our political history where the endurance and the patience of a peo- 
ple were put to a harder strain perhaps than had ever been witnessed 
in the United States, and where, after all, the result was a peaceful 
emergence. . 

Let me tell the Senator that where these charges of bribery and 
fraud came to the public ear and were brought out to the publie 
light, they were put into the courts, for that is our fashion, and sub- 
mitted to the grand juries in order that there might be a fair test as 
to whether the charges were false or true. I telegraphed a little 
while ago to the county attorney in one of the counties where such 
charges were made, and here is the dispatch that I have just received : 

APRIL 28, 1881. 

All fusion charges of fraud in Washington County were presented by me to the 
grand jury and fully heard. The jury decided by unanimous vote that testimony 
was not sufficient to support the charges in any case. 

C. B. ROUNDS, Oounty Attorney. 

This is the way that we deal with such matters in Maine. I do 
not know who has sent to the Senator from South Carolina his batch 
of affidavits, but I think that I recognize in them a gathering up by 
a Boston partisan newspaper, which everybody in Maine knew was 

repared for the purpose of diverting attention from the colossal 
frauds of the Garcelon administration in what all know as the “count- 
ing-out” performance. 

That whole performance was gone over by a committee of the 
Legislature of Maine, of which 1 was a member, in the winter of 
1880. I shall not consume any of the time of the Senate by anything 
more than calling attention to a report made by that committee con- 
tained in this volume, (Public Documents of the State of Maine, vol- 
ume 3, page 43,) in which all the testimony is printed. The report of 
the majority is found here, and also the report of the minority repre- 
senting the party of the Senator from South Carolina, a brief report, 
which on my own motion was printed by the State with the majority 
report, and I commend the Senator’s attention to it : 

The undersigned, a minority of the committee of investigation, appointed by 
virtue of an order of the House, dated February 5, 1880, beg leave to submit the 
following brief minority report: 

Silence on part of the undersigned would be construed as an assent to all the 
Se and conclusions of the majority report, as well as in the statement of 

acts, 
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The undersigned are unwilling and unable to give their assent to all of the argu- 
ments and conciasions of such majority report, though they cannot deny that the 
recital of facts in the report is substantially in accordance with the evidence. Mr. 
Moody, of the council of Governor Garcelon, was before the committee, but he 
failed to explain the irregularities which had been proved. 

Governor Garcelon also testified at a later period in the investigation that he 
had no previous knowledge of much which has been shown by the testimony to 
need explanation. 

A letter, courteous in its language, was addressed by the clerk of the committee 
to each of the other members of Governor Garcelon’s council saying that an 
epportunity would be granted them to oe and testify. 

The undersigned regret that the members of the council have not seen fit to 
appear and explain the irregularities which seem to exist. 

he evidence being uncontradicted, the undersigned cannot make a denial of the 
facts proved by it, and can only withhold their assent to the conclusions arrived 
at by the majority of the committee. 
HENRY INGALLS, 


GEORGE F. HILL. 


The result, as everybody knows, was the establishing of the true 
Legislature and the dispossession of the fraudulent one, and a com- 
plete peace in the State. The mob to which the Senator alludes was 
no mob, and not a man’s hair was harmed in the affair. The next 
year, in a close election, if the governor and council, then being re- 
publican, had sought to take advantage even of plain legal techni- 
ealities, the democratic or fusion candidates would have been counted 
eut. The republican Legislature of Maine ignored all such techni- 
calities and declared General Plaisted, the fusion candidate for gov- 
ee elected, and he is to-day administering the government of the 

tate. 

I do not think that I need to go further in showing the record of 
the State of Maine, or in defense of the people of that State, or in 
setting forth their ways and their life. And besides, that is not the 
question before the Senate. What the men and women of Maine do 
er say has nothing to do with what is keeping us here from day to 
day. It has sometimes seemed to me as if a great many people out- 
side fail to appreciate precisely the conditions under which this dead- 
lock, so called, has been maintained. 

The Senator from South Carolina and other Senators upon that 
side are not sensitive because two or three score of officers of the 
Senate are menaced. I give them the credit for deeper, wider rea- 
sons, stronger motives than that. It is the assault made upon their 
column by the Senator from Virginia that alarms them; it is be- 
cause that assault upon their column has taken the form of a pop- 
ular election in Virginia at which all men voted or might have voted 
had they so willed. This makes the Senator from South Carolina 
and other Senators sensitive. The world knows, and Senators must 
be blind if they do not see that it has come about in these last years 
in the Southern States that a large portion of the men entitled by 
the Constitution and the laws to vote do not vote. Nobody disputes 
that. The figures that are presented from that side of the Chamber 
as well as this admit that, and yet there have been most important 
elections, elections of as vital concern to the Southern States as to 
the Northern States, and the remarkable fact has been developed that 
while year by year we at the North supposed that we had attained 
our culminating vote, it has been increased at every presidential 
election, while in the Southern States it has fallen off largely—in 
some States from 20 to 40 percent. Thisis astartling fact. We have 
oneexplanation of this; the Senators on the other side present another; 
and for more than ten years it has been the fashion for every Sena- 
ter upon that side when he rises to debate this question to deny in 
éote and by wholesale, as one Senator did the other day, that there 
had been in his State a single case of the suppression of free ballot. 

Why, Mr. President, I have been at times in a state of half stupe- 
faction listening to these denials. I have no time and have had no 
preparation to go to the record and bring up cases in detail. My 
colleague did that the other day. But, sir, if the statement that a 
free ballot has been almost everywhere in the South suppressed by 
violence and fraud be not true, all the history of congressional inves- 
tigation for the last ten years isa myth. If it be not true that the 
suffrage has been taken with rough hands and strangled in State 
after State, then the volumes of investigation conducted by the 
brightest and keenest minds in the Senate and the House are a batch 
of perjuries. If it be not true, the testimony not only of republicans 
but of old democrats like Mr. James B. Campbell, of South Carolina, 
is nothing but a tissue of lies. Should I begin that record; should 
I even exhaust the volumes that have been sent to me since I began 
speaking, should I read the sworn testimony taken in half a dozen 
States; should I take up this book at my hand and read the feeling, 
fervent, moving words of Reverdy Johnson on this subject drawn 
forth by a display of heartrending facts just as much denied then 
as has been all testimony of the kind ever since, I should only be- 

in the record. Let me read a little from the argument of the great 
awyer towhom I have just referred. He was engaged in defending 
the perpetrators of these political crimes. 

Bat Mr. Attorney-General— 

This is from Reverdy Johnson— 
has remarked, and would have you suppose, that my friend— 

His associate counsel— 


and myself are here to defend, justify, or to palliate the outrages that may have 
been perpetrated in — State by this association of Ku Klux. He makes a great 
mistake as to both of us. I have listened with unmixed horror to some of the tes- 
timony which has been brought before you. The outrages proved are shocking to 
humanity ; they admit of neither excuse or justification; they violate every obliga- 


tion which law and nature imposes upon men; they show that the parties engaged 
were brutes, insensible to the obligations of humanity and religion. The day will 
come, however, if it has not already arrived, when they will deeply lament it. Even 
if justice shall not overtake them, there is one tribunal from which there is no escape. 
It is their own judgment, that tribunal which sits in the breast of every livin 
man—that small, still voice that thrills oe the heart, the soul of the mind, 
and as it speaks gives happiness or torture—the voice of conscience, the voice of 
God. If it has not already spoken to them, in tones which have startled them to 
the enormity of their conduct, I trust, in the mercy of Heaven, that that voice will 
speak before they shall be called above to account for the transactions of this 
world; that it will so speak as to make them penitent; and that, trusting in the 
sony meen oy oe of Heaven, whose justice is dispensed with mercy, when they shall 
be brought before the bar of their great Tribunal, so to ee. that incomprehensi- 
ble Tribunal, there will be found, in the fact of their penitence or in their previous 
lives, some grounds upon which God may say PARDON. 

~ BUTLER. May I ask the honorable Senator what year that 
was 

Mr. HALE. Eighteen hundred and seventy-one. 

Mr. BUTLER. I should like to ask him who was governor of the 
State of South Carolina at that time ? 

Mr. HALE. There appears to have been very little government 
there; I do not know who was governor. 

Mr. BUTLER. I will state to the honorable Senator that one of 
his political friends was governor—Governor Scott. 

Mr. HALE. Quite likely. 

Mr. BUTLER. And the Legislature was entirely republican. 

Mr. HALE. But what had that to do with these fearful, enorm- 
ous crimes which were then denied by the wholesale, just as all such 
and later charges of violence to the colored man and the ballot are 
denied now? ‘The great democratic lawyer and statesman, Reverdy 
J eee » admitted them and I have given his eloquent protest against 
them. 

Mr. President, I wish I had the time to read the sworn testimony 
of James B. Campbell, resident in Charleston County, in the Senator’s 
own State, a lawyer of distinction, who had practiced in his profes- 
sion over forty years, who, as he says in his testimony, had been 
nothing but a democrat in his politics, and who gives an account 
of the oppression and frauds at the polling-places in Charleston in 
1878, less than three years ago. I have no doubt the Senator from 
South Carolina knows this record, I have no doubt he has read it, I 
have no doubt that he knows Mr. Campbell. He cannot believe that 
there is nothing in such testimony. 

I might take the volumes of the investigating committees which 
are loaded with recitals that shock a comnion humanity. I might 
read that pathetic, touching letter from Governor Chamberlain is- 
sued from his executive chamber at Columbia, South Carolina, July 
22, 1876, appealing to the President of the United States that the 
strong arm of the General Government should be uplifted to protect 
republican institutions in the State of South Carolina. I mightread 
the almost desp:.iring answer of the President of the United States 
who realized, because he had in vain attempted before to see that 
the laws were executed, how powerless he was before an entire domi- 
nant race who were determined that the laws should not be executed. 
Have not Senators learned that these things have passed into the 
domain not of controversy but of history. 

I have wondered how it is, by what mental process, the Senator 
from South Carolina, a cultivated man, a thoughtful man, a broad 
man, @ man who tries I have no doubt to be candid, has been able 
to build up the hardihood that denies in toto these charges. 

The newspapers, the exponents and representatives of day-by-day 
sentiment, tell the story. Somebody has handed me, while the Sen- 
ator was talking, and I have just had time to glance at it and seo 
how pertinent it is, the News and Courier, of Charleston, of Satur- 
day, April 23, 1881, in which is this article: 

y THE END AND THE MEANS. 

Senator Hampton, in his speech in the Senate on Thursday, admitted that there 
had been irregularities and fraud at elections in this State, and announced his un- 
alterable determination to try at the earliest moment to rectify the wrong that had 
been done. 

I may say here that I was interested and moved by the speech 
made by the Senator from South Carolina, [Mr. HaMPTON.] I clearly 
discovered in that speech the honest determination of a man by every 
purpose and every power at his command to correct an existing evil. 
If Senators on the other side would deal with this question in that 
manner, we should find, speedily, a different feeling at the North. 
We do not fail to realize the great difficulties besetting the Southern 
communities after the war; I have never failed to realize these diffi- 
culties. I have spoken myself plainly of the excesses of the carpet- 
bag governments in their early days, and have sympathized fully with 
the feelings of men desirous of relief; but the chosen method of re- 
lief, the invocation of violence, the determination to put down one- 
half of the voters by the strong hand, is colossal in its injustice and 
wickedness compared with the evil sought to be cured. There has 
never been any reason why the Southern States, admitting if you will 
faults in their governments after the war, should not have patiently 
gone through the method of relief by peaceful processes. 

But I read further from the News aud Courier in its comments on 
Senator HAMPTON’s speech: 

The “' irregularities,” or whatever else we please to call them were justified and 
justifiable, just as revolution or rebellion is permissible when there is no other 
escape from tyrannical government, under which neither life nor prcnety is safe. 
Itis manlier to rest on the right of revolution, whatever form it takes, than on. 


denials which do not carry convictions, and on evasions which deceive nobody 
worth deceiving. 


1881. 





Senator Hampton in his speech at Blackville on July 4, 1878, said frankly that 
if elections were to be carried by fraud the State would soon cease to be worth 
saving. What was done in 1876, in 1878, and in 1880 was necessary. Similar work 
is indispensable no longer, and the people will not put up with it. The democratic 
masses cannot be whipped or spur up to the point of taking the chances of 
Albany penitentiary. It is not right that they should, for there is not the need 
now that there was before. 

Nothing but the unalterable determination of the white people of the State to 
earry the elections, by hook or by crook, put the democratic party in position to 
prove, in practice, that, under democratic rule, the taxes would be lowered, that 
the laws would be justly administered, and that the condition of the whole people 
would rapidly improve. These are facts, not promises. 

That is democratic authority right at the Senator’s home. This is 
frankly dealing with the case. The New Orleans Times delivers 
itself after this fashion : 

It is true that some of the southern Senators, in their speeches during the de- 
bate, declared in favor of a fair ballot and a free count, but it cannot be denied 
that there is a firmly rooted conviction in the minds of a very large portion of the 
southern people that the democratic party. which contains the wealth and intelli- 
gence of the South, ought to rule, whether it has a majority of the votes or not. 
‘There is a deep-seated aversion to allowing negroes a voice in public affairs, or to 
allowing men, not natives, to acquire political prominence through the aid of negro 
votes. 

Now, sir, it is the profound belief of a very large majority of the 
northern people that the sentiments contained in these newspapers 
have been made the prevailing sentiment of the South. Senators deny 
it. They take that form of meeting the question ; and that denial 
involves a denial of the statements of fact upon which this northern 
belief rests. Itis attempted to sweep it all away by the simple decla- 
ration that none of these conditions exist, that the facts have not been 
proved, that the story of the Louisiana parishes is a lie, that the tale 
of the Shoe-string district in Mississippi is a conjuring of the imagi- 
nation, that Kemper County has never been understood, that the tis- 
suo ballots of South Carolina and the atrocities in Sumter County and 
other counties exist only in the brains of bad men who have deceived 
the people. 

Why, sir, it is as easy to blot out all the undoubted historic land- 
marks of the past as to wipe out what is the truth as demonstrated 
by scores of investigations, Denial does not help this. You may as 
well take up any piece of accepted historic testimony and deny it; 
you may as well deny the horrors of the Black Hole of Calcutta or 
the massacre of Glencoe in the fastnesses of Scotland or the ravage 
of Bulgaria as to deny that these atrocities in the South have been 
committed and have been proven. That is no wise way to deal with 
this question. I speak with unfeigned reluctance upon this subject; 
I speak, feeling that I, as a young and new Senator, have no right to 
urge older and graver and wiser Senators to change their methods ; 
but I can assure them in all sincerity, with no desire, with no ten- 
dency in my mind to inflame or exasperate, that every time these 
subjects are presented and brought before the public mind in Con- 
gress or elsewhere, the proofs of the southern methods of violence and 
iraud only leave their case in a worse condition in the northern 
mind. That mind will not brook that the suffrage shall be longer 
molested. It may as well be known that the republican party is 
dedicated to this one single proposition over and above all other 
things, and that everywhere, all over the Republic, the man who 
has a right to vote under the iaws and the Constitution at a national 
election shall be permitted, if he will, to exercise that right. This 
may assume a thousand forms; it will be a thing, it may be, to be 
fought out and settled and ended by another psa but there 
will never be abiding peace in this country until this question is set- 
tled and settled right. There will never be the peace that southern 
Senators, patriotic and enlightened and able, desire for their people 
until not only does every man have a right to cast his vote and have 
it counted, but until you have convinced the people of the North that 
that is the proposition on which you conduct your government. All 
discussion and protestation will be of no avail; all denial will go for 
naught until it is as safe and free for a man to vote in South Carolina 
as it is in Maine, in Louisiana as it is in Masssachusetts, in Mississippi 
as it is in Vermont. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I really must apologize for delaying 
the Senate; but inasmuch as the Senator from Maine [Mr. Har] 
has quoted Governor Chamberlain and has said that he has no doubt 
in the early days of the carpet-bag governments in South Carolina and 
the South generally there was some fraud and wrong, I want to have 
some quotations read from the utterances of Governor Chamberlain 
to bring it down later than the time to which he referred. I will 
therefore ask the Secretary toread from the point where I have marked 
in pencil so that it may go on record with the statement of Governor 
Chamberlain’s letter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read as requested 
by the Senator from South Carolina. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


THE CONTINGENT FUND STEAL. 


During the past six years there has been appropriated and paid for contingent 
funds the astounding sum of $376,832.74. I venture the opinion that the State 
would have received equal benefit from one-fifth of that sum, if expended with 
economy upon proper objects.—Inaugural address, 1874. 


LEGISLATIVE PLUNDER. 


Since 1868 six regnies and two special sessions of the General Assembly have 
been held. ~ The total cost of those sessions has been $2,147,430.97. The average 
cost of each regular session has been $320,405.16. The lowest cost of any regular 
sessionwas that of the regular session of 1868-’69, amounting to $169,005.79, and 
the highest cost was that of the reguJar session of 1871-’72, amounting to about 
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$617,234.10. Besides these amounts now specified there are outstanding of bills pay- 
able, issued on account of legislative expenses during the same period, $192,275.15. 
These figures render comment superfluous.— Inaugural address, 1874. 


LONG SESSIONS. 


I find the average length of the regular sessions (of the General Assembly) since 
1868 has been one hundred and five days. * * * I cannot see at present 
any reason of a public nature which can require a session of more than thirty 
days.—Inaugural address, 1874. 

INCIDENTAL GRABS. 


The average oxpenditure at each regular session, since 1268, for attachés and con- 
tingent or incidental expenses, has been about $258,424.65. If these figures do not 
teach their own lesson, then argument would be idle. Let it be borne in mind alse 
that the amounts now stated represent only the actual payments made. There 
remains a vast amount of unpaid claims in the form of legislative pay expenses, 
estimated at not less than $500,000.—Inaugural address, 1874. 


THE PRINTING RING. 


The system (of public printing) which has Ss for the past three years is 
utterly incapable of defense or excuse. The looseness of the system in theory is 
only equaled by its extravagance in practice. *~ * * Thecost of the Be cage 
and current printing from 1868 to the present time was $843,073.59. The cost of 
advertising the statutes, that is, of printing them in the newspapers for the same 
period, was $261,496.32, making a total cost to the State of $1,104,569.91. During 
the past three years the cost to the State of current and permanent printing was 
$743,933.20, and the cost of printing the laws in newspapers for the same period 
was $174,696.66, making a total cost to the State of $918,629.86.—Inaugural address, 
1874. 





NOT PAYING AS YOU GO. 


The existing deficiencies, running back to 1868, are simply enormous. The defi- 
ciencies for the fiscal year ending October 31, 1874, were $472,619.54. The deficien- 
cies for the fiscal year ending October 31, 1873, were $540,328.—Inaugural addrese, 
1874. 

cman} JUSTICES. 


Of the practical results of the trial-justice system, as heretofore administered, Z 
hear but one opinion, namely, that it is costly, ineflicient, and oppressive.—Inaugu- 
ral address, 1874. 

SUFFERING CITIZENS. 


No injury can be so great as that which we now witness in our citizens who have 
worked for the State, or lent their money on credit, and are now waiting and suffer- 
ing because the State made appropriations when she had no funds with which te 
redeem her promises.—Letter to Senate Committee, February 15, 1875. 


COUNTY RASCALITY. 


I am confident that there is not one county in thig State in which money enough 
has not been collected by taxation to pay every dollar of legitimate expense in 
se the government of the country.— Veto of Edgefield resolution, February 


THE FLOATING DEBT. 


I was persuaded that the State had the right, and that her condition demanded 
that she should postpone settlement until she could recover from the effects of a 
long course of extravagance and profligacy in the expenditure of public funds and 
the contracting of public obligations.— Veto of Bonanza bill, March 17, 1875. 


THE COVER OF VAST FRAUDS. 


That certificates for legislative expenses have been made the cover for vast frauds 
no man will dispute. They are universally regarded as the last culminating évi- 
dence of a prevailing system of corruption which has disgraced our State and 
offended the nation.— Veto of Bonanza bill, March 17, 1875. 


BROKEN PLEDGES. 


The party has ever been going into campaigns promising retrenchment and 
reform and never performing it.—Interview May 24, 1875. 


DISAPPOINTED PLUNDERERS. 

The plunderers in the last Legislature were greatly disappointed. For the first 
time in their official lives they had to go home without having made anything but 
their salaries and a little minor picking.—Interview May 24, 1875. 

THE SALE OF VOTES. : 


A very large number of the members of the South Carolina Legislature come te 
the capital for the purpose of selling their votes and making all they can out of the 
oftice.—Interview May 24, 1875. 

REFORM ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY. 

Reform, if it was not of itself right, has become absolutely necessary, or the State 

willsink. Matters cannot run for six years to come as they have for the past six 

ears. * * * From the contingent funds alone, in the past six years, there has 

n taken the astonishing sum of $376,832.74. One-fifth 6f that sum would have 
been ample; the rest ought to be put down to stealage.—Interview May 24, 1875. 


STEALING, PURE AND SIMPLE. 


The last six sessions, up to the time I was inaugurated, cost the State, under the 
head of ‘legislative expenses,” the enormous sum of $2,147,430.97. These figures, 
I may say, are unparalleled in the history of American legislation. It is stealing, 
pure and simple.—Interview May 24, 1875. 

ENORMOUS AND DISGRACEFUL FIGURES. 


The average expense of the attachés and contingencies of the South Carolina 
Legislature per session has been $258,424.65, and these enormous and disgraceful 
figures represent only the actual payments made.—Interview May 24, 1875. 

THE BIGGEST STEAL OF ALL. 

The cost of printing and advertising for six years was $1,104,569.91.* * * And 
what has the State to show for it? Absolutely nothing! For three years, 1871, 
1872, and 1873, printing and advertising cost the State * * * about one thousand 
dollars a day. And this in a State the entire taxable wealth of which is less than 
many single counties in the North.—Interview May 24, 1875. 

A FARCE AND A FRAUD. 


The duties of a trial justico here are precisely the same as the duties of justice 
of the peace in other States. Yet previous governors had appointed and commis- 
sioned over two hundred men to the important duties of this office who could not 
write or read a word of the English language. It was afarce and a fraud ; for how 
can men thus ignorant intelligently try causes, civil and criminal, brought before 
them !—Interview May 24, 1875. 

CANDID CONFESSION. 

No man will dispute that our State needs reform in near)7 every department of 

the public service.—Speech in Charleston, November 4, 1875. ~ 


PUBLIC MONEYS WASTED. 
Our public mone: 


ys are largely wasted, and that is worse even than the burden 
of taxation.—Speech in Charleston, November 4, 1875. 


A GLARING EVIL. 
Every person who looks to the State for salary or pay is now, and has been for 
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warn past, a to t such = only of what is due him as may be realized 
m taxes which are due , with a certainty that he will at best receive only a 
part. In the case of £3 institutions the evils are still greater.— Veto of the 
supply bill, November 23, 1875. 
A TRAVESTY. 

What a travesty it is to see men filling the office of school commissioner, to pass 
wpon © qua: cations Of schoo. achers, when ey can barely wri elr own 
thi lificati f school teach hen th barel, ite thei 

names.—Speech February 2, 1876. 
BLACK THURSDAY. 


The conspiracy (for the election of Moses and Whipper) ‘geen to have been 
carefully concocted. ‘The color line, the party line, and the line of antagonism, to 
my astonishment, all were af drawn. * * * Ilook upon their election as 
a horrible disaster. * * * ‘This calamity is infinitely greater, in my judgment, 
than any which has yet fallen upon this State, or I might add, upon any part of the 
South.—Interview December 19, 1875. 

CIVILIZATION IN PERIL. 


The civilization of the Puritan and the Cavalier, of the Roundhead and the Hu- 
guenot, is in peril. Courage, determination, union, victory, must be our watch- 
words. The grim Puritans never quailed under threat or blow. Let their sons 
now imitate their example.—Telegram to New England Society of Charleston, De- 
cember 22, 1875. 

A THRILL OF HORROR. 

Their election (i. e., of Whipper and Moses) has sent a thrill of horror through- 
out = State. It has split the republicans in twain.—Letter to Senator Morton, June 
13, 1876. 

THE DOOM OF RADICALISM. 

No party can rule this State that supports Whipper and Moses. * There 
is but one way to save the republican party in South Carolina, and that way is to 
unload Moses and Whipper, and all who go with them. * * * Neither the Ad- 


* * 
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Jones of Nevada, Platt of Conn., Sherman, Voorhees, 
Kellogg, Platt of N. Y., Slater, Walker, 
Lamar, Plumb, Teller, Willioms. 
McDill, Rollins, Vance, 

McPherson, Saunders, Van Wyck, 

Maxey, Sewell, Vest, 


‘ So the Senate refused to proceed to the consideration of executive 
usiness. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question recurs on the motion 
of the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. HARRIS] to indefinitely postpone 
the resolution of the Senator from Massachusetts, [Mr. DAWES. } 

WESTERN JUDICIAL DISTRICT OF VIRGINIA. 

Mr. MAHONE. Mr. President, I desire to submit a resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Virginia submits 
a resolution, which will be reported for information. 

The Secretary read the resolution, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Attorney-General be directed to transmit to the Senate a copy 
of the answer of Hon. John F. Lewis, United States marshal for the western dis- 
trictof Virginia, to the report of C. C. Lancaster, acting special agent of the Treas- 
ury Department. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. What disposition does the Senator 
from Virginia ask in respect to the resolution ? 

Mr. MAHONE. I ask that the resolution be adopted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to considering the 
resolution at this time? The Chair hears no objection. The ques- 


ministration at Washington, with all its appliances, civil and military, nor all the | tion is, Shall the resolution be agreed to. 


denunciations of the world heaped upon me can save the republican party here 
from overwhelming defeat during this year, unless we can persuade the people of 
this State that such things as these judicial elections will be undone, and never by 
possibility be repeated.—Letter to Senator Morton, June 13, 1876. 

In Mr. Chamberlain’s own words, the people read the horrible tale of the extrav- 
agance, fraud, and profligacy which have “ dis our State and offended the 
nation.” Out of the mouth of its chosen chief isthe party judged. When Gov- 
ernor Chamberlain spoke and wrote the burning phrases that now come back to 
plague him he was fighting with might and main the roguish crew who now, for 
the second time, surround and support him. They are the men who “go with 
Moses and Whipper.” They are the conspirators who planned and carried out the 
horrible work of Black Thursday. They are the band who go to Columbia to sell 
their votes and who revel in legislative plunder. The party cannot ‘unload them,” 
for they are “the party,” now that Mr. Chamberlain consents to lead them. And 
upon st a we invoke the doom that Governor Chamberlain foresaw ; ‘‘ the 
overwhelming defeat during this year” that he predicted. 

Mr. BUTLER. Imove that the Senate now proceed to the consid- 
eration of executive business, and ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered,and the Secretary proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. ANTHONY, (when his name was called.) I am paired to-day 
with the Senator from Georgia, [ Mr. iad 

Mr. BUTLER, (when his name was called.) I am paired with the 
Senator from Pennsylvania, [Mr. geernogge 3 

Mr. COCKRELL, (when his name was called.) Iam paired with 
the Senator from Maine, [Mr. FrYE,] whose absence will continue 
for some days. If he were here, I should vote “yea.” 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia, (when his name was called.) I am 
paired with the Senator from Iowa, [Mr. ALLISON. ] 

Mr. FARLEY, (when his name was called.) I am paired with the 
Senator from New York, [Mr. Piatt.] If he were here, I should vote 
“ yea. ‘ 

Mr. KELLOGG, (when his name was called.) I am paired with 
the Senator from Illinois, [Mr. Davis.] If he were present, I should 
vote “ nay.” 

Mr. SHERMAN, (when Mr. LAMAr’s name was called.) Iam paired 
on this vote with the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. LAMAR] unless 
my vote should be necessary to make a quorum. 

Mr. McDILL, (when his name was called.) I am paired on this 
question with the Senator from Maryland, [Mr. GoRMaN.] If he 
were here, I should vote “nay.” 

Mr. ROLLINS, (when his name was called.) I am paired with the 
Senator from Indiana, [Mr. VOORHEES. } 

Mr. SAUNDERS, (when his name was called.) I am paired with 
the Senator from Kentucky, [Mr. WitiaMs.] As he is not here I 
shall net announce the pair again to-day. 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. RANSOM. I desire to say that my colleague [Mr. VANCE] and 
the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. VAN Wyck] are paired. 

Mr. PLUMB. On this question I am paired with the Senator from 
Missouri, [Mr. Vest. ] 

The result was announced—yeas 19, nays 20; as follows: 


YEAS—19. 
Bayard, Coke, Jackson, Pendleton, 
Beck, George, Johnston, Pugh, 
Brown, Groome, Jonas, Ransom, 
Call, — Jones of Florida, Saulsbury 
Camden, Harris, Morgan, 

NAYS—20. 
Blair, Dawes, Hawley, Mahone, 
Burnside, Edgerton, Hoar, Miller, 
Cameron of Wis., Ferry, Ingalls, Mitchell, 
Conger, Hale, Logan, Morrill, 
Conkling, Harrison, McMillan, Sawyer. 

ABSENT—37 

Allison, Cockrell, Fair, Gorman, 
Anthony, Davis of Illinois, Farley, Grover, 
Butler, Davisof W.Va, Frye, Hill of Colorado, 
Cameron of Pa., Kdmunds, Garland Hill of Georgia, 








The resolution was agreed to. 

ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY. 

Mr. DAWES. Mr. President, I move that the Senate do now ad- 
journ until twelve o’clock on Monday next. 

Mr. FARLEY. I ask for the yeas and nays on that motion. 

oa and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. FARLEY, (when his name was ek I am paired with the 
Senator from New York, [Mr. Piatr.] If he were here, I should 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. McDILL, (when his name was ealled.) I am paired with the 
Senator from Maryland, [Mr. GORMAN. } 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I am paired on political questions with the Sen- 
ator from Georgia, [Mr. Hitu.] Although this is simply a motion to 
adjourn, I judge from the responses that it has assumed a political 
aspect, and therefore I do not vote. 

. KELLOGG. Ivote for the purpose of making a quoram. I 
vote “ yea.” 

Mr. ROLLINS. I reserved the right to vote if there was no quo- 
rum. Is there a quorum ? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair thinks not. 

Mr. ROLLINS. I vote “ yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 22, nays 17; as follows: 


YEAS—22. 
Blair, Edgerton, In; > Mitchell, 
Burnside, Ferry, Kellogg, Morrill, 
Cameron of Wis., Hale, n, Rollins, 
nee: Harrison, MeMillan, Sawyer. 
Conkling, Hawley, Mahone, 
Dawes, Hoar, Miller, 

NAYS—17. 
Bayard, Coke, Jackson, Ransom, 
Beck, George, Jonas, Saalsbury. 
Brown, Groome, Morgan, 
Call, Hampton, Pendleton, 
Camden, Harris, Pugh, 

ABSENT—37. 

Allison, Frye, MeDill, Teller, 
Anthony, Garland, McPherson, ‘Vanoa, 
Butler, Gorman, Maxey, Van Wyck, 
Cameron of Pa., Grover, Platt of Conn., Vest, 
Cockrell, Hill of Colorado, Platt of N. ¥., Voorhees, 
Davis of Illinois, Hill of Georgia, Plumb, Walker, 
Davis of W.Va., Johnston, Saunders, Williams. 
Edmunds, Jones of Florida, Sewell, 
Fair, Jones of Nevada, Sherman, 
Farley, Lamar, Slater, 


So the motion was agreed to; and (at four o’clock and twominutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until Monday next. 


MonpDAy, May 2, 1881. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. J. J. BULLocK, D. D. 
The Journal of the proceedings of Thursday last was read and 
approved. ° 
OFFICERS OF THE SENATE. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate the 


unfinished business of the last day’s session, being the resolution of the 


Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Dawes] providing for the election 
of certain officers of the Senate, the pending question being on the 
motion of the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. HARRIS} to postpone the 


1881. 


resolution indefinitely, upon which motion the yeas and nays have 
been ordered. 

Mr. FARLEY. Mr. President, before making the motion which I 
am about to make, I desire to state that the Senate has now been in 
session for nearly two months; and the records of the Senate will 
show that the democratic side of the Chamber have been endeavoring 
to proceed to the consideration of the business for which we have been 
called together. If reports are true as to what is on our Secretary’s 
desk, and if we are to know what we see go there daily, there is a 
very large number of appointments now pending and awaiting con- 
sideration. Treaties are before this body for either rejection or rati- 
fication. The other side of the Chamber have universally from the 
commencement of this session retarded the progress of the business 
for which the Senate has been convened. 

I again ask that Senators consider the appeals that are daily being 
made from different portions of the country. From my own State 
men of both parties and citizens irrespective of party are appealing 
to the Senate to consider important matters in which the people of 
that State are directly interested. Petition after petition, recommen- 
dation after recommendation is daily coming from the public press 
of California asking for the consideration of the Chinese treaties. In 
one of the papers published a few days ago I observed a statement 
that I had been the means of retarding the consideration of the Chinese 
treaties before the Senate. The records of the Senate contradict that 
statement, and the records are better evidence than—— 

Mr. DAWES. I call the Senator to order. Whatever the records 
of the Senate touching any unratified treaty may show, it is a matter 
upon which the Senator cannot comment in open session. 

Mr. FARLEY. I am not, as I understand the rules, violating any 
of the rules of the Senate. I am not stating what took place in ex- 
ecutive session ; I am not stating what will take place in executive 


session. 

Mr. DAWES. In order that the Senator may understand to what 
I alluded, I will state that it was this remark: he said that he had 
seen in the public prints a statement that he had been the cause of 
delay in the ratification of the Chinese treaties, and that the records 
of the Senate would show the contrary. Whatever has been done 
with an unratified treaty, whether it has been delayed or otherwise, 
has been done in executive session ; and whatever the records of the 
Senate may show pertaining to any unratified treaty, they are the 
records of executive session. Whether the Senator has been the cause 
of the delay in the confirmation of any treaty or not, relates to what 
the Senate has done in executive session; and What the records of 
the Senate will show, whether in confirmation or in contradiction of 
his present assertion, they will show, and show only, what is done 
in executive session. Therefore any statement of the Senator that 
he has done or omitted to do anything touching an unratified treaty, 
or any statement of the Senator of what the records of the Senate 
will show as to what he has done in that regard, are statements of 
what must have transpired in executive session and nowhere else. 

Mr. FARLEY. Still, sir, I do not conceive that I was outside of 
the rules of the Senate in making the statement which I did make. 
I said papers had alleged so and so. I have not referred or attempted 
to refer to anything that occurred in executive session, I have not 
intimated in any way what took place in executive session; I have 
no right to do so. 

Mr. DAWES. What does the Senator mean, then, when he says that 
he has not done anything to delay action upon an unratified treaty ? 

Mr. FARLEY. The Senator will permit me to get through with my 
remarks, unless I am out of order. 

: bee VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from California will proceed 
in order. 

Mr. DAWES. Does the President of the Senate rule that the Sen- 
ator from California has a right to comment on what must have trans- 
pired in executive session ? 

Mr. FARLEY. I am not commenting on what transpired in exec- 

«ative session. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair does not understand that the 
Senator is commenting on proceedings in executive session. 

Mr. FARLEY. It is my misfortune whenever I attempt to say any- 
thing, no matter how brief my remarks may be, to be generally in- 
terrupted by my distinguished friend the Senator from Massachusetts. 
I have no right to state what occurred in executive session. I can 
state what did not occur in executive session, and violate no rule 
governing the consideration of executive business. I say that this 
side of the Chamber for nearly two months have enlewtdeel, day after 
day, to get into executive session to consider the public business 
which has been referred to the Senate for consideration. A part of 
that public business is the consideration of treaties. It is a public 
fact that there are treaties pending before the Senate, and among 
those most notable are the Chinese treaties. 

I have gone further. I have stated on the floor of the Senate and 
asked that side of the Chamber even to go into executive session and 
consider those treaties, and then if they desired to keep up this con- 
test for the mere election of a few officers, they could return to their 
fight and continue it, but that has been refused by the republican 
aide of the Chamber continuously. 

I notice in the papers this morning that even my colleague, [Mr. 
MILLER,] who acts with the republicans on the other side of the 
Chamber, is appealed to by the people of California to consider these 
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questions. So far as this side of the Chamber is concerned there are 
no appeals made tous. Why? Because the records and every day’s 
Journal show the fact that we are persistently endeavoring to get 
into executive session to consider the business for which we have 
been called together; but it seems that the republican side of the 
Chamber deem the election of my friend, Mr. Gorham, as Secretary of 
the Senate of more importance than the consideration of the Chinese 
— or any other business of the Senate. Such the records will 
show. 

I see daily in the newspapers that from eight hundred to a thousand 
Chinamen are semi-monthly arriving in the city of San Francisco. 
One ship with nine hundred Chinamen, in quarantine to-day, has 
brought in the small-pox and the other evils from that country that 
come with this population. It is lying to-day in the harbor of San 
Francisco. I do not say what action will be taken upon the Chinese 
treaties; but our people are protesting against the neglect, the ap- 
parent neglect, on the part of the Senate, and for that neglect the 
republican party is responsible. 

I hope that the Senate will consider this matter and proceed to the 
consideration of executive business without any further delay. The 
mere election of a Secretary of the Senate is not demanded by any of 
the necessities of the Senate. We have already a Secretary ; we have 
a full organization. If the election of Mr. Gorham as Secretary of 
the Senate is of more importance than preventing this influx of a pop- 
ulation on the Pacific coast that is destroying the best interests of 
the State, driving the laboring classes of the people out of it and 
starving them, then I say continue your efforts in that direction and 
be responsible for the result. We are not responsible on this side. 
We have — the proper course for nearly two months, and yet the 
solid vote of that side of the Chamber has been against the consid- 
eration of this question. 

Mr. President, I now move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of executive business. 

Mr. DAWES. Will the Senator withdraw the motion for a mo- 
ment, that I may make a few remarks? 

Mr. FARLEY. I dislike to refuse anything of that kind, but I can 
hardly give way. 

Mr. DAWES. The Senator will have an opportunity to renew the 
motion, of course, when I am through. 

Mr. FARLEY. Will you renew it? 

Mr. DAWES. I will not renew it. 
for a moment ? 

Mr. FARLEY. Certainly I may renew it. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Senators will address the Chair. 

Mr. DAWES. The Senator of course knows that I cannot renew 
it; the Senator will not take that as any offensive remark. 

Mr. FARLEY. I withdraw the motion. 

Mr. DAWES. I was about to say, Mr. President, that whatever 
may be the ruling of the Chair in reference to the latitude in which 
other Senators may indulge in discussing in open Senate subjects 
that: the rules require to be considered only in executive session, and 
whatever may be its ruling as to the propriety of any Senator in- 
dulging in remarks about his own course in executive session, I shall 
endeavor to conform to what has always seemed to me to be the an- 
cient custom of the Senate, and discuss in open session only those 
subjects which belong to an open session. I will say that whatever 
anxiety there may be on the part of any Senator to go into executive 
session for the consideration of executive business of any character, 
that Senator is not more anxious than I am for the reaching of that 
end, and whatever appeals he may make to the record of the last two 
months will disclose that he and those who act with him have been 
solely responsible for any delay in going into executive session. That 
Senator will find the records to show that he and those associated 
with him have resorted to every device known to parliamentary law 
to prevent the transaction of the business of the Senate—— 

Mr. FARLEY. Will the Senator allow me to ask him one ques- 
tion? 

Mr. DAWES. In one minute. In that business of the Senate is 
included and inseparably with it is connected all that pertains to the 
transaction of executive business. Now I will yield to the Senator. 

Mr. FARLEY. I simply rose for the purpose of asking the Senator 
a question, and that is, has not this side of the Chamber proposed 
time and again to go into executive session for the purpose of con- 
sidering executive business, and saying to our friends on that side of 
the Chamber “ after considering the important matters for considera- 
tion in executive session you can return to open sessions and carry on 
your contest for the election of these officers?” I ask the Senator if 
that — has not been made by myself three or four different 
times 

Mr. DAWES. If the Senator and those who act with him will stop 
making dilatory motions for one hour to-day—— 

Mr. FARLEY. That is not answering my question. 

Mr. DAWES. For one hour to-day, this second day of May in the 
year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and eighty-one, at one 
o’clock this afternoon, he will be gratified, and we can go into execu- 
tive session and transact the whole business that exists in executive 
session, without any allusion in open session to business the discussion 
of the merits of which belongs to executive session. 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. Will the Senator allow me to ask him @ 
question ? 


Will you withdraw the motion 
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Mr. DAWES. In a moment. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Massachusetts 
consent to being interrupted ? 

Mr. DAWES. The moment I get well on and half finish a sentence, 
I am interrupted by one or two of my friends. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Massachusetts declines 
to yield the floor. 

Mr. DAWES. Sir, it is because the Senator and his associates know 
that the resort to the motions they make is to prevent the transaction 
of the business of the Senate and is to prevent arriving at that point 
which can be arrived at in half an hour, that he makes them. He 
knows the shortest way to reach anything in executive session just 
as well as the wisest man in the Senate, and that is himself. He 
knows and those who act with him know that they can accomplish 
that which they affect now to consider to be the all-absorbing ques- 
tion, in the shortest possible way known to parliamentary law, if 
they will resort to it. Whatever is of special interest to the distin- 
guished Senator from California in executive session or anywhere 
else, might have been long since disposed of. After it was submitted 
in January he and his party had a commanding majority of ten in 
this body for two long months, and it was in their power to have 
finished it up. If any evil has resulted from delay, if anybody is 
hurt, if anybody’s wings have been broken and he is seeking to repair 
damages, he may lay it at his own door and not at the door of the 
republican party, who here and now tell you that all that he and his 
associates have done in the way of postponement to their damage on 
the Pacific coast or anywhere else in two long months while they 
had command, can be repaired instantly in half an hour if they will 
stop dilatory motions. Coming here in the name of a motion to go 
into executive session 

Mr. FARLEY. Will the Senator allow me to interrupt him? 

Mr. DAWES. In a minute. 

Mr. FARLEY. I have as a rule invariably yielded to the Senator 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. DAWES. I beg the Senator’s pardon; I do not wish to keep 
him waiting. 

Mr. FARLEY. The Senator has a very happy faculty, however, 
when he is asked to yield, of continuing to say he is not through 
with his sentence, and then he goes on to make about twenty or thirty 
other sentences before he gives way. 

Mr. DAWES. Very well; I will yield. 

Mr. FARLEY. It will not do for the Senator from Massachusetts 
to say that the democratic party have had it in their power to act 
upon this question. I am not at liberty to state what took place in 
reference to the Chinese treaties in executive session. The Senator 
from Massachusetts had no right to refer to the action of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations two months ago upon that question. 
In addition to that, the Senator from Massachusetts knows very well 
that for the last few days of the last session, when the democratic 
party had the power in the Senate, his side of the Chamber refused 
to go into executive session to consider executive business. So all 
of this talk in trying to shirk the responsibility from the party to 
whom it justly belongs will not be satisfactory to the people of my 
coast. 

In addition to that, I say that both parties in the State of Cali- 
fornia to-day are protesting against the action of the Senate in pro- 
longing the business, and they are protesting against the very men 
whom you have nominated here for the offices. Both sides of the 
question are discussed there by the public prints. There is not a 
republican newspaper of prominence in the State but denounces the 
action of the Senate and denounces the proposition to elect Mr. Gor- 
ham and Mr. Riddleberger officers of this body. The leading repub- 
lican papers of that State do it—the Sacramento Union, the Argonaut, 
the Spirit of the Times, all the leading papers, and they are every one 
republican papers. The leading papers of the State denounce it and 
say that we should proceed to the consideration of business here, and 
yet the Senator gets up and thinks that this statement of his will be 
a sort of amelioration to the people of that State. He is mistaken 
in the character of the people who live in California. 

I demand to-day, at least I ask, that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of the treaties for the reasons that I have stated; and I 
say that the republican party cannot escape the responsibility of the 
evils that have befallen our people if those evils have been brought 
about by reason of non-action on the a of your side of the Chamber. 

Mr. DAWES. The Senator complained of an impatience on my 
part for giving him an opportunity to put an interrogatory. The 
Senate can understand the difference between a willingness to let a 
Senator put an interrogatory and to let a Senator insist upon making 
a speech when I am making one. 

The Senator says deliberately, and in just as plain terms as he can 
without violating the rules of the Senate, what is the trouble with 
him. There has come to be an impatience upon the Pacific coast 
that he is trying to parry here. There has come to be an outcry on 
the Pacific coast that there are hundreds and thousands of Chinese 
coming to that shore under unrestricted treaty stipulations, which 
must be stopped ; and yet the Senator stands. here and tells the peo- 
ple of California that rather than have a democratic Secretary of 
the Senate displaced he will let them come and bring all the evils 
they please. He knows that so far as any prospective restrictions 
are concerned, he could stop the influx in an hour if he did not care 
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more for a democratic Secretary of the Senate than he does for all 
the Chinese on the Pacific coast, for all the outcry against Chinese 
emigration upon that coast, and for all his desire to ameliorate the 
condition of his people. -Sir, he will have to answer to his people for 
choosing between a democratic Secretary of the Senate and such 
treaty stipulations as he desires. He will have to answer that. He 
will have to answer their question: “Why did you not elect as the 
Senate desired the Secretary it pleased, and then go to the consid- 
eration of those treaty matters which are of such vital interest to 
us?” He will have to answer, why he chose to cling to a democratic 
Secretary of the Senate and let all the evils of Chinese immigra- 
tion roll over his State. That is one question he will have to answer, 
and the other question he will have to answer is this: ‘‘ When for 
two long months you had the power, when there was no question of 
whether a democratic Secretary of the Senate should continue in 
power or not, when there was nothing in the way, why did you not 
secure for us on the Pacific coast that which is dearest to us and that 
which is of more consequence to us as we understand it than the ques- 
tion of all the officers of the Senate of the United States?” This is 
the language that will come up to him when he goes back to his 
constituents. ‘‘Doyou understand that when you had the power for 
two long months you did your duty by not raising your voice for action 
in the Senate of the United States upon that which is of such conse- 
quence to us? Do you understand that afterward you got up in the 
Senate of the United States in open session time and again and told 
us and the country that you would stand by a democratic Secretary 
of the Senate till the crack of doom, whatever might be the conse- 
quence to us on the Pacific coast; and that you have indulged in 
dilatory motions and have made half of them yourself, when you have 
been told by the Senate that if you would forego them one-half hour 
you could have all the action desired by and most dear tous?” These 
are questions that the Senator will not answer; and now at this late 
hour, coming in at the death, coming in at the last chance, he utters 
this dying malediction upon the Senate itself, when he has had it in 
his power to have accomplished all long since. 

Mr. FARLEY. I asked the honorable Senator from Massachusetts 
a short time ago to answer a question. 

Mr. DAWES. The Senator-—— 

Mr. FARLEY. I am not going to give way for him to answer 
it now, because if he gets the floor he may probably keep us until 
day after to-morrow; but I will repeat the question I asked him to 
answer. The Senator speaks of coming in at this dying hour. I do 
not know who is going to die—whether that side of the Chamber 
intends to be clothed in mourning or not. 

Mr. DAWES. One would suppose you had a painful consciousness 
of that truth. 

Mr. FARLEY. If I had I should certainly keep it to myself. I do 
not think I should make it public so that my friends would mourn 
in advance. 

Mr. DAWES. There is nothing so good for the soul as confession. 

Mr. FARLEY. The question I asked the honorable Senator was 
whether I had not time and again—not at the last dying moment but 
time and again since we have been in session here for the last two 
months—made the proposition over and over again to go into execu- 
tive session for the purpose of considering executive business, and 
among the business to be considered were the Chinese treaties? ‘Time 
and — I put the question to the Senators whether they would not 
even do that and then come back and go on with the contest which 
they were making, if they wished to continue it. 

I have a very great regard for my republican friends in California. 
I have a very large uumber of republican friends in that State and 
they are almost universally protesting against the election of the 
gentleman named by you as Secretary of the Senate. The repub- 
lican party of California through its press is protesting against the 
election of Mr. Gorham as Secretary of the Senate, against whom I 
have ae tosay. Yet that side of the Ghamber knowing these 

rotests, as I suppose they do, from their own party in that State, 

ave kept back the business which we should have considered, and 
for the sole purpose of carrying out the programme which they laid 
down for themselves, to elect officers of the Senate who were not de- 
manded by the exigencies of the time or by any necessity whatever 
pertaining to the Senate. Now I think that the republican party on 
that side of the Chamber have come to their senses, and the dyiug 
that my friend from Massachusetts has referred to, over whom the 
mourning will have to take place, will be on that side of the Cham- 
ber, not on this. 

Mr. DAWES. I may not quite have done the Senator justice when 
I said that he had deliberately chosen between his attachment to a 
democratic Secretary of the Senate and a desire to do for the people 
of Califorria that which they thought was nearest to their interest. 
The Senator qualifies it now and says it is not only attachment tu a 
democratic Secretary but it is hatred of a republican candidate also. 
I accept that, and I tell the Senator that I will help him make clear 
his statement to-day to the people of California. 

Mr. FARLEY. We have heard the same statement from that side 
of the Chamber for the last two months. 

Mr. DAWES. I do not see that that gives the Senator any occa- 
sion to interrupt my remark. He has stated that he has auother 
reason besides his desire to keep a democratic Secretary in the Senate, 
and that is the opposition among republicans and others in Ca):iornia 
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to the candidate of the republicans. Therefore, I say that he has 
deliberately chosen and now here in open Senate has avowed what 
has been behind him since last January, and that is not only a de- 
termination that there shall continue a democratic Secretary of the 
Senate, but also with it hatred of a republican candidate. 


Mr. FARLEY. The Senator will allow me one moment. I have 
not said that there was any ill-feeling or any hatred on m pert to- 
ward the candidate of the republican party for Secretary of the Sen- 


ate. I have not said that, and the honorable Senator I hope will put 
me right on that proposition. Ihave not said that the object of 
Senators on this side of the Chamber was to keep a democratic Secre- 
tary of the Senate. I have said that we were opposed to the proceed - 
ings that the other side had taken to change the officers of the Sen- 
ate; that was all. I have not mentioned the words “democratic 
Secretary” at all. I referred to the feeling of the people on the Pa- 
cific coast because I get information in reference to that question 
every day and from the leading newspapers of the republican party 
of my State. 

Mr. DAWES. Now, Mr. President, I did not mean to say that the 
Senator had any personal hostility to the republican candidate. It 
was a political hostility ; it was a political hatred I spoke of. We 
are talking here of the political relations of the two sides of this 
Chamber, and not of any personal animosities. I hope they do not 
exist. They do not exist on my part, and, so far as I know, they do 
not exist on the other part. It is a great political conflict that we 
are engaged in, and the Senator says that two things have operated 
upon his mind, and I do not intend to let him go from it, nor do I in- 
tend to be so unkind as to refuse him what aid I have to make it clear 
to the people of California why it is since last January they have 
been crying out for what seemed to them so vital. The period is di- 
vided into two parts. In one of them the Senator and his friends 
had absolute control, but for reasons satisfactory to them not asingle 
Senator touched his harp or piped his lute in behalf of that great 
plan which is to bring salvation to California—not one of them, not 
one of them. The next is this session when the Senate determined 
that it would proceed to the election of a republican officer as Secre- 
tary of the Senate. It is suggested to me to put this interrogatory 
to the Senator: whether in open session the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations in the last Congress did not at the per- 
sonal request of the Senator himself postpone a motion to go into 
executive session ? 

Mr. FARLEY. As the question has been asked of me—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Harris in the chair.) Does the 
Senator from Massachusetts yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. DAWES. Certainly. 

Mr. FARLEY. I am entirely ready to answer the question. As to 
what took place in open session the records of the Senate will show. 
The Senator says that this side of the Chamber have had since last 
January to consider the Chinese treaties. It is true that some time 
in February, believe, the Committee on Foreign Relations did re- 
port the treaties back to the Senate; but from that time until the 
close of that session opposition from that side of the Chamber was 
made to going into executive session. I have no recollection—if I 
did the records will show it—— 

Mr. DAWES. I did not mean to say—— 

Mr. FARLEY. One moment; [I shall adopt some little of your tac- 
tics. I have norecollection of asking the Senator who reported those 
treaties to postpone moving to gointo executive session. I may have 
done so. If I did in open session the RxecoRD will show that fact. 
I am not positive about it; I am not prepared to answer. If I did, 
however, it was for the purpose of giving myself and the Senators 
from the Pacific coast and others with whom I consulted an oppor- 
tunity to examine the treaties more fully than we had then done. 

I now say that the Senator from Massachusetts will not be able to 
escape the judgment of the people of California in reference to this 
matter. There is a widespread public opinion there that the honor- 
able Senator from Massachusetts and his colleague and other Senators 
on that side of the Chamber are opposed to interfering with the im- 
migration of Chinese to the Pacific coast. Whether that is true or 
not, time will develop; but I say that in place of the position that 
he has assumed for this side of the Chamber, he will not escape it 
before the people. The people there will not believe that there is a 
democrat or republican from the Pacific coast but what is in favor 
of considering this question. The republicans and democrats are 
united on that coast in opposition to Chinese immigration; but on 
this side of the mountains unfortunately they do not believe all their 
allies entertain the same opinion that they do on this important ques- 
tion; and this proceeding of yours for two months past in preventing 
the consideration of these treaties will have its effect with both par- 
ties on that coast. I care not how often the Senator from 
chusetts may say that it is for the purpose of making a democratic 
Secretary of the Senate that this side of the Chamber has retarded 
action upon matters pending before the Senate. That will not (in Cal- 
ifornia parlance) take with those people; they will not believe it 
because the records show differently. 

But the Senator has a happy faculty of putting wordsin the mouth 
of a Senator that he never uttered. I say that we have endeavored 
time and again to secure the consideration of this business, and you 
have prevented it, and I proposed even a compromise, not a bargain 
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and sale, not a geesiaen, but a compromise, to consider these treaties 
and then come back into open Senate and go on with your little con- 
test about making two or three officers of the Senate, and you refused 
that. I appealed to my colleague on one occasion to even come out 
from among you on that question, knowing the sentiments of that 
people, and act with us on this side, and get into executive session, 
— then come back and continue your fight for the officers if youso 
esire. 









Mr. DAWES. The Senator has not answered yet whether he made 
that request—— 
Mr. FARLEY. I have made the only answer I could make. 


Mr. DAWES. Of thechairman of the committee to postpone making 
the motion to go into executive session. The Senator says if he did 
it in open session the records willshow it. Whether he did it in open 
session or privately Ido not know. It is known to everybody that 
the democratic chairman of the Committee on Foreign Relations jus- 
tified his dilatory course during the last session to those anxious on 
this side for action on the matter to which the Senator has referred 
by the statement which I have made. Whether he made it in open 
session or made it otherwise I do not know. 

But what, Mr. President, I want to call the attention of the Sen- 
ator to is the vain attempt to satisfy the people of California that 
whatever merit there may be in the Chinese treaties they will be in- 
debted to the democratic party for. Why, Mr. President, who made 
the treaties? To which party are the ple of California indebted 
for whatever merit there may be in them? To whom are they in- 
debted for the fact that they are not the supreme law of the land 
to-day? Those two things are quite enough for the Senator from 
California to occupy his mind about until that day shall come when 
he and his party prefer action upon those treaties to their adherence 
to a democratic Secretary of the Senate. 

Sir, the Senator gets off by talking about some happy faculty that 
this poor unfortunate individual has. Why, sir, if - had half the 
happy faculties which the Senators on the other side have done him 
the honor to clothe him with, he would be a considerable person. Sir, 
I have but one faculty at this time, and that is to go straight to the ' 
business of this Senate, close to the door of which the Senator from 
California knows lies first that which he assumes here before the pub- 
lic he is so anxious to attain. He knows that he has spent in tryin 
to induce the Senate to entertain one more dilatory motion time enoug 
to bring him and his party where they cannot escape action upon 
that matter dear to his people which his side of the Senate have pre- 
vented them from reaching since last January. He knows that he 
spent—— 

Mr. FARLEY. Will the Senator allow me? 

Mr. DAWES. Inone moment. Let me repeat my remark, so that 
the Senator will know what it is. He knows that this happy faculty 
to which he alludes begins and ends with a dedication to the business 
of the Senate, to its order of business as the Senate shall have deter- 
mined it, and he knows that he has — this morning more time in 
inducing the Senate to entertain a dilatory motion than all the time 
necessary to bring him and his reluctant side of the Senate where 
they would be compelled to say “ yea” or “ — upon a matter which 
his coast deems vital, but which they cannot have because since last 
January for some reason or other he and his associates have delayed 
or prevented action upon it. 

Mr. FARLEY. Mr. President, I do not intend to continue this. I 
am perfectly willing, so far as I am individually concerned, and so 
far as the democratic party is concerned, to let what the honorable 
Senator from Massachusetts may put upon the Recorp and what I 
may say or do be submitted to the pa of California and to the 
people of the entire Pacific coast. I will take my chances on what 
the Senators from Massachusetts may say, and what I have said or 
may say, with those le. The Senator has universally avoided 
the question that I as him; but the fact remains that I have from 
the commencement of this extraordinary session endeavored to get 
into executive session, and that I have even proposed, as I said a mo- 
ment ago, to compromise with the Senators on that side and asked 
them to renew their fight after coming out of executive session in re- 
gard to their officers. The reasons which I assigned were that these 
treaties were important to our people and that it was necessary to 
have them considered. As to the effort to go back to last January, 
the records of the last session of the Senate will show that for the 
last two weeks of the session, or nearly that length of time, the re- 
publican party resisted going into executive session, and the honor- 
able Senator from Massachusetts himself was one who refused on one 
occasion all night, from early one day until the following morning, 
to gointo executive session if he was present on the floor of the Sen- 
ate. At all events that side refused to vote and kept us fro going 
into executive session to consider the executive business, among which 
were these treaties. 

I heard the honorable Senator say that at this time we were en- 
deavoring to shirk the responsibility. Oh, Mr. President, that will 
not succeed with the people of my State. They know that Senators 
on this floor, both republicans and democrats, have their views upon 
the question of Chinese ay ey and they know that my hon- 
quate colleague and myself do not differ in sentiment in reference 
to this important issue which our people are most interested in. They 
know that fact; and yet my colleague has been tied up, I do not 
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know by what means. I remember a few months ago whenever any 
little matter was brought up in the Senate by Judge Thurman or any 
gentleman who came in from what was supposed to be a consulta- 
tion, that the word “caucus” was rung from the other side of the 
Chamber day after day. Now I do not know that any caucus or any 
consultation or any other binding influence has been brought to 
bear upon my colleague who I know is in accord with me on this 
question. I know that he and I are agreed upon the matter at issue. 
I do not know what influences have prevailed with him and others 
who agree with us in regard to that matter in keeping this business 
back and preventing the consideration of it in executive sessions of 
the Senate. 

I have nothing to say about caucus. I believe that a party caucus 
is right as a rule for members of a party ; but it was a word that was 
upon the tongue of many Senators on that side of the Chamber for 
the last year—“caucus programme,” “caucus arrangement,” on this 
side was the constant complaint. Now, at this session, each State of 
this Union has been held up to public scorn and contempt by a re- 
view of its past acts. By your conduct you have kept the Govern- 
ment of the United States in a turmoil. Each State has been re- 
viewed to show that this great Nation with a big N has many bad 
parts in it,and you are holding them up before the public to show 
that this nation is a corrupt nation, corrupt in South Carolina, cor- 
rupt in all the Southern States, corrupt in Massachusetts, corrupt in 
Maine. Such things have been presented here before the people ; they 
are matters of record; they go to the world and will be received as 
proof that this is a corruptcountry. Why? Because these Senators 
criminate and recriminate upon those questions and hold up to the 
country at large that this is a nation of corruption, if you please to 
call it a nation. 

Now, Mr. President, for the sake of some other Senators who desire 
to speak, I shall take my seat, having said all I desire to say on the 
subject. I will simply add that the position of the Senator from 
Massachusetts and my own I am perfectly willing to have submitted 
to the people of my State. My position on the question is well 
known; and notwithstanding all that the Senator from Massachu- 
setts may say, or all that any Senator, or all the Senators on that 
side of the Chamber may say, the people of the State that I have the 
honor of representing in — will not believe that any act of mine 
has had the effect or has had a tendency toward retarding the con- 
sideration of this important subject. 

Mr. BECK. Mr. President, I am tempted to say a word only be- 
cause of the great desire expressed by the Senator from Massachu- 
setts that the happy faculty might be given him to do something 
which, he seems to think, if he could do, would make him a great 
man; the happy faculty he so much desires in my judgment would 
be to enable him to look straight at questions as they really are. He 
has been charged, wnjustly I know, with a certain obliquity of mental 
vision which he has developed painfully to-day in his intense desire 
to impress upon the people of the country that a motion to proceed 
to the consideration of executive business is a dilatory motion, and 
that our earnest desire to do what the President has called us to- 
gether to do is trifling with the public business. Now, if he would 
only look at the facts as they exist, and as the people of the country 
see them, and as they will surely recognize them, he will come up to 
the full measure of what he indicates is all that is lacking to make 
him, as I hope he will be some of these days, a truly great man. 

The amazing spectacle was presented to the American people at the 
last session of Congress, and is repeated now, of the opposition, the 
democratic a being one-half the Senate to-day, in the undisputed 
majority till March 4, standing up to and sustaining in all just meas- 
ures a republican administration, the last one even, which was ob- 
tained as we thought by unfair means, as well as the present one which 
we admit was fairly elected, doing all that they asked us to do, and 
all the opposition to the proposed measures necessary for the public 
interest coming from their own party and political friends, who, while 
professing friendship, are refusing to give even a decent support to 
the men or the measures proposed by the administration they have 
placed in power and charged with public duties. 

Loox at the facts developed at the opening of this session. When 
the President sent his Cabinet to a democratic Senate we confirmed 
it at once. When he sent us the nomination of any officer whose 
appointment he deemed necessary for the good of the public service 
we did not hesitate, but confirmed it at once, having as you all know 
a democratic majority of four or five at that time; never halting, 
never hesitating when the public good was said to require prompt 
action. When gentlemen on the other side said they desired to have 
the committees placed in their own hands in order to transact prop- 
erly the public business, and filibustered for two weeks under the 
lead of the distinguished Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CAMERON] 
to obtain them, we said, “All right; take them and go on with the 
public business.” When they obtained them, what then? You said, 
**No, we will not proceed with the public business, our professions 
notwithstanding. We have determined not to do so till we change 
the officers of the Senate ”—a thing never done before in an executive 
session except once under peculiar circumstances—“ you must allow 
us to turn out all the officers we have now and reorganize the Senate 
with such officials as we shall indicate.” For what? The Senator 
from Pennsylvania with his usual boldness came to the front and 
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told us that far beyond anything connected with these officers was 
the result sought, namely, to turn over the State of Virginia to a new 
organization, known as readjusters or repudiators, call them what 
you will, which had been denounced by the leaders of the last admin- 
istration as enemies of the honor and integrity of the country. Its 
distinguished Secretary of the Treasury, now in his seat in the Sen- 
ate, dismissed or threatened to dismiss peremptorily all men con- 
nected with his Department in Virginia if they dared connect them- 
selves with that organization. And yet that had to be done before 
public business could be considered. The far-reaching effect of that 
scheme has been developed on this floor to be to turn Virginia over 
to what are called the readjusters, to elect a supreme court which 
will decide the Riddleberger bill to be constitutional and send a Sen- 
ator here accepting those views, which are ruinous to the integrity and 
prosperity of Virginia, in the place of my honorable friend, [Mr. 
JOHNSTON.] These things cannot be done with my consent, as I have 
repeatedly stated on this floor. 

Twenty-one good reasons were given the other day by the Senator 
from South Carolina, [Mr. BUTLER,] at least he thought them good, 
and I believe the country will think many if not all of them are, all 
of them showing that the present struggle reached far beyond the 
officers of the Senate and advising the country why we will not allow 
you to proceed with that arrangement. We have so stated in every 
variety of form, and have assumed the responsibility over and over 
again; but we have always said we will proceed with the public 
business, and why have we not gone on with it? J will tell you—you 
may think it impudent, but that is not important—I will tell these 
peoplo in the galleries who are here anxiously listening and wondering 
at the so-called dead-lock that they might as well go home. You 
have never dared go into executive session because of the same per- 
sonal divisions and quarrels among yourselves that embarrassed the 
last administration and now embarrass this. Important nominations 
are before you that you never have dared to face. Why not ask the 
Senator from Minnesota or the Senator from Virginia, who avow that 
they are responsible for two of your nominations, Riddleberger put 
forward if not nominated by Mr. MAHONE, and Mr. Johnson named 
by Mr. McMILLAN. If you go into executive session and some impor- 
tant nominations that I could name, but will not, come up and either 
of those gentlemen votes against one of those nominations there will 
be no more patronage awarded to them from the Administration. If 
they vote for them then the stalwart, anti-administration republicans 
who are opposing these important nominations will see to it that 
none of the men they want to place in power shall ever hold the 
places you promised to give them, and if you lose either of these 
Senators your so-called ‘“ constitutional majority” is gone; hence 
you have never dared to face these responsibilities and embarrass- 
ments. 

Therefore it is that a caucus committee of seven has been ap- 
pointed—a council of safety, as I have heard it called on this floor— 
a body of men unknown to the Constitution and laws, dictating to 
and imposing upon the consciences of members. We have all heard 
it denounced by your leaders when we were in power and have heard 
it ding-donged in every variety of expression as anti-republican and 
dangerous to liberty, when we never used it as you are doing. Now 
your organ in this city has announced that you are going into execu- 
tive session, so carefully guarding your action that you will allow no 
controverted nomination to be considered or voted upon; that the 
democrats are not to be allowed to take any part in confirming or 
rejecting nominations when you get there; that you have resolved to 
decide in secret council who shall be allowed to come before the Sen- 
ate and who shall not, and we shall be required to sit with our arms 
folded. Although there are thirty-eight of us, as many as there are of 
you, (assuming Mr. MAHONE as being one of you,) you will settle 
these matters among yourselves to the extent that you dare, and 
determine the extent that you dare not, admitting that all objected 
to by any great man in the party shall go over, hoping, I suppose, to 
heal the breach among yourselves between now and the first Monday 
in December. 

Yet we are now told that the country is to be advised and im- 
pressed with the fact that the democratic party is acting improperly, 
though it has sustained this Administration without asking any fa- 
vors from it. So faras I know no man on the democratic side has 
asked any favors; not a single democrat has been nominated, and I 
hope not one will be. The democratic party, constituting one-half of 
the Senate, has sustained this Administration with a fairness, with 
an honesty of purpose unexampled,in order to carry on the public 
business in such manner as your Administration may think it ought 
to be carried on, more fairly, more honestly, more earnestly than any 
opposition ever did support any administration before under any- 
thing like similar circumstances. 

And yet gentlemen on the other side, the professed friends of the 
Administration, the men who are obtaining for their friends all the 
offices, the men who have only to go to the 
a wish in order to have it 
ing or are to hold all the 


nae and express 
atified, the men whose friends are hold- 
igh places, dare not, although we invite 
them every day, proceed to the consideration and confirmation of 


their own no tions, but allow all the business of the country to 
unconsidered and pretend that they cannot do it because of our 
Gilatory motions. They hope to hoodwink the country by the clamor 
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that we will not allow them to disorganize and reorganize the Senate 
in order to hold on to some ono or more Senators without whose votes 
they cannot get along and retain their so-called majority. 

The people of the country understand all these things, and no 
amount of sophistry can shut their eyes to them. It seems to me 
that in spite of the best aid that was ever given to an Administration 
by an opposition, that Administration is either overwhelmed by su- 
perior forces opposing it in the Senate, or because it has not the cour- 
age to carry out its own purposes, or because it has not friends on 
its own side who have confidence in it, that for two months all the 
business of the country has been delayed. Gentlemen, you are making 
a most miserable exhibit of weakness or cowardice, call it what you 
like, if you are in fact friends of the Administration you pretend to 
support. If in two months it can be so humiliated, in two years no- 
body will have a decent respect for it. 

There is not to-day, I understand, ‘a marshal in the District of Co- 
lumbia. There are in all the States many vacancies in important 
offices ; there are many important positions where the President hon- 
estly believes other men ought to be in power, so that the public busi- 
ness should be faithfully carried on, notably so in the Post-Office 
Department. All that we have ever asked on this side is that he shall 
name men who are honest, competent, and faithful, and he shall, so 
far as we are concerned, have the men he desires, and shall be held 
responsible for their conduct when they are placedin power. Yet the 
Senator from Massachusetts cannot see any propriety in our action in 
regard to any of these things. He sees nothing in all we do but obsta- 
cles to going into executive session, and yet he desires above all things 
that some happy faculty might be given him in order to enable him 
tosee them. Ihave endeavored to show him in a very plain way that 
all he has to do is to look straight at the obvious facts and not seek 
to avoid them, because his caucus has ordered him to shut his eyes ; 
not to seek to devise means and devices whereby he shall becloud his 
naturally fine intellect by trying to make the people believe that 
there is any other question behind all this. We would have had no 
dead-lock, if that is what you like to call it, but for your own trou- 
bles ; you all know it, and the people in the galleries and in the coun- 
try may as well understand it. That is all I desire to say. 

Mr. DAWES. Mr. President, there is much that I admire in this 
combination of Senators to prevent the Senate from ruling itself. 
While combined together for this common purpose of defying the 
will of the Senate itself, it has nevertheless in its methods resorted 
to a system which, in some respects, commands my admiration. Each 
Senator has assigned him his particular part to play. Although 
combined together, as I say, to prevent the Senate from controlling 
itself, each Senator has his part to play. The distinguished Senator 
from Tennessee, now occupying the chair, [ Mr. S,] performs his 
with a clearness and precision, and with an alertness that never fail 
to win my admiration. The Senator, with a dilatory motion upon 
his tongue, will get up and announce to the public his anxiety to pro- 
ceed at this moment not only to the consideration of the public busi- 
ness but to that particular part of the public business that he wants 
to perform first whether or no, and rather than have that particular 
part performed whether or no, although his desire to proceed to the 
public business, and that particular kind of public business absorbs 
every other thought, he winds up by moving to postpone the further 
consideration of all business till the first Monday in December. 

The distinguished Senator from Kentucky, [Mr. Beck, ] however— 
whose appearance Jed me to make this remark—has assigned to him 
the réle of telling us that we are trying to do what we dare not do. 
He has communicated, if there was any foundation for it, more infor- 
mation to our side of the Chamber about what we were doing than 
any one of us ever dreamed of during the various sessions of this Sen- 
ate for the last two months. He has announced this morning that 
an ecumenical council exists here. He has told us over and over 


again, as his contribution to this fight, that we dare not go into ex- 


ecutive session. He has told us that we see a great gulf before us, 
and every Senator on this side for the first time begins to look to see 
if he can discover where it is, and startles back at the novel announce- 
ment that there is a great gulf before the Senate itself, the constitu- 
tional majority of this y, that it dare not approach. This is all 
news to us. Why, sir, if the Senator was one of the correspondents 
of newspapers that illumine some ee of this gallery at all times 
of day, not to say night, he would have been discharged long ago 
for misleading the readers of the public press, for letting his specula- 
tions run away with him. I admire asmart correspondent of a news- 
paper who can invent something that he can defy the world to con- 
tradict. During Mr. Buchanan’s administration there was one that 
occurs to me now who, short of anything else tosay, perfectly barren 
of any real ideas in his head, sat down deliberately at his table and 
announced that there was an actual physical fight this afternoon in 
Mr. Buchanan’s Cabinet, and one man (naming him) got knocked down. 
The whole press of the country in a day or two came out telling him 
he was a liar, there was not a word of truth in it; but he announced 
in his paper, and I commend it to the Senator from Kentucky, that 
until Mr. Buchanan came out over his own signature and declared 
that there had not been any fight in his Cabinet he would never take 
it back, and he went down into history as the star performer in that 

rofession. He is éclipsed entirely by my distinguished friend from 

entucky. No inventor of the age can hold place with my distin- 
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guished friend from Kentucky in his announcement that the Senate 
itself insists upon determining for itself its own course of proceeding 
because the Senate sees a great gulf beforeit that the moment it does 
proceed it will fall into! 

Sir, when I thought there was a time that I could set the Senator 
right, when I thought there was a time that he was seeking after 
truth and was really desirous of knowing what was the truth, I told 
him in all kindness that I would give him an opportunity to demon- 
strate whether there was any truth in it in five minutes if he would 
let the Senate proceed to business, and he said he would not do it. 
He would rather live and die in his delusion than to be convinced of 
his error by proceeding to public business. 

That is all I have to say to all that my distinguished friend from 
Kentucky has said. 

Mr. BECK. One further suggestion, as I am giving you informa- 
tion. After one of the most earnest struggles to prolong this session 
a couple of weeks longer you will not have a quorum, and I believe 
you will succeed by the effort you are making in disclosing that 


fact. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Mr. President, I have taken very little part in 
the discussion that has taken place on this floor during the present 
session, and I should say nothing this morning except for the repeti- 
tion by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. DawEs] of what has 
been repeatedly stated in debate, that the democratic side of this 
Chamber is responsible for the delay in proceeding to the duty for 
which we were called together by the late President of the United 
States. I should perhaps not have taken the trouble to reply to the 
remarks of the Senator from Massachusetts on that point if he had 
been the only Senator who had given utterance to such an opinion, 
because the Senator from Massachusetts has so repeatedly made that 
assertion upon this floor that, in my judgment, it has ceased to have 
any effect either in the Senate or in the country. He, however, but 
repeats and reiterates what has been stated by other Senators, that 
the delay in proceeding to the consideration of executive business 
— the result of the action of the democratic Senators in this Cham- 

r. 
Now, sir, acomplete refutation of all such charges is found upon 
the records of the Senate. We have more than seventy-five times 
invited the other side of the Chamber to proceed to the considera- 
tion of executive business, and the yeas and nays will disclose the 
fact that they have persistently, I had almost said obstinately, re- 
fused to consider the business for which this session was called. 
Yet in the face of that record it is repeated again this morning that 
the fault of the delay attaches to this side of the Chamber. 

Let us look at the facts fora moment. We were called here nearly 
two months ago by the proclamation of the late President to consider 
such subjects and such matters as might be submitted to us by the 
incoming Administration. At that time we were in the majority in 
this Chamber; we hada clear and undisputed majority, and oe 
immediately to proceed to organize the committees of the Senate so 
that the business sent to us by the Executive might be considered. 
Yet we were resisted; we were delayed by dilatory motions made by 
the other side for nearly two weeks until they supposed, by the aid 
of the vote of the Senator from Virginia, [Mr. MAHONE, ] they were 
able to organize the Senate. 

The moment it became apparent that the other side of the Cham- 
ber by the aid of the Vice-President would appoint the committees of 
this body, we permitted such organization in order that the public 
business might not be delayed. If we had deemed it proper, as we 
might very well have done, to have resisted the organization of the 
committees by the republicans, we shonld have been justified before 
the country, because there was no majority on the other side of the 
Chamber, and without the intervention of the Vice-President, who is 
not a member of this body in the proper acceptation of the term, 
there could have been no organization of the committees of this body 
by the republican side of the Chamber. But we were not factious, 
and we voluntarily put ourselves and them in a position where they 
could avail themselves of the vote of the Vice-President to appoint 
the committees of this body, and the committees of the Senate to-day 
are the appointees of the Vice-President, because there were thirty- 
eight members on this side of the Chamber voting against thirty- 
eight members on the other side in reference to the committees, and 
but for the intervention of the Vice-President you would have had 
no committees. We might have resisted that; we might have re- 
sisted meeting the question as to the committees, and prevented the 
interposition of the Vice-President at all in the appointment; but 
instead of doing that, in order that the public business might pro- 
ceed, we voluntarily placed the Senate in such a position that the 
republican side of the Chamber could take advantage of the vote of 
the Vice-President and obtain the committees of this body. 

We had hoped that when the committees were 4 gaomam the re- 
publican members of the Senate would proceed to the consideration 
of executive business; but what was our surprise when, after cau- 
cusing on the subject, the republican members of this body came for- 
ward with the proposition now pending before the Senate to proceed 
to the election of officers, accompanied by other resolutions to elect 
Mr. Riddleberger Sergeant-at-Arms and Mr. Gorham as Secretary of 
the Senate. I have no doubt that the republican side of the Chamber 
expected us to antagonize feebly this proposition. Doubtless they 
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were acting under the impression that we had been so acquiescent in 
reference to the committees of the body, we would forego our objections, 
however strong they might be, to the fe geo of new officers of 
this body and allow them to appoint Mr. Riddleberger and Mr. Gor- 
ham. Ihave no doubt they were very much surprised when they found 
a unity of purpose and a unity of action on the part of the democrats 
of the Senate in resistance to their programme for the change of the 
officers of this body. Ishall hereafter, if I think it necessary, assign 
some reasons for our action; but I am now calling attention to what 
we have done in order that the public business might be proceeded 
with. 

This resolution has led to six weeks’ debate. The republican side 
of the Chamber, in order to justify their alliance with the readjuster 
party of Virginia, in order to justify the aid and comfort which they 
are giving to repudiation in this land, have seen proper to lead off 
in assaults upon the people of the Southern States, and to continue 
that line of discussion for nearly two months. The Senator from 
Massachusetts and his colleague opened these assaults upon the 
Southern States in order to justify their own alliance with the read- 
justers and with repudiation. They recklessly charge all manner of 
crimes against the people of the South. They charge them with the 
repudiation of their honest debts; they charge the people of the 
‘South with preventing free and fair elections ; they charge them with 
the commission of crimes and outrages upon the negro population 
of that country, and they have revamped all the old storiesthat have 
been exploded years and years ago, and brought them into this Senate 
in order to justify their own act in allying themselves with repudia- 
tion and readjustment. 

Now, Mr. President, I will not follow republican Senators into that 
field of discussion. For one I am willing that the past shall bury its 
dead, and that all those allegations of outrage and of wrong which 
for political purposes, and for ore purposes alone, have been re- 
peated in every campaign, shall be hushed intosilence. I have none 
of the instincts of the jackal that preys upon the graves of the dead 
and exhumes and gnaws the bones that have been buried for years. 
I will not follow them into that field of debate, nor engage in crim- 
ination and recrimination against the States of this Union. The 
highest duty of patriotism and of statesmanship demands that what- 
ever of animosity and bitterness was engendered by the war should 
cease. We are but one people; we have a common destiny, and every 
part of this country is interested, and deeply interested in that which 
affects other parts of the country ; and I say to the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts, and to other Senators on the other side of this Chamber, 
that they cannot traduce the people of the Southern States or inflict 
injury and distress upon that portion of the country without commit- 
ting a crime against the whole country. The States of this Union are 
inseparable in interest and destiny. 

In fortune and in name we're bound 
With firmer links than steel, 

And neither can be safe nor sound 
But in the other's weal. 


‘Why, then, should our republican friends seek by this line of discus- 
sion to malign and injure any portion of this land? Do they not 
know that the injury they inflict must be shared by every other sec- 
tion of the country? Ido not hesitate to say that the claims of pa- 
triotism forbid it. I do not hesitate to say that wise statesmanship 
forbids this continual aggressive assault upon the Southern States in 
order to produce political partisan effect. I shall not follow in such 
discussion, but I propose to answer very briefly and succinctly the 
charge which has been preferred against this side of the House that 
we are responsible for the delay in proceeding to executive business. 

The Senator from Massachusetts who has charge of this resolution 
has persistently kept it before the Senate refusing to go into execu- 
tive session in order to consider questions which were brought to our 
attention by the President, and, as I again repeat, the yea-and-nay 
votes of this Senate disclose the fact that for at least seventy-five times 
during the last two months that side of the Chamber has refused to 
consider the executive business sent to us by the President. Why, sir, 
you have on your table nominations for foreign ministers, for con- 
suls to foreign ports, for judges upon the Supreme Court bench and 
other judicial positions, for collectors of revenue throughout the coun- 
try, for governors of Territories, for marshals, for postmasters, for 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, and I understand that the gentle- 
man who has been named for Commissioner of Indian Affairs is to- 
day actually performing the duties, not as Commissioner, but he 
accepted by arrangement a clerkship in the office in order that he 
~—_ enter upon the discharge of the duties of the Commissioner of 

ian Affairs, all because the other side of this Chamber refuses to 
take up the messages of the President and to give them a respectful 
consideration. 

Now, the excuse for not doing this is that we are resisting the reso- 
lution to appoint a Secretary and a Sergeant-at-Arms and some other 
officers. Republican Senators make that the excuse for refusing to 
go into executive session. In the first place, I reply that there is no 
necessity for an election of officers, because we already have a Secre- 
tary, a competent Secretary; we already have a Sergeant-at-Arms, 
an executive clerk, and all the officers that they propose to elect ; 
and we have men who, by the judgment of the republican members 

«of the Senate, are fully.competent to perform the duties of the posi- 
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tions to which they have been assigned. There is therefore no neces- 
sity for proceeding to the election of these officers. 

Again I reply that it is contrary to precedent, that there never has 
been but one instance in the history of the Senate when at an execu- 
tive session the officers of the Senate were changed. That, I believe, 
was in 1853, when a change became necessary because of the supposed 
disqualification of one of the officers, and the Senate went into an 
election in order to get clear of one officer of the Senate that was sup- 
posed to be incompetent from his habits to perform his duties and - 
elected, as I understand, all the old employés except the man whom 
they did not desire to continue. I do not know whether that is the 
fact, but such is my information. e 

Because we object to the election of Mr. Riddleberger and Mr. Gor- 
ham it is asserted that we resist the will of the majority. Now, 
suppose we do, have we not a right under the rules of the Senate? 
ea ne we were found in resistance to the will of the majority of 
the Senate, while we keep within the rules of the Senate are we not 
justified in such resistance? Is there any statute of the land that we 
violate? Is there any constitutional provision that we violate? Is 
there any rule of the Senate that we violate by this motion that we 
make to go into executive session? Certainly, the other side of this 
Chamber, while they may contend that we resist the will of the ma- 
jority, will not say that we have done it without keeping strictly 
within the purview of the rules of this body. 

But now, Mr. President, I want to say once for all, I want to say it 
in the hearing of the other side of this Chamber, that I deny that the 
republican side of this Chamber has a majority of this body. Weare 
equally divided, and there isno republican majority in this Chamber 
to-day, and never has been since the session began. How is the Sen- 
ate composed? The Constitution determines who constitute the Sen- 
ate. The Constitution provides that the Senate shall be composed of 
two Senators from each State, chosen by the Legislature thereof. That 
is the constitutional declaration as to the composition of the Senate ; 
and now, sir, have we not an equal number of democratic Senators 
with you? How, then, can you affirm that you have “a constitutional 
majority?” You have no majority; you have but an equal number 
of votes. It is true that in a certain contingency, in the case of an 
equal division of the vote—a tie upon legislative questions—the Con- 
stitution invests the presiding officer of this body, the Vice-President 
of the United States, with the power to determine the question by 
castin g his vote; but until that contingency arises, until the tie vote 
is reached in the Senate, there is no power in the Vice-President to 
cast any vote, and he has no more power over any question submitted 
to the Senate than the smallest page upon this floor. Your complain: 
is, gentlemen, that we on this side will not put you in a position 
where you may avail yourselves of the casting vote of the Vice-Pres- 
ident. You have no right to complain of anything else. You have no 
numerical majority, but you are complaining that this side of the 
Chamber will not put you in a position where you can avail your- 
selves of the vote of the Vice-President. Well, now, sir, should we 
put ourselves in that ee on a question of this character simply 
to gratify you? We know that your Vice-President would vote your 
behest ; we know that to his vote you are not entitled until the con- 
tingency arises when he may vote, and we are perfectly ener in 
so conducting ourselves that you shall not avail yourselves of the 
vote of the Vice-President upon this question. 

In making such a demand upon us you ask what you would not 
concede if the Vice-President was a democrat, and you must pardon 
us for refusing to concede to you an advantage to which you are not 
entitled. 

We did put ourselves in that position in reference to the commit- 
tees of the body. We did so because the appointment of committees 
was absolutely necessary in order that the public business might be 
proceeded with ; but it must not be inferred because in a contingency 
of that kind we placed the Senate in a position where the Vice- 
President might vote that we are going to do that on other ques- 
tions where it is not essential to the performance of the public busi- 
ness. 

In reference to that vote of the Vice-President in the appointment 
of committees I entertained the opinion then, and I entertain it still, 
that the Vice-President had no right to cast that vote and to appoint 
the committees. I know I differ from other gentlemen on this side 
of the Chamber, as perhaps I do with gentlemen on the other side ; 
but I hold now and repeat that in everything which pertains to the 
status of members of this body, the assignment of the duties of 
members of this body, the Vice-President has no more power than one 
of the pages upon this floor. . 

Would it not be monstrous to assert that the Vice-President may 
determine the status of any member of this body by assigning him 
without leave of the Senate to duty on a particular committee? The 
Constitution never contemplated that the Vice-President should cast 
any vote whatever on a matter affecting the status and services of 
Senators. Iam not unaware that Mr. Fillmore when Vice-President, 
in reference to an officer of the body, did give a casting vote; but 
that was in the case of an officer of the Senate not a member of the 
body, and in that case Mr. Fillmore doubted his right to cast the vote 
and would not cast it except by direction or consent of the Senate, 
and that was in the case of a chaplain, a gentleman to come here and 
say prayers for the Senate inthe morning. And yet upon a question 
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of that character, totally distinct from the appointment of the com- 
mittees of this body, Vice-President Fillmore refused, and did not 
exercise the right to give a casting vote until he had submitted the 
question to the Senate. The question was then not discussed fully, 
but opinions were expressed that he had a right to vote, and subse- 
quently when no objection was made he cast a vote for chaplain ; but 
it is a very distinct and different question from the appointment of 
committees of this body. The appointment of the committees of this 
body determines the status of members of the body; it assigns them 
to the duty they must perform as members of this body, and I am sure 
a fair construction of that provision of the Constitution which author- 
izes the Vice-President in the case of a tie to vote does not extend to 
a question of that character so vitally affecting the status and services 
of the members of this body. 

But it is not my purpose to argue that question. It must not be 
inferred, however, because we yielded in that case and permitted the 
Vice-President, in order that the public business might be proceeded 
with, to give his casting vote, that in a case of this kind where there 
is no necessity pressing upon the Senate we are to yield our rights 
and place the other side of the Chamber in a position where it may 
avail itself of the casting vote of the Vice-President ; we do not in- 
tend todo it. We have rights on this floor; we are your equals in 
numbers and supposed to be your peers in other respects, and we do 
not intend that you shall have the advantage of the vote of the Vice- 
President in reference to the appointment of officers of this body 
objectionable to us. 

the charge that we are resisting the will of the majority is 
wholly without foundation; it is unjustified in every aspect of the 
case, and the only complaint the other side can make of us is that 
we will not place ourselves in a position where they can avail them- 
selves of the vote of the Vice-President to give them advantages to 
which they are not entitled. 

We have heard it repeatedly from various Senators on the other 
side of the Chamber that we are resisting the Senate, that we are re- 
sisting the will of the majority of the Senate, when the facts of the 
case are that we are your equals in numbers and that we do not re- 
sist any constitutional majority whatever, and simply refuse to grant 
you the advantages of which you desire to avail yourselves by the 
aid of the Vice-President. 

Mr. MORRILL. Will the Senator from Delaware allow me to ask 
him a question ? 

Mr.SAULSBURY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MORRILL. When the Senator says they are our equals in 
number, does he include the Senator from Illinois, [Mr. Davis, ] now 
absent, who has voted with us steadily on this question of the offi- 
cers of the Senate, giving our side, the republican side of the Senate, 
thirty-nine to thirty-seven on the other side? 

Mr. SAULSBURY. The Senator from Vermont never was more 
mistaken in his life; the Senator from Illinois has never voted for 
Mr. Riddleberger or for your resolution to proceed with the elec- 


tion, 

Mr. MORRILL. On every question except on going into executive 
session he is with us. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I beg the Senator’s pardon; the Senator from 
Illinois is paired with one of your members on this very question to- 
day, as I understand, on going into executivesession. He is ready to 
go into executive session at all times, anxious to go in, and not aid- 
ing you in the passage of this resolution. 

Mr. MORRILL. The Senator from Delaware cannot have forgot- 
ten that the Senator from Illinois made a speech setting forth his 
platform, that the republicans having obtained the committees it 
was due to them that they should have the officers. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I remember the speech.of the Senator from 
Illinois, and I remember the votes given by the Senator from Lllinois 
while he was here, I remember the manly stand which he took in 
the Senate. While he was not a democrat, having been elected by 
democrats, he proclaimed in open Senate that he felt bound to cast 
his vote with the democrats because he had received the appoint- 
ment of Senator from democratic members of the Legislature of Illi- 
nois. Sir, that Senator raised himself in the estimation of the country 
when he proclaimed his purpose to be true to the trust confided in him, 
and after having done so, he manfully declined to receive an appoint- 
2 at our hands as chairman of the highest committee of this 

ody. 

So, then, I say this charge is wholly without foundation, yet it has 
been repeated time and again, and we have been held up before the 
country as resisting the will of the majority of this body. Why, sir, 
the people of this country are notfools. They understand throughout 
the length and breadth of this land this whole question as well as we 
understand it; they know full well that we are but exercising our 
rights, an equal number of democrats on this side of the Chamber 
opposing the same number of republicans on the other side of the 
Chamber. 

But, sir, we have not only been charged with resisting the will of 
the majority, but it has been proclaimed and the charge has been 
made against the democratic members of the Senate that their action 
is revolutionary ; we have been held up to the country as acting in 
a revolutionary manner, I believe it remained for the ingenuity of 
the Senator from Ohio [ Mr, SHzRMAN] to proclaim that we were revo- 
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lutionists. I think he was the first Senator on this floor who an- 
nounced to the country that the democratic members of this body 
were engaged in a revolutionary pocaneding. Since he made that 
announcement it has been reiterated by others on the other side of 
the Chamber. Coming from so high an authority as the Senator from 
Ohio, if the people of this country did not understand the true posi- 
tion of affairs in the Senate, it might carry with it some weight; but 
the people understand this question just as well as we understand it,. 
and I say to the Senator from Ohio, though he stands high in the 
country, though he has had long service in the Senate of the United 
States, though he has been at the head of one of the most important 
executive offices in the country, though his name has been mentioned 
in connection with the mane executive office in this land, his charge 
against the democracy of being revolutionists, of being engaged in 
revolutionary proceedings, will do himself more harm, infinitely more 
harm, than it will do this side of the Chamber. The opinions of the 
Senator are not always correct, however high he may stand in the 
estimation of his countrymen. 

He has had long service in this body, and the records of the Senate 
will disclose that on important questions the Senator from Ohio has 
sometimes been mistaken as well as the rest of us. I remember a few 
years ago, when he was Secretary of the Treasury, when the bill for 
the remonetizing of silver was before the Senate, that Senator lent 
his influence in opposition to that bill, gave discouragement to the 
passage of that bill, and predicted that its passage would have the 
effect to banish gold from this land; but history tells a different tale. 
The predictions of the Senator from Ohio have not been realized ; the 
country has prospered, and the gold from foreign lands has flown into. 
our coffers, and did so while he was Secretary of the Treasury, refut- 
ing his predictions and proving his judgment even upon a financial 
measure at fault. 

Further back in the history of the Senate, when he was chairman 
of the Committee on Finance, I remember the anxiety and zeal with 
which he pressed the are of the greenbacks which his party 
in 1869, I think, promised the country; and his theory for the re- 
demption of greenbacks was not to pay them in gold but to. convert 
them into interest-bearing bonds at either 4 per cent, or 3.65 per cent. 
interest. That was his modeof financiering. He has the reputation 
of being a great financier ; heis doubtless entitled to it; but then the 
reaten minds upon some questions may be mistaken, as the Senator 

tom Ohio was on that occasion. His proposition was to convert a 
non-interest-bearing debt into an interest-paying security. That 
might have been well for tho banks and other holders of the currency 
of the country; but it would have been sad for the people of this. 
country, already burdened by taxation, to have had their taxes in- 
cre by the financial policy of the Senator from Ohio. 

The Senator also has a political record as well as a finaneial record, 
and that political record is not a guarantee that his assertions now 
and charges that we are revolutionists and engaged in revolutionary 
proceedings are correct. The Senator was one of “ the visiting states- 
men” who went down to New Orleans in 1876. When he came back 
he indorsed fully the action of that returning board as being fair and 
legitimate; and yet the people of this country from that day to this 
have believed and known that no greater fraud was ever committed 
upon the elective franchise than was committed in Louisiana. The 
Senator from Ohio came back indorsing the action of that returning 
board and indorsing the character of the men who composed it. He 
declared on the floor of the Senate that Madison Wells was the peer 
and equal of any Senator on this floor; and yet the records of the 
Senate, a report made by one of the Senators from Massachusetts, 
declare the fact that Madison Wells made an affidavit charging 
fraud in one of the parishes in the State of Louisiana when the evi- 
dence proved that he was not in the parish at the time of the elec- 
tion and had not been for some time previous nor for some time after- 
ward, 

The Senator from Ohio gave his indorsement to the character of 
Wells and Anderson and the work of the returning board of Louisi- 
ana, and this fact shows that his judgment in reference to the action. 
of this side of the Chamber should be taken with the allowance usu- 
ally awarded to the opinions of fallible men. 

t remember, tov, in order to justify his approval of the doings of 
the returning board, that he held up in horror and with pathetic aj)- 
peals the wrongs that had been done to Eliza Pinkston ; and yet tlie 
records of the Senate, an investigation made by a committee of the 
Senate, disclose the fact that she was one of the most disreputable 
beings that ever lived, and that no reliance could be placed upon any 
statement which she made; in fact, that her statement in reference 
to the transaction which was held up before the Senate by the Sen- 
ator from Ohio in such pathetic terms was a concocted scheme and a 
story made out of the whole cloth. 

So when the Senator from Ohio arrai 
as being revolutionists his opinions will 
errors into which he has fallen in the past. 

Why are we revolutionists? Are we violating any law? Are wo 
violating any provision of the Federal Constitution? Are we violating 
any rule of this body? How, then, could it enter into the mind of the 
Senator from Ohio or of any other Senator to charge that we were 
engaged in proceedings of a revolutionary character 

ne of the Senators from Massachusetts, [Mr. Hoan,] not to be 


s this side of the Chamber 
discounted because of the- 
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outdone by the Senator from Ohio in his charges and allegations 
against this side of the Chamber, went a step further and charged 
that we were engaged in treasonable practices, guilty, I suppose, of 
compassing the overthrow of the Government, for that is what 
treason means. 

I am aware that the Senator from Massachusetts subsequently 
sought to modify and parry the effect of the charge which he had 
brought against us, but I believe that he subsequently renewed the 
charge. Let me ask, what was the duty of the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts if we were engaged here in a treasonable attempt to sub- 
vert theGovernment? What was his duty asa Senator and what 
was his duty as a patriot and as a citizen? He ought to have taken 
proceedings immediately not only to have us expelled from the Sen- 
ate because of treasonable practices, but the courts of the country 
should have been resorted to by the Senator from Massachusetts, 
and every man of us should have been held to account in the courts 
of the country for the commission of treason. Sir, what credit can 
be placed upon the assertions of gentlemen who will come here and, 
in the face of the country and in the face of the Senate and in the 
face of the facts that exist, charge the democracy with the commis- 
sion of revolutionary and treasonable practices? Therecklesscharge 
of the Senator from Massachusetts needs no other comment, and his 
own subsequent reflection and mortification at his indiscretion will 
be a sufficient punishment for his temerity. 

Now, Mr. President, we are justified in all that we have done. I 
repeat here that we are justified in resisting the passage of this reso- 
lution and the cognate questions connected with it. Why doI say 
so? I have already intimated that it was an unusual proceeding at 
an executive session; but I shall not place it upon that ground; I 
shall place it upon other considerations. I say to you, gentlemen, 
(and I want you to note what I say,) that in my judgment the pro- 
ceedings which you propose will tend to the reproach of the Senate 
of the United States. Irepeat that the at which you propose 
will, if consummated, bring reproach upon the Senate of the United 
States, and we are bound, as members of this body, to preserve it as 
best we can from such misfortune. Why do I say that? 

I am not going to charge that Mr. Riddleberger is not a competent 
man for the position for which he has been named. I do not say, be- 
canse I do not know Mr. Riddleberger, that he is not a man of character 
and reputation. I shall make no such assertion, because I do not 
know Mr. Riddleberger. He may be eminently fit for the position, 
fully qualified to discharge its duties, and I therefore shall not take 
upon myself to denounce Mr. Riddleberger as wanting in qualifica- 
tions for the position for which he is nominated. ‘That is not the 
point. Nor shall I charge that he has been brought forward by rea- 
son of any bargain, for I know nothing personally of any bargain, and 
therefore shall not charge a bargain whereby Mr. Riddleberger has 
been brought before the Senate. That is not the point. Whether a 
bargain was made or not is not known to me, and unless I knew the 
fact I would not be justified in charging such a thing. My own 
opinions on this question it is unnecessary to give, and I shall not 
trouble the Senate with them; but Inow want to call your attention, 
gentlemen, to another consideration. Whether there has been a bar- 
gain or not is not the question. Do the people of this country, or a 
respectable portion of the people of this country, believe that there 
has been a bargain? That is the question, because if such an opin- 
ion exists in the country, whether well founded or not, the election 
of Mr. Riddleberger would be accepted by those who thus believe as 
the consummation of a bargain,which, I repeat, would bring reproach 
upon this body, whose honor we are all bound to defend and main- 
tain. It cannot be denied that such an opinion is abroad in the land; 
every Senator who at all reads the papers knows full well that the 
charge is repeated over and over again in every section of this coun- 
try, not only in democratic papers but in independent papers, and I 
have understood—I have not examined sufficiently to assert it of my 
own knowledge—that in some of the republican papers such charges 
exist. 

Now I say that withsuchan opinion or belief in the country, whether 
well founded or not, we as Senators cannot afford to do any act which 
in the judgment of those who entertain that opinion would bring re- 
proach upon this body. Iam not expressing an opinion that there 
has been any such bargain, but I am calling the attention of Senators 
to the fact that there is an opinion abroad in the land that such is 
the fact and that the election of Mr. Riddleberger will confirm that 
opinion in the minds of those who entertain it, and therefore would 
bring reproach upon this body. Now we as members of the Senate 
cannot afford to do any act, and our republican friends on the other 
side cannot afford to do any act that will degrade this body in the 
estimation of any respectable portion of the people of this country. 
Sir, there is not to-day entertained for the legislative branch of this 
Government the respect to which it ought to be entitled. The charges 
of corruption and of jobbery that have hung around the two Houses 
of Congress for years, the Credit Mobilier affair, the jobberies that 
have hung around this Capitol, as well as the corruptions that are 
known to have existed in some of the Executive Departments of the 
Government, have been well calculated to lessen the estimation of 
the people of this country for the Government under which we live, 
the law-making department of the Government as well as for the 
executive department of the Government. What do we read daily ? 


That in one of the Executive Departments of this Government inves- 
tigations are revealing the frauds that have been practiced upon the 
ublic service. Now I ask in all seriousness, can we afford as mem- 
rs of the Senate to do any act that will degrade this body and this 
Government in the estimation of the people of this country? The 
election of Mr. Riddleberger will have that effect, and I am only sur- 
prised that Senators on the other side have not apprehended this 
view of the question, have not realized that they will be held respon- 
sible for an act which is calculated in itself to bring reproach upon 
the body of which they are members. 

Independent of that, leaving all these questions about bargains out 
of view, admitting, if you see proper, that there was no express or im- 
plied contract, no bargain of = character; admitting, if you see 
proper so to consider, that the public opinion to which I have referred 
is but mere suspicion and will fade away in a few days or a few 
months, still let me say to you, Senators on the other side of this 
question, that your position is giving aid and comfort to the repudia- 
tion of public debts. You have complained, unjustly perhaps, of the 
southern people that they have repudiated their debts. You have 
hurled that in their teeth and repeated it time and again, and will 
listen to no denial ; and yet you are to-day seeking an alliance through 
Mr. Riddleberger and the Senator from Virginia with the readjuster 
party of Virginia for partisan purposes, and the people of this country 
will take note of the fact that while you are proclaiming honesty in the 
transaction of public affairs, while you are insisting upon the pay- 
ment of all the public debt, you are giving aid and comfort to the 
readjuster party in Virginia and in other sections of the country b 
the position you occupy on this question, wholly inconsistent with 
your professions of fidelity to public obligations. I ask Senators to 
take notice of what will be the effect of their action. It has been 
avowed that their object was to strengthen the readjusting party of 
Virginia. 

Iam not sufficiently familiar with all the details of the readjustment 
movement in Virginia to designate it properly, but my understanding 
of the question is that it is a proposition to scale down and lessen the 
obligations of the State of Virginia to her public creditors, without 
theirconsent. If that isso, itis virtually repudiation; nothing more, 
nothing less; and yet the republivan side of this Chamber, in the posi- 
tion which they have taken, are giving aid and comfort to an enter- 
prise of that kind in the State of Virginia. It is seeking ¢o strengthen 
a party which proposes to scale down the public debt of the State 
and to liquidate it without the consent of creditors for a less sum 
_ has been heretofore agreed upon between the creditors and the 

tate. 

Gentlemen, you will be held accountable for your position on this 
question. You may hope to carry Virginia by such a process; you 
may have bright anticipations of success in some of the Southern 
States ; but you will be disappointed. The people of the Southern 
States will understand the animus that moves you; they will not 
soon forget the chains you forged to bind them in the past ; they will 
still cling with undying love to that party which, while a feeble 
minority in this body and in the other House, stood manfully up and 
contended for the rights and civil liberties of the people of the South- 
ern States; they will still adhere to that party which, in the hour of 
their despondency and gloom, reached forth the right hand of fellow- 
ship and bade them hope, and they will not ally themselves with 
that party which, during ail those dark days, sought to bind them in 
irrevocable chains of oppression and tyranny. 

Let me say, in conclusion, to my republican friends, you are bring- 
ing upon the present Administration an odium from which it will not 
recover. You have embarrassed it alreadyin the start. There never 
was an administration that came into power with brighter prospects 
of successful administration than that of the present Executive. 
Why, sir, people came from all sections of the country to witness the 
inauguration of President Garfield ; the civil and military displays on 
the occasion were never equaled; an era of good feeling seemed to 
prevail ; he came into power in the executive office with the kindliest 
feelings of his political opponents. Evenour chosen leader in the last 
campaign, the competitor of President Garfield, honored his inaugu- 
ration with his presence, indicative of that kindly feeling which the 
democracy entertained for a man they believed was properly and duly 
elected. We had for four years been writhing under the conviction 
that we had been cheated out of the Presidency, that the man who 
occupied the White House was there by the commission of the vilest 
fraud, and we welcomed the man, though he differed with us in pol- 
itics, that we believed had a proper majority, and the democracy of 
the country all over this land hailed his advent as a relief from the 
rule of an Administration that had been imposed upon the country by 
fraudulent practices. 

Two months of his administration have not expired, yet you have 
embarrassed the President by your course. His messages lie unopened 
upon your table. You have by your action complicated him toa 
greater or less degree on the question of repudiation. This Adminis- 
tration, so promising in the beginning, is losing the respect which 
was entertained for it thirty ae ago. Let me tell you that if you 
connect the Administration with the doctrine of readjustment and 
repudiation, with the election of Mr. ep erty and the bestowal 
of Federal patronage upon the readjuster party of Virginia, the present 
Administration will go down as unhonored as its predecessor, and it 
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or any other Administration ought to go down that allies itself with 
a faction that seeks by repudiation and readjustment to bring re- 
proach upon the State of Virginia, or any other State of this hoa 
I am not the guardian of President Garfield’s administration, but it 
is an open secret that he has enemies in his own political household. 
He should be careful how he acts in this matter. 

I am not sure that the Administration could now have one-half of 
its nominations confirmed except by the aid which it expects from 
the democratic side of this Chamber; but if this thing is to go on, 
if the power and patronage of the Administration is to be brought to 
bear to aid your purposes of strengthening the hands of the repudia- 
tionists and readjusters of Virginia and of the Southern States, for 
one I say unhesitatingly the Administration will not be worthy of 
my support if it suffers itself to be complicated with repudiation in 
any form or under any name. 

Mr. President, I have detained the Senate longer than I intended. 
I did not know that I should occupy the floor to-day; but when I 
heard the Senator from Massachusetts reiterate again and again that 
which had been proclaimed heretofore, that we were resisting the 
Senate, that we were acting in a manner unbecoming Senators on this 
side of the Chamber, I felt impelled for one to give my reasons for 
the vote which I shall give now and at all times in opposition to 
te Sanne before the Senate and the questions connected there- 
with. 

Mr. HARRIS. I move that the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of executive business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. VooruexEs in the chair.) The 
question is on the motion of the Senator from Tennessee, [Mr. Har- 
RIS, ] that the Senate proceed to the consideration of executive busi- 


ness. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I should like to have the yeas and nays on that 
motion. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. BURNSIDE, (when Mr. ANTHONY’s name was called.) My 
colleague [Mr. ANTHONY] is paired with the Senator from Florida, 
(Mr. JonxEs.] If my colleague were here, he would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. BURNSIDE, (when his name was called.) Upon this question 
I am paired with the Senator from Alabama, [Mr. MorGAN.] If the 
Senator from Alabama were here, I should vote “ nay.” 

Mr. COCKRELL, (when his name was called.) Iam paired with 
the Senator from Maine, [Mr. FryE.] If he were here, Ishould vote 
“yea” and he would vote “‘ nay.” 

Mr. BECK, (when Mr. Hae’s name wascalled.) I am paired with 
the Senator from Maine, [Mr. HALE,] who is absent for the day. I 
shall not announce the pair any more to-day. 

Mr. JACKSON, (when his name was called.) On this question I 
am paired with the Senator from Indiana, [Mr. eed 

Mr. SHERMAN, (when Mr. PENDLETON’S name was called.) I am 
paired with my colleague, [Mr. PENDLETON. 

Mr. VANCE, (when his name was called.) I am paired on this 
~ x] other questions with the Senator from Nebraska, [Mr. Van 

YCK,. 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. JONES, of Nevada. Iam paired with my colleague, [Mr. Farr.] 
If he were here, I should vote “ nay.” 

Mr. KELLOGG. Iam paired with the Senator from Illinois, [Mr. 
Davis.] If he were present, I should vote “nay.” 

Mr. HAMPTON. I desire to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
BUTLER] is paired with the Senator from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Cam- 
ERON. } 

Mr. VANCE. I announced my pair with the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. VAN Wyck] through mistake. The Senator from Ne- 
braska was originally paired with the Senator from Oregon, [Mr. 
GROVER, ] and to accommodate me in a recent absence the Senator 
from Oregon transferred his pair to me. He is now absent himself, 

and resumes his pair with the Senator from Nebraska. Therefore I 
vote “ yea. 

Mr. MITCHELL. I am paired with the Senator from Mississippi, 
(Mr. LaMar. ] 

The result was announced—yeas 21, nays 22; as follows: 


YEAS—21. 


Jonas, 
McPherson, 
Pugh, 
Ransom, 
Saulsbury, 
Vance, 


NAYS—22. 


McDill, 
MeMillan, 
Mahone, 
Miller, 
Morrill, 

Platt of N. Y., 


ABSENT—33. 
Cameron of Pa., Fair, 
Cockrell, Fe 
Frye, 


Davis of Illinois, 
Edmunds, Garland, 


Bayard, 

Brown, 

Call, 

Camden, 

Coke, 

Davis of W. Va., 


Farley, 
Gorman, 
Hampton, 
Harris, 

Hill of Georgia, 
Johnston, 


Vest, 
Voorhees, 
Walker. 


Edgerton, 
Hawley, 

Hill of Colorado, 
Hoar, 

Ingalls, 

Logan, 


Plamb, 
Rollins, 
Sawye, 
Seweli. 


Blair, 

Cameron of Wis., 
Conger, 
Conkling, 
Dawes, 


Anthony, 
Beck, 
Burnside, 
Butler, 


Harrison, 
Jackson, 

Jones of Florida, 
Jones of Nevada, 
Kellogg, 


Lamar, 
Maxey, 
Mitchell, 
Morgan, 
Pendleton, 

So the Senate refused to proceed to the consideration of executive 
business. 

Mr. DAWES. The Senate having decided by a decisive majority 
that they will proceed with the regular order of business and not lay 
it aside for other business, I hope that no Senator will object to tak- 
ing a vote now upon the resolution, so that we can proceed to the 
business of the executive session which I am so anxious to have 
transacted. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Will the Senator tell us what resolution he is 
so anxious to get a vote on? 

Mr. DAWES. The pending resolution, of course. Does the Sena- 
tor not know that the pending resolution is the order ? 

Mr. COCKRELL. Has the committee of safety decided that it is 
to the interest of the country to act on the pending resolution ? 

Mr. DAWES. The Senate has decided by a decisive majority against 
every attempt on your side to prevent action on the pending resolu- 
tion. I regret that the Senator from Missouri has not observed that 
significant fact. 

r. COCKRELL. I wantto know whether the ecumenical council 
of the republican caucus have considered this matter. If so, I hope 
they will announce their decision. 

Mr. DAWES. If the Senator delays the business of the session to 
acquire that information, while it may be a sufficient justification to 
him, it will not be so deemed by the country. When the whole 
ple of the Pacific coast are in arms calling upon the Senate to om 
the way for action upon matters of vita) interest, as they understand 
it, to their side, I do hope that the Senator from Missouri will in pri- 
vate consult those who understand what ecumenical councils are 
doing and let the business of the Senate go on. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Iam sure that if we can give that ecumenical 
council of seven an opportunity of having further counsel they will 
not insist upon such a thing as they have been insisting upon for a 
month or two—an impossibility. In order that this ecumenical coun- 
cil, this committee of seven, the committee of safety, may have an 
opportunity of meeting together and conferring with the brethren, 
I move that the Senate do now adjourn. . 

Mr. DAWES. I do hope that the Senate will not adjourn,in the 
present condition of business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
COCKRELL] moves that the Senate now adjourn. [Putting the ques- 
tion.] The Chair cannot decide as to the result. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. BURNSIDE, (when his name was called.) On this question I 
am paired with the Senator from Alabama, [Mr. MorGAN.] My col- 
_— (Mr. ANTHONY] is paired with the Senator from Florida, [ Mr. 

ONES, 

The ical was concluded. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. On the questions that are now before the Sen- 
ate I am paired with the Senator from Kentucky, [Mr. WILLIAMS. ]} 
As he is not here I will announce the pair now and will probably not 
announce again to-day the fact that I am paired with him on all these 
questions. 

The result was announced—yeas 21, nays 23; as follows: 


YEAS—21. 


Jonas, 
McPherson, 


Platt of Conn., 


Van Wyck, 
Saunders, 


Williams. 


Bayard, 
Brown, 
Call, 
Camden, 


Coke, 
Davis of W. Va., 


Farley, 
Gorman, 
Hampton, 
Harris, 

Hill of Georgia, 
Johnston, 


. Vest, 
Voorhees, 
Walker. 


Saulsbury, 
Vance, 


NAYS—23. 


Lo bs 
MeDill, 
MeMillan, 
Mahone, 
Miller, 
Morrill, 


ABSENT—32. 


Harrison, 
Jackson, 

Jones of Florida, 
Jones of Nevada, 
Lamar, 

Maxey, 


Allison, Edgerton, 
Hawley, 
Hill of Colorado, 
—_— 

n , 
Kellogg, 


Platt of N. Y., 
Plumb, 
Rollins, 
Sawyer, 
Sewell. 


Blair, 

Cameron of Wis., 
Conger, 
Conkling, 
Dawes, 


~~ 
erry, 
Frye, 


Pendleton, 
Platt of Conn., 
Saunders, 
Sherman, 
Slater, 

Teller, 

Van Wyck, 
Williams. 


Anthony, 
Beck 


Barnside, 
Butler, Garland, 
Cameron of Pa., Goorge, 

Cockrell, Groome, 
Davis of Illinois, Grover, Mitchell, 
Edmunds, Hale, Morgan, 


So the Senate refused to adjourn. 

Mr. HARRIS. The Senator from Massachusetts has consumed so 
much time in explaining the importance of the pending resolution 
and justifying or attempting to justify the pertinacity with which he 
has pressed it, that I am inclined to think we ought to meet earlier 
than we have been in the habit of theeting. I therefore move that 
when the Senate adjourns to-day it be to meet at ten o’clock to-mor- 
row morning. 


















































































Mr. HOAR. I should like to ask a question of the Senator from 
Tennessee, if he will permit me. 

Mr. HARR With great pleasure. : 

Mr. HOAR. I desire to ask the Senator if in case the Senate will 
accept his proposition he will agree to devote the two hours before 
twelve to disposing of the pending resolution for the election of offi- 
cers, and then begin at twelve o’clock to-morrow with the executive 
session? If the Senator will make that agreement for his side, it 
will be a way in which we can remove all this trouble that we have 
had, because then nobody can claim that the public business is de- 
layed. We propose to the Senator that we will take two hours extra 
to dispose of the matter first before the Senate, and then at twelve 
o’cloc into executive session, if he will agree to it. 

Mr. HARRIS. Believing as I do that it is vastly more important 
that we should act upon the nomination of a supreme judge when 
the court has from day to day for several days at least had to adjourn 
because of the want of a quorum, and more important to act upon 
the various nominations of a number of officers whose offices have re- 
mained absolutely vacant for weeks and weeks and the public inter- 
est suffering by reason of it, I can never consent to give the preced- 
ence to a resolution that proposes to remove three or four officers of 
this body as to whose qualifications and efficiency no voice has ever 
been raised from any quarter, against whom there is not a single 
complaint. Believing it to be more important to dispose of these 
matters that I have suggested, which can only be disposed of in 
executive session, I notify the Senator from Massachusetts that im- 
mediately upon meeting at ten o’clock to-morrow, if the Senate shall 
so order, I shall move, if some other Senator does not, that the Sen- 
ate proceed to the consideration of executive business. 

Mr. HOAR. I will propose to the Senator, then, that we meet at a 
quarter before ten and dispose of the resolutions for the choice of 
officers and be ready at ten to go with him into executive session. 
Will the Senator do that? 

Mr. HARRIS. If the Senator from Massachusetts will consent to 
go with me into executive session and act upon that business for 
which this session of the Senate was convened, the business which 
all must admit is vastly more important than the disorganization of 
the Senate in order to reorganize it, I will agree to meet at seven or 
at any hour he will name, or to stay here all night to-night and pro- 
ceed with the legitimate business of the session. 

Mr. HOAR. Will you then consent to vote on the pending resolu- 
tion ? 

Mr. HARRIS. When we have disposed of that business I will hear 
the Senator upon the question that he proposes, and will decide upon 


it then. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question before the Senate is 
the motion of the Senator from Tennessee, [Mr. Harris,] that 
when the Senate adjourns to-day it be to meet at ten o’clock to-mor- 


row. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I think that is a little too early, and I move to 
amend so that when the Senate adjourns to-day it be to meet at ten 
o’clock and thirty minutes a. m. to-morrow. 

Mr. DAWES. That is in the interest of dispatch, Isuppose? That 
is to _— anything dilatory,so that we can get at executive ses- 
sions 

Mr. HARRIS. I want the yeas and nays on both motions. 

Mr. BROWN. I think that is still a little too early. I move to 
amend by making it eleven o’clock. 

Mr. DAWES. I hope some Senator on thatside to whom that duty 
is assigned will charge us now with dilatory motions so that we can- 
re: proceed to executive business! I do not know which Senator 
that is. 

Mr. HARRIS. I will withdraw my motion if the Senator from 
Massachusetts will move that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of executive business. 

Mr. DAWES. If the Senator will withdraw it I will give him my 
word that I will make that motion which will bring us to an execu- 
tive session in the quickest possible way. 

Mr. HARRIS. Will the Senator move that the Senate do now pro- 
ceed to the consideration of executive business? 

Mr. DAWES. As I said a little while ago, the Senator insists upon 
having his way, not the way of the Senate. I give the Senator my 
word that the Senate itself, whose combined wisdom must be almost 
equal to that of the Senator from Tennessee, will go the shortest and 
most direct road to business if he will only withdraw his motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
HakRIS] moves that when the Senate adjourns to-day it adjourn to 
meet at ten o’clock to-morrow, on which motion he asks for the yeas 
and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
COCKRELL] moves to amend the motion so that when the Senate ad- 
journs to-day it will adjourn to meet to-morrow at ten o’clock and 
thirty minutes a. m., and on that the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
HarRIs ] asks for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ord le 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
BROWN] moves to amend the amendment so that when the Senate 
adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet to-morrow at eleven o’clock. 
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Mr. BROWN. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 
The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The motion of the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Brown] is first in order, which is, that when the Sen- 
ate adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet to-morrow at eleven o’clock. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. Pending that motion I move that 
the Senate do now adjourn, and on that I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

Mr. DAWES. Notwithstanding the pending motion ? 

Mr. HARRIS. I believe that motion is not a debatable motion. 

Mr. DAWES. I would not say anything, then. 

Mr. HARRIS. I would not either, if I were the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion of the 
Senator from West Virginia, [Mr. Davis, ] that the Senate adjourn, on 
which the yeas and nays have been demanded. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. BURNSIDE, (when his name was called.) I will announce 
once for all that I am paired with the Senator from Alabama, [Mr. 
MorGan.] My colleague [Mr. ANTHONY] is paired with the Senator 
from Flo Mr. JONES. } 

Mr. COC: LL, (when his name was called.) I am paired with 
the Senator from Maine, [Mr. FryYE,] who is necessarily compelled 
to be at home. If I were not paired I should vote “ yea,” and he 
would vote “nay” if he were here. 

Mr. COKE, (when Mr. Maxry’s name was called.) I will announce 
for the day that my —— [Mr. Maxty] is paired with the Sen- 
ator from Colorado, [Mr. TELLER. ] 

Mr. VEST, (when his name was called.) I am paired with the Sen- 
ator from Kansas, [Mr. PLUMB. ] 

The roll-call having been concluded, the result was announced— 
yeas 20, nays 22; as follows: 


YEAS—20. 
Bayard, Davis of W.Va., Hill of Georgi Ranso’ 
Brown, Farley, Johnston, ” Saulsbury, 
Call, Gorman, Jonas, Vance, 
Camden, — McPherson, Voorhees, 
Coke, 8, Pugh, Walker. 
NAYS—22. 

Allison, Edgerton, Logan, Platt of N. Y., 
Blair, ay) MeDill, Rollins, 
Cameron of Wis., Hillof Colorado, McMillan, Sawyer, 

mger, oar, Mahone, Sewell. 
Co. Z, In Miller, 
Dawes, Kellogg, Morrill, 

ABSENT—34. 

Anthony, Ferry, Jones of Florida, Saunders, 
Bec Frye, Jones of Ne Sh 
Barnside, Garland, Lamar, — aa 
Butler, George, Maxey, Teller, 
Cameron of Pa., Groome, Mitchell, Van Wyck, 
Cockre! Grover, Morgan, est, 
Davis of Illinois, Hale, Pendleton, Williams 
Edmunds, Harrison, Platt of Conn., 
Fair, Jackson, Plumb, 


So the Senate refused to adjourn. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question recurs on the motion 
of the Senator from Georgia, [Mr. BRowN,] that when the Senate 
adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet to-morrow at eleven o’clock, on 
which the yeas and nays have been ordered. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. DAWES, (when his name was called.) I am paired for the 
moment with the junior Senator from Georgia, [Mr. BROWN. ] 

Mr. SAWYER, (when his name was celled.) Iam paired with the 
— from West Virginia [Mr. CAMDEN] for the remainder of the 


y- 

Mr. VEST, (when his name was called.) Iam paired with the 
Senator from Kansas, [Mr. PLUMB. ] 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. McMILLAN, (after having voted in the negative.) Iam paired 
with the Senator from Virginia (Mr. JOHNSTON] and voted louavert- 
ently. I withdraw my vote. 

The result was announced—yeas 16, nays 18; as follows: 


YEAS—16. 
Bayard, Gorman, Jonas, Saulsbury, 
Coke, Hampton, McPherson, ‘Vance, 
Davis of W. Va., Harris, Pugh, Voorhees, 
Farley, Hill of Georgia, Ransom, Walker. 

NAYS—18. 
Allison, Edgerton, Kellogg, Platt of N. Y., 
Blair, Hawley, MeDill, Rollins, 
Cameron of Wis., Hill of Colorado, Mahone, Sewell. 
ee. Hoar, Miller, 
Conkling, Ingalls, Morrill, 

ABSENT—42. 

Anthony, Camden, Fair, Grover, 
Beck, Cameron of Pa., Ferry, Hale, 
Brown, Cockrell, e, Harrison, 
Burnside, Davis of Illinois, Garland, Jackson, 
Butler, Dawes, George, J ye 
Call, Edmunds, Groome, Jones of Florida, 








Jones of Nevada, Mitchell, Saunders, Van Wyck, 
ar, Mo ¥ Sawyer, yom 

—_ Pendleton, Sherman, Williams. 

M ; Platt of Conn., Slater, 

Maxey, lumb, Teller, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. No quorum has voted. The next 
business in order will be to call the roll of the Senate to ascertain if 


there is a quorum present. The Secretary will proceed to call the | 


roll, and Senators will answer to their names, signifying their pres- 
ence. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators answered 
to their names : 


Allison, Dawes, Johnston, Pugh, 
Bayard, Edgerton, Jonas, J 
Beck, Farley, Jonesof Nevada, Rollins, 
Blair, Ferry, Kellogg, Sauls f 
Brown, Gorman, Logan, Saunders, 
Burnside, Hampton, MeDill, Sawyer, 
Call, » Mi Sewell, 
Cameron of Wis., Hawley, McPherson, Sherman, 
— = = Colorado, — —— 
Joke, of Georgia, er, est, 
Conger, Hoar, Morrill, Voorhees, 
Con ‘ Ingalls, Platt of N. Y., Walker. 
Davis of W.Va., Jackson, umb, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-one Senators having answered 
to their names there is a quorum present. The question recurs on 
the motion of the Senator from Georgia, [Mr. BROWN, ] that when the 
Senate adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet at eleven o'clock to- morrow, 
no quorum having voted when the question was put before. The 
Secretary will again call the roll. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BECK, (when hisname was called.) I answered “ present” on 
the roll-call, but I am paired on all questions with the Senator from 
Maine, [Mr. HALE. ] 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin, (when his name was called.) I am 
paired for the awe the Senator from Maryland, [Mr. GROOME. ] 

Mr. COCKRELL, (when his name was called.) I am paired with 
the Senator from Maine, [Mr. FRYE,] as I have been and will be for 
probably some days to come, until his return. If I could vote I 
should vote “ yea,” and if the Senator from Maine were present, he 
would vote “nay.” 

The roll-call having been concluded, the result was announced— 
yeas 20, nays 20; as follows: 


YEAS—20. 
Bayard, Farley, Johnston, Saulsbury, 
Brown, Gorman, Jonas, Vance, 
Call, Hampton, McPherson, Vest, 
Coke, Harri Pugh, Voorhees, 
Davis of W. Va., _‘- Hill of Georgia, Ransom, Walker. 
NAYS—20. 
Allison, Edgerton, Kellogg, Morrill 
Blair, Hawley MeDul, Platt of N. Y., 
Conger, Hill o: Colorado, MoMillan, Plamb, 
Conkling, Hoar, Mahone, Rollins, 
Dawes, Ingalls, Miller, Sewell. 
ABSENT—36. 
Anthony, Edmunds, Harrison, Pendleton, 
Beck, Fair, Jackson, Platt of Conn., 
Burnside, Ferry, Jones of Florida, Saunders, 
Butler, e, Jones of Nevada, Sawyer, 
Camden, Garland, Lamar, Sherman, 
Cameron of Pa., George, Logan, Slater, 
Cameron of Wis., Groome, Maxey, Teller, 
Cockrell, Grover, Mitchell, Van Wyck, 
Davis of Illinois, Hale, Morgan, Williams. 
So the motion was not a d to. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question recurs on the motion 
of the Senator from Missouri, [Mr. CocKRELL, ] that when the Senate 
adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet at half-past ten o’clock to-morrow, 
on which motion the yeas and nays have been ordered. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. DAWES. _Is this vote on the original seereeeee ? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No, the original motion of the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee [Mr. HARRIS] was that when the Senate adjourns 
it be to meet to-morrow at ten o’clock. The pending question is the 
amendment of the Senator from Missouri [Mr. COCKRELL] to fix the 
time at 10.30 o’clock. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I moved the amendment for the benefit of the 
Senator especially. I did not think he wanted to come here as early 
as ten. 

Mr. DAWES. If the Senator did it for my special benefit I wish 
he would withdraw it. 

ie eee OFFICER. The Secretary will proceed with the 
roll-call. 

The roll-call having been concluded, the result was announced— 
yeas 19, nays 21; as follows: 


YEAS—19. 
Bayard, Farley, Jonas, Vance, 
Brown, Gorman, McPherson, Vest, 
Call, Hampton, Pugh, Voorhees, 
Coke, Hill of Georgia, Ransom, Walker. 
Davis of W. Va., Johnston, 
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NAYS—2. 


| Allison, Hill of Colorado, |§ McMillan, Rollins, 
| Blair, Hoar, Mahone, Sawyer, 
Conger, tate, Miller, Sewell. 
Dawes, Kellogg, Morrill, 
Edgerton, —_. Platt of N. Y., 
Hawley, MeDill, Plumb, 
, ABSENT—36. 
Anthony, Davis of Illinois, Hale, Morgan, 
k, Edmunds, Harris, Pendleton, 
Burnside, Fair, Harrison, Platt of Conn., 
Butler, Ferry, Jackson, Saunders, 
Camden, ‘rye, Jones of Florida, Sherman, 
Cameron of Pa., Garland, Jones of Nevada, Slater, 
Cameron of Wis., George, Lamar, Teller, 
Cockrell, Groome, Maxey, Van Wyck 
Conkling, Grover, Mitchell, Williams. 
So the motion was not ‘eed to. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question recurs on the motion 
of the Senator from Tennessee, [Mr. Harris,] that when the Senate 
adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet to-morrow at ten o’clock, on which 
the yeas and nays have been ordered. 

The question being taken by yeas and nays resulted—yeas 20, nays 
20; as follows: 


YEAS—20. 
Bayard, Farley, Johnston, Saulsbury, 
wn, Gorman, Jonas, Vance, 
Call, Ham i McPherson, Vest, 
Coke, Harris, Pugh, Voorhees, 
Davis of W. Va., Hill of Georgia, Tansom, Walker. 
NAYS—20. 
Allison, Edgerton, Kellogg, Miller, 
Blair, Hawley, Logan. Morrill 
Conger, Hill of Colorado, MeDill Platt of N. Y., 
Con z, Hoar, Me , 
Dawes, Ingalls, Mahone, Sewell 
ABSENT—36. 

Anthony, Edmunds, 2, Platt of Conn., 
— ‘aa Fair, on = Plumb, 

jurnside, Ferry, ones orida, ers, 
Butler, Frye, Jones of Nevada, Sawyer, 
Camden, Garland, ¥ Sherman, 
Cameron of Pa., George, Maxey, Slater, 
Cameron of Wis., G Mitchell, Teller, 

ll, Grover, —— Van Wy&, 

Davis of Illinois, Hale, Pendleton, 

So the motion was not to. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question recurs on the motion 
of the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Harris] to indefinitely postpone 
the pending resolution. 

Mr. DAWES. Pending that motion, which the Senator has ad- 
hered to notwithstanding the repeated decisions of the Senate against 
him and my appeal to him to withdraw it, feeling that there is very 
little hope that the Senator will listen to an appeal from the Senate 
itself, I move that the Senate do now adjourn. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. I ask the Senator to yield to me 
for a moment. 

Mr. DAWES. Certainly. : 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. I should like to take the floor for 
to-morrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from West Virginia is 
recognized for that purpose. ‘I'he question is on the motion of the 
Senator from Massachusetts, that the Senate adjourn. . 

The motion was agreed to; and (at three o’clock and fifteen min- 

utes p. m.) the Senate adjourned. 


TUESDAY, May 3, 1881. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. J. J. Buttock, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


OFFICERS OF THE SENATE. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate the 
unfinished business of yesterday, being the resolution of the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. DawEs] providing for the election of cer- 
tain officers of the Senate, the pending question being on the motion 
of the Senator from Tennessee Er. ] to postpone the resolu- 
tion indefinitely, upon which motion the yeas and nays have been 
ordered. The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Davis] is entitled to 
the floor. 

Mr. PENDLETON. I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of executive business. 

Mr. DAWES. Has the Senator from West Virginia given up the 
floor? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from West Virginia 
yield the floor ? 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. I do, for that purpose. 

Mr. DAWES. If the Senator from West Virginia yields the floor 
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he must understand that he does not yield it for that purpose, but he 
yields it entirely. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from West Virginia 
yield the floor? 7 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. I have no wish to interfere with the 
business for which we were convened. That being the fact, I will 
yield the floor willingly, and take the risk of getting it again. It will 
make very little difference to me whether I talk or not. I thought 
the Senate had but little to do and therefore I would trouble it to 
hear me answer some questions which have been propounded by the 
opposite side of the Chamber in regard to the debt between the Vir- 
ginias ; but if we can go into executive session and transact the busi- 
ness for which we were convened here, I will willingly yield and take 
the risk of never making the remarks which I desire to make. The 
Senator from Massachusetts has been very courteous and kind, and I 
have no wish in any way to reflect upon him or any other Senator in 
what I have said or may wish to say. 

Mr. DAWES. When I moved to adjourn last night the Senator 
asked me to give way in order that hemight take the floor for a speech 
this morning, which I did, and that left him upon the floor this morn- 
ing. Of course the Senator, without any violation of propriety, can 
alter his mind and not make a speech now; but if the Senator took 
the floor under a claim to make a speech in order to yield it to the 
Senator from Ohio, it was different from my understanding. If the 
Senator desires to make his speech this morning upon the assignment 
of the floor which he had last night nobody ought to object. If he 
does not desire to make it upon that assignment, but yields the floor 
to the Senator from Ohio, then the Senator from Ohio makes his mo- 
tion, and what will come after that will not depend upon the Senator 
from West Virginia but upon who is recognized by the Chair. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. It has been usual for the Senator 
from Ohio to make a motion each morning to proceed to the consid- 
eration of executive business. There had been no consultation to- 
day between myself and the Senator from Ohio; not one word. The 
Senator from Ohio not being in his seat yesterday evening when the 
Senate adjourned, perhaps he was not aware of what occurred; but 
certainly he or some other Senator upon this side has regularly every 


morning made an effort to go into executive session, and I to-day am- 


willing to yield for that purpose. 

Mr. HOAR. I desire, simply speaking for one, to say to Senators 
on the other side that although undoubtedly it would give great 
pleasure to most of the Senate to hear the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia, yet when a Senator gives notice (especially when that notice 
is given by an appeal to the courtesy of our side to withdraw a pend- 
ing motion) that he proposes to occupy the first part of the time of 
the Senate when they assemble with a speech, some gentleman might 
possibly absent himself, having business at the Departments, or be- 
ing ill, or coming late. I do not think that on reflection either the 
Senator from West Virginia or the Senator from Ohio, both of whom 
are incapable of any artifice, would think in the present equal divis- 
ion of the Senate that it was quite fair, after such a practical notice 
given the night before, to withdraw it for a test vote of this kind. I 
do not mean to impute any such thing to either Senator; but it is 
possible that the view which I suggest may not have occurred to 
them, and I am quite sure that when it does occur to them they will 
agree that justice to themselves requires that the first portion of the 
time this morning should be occupied by the speech of which the 
Senator from West Virginia gave notice yesterday. 

Mr. PENDLETON. Iwas not in the Senate at the time of the 
adjournment yesterday, and was unaware at the time I made the 
motion to go into executive session this morning that the Senator 
from West Virginia was entitled to the floor. I have several times 
asked gentlemen to yield in order that I might make a motion of this 
kind; but upon the suggestion of the Senator from Massachusetts 
that possibly a motion at this time might take gentlemen unawares, 
as I did on a former occasion on a suggestion from him, I withdraw 
the motion or withdraw the application to make it. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Ohio withdraws the 
motion, and the Senator from West Virginia has the floor. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. Mr. President, I shall regret if I 
am the cause of preventing the Senate, even for the short time that 
I shall address it, from going into executive session, as was shown 
by my desire to forego any remarks that I proposed to make when 
this question first arose this morning; but it appears right and 
proper that I should proceed, at least for a short time, as it was 
expected by both sides of the Senate that I should do so. 

Mr. President, it has been and is my impression that the debt ques- 
tion between the Virginias or the question of the debt of any State 
has no proper place here. It is a local question, and belongs to the 
States respectively and not to Congress. If apology be necessary for 
my remarks this morning it will be found in the statements of the 
junior Senator from Virginia, [Mr. MAHONE, ] the Senator from Ohio, 
(Mr. SHERMAN, ] the Senator from Massachusetts, [Mr. DawEs,] and 
the Senator from Connecticut, [Mr. HAawLEy.] Each of these Sena- 
tors has referred to the debt question between the Virginias in an 
unfavorable and, as I think, an unfriendly way toward West Vir- 
ginia, and especially has one of those Senators censured the demo- 
cratic party of West Virginia for its course. I shall endeavor to pre- 
sent the question in a fair and impartial way, and hope to do so in 
an honorable and proper way, and in whatever I may say I shall 
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have no intention whatever of reflecting upon Virginia or any of its 
people. On the contrary, I believe Virginia has done all she could 
under the circumstances to pay her debt, and will continue to do so 
unless prevented by unforeseen difficulties arising from political com- 
binations or otherwise. 

If while on the floor I shall misstate any fact I shall be obliged to 
any Senator if he will stop and correct me. It is my intention to 
present the question as I believe it exists, and I shall not take it as 
an improper interruption if there be a Senator who wishes to correct 
or have me correct any statement I may make. 

My colleague [Mr. CAMDEN] a few days ago made a very clear and 
full statement in detail of the debt question between the Virginias 
as it appears upon the official records. I shall not attempt to repeat 
it in detail, but I shall refer to some of the principal facts which he 
cited and some perhaps which were omitted by him because not nec- 
essary for the purpose he had in hand at the time he spoke. 

The debt question in West Virginia has not been made a political 
one so far as my knowledge goes. Neither of the political parties 
there has undertaken to make political capital out of it. On the 
contrary, it has, so far as I know, by all the political platforms made 
in that State been treated alike by democrats and republicans. Each 
party, it is true, has a record to which I may undertake to refer, and 
I shall give only the official acts without much comment. 

I regret very much that republican Senators here should undertake 
to make statements reflecting unfavorably upon the State which I 
in part represent, and also upon the democratic party. My impres- 
sion is that the Senators, or at least some of them, who made the 
statement that West Virginia had repudiated or that West Virginia 
had refused to answer any call upon her by the old State, had not 
examined the facts. They will find, as I believe, when they examine 
all the facts connected with the case, that they have been wrong; 
and I know some of those Senators at least, for whom I entertain 
high regard, would not misstate any fact, much less one relating to 
a State of this Union. I shall deal to some extent with figures and 
necessarily will have to refer to memoranda that I have made. 

The junior Senator from Connecticut [Mr. HAWLEY] stated in sub- 
stance that the republican party of West Virginia had put in the 
constitution of 1863 a clause providing for the prompt payment of 
the debt between the States, had sent commissioners to Richmond, 
and that the democrats had done nothing toward settling the debt 
between Virginia and West Virginia. That in substance was the 
statement of the junior Senator from Connecticut, which I shall notice 
hereafter. 

The Senator from Ohio, [Mr. SHERMAN, ] who I am gratified to say 
would not misstate a fact knowingly, a gentleman with whom my 
own relations have always been very friendly and kind, made a state- 
ment which I am about to read and which I know he could not have 
made if he had examined the question fully. The republican Sena- 
tor from Ohio, the present junior Senator, though certainly senior in 
service here, said : 

Well, sir, the two States could not agree; they appointed commissioners at one 
time; but there was a difference as to the mode and manner of the division, 
whether it should be based upon population or upon property, and finally it fell 


through until the democratic party came into power est Virginia, and then 
the debt was repudiated. Y, _ 


I corrected the Senator at the time, and I shall refer to it again 
before I close my remarks. 

The junior Senator from Virginia [Mr. MAHONE] in two or three 
sentences in his recent speech referred to the debt question between 
the Virginias in a political sense, as if it belonged to political parties. 
The Senator from Massachusetts, [Mr. DAWES, ] not now in his seat, 
more than once has referred to the debt question in an unfavorable 
light toward West Virginia. 

It is true that from various causes little or nothing was done be- 
tween the States that amounted to anything looking to the adjust- 
ment of the debt question until 1870 or 1871. The dates are impor- 
tant, for it will be recollected by all that the State of West Virginia 
was in republican control, both the governor and Legislature, from 
its beginning up to the fall of 1870, when in the election of 1870 a 
democratic governor and a democratic Legislature were chosen. 

In February, 1866, Virginia passed a joint resolution appointing 
commissioners to treat with West Virginia for the reunion of the 
States and also to consider the debt question. West Virginia re- 
sponded to that resolution in the following year declining to treat 
for reunion, but providing for the appointment of commissioners to 
treat for an adjustment of the debt question. From some cause or 
other the commissioners of neither of the States visited the capital 
of the other, and nothing was done. 

In December, 1866, Virginia brought an action in the Supreme 
Court of the United States against West Virginia for the recovery of 
the counties of Berkeley and Jefferson, which question incidentally 
ae up the existence of the new State itself. That suit was 
decided in March, 1871, in favor of West Virginia. 

In 1870 Virginia and West Virginia appointed commissioners, but 
from some cause or other they were prevented from doing anything. 

The West Virginia senate journal of March 1870, page 206, shows 
that Mr. Davis, your speaker, introduced a resolution looking to the 
settlement of the debt between the Virginias, and that resolution 
after some debate was passed, and by it the governor was authorized 
to appoint commissioners. Again, early in 1871, a resolution was 
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passed by the Legislature of West Virginia, as the journal of 1870 
will show, on pages 90, 197, 206, 216, and 251. That resolution also 
was introduced by your speaker, and finally passed. The first reso- 
lution was passed by a republican Legislature. The last one named 
was passed by a democratic Legislature, and the commissioners were 
appointed by a democratic governor, and the commissioners appointed 
under that resolution were the first to take action. That was in 
February, 1871. 

Under their appointment the commissioners proceeded to Rich- 
mond to endeavor to make a settlement between the two States. 
They found no one there, as they state in their report, to treat with 
them. Noone in any manner received them oflicially. They were 
received, of course, as gentlemen, but not officially, and therefore they 
had to proceed, as it were, ex parte. No one was ready on the part of 
Virginia to treat with them. 

This was as late as 1871, and the report of these commissioners of 
West Virginia is the last official act of either State on the subject; 
so that West Virginia did send its commissioners to Richmond for 
the purpose of treating on the debt question in September, 1871, I 
think, and since that time nothing has been done officially by either 
State to my knowledge. 

Mr. SHERMAN. What was the date of the appointment of the 
commissioners ? ; 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. The commissioners were appointed, 
as I have stated, in February, 1871, upon the motion of myself. 

Mr. SHERMAN. That was before the adoption of the new consti- 
tution ? 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. Yes, the new constitution, of which 
I will speak directly to my friend, was adopted in the winter of 
1872~73. It was before the adoption of the new constitution, and I 
will restate that so far as my knowledge of the record goes that act 
of West Virginia was the last by which either of the States invited 
the other to a settlement of the debt question. I have stated that 
there has not been in West Virginia a political cast given to that 
debt question between the two States. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President—— 

; aot VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from West Virginia 
yie 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. "With pleasure. 

Mr. KELLOGG. As the Senator passes slong, I onggest that he 
state also whether or not the Legislature of the State of Virginia had 
in 1870 and several subsequent years consecutively made repeated 
efforts by invitation to the authorities of the State of West Virginia 
that they should take some steps looking to a co-operation with Vir- 
ginia to adjust the vexed question of the relative proportion of the 
debt that each State should bear, and without success, until in 1870 
the governor of Virginia addressing the Legislature in his annual 
message commented on that fact and deprecated the fact that the 
authorities of West Virginia would not recognize any invitation of 
that kind? 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. Iam pleased that the Senator has 
called my attention to the special matter of which he now speaks ; 
I shall probably refer to it before I finish my remarks; but I must 
now answer the Senator as I understand the facts to be. 

Between 1866 and 1871 there were several appointments of com- 
missioners by each of the States. One State sometimes appointed 
commissioners and the other State appointed arbitrators; one pro- 
vided for the payment of the necessary expenses of the commissioners 
and the other did not. There were negotiations going on between 
the States from 1866 to 1870, but there was no good result; nothing 
came out of the negotiations. Each State, at all times, as I under- 
stand it, had a commission appointed, but from some cause or other 
neither of the commissioners met the other. It has been asserted and 
believed by many that it was because of Federal interference with 
the State of Virginia. From 1866 to 1870 the State of Virginia waq 
in military control, and therefore she said all that time she was not 
‘in a condition to treat with West Virginia. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Not in December, 1870? 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. I said up to 1870. I will say to the 
Senator from Louisiana, as I have al y stated, that in 1866 Vir- 
ginia brought an action in the Supreme Court of the United States 
against West Virginia for the recovery of the counties of Berkeley 
and Jefferson, and that that suit was as well looking to the question 
of the existence of the new State as it was to the relation of those 
particular counties; and while that suit was in existence it was 
almost impossible for either the old State or the new State to have 
treated properly, because none could tell what disposition would be 
made of those two counties. 

I have stated two or three times, and I wish to impress it upon the 
Senate, that so far as I know the question is not a political one in 
our State; there is no division there, yet during the whole time, from 
the organization of the State in 1863 up to and including 1870, the 
State was in republican hands; the ae the governor, and 
the State officers were republican. If there had been a disposition 
on the part of the republicans to settle and adjust the debt something 
might have been done during that entire time. But I would not 
have referred to the subject in a political sense except for the fact 
that it has been referred to in a political way two or three times on 
the opposite side of the Chamber. 

My triend the Senator from Ohio-a moment ago asked me as regards 
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the constitution of 1872~73 as we know it, whether the commission- 
ers to whom I referred were appointed before or after that constitu- 
tion was comet. It will be recollected by the Senators from Vir- 
ginia that in March, 1871, Virginia passed what is known as the fund- 
ing bill. After that time our commissioners went to Richmond for 
the purpose of trying to adjust the debt, but the funding bill, as I 
understand it, set aside arbitrarily, as the junior Senator from Vir- 
ginia said, two-thirds of the debt to the old State and one-third to 
the new State. While that bill did not refer directly to the repeal 
of the former negotiations, I think the governor of Virginia said that 
he considered it had that effect, and he had no right to name com- 
missioners to negotiate with West Virginia. I think it will be found 
that since the passage of the funding bill in March, 1871, the gov- 
ernors of Virginia uniformly have said that they had no power to 
answer the call of West Virginia for a settlement of the debt ques- 
tion. I wish to state again, so that it will not be overlooked, that so 
far as I know and believe the last official act and the last commis- 
sioners that were appointed and the last ones who acted were on the 
part of West Virginia inviting Virginia to meet her. 

The constitution of 1863 it is true did provide for a recognition of 
the debt between the two States, and the provision stood from 1863, 
when the constitution was adopted, up to 1872. Of course the clause 
was voted for by the republicans, or the Union men as they were then 
called, in the State, and I did not differ very widely fromthem. AsI 
have stated, absolutely nothing was done until the winter of 1871, 
when the resolutions I have referred to were passed. 

It was stated by one or two Senators, and the question of the Sena- 
tor from Ohio leads to that, that the constitution of 1863 did recog- 
nize the debt between the two States, while that of 1872 did not. In 
that I think Senators are mistaken. It is true that a part of the 
democrats of the convention that framed the constitution of 1872 
voted to retain the old clause. I believe from my present informa- 
tion if I had been in that convention I should have voted with other 
democrats to retain that clause. I saw no use instriking it out, and 
especially as they inserted a clause fully as effective and perhaps 
more effective in the constitution of 1872. I call the attention of the 
Senator from Ohio to the fact that in the constitution of 1872~’73, 1s 
we term it,in article 10,on “taxation and finance,” the fourth sec- 
tion provides that— y 

No debt shall be contracted by this State, except to meet casual deficits in the 
revenue, to redeem a previous liability of the State, to suppress insurrection, &c. 


There was no “previous liability of the State” existing except that 
arising from the relation between the two States; none other was 
thought of; the State owed no debt; and when it made provision to 
relieve a “ previous liability,” of course it referred to the debt ques- 
tion between the two States. It could have referred to no other “ lia- 
bility,” because no other existed. Again, the next section provides 
that— 


The power of taxation of the Legislature shall extend to provisions for the pay- 
ment of the State debt, &c. 


What “State debt?” Of course no other could have existed ; there 
never has been any other, except that arising from the relations ex- 
isting between the two States as to the old debt of Virginia. It also 
pewennes that the Legislature may make provisions for the “interest 
thereon, the support of free schools,” &c. It is unnecessary for me 
to read the whole section. I think if the Senator from Connecticut, 
(Mr. HAWLEY,] whom I do not see in his seat, had examined the 
clause that I have referred to, he would not have stated that in the 
constitution of 1872 no provision was made for a previons liability 
of the State. I think the Senator from Massachusetts, [Mr. DAwEs, | 
whom I now see across the way, made a similar statement. One of 
the Senators asked me personal ee I could show him a clause 
in the constitution of 1872~’73 that recognized the existence in any 
way of a debt between the States. 

r. SHERMAN. I do not wish to interfere in West Virginia mat- 
ters; but I am advised by a gentleman, indeed I am advised by the 
Senator’s predecessor, that this question was debated in the conven- 
tion of 1872; that he offered an amendment to the constitution recog- 
nizing the liability of West Virginia for a portion of the debt of the 
State of Virginia ; and that it was voted down chiefly by a party vote, 
the democrats nearly all voting against the amendment and the repub- 
licans all but one voting for it. I thought I would mention the fact 
so as to give the Senator an opportunity to controvert it, if he chooses. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. I think the Senator from Ohio has 
stated substantially the fact, and I do not disagree with him upon 
it. When the former provision of the constitution was offered by 
Mr. Willey in 1872, it was voted down, as the Senator has stated, but 
not entirely by democrats nor was it sustained entirely by republic- 
ans. It wasa divided vote, but the democrats as a rule voted nst 
the provision. However, instead of that provision I call the attention 
of the Senator from Ohio to the fact that they put in one that was 
equally and perhaps more effective, for it says the State shall not con- 
tract a debt except “ to redeem a previous liability of the State,” and 
no other “ previous liability ” existed except that arising between the 
two States. Mr. Willey, who was my predecessor, was a member of the 
constitutional convention, and did make an effort to retain the old 
clause, and it was voted for by democrats and voted against by repub- 
licans, but principally, as I have stated, the democrats voted against it. 

It may not be uninteresting to Senators to see the certificate given 
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pe Virginia for the one-third of the debt set aside arbitrarily, as the 
Zacrlunter from Virginia says, to West Virginia. I hold one of 





[Seal of State 


the certificates in my hand, and I ask that it be inserted in the RECORD 
if possible in the precise shape and manner in which it is: 


Greasurer’s Office, Richmond, Virgina, AG 4 7477. 


hes, executors, administaiols, ot 
f tond sutsendeted undes the 
4, entitled, ‘ ‘tr aot to frrorvide for the funding and 
prayment of the public debt, (viz, Bond Bo. enn euth interest 
__... dla.) G&, aynent of said! ONE-THIRD ettth intes— 
est thereon, at the tate of Sex pros Cond. pc wild be provided for tn 
accotdance with such sellement as shall hereafles te tad, Celween the Sates of 
caginia, tn tegatd to the pullic dold of the Hate of Va- 


ONE-THIRD 


dL Match 30, 1674, 


amounting Is cases its 


Wiginia and West We 


saad Conds 10 fat as untanded tn trust fob 


Second Auditor. 





It will be noticed that this certificate calls for a recognition when 
a settlement takes place between the two States, and not until 
then. 

The West Virginia debt commissioners, after their visit to Rich- 
mond in the fall of 1871, reported to the governor and Legislature of 
West Virginia : 


That they found the debt of Virginia, January 1, 1861, 
to be 


$31, 778, 867 32 

That there had been expended for publicimprovements 
in the old State about 30, 000, 000 00 
For public improvements in West Virginia about.... 2,500,000 00 


They further reported that nearly all the public buildings for 
which i in part the debt had been created, as well as the improvements, 
were in the old State. The commissioners also reported, and I believe 
correctly, that of the territory the counties whic Virginia retained 
comprised 41,352 square miles, and thoseof West Virginia about 20,000 
square miles, ‘or less than one-third of the whole territory. By the cen- 
sus of 1860 the counties vo retained contained a population of 
1,220,829; the counties of West Virginia 374,000, or less than one- | 
fourth of the population. The net or proper "revenue of Virginia in 
1860 was $3,936,873.50; of the counties in West Virginia $647,076.90, 
leaving in Virginia net revenue of $2,289,793.60, so that less than one- | 
sixth of the revenue of the two States at the time of their separation 
went to West Virginia and five-sixths of the revenue, as well as the 
great bulk of the improvements, went to the old State | 

Let me in this connection present some of the statements prepared 
by tuese commissioners which led to the conclusions I have just 
stated: 

STATEMENT A, showing the amount of the public debt of Virginia on the 
lst day of January, 1861, and the amounts thereof held by that State ; 
also the amount thereof incurred for public improvements in West Vir- | 
ginia, 

The debt of Vi on the ist of January, 1861, as per the auditor's report tothe 


— session 0} 2 Legislature on the 10th of "December preceding, was as fol- 
ows: 


Debt of Ji anuary 1, 1852 
Debt created since that time 


$10, 508, 845 30 | 
23, 379, 946 33 | 

—eeee | 
33, 888, 791 63 | 


rn exisling at the time pf a dimemleiment, and the State 


of Virginia. ] YS : | 


T tes ts to certify that there ts due unto | 


Bias Fae 





of Visginia holds 
the tildes thereof o this Ad gns. 


In Testimony whereof, this Certificate has been signed by the Treasurer and oounter- 
ss 7 the Second Auditor as provided by law. 


Amount brought forward. . 
Less the amountredeemed on the3ist December, 1860... 
Less the amount in the sinking fand 
Less the amount in the literary fund 
Less the amount in the ey 7 
Less bonds lost on steamship Are 
2, 109, 724 31 


Net amount of the debt January 1, 1861 
This debt, as will be seen by Statement B, was mainly incurred for works of 
public improvement. 
Statement F shows that only $2,784,329.29 of it was incurred for improvements 
in West V: ia. Said improvements are as follows : * 
Joint stock turnpikes $906, 196 32 
Roads on State account. . we 145, 619 07 
—_ upaaies 50 
a ion companies. 
Railroads We 


2, 961, 
Deduct Virginia's pro rata for improvements lying in both States. . 176, 938 60 


2, 784, 329 29 
STATEMENT B, showing the amount and character of the investments held by the 
State of Virginia on the 1st of January, 1861, toget: with those that have since 
been donated or ot! changed, as per Governor Walker’ 8 message to the Virginia 
Legislature of March 8, 1870. 
Alexandria, Loudoun and Hampshire Railroad 
es Ridge Railroad 
° can Ohio Railroad 
Norfa k a Petersburgh Railroad. 
Orange and Alexandria Railroad... 
Richmond and Danville Railroad 
Richmond and Petersburgh Railroad 
Richmond and York River Railroad 


| deme er navigation co! 

Plank-roads, aati on bridges 
Chesapeake and Ohio Canal 

Selden, Withers & Co 


33, 131, 090 00 


* The statement shows a total expenditure in West Virginia of $3,34%,929.29, but 
only the above amount for public improvements. 





1881. 


Amount brought forward 
To this amount add, as per Governor Walker’s m 
8, 1870, for amounts ‘lost, abandoned, or surrendered an 
the following sums, viz: 


Subscription paid to Covington and Ohio Railroad Com- 


y. 
Subseyiption paid to Fredericksburgh and Gordonsville 
Subscription paid to City Point Railroad Company. ... 110, 000 00 
Subscription paid to Blue Ridge d Company... 1, 100,000 00 
Subscription paid to Manassas RailroadCompany. 2, 280,000 00 
Subscription paid to Portsmouth and Roanoke Railroad tate 


ane 

Subscription paid to Roanoke Valley Railroad Com- : 
pany 307, 402 00 

Subscription paid to Winchester and Potomac Railroad 

270, 000 00 


Compan 
Subscription paid to Alexandria, Hampshire and Lou- 
di 1, 017, 248 00 
298, 032 05 


Company 
580, 000 00 


131, 090 00 
of Marck 
released," 


$3, 206, 461 83 
163, 299 00 


oun 

Subscription paid to navigation and other companies. . 

Loss by Selden, Withers & Co. and Chesapeake and Ohio 
Canal Company 


Grand total 42, 870, 182 88 


In the conclusion of their report the commissioners state the account 
between the two States, showing West Virginia to owe less than a 
million dollars, thus: 


Upon the data thus ascertained and explained, we summarize the account be- 
tween the two States, as follows: 


West Virginia to the State of Virginia, debtor. 
For the amounts expended and invested in her territory, as set forth 


in Statement F $3, 343, 929 29 


By one-fourth of the estimated value of the public build- 
ings and other assets, as given in Statement G 

By three-thirteenths of the United States surplus fund, 
as per same statement .......---.--.---+ +--+ wigs +45 

By three-sevenths of the literary fund, as per same 

By the amount collected in West Virginia after January 
1, 1861, as per Statement E..........-...---.----- omens 


$968, 750 00 


446, 032 92 
647, 079 92 


328, 706 22 
2, 390, 569 06 


Balance due Virginia 953, 360 23 


It will be noticed that nearly all the improvements, nine-tenths of 
the improvements for which the debt was created, were made within 
the old State, and that the old State to-day has the benefit of them 
and has always had. 

The Virginia debt in 1861, in round numbers, was... ... $31, 000, 000 
45, 000, 000 
30, 000, 000 


The latter sum, of course, is after setting aside the amount said to 
be due by West Virginia. Now, as I understand, if she follows the 
advice of the junior Senator from Virginia, and readjusts or elimi- 
nates, the amount will be $20,000,000 instead of $30,000,000, as is now 
reported in round numbers by the old State. Of course in a settle- 
ment of the debt question between the States these different amounts 
would have to be taken into consideration, and of course it is a de- 
batable question which one of the three or four amounts I have 
named should be taken. 

The Virginia funding act of 1871 in its recitals states that the bond- 
holder may prefer to look to West Virginia rather than to the old State 
for the one-third arbitrarily assigned to West Virginia. This of it- 
self raises the question whether or not the State of West Virginia or 
the State of Virginia is bound for the new certificate which has been 
set aside for the one-third thus arbitrarily assigned. The State of 
Virginia in its funding act set aside one-third or about fifteen milt- 
ion dollars for the State of West Virginia to settle. West Virginia be- 
lieves, all her people and all the people of the old State believe, that 
West Virginia owes very much less than one-third or $15,000,000 of 
that debt. In no statement of Virginia’s debt since 1870 has the 
$15,000,000 set aside by the State of Virginia arbitrarily, as the junior 
Senator says, to West Virginia appeared; and therefore, when you 
speak of the Virginia debt, it is exclusive of the $15,000,000 or one- 
third set aside for West Virginia. It is very plain that West Virginia 
is not properly liable for any such sum. I haveshown by figures, and 
I think they cannot be disputed, that West Virginia received from the 
old State less than one-third of the territory, less than one-fourth of 
the population, less than one-sixth of the taxable property, and that 
fully nine-tenths of the improvements for which the debt was created 
were made in the old State and not in the new. If West Virginia 
received Jess than one-third of the territory, less than one-fourth of 
the population, less than one-sixth of the taxable property, and only 
about one-tenth of the improvements for which the debt was created, 
can it be justly said that that State in any way owes one-third of this 
— ? I think nobody who will examine the figures will contend for 
that. 


* We add these amounts simply because we find them given by the governor as 
addenda to the ae. d not because we find them in any official record to 
which we have access. . 
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Again, Mr. President, can you tax a mountain uninhabited at the 
same rate you would tax a valley well improved? For instance, the 
State of West Virginia we all know was the mountainous part of the 
original Commonwealth, thinly inhabited. The old State was more 
fortunate, more thickly inhabited, and the money borrowed, for which 
the debt was created, was expended, as a rule, almost entirely in the 
old State, at least nine-tenths of it. The old State has possession of 
or has sold the entire improvements, and the new State never asked 
or received any benefit whatever from them. 

I have stated that both States have made several efforts to secure 
a settlement or adjustment of the debt question, but thus far they 
have failed. I have also stated that in 1866 Virginia did bring suit 
in the United States courts —e West Virginia for the counties of 
Berkeley and Jefferson. If there was an anxiety, as was stated by 
the junior Senator from Virginia, to settle this debt question between 
the two States, why is it, how is it that no action has been brought 
against the State of West Virginia for a settlement? The courts are 
open and have been open for the last ten years, and no such effort, 
has been made. 

Mr. President, in my opinion no individual, no firm, no corporation, 
no city, town, State, or government can afford to ignore a just and 
honorable debt. A State cannot do so even with as much propriety 
as an individual. The law can compel payment by the one; in the 
case of the otber it is a debt more of honor; and I believe it is the 
duty of every citizen of a State to do his full share to have his State, 
no matter whether it owes much or little, do its part, its honest part, 
its just part, its equitable part toward the settlement and payment 
of any debt it may owe, and so far as my voice goes it will always 
be in that direction. I cannot account for you, my republican friends, 
who to-day are giving encouragement to a faction that I believe, and 
many others believe, means to eliminate at least, if not to repudiate, 
a part of the debt of Virginia. The junior Senator from Virginia 
said in his remarks here that he was for eliminating one-third of that 
debt; yet we find the votes cast here all go in the same direction. 
No matter what republican Senators may think on other subjects, I 
do not see how they can indorse that part of the platform of the Sen- 
ator from Virginia. 

As I understand the McCulloch bill, as it is called and known in Vir- 
ginia, it proposesin substance to take the whole debt, make an average 
interest of 4 per cent., make the bonds non-taxable, make the coupons 
receivable for taxes and all other debts due the State. The Riddle- 
berger bill, as I understand it, eliminates one-third of the whole debt 
or reduces it from $30,000,000 to $20,000,000, taxes the bonds, says the 
coupons shall not be receivable for taxes or other dues to the State 
and proposes 3 per cent. interest. The McCulloch bill says “with 
the consent of the creditors we will do this;” the Riddleberger bill, 
as I understand it, says “ we will do it whether the creditors consent 
Sg or not.” I understand that to be the condition of the two 

ills. : 

Mr. President, when we come to think of it the debt of the two Vir- 
ginias, so very large apparently, is not so considerable as one would 
imagine at first sight. It is less than $20 per capita, while the United 
States debt to-day per capita is about double that. England and 
France and many of the nations of Europe owe five times the amount 
per capita that the State of Virginia does to-day or the Virginias, 
if you choose to put it in that way. Ihave a table that I think 
will throw some light on that question. This table shows that the 
rate of tax in Virginia is fifty cents on the $100. Now take half a 
dozen or more of the leading northern cities and you find in New 
York the taxation is $2.58, Brooklyn $2.71, Philadelphia $2.30, Boston 
$2.35, Chicago $4.23, and so on, and all this against fifty cents in 
Virginia. 

When you take the debt per capita your city, Mr. President, has a 
debt per capita, according to Spofford’s Almanac, which is standard 
authority, now of $118 per capita; Brooklyn $75 per capita; Boston 
$115, and.so on, while Virginia has about $20, showing that the debt 
of the Virginias, as hard as it may be for them to pay, is not so great 
but that it can be paid. 

Let me present this table in detail, for it is very instructive: 


Statement showing the population, debt, and rate of taxation in several of 
the cities of the United States and the State of Virginia for the years 
1879 and 1880. 

a | 

Population. Assessed value.| |Yeapite. 


Tax 


Cities. aie 


| 
Debt. 


od --| — 


$118 05 


1, 206, 590 | $1, 094, 069 335 
566, 689 234, 836, 491 
846, 984 536, 667, 834 
362, 535 613, 322, 691 
503, 304 117, 970, 035 
: 169, 305, 635 

59, 848, 090 
10, 132, 082 
319, 393, 559 


= 2mm ww 
SISSERSAE 


oncord........... 
irginia (State) ... 


* Estimated. 


I have another table, taking the population of several of the States, 
among them the States of Massachusetts and Tennessee, and sev- 
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eral foreign countries, and showing what the debt is per capita in 
each : 


Statement of the population and public debt of the States of Virginia, Massa- 
chusetis, and Tennessee, the United States, and a few foreign nations. 





Debt. Debt per 


Name. Population. capita. 


$30, 000, 000 $19 29 
33, 020, 464 18 51 


26, 842, 850 17 40 
2, 120, 415, 370 42 27 
3, 890, 969, 680 114 62 


5, 291, 860, 700 127 23 
2, 151, 836, 200 142 71 





410,000,000 | 101 21 
407, 500, 000 36 43 
158, 745, 581 31 16 
119, 232, 270 42 63 





I also present a table showing the population, amount of taxable 
property, assessed value, and rate of State tax in several of the 
States, including Virginia, and the rate of taxation: 


Statement showing the population, amount of taxable property assessed, 





and the rate of State tax on the same, of the several States. 
Taxable 
; State tax 
State. Population. | property as 
. assessed, | 0” $100. 








1, 512, 806 | $319, 393, 559 $0 50 





995,966 | 160, 570, 761 55 
864, 686 | 469, 645, 058 624 
5, 083, 810 |2, 686, 139, 133 65 
1, 262, 794 | ' 120, 000, 000 65 
802, 564 86, 892, 541 65 
267,351 | 29, 471, 227 70 
174,767 | 46, 422, 817 70 
62,265 | 29, 564, 673 90 


This shows that the State tax in Virginia is less than in many of 
the other States. 

Mr. HOAR. Does the Senator speak of taxation for all purposes, 
or merely the State tax? 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. The State tax. Take your State 
tax for all purposes and it will be much higher than any sum I have 
named. The State of Massachusetts I had not in my list, but I think 
the State tax is very low in that State; but for general purposes the 
tax in Massachusetts perhaps will be equal to almost any other State. 
I know the State of Massachusetts raises a large school-fund. I had 
occasion to examine that not long since. 

Mr. President, during the late war, as Senators on both sides of the 
Chamber know, the States of Virginia and West Virginia were the 
breakwater between the contending armies; some portions of each 
of those States were raided over probably a hundred times, and in 
many parts of them not a house nor a barn nor a stable nor anything 
else was left. In some portiors I doubt whether you would finda 
horse, cow, or chicken after the war. Is it strange that either of the 
Virginias should have been in a distressed financial condition after 
the war? They had lost almost everything they had. It necessarily 
took some time to wena that state of things and get back toa 
healthy condition. The Northern and the Western States instead 
of becoming poor, instead of losing their property, had generally 
increased in wealth during the war. These States were poor; every- 
thing they had, their houses, their cows, their horses, and nearly 
everything the people had, was gone. Therefore there is consider- 
able, and there ought to be considerable apology for the Southern 
States, particularly the Virginias, if they did not do all that persons 
would like them to have done toward paying their debts. 

While that was the state of affairs in both the Virginias, it must 
be borne in mind that even the United States with its vast resources 
from 1873 up to 1879 increased its interest-bearing debt. I have here 
a statement made up only a short time ago by the Treasury Depart- 
ment, perhaps by my distinguished friend from Ohio, [Mr. SHERMAN, ] 
which shows that the interest-bearing debt actually increased from 
1873 up to the present date. The interest-bearing debt of the United 
States was less in 1873 than it is to-day, and less by eighty-odd mill- 
ions than it was in 1879. The Senator from Ohio shakes his head, 
but the statement is here. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The Senator is mistaken in the statement that 
between the present time and 1873 the interest-bearing debt has in- 
creased. That is a mistake, as will be seen by a comparison of the 
tables; but let me say that the interest-bearing debt was increased 
by the process of resumption by the sale of ninety million bonds 
which had no connection whatever with the condition of the Treas- 
ury. The public debt less the cash on hand has diminished since the 
time he stated over $200,000,000. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. If I had not the table in my hand 
I would not question the Senator’s statement; but I will send it to 
him, and he will see for himself that he is mistaken as to the amount. 
The debt less the cash in the Treasury has decreased about one hun- 
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dred million according to this table, a little over one hundred mill- 
ion; but I send this statement to the Senator, and he can look at it 
himself. He will find there, also, that the outstanding interest-bear- 
ing debt has actually increased between these periods. If that be 
80, oo it be strange that Virginia was not able to pay her indebted- 
ness 

Mr. SHERMAN. I call the attention of my friend to the fact that 
he h statement here nearly a year old. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. Eighteen hundred and eighty. 

Mr. SHERMAN. July 1, 1880. I was speaking of the present 
time; since the date of this paper the public debt has been dimin- 
ished $80;000,000. . 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. Then I will correct myself if I said 
1881 instead of 1880. I meant to speak of 1880, and I understood the 
Senator to refer to the same date. Of course in the last year the 
debt has materially decreased, and the Senator is right if he says two 
hundred millions is the difference between the debt, less cash in the 
Treasury, now and in 1873. The figures which I have taken from the 
official tables, and on which I rely, are these: 


Total interest-bearing debt of United States: 
187: 















































D hosccosdncdcnede cons cpcous Veseeneses cesccves sss pacetbesndgas $1, 797, 643, 700 00 
PEED: <ntnatennecs senveusenndd bentus caccocesnnet ackauebsodsdiechse 1, 710, 483, 950 00 
TINGE Sisndnti niin tens tA einn douse sedintnvdcwhhs ie sents 87, 159, 750 00 
BBD Sains occas ccccwccd cocndd cconse se susesece caccnavenaceceetoses 1, 723, 993, 100 00 
Outstanding principal : 
SEED a cccsnnkoasopeas onpess cécccnncce cnoceeseenecqngnswen nasaphas 2, 256, 205, 892 53 
TUNE diescbsenpeceUescccduuccusontuovesscedéescbvescoe sevesssaae 2, 253, 251, 328 78 
I cnc en sigenecirnnaisindneh is enobiiiaiiethiienidhitedhd 2, 954, 563 75 
Total debt less cash in Treasury : 
D heim se neccb codcccudd cnvcantesven cdsant coeses cotcsebdasoees 2, 105, 462, 060 75 
DTD vitae secnccnnsns conepeesedabadcueppacnsunsees bésoncnans teas 1, 996, 414, 905 03 
BOD Suncwn codnpavcdnncnsacdbonhiomibéiuenivons debains 109, 047, 155 72 


Mr. SHERMAN. I will state another thing in regard to the 
$90,000,000 bonds sold. Every dollar of those bonds is represented 
by gold in the Treasury which is the basis of resumption, so that the 
aggregate debt was notincreased. We had $90,000,000 of gold in the 
Treasury, and we had $90,000,000 of bonds outstanding, and that gold 
was part of the resumption fund ; but when you deduct the amount 
of cash on hand from the amount of bonds outstanding, the debt has 
been constantly diminishing as this statement will show. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. The Senator will hardly say “con- 
stantly,” because he will find between 1871 and 1875, probably—I 
speak from recollection now—the debt did not decrease constantly. 

Mr. SHERMAN. There was one year when, I think, there was a 
deficiency of four or five millions. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. When the Senator changes his date 
from 1880 to 1881, I agree with him that the debt, less the cash on 
hand, has decreased about two hundred million dollars since 1873; 
but if he confines himself to the time I stated, the decrease is only 
about one hundred million dollars. That, however, does not change 
the fact that the interest-bearing debt of the United States increased 
nearly one hundred million dollars between the years 1873 and 1879, 
nor that the principal outstanding was increased between those 


years. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Iam sure my friend, on a matter respecting the 
public debt, does not wish to lead any oneintoerror. The statement 
that he sends me shows that every year since 1866 the debt, less the 
cash on hand, has diminished. In no single year has it increased. 
The statement that he sends me shows that, for instance, in 1873 it 
was $2,105,462,060, and the next year it was $2,104,149,153, the de- 
crease being only a little over a million ; but in other years it ranged 
from sixty to eighty millions, so that there was no year in which the 
debt did not decrease. The interest-bearing debt or bonds of the 
United States did increase during the time when bonds were sold for 
resumption purposes, but now the amount of interest-bearing bonds 
is largely less than it was at any time previous. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. I think the Senator is correct in 
that statement. The difference between the Senator and myself was. 
in the date. I said 1880 and he understood me to refer to 1881. Still, 
Mr. President, this does not change the fact which I stated, that the 
interest-bearing debt of the United States increased between 1873. 
and 1879 eighty-odd million dollars; it istrue it was for resumption 
purposes ; but it is the fact nevertheless. Then the outstanding debt 
increased somewhat, but not much. 

I will state just here a fact which the Senator from Ohio well 
knows, that the law requires a sinking fund perhapsup to $40,000,000. 
per annum. That was not paid, the law was not complied with during 
many years; and it was because there were hard times, as we term 
them. There had not come the change in the finances, and the reve- 
nue did not yield a sufficient amount to pay.the sinking fund during 
several years. 

There is animpression in the country and perhaps here that Virginia 
has paid very little or none of herinterest. That is a great mistake. 
I have shown that the interest-bearing debt of the United States Gov- 
ernment had increased during that time. Now I have a statement 
commencing in 1872~73 which shows that Virginia each year of the 
time named has paid an average of nearly 44 per cent. on her entire 
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debt. I repeat it, Virginia, with all her distress and with her enor- 
mous debt, if it may be so termed, paid, commencing with 1872~7 aR 
to last year, an average upon her entire debt, estimated at $30,000,000, 
of 4.39 per cent. interest. So that a person owning a Virginia 
bond which cost him fifty cents in the market would have gotten, if 
he received his full interest, double 6 per cent., and every creditor has 
received, except on some bonds which are scattering and have not 
been funded, 4.39 per cent., which is more interest than a Govern- 
ment bond can bring to-day and more interest than a Government 
bond has brought for some time back and more than it is necessary 
for the Government to pay. So ke are known as the 10-40 
bonds of Virginia, to-day selling in the market for fifty cents, the 
holder of that bond gets the whole amount of his interest, which is 3 
per cent. on the face value, being all that his bond calls for, and at 
the rate it is selling it would be equal to 6 per cent. Take again 
what are known in Virginia as the consols,and of which there are 
$14,000,000 which bring 6 per cent. interest, and the holders of this 
$14,000,000 of bonds from 1872-73 to the present day have got every 
cent of their interest. Virginia does not owe one dollar of interest 
on those $14,000,000 of bonds, and the bonds are selling for eighty 
cents in the market to-day. A person owning what is known as a 
10-40 consol of Virginia - nearly double the interest that he would 
from a Government bond to-day when you take the price of the two 
bonds into consideration. 
How isit with the peelers? The peelers, I understand, are that part 
of the debt not yet funded. They are selling to-day at about thirty- 
eight cents in the dollar. If the holder of that bond got his full in- 
terest he would get nearly 12 per cent. on the market value. So 
you will see that though Virginia bonds are depreciated in the mar- 
et and Government bonds are high in proportion because all the 
people are sustaining the credit of the Government at 34, and glad to 
get 34 per cent. interest, and you could probably borrow at 3, there 
is a party in Virginia who brings in question the justice of the Vir- 
ginia debt, which throws discredit upon it of course, and that bond, 
though paying more interest than a Government bond, is selling per- 
haps at an average of fifty cents on the dollar. Let me present in 
detail the table to which I have just referred: 


Statement of the estimated debt, the annual interest, and rate of interest 
paid by the State of Virginia from 1872 to 1880; also rate of interest 
paid on United States and Virginia bonds. 


Estimated Interest 
debt. paid. 
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Virginia 10-40's, $50, 3 per cent.=6 per cent. 
Virginia ‘ ép i 


consols, $80, 6 per cent.=74 = cent. 
Virginia peelers, $38, 4. r cent.=11.55 per cent. 
United States 4’s, 1907, $1 st 4 per cent.=3.47 per cent. 
United States 4}’s, 1891, $113, 44 per cent.—3.98 per cent. 
United States currency 6’s, $132, 6 per cent.=4.54 per cent. 


I believe, Mr. President, that if the whole people of Virginia were 
united and would say as the Government of the United States has 
said, and as the Senator from Ohio would say and make others say. 
“We can pay and will pay every dollar that the government of the 

- State owes,” Virginia’s debt to-day would stand in the market not 
so good as a United States Government bond, but it certainly would 
be very much better than it is, and I believe that the cause of the 
depression there is that a party is trying for political or other pur- 
poses to depreciate the debt, trying to eliminate it, as it is said, instead 
of going to work squarely and fairly and saying, “We can and will 
pay all that we justly and rightly owe.” A mnilfion of dollars is not 
so much of a debt now as it used to be. Isee my friend from New 
York, [Mr. CONKLING.] There are single individuals in his great city 
who are said to be worth more money twice over than the whole 
debt of Virginia. There are telegraph companies in this land whose 
stock capital and debt are three times as tas the entire amount of 
the Virginia debt. There are a dozen railroad companies whose debt 
and stock combined are two or three times as much as the entire 
amount the State of Virginia owes. 

Mr. CONKLING. What is the entire debt of Virginia ? 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. As reported, $30,000,000 in round 
numbers, as the debt-payers say, while the readjusters and some others 
propose to make it about twenty million dollars, as I understand. 

Virginia in my opinion can pay a dollar to-day with more ease than 
she could pay twenty-five cents a few years . We hear of at 
least half a dozen railroads being built in each of the Virginias; we 
hear of northern capital and capital from abroad going to Virginia 
for the iron, coal, and other things there; the enterprise of the State 
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is becoming profitable and will be more profitable. Virginia has 
$107,482,546, according to Spofford’s Almanac, a standard authority, 
invested in railroads, nearly four times as much as her entire debt as 
recognized. Those railroads earned last year $7,280,830; their work- 
ing expenses were $4,946,817, leaving $2,234,013 net profit. A large 
part of these railroads was built out of the money which created the 
debt that is now in question between the two States, and I commend 
to my friend, the senior Senator from Virginia, [Mr. JOHNSTON, } 
when he talks about the debt to reflect that he has to-day railroads 
in his State nearly two thousand miles in extent, the larger portion 
of which was built from the money for the receipt of which the debt 
was created. I do not complain of Virginia in any way. I believe 
she has done and will do her full duty, and I have great sympathy 
for her and her whole people. I would not injure her in any manner. 

Mr. President, it must he recollected that a United States 6 per 
cent. bond did not reach par in gold until 1872 or 1873. We know 
that Government bonds during the war were sold as low as between 
forty and fifty cents in the foreign markets. 

The Senator from Massachusetts, [Mr. DAwEs,] who I am glad to 
see has returned to his seat, said in substance the other day that 
Virginia had been doing nothing to pay her debt. I have just stated, 
and that Senator will see it in print, that she has been doing a great 
deal. Virginia has paid more than 4} per cent. on her entire debt 
from 1872 down to the present day, and for a class of her bonds, 
amounting to nearly $23,000,000, she has paid every dollar of the 
interest and does not owe a dollar on that account. It is true she is 
in arrears on interest, perhaps $3,000,000 in all. The Virginia interest 
is about $1,500,000 in all, and she has paid an average of more than 
$1,300,000 each year since 1872~73. So that Virginia has done well 
considering the state of her affairs, and I submit that with the pres- 
ent prosperity she can and will, I believe, pay her interest in full. It 
must be borne in mind, too—— 

Mr. DAWES. Has she been paying West Virginia’s share ? 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. Does the Senator know what West 
Virginia’s share is? 

tr. DAWES. No. I know West Virginia has a share, and I wanted 
to know if the Senator spoke with entire confidence that Virginia 
would pay all her debt including West Virginia’s share. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. Ispeak with entire confidence when 
Isay that the Virginias and their people, both of them, are honorable 
and honest, and will pay, if let alone, their full and equitable part of 
that debt. Our State will, I believe, pay her part, and in my judg- 
ment the sooner itis arranged properly the better; and I regret very 
much to see my friend from Massachusetts, who believes in paying 
all his honest debts, encouraging, as I think, a party in the old State 
that does not want to pay them at all. 

Mr. DAWES. I cannotsee any great difference. The Senator from 
Virginia on my right [Mr. MAHONE] says that West Virginia ought 
to pay one-third of the debt, and that old Virginia ought to pay the 
rest, and the Senator from Son on my left, [Mr. JOHNSTON, ] when 
I asked him about that, said he thought West Virginia ought to pay 
one-third of it and old Virginia the rest. It seemed to me, therefore, 
that the difference between these two Senators was only this, that 
the Senator on my right wanted to make provision for paying that 
part of it, and the Senator on my left wanted to proclaim that it 
ought to be done. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. That is substantially what the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts said a day ortwoago in hisspeech. I regret 
that the Senator from Massachusetts—— 

Mr. DAWES. I said it the other day because so it seemed to me, 
and so it seems now. I do not see any difference if you take one- 
third from a — sum which both of them agree was the whole, all 
told; if one-third is taken off by the Senator on my right and the 
same third by the Senator on my left, it leaves precisely two-thirds 
of it for the State of old Virginia to pay, with some little difference 
between the two Senators about the interest on it during the war. 
The only difference was a difference in this respect: the party to 
which the Senator on my left belongs had not done anything toward 
meeting the obligation on the two-thirds, and the Senator on my right 
belonged to a party that was struggling to pay that two-thirds. I 
do not see any other difference. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. I will allow the Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. JOHNSTON] to answer that. It is such a strange state- 
ment that I think I would like to answer it, but I see the Senator 
from Virginia wants to de it. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. The Senator from Massachusetts surely does not 
mean what he says when he says that the State of Virginia has done 
pore, Pe paying the interest on that debt. 

Mr. HOAR. May I ask the Senator a question? My colleague 
will pardon me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Harris in the chair.) The 
Senator from West Virginia yielded to the Senator from Virginia. 
The Senator from Massachusetts now asks—— 

= DAVIS, of West Virginia. I know the Senator from Virginia 
is right. 

Mr. HOAR. I wish to ask the Senator from Virginia this ques- 
tion—— 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. The Senator will allow me. 

Mr. HOAR. I understood I was allowed to ask a question. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. The senior Senator from Massachu- 
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setts [Mr. Dawxs] had put a question that both of us would like to 
answer, and J do not know why the junior Senator wants to get in 
another one. 

Mr. HOAR. It is the same question in another form. sig 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Do the Senator from Virginia and 
the Senator from West Virginia yield to the junior Senator from 
Massachusetts ? ‘ 3 

Mr. HOAR. The question I desired to ask my honorable friend is 
this: 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. Well, go on. ick th 
Mr. HOAR. His party came into power in the State of vingats 
abont 1869 or 1870. Now, suppose I had held a thousand-dollar bond 
of the State of Virginia when that democratic party came into power, 
how much of interest or principal should I have got from that day 
to this on that bond? That is the question I should like to ask him 
if he can tell me. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I will take occasion to tell the Senator. I will 
leave it now to the Senator from West Virginia. 

Mr. HOAR. Would I have got a tenth? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HOAR. I am glad to know it. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I will give you the figures. I have no desire to 
interrupt the honorable Senator from West Virginia, but on the 
proper occasion I will answer the question in full. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. Mr. President, the two Senators 
from Massachusetts have a very peculiar way of coming to one an- 
other’s relief. The senior Senator got himself into a snarl, I think, in 
trying to answer a question he did not want to answer; the junior 
Senator saw it and as quickly as he could got up and asked a ques- 
tion of my friend from Virginia. 

Mr. DAWES. The Senator from West Virginia need not be alarmed 
at being taken out of my hands by my colleague. My colleague put 
a question on his own responsibility and did it so well that the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia did not see any other way to answer it but 
to complain that it was put at all. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. The junior Senator has slipped out 
again. I should like to have the junior Senator’s attention a little 
while if he will remain. Neither of the Senators from Massachu- 
setts appears to think that Virginia can do anything that is right, 
except—— 

Mr. DAWES. No, Mr. President—— 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. Let me go on. 

Mr. DAWES. I want to correct the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia yield to the Senator from Massachusetts ? 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. He always beats down anybody 
that gets up. 

Mr. DAWES. No, but when the Senator misrepresents me I know 
there is so much courtesy beaming on every lineament of his face 
that he will not refuse. I never did intimate that the State of Vir- 
ginia could not do anything. I only intimated that she did not. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. Let us see how that is. The Sen- 
ator says that the State of Virginia has not done anything, and he is 
referring to the debt, [take it. I have just stated—and these figures 
are official and show facts which neither of the Senators can ques- 
tion—that Virginia has paid from 1872 down to the present time an 
average of nearly 44 per cent. on every dollar of her indebtedness, 
and on $23,000,000 of it she has paid the entire interest; and yet the 
Senator says she does not do anything. That is very strange talk. 

Mr. DAWES. Why does not the Senator say how much of her 
debt she has not provided for at all, and its interest? She may have 
paid on specified and favored obligations of Virginia enough to make 
that amount; but there is a certain class of the debt of Virginia 
that whatever may have been her power—to which I accord every- 
thing that the Senator may say—notwithstanding her power it is 
nevertheless true that she has not done it. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. As I understand it there is no part 
of the Virginia debt, which is estimated now at $30,000,000 in round 
numbers, the bonds representing which have been presented to Vir- 
ginia, but what has received some interest. It is true there is a pre- 
ferred part, and why are those bonds preferred? It was simply be- 
cause Virginia passed a bill stating to all who funded under that act 
that the coupons on those bonds should be receivable for taxes and all 
dues due the State. Every bondholder, no matter who he was, who 
owned the bonds had a right to fund under that act. Some bond- 
holders preferred not to fund, and therefore they have been excluded 
to some extent; but I understand that every dollar of the indebted- 
ness of Virginia has received some portion of interest. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Does the Senator refer to the funding act of 
March, 1871? 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. Thatisone of the acts. Then there 
is the consol act that I have special reference to. 

Mr. DAWES. The Senator now admits that Virginia has preferred 
a certain class of her debt and has provided for a method of paying 
it, but that those who do not choose to come within that category 
are excluded. I do not think it is necessary for me to say anything 
more. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. Why, Mr. President, I have not said 
80, por has Vapi excluded any portion of the bondholders, as I 
anderstand. Virginia passed what is known as the funding act, and 
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under that act any and every bondholder had a right to present his 
bond and get a new bond, which bond was exempt from taxation and 
the coupons on it receivable for taxes and all other dues due the State. 
A large pestonrqemens three-fourths—— 

Mr. DAWES. Let me ask this question: If the bondholder did 
not do that, did the State pay the bondholder then according to the 
letter of the bond ? 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. Oh, no, of course not. 

Mr. DAWES. I aoe they did not. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. Of course not. 

Mr. DAWES. Then—— ’ 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. Let me finish. It will be seen, as 
I have stated, that the interest paid, instead of being 6 per cent. on 
all the bonds, has been 4.39 per cent. Therefore that portion of the 
creditors who funded and took coupons, which are receivable in 
taxes and all other dues to the State, and non-taxable, had an ad- 
vantage over the men who refused to do it or declined to doit. They 
have only received a part of their interest, on some portion a very 
small > 
Mr. KELLOGG. I desire to ask the Senator a question. I under- 
stand him to allude to the act of March, 1871. Did that act provide 
that two-thirds of the bonds should be represented by new bonds 
issued by the State of Virginia and the remaining third by an obli- 
gation to be issued, called West Virginia certificates ? 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. That I understand to be so. 

Mr. KELLOGG. The creditor then had a bond representing two- 
thirds of his dollar or thousand dollars, with the qualifications and 
restrictions stated. Then he had a certificate of West Virginia for 
the other third? 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. A certificate of Virginia, not of 
West Virginia. West Virginia has no debt and no certificates. 

Mr. KELLOGG. It was called a West Virginia certificate. As- 
suming that West Virginia had one-half of the area of the territory, 
as stated by the auditor of the State of Virginia, what proportion of 
that debt up to the present day has your State paid ? 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. I will answer. The Senator has 
misstated the facts, unintentionally, of course. He says West Vir- 
ginia has one-half the territory —— 

Mr. KELLOGG. I say according to the report of the auditor of 
the State of Virginia. He makes a different statement from your 
authorities, I know. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. I think the Senator is still mis- 


taken. 
Mr. KELLOGG. Let me read: 


The first auditor of Virginia, in his report dated September 30, 1866, sets down 
those items as follows: 
The whole number of acres of land in the State prior to its dismember- 


BOOS WOE. nsccc cnecrcseane Soden nd Gsbssenechdnths conc Ghhebncusaed nm? 50, 536, 039 
In the fifty counties claimed by West Virginia, nearly one-half the ter- 

OC aa tpn clisdbaccchsscashussteddstosbbdacduecsives 23, 190, 815 
Total white population of the State in 1860.................. 2.0.0.8 1, 047, 547 
In West Virginia, rather more than one-third .......................--- 355, 640 


West Virginia has rather more than one-third of the population 
and nearly one-half of the area of territory, he says. I do not know 
that he is correct ; I am reading from his report. I understand, how- 
ever, that on the contrary your authorities, the authorities of West 
Virginia, claim that he is altogether incorrect, and that the present 
State of Virginia contains 41,000 square miles, and West Virginia 
20,000. I think there was some dispute as to certain counties which 
was decided by the Suprem eCourt in 1871 or 1872, by which the 
line was carried over and a portion of that territory heretofore 
in dispute was conceded to one State. Now, drawing the line of 
difference about equally, it is safe to say that West Virginia has 
niore than a third of the area and about the same proportion of pop- 
ulation. On that basis the funding act of 1871 gave two-thirds of 
the bonds held by the creditors of the State in a new bond that the 
State of Virginia as I understand obligated itself to pay, while it 
assumed that the other third should be paid, upon the basis of an 
adjustment afterward to be determined, by the State of West Vir- 

inia. 

2 Now, the question that I address the honorable Senator from West 
Virginia is, has his State paid any portion of that debt? Does it 
acknowledge itself to be bound for any portion of that debt? As is 
conceded by the commissioners of both States, by the governors of 
both States in their messages running over several years, and by the 
action of their Legislatures, the new State received one-third or 
nearly one-third, or one-fourth, at any rate, of the benefits that accrued 
from the acquisition of money into the treasury from the sale of those 
bonds. Did it pay anything? 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. The Senator has asked a long ques- 
tion, but I will try to answer it. In the first place, he is wrong about 
the amount of territory and population, and he avoids the question 
of the taxable property which West Virginia received in the division 
of the State. West Virginia did receive one-third of the territory, 
or about one-third. It has less than one-fourth of the population, 
and as I stated before less than one-sixth of the taxable property. 

Now as to where the money was expended that the debt was 
created for, I believe that the facts are, and it is conceded in both 
States, that nine-tenths of the improvements for which the debt was 
created are now and always have been in the old State, and about 
one-ninth or one-tenth in the new State. 
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As to West Virginia paying any portion of her debt, that is the 
question which the Senator puts directly, and which I do not wish 
to avoid. I am desirous of meeting that squarely and fairly. I 
answer that West Virginia has paid none, and why? Has she ever 
refused? I defy any Senator and I invite any Senator here to show 
that West Virginia has at any time refused to take her fair, just, and 
equitable proportion of that debt. It cannot be shown by anybody. 

Mr. KELLOGG. But, Mr. President—— 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. Wait a moment. It cannot be 
shown by anybody. West Virginia has always responded whenever 
an invitation came to her; and if the State of Virginia (about which 
1 wish to say nothing disrespectful) and if the bondholders are satis- 
fied to let things rest as they are, as a matter of course, in the nature 
of things, West Virginia will not make a fuss about it ; but the facts 
are as | have stated, and I will state them again, that West Virginia 
has responded to every invitation, come from what source it might, 
to adjust and settle thedebt. West Virginia appointed the last com- 
mission that was appointed and sent it to Richmond—— 

Mr. HOAR. Will my friend say if they have responded to any 
invitation from any holder of a bond to pay interest ? 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. I do not know that any holder of a 
bond has the right to ask her, and in the next place, I do not know 
that any holder of a bond ever asked her, and I do not believe any 
ever has. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Now I ask the Senatorif in November, 1871, the 
commissioners appointed by West Virginia did not proceed to Rich- 
mond, and after ransacking all the archives of the government finally 
assert for themselves that the State of West Virginia did actually 
owe a considerable portion of that debt? 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Has the Legislature of that State on their report 
ever provided for the payment of a dollar of that debt? 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. Yes, Mr. President, the State of 
West Virginia did appoint commissioners and those commissioners 
were appointed, as I have said before, upon a resolution offered by 
myself and unanimously, I believe, p: through the Legislature. 
There was no politics in it whatever. The commissioners did go to 
Richmond and invite the governor and the State officers of Virginia 
to meet them for the purpose of an adjustment and settlement, and 
the response was, “ We have no official authority to treat with you.” 

Mr. KELLOGG. But did not your commissioners make a report to 

ou? 
: Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. Certainly. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Did they not say you owed so much? 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. Certainly. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Did you ever make provision for what your rep- 
resentatives said you owed ? 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. That is astrange question. That 
is the question the State of West Virginia has always, as I have said, 
been willing to meet—her just and equitable proportion of the debt. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Has she done anything? 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. When we have approached the 
party with whom alone we can treat, we have been told “1 will not 
accept your suggestions ; I do not acknowledge any official authority 
to come here and look into this and to make any report whatever.” 
The commissioners who went to Richmond were three honorable, just. 
and high-minded citizens. They examined the matter fairly and 
squarely ; they went as far as they could to the bottom of the ques- 
tion, and reported that West Virginia in round numbers owed about 
a million of dollars. That commission was composed of two demo- 
crats and oue republican. One of the democrats was General Jack- 
son of Parkersburgh, who had been many years in the public service 
and who served in the old State. The second democrat was Mr. Ben- 
nett of Weston, who had been auditor of the old State and knew well 
the accounts, a gentleman competent in every way to view the ques- 
tion. The third member was Mr. Campbell, of the Wheeling Intel- 
ligencer, a gentleman whom many of my republican friends here know 
to be a leading aeeeeeen of my State, a man of a high order of 
character and intelligence, a man who has commanded the respect of 
the whole State. That commission reported unanimoasly that when 

“they got to Richmond there was no one thereto receive them or treat 
them with official courtesy. I do not mean that they were treated 
roughly or ungentlemanly, but they were not received officially and 
they made a report as best they could, it is true an ex parte report, 
because they had to do it; they could do nothing else. That was the 
a official act between the two States, and that was the actof West 

irginia. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Has there been any step, I ask the Senator, by 
West Virginia to meet these obligations ? 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. It is not worth while to take any 
steps. If I claim Lowe the Senator $5 and he says “ You do not; I 
will have nothing,” it is not likely that I wouldrun after the Senator 
to find him; but if he was willing to have me approach him and talk 
the matter over, I would be ready to pay him. I think I am as much 
of a debt-payer as anybody; I do not make exception of any one; 
and I believe it is the duty of every State and every individual to 
pay @ just and honorable debt, let it be what it may. What the debt 

tween the two States is I cannot say, because it has not been ad- 
justed; but I believe the State I in part represent is entirely ready 
and willing and anxious to do her. just and full proportion and pay 
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all she owes to any bondholder of Virginia, or any one else; and I be- 
a that no State or individual can afford to ignore a just 
iability. 

I think that a man who wants to look the world squarely in the face 
and do his full duty will at all times—whether he is able to pay may 
be another question—at least answer and say, “I owe and will pay 
when I can,” and I regret very much to see my friends on that side 
of the Chamber encouraging a spirit that I believe will spread through 
the South and perhaps into the North, encouraging people to talk 
about readjusting and eliminating debts. That is not the company 
my friends there ought to be found in; they ought to be in different 
company ; they ought to be in that company that acknowledges and 
is willing to pay debts instead of ignoring and eliminating them. I 
believe the people of the two Virginias can and will pay every dollar 
they owe if they are let alone and not interfered with by persons who 
want to ignore or eliminate part of the debt. 

Mr. President, the trouble with regard to the debt of Virginia is 
not unprecedented; and the experience of other States should be an 
encouragement to those of her people who are for meeting her obliga- 
tions manfully. Tennessee has just passed through a financial strug- 
gle which has resulted in maintaining her honor and financial in- 
tegrity, and I have no doubt her prosperity. Illinois, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, and other States whose financial standing is now above 
par and whose honor is beyond suspicion, have passed through fiscal 
struggles and maintained their integrity under circumstances much 
more unfavorable than Virginia has before her to-day. Iam informed 
and believe that four-fifths of the tax-payers of Virginia are for pay- 
ing the just and full debt of the State. Itisthe non-tax-paying peo- 

le, as a rule, who oppose paying the debt in its entirety and who 

or political or other reasons and purposes talk about eliminating, 
readjusting, or repudiating. I believe a large majority of the people 
of the Virginias are honest and honorable and will pay every dollar 
of their just debts. 

I hope, sir, the two States will meet before a great while and set- 
tle on an equitable basis of adjustment between them; and you will 
find the people inclined to take hold of it pony and pay what- 
ever may be proper and just. Ishould be glad if my friends on the 
other side of the Chamber would lend their aid in that direction in- 
stead of lending it in a direction that I think tends to make States 
and people repudiate. I believe that the encouragement which that 
part of the people of Virginia who call themselves readjusters re- 
ceive from the republicans of this Senate will spread in the State of 
Virginia, and it will make men less anxious to pay their honest debts. 
It has that tendency, and I regret very much to sec it. I hope my 
friends will soon mend their course and let the readjuster part of the 
question drop. 

Mr. HOAR. Mr. President, I wonder if the sense of humor has en- 
tirely forsaken our southern brethren. There used to be a good deal 
of fun down in that part of the country. Those persons who had 
been down there ae came back with a story, and the editor’s 
drawer of Harper’s Magazine, a collection of humorons anecdotes, had 
a full proportion from that part of the Republic. But it is astonish- 
ing and amazing that our friends on the other side of the Senate get 
up and go through this talk. Why, now, just take this old State of 
Virginia, mother of Presidents, grandmother of the honorable Sen- 
ator who has just addressed us, and with various other titles: in 1869, 
in December, if I am right in my recollection, she was readmitted to 
the Union, came in in 1870, and a creditor of the old State of Vir- 
ginia would have held at that time a thousand-dollar bond payable 
with interest at the rate of 6 per cent., so that in the eleven years 
which have passed he would have been entitled, saying nothing about 
compounding interest, to $660 of interest. He had the promise of that 
worthy grandmother of statesmen and her honor to pay him that sum. 
She said to him by her funding bill of 1871, passed by a democratic 
Legislature, ‘If you will take two-thirds of the principal of. that 
$1,000, throwing off $333, and 4 per cent. interest instead of 6, we 
will pay you the balance.” So according to her offer he would have 
got $440, with $333 deducted from his principal, or $107, instead of 
the $660 he was entitled to, and that is all he would have got by her 
offer. I think she has paid two annual installments of interest, 
amounting to $120. If he had refused her offer he would have Jost 
$440 up to this time and lost the whole of his debt, principal and 
interest, so far as anybody knows. But supposing, as she says, she is 

ing to pay him some time, he would have lost up to this time of his 
$660. saying nothing about compounding interest, if he had taken 
her offer, all but $107, and if he had not taken it all but $120; and 
now that State and our friends on the other side turn around and 
hold up their hands in holy horror at General MAHONE, this awful 
repudiator, and at the republican party, who when there is not a 
majority of any party in the Senate consents to voting one of the 
subordinate offices to some one who believes with General MAHONE 
about Virginia finance! Well, now, if that is not the most ridicu- 
lous and comical position which any set of men ever undertook to 


‘maintain gravely in the presence of an intelligent people, I am mis- 


taken. 

Do our friends really think that for the sake of sustaining ‘ the 
solid South” hereafter, the American people have got to forget the 
multiplication table and the rule of three, and that a Yankee cannot 
cast interest? No, Mr. President, the proposition of the junior Sen- 
ator from Virginia does not come up to what the duty of the people 
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of that State requires; the republicans of the North do not a 
with him in his notions as to State finance; but it is a great deal 
more honorable and comes a good deal nearer to it than the proposi- 
tion of the Virginia democracy. ? : 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. I wish to ask my friend supposing 
we admit all that he says—which I do not by any means—supposing 
it were just as he says it is, the bondholder would have only got $107; 
I think he is greatly mistaken about it, but suppose it is so, and sup- 
pose his friend that he has referred to just now succeeds, how much 
will he get? One hundred and seven dollars? No; one-third of that 
will be gone. If the party that he is encouraging now succeeds, ad- 
mitting all he says to be truco, then one-third more goes because it 
is going to be eliminated, as the junior Senator from Virginia said. 
The debt is $30,000,000 as it stands to-day in round numbers. He 
says $20,000,000 is all the State can pay or ought to pay and 3 per cent. 
interest is all the interest she ought to pay. 

Mr. HOAR. But suppose that were true, the State of West Vir- 
inia, to which I did not address myself, contents herself with these 
oity pretensions of virtue and never has paid anything. While the 

Senator from West Virginia informs us how often they have invited 
Virginia to a conference and how often this, that, and the other 
person has been invited to consider the question, the one essential 
point of either of these States who between them owe this debt, in- 
viting their creditor to come and get the money they have promised 
him, is absolutely lacking in either democratic State. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, I certainly have no desire to mix 
in this discussion so far as it affects the State of Virginia or West Vir- 
ginia. I think both of them are delinquent in paying what is prop- 
erly due to their public creditors; but I desire to present the view 
taken of this question by the republicans of West Virginia. I hold 
in my hand a letterfrom the predecessor of my friend from West Vir- 
ginia, who was formerly 2 member of this body and who was very 
much respected by us all, Hon. Mr. Willey, who by the way was a 
member of the first and second constitutional conventions of West 
Virginia. He recalls to my recollection a fact that I had forgotten 
in the previous debate, that when the question of the admission of 
West Virginia was under discussion in this body there was some ob- 
jection made to the organization of West Virginia unless a provision 
was made for the payment of a portion of the debt of the old State. 
He says that I made that objection and that he remembers distinctly 
the conversation that occurred between us in that respect. I will 
read what he says in regard to that: 

You were a little mistaken, too, in supposing that the commissioners sent to 
Richmond to adjust the debt failed in consequence of a disagreement with the 
Virginia authorities. The fact is that Virginia would not receive or recognize the 
West Virginia commissioners at all; but refused to confer or treat with them on 
the subject in any respect whatever. 

Thus you will perceive that you had no cause to reflect upon yourself for not re- 
quiring West Virginia at the time you voted for her admission as a State, to pro- 
vide for the payment of a part of the debt of Virginia, since that very provision 
was made in her original organi¢ law. 

In my remarks made here a few days ago I stated that that was 
the defect in the legislation by Congress. Then he says: 

Indeed, I have a pretty distinct recollection that while the application for ad- 
mission was pending before the United States Senate you suggested to me this 
very matter; and that when I pointed out to you the clause in the constitution 
which I have above copied, you expressed your satisfaction and stated that it re- 
moved one of the difficulties which had been embarrassing you. And I say to you 
now, what I have frequently said to the people of West Virginia, that but for that 
clause in the constitution the State would never have been admitted. I say fur- 
ther that in my opinion no honest party or honest man in West Virginia, or out 
of it, will deny the obligation of West Virginia to pay an ‘“‘ equitable proportion of 
the public debt of Virginia.” 

Mr. Willey, it will be remembered, was a Senator representing Vir- 
ginia at the time the bill to admit West Virginia was pending, and 
was afterward elected one of the first Senators to represent the new 
State. When the bill to admit West Virginia as a State was pending 
here, it was only passed, as I am reminded by this distinguished gen- 
tleman of West Virginia, in consequence of the express stipulation 
contained in the first constitution of West Virginia that that Stato 
would assume a portion of this public debt of old Virginia, to be 
settled between them. This clause in the constitution which was 
before the Senate at the time West Virginia was admitted as a State 
was as follows: 

An equitable Poe of the public del* of the Commonwealth of Virginia 
prior to the 1st of January, in the year 1861, shall be assumed by this State; and 
the Legislature shall ascertain the same as soon as may be practicable, and pro- 


vide for the liquidation thereof by a sinking fund sufficient to pay the accruing 
interest, and redeem the principal within thirty-four years. 


But for this stipulation in the constitution of West Virginia, which 
was submitted to the Senate at the time of the passage of the bill to 
admit that State, it never would have been a State in this Union. 
So Mr. Willey, who was its organ and representative here, says, and 
my recollection, although very faint and dim, is to the same effect, 
and the argument was then made in the Senate that this was sufii- 
ciently covered by the organic law of the State of West Virginia. 

Mr. President, I have been handed two papers containing messages 
of the republican governors of the State of West Virginia. There 
was some delay in approaching this question, for reasons stated in 
these papers, and which I do not think it necessary to go into, but it 
is certain that in the years 1869, 1870, and 1871 the republican gov- 
ernors did do their utmost, so far as I can see, to bring about some 
kind of adjustment of this debt. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. My friend will allow me to say that 
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in 1871 the pomnenee of West Virginia was a democrat. In the fall 
of 1870 the State changed its political complexion and the governor 
after that wasa democrat. . 

Mr. SHERMAN. Very well; before the republicans lost their hold 
in West Virginia they provided for commissioners, and Mr. Willey 
states that they went to Virginia and there failed to agree ; but here 
is the point I wish to come to: when the power departed from the 
republicans of West Virginia and it became a democratic State, a 
new constitution was framed ; Mr. Willey was a member of the con- 
vention that framed the second constitution of West Virginia. Mr. 
Willey gives the composition of that convention : 

When the democratic party came into power in the new State it immediately 
called a convention to amend the constitution. That convention assembled in the 
winter of 1872. it of its members were republicans. All the others 
were democrats. This convention struck out the foregoing provision for the pay- 
ment of part of the Virginia debt, and refused to incorporate in the new consti- 
tution any equivalent provision. Mr. Davis was mistaken. The only clause in 
the emenned (democratic) constitution that can be possibly interpreted to have 
any reference to such debt is the following. 

Which I will read ina moment. It appears that the republican 
party which framed the first constitution did have a specific guarantee 
or assumption of a portion of the debt of Virginia, the amount to be 
settled by future adjustment, that they took steps to bring about an 
agreement as to the amount, that afterward the power departed 
from the republicans and the democrats assumed control and the 
first act of the latter was to call a convention and that convention 
struck out this old provision upon tho faith of which alone West 
Virginia was admitted as a State and inserted this provision in lieu: 

No debt shall be contracted by this State except to meet casual deficits in the 
revenue, to redeem a previous liability of the State, to suppress insurrection, repel 
invasion, or defend the State in time of war. 

This does not contain any admission of liability for any portion of 
the debt of Virginia, taken in connection with the fact that they 
struck out the provision that did recoguize the liability of West Vir- 
ginia for a portion of the debt of Virginia, and taken in connection 
also with the pendency of a resolution then before the body denying 
that there was any validity, or any force, or any equity in the assump- 
tion of this claim. Now I will read what followed that: 

The fact is that this democratic convention of 1872 by a very decisive vote re- 
fused to incorporate in the amended constitution any express provision for the 
payment of any part of the public debt of Virginia. I give you the following 
a — the journal of that convention under date of March 20, 1872, and from 
page ve. 

The same book to which my friend referred. 

Mr. Willey moved to amend the report by adding thereto the following addi- 
tional section : 

“An —— proportion of the public debt of the Commonwealth of Virginia 
rior to the Ist of January in the year 1861 shall be assumed by this State; and the 
egislature shall ascertain the same as soon as may be practicable, and provide for 

the payment thereof.” 

Here was a Sa to insert in the second constitution the old 
clause upon which there was a debate and a division. 

Upon which he demanded the ayes andnoes. They were ordered and taken, and 
the amendment lost—ayes 20, noes 46. 

Every republican present and voting voted “ay” except one; all the ‘‘nays" 
except one were democrats. 

This is the simple record that I present to the Senate of the United 
States at the request of some of the leading republicans of West Vir- 
ginia. It does seem to me to show that the democrats in this mat- 
ter have failed to observe the very condition on which the State of 
West Virginia was made a State. 

I now, upon the statement of Mr. Willey, confidently assert that 
but for the fact that some provision was made in the constitution of 
West Virginia recognizing their liability for a portion of the public 
debt of the State of Virginia, that bill could not have passed. There 
was a good deal of controversy over the admission of West Virginia. 
I have always myself doubted whether it was a politic thing to do; 
and here it appears from the statement of this distinguished gentle- 
map, the first Senator from that State and a member of this body 
when the bill passed, that at the very time that State was admitted 
it was only upon condition that West Virginia should by its organic 
act, as it had agreed to do, assume a portion of this debt. The dem- 
ocratic party struck out that provision by a party vote, and by 2 
party vote refused to insert an equivalent provision in the new con- 
stitution. It seems to me, therefore, that the democratic party in 
that had shown its tendency to disregard public obligations, and that 
in this particular, as in many other cases that I might cite, it did show 
that it did not sufficiently recognize the importance of an observance 
of the public faith given by State or nation. 

I make these official statements without any further comment, 
simply in justice to the republicans of West Virginia. It seems that 
I had fallen into one or two errors in my statement, not very mate- 
rial, when I spoke here a month or so ago, for I had no data before 
me at the time, and I spoke from memory. Mr. Willey corrects these 
errors and also gives the exact facts, and those facts are very cred- 
itable to the republican party of West Virginia; and as he says there 
is no one of that party so far as he knows in that State—and perhaps. 
he says it also as to the democrats—but feels that it is his obligation, 
his duty, to assume a portion of the debt of Virginia.’ I only regret 
that it has not been done long before this. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. Mr. President, I will say a word and 
then give way to my colleague. Mr. Willey, to whom the Senator 
from Ohio refers, is very high authority; he stands well in our State,. 
as well as any man could possibly stand anywhere, and I should give. 


1881. 


credit to anything he would state from his recollection. It is true, as 
Mr. Willey has said, that there was such a provision in the first con- 
stitution of the State, and no doubt his recollection is correct as to 
what Congress would have done. The Senator from Ohio and all others 
will do me the justice to say that I have not in my remarks in the least 
reflected upon any republican in the State. I have stated that it 
never has been made a political question there; party lines have not 
been drawn upon it. I believe it would have been better to have in- 
serted the old provision in the new constitution. Iso stated in my 
remarks. If I had been thereI think I would have so voted with other 
democrats, for there were democrats who voted for it. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Only one. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. Several, I beg my friend’s pardon ; 
my colleague will show directly there were half a dozen or more. 

Mr. President, as to this debt question, as Mr. Willey has said, the 
State of West Virginia does not nor does she wish to avoid the ques- 
tion; she will be found ready and willing whenever the adjustment 
is made to take her just and equitable proportion as the original con- 
stitution contemplated. But now I want toask my friend from Ohio 
who is a good lawyer as well as financier, if he does not believe that 
the provision in the present constitution covers the ground fully ? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I feel bound to say—— 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. A word before the Senator answers. 
I do not mean as to acknowledgment, but I mean as to the recogni- 
tion that she can pay or make provision to pay if anything is found 
due. I agree with the Senator that it would be better probably, it 
would certainly have acknowledged more clearly the debt, if the pro- 
vision had been retained in the second constitution that was in the 
first; but the appeal I made to the Senator from Ohio was, is it not 
in his judgment the fact that the present constitution contains pro- 
vision for the payment of anything that may be found due between 
the two States? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I think not. I think the only thing that looks 
favorable is the public sentiment of the State of West Virginia. If 
the people of West Virginia feel the moral obligation of this debt, 
they will pay it; but there is nothing in their constitution that re- 

uires them or that even recognizes the existence of this obligation. 

‘he State had then been in existence a number of years, and it says 
“If there are any debts outstanding we will provide forthem ;” that 
is all, but it does not recognize the fact that there was any obliga- 
tion to assume a debt that existed before the existence of the State 
when it is taken in connection with the vote on the ron of 
Mr. Willey. There is nothing in the constitution of West Virginia 
now that in a court of law would be regarded as a recognition of a 
debt pre-existing the formation of the constitution. 

Mr. KELLOGG. The first constitution provided that— 

An equitable proportion of the pete debt of the Commonwealth of Virginia 
ae to the Ist day of January, 1961, shall be assumed by this State; and the 

gislature shall ascertain the same as soon as may be practicable, and provide for 
the liquidation thereof by a sinking fund sufficient to pay the accruing interest 
and redeem the principal within thirty-four years. 


That was stricken out by the vote the Senator from Ohio has stated. 

Mr. CAMDEN. : Mr. President, I will state in answer to the Sena- 
tor from Ohio that of the twenty votes in favor of inserting the same 
clause in the constitution of 1872 that was in the constitution of 
1863, there were, I think, only seven republicans voting for it and 
thirteen democrats; there was one republican who voted against it, 
the others were democrats. So that it was not in any sense a politi- 
cal question, and I repeat it has never been a political question in 
our State. 

Mr. SHERMAN. That agrees exactly I think with the statement 
of Mr. Willey ; one republican voted against his proposition ; all the 
other — cans that were present and voting voted for it. 

Mr. CAMDEN. There seem to have been seven other republicans 
present who voted for it; the thirteen additional votes making up. 
the twenty were democrats. 

- Mr. SHERMAN. It would show, then, that the republicans were 
seven to one in favor of an assumption and the democrats were about 
four or five to one against it. 

Mr. CAMDEN. Thatis true. The Senator will also bear in mind 
as to the explanation and reason for this action that the report of 
the commissioners was before that convention. The journal shows 
that a requisition for six hundred copies had been made. That report 
ascertained the amount due from West Virginia upon the indebted- 
ness of Virginia to be something less than a million of dollars. The 
question before the convention was to provide for the payment of the 
amount, and not for the acknowledgment of the indebtedness. The 
Senator will find in the constitution of 1872, section 5 of article 10, 
which was not in the constitution of 1863, the provision that— 

The er of taxation of the islature shall extend to isi 
of the State ‘oot and the Routan Wer cunte 

Section 4 provides that the State of West Virginia shall not incur 
any debts or issue any bonds for any other pu except for the 
—— among others of “providing for a previous liability of the 

ate. 

_ These two sections of the constitution of 1872, section 5 not being 
in the constitution of 1863, taken together provided for issuing bonds 
if necessary to discharge a previous liability of the State, and gave 
power tothe Legislature to levy taxes for the payment of those bonds 
and the interest upon them. It wastherefore the purpose of the con- 
vention that framed the constitution of 1872 to provide for the pay- 
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ment of the debt as ascertained by the commissioners, and that was 
the point, as I understand it, that divided the two parties. One party 
wanted the old provision acknowledging on the part of West Vir- 
ginia her liability to pay an equitable portion of the debt; the other 
wanted to accept the report of the commissioners and provide for the 
debt as ascertained. 

I desire in the same connection to call attention to and to answer 
the question propounded by the Senators from Louisiana and from 
Massachusetts in this, that West Virginia had never made any prop- 
osition to the creditors of Virginia, or to Virginia herself, to pay any 
direct portion of this debt. 

Mr. HOAR. Does the Senator allude to me as the Senator from 
Massachusetts ? 

Mr. CAMDEN. No; to the Senator’s colleague, [Mr. Dawes.] I 
ask my a if that question—— 

Mr. DAWES. That West Virginia had not made any provision ? 

Mr. CAMDEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. DAWES. No; I did not say so. 

Mr. CAMDEN. I beg pardon. I understood the Senator so. 

Mr. DAWES. No; the Senator's colleague told me that I had 
complained of Virginia because she claimed not to be able to pay 
her debt. I stated distinctly that that was not what I said, but that 
she expressed no desire to pay it—Virginia, not West Virginia. 

Mr. CAMDEN. I beg pardon; it was the Senator from Louisiana. 

Now I wish to recapitulate in a few words the condition in which 
West Virginia was placed by the action 6f Virginia. In the first 

lace, up to 1866 no action could be taken by either of the States 

ooking to an adjustment ofthisdebt. In 1866 Virginia passed an act 
withdrawin 5 her consent to the formation of West Virginia, and soon 
afterward also instituted a suit to recover jurisdiction over the coun- 
ties of Berkeley and Jefferson. That of necessity interrupted all 
negotiations between the two States. That suit was not decided 
until the 6th of March, 1871. In the mean time acts had been passed 
by the Legislature of each State authorizing commissioners on the 
part of Virginia first to negotiate for the return of West Virginia to 
the old State; secondly, for the adjustment of the public debt. 

Mr. DAWES. The Senator will allow me to inquire, was not the 
suit between Virginia and West Virginia about the change of the 
line between the two States from that which was originally set up in 
the division by including two counties in West Virginia which before 
were in old Virginia? I thought that was the subject of it. 

Mr. CAMDEN. All the counties of West Virginia were in Virginia 
before the formation of West Virginia. 

Mr. DAWES. But two counties, if I remember aright, that were 
originally left in old Virginia, were taken into West Virginia by a 
change of line, and the two States had a lawsuit about that, and 
there was a long controversy. I unfortunately got into a newspaper 
correspondence with some of the West Virginia gentlemen about it 
myself; but that was not upon the legality of the setting up of West 
Virginia. WhileIam p I will say that I voted in the House against 
the setting up of West Virginia. I never believed that it was prop- 
erly done. recorded not only my vote but my earnest protest: 
against the proceeding. But the suit to which the Senator alludes 
had nothing to do with that. 

Mr. CAMDEN. I will answer the Senator. The act of the Vir- 
ginia Legislature withdrawing her consent to the formation of the 
State of West Virginia was intended to go to the formation of the 
State itself and the admission of it; and contemplated at that time 
an action on the part of Virginia to revoke or annul the formation of 
the State of West Virginia. Afterward, however, she abandoned 
that ground and brought a suit to recover the jurisdiction of the 
counties of Jefferson and Berkeley, which she claimed had not been 
legally admitted into the territory of West Virginia. 

i DAWES. On the ground that she had never given her con- 
sen 

Mr. CAMDEN. Yes, onthe ground that the consent she had given 
did not extend to those counties, but the counties of Berkeley and 
Jefferson were admitted to the State of West Virginia after the action 
of the first convention which formed the State of West Virginia out 
of the other counties embraced in its territory. However, West Vir- 
ginia claimed the jurisdiction of those counties, had the jurisdiction 
of the counties, was exercising it, they were in possession of West 
Virginia, and until that suit was decided it was impossible for any 
adjustment to take place between Virginia and West ae be- 
cause they entered largely into the basis of any settlement that could 
take place. 

I make this point for the purpose of showing that up to the 6th of 
March, 1871, West Virginia was powerless to make any settlement ; 
neither was Virginia in a condition to make any settlement, because 
she was under the reconstruction acts of Congress by which her State 
government was not empowered to make any adjustment of her debts 
either between her creditors or between that State and West Vir- 
ginia. ; 

That brings us to the 6th of March, 1871. About that time Vir- 

inia appointed commissioners to treat with commissionersfrom West 

irginia. West Virginia peers? met that demand and appointed 
commissioners to treat with the Virginia commissioners. But about 
the same time Virginia saw that oa could make a better bargain 
with her creditors than she could possibly gain from any settlement 
with West Virginia, and within less than thirty days from the decis- 
ion of the suit she passed the funding bill of the 30th of March,, 
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1871, by which she got rid of one-third of her debt by the consent and 
even at the solicitation of her creditors. Virginia from that time 
has been placed in such a position that she cannot afford to make a 
settlement with West Virginia, she does not desire a settlement with 
West Virginia, and as long as she feels herself unable to meet promptly 
the interest and demands upon her for the balance of the debt, after 
having scaled it one-third by reason of the territory taken from 
her by West Virginia, she will decline to make any advances or to 
permit a settlement to be made with West Virginia. Therefore, after 
the commissioners of West Virginia had ascertained the amount that 
they conceived West Virginia was equitably entitled to pay upon the 
debt of Virginia, West Virgina had no place to offer the payment of 
that money. 

The governor of West Virginia in submitting the report of the 
commissioners to the Legislature of West Virginia, referring to the 
report, says: 

It will demand your serious consideration whether you will now proceed to as- 
sume what you may conceive to be the equitable proportion of the public debt of 
Virginia prior to the 1st of January, 1861, or whether you will, in the light of past 
events, await further action on the part of Virginia. 

At that session of the Legislaturethe Legislature concluded to await 
such action as might be taken by the authorities of Virginia upon the 
subject. The action of the commissioners was reported to the gov- 
ernor of Virginia. Virginia took no notice of it, and has taken no 
notice of it from that time to this. Now there is no place where West 
Virginia can seek a settlement except through Virginia, and I am 
justified and authorized in saying what I have in reference to the dis- 
inclination of Virginia to make any settlement with West Virginia 
by the language of the governor of Virginia. In speakiug of the set- 
tlement between Virginia and West Virginia, Governor Kemper, in 
his message of October 5, 1877, to the Legislature of Virginia, says: 

Virginia can never become liable for any part of West Virginia’s third, except 
by virtue of a settlement hereafter to be.concluded between the two States. 


‘Clearly and aaeenemeeny such asettlement is impossible to be had without the 
‘co-operation and assent of Virginia. If we ever become liable for any part of the 


debt thus remitted to West vere. then it will be no otherwise than ty her own 
voluntary act that Virginia will incur that liability. Until the coming of the mil- 
lennial era it may scarcely be supposed that one State wil! volunteer to assume the 
burdens of another State. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Is that the language of the governor of Vir- 

inia? 
. Mr. CAMDEN. That is the language of the governor of Virginia, 
Governor Kemper, in his message of October 5, 1877. 

Mr. KELLOGG. If the honorable Senator please, the way I read 
that is that Governor Mathews is the man who, calling on the gov- 
ernor of Virginia, Governor Kemper, says : 

Until the coming of the millennial erait may scarcely be supposed that one State 
will volunteer to assume the burdens of another State. 

Mr. CAMDEN. I beg the Senator’s pardon; it is Governor Math- 
ews quoting from the message of the governor of Virginia. 

Mr. KELLOGG. It is not so marked here. I have the original 
document. 

Mr. DAWES. I suppose it so commended itself to both governors 
that they both adopted it. 

Mr. CAMDEN. I think if you will look at the message of Gov- 
ernor Kemper of the 5th of October, 1877, you will find that the lan- 
guage isused by Governor Kemper in his message, and it is a quota- 
tion from that message by Governor Mathews. 

I think that the efforts of West Virginia have been consistent and 
uniform in trying to ascertain and provide for her equitable portion 
of this debt. That it could not be one-third of the indebtedness of 
Virginia is evident from the fact that. the territory taken by West 
Virginia, as reported by the commissioners at least, was less than 
one-third; her population was less than one-fourth; her taxable 
values were less than one-sixth; and upon the basis assumed by the 
commissioners of distributing the debt to each State ery mY 
the benefits received by each the indebtedness is less than $1,000,000. 
Therefore Virginia, as is stated by her governor, was not in a position 
to make any settlement by which she would bring back upon her any 
portion of that debt, which would evidently be the case if the set- 
tlement was made atall. Therefore Virginia could not afford to make 
a settlement, and West Virginia can make no settlement without the 
consent of Virginia. , 

Mr. DAWES. I move that the Senate do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at two o’clock and thirty-five 
minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned. 


WEDNESDAY, May 4, 1881. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. J. J. Buttock, D. D. 

The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 
WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 

On motion of Mr. MCMILLAN, it was 


Ordered, That the papers in the case of the assi 
and Thomas Loveless be taken from the files 
attorney of said assignees. 


OFFICERS OF THE SENATE. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Seuate the 


ees of John Link, David Evens, 
the Senate and returned to the 


unfinished business of yesterday, being the resolution of the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Dawes] providing for the election of cer- 
tain officers of the Senate, the pending question being on the motion 
of the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Harris] to postpone the resolu- 
os ee upon which motion the yeas and nays have been 
ordered. 

Mr. DAWES. Iask that the pending resolution be read. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The pending resolution will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read the following resolution, submitted by Mr. 
DAWES, March 23, 1881 : 

Resolved, That the Senate do now proceed to the election of its Secretary, Ser- 
on and Doorkeeper, Chief Clerk, Principal Executive Clerk, and 

Mr. DAWES. Mr. President, that resolution is the only matter 
pending before the Senate. It isa very simple resolution. It is in 
accordance with the custom of the Senate from time immemorial, 
although in the early years of the Senate it was the custom of the 
Senate to hold its officers longer than latterly. The first Secretary 
elected by the Senate held that position until his death in 1814, and 
the second Secretary held his office until 1825. The Senate at that 
time adopted a standing rule requiring all its officers to be elected 
at the beginning of each Congress, once in two years. Under that 
rule, once in two years the officers of the Senate were elected, in the 
manner indicated by the rule, until the 9th of February, 1849, when, 
on motion of Mr. Benton, the rule was changed to the present rule, 
he stating that at the close of a long senatorial life of thirty years 
he desired to contribute that much to the ease and comfort of the 
Senate he was about to leave, so that Senators might be relieved at 
the beginning of each Congress from the importunities of a new set 
of office-seekers, remarking at the same time that if the rule should 
be changed to what it is now the Senate could, of course, at any time 
it desired, change its officers. 

Since 1849 the rule has been as it is now ; and since that time the 
Senate has elected officers at regular sessions of Congress, at extra 
sessions of Congress, and at called executive sessions of this body ; 
so that the resolution pending before the Senate is in exact conform- 
ity to the usages of the Senate from the beginning. It was offered 
to the Senate on the 23d of March, and on the 24th of March it eame 
up under the rules of the Senate for consideration, the rules of the 
Senate providing for and being supposed hitherto to secure to each 
member of the Senate and to the Senate itself the right to have the 
Senate itself pass under those rules upon any measure proper within 
its rules to be submitted to the body for consideration. It had been 
supposed up to that time that every Senator in this body who desired 
to invoke the voice of the Senate upon any matter legitimate for the 
Senate to consider had secured to him under the rules of the Senate 
the right not only to invoke that voice but to secure it. 

Under that impression, sir, and endeavoring not only to conform to 
the usages of the Senate but to its rules, I introduced this resolution. 
I did not ask any Senator to support it to whose judgment it did not 
commend itself. I asked Senators under the rules to consider it and 
to pass upon it. Ithas encountered opposition. That opposition has 
held the Senate of the United States here for more than six weeks, 
not for the consideration of the merits of the resolution, all of which 
were considered and passed out of the field of debate on the first 
day that it was brought before the Senate. Since that time the opposi- 
tion to the consideration of this measure has not been directed to its 
merits. Ithas been distinctly declared upon this floor by Senators 
that the Senate of the United States should never upon the res- 
olution. Justification for a declaration of that kind has been sought 
from various sources, mostly drawn from other resolutions in the 
Senate but not now before it. 

‘This resolution is distinct from, and has no connection whatever 
with, any other resolution pending in the Senate; but those Senators 
in this body who have openly declared to it and to the country that 
there are subjects which, though proper to be submitted to this body, 
they so differ with the body itself upon that this body shall never be 
permitted to pass upon them at all, have sought their excuse from 
other sources rather than in the resolution itself. 

I have but to state what has been the opposition that the Senate 
has encountered under its rules to the So en whether it has the 

wer to pass upon matters proper and legitimate for it to consider— 

have but to state that question to state in other words a question 
of graver import and importance and scope and consequence to the 
institutions of this country than any other which has come up for 
consideration in this Hall. 

It matters very little what may be the fate of this resolution of 
itself. If it should be extinguished here in a half-hour from this 
time, provided it were extinguished by the methods pointed ont by 
that Constitution which sustains us and the whole fabric of this 
Government, not a ripple would be discovered, and the Government 
would move on as if the resolution had never had any existence ; but 
to be extinguished in the fulfillment of an avowed threat from Sena- 
tors in this body that the body has no power t» so control itself, that 
it shall not be permitted to pass its own judgment, whatever that 
judgment may be, upon any matter legitimate for it that any Sena- 
tor in his seat shall invoke, it will be extinguished by a blow that 
will be felt when it falls and where it falls in this body paralyzing 
it, chaining it, crippling it, destroying it, and iurther and beyond, 
demonstrating to dissatisfaction and to faction and to rebellion a 
method and an instrumentality and a power beyond any which in 
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open field and in open warfare would shake the institutions of this 
country. Ifit can prevail here, if a Senator in his place can declare 
to the Senate of the United States, ‘‘ You shall never pass upon this 
measure,” and if he has the power to carry out that threat, it can be 
so done at the other end of this Capitol, and at the other end of the 
avenue, here, elsewhere, everywhere, in a Government whose vital 
breath and power is the rule of the majority. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator will suspend in order that 
the Chair may receive a message from the President of the United 
States. 

(A message in writing was received from the President of the United 
States by Mr. O. L. PRUDEN, one of his secretaries. ] 

Mr. DAWES. Of what avail is a message in writing from the 
President of the United States to this body if any Senator can get 
up in his place and, with impunity, and with power to enforce his 
threat, say to the Senate, “You shall never consider that message!” 
Of what avail that we come together to deliberate, to debate, if there 
is a power greater than the Senate itself that shall dictate with 
paper in hand the subjects-matter upon which we shall debate and 
deliberate ? 

I was about to say, when that message appeared at the door, that 
far beyond and outside of anything pertaining to the resolution it- 
self, the resolution had come to be simply an exponent, a personifi- 
cation, if I may use the phrase; around it there had come together 
the forces of the Republic on the one side, and those forces on the 
other side that are not willing to submit to the rule of a majority; 
and it has come to assume such importance that it can never be given 
over. It can have no other resting place but a settlement and a de- 
termination whether this be a government and whether this branch 
of it be so constituted that it can control itself. 

Wittingly or unwittingly, there has devolved upon the republican 
party anew and in a new form, but not less important, the great ques- 
tion whether the essence, and vitality, and value of republican institu- 
tions shall any longer continue in this land. Not willingly, yet I trust 
not hesitatingly, the republican party assume again the responsibility, 
and here and now, speaking for myself and so far as I am authorized 
to speak for any one else, I do declare that I continue this effort, 
not for anything there may be in the resolution which I offered here 
in March, but because around it, and with it, and on its fate, hangs 
the greater, living, vital issue in this country, Shall the Senate of 
the United States determine for itself what it shall pass upon, or 
shall Senators in their place have power to say to that Senate, “ You 
ne shall pass upon this, or that, or any other measure that I shall 
specify. 

Patter this announcement from Senators and after the full develop- 
ment of the serious character of this struggle here in this body, and 
after it has thus been uncovered, and made to be seen by all earnest 
and careful patriots that this is a serious work that cannot be given 
over, it is necessary for us to make preparation for a systematic, a 
fervent, an unflinching address of all our energies and our efforts to 
its maintenance. In the mean time, the public service is also com- 
mitted to our care. While this cannot be given over without proving 
false to these great principles, the public service of the country can- 
not be permitted also to suffer by being thus involved in this struggle 
here in the Senate for the maintenance of power. Indeed this strug- 

le itself can best be carried on by girding up the loins of this Repub- 

ic and strengthening all its parts and putting all its wheels in mo- 
tion; for we will come to this work with more strength and assur- 
ance when everything else also is put in order and efficiency and 
when no other branch of the public service is permitted to suffer 
while our thoughts are absorbed in this great work. 

We cannot fail to see that without giving it over or relaxing in 
one iota this great work, we must do other work also, in order that 
thereby our arms shall be strengthened in doing this which circum- 
stances have made our chief work here in this session. We cannot 
omit to do our full duty elsewhere because we find ourselves here 

engaged in this struggle to maintain the authority of the Senate. 

Therefore it is, recognizing this necessity and drawing from it the 
fact that in that way more than in any other our arm will be most 
strengthened in this work, I propose that the Senate address itself 
for a short time to other business as well as to this, never losing 
sight of the fact that unless we do this work, and so do it that the 
power of the Senate over itself will be vindicated, but ats back 
to it feeling that we have made ourselves stronger for it by having 
done that which the necessities of the Government required of us to 
do. I move that we now proceed to the consideration of executive 
business. 

Mr. BECK. On that motion I call for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. PENDLETON. Iask the Senator from Massachusetts to with- 
draw the motion for a moment, and I will either give place to him 
to renew it or renew it myself. 

Mr. DAWES. The Senator knows that any personal appeal to me 
under ordinary circumstances would be responded to most heartily. 
The debate has gone on for six weeks; we have tried to explain, 
each individual for himself, his position and its justification. It does 
not seem to me that it would be profitable to continue it now, and 
with the utmost assurance to my friend that there is—— 

Mr. BECK. I do not think it proper for the Senator from Ohio to 
disturb the funeral oration ; the business istoosolemn. Riddleberger 
and Gorham are both dead; let them rest in peace. 

Mr. DAWES. I trust with the Senator from Kentucky that it is 


the funeral of the assertion made by him that the Senate itself should 
never pass upon its own work. I adhere to the motion. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Massachusetts moves 
that the Senate proceed to the consideration of executive business, 
on which motion the yeas and nays are demanded. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. ANTHONY, (when his namewas called.) Iam paired with the 
Senator from Florida, [Mr. Jongs.] I do not know how he would 
vote, and I refrain from voting. 

Mr. BURNSIDE, (when his name was called.) I am paired with 
the Senator from Alabama, [Mr. MorGAN.] If he were here, I should 
vote “yea.” 

Mr. FERRY, (when his name was called.) Iam paired with the 
Senator from Mississippi, [Mr. GEoRGE.] If he were here, I should 
vote “‘ yea.” 

Mr. WALKER, (when Mr. GARLAND’s name was called.) My col- 
league [Mr. GARLAND] is paired with the Senator from Vermont, [ Mr. 
Epmunpbs.] If my colleague were present, he would vote “yea.” 

Mr. GROVER, (when his name was called.) I am paired with the 
Senator from Nebraska, [Mr. VAN Wyck.] If he were present, I 
should vote ‘ meee 

Mr. JACKSON, (when his name was called.) I am paired with the 
Senator from Indiana, [Mr. HaRRISON.] I suppose he would vote 
“yea;” but as Iam not certain as to how he would vote, I refrain 
from voting. 

Mr. HAWLEY, (when the name of Mr. PLatt, of Connecticut, was 
called.) My colleague [Mr. PLatr] is paired for the remainder of the 
session with the Senator from Oregon, [Mr. SLATER.] If my colleague 
were here, I have no doubt he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SAUNDERS, (when his name was called.) I am paired with 
the Senator from Kentucky, [Mr. WittraMs.] If he were here, I 
should vote “ yea.” 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. BECK. My colleague [Mr. WiLL1AMs] is still absent. If he 
were present, he would vote “ yea” on this question. 

Mr.COKE. My colleague [Mr. Maxry] is paired with the Senator 
from Colorado, [Mr. TELLER. ] 

Mr. COCKRELL. Some days ago I paired with the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. FryE] who is absent. I will ask his colleague [Mr. 
HALE] how would the Senator from Maine vote if he were present ? 

Mr. HALE. There is no objection to the Senator from Missouri 
voting upon this question. My colleague, if here, would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. COCKREL I believe under the circumstances, then, I will 
vote, ae. I have some distrust of the propriety of the vote be- 
cause of its eing sustained by my good friend from Massachusetts. 
I will vote “ yea” under the circumstances, 

Mr. DAWES. The Senator will never be so happy again in the 
world, or any other world, as he is when he is following me. [Laugh- 
ter. 

The result was announced—yeas 53, nays 0; as follows: 


YEAS—53. 
Allison, Dawes, Jonas, Pugh, 
Bayard, Edgerton, Kellogg, Ransom, 
Beck, Farley, Lamar, Rollins, 
Blair, Gorman, Logan, Saulsbury, 
Brown, Groome, MeDill Sawyer, 
Butler, Hale, McMillan, Sewell, 

. Hampton, McPherson, Sherman, 
Camden, arris, Mahone, Vance, 
Cameron of Wis., Hawley, Miller, Vest, 
Cockrell, Hill of Colorado, Mitchell, Voorhees, 
Coke, Hill of Georgia, Morrill, Walker. 
anger oar, Pendleton, : 

Conkling, cae Platt of N. Y., 
Davis of W.Va., Johnston, Plumb, 
NAYS—0. 

ABSENT—23. 
Anthony, Ferry, Jackson, Saunders, 
Burnside, Frye, Jones of Florida, Slater, 
Cameron of Pa., Garland, Jones of Nevada, ‘Teller, 
Davis of Illinois, George, Maxey, Van Wyck, 
Edmunds, Grover, Morgan, 8. 
Fair, Harrison, Platt of Conn., 


So the motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the con- 
sideration of executive business. After three hours and forty-three 
minutes spent in executive session, the doors were reopened, and (at 
four o’clock and twenty-three minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned. 


THURSDAY, May 5, 1881. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. J. J. Buttock, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 
EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. DAWES. Mr. President, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of executive business. 

The motion was to; and the Senate proceeded to the con- 
sideration of executive business. After four hours and twenty-two 
minutes spent in executive session, the doors were reopened, and (at 
four o’clock and thirty minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned. 
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Fripay, May 6, 1881. 


Prayer by Rev. JoHN CHESTER, D. D., of the city of Washington. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


WESTERN JUDICIAL DISTRICT OF VIRGINA. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communication 
from the Attorney-General, transmitting, in response to a resolution 
of the 28th ultimo, the answer of John F. Lewis, United States mar- 
shal for the Western District of Virginia, to the report of C. C. Lan- 
caster, acting special agent of the Treasury Department; which was 
ordered to lie on the table and be printed. 

WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 

On motion of Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin, it was 

Ordered, That George H. Boston have leave to withdraw his papers, relating to 
his claim, now on the files of the Senate. 

On motion of Mr. CALL, it was 

Ordered, That Jules Baratier be allowed to withdraw the papers in his claim 
from the files of the Senate. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. DAWES. Mr. President, I congratulate the Senate upon that 
dispatch in the public business which enabies them this morning to 
take up again and consider, and I trust adopt, the resolution which 
I submitted in March for the consideration of the Senate, and which 
the Senate itself have determined they will consider, whatever may 
have been on the part of any Senators a disposition to vote against 
it. I do not ask, as I said day before yesterday, any Senator to vote 
for it; but I deem it to be a right which I have under the rules and 
under the Constitution of the United States to have the Senate vote 
upon the resolution—just as much aright if I find that a majority of 
the Senate disapprove of it as I should have if a majority of the 
Senate approve of it. It is not because I desire that the Senate itself 
shall agree with me in reference to the propriety of adopting the 
resolution ; it is because I desire the Senate to control itself. When 
any matter legitimate for the consideration of the Senate is proposed 
to.it for its consideration under those rules of the Senate which the 
Constitution of the United States has conferred upon the Senate the 
power to enact, [ desire that it shall not be deprived of that right 
here in the Senate. 

Sir, if the Senate will indulge me, I invoke at your hands the pro- 
tection of the Constitution of the United States in the assertion of 
my individual right in the Senate to a vote upon a resolution I have 
offered here within its rules and within its legitimate functions, and 
which is now the only business before the Senate. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I had hoped the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts had risen for the purpose of making a motion. We have 
followed the lead of that Senator for the last two or three days with 
great pleasure and have dispatched a large proportion of the public 
business for which this session of the Senate was convened. I need 
not remind that Senator of the fact that there is yet a large propor- 
tion of that business unconsidered and undisposed of, in view of 
which fact I had hoped the honorable Senator from Massachusetts 
would lave made the motion this morning that he has made for two 
or three mornings heretofore. But inasmuch as the Senator failed to 
do so, I will make the motion that the Senate do now proceed to the 
consideration of executive business. 

Mr. DAWES. If it were proper for me to follow—— 

Mr. PENDLETON. [rise to a point of order. I think the motion 
to go into executive session is not debatable, as I was reminded tho 
other day. 

Mr. DAWES. So I understand. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The motion is not. debatable ; but the 
Chair has not heard what is the object of the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts in rising. 

se DAWES. So I inferred while the Senator from Tennessee was 
talking. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of theSen- 
ator from Tennessee, [Mr. HaRRIsS,] that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business. [Putting the question.] The 
Chair is in doubt as to the result. 

Mr. HARRIS. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded to 
eall the roll. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania, (when his name was called.) On 
this question I am paired with the Senator from South Carolina, [ Mr. 
BUTLER. ] 

Mr. DAWES, (when his name was called.) I am not quite certain 
but that I am paired with the Senator from Virginia on my left, [ Mr. 
JOHNSTON.] I will wait until the roll-call is completed. 

Mr. FERRY, (when his name was called.) Iam paired with the 
Senator from Delaware, [Mr. SauLsBURY.] If he were present, I 
should vote “nay.” 

Mr. GROVER, (when his name was called.) I am paired with the 
Senator from Nebraska, [Mr. Van Wyck.] If he were present, I 
should vote “ yea.” 

Mr. JACKSON, (when his name was called.) I am paird with the 
Senator from Indiana, [Mr. Harrison. ] 

Mr. KELLOGG, (when his name was called.) Iam paired with 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Davis] on this question. 
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Mr. McPHERSON, (when his name-was called.) I am paired with 
my colleague, [Mr. SEWELL. ] 

Mr. COKE, (when Mr. Maxry’s name was called.) My colleague 
(Mr. Maxey ]is paired with the Senator from Colorado, [Mr. TELLER. 

Mr. BURNSIDE, (when Mr. MorGAN’s name was called.) I vot 
inadvertently. I am paired with the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
MORGAN] and desire to withdraw my vote. If he were here, I should 
vote “ nay.” 

Mr. SAUNDERS, (when his name was called.) I am paired with 
the Senator from Kentucky, [Mr. Witt1aMs.] If he were here, I 
should vote “nay.” 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. JACKSON. My pair with the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
HARRISON] has been transferred to the Senator from Mississippi, [ Mr. 
GEORGE, | and therefore I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. DAWES. I desire to state, and leave on the record, that I am 
paired with the Senator from Virginia, [Mr. JOHNSTON. ] 

Mr. SAWYER. I desire to say that I am paired with the Senator 
from West Virginia, [Mr. CAMDEN. ] 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair is informed that no quorum 
has voted. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania. To make aquorum I vote “ nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 18, nays 21; as follows: 


YEAS—18. 
Bayard, Gorman, Jonas, Vance, 
Beck, someon. Lamar, Voorhees. 
Brown, Harris, Pendleton, Walker. 
Call, Hill of Georgia, Pugh, 
Coke, Jackson, Ransom, 
NAYS—21. 

Anthony, Edgerton, Logan, Platt of N. Y., 
Blair, Hale, McDill, Rollins, 
Cameron of Pa., Hawley, Mahone, Sherman. 
Cameron of Wis., Hill of Colorado, Miller, 
Conger, Hoar, Mitchell, 
Conkling, Ingalls, Morrill, 

ABSENT—37. 
Allison, Farley, Jones of Nevada, Sawyer, 
Burnside, Ferry, Kellogg, Sewell, 
Butler, Frye, McMillan, Slater, 
Camden, Garland, McPherson, Teller, 
Cockrell, George, Maxey, Van Wyck. 
Davis of Illinois, Groome Morgan, Vest, 
Davis of W. Va., Grover, Platt of Conn., Williams. 
Dawes, Harrison, Plumb, 
Edmunds, Johnston, Saulsbury, 
Fair, Jones of Florida, Saunders, 


So the Senate refused to proceed to the consideration of executive 
business. 
OFFICERS OF THE SENATE. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The business before the Senato is the res- 
olution of the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. DAWES] providing 
for the election of ceriain officersof the Senate, the pending question 
being on the motion of the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. HARRIS] to 
postpone the resolution indefinitely, on which motion the. yeas and 
nays have been ordered. 

Mr. PENDLETON. Inasmuch as the Senator from Massachusetts 
has told us that the business of the executive session was largely dis- 
patched yesterday, and inasmuch as there is no desire to go into exec- 
utive session to-day, and inasmuch as the committees are crowded 
with business, as we all know, I move that the Senate do now ad- 


journ. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of the Sen- 
ator from Ohio, that the Senate adjourn. [Putting tho question.] 
The ayes seem to have it. 

Mr. ROLLINS. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania, (when his name was called.) 
Upon this question I am paired with the Senator from South Caro- 
lina, [Mr. BUTLER. ] 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. I announce once for all to-day that I am paired 
with the Senator from Alabama, [Mr. MORGAN. ] 

The result was announced—yeas 20, nays 21; as follows: 


YEAS—20. 
Bayard, Farley, Jackson, Ransom, 
Beck, Gorman, Jonas, Saulsbury, 
Brown, Hampton, Lamar, Vance, 
Call, Harris, Pendleton, Voorhees, 
Coke, Hill of Georgia, Pugh, Walker. 

NAYS—21. 
Blair, Hale, Logan, Platt of N. Y., 
Cameron of Wis., Hawley, Mobili, Rollins, 
Conger, Hill of Colorado, © Mahone, Sherman, 
Conkling, Hoar, Miller, 
Edgerton, Ingalls, Mitchell, 
Ferry, Kellogg, Morrill, 

ABSENT—35. 

Allison, Camden, Davis of W.Va. Frye, 
Anthony, Cameron of Pa., Dawes, Garland, 
Burnside, Cockrell, Edmunds, George, 
Butler, Davis of Illinois, Fair, Groome, 
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-Grover, MeMillan, Plumb, Teller. 
Harrison, McPherson, Saunders, Van Wyck, 
Johnston, Maxey, Sawyer, Vest, 
Jones of Florida, Morgan, Sewell, Williams. 
Jones of Nevada, Platt of Conn., Slater, 


So the Senate refused to adjourn. 

Mr. DAWES. The last two motions which have been made are 
dilatory motions, demonstrating still that there are Senators here who 
are determined that the Senate shall not control its own action. In 
view of that disclosure, however much I may regret it myself, and how- 
ever much I fear those Senators themselves will ultimately regret it, 
(nevertheless it is a power which it seems Senators are determined to 
exert in the face of the Constitution and their oaths,) I cannot resist 
it farther to-day, and therefore I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the con- 
sideration of executive business. After two hours and forty minutes 
spent in executive session the doors were reopened, and, on motion 
of Mr. SHERMAN, (at three o’clock and five minutes p. m.,) the Senate 

adjourned until Monday next. 


Monpbay, May 9, 1881. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. J. J. BuLLock, D. D. 
The Journal of the proceedings of Friday last was read and ap- 
proved, 
SENATE REPORTING. 


Mr. ANTHONY. I present the memorial of D. F. Murphy, Official 
Reporter of the Senate, representing that when he entered into the 
-cOéntract for reporting the debates of the Senate so long a special ses- 
sion of the Senate as that now convened was not contemplated, and 
asking for additional compensation. I move the reference of the 
memorial to the Committee on Printing. 

The motion was agreed to. 


POTOMAC RIVER FRONT. 


Mr. RANSOM. I submitted some time since a resolution in refer- 
ence to the Potomac flats, which was not then considered. I hope the 
Senate will consider it this morning. There can be no objection to 
the resolution, I think. 

By unanimous consent, the following resolution, submitted by Mr. 
RANSOM on the 15th of March last, was read the second time and con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Commerce be, and it is hereby, instructed to 
inquire into the condition of the Potomac River front of the city of Washington 
and of the navigability of said river, the effect of bridges across the same upon 
navigation, floods, and the health of the city, and report at the next session of the 
Senate what steps, if any, ought in its opinion to be taken in reference thereto ; 
that said committee be authorized to sit during the recess of the Senate, and, if 
necessary, to employ a stenographer. 

Mr. DAWES. I hope if anything can possibly come from such an 
investigation that the resolution will be adopted without objection. 

Mr. RANSOM. I beg leave to offer an amendment that ought to 
have been embodied in the original resolution; I move to add to the 
resolution : 

And the expenses attending such investigation shall be paid out of the ‘‘mis- 
cellaneous items” of the contingent fund of the Senate. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The resolution was reported to the Senate as amended and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The resolution was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. ” 

BANKRUPTCY INVESTIGATION. 


Mr. INGALLS. I wish to call attention to the fact that when the 
Committee on the Judiciary were authorized to sit during the recess 
“to consider the subject of bankruptcy they were empowered to act by 
sub-committee and employ a stenographer. It is found upon investi- 
gation that there isno way by which a stenographer can be paid ex- 
cept by the printed page, and as the work that the committee has to 
do will not require printing I ask that the order be so modified that 
the committee may employ an assistant clerk who shall also act as 
stenographer. ‘ 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair hears no objection, and the 
order is so modified. 

TRICHINZ IN SWINE. 


Mr, COCKRELL submitted the following resolution; which was 
referred to the Committee on Printing: 


Resolved, That there be printed at the Government Printing Office for the use of 
the Senate 4,300 copies of the letter of the Secretary of the Treasury transmitting, 
in response to a resolution of the Senate, copies of all documents touching upon 


trichine in swine. 
DEPARTMENT EMPLOYSES, 


Mr. KELLOGG submitted the following resolution; which wasread: 


Resolved, That the Secretaries of State, Treasury, Interior, War, Navy, and the 
Postmaster-General be directed to transmit to the Senate the names of all clerks and 
other employés borne upon their rolls respectively, together with the date of their 
appointment, the State to which each is charged, the person or persons upon whose 
P nenpmartr e e they were appointed, the grade of oftice held, and the compensa- 
tion received. 


Mr. FERRY. Let that go over. ° 





The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection being made, the resolution 
goes over. 
EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. DAWES. I move that the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of executive business. 

The motion was a d to; and the Senate proceeded to the con- 
sideration of executive business. After fifteen minutes spent in ex- 
ecutive session the doors were reopened, and (at twelve o’clock and 
twenty-five minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned. 


TUESDAY, May 10, 1881. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. J. J. Buttock, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


TRICHINZ IN SWINE. 


Mr. ANTHONY. The Committee on Printing, to which was re- 
ferred a resolution for printing 4,300 copies of the letter of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury touching upon trichinz in swine, have instructed 
me to report the same without amendment, and to recommend its 
passage. I am also instructed to ask for its present consideration. 

The resolution was considered by unanimous consent, and agreed 
to, as follows: 

Resolved, That there be printed at the Government Printing Office for the use of 
the Senate 4,300 copies of thedetter of the Secretary of the Treasury transmitting, 


in response to a resolution of the Senate, copies of all documents touching upon 
trichinw in swine. 


EXECUTIVE BUSINESS. 


A message in writing was received from the President of the United 
States, by Mr. O. L. PRUDEN, one of his Secretaries. 


OFFICERS OF THE SENATE. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate the 
unfinished business of yesterday, being the resolution of the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. DawEs] providing for the election of cer- 
tain officers of the Senate, the — question being on the motion 
of the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. HARRIS] to postpone the resolu- 
— oe re ran on which motion the yeas and nays have been 
ordered. 

Mr. PENDLETON. I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the con- 
sideration of executive business. After twenty-seven minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at twelve o’clock 
and thirty-five minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned. 


WEDNESDAY, May 11, 1881. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. J. J. BuLLock, D. D. 

The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 

Mr. DAWES. If there is no formal morning business, I move that 
the Senate proceed to the consideration of executive business. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of the 
Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. DAWES. Iam requested to withdraw the motion for a mo- 


ment. ; 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The motion is withdrawn. 
DEPARTMENT EMPLOYES. 


Mr. KELLOGG. I desire to call up the resolution I offered the 
day before yesterday which is lying on the table, and I should like 
to have action upon it, if action can be had without any discussion. 
If, however, it is likely to lead to discussion I have no disposition to 
press the resolution at this moment. 

Mr. MORRILL. There will be some discussion unless the Senator 
modifies it. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I thought I would defer to the Senator from Ver- 
mont and perhaps other Senators with respect to suggestions of amend- 
ment. 

Mr. HOAR. Let it go over. 

Mr. KELLOGG. : Let it go over, then, until to-morrow; so that 
Senators can examine it. 

Mr. McDILL. I offer the following resolution : 


Resolved, That the Official Register of the United States shall hereafter include, 
in addition to the statistics required by section 510 of the Revised Statutes, infor- 
mation as to the congressional district from which each officer, clerk, employé, 
&e., = sprviee of the United States, is appointed, and the original date omk 
appointment. 


Mr. SHERMAN. As that relates to the same matter as the resolu- 
tion offered by the Senator from Louisiana, [Mr. KeiLoae, } I think 
it had better go over and be taken up when the other resolution is 
considered. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair understands that the resolu- 
tion relates to the same matter. 


Mr. SHERMAN. Let it go over until to-morrow, and we can then 
take them up together. 
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The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution goes over. 
Mr. DAWES. I renew my motion for an executive session. 

Mr. BROWN. Will the Senator from Massachusetts indulge me 
‘one moment before making that motion ? 

Mr. DAWES. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BROWN. If it be in order, I desire to offer an amendment to 
the resolution submitted by the Senator from Louisiana, [Mr. KEx- 

-LOGG,] and I ask that it lie on the table until to-morrow and come 
up with the resolution to be considered with it. 

Mr. DAWES. And printed, I suppose. 

Mr. BROWN. And printed with the resolution. After the word 
“all,” in the third line, I move to insert “officers;” so as to read, 
“ officers, clerks, and other employés;” after the word “respectively,” 
in the fourth line, to insert “and the salary paid to each ;” and then 
at the end of the resolution to add “ and whether each of said officers, 
clerks, and employés is white or colored ;” so as to make the resolu- 
tion read: 

Resolved, That the Secretaries of State, Treasury, Interior, War, Navy, and the 
Postmaster-General be directed to transmit to the Senate the names of all ofiicers, 
clerks, and other employés borne upon their rolls, respectively, and the salary paid 
to each, together with the date of their appointment, the State to which each is 
charged, the person or persons upon whose recommendation they were appointed, 
the grade of office held, and the compensation received, and whether ae of said 
officers, clerks, and employés is white or colored. 

I desire that the resolution be printed, as proposed to be amended, 
by to-morrow morning. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. If there be no objection, the order to 
print will be made. 


M’DONALD’S COMPILATION OF QUESTIONS OF ORDER. 


Mr. MORGAN submitted the following resolution ; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses 
of the Senate: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate is hereby authorized and directed to 
pay to the legal representative of W. J. McDonald, deceased, the sum of $300 for 
**a compilation of questions of order and decisions thereon,” prepared by the said 


W. J. McDonald, deceased ; the same to be paid out of the miscellaneous items 
of the contingent fund of the Senate. 


SENATE REPORTING. 


Mr. ANTHONY. I beg leave to make a report from the Committee 
on Printing. The Committee on Printing, to which was referred the 
memorial of Mr. Murphy, the Official Reporter of the Senate, asking 
that an allowance be made for reporting the debates of the present 
special session, have instructed me to report the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the Sa of the Senate be, and he is hereby, directed to pay 
the Official Reporter, out of the miscellaneous items of the contingent fund, for 
—e the debates and proceedings of the present special session, the sum of 

2,500. 






If there be no objection, I ask for the present consideration of this 
resolution. 

By unanimous consent, the resolution was read twice and consid- 
ered as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. ANTHONY. The Senate entered into a contract with the Offi- 
cial Reporter for reporting the debates at the same price paid to the 
Reporters of the House, $25,000 a year, it having been ascertained 
that the printed debates were about the same in each House. This 
long special session of the Senate was not contemplated when the 
contract was made; and although the Reporter has no legal claim 
upon the Government, he certainly has an equitable claim upon it, 
and one which I think will commend itself to the Senate. The amount 
of work for this session at the rate fixed by the Committee on Con- 
tingent Expenses for the yo tian J of testimony taken by committees 
would amount to about $3,000 thus far; but as a special session of 
about a fortnight might have been anticipated when the contract was 
entered into, the committee have reduced the amount to $2,500. I 
presume there will be no objection to the allowance. 

The resolution was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
— be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. DAWES. I renew my motion that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business. 

The motion was a; d to; and the Senate proceeded to the con- 
sideration of executive business. After four hours and ten minutes 
spent in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at four 
o’clock and twenty minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned. 


THURSDAY, May 12, 1881. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. J. J. Butuock, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 
DEPARTMENT EMPLOYES. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I desire to call up the resolution I offered on the 
9th instant. I should like very much to have it disposed of this 
morning. I ask the Chief Clerk to read the resolution together with 
the amendments that have been submitted. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Secretaries of State, Treasury, Interior, War, Navy, and the 
Postmaster-General be directed to transmit to the Senate the names of all clerks 
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and other employés borne upon their rolls, respectively, together with the date of 
their appointment, the State to which each is charged, the person or persons upon 
whose recommendation they were appointed, the grade of office held, and the com- 
pensation received. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. I should like to ask the Senator 
from Louisiana who submitted the resolution, if he does not wish to 
include the office of the Attorney-General? I believe all the Depart- 
ments except the Department of Justice are included. Would it not 
be well to include that, so as to have the list complete ? 

Mr. KELLOGG. If the Senator from West Virginia will suggest 
that amendment, I shall have no objection to it. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. I suggest that the Department of 
Justice be added, if the resolution is to pass. I should not have 
moved the resolution, but I suggest that amendment. I ask the Sen- 
ator, also, whether it is intended to include the Printing Bureau ? 

Mr. KELLOGG. It is not so intended. 

Mr. ALLISON. I only desire to say that the resolution would re- 
quire a vast amount of information, and I do not believe it is possi- 
ble to secure that information unless we also accompany the resolu- 
tion with a proper Ta se for clerks to obtain and compile it. 
It seems to me it would be unwise to pass the resolution at this session. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, I have not the law before me; but 
under existing law there is provision made for an Official Register, 
which contains the names of all Government employés, the date of 
their appointment, and all the other information here called for, ex- 
cept one thing; and that publication is made every two years. Itis 
a very expensive document, which is published by order of Congress, 
in pursuance of law, and is furnished to the different Departments and 
to Congress in limited numbers. It contains all the information that 
this resolution calls for, except the names of the persons recommend- 
ing appointments. To pass the resolution would not only duplicate 
all this vast labor and ae it probably before the time fixed 
by law for furnishing the Biennial Register, but would cost many 
thousands of dollars. The cost of printing the Blue Book, as it is 
called, the Official Register, is very large, because it is all in what 
printers call tabular form, which is more expensive. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Rule and figure work. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Rule and figure work. I am not a printer, and 
therefore I did not know the technical term; but it is a very expen- 
sive book, and printed only in limited numbers to supply such demand 
as is made upon the Departments. To pass this resolution would 
involve the Government in considerable expense, and there is no 
appropriation to meet it. It would require the aid of a great many 
clerks unless you would take merely the old Biennial Register and 
revise it and print that. My friend [Mr. Ferry] has found the law 
for me. Here is the law, a permanent law, as old as 1816: 

Src. 198. The head of each Department shall, as soon as practicable after the 
last day in September in each year in which a new Congress is to assemble, cause 
to be filed in the Department of the Interior a full and complete list of all officers, 
agents, clerks, and employés roan in his Department, or in any of the offices 
or bureaus connected therewith. He shall include in such list all the statistics 


peculiar to his Department required to enable the Secretary of the Interior to 
prepare the Biennial Register. 


That gives the date of appointment, the compensation, and all the 
other materials. That work is to be issued next September according 
to law, and this would only precipitate an imperfect work of the same 
character. I am opposed to the resolution entirely unless Senators 
really want to have in print the names of those who recommend the 
various Department employés. All the most valuable of these officers 
have held their offices for three, four, or five a and some of them 
twenty years, and there are some of them who have been there even for 
fifty years. The men who recommended them are dead and gone; 
and yet to turn them out because their influence is not still in active 
life would be unjust and wrong. It would only give a handle to 
enable persons seeking office to get out men who are valuable for 
their long public service. If the names of all who indorsed the 
papers of the different clerks or employés should be printed it would 
require about two or three volumes, I should think. 

therefore am opposed to the whole resolution however it may be 
amended. It is unnecessary. I think the law already provides for 
all the information which is required. If there is any particular case 
which the Senator from Louisiana or any other Senator wishes to get 
at, all he has to do is to write a letter to the proper Department and 
he will get the information as to who recommended an employé and 
why he is retained in office. :, 

Mr. BURNSIDE. I move that the Sergeant-at-Arms be instructed 
to have the galleries and committee-rooms in the rear of the galleries 
cleared when we go into executive session to-day. I make this mo- 
tion so that during the executive session the doors can be kept open. 
I ask unanimous consent that that be done. 

Mr. HARRIS. I did not hear the Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. I asked that the Sergeant-at-Arms be instructed 
to clear the galleries and the committee-rooms in the rear of the gal- 
leries prior to the executive session, so that we may have the doors 
open during the executive session to-day. It is not without precedent ; 
it was done during the Belknap trial, and adds very much to the com- 
fort of Senators in warm weather. 

Mr. HARRIS. I shall have no objection to that. ; 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair hears no objection, and that 
order will be made. The question is on the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia [Mr. Davis] to the resolution of the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana, [Mr. KELLOGG. ] 





1881. 


Mr. BAYARD. I should like to know whether the Senator from 
Ohio, in discussing the resolution of the Senator from Louisiana, pro- 
posed to refer it to the Committee on Printing, for instance. I under- 
stood him to comment upon the great cost of executing the work 
called for by the resolution, and I entirely concur with him in con- 
sidering it a very grave matter whether the resolution should be 
executed in its present form, which would be something more than 
a reduplication of the Blue Book, the Register of the Government. 
How far it would be swollen by publishing the list of names of per- 
sons who make recommendations to office, I cannot now tell. I should 
suppose that there would be more names of the parties reeommend- 
ing than there would be of the persons recommended, and that you 
would have a most voluminous document in case you attempted to 
carry out the resolution here proposed by the Senator from Louisiana. 

I suggest that this resolution be referred to the Committee on Print- 
ing. It may be a much greater undertaking than is —— upon 
its face. There are in the Departments a number of the most valu- 
able of the public officers who have been there for many years, fifteen 
or twenty years, or longer ; and yet this would require that the letters 
of recommendation of the persons upon whose application they were 
placed in office should be taken from the files and the names ex- 
tracted now and published. I merely suggest that, to show the very 
indefinite nature of the inquiry suggested and the very great expense 
and difficulty of executing it. I think, therefore, this resolution had 
better go to the Committee on aco ant so that they may report to 
the Senate not only the money cost of executing it, but the great 
inconvenience that would be given in all the Departments by com- 
plying with it. 

There is, I may say, another resolution on our table, offered by the 
Senator from Iowa, [Mr. McDIL1L,] which it seems to me would more 
easily and regularly reach the proper object, by designating congres- 
sional districts from which the appointments were made and making 
the action future and not applicable to the past ; thatis, in all future 
editions of the Official Register these names shall be contained and 
the places from which the parties were originally appointed shall be 
stated. I have not the slightest objection, but, on the contrary, I 
should greatly prefer that the Official Register of the United States 
should indicate the localities which have been favored or which have 
been neglected in the matter of the appointments of officers; but I 
really believe the Senate had better think twice before they hastily 
order an edition, a re-edition, of the Blue Book with such additions 
as will at least treble its present volume, because if you publish the 
names of all the people who recommended every officer, petty and 
great, for his position, you will find a very long index necessary. 

I move that the resolution be referred to the Committee on Print- 


ing. 

Nir. BROWN. Will the Senator be kind enough to withdraw the 
motion for a moment? 

Mr. BAYARD. Certainly, if there be any occasion to do so. 

Mr. HARRIS. The motion is debatable, and the Senator need not 
ask to have it withdrawn. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Georgia. 


Mr. BROWN. I cordially approve of the objects of the resolution. 
I am inclined to think there i8 some good reason in what has been 
said by the Senator from Ohio and also the Senator from Delaware 
as to the cost of its immediate execution, and I think it probable the 
object could be better accomplished by adopting the resolution of the 
Senator from Iowa, [Mr. McDIL1,] properly amended, and let this 
information be given when the Blue Book is again published, which 
I understand is to be next September. 

I should like, therefore, when the resolution of the Senator from 
Iowa comes up for action, to move the amendment to it that I moved 
yesterday to the resolution of the Senator from Louisiana, that in 
addition to the information usually given in the Blue Book there be 
a statement as to whether each employé, clerk, or officer is white or 
colored. I think, for reasons which I gave on a former occasion upon 
this floor, it is pou that that information should go to the country. 
I stated then that more than one-fourth of the whole number of votes 
given for the republican party were cast by colored men, if the col- 
ored people are solid, as claimed, for the republicans; and usually they 
are so. ere are exceptions, itis true. I stated then that they had 
received a very small share of patronage; that many of them were 
a educated, men of ability, men of learning, men of intelli- 
gence, who are competent to fill positions in some of these Depart- 
ments, and that very little had been given tothem. I think it would 
be proper in publishing the next Official Register that that informa- 
tion should be added to the information which is usually given; that 
it should not only state the place or congressional district from which 
the appointee comes, and I think very properly the persons by whom 
* heis recommended, but also that it should state whether each is white 
or colored. I can see no objection to the information going to the 
country, and it seems to me it is but just that the colored people and 
the whole people of the United States should be enabled on looking 
at the Register to see how they have fared in this distribution. 

Therefore I =! the objects of the resolution most cordially, 
but I incline to think with the Senator from Delaware that the res- 
olution of the Senator from Iowa, properly amended, would best sub- 
serve the object and save expense that might be very heavy in car- 
rying out the resolution of the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I have no special desire that this resolution should 
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be adopted immediately and in its present form. My chief object 
was to call the attention of the Senate to the subject-matter of the 
inquiry, not with a view of merely agitating the subject, but if pos- 
sible to devise some way of securing and bringing to the notice of 
the Senate information that I think is very important and informa- 
tion that in justice should be made public. 

It seems to me that for the Senator from Ohio to say that the same 
information is contained in the Blue Book as is proposed to be dis- 
closed by this resolution, is entirely a mistake. y may say in pass- 
ing that the Blue Book is only printed to a limited extent, a limited 
number being furnished by the Government, sufficient to give each 
member of Congress and the heads of the different Departments and 
perhaps the different bureaus of the Government one copy each, it 
being published by the Secretary of the Interior. No information 
can be obtained through this authority except by an appeal to it in 
the hands of the heads of Departments, members of Congress, and 
other especially favored persons. All the information contained in 
the Blue Book is or purports to be the name of the person employed, 
the office in some cases to which he is appointed, the State from 
which he is said to have been appointed, and where he was born. 
The time of employment or appointment is not indicated ; neither is 
the district from which.the person is appointed indicated. In order 
to ascertain this meager and uncertain information one must search 
carefully through many pages of this book, arranged as itis. The 
very object of the law of 1876 in regard to the largest Department 
is frustrated, which provides— 

That on and after January 1, 1876, the appointments of this Department shall be 


so arranged as to be equally distributed between the several States of the United 
States, Territories, and the District of Columbia, according to population. 


It is impossible to ascertain by this Blue Book, as it is called, 
whether this law has been complied with. Asa matter of fact, I am 
informed, and believe, that in most of the Departments it has not been 
complied with either in letter or in spirit. 

Mr. SHERMAN. If my friend will allow me, that law applies to 
none other than the Treasury Department. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I wasabout to say that this law in terms applies 
to none other than the Treasury Department; but section 1754 of 
the Revised Statutes and the similar succeeding sections seem to 
imply that the same doctrine shall be recognized by other Depart- 
ments as well as the Treasury Department. 

Mr. CONGER. Will the Senator read the section to which he 


refers ? 
Mr. KELLOGG. Section 1754 provides that— 


Persons honorably discharged from the military or naval service by reason of 
disability resulting from wounds or sickness incurred in the line of duty, shall be 
referred for appointments to civil offices, provided they are found to possess the 
usiness capacity necessary for the proper discharge of the duties of such offices. 


That seems to apply to other Departments as well as the Treasury 
Department, although the law of 1876 only applies to the Treasury 
Department. My “ is not to set a movement on foot to thrust 
any one out of the Departments—nothing of that kind. I do not 
want to see any one removed, especially a good officer; but I want 
to see a charged to the States to which they belong. If it 
be true that there are scores, to say the least, of males and females 
employed in the Treasury and other Departments in this city who 
really reside in Northern States or in the District of Columbia, who 
never resided in a State south of Mason and Dixon’s line in their 
lives, who are charged to the Southern States, I think that wrong 
should be righted. 

As to the matter of the expense, I addressed a communication to 
the Secretary of the Treasury some two weekssince. I am informed 
by-other Senators that they also addressed similar communications. 
to the Secretary of the Treasury. One Senator informed me that he 
sent a communication to the Secretary of the Treasury six weeks or 
two months since asking for this same information and he tells me 
that he has received no reply to the present moment. I did receive 
@ reply, and all the information that I asked for, which is the infor- 
mation asked for by this resolution, was contained in his reply to me 
touching the State of Louisiana, and it covered hardly two pages of 
ordinary letter paper. Every iota of information was furnished ex- 
cept that suggested by the amendment of the Senator from Georgia 
as to whether the clerk or employé or attaché of the Department is 
white or colored. It was exceedingly brief and tothe point, and dis- 
closed the fact that there were persons charged to Louisiana who never 
resided in the State, or if they had ever resided there had no present 
identification with the State nor had had for years. Iam told by 
other Senators that the same thing exists in the Departments in this 
city in respect to their States. One Western Senator told me yester- 
day that the State he represents is entitled to over ane -saa 
ments, and I think some twenty-five or thirty only are credited to 
that State, and it is a State that furnished as many or more soldiers 
during the late war in proportion to its population than almost any 
other State in the Union, and I think he believes that a number are 
charged to that State who do not beens to the State. Members of 
Con, are constantly complaining, and with some degree of justice 
I think, that appointments are char, to certain States and dis- 
tricts that they represent, in different States of the North as well as. 
of the South, that do not belong to their districts or to their States. 

Is it improper that these facts should be disclosed? If it be true— 
I do not say it is—that the chiefs of bureaus who have been in these 
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Departments for many years have been in the habit of placing 
favorites in the Departments and charging them to States whose 
quota is not full, and if the record discloses that there are no papers 
on file and that there is nothing to show by whose influence those 
persons were appointed, I think that is a fact which if it be true 
ought to be brought to the attention of the Senate and of the country. 

How is it possible for us to know these facts from the information 
contained in the Blue Book alone? If the information called for by 
the resolution should be furnished to the Senate it would not occupy 
much space. I have referred to the fact that I procured the same in- 
formation in regard to Louisiana, and that it only covered two sheets 
of paper. If the same information shall be furnished in regard to 
all the States and printed in pamphlet form Senators can and will 
distribute it so that every one who choose would have an opportunity 
to examine it, and you would ascertain the truth in regard to all 
these matters. Surely no one need fear the truth who desires to cor- 
rect an injustice and a wrong. But the Blue Book is a sealed book. 
Every one knows that it is practically a sealed source of information 
except to a comparative few ; the masses cannot get hold of it. Every 
Senator knows that he is constantly applied to for information found 
in the Blue Book meager as that is in comparison with what I think 
we are entitled to receive and know in regard to appointments in the 
Departments, and he has constantly to turn to the Blue Book, having 
but one copy, for information, or else he must loan his book out to indi- 
viduals here and there, and when the information is sought then it 
requires considerable research and care to procure it. 

Let this be a public document. Let it come in as a letter from each 
of the Departments and be published in pamphlet form and laid upon 
our table, and you will soon see whether there is any reason for this 
information. You will soon see whether there is favoritism in the 
Departments. Every Senator or member, when his neighbor, his 
friend, or a constituent in his district or in his State shall receive one 
of these copies, will get by return mail information as to whether the 
person charged to his State or to his district is in fact properly charged 
thereto. 

While I am on my feet I want to call attention to another matter. 
Among other evils that might be remedied, though it does not per- 
tain to this resolution, is this: if 1 «m informed correctly, during the 
past two or three years of the administration of the departments of 
this Government, the heads of bureaus charged with delicate and 
onerous duties, with great perenne such as counting money 
or accounting for moneys, who heretofore had always, by all rules and 
precedents, been permitted to designate to the approving power the 
persons under them charged with such delicate and responsible duties, 
for which these chiefs of bureaus alone are responsible, having given 
bond for the faithful performance of those duties, have been com- 
pelled to receive into their offices appointees designated by their 
chiefs, or in some way by some power about their chiefs, not with 
their concurrence. I am told that it is a fact that to-day some chiefs 
of bureaus, who until within the past two or three years were allowed 
to designate their subordinates, to-day, reversing the precedents and 
rules that have obtained and been recognized since the foundation 
of the Government, their subordinates are put upon them irrespective 
of their wish or recommendation. 

If there is no foundation for all this it can soon be ascertained, and 
I shall be glad of it. If there is cause of complaint, a few score pages 
of printed matter won’t bankrupt the Government. 

Let the resolution go to the Committee on Printing; let them report 
as to the probable expense of printing this matter, much of which 
certainly is not contained in the Blne Book. I do not care particu- 
larly about the recommendations; I do not care as to who recom- 
mended the employés so much ; amend the resolution by striking that 
out; but I suggest that where there are no papers on file and where 
there are no recommendations, that fact should be known. When 
that is known it is easy to ascertain who are behind these appointees 
and what influence caused them to be appointed, perhaps from one 
State and charged to a congressional district in another State. This 
is information that I think it is proper the Senate and the country 
should have. If Iam wrong in te to these matters—and I speak 
from information—I shall be glad, as I have said, to know it. If I 
am right the Senate ought to know it and the country ought to 
know it. . 

I repeat, there is no desire so far as I know to push out of office 
good clerks, but to correct abuses and injustice in the disposition of 
the patronage of the Departments wherever it may exist. 

Mr. MORRILL. Mr. President, I regard this as a question of very 
minor importance. What is important to the country is that we 
should have efficient officers and efficient clerks. Take the State De- 

artment with Mr. Hunter, or the Post Office Department with Mr. 

arr, or with Mr. Smith, men who have been there for more than 
forty years; is it desirable to go back and inquire who recommended 
those men? Do we not know that they are valuable officers to the 
various Departments, that they are fitted to the service, that their 
services could not be dispensed with without immense loss, and that 
they are competent for nothing else, and if they were deprived of 
Sa they would be subject possibly to the charities of the 
wor 

It strikes me that what this resolution calls for would make a doc- 
ament of immense bulk and of very little value. Do we not know 
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that Senators poe around the Chamber, go to the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and get dozens of men to indorse an application in behalf 
of somebody for an appointment? Since the law of 1875 was passed 
for the Treasury Department, of course none of the Northern States 
have had any appointments made there. As fast as there have been 
vacancies in consequence of death or resignation, all the appoint- 
ments for the Treasury Department have been made from the South- 
ern States. But it does seem to me that this is a matter that ought 
not to engage very much the attention of the Senate of the United 
States. We ought to be regardful whether the service of each de- 
partment is performed as it ought to be. 

I therefore shall vote for the reference of the resolution to the 
Committee on Printing, and I hope they will report adversely to it, 
for I do not see any good that can arise from it. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of the 
Senator from Delaware, that the resolution of the Senator from Louis- 
iana be referred to the Committee on Printing. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. McDILL.. I should like to call up the resolution I offered yes- 
terday morning, and ask that it also be referred to the Committee on 
Printing. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution offered yesterday by the 
Senator from Iowa will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Official Register of the United States shall hereafter include, 
in addition to the statistics required by section 510 of the Revised Statutes, infor- 
mation as to the congressional district from which each officer, clerk, employe, 
&c., in the service of the United States, is appointed, and the original date of such 
appointment. 

Mr. BROWN. I desire to offer an amendment to the resolution of 
the Senator from Iowa, and ask that it also be referred to the com- 
mittee—to add at the end of the resolution “and whether each of 
said officers, clerks, and employés is white or colored.” 

Mr. HOAR. I do not wish to debate this matter, but I should like 
to make one suggestion, as the Senator from Georgia has introduced 
that amendment, which, perhaps, may have weight with the com- 
mittee that consider it, and may possibly have some weight with 
him. 

A gentleman whom I have been in the habit of following on polit- 
ical questions introduced a proposition at the last session of Congress 
to require the President to appoint a certain number of colored per- 
sons as cadets at West Point. I resisted it very earnestly, although 
it received the support of a majority of my own party, on the ground 
that it — the President, the ee power, to be thinking 
- the differences of race in this country when he ought to forget 
them, 

Now it seems to me, and I suggest it to my distinguished friends 
from the South if any suggestion of mine can have the least weight 
in their minds, that what we want to do in this world is no more to 
think of race-differences in regard to political offices or elections 
than we do of the differences between blue-eyed men and black-eyed 
men, or the differences between men with grey beards and men with- 
out beards, or any other differences wkatever between persons. I 
submit that is a reasonable suggestion. 

It is quite possible that the Senator from Georgia may make a point 
and a good point on his political antagonists. He may get some in- 
formation which will enable him to go into some canvass or make a 
speech here in the Senate by which he will show that the republican 
party who attack him and his friends for not doing justice to the 
colored men, do not do justice to the colored men themselves. Bo it 
so; he is going to make a good strong point, and make us feel cheap. 
But is it worth while, for the sake of getting the advantage in that 
way instead of some other way, if the fact be true, to incorporate in 
our legislative proceedings, in our political statistics—I do not mean 
the social statistics by which we get the nativity and place of birth 
and race of everybody, which it is very important to have for sci- 
entific purposes—but in our political statistics and discussions the 
question whether the men of Irish birth, or the men of German 
birth, or the men of Southern birth, or the men of African birth or 
descent get their precise share of the offices, as compared with other 
classes of Americans; we are all Americans; we are all equal under 
the Constitution and the laws; and for one, though perhaps I am 
sometimes in debating with my political opponents hurried into the 
very fault or error which I am dealing with, I propose, if. I am con- 
scious of it, to resist any attempt to consider these pr ace 
differences between men in regard to their rights to hold office; and 
I hope that on reflection the honorable Senator from Georgia will 
himself see that whether I have myself been a traitor to this princi- 
ple or not, or whether we all have been on this side of the Chamber, 
that is the sound principle. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, I am very happy to learn that my 
friend, the Senator from Massachusetts, has reached a point where 
he is willing in future to say lessabout race and color than has been 
said again and again for the last fifteen or twenty years by him and 
his political associates. It has not been the habit, I believe, of those 
who agree with him on this floor for a number of years past to ignore 
entirely the white line and the colored line, especially the colored 
line. In our constitutional amendments, our civil-rights bills passed 
by Congress, our reconstruction acts, and the various other legislation, 
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the colored race has been very carefully taken care of. It hasalways 
been held out to them that they got their rights from the Republican 
party or by its agency, that it was their particular and peculiar 
friend, and that they ought under all circumstances to stand by and 
act with that party, and as a mass they have done so; itis not for 
me to say whether wisely or unwisely. That is for them to judge. 
But they have now reached a point where, as I have already stated, 
many of them are intelligent, educated, many of them are men of 
ability ; they think they are entitled to participate under a repub- 
lican administration in the offices that are to be distributed or disposed 
of; they think, as Ilearn from some of their representative men, that 
they have not been fairly and justly treated in this regard, and as we 
havo had the colored line drawn all along in the legislation of the 
country for fifteen years past, or at least have had reference to the 
races in almost all party legislation, it seems to me it would not mar 
the beauty of the Blue Book in future to have a simple column, as 
there are already a number of columns on each page, added in which 
it would be stated whether each officer, clerk, or employé is white 
or colored. This would show to the country how much the repub- 
lican party has appreciated the services of the colored race and how 
much they have rewarded them for these services. Then, I see no 
harm it could do in any case. 

The Senator from Massachusetts said that we do not take any note 
as to whether a man is a German or an Irishman. We have not, in 
the legislation for fifteen years past, drawn that distinction, but we 
have made notes in reference to the African race. Therefore, as the 
legislation of Congress for so long a time has drawn distinctions in 
favor of that race, when it did not speak of the Irish race or the Ger- 
aman race, or any other except the colored race, I think it is only car- 
rying out the law or policy that has obtained for a long time to let 
the Blue Book state in each case whether the officer or employé is 
white or colored. I therefore insist on my amendment to the reso- 
lution of the Senator from Iowa, and desire it to go before the Com- 
mittee on Printing. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of the 
Senator from Iowa to refer the resolution to the Committee on Print- 
ing. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The proposed amendment will be referred 
to the same committee. 


PRESIDENTIAL ELECTIONS. 


Mr. HOAR. I offer the following resolution, and ask for its present 
consideration : 

Resolved, That the Committee on Privileges and Elections be directed to inquire 
and report at the next session of Congress what measures are needful to secure 
the ascertainment and declaration of the result of elections of President and Vice- 
President of the United States. 


‘Mr. HILL, of Georgia. The Senator says that the committee shall 
report at the next session. When shall the committee consider that 
matter? Is it to be done in recess, and if so, how? 

Mr. HOAR. I will state to the Senator from Georgia that my idea 
was that the committee would meet soon, possibly appoint a sub- 
committee before we adjourn ; and it was merely to charge the mem- 
bers with the responsibility of examining the subject that I offered 
the resolution. I do not suppose that any work can be done by the 
committee except as individuals until next December; but the object 
was merely to have the direction given. 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. I suggest to the Senator from Massachu- 
setts in that event there ought to be authority for the sub-committee 
to sit during the recess. 

Mr. HOAR. If the committee on meeting within a few days shall 
think it worth while to ask for that authority, that can be done 
then. . 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. Very well. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. The subject embraced in this resolution has 
diways hitherto in this body been considered either by the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary or by a select committee appointed for that pur- 
pose, with one exception, I think when Senator Morton was the chair- 
man of the Committee on Privileges and Elections. I think that he 
reported a bill from that committee. However, the Committee on 
the Judiciary, I presume I can safely say, has no desire to consider 
anything that the Senate is willing to relieve it from. 

I merely call attention to the circumstance that for the last four 
years at least the matter has been thought to be of so much impor- 
tance that a large select committee has been raised from time to time 
charged with that special and exclusive duty. Perhaps the matter 
has been so far discussed and reduced toits bearings that such a com- 
mittee is now unnecessary. I do not make any opposition to the res- 
olution; I only rose to suggest what had been heretofore done. 

The resolution was considered by unanimous consent, and agreed to. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. DAWES. I move that the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the con- 
sideration of executive business. After five hours spent in executive 
session the doors were reopened, and (at five o’clock and fifty-three 
minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned. 
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Fripay, May 13, 1881. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. J. J. Buttock, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


EXECUTIVE MANSION. 


Mr. HOAR submitted the following resolution ; which was consid- 
ered by unanimous consent, and agreed to: 
Resolved, That the Committee on Public ow and Grounds be directed to 


inquire into the sanitary condition of the Executive Mansion ; that they have leave 
to sit during the recess, to examine witnesses, and employ a stenographer. 


ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY. 


Mr. DAWES. I move that when the Senate adjourns to-day it 
adjourn to meet on Monday next. 
‘The motion was agreed to. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. BURNSIDE. I move that the same order which was made yes- 
terday in reference to the opening of the upper doors in executive 
session be made from day to day until further ordered. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair hears no objection, and that 
order will be made. 

Mr. DAWES. I move that the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the con- 
sideration of executive business. After forty-nine minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened, and (at twelve o’clock and 
fifty-six minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned. 


Monpay, May 16, 1881. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. J. J. Buttock, D. D. 
The Journal of the proceedings of Friday last was read and ap- 
proved. 
WESTERN JUDICIAL DISTRICT OF VIRGINIA. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a letter of the Attor- 
ney-General, transmitting the exhibits of Jobn F. Lewis, United States 
marshal for the western district of Virginia, which should have accom- 
panied his letter of the 5th instant, in response to Senate resolution 
of April 28, 1881, and requesting that the original documents be re- 
turned to the Department of Justice after they have been printed ; 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. COCKRELL. [I call the attention of the Senator from Virginia 
(Mr. JOHNSTON] to the communication. I understand that the pre- 
vious communication has been printed ; I think I have seen it on our 
desks ; and it might be well that this paper should be printed also. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair hears no objection, and it is 
so ordered, 

RESIGNATION OF THE NEW YORK SENATORS. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following com- 
munications ; which were read and ordered to lie on the table: 


WasHINGTON, D. C., May 16, 1881. 


Sir: Will you please announce to the Senate that my resignation as Senator of 
the United States from the State of New York has been forwarded to the governor 
of that State ? 

I have the honor to be, with great respect, your obediertt servant, 
ROSCOE CONKLING. 
Hon. Cuester A. Artuur, Vice-President. 


SENATE CHAMBER, WASHINGTON, May 16, 1881. 
Sin: I have forwarded to the governor of the State of New York my resignation 
as Senator of the United States for the State of New York. Will you be pleased 
to announce the fact to the Senate ? 
With great respect, your obedient servant, 
T. C. PLATT. 
Hon. Cuester A. ARTHUR, Vice-President. 


ISTHMUS SHIP-CANALS. 


Mr. BURNSIDE. I am instructed by the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, to whom was referred the resolution relative to transpor- 
tation across the isthmus, to report it back without amendment, ac- 
ae by a written report. I ask that the resolution and report 

e read, 

The Chief Clerk read the following resolution, submitted by Mr. 

MorGAN April 27, 1881: 


Resolved, That the interests of the people of the United States of America and 
the welfare and security of their Government are so involved in the subject of the 
construction of ship-canals and other ways for the transportation of sea-going 
vessels across the isthmus connecting North and South America that the Govern- 
ment of the United States, with the frankness which is dae to.all other peop.es and 

overnments, hereby asserts that it will insist that its consent is a necessary con- 
Sision-peecedent to the execution of any such project; and also as to the rules and 
regulations under which other nations shall participate in the use of such canals 
or other ways, either in peace or in war. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The report will be read. 
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The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


The Committee on Foreign Relations, to whom was referred the resolution on 
the construction of ship-canals across the Isthmus of Darien, having had the same 
under consideration, report : 

That the subject embraced in the resolution is one of great national importance, 
and worthy of the most careful consideration. The resolution is as follows: 

“ Resolved, That the interests of the people of the United States of America and 






the welfare and security of their Government are so involved in the subject of the, 


construction of ship-canals and other ways for the transportation of sea-going ves- 
sels across the isthmus connecting North and South America that the Government 
of the United States, with the frankness which is due to all other peoples and gov- 
ernments, hereby asserts that it will insist that its consent is a necessary condition- 

recedent to the execution of any such project ; and also as to the rules and regu- 
{ations under which other nations shall participate in the use of such canals or other 
ways, either in peace or in war.” 

This resolution was unanimously reported from the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions by Hon. William W. Eaton, its chairman, at the last session of the Senate, 
but was not acted upon for want of time, and was again brought before the Senate, 
at this session, by the Senator from Alabama, [Mr. MorGan. 

Certainly the United States cannot remain silent and acquiescing spectators and 
see any European government or corporation monopolize the control of a great 
route for the transportation of ships across the Isthmus of Darien. It is an affair 
of vital importance to those who dwell on the Atlantic and on the Pacific coasts, 
as well as to the people of our whole country. 

President Monroe, a wise and discreet man, announced, in a public message to 
Congress, in December, 1823, that ‘‘the American continents, by the free and inde- 

ndent condition which they have assumed and maintained, are henceforth not to 

e considered subjects for tatere colonization by any European power.” This 
declaration has since been known as the “ Monroe doctrine,” and while it does not 
directly apply to the construction of an interoceanic canal, the principle underly- 
ing it, which principle lies at the very foundation of our public welfare and safety, 
leads us to the announcement of the doctrine contained in this resolution. 

This “‘ Monroe doctrine” has received the public and official sanction of subse- 
quent Presidents, as well as of a very large majority of the American poe le. A 
different times Great Britain has attempted to secure a foothold on the Isthmus 
of Darien, which it is now proposed to pierce with a canal, and each time she has 
been forced to abandon the project, so earnest and firm was the resistance offered 
by the Government of the United States. Hon. Reverdy Johnson, who was the 
Attorney-General of President Taylor, thus alludes to one of these attempts to 
found a British colony on the isthmus in a Jetter addressed to Hon. John M. Clay- 
ton, December 30,1853. ‘‘President Taylor,” wrote Mr. Johnson, “had firmly 
resolved, by all constitutional measures in his power, to prevent such aggression 
if any should be attempted, considering, as he did, that all the passages through 
the — should be kept free to enable us to retain our possessions in the 
Pacific.” 

By the passage of this resolution we simply serve a notice to the world that 
in the opinion of the Senate of the United States, the peace, safety, and gener 
welfare of this Republic require that it should be consulted concerning, and should 
have a voice in, the management of any canal or other way for the transportation 
of sea-going vessels across the Isthmus of Darien. 

We do not express any doubts as to our rights, or suggest any reference of the 
subject to an international tribunal, because in this matter we are absolutely in 
the right. We —— ask nations who may directly or indirectly send their sub- 
jects, citizens, or capital to the isthmus that they obtain the consent of the United 
States, as the power most directly interested, and that the rules and regulations 
for the government of this interoceanic a be made acceptable to us, whose 
interests, in peace as in war, they will so materially affect. 

Another reason for the sage of this resolution is, that companies have been 
and others may be formed for the construction of projected routes, which it is well 
known can never be su lly operated under their present plans, and in which 
the money subscribed will be tot y lost. Yet many of the subscribers have un- 
doubtedly been led to believe that the United States Government approved—indi- 
rectly, if not directly—the scheme in which they have invested. This should not 
be. ‘No one, at home or abroad, should be beguiled into the investment of ac- 
cumulated property or of hard earnings by the belief that the Government of the 
United Stat en the project. declaration by the Senate that the Govern- 
ment would insist that its consent is a necessary condition-precedent to the execu- 
tion of any such schemé would be a warning to investors not to take any stock in 
an unauthorized enterprise. The honor of the country will thus be protected 
against accusations that its name led individuals, in this and other lands, to make 
investments which were to them total losses. 

However we may be divided on political questions, and however we may wrangle 
on matters of domestic interest, the United States Senate has never failed, when a 
matter relating to foreign complications came before it involving the general wel- 
fare and peace of the country. to stand shoulder to shoulder, and to assert what 
the public interests demanded. 

e therefore recommend the passage of the resolution already published in this 
report. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. I desire to give notice that I shall call the resolu- 
tion up to-morrow morning, with the report, and I ask the attention 
of the Senate for its consideration to-morrow. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will lie on the table sub- 


ject to the call of the Senator from Rhode Island. 
MINNESOTA STATE DEBT. 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. President, in a speech delivered in the Sen- 
ate on the 11th of April last by the honorable Senator from Missouri 
who sits farthest from me, [Mr. VEsT,] he referred to the State which 
T have the honor in connection with my colleague to represent here 
as having repudiated its pecuniary obligations. In order to protect 
our State against the charge of repudiation of any portion of its debts 
I stated to the Senate, with the permission of the Senator from Mis- 
souri, that that portion of our citizens who were opposed to the pay- 
ment of the railroad bonds issued as a loan of the credit of the State 
to certain railroad companies based their opposition to the payment 
of these bonds upon the ground that the bonds were issued fraud- 
ulently and without consideration, and the indebtedness therefore 
was not a bona fide obligation ; and when the Senator from Missouri 
een further to state the facts in reference to the issuing of these 

mds I stated to him that the bonds were issued by the executive 
ae State upon a mandamus issued by the supreme court of the 

1t might appear to one not familiar with all the circumstances that 
according to this statement those who are opposed to the payment of 
these bonds charged that the action of the supreme court and the 
action of the governor of the State was tainted with corruption or 
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fraud. In justice to the judges of the supreme court of the State as 
then constituted, to the governor of the State and to myself, I desire 
to say that no charge of corruption, fraud, or wrong-doing in the 
mandamus proceedings or of the action of the governor in obedience 
to the writ is charged against the judges or the governor, and if my 
remarks will bear a construction unfavorable to these gentlemen I 
regret it. The charges of fraud refer to other steps in the proceed- 
ings resulting in issuing these bonds, which I will not now discuss. 
These gentlemen are eminent and honored citizens of our State; with 
all of them my relations are cordial and pleasant, and some of them 
are my personal friends. 

Mr. President, I desire further to say that while there is a deep- 
seated and strong conviction in the minds of many of our citizens. 
that there is no obligation upon the State to pay any portion of these 
bonds, yet there is not one person, so far as I know, who is not will- 
ing and ready to pay to every holder of any of these bonds the full 
amount paid by him for such bonds as he holds. The refusal to pay 
the entire amount of the bonds must not be construed into an indif- 
ference to the maintenance of the public faith or a want of moral or 
politicalintegrity. Whether right or wrong those opposed to the pay- 
ment of these bonds believe that in resisting their erent they are 
performing a duty. Under such circumstances, whatever you may 
say of them you cannot call them repudiationists. Remove or over- 
come this conviction, and in my wa those who are now opposed 
to the payment of these bonds will be iemet to insist "eS their 
liquidation. Every other pecuniary obligation incurred before or 
after these railroad bonds were issued the State has or will promptly 
meet and discharge. Her bonds, whenever offered, command a pre- 
mium in the New York market, and since the speech of the Senator 
from Missouri was delivered 5 per cent. of the municipal bonds of her 
capital city, in which I have the honor to reside, being offered, were 
eagerly competed for and commanded a premium of 3 per cent. 

‘herefore, notwithstanding the existence of this unfortunate rail- 
road bond indebtedness, which I trust will soon be satisfactorily 
removed, I can assert in this honorable presence, and before the 
nation, that no State in this Union has a higher appreciation of moral 
and political integrity than Minnesota, the State of my home. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. DAWES. I move that the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of executive business. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I supposed the Senator would want to proceed 
to the consideration of the resolution for the election of officers of 
the Senate. 

Mr. DAWES. I had no idea the Senator would feel like acting on 
that resolution ; it is not in accordance with the disposition which 
he has manifested since the beginning. I insist upon my motion. 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. The Senator told ussome time ago that the 
Government would be subverted if we did not pass that resolution. 

Mr. DAWES. But the Senator would never be convinced until he 
happened to have an accidental majority. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is not debatable. 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. We will not insist on a vote on the resolu- 
tion. 

oe VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair calls the Senator from Georgia 
to order. 

Mr. DAWES. An accident is an eye-opener to my friend from 
Georgia. 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. We will be liberal. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of the 
Senator from Massachusetts, that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of executive business. 

The motion was a to; and the Senate proceeded to the con- 
sideration of executive business. After one hour and nine minutes 
spent in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at one 
o’clock and thirty-three minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned. 


TUESDAY, May 17, 1881. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. J. J. BULLOCK, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. I desire to ask the Senator from 
Massachusetts, [Mr. DawEs, ] who I see is present, whether he is ready 
to proceed with his resolution for the election of officers of the Sen- 
ate. 

Mr. DAWES. I say in all frankness to the Senator from West Vir- 

inia that whatever the majority of the Senate, the Senate itself, shall 
fecide in regard to that resolution, I shall bow to; and I shall not 
be found resisting the Senate itself. If the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia has become, from any accidental occurrences on this side, ready 
to submit to the will of the majority because he thinks the majority 
is on his side, I have not a word to say, but shall bow to the will of 
the majority, whether it be for me or whether it be against me. The 
Senator from West Virginia is at liberty to make any motion in re- 
spect to the resolution which he pleases. 
Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. Iam glad the Senator has expressed. 
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a willingness to proceed, and I hope he will do as he usally has done, 
make a motion to at once proceed to the business he has been so anx- 
ious to dispose of for such a long time. 


Mr. DAWES. If the Senator is through—— 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. I claim the floor, but I give way to 
my friend. 

Mr. DAWES. I regret exceedingly that the Senator from West 


Virginia is ambitious to expose the ground upon which he stands. 
One would suppose that when a Senator of the United States took a 
position so radically inconsistent with the fundamental principles of 
the Government, that the majority shall not rule unless the majority 
will do as he wants, he would not be ambitious to uncover himself to 
the American people. I would suggest to the Senator that the Scrip- 
tures speak of men in not a commendable light who make bare them- 
selves to the gaze of an indignant public, exposing themselves and 
their shame. 

Now I have to say to the Senator that if he has no higher ground 
for the opposition which he has made to the resolution and to the 
Senate itself than simply because he was conscious that the result up 
to yesterday would be against him, and that he now wakes up to an 
alarming and new zeal for the passage of that resolution simply and 
solely because an accidental ae. yesterday morning was turned 
upon him,I submit to him that all:the glory of such a position as 
that, so far as I am concerned, shall be his; and now any motion he 
desires to make in reference to that resolution will not find me inter- 
posing anything but the force of my own vote. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. I regret very much that my friend 
has to refer to the Scriptures to support him. I think that reference 
does not come from the right direction. I also regret very much that 
he has in support of his case to call in question something that will 
attract attention to himself. It appears to me that he had better 
drop that part of hisargument. As he said to me once, that isa little 
stale. I would not use that word, but he has used it, I believe, here- 
tofore. 

As to calling attention to the resolution and this “ accidental ma- 
jority,” I should like to know from the Senator how long he is going 
to have “an accidental majority.” He has had it two or three times 
already. Two or three times has he appealed to the Senate and 
talked about a “constitutional majority,” saying that we were ob- 
structing business, and that we ought to bow to thas majority which 
he bowed to at all times. More in a pleasant way than otherwise, I 
asked him whether he wished to proceed to the consideration of the 
resolution. I certainly did not wish to force it, and without my call- 
ing the attention of my amiable friend from Massachusetts to it he 
would not have had the opportunity of making the speech he has 
made. I know he feels relieved, as it has been several days since he 
has had an opportunity of making such a speech. I want him to let 
down a little so that he can get down easy, and so that we may get 
through with the business for which we were called here and adjourn 
at the proper time. 

The Senator has been so much in the habit directly after the read- 
ing of the Journal of calling up his resolution that I thought it was 
not out of place to remind him of it. I myself had no wish to force 
it upon him, nor do I desire now to force it upon him; but I hope he 
will get done with this “accidental and constitutional majority ” for 
a while and let us proceed to business as we should do, and not con- 
tinue here debating the question so long. 

Mr. DAWES. Now the Senator having had his opportunity, I move 
that the Senate proceed to the consideration of executive business. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. I hope the Senator from Massachusetts will with- 
draw that motion. I gave notice yesterday that I should this morn- 
ing ask the Senate to proceed to the consideration of the resolution 
reported from the Committee on Foreign Relations touching inter- 
oceanic ee Will the Senator withdraw his motion for that 

urpose 
. Mr. DAWES. Ishould like to accommodate the Senator from Rhode 
Island, but really I am so anxious to proceed with the public busi- 
ness, that for which we were called together here, that I must insist 
on the motion. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. I will make no further request of the Senator 
from Massachusetts this morning, but I do sincerely hope that to- 
morrow morning the Senate will take up the resolution and pass upon 
it one way or the other. 

Mr. DAWES. If the Senator will wait until to-morrow morn- 


ing—— 

Bir, BURNSIDE. I will wait until to-morrow morning. 

Mr. DAWES. I renew my motion. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of the 
Senator from Massachusetts, that the Senate proceed to the consider- 
ation of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the con- 
sideration of executive business. After three hours and thirty-five 
minutes spent in executive session the doors were reopened. 


GENEVA TREATY AS TO WOUNDED IN WAR. 
Mr. CONGER submitted the following resolution ; which was con- 
sidered by unanimous consent and agreed to: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of State be requested to furnish to the Senate 
copies (translations) of articles of convention signed at Geneva, Switzerland, Au- 
gust 22,1864, touching the treatment of those wounded in war, together with the 
forms of ratification employed by the several governments, parties thereto. 
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NOTIFICATION TO THE PRESIDENT. 
Mr. BAYARD submitted the following resolution for consideration : 


Resolved, That a committee consisting of ‘two Senators be appointed by the Chair 
to wait upon the President and inquire if he has any other business to lay before 
the Senate. 

THE GENERAL LAND OFFICE. 

Mr. MORGAN submitted the following resolution for consideration ; 
which was ordered to be printed : 

Resolved, That the Committee on Public Lands is instructed to take into consid- 
eration the condition of the General Land Office with respect to the classification 
of the officers and employés thereof ; the convenient arrangement and security of 
the files and records of said office; and the provision of additional room for the 
transaction of the business thereof. 

2. That said committee have leave to sit during the recess of the Senate, to em- 
ploy a stenographer, and to send for persons and papers. 


CENTRAL PACIFIC RAILROAD. 


Mr. SAUNDERS submitted the following resolution for considera- 
tion; which was ordered to be printed : 

Whereas the Auditor of Railroad Accounts, in a letter dated February 14, 1881, 
and transmitted by the Secretary of the Interior to Congress February 15, 1881, 
sets forth ‘‘ that while the amount of the 5 per cent. earnings of the Union Pacific 
Railroad has steadily increased since 1874, that of the Central Pacific has nearly as 
steadily decreased ;” and 

Whereas in this same connection it is also set forth that this is owin eetly 
to the fact that the Central Pacific has diverted “ business from the subsidiz 
roads to the leased lines, which leased lines are rincipally owned by the owners 
of the Central Pacific, who are paid high rentals therefor ;” and 

Whereas the Commissioner of Railroad Accounts recommends, and the Secre- 
tary of the Interior concurs in his recommendation, to wit, ‘‘ That the sinking- 
fund law of May 7, 1878, be changed so far as relates to the amount required 
from the Central Pacific, so that 50 per cent. of the net earnings of that company 
may be applied to the payment of the debt, instead of 25 per cent., as the law now 
is: ’’ Therefore, 

Be it resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary of the Senate be directed 
to inquire into all these matters, and particularly touching the relations of the 
Central Pacific Railroad to its leased lines and other corporations, and especially 
those lines and corporations in which its stockholders are interested, and report 
to the Senate, at the next regular session, what in their judgment is proper and 
necessary to most effectually protect the interest of the United States. 


OSAGE RIVER SURVEY. 


Mr. COCKRELL submitted the following resolution; which was 
considered by unanimous consent and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of War be directed to transmit to the Senate the 
report of Captain O. H. Ernst, on the survey of the Osage River, made in March, 
1881, with any accompanying papers, &c. 

On motion of Mr. DAWES, (at three o’clock and fifty-four minutes 
p. m.,) the Senate adjourned. 


WEDNESDAY, May 18, 1881. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. J. J. BuLLock, D. D. 
The journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 
WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 

On motion of Mr. BURNSIDE, it was 

Ordered, That General Ward B. Burnett have leave to withdraw the papers 
relating to his claim from the files of the Senate. 

On motion of Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin, it was 

Ordered, That William C. Dodge have leave to withdraw his papers, relating to 
a cartridge filler, from the files of the Senate. 

On motion of Mr. JOHNSTON, it was 

Ordered, That the papers in the case of Townsend Glover be withdrawn from 
the files of the Senate. . 

On motion of Mr. FRYE, it was 

Ordered, That Messrs. Pitcher and Hayford have leave to withdraw from the 


files of the Senate the papers in the case of Pitcher and Hayford and Otis and Fer- 
guson, of Maine, under the rules of the Senate. 


ADDITIONAL PAY TO EMPLOYEs. 


Mr.DAWES. Mr. President, this called session has been continued 
so long and has imposed such extra and unexpected duties and ser- 
vices upon all the officials connected with the Senate and the clerks 
that it seems to me very proper that the Senate should adopt some 
such resolution as I now offer. I ask that the following resolution be 
adopted : 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate be directed to 
gent fund of the Senate, to the officers and cuporee of the Senate borne upon the 
annual rolls, a sum equal to one month’s additional pay of their present annual 
salary ; also one month's additional pay to the per diem committee clerks and pages. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I think that ought to go to a committee. It is 
very ungracious to object to such a resolution, but yet there is no 
more vicious legislation in the world than just such legislation. I 
think the resolution ought to be referred at least to a committee of 
this body to examine it and decide whether it ought to be adopted. 

Mr. oon) le To what committee ? The Committeo on Contingent 
Expenses 

tr. SHERMAN. The Committee on Contingent Expenses. I move 
that the resolution be referred to that committee. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The net is on the motion of the 
Senator from Ohio, to refer the resolution to the Committee to Andit 
and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to. 


y, out of the contin- 
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DEPARTMENT EMPLOYEES. 


Mr. ANTHONY. The Committee on Printing, to which was re- 
ferred a resolution enlarging the scope of the Official Register, have 
instructed me to report back the same and ask to be discharged from 
its further consideration. The committee, I may state, approve the 
object of the resolution ; but the Official Register is published under 
a statute which prescribes particularly what shall be put into it, and 
it would not be in the power of the Senate to vary the law without 
the concurrence of the other House. Whether the compiler of the 
Register might add that, or not, is a subject upon which I express no 
opinion. 

FThe VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will report the resolution. 

The Chief Clerk read the following resolution, submitted by Mr. 
McDI11 on the 11th instant: 

Resolved, That the Official Register of the United States shall hereafter include, 
in addition to the statistics required by section 510 of the Revised Statutes, infor- 
mation as to the congressional district which each officer, clerk, employé, &c., 
in the service of the United States is appointed, and the original date of such 
appointment. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Committee on Printing ask to be 
discharged from the further consideration of this resolution. The 
Chair hears no objection, and it is so ordered. 

ISTHMUS SHIP-CANAL. 
Mr. BURNSIDE. I call up the resolution which I reported on Mon- 


day last from the Committee on Foreign Relations, and ask for its |. 


present consideration. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Rhode Island asks for 
the present consideration of the resolution heretofore reported by 
him. The resolution will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read the following resolution, reported by Mr. 
BURNSIDE from the Committee on Foreign Relations on the 16th 
instant: 

Resolved, That the interests of the people of the United States of America and 
the welfare and security of their Government are so involved in the subject of the 
construction of ship-canals and other ways for the transportation of sea-going ves- 
sels across the isthmus connecting North and South America that the Government 
of the United States, with the frankness which is due to all other peoples and gov- 
ernments, hereby asserts that it will insist that its consent is a necessary condition- 

recedent to the execution of any such project; and also as to the rules and regu- 
tions under which other nations shall participate in the use of such canals or 
other ways, either in peace or in war. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. This resolution and kindred ones have been be- 
fore the Senate two or three times, and I do not desire to detain the 
Senate with any further remarks on the subject-matter. I ask that 
the report in the case be read, and will then leave the Senate to 
decide what action shall be taken upon the resolution. 

Mr. INGALLS. Will the Senator from Rhode Island inform the 
Senate if he desires to have action upon the resolution this morning? 

Mr. BURNSIDE. I should be ~~ glad to have action on it or to 
hear what Senators have to say on the subject. It is at the disposal 
of the Senate, of course. 

Mr. INGALLS. I have no objection to the reading of the report 
that the Senator from Rhode Island has called for, but I am very 
clear that it is not wise or expedient that the Senate at this period 
of its sitting should pass a resolution upon the subject that is referred 
to, especially in the terms that are there employed. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. This resolution, or a resolution very much like 
it, has been before the Senate for some time. I have called the atten- 
tion of the Senate two or three times to the subject myself and have 
my own views upon it, and I think we areas ready to act upon it now 
as we ever shall be; but it is quite within the power of the Senate 
to decide whether they will act upon it or not. I shall be content 
with whatever action is taken under the circumstances. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the resolution re- 
ported by the Senator from Rhode Island from the Committee on 

oreign Relations. 

Mr. SHERMAN. There is probably no graver subject connected 
with American politics than what is called the Monroe doctrine and 
the various propositions growing out of it. They have been dis- 
cussed over and over again. It is assumed as a general proposition 
that we have great interests in everything that affects the South 
American republics and all the countries on this continent. That is 
true; but the language of the resolution is so broad, the subject is 
so important, that I did not suppose the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions would care to press a vote upon the question at this session. 
They may bo well informed on this subject, but I am not, and many 
other Senators who probably have heard it often discussed are not, 
prepared to vote affirmatively upon a proposition of this kind, nor 
do I see any occasion for it now. 

The position of the United States has been taken time out of mind 
since it was first announced by President Monroe, and I do not think 
the Senate now, just at the heel of a called session, ought to pass 
upon this subject pro or con. The question will keep. I trust, there- 
fore, that the resolution will be postponed until the next session. I 
will make that motion if no one else will do it. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Illinois. Let it be postponed until the first Monday 
in December next. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I will move to postpone the resolution until the 
first Monday in December next. 





Mr. JONES, of Florida. From the outset I have been of the opin- 
ion that under no circumstances ought we at a session like this to 
engage in any business purely legislative. This was my opinion 
years ago, itis my opinion now, that the Senate cannot act upon a 
question of this kind with any degree of propriety. In the first 
place, the Constitution has delegated the legislative power of this 
country to the two houses of Congress. It saysall legislative powers 
shall be vested in a Senate and a House of Representatives—the 
whole of them, uot any part of them—and the same Constitution pre- 
vents either House from adjourning for a longer period than three 
days and acting separately from the other. What does this mean ? 
It means that this great legislative trust shall be exercised by the 
two bodies, and not by one. 

Lask if this is not the exercise of legislative power in the broadest 
sense? What can be more important than the expression of opinion 
embraced in the resolution upon a question affecting the interest of 
the American people? It may be the question of peace or war, be- 
cause this brings us right in the face of foreign interests. Ought 
action to be taken upon a resolution of that description without the 
concurrence of the Representatives of the people of the United States 
at the other end of the Capitol? for Congress alone has power to de- 
clare war, and Congress is composed of two Houses. No step of this 
kind, in my judgment, ought to be taken by any leading committee 
of this body, or by the body itself, in the absence of the Representa- 
tives of the people at the other end of the Capitol. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. Since the speech of the Senator from Indiana on 
the opposite side of the Chamber [Mr. VooRHEEs] as to the propriety 
of the Senate acting upon questions that may come before it, I have 
felt that there was no impropriety whatever in acting upon this 
resolution. I have felt perfectly convinced that a resolution of this 
kind can with propriety be presented during an extra session of the 
Senate. I have been for nearly two years trying to get consideration 
of this subject. I think it is due to the people who are subscribing 
their money to enterprises connected with works on the Isthmus. lf 
we remain silent upon this subject it is a tacit agreement that they 
are safe, as far as the Government of the United States is concerned, 
in making investments. I think it is due to them, it is due to our 
own country, that a declaration of this kind should be made. I also 
believe, as I said before, that it is quite proper to make such a dec- 
laration during a special session of the Senate. I have no disposition 
to force this matter upon the Senate. It is only because it is in the 
direction of gree faith that I am trying to secure action. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. Will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. BURNSIDE. Certainly. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. Let me ask, what will be the effect of a 
declaration such as is contained in the resolution if the Representa- 
tives of the people at the other end of the Capitol should dissent from 


it? 

Mr. BURNSIDE. I was just coming to that point. This is not 
legislative action in the true sense of the word ; it is simply a declar- 
ation of opinion by the Senate of the United States. Such things 
have been done before, and there is no reason why we should not 
express our opinion now. As I said before, I certainly have no disposi- 
tion to occupy the time of the Senate or to press this matter upon 
the Senate if they do not desire to entertain it; and I shall make no 
captious opposition to the motion of the Senator from Ohio, who has 
moved to postpone the resolution until the first Monday in December. 
If that is the sense of the Senate, I shall yield to it with some reluc- 
tance but with quite good nature. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] to postpone the resolution until 
the first Monday in December next. 

The motion was agreed to. 


CENTRAL PACIFIC RAILROAD. 


Mr. SAUNDERS. I ask the Senate to take up the resolution that 
I presented yesterday on the subject of railroad accounts, which is 
printed and on our tables. 

The Chief Clerk read the following resolution, submitted by Mr. 
SAUNDERS May 17, 1881: 


Whereas the Auditor of Railroad Accounts, in a letter dated February 14, 1881, 
and transmitted by the Secretary of the Interior to piers pa February 15, 1881, 
sets forth, ‘‘that while the amount of the 5 per cent. earn of the Union Pacific 
Railroad has steadily increased since 1874, that of the Cen Pacific has nearly as 
steadily decreased ;"’ and 

Whereas, in this same connection, it is also set forth that this is owing partly to 
the fact that the Central Pacific has diverted ‘‘ business from the subsidized roads 
to the leased lines, which leased lines are principally owned by the owners of the 
Central Pacific, who are paid high rentals therefor; ” and 

Whereas the Commissioner of Railroad Accounts recommends, and the Secretary 
of the Interior concurs in his recommendation, to wit, ‘‘ That the sinking-fund law 
of May 7, 1878, be changed so far as relates to the amount required from the Cen- 
tral Pacific, so that 50 per cent. of the net earnings of that company may be applied 
to the payment of the debt, instead of 25 per cent., as the law now is:’”’ Therefore, 

Beit resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary of the Senate be directed to 
oe into all these matters, and particularly touching the relations of tho Cen- 
tral Pacific Railroad to its leased lines and other corporations, and especially those 
lines and corporations in which its stockholders are interested, and report to the 
Senate, at the next regular session, what in their jud a is proper and necessary 
to most effectually protect the interests of the United States. 


Mr.SAUNDERS. As the resolution sets forth, near the close of the 
last session of Congress a correspondence was had between the 
Auditor of Railroad Accounts and the Secretary of the Interior, hat 


1881. 


it came in too late for any action to be taken during that session. 
Since that time the Committee on Railroads have been frequently 
asked to have some action taken — the subject. On consultation 
with that committee, and especially with the chairman, it was de- 
cided that the matter properly belonged to the law committee, the 
Committee on the Judiciary, to decide this question, and therefore 
we have asked in the resolution that that committee take charge of 
the matter and report at the next session of Congress. If there be 
occasion to satisfy the mind of any Senator that there is a necessity 
for this investigation, the communications which passed between the 
Secretary of the Interior and the Auditor of Railroad Accounts can 
be read, but I shall not read them unless the reading be called for. 

Mr. INGALLS. Iam not prepared either to affirm or deny that the 
inquiry proposed by this resolution should be made; but there are 
certain practical objections in the way of the method which the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska proposes to adopt to which I would invite his 
attention and the attention of the Senate. The Committee on the 
Judiciary have already been charged by order of the Senate with the 
examination of the subject of bankruptcy during the recess of Con- 
gress. A subcommittee has been appointed to take charge of the 
inquiries rendered necessary by that resolution, and they will have 
all the labor that they can possibly perform until Congress meets in 
December. The chairman of the committee, the Senator from Ver- 
mont, [Mr. EDMUNDS, ] is in ill health, and will be able to do nothing 
during the recess. The Senator from New York, who stands next 
upon the list, (Mr. Conkling,) as some Senators probably are aware, 
is now temporarily absent from the Senate, and will perhaps not re- 
turn here before next December. The Senator frgm Illinois [Mr. 
Davis] has also declared that he is unable to incur any extra labors 
during the vacation of the Senate. 

If the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. SAUNDERS] proposes to commit 
this very important and laborious subject to the Committee on the 
Judiciary with the expectation that the vast amount of inquiry that 
is implied can be performed before next December, I must submit to 
him that he is laboring under what I conceive to be a very great 
mistake. I am not authorized to speak for the Committee on the 
Judiciary as its organ, but as one member of it I am quite confident 
that this subject should not be referred to that committee. I can see 
no reason myself why the Committee on Railroads which has charge 
of this and cognate subjects should not make the inquiry if it is ne- 
cessary in the opinion of the Senator from Nebraska. 

I hope, therefore, that the resolution will be modified to the extent 
at least of relieving the Committee on the Judiciary from the in- 
quiry, leaving at this time the question of the propriety of the in- 
quiry being made to the further consideration of the Senate. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. I should be very glad, indeed, to relieve the Judi- 
ciary Committee or any other committee that is over-burdened with 
work. I am aware that the Judiciary Committee at times does have 
more business than it can well attend to; but there is no more ap- 
propriate committee, and no more appropriate subject can go before 
the committee than this one. It is evidently a question of law. 

Mr. INGALLS. Will the Senator allow me one moment? There is 
a question of fact that will require the examination of witnesses and 
the sitting of the committee to take testimony, with the appointment 
of stenographers and clerks, before the question of law can be reached. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. I am aware of all that. I would say further 
that I for one would be willing that the committee should sit during 
the recess and have a clerk and employ such aid as may be necessary 
to facilitate the work. Itis an important work. If there were no 
importance attached to it, then we ought to pass it by as something 
that is idle and without any advantage to the Government or the 
country; but there is a large amount of money connected with this 
matter that it is asserted has not been paid over to the Government. 
If that be true, we ought to find it out; it is the duty of somebody 
to do it, and there is no more appropriate committee to do it than the 
Committee on the Judiciary. It could have no more important busi- 
, ness before it this season than that,in my opinion. I ask the Secre- 
tary to read the communications between the Secretary of the Interior 
and the Auditor of Railroad Accounts, which will show the basis for 
this inquiry. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, February 15, 1881. 
Sir: I have the honor to transmit herewith copy of letter addressed to me yes- 
terday by the Auditor of Railroad Accounts, setting forth certain facts and figures 
which, in his judgment, require an amendment of the sinking-fund act of May 7, 
1878, so far as it relates to the Central Pacific Railroad Company. I concur in the 
views set forth in his letter, and commend them to the favorable consideration of 
Congress. 
Very respectfally, 
C. SCHURZ, Seeretary. 
The SPEAKER of the House of Representatives. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFicr OF AUDITOR OF RAILROAD ACCOUNTS, 
Washington, D. O., February 14, 1881. 
Sm: I have the honor to submit for your consideration the following statements 
of facts relating to the operation of the Pacific Railroad sinking-fund law of May 
7, 1878, and the condition of the debt of the Union and Central Pacific Companies 


on account of subsidy bonds and tho interest accrued thereon : 
For the ten calendar years 1870 to 1879, inclusive, the gross earnings, operating 
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expenses, including taxes, general expenses, and rentals, and net earnings result- 
ing, have been as follows : 


Union 
Pacific. 


1, 038 


$108, 541,793 | $138, 754, 303 
49, 283, 890 79, 682, 681 


59,257,903 | 59, 071, 622 


Central 


Ttems. Pacific. 


Average miles operated 1, 486 


Gross earnings 
Operating expenses 


Net earnings 





The net earnings for the same period, applicable to the payment of Government 
requirements under the decisions of the Supreme Court and under the act of Con- 
= approved May 7, 1878, known as the sinking-fund law, have been less, as fol- 

ows: 
Union Pacific $52, 883, 201 40 
Centrai Pacific 43, 172, 023 20 

The following table shows the amount of the “5 per cent. of net earnings ” of 

the two companies by years: 


Union 
Pacific. 


Central 
Pacific. 


$124, 477 54 
138, 001 83 
194, 367 43 
208, 195 87 
297, 320 70 
Q77, 115 37 
280, 194 80 
212, 474 70 
138, 981 76 
107, 258 38 
179, 912 78 


Year ending, &c. 


November 5, 1870 

November 5, 1871 

November 5, 1872 

November 5, 1873 

November 5, 1874 

November 5, 1875 

November 5, 1876 

November 5, 1877 

Seven months and 25 days ending June 30, 1878 
Six months ending December 31, 1878 .... 
Year ending December 31, 1879 


$189, 942 2 


259, 219 49 
972, 091 29 


2, 644, 160 07 
350, 000 00 


2, 158, 601 16 
220, 000 00 
200, 000 00 


2, 578, 601 16 


1880, estimated 
1881, estimated 


From the above table it will be seen that while the amount of the ‘5 per cent. 
of net earnings” of the Union Pacific has steadily increased since 1874, that of the 
Central Pacific has nearly as steadily decreased. This is owing partly to the fact 
that the average number of miles of road operated by the Central Pacific has been 
increased from year to year, while that of the Union Pacific has not been increased, 
but more particularly by diversion of business from the subsidized road to leased 
lines, which leased lines ome eee owned by the owners of the Central Pa- 
cific, who are pets high rentals therefor, and by a ae reduction of the per- 
centage of subsidized miles of road to the mileage of all roads ete upon 
which percentage a pro rata division of local business has chiefly to be based. 

The miles of road operated by the Central Pacific since 1870 have been as fol- 
lows: 

Year ending November 5, 1870 

Year ending November 5, 1871 

Year ending November 5, 1872 

Year ending November 5, 1873 

Year ending November 5, 1874 

Year ending November 5, 1875.. 

Year ending November 5, 1876.. 

Year ending November 5, 1877 

Seven months and twenty-five days ending June 
Six months ending December 31, 187: 

Year ending December 31, 1879 

Year ending December 31, 1880 (estimated) 
Year ending December 31, 1881 (estimated) 


Average about 


Subsidized line is 


The Union Pacific Railroad is 1,038 miles, all subsidized. 

Under the methods and practice of the Central Pacific Company the greater the 
number of miles of railroad it leases and operates the less becomes the proportion 
of net earnings for the subsidized line. 4 

The condition of the debt of these companies to the United States may be stated 
as follows: 





Central 
Pacific. 


Union 
Pacific. 


Principal 
Interest to December 31, 1879 


$27, 236, 512 $27, 855, 680 
19, 238, 182 19, 271, 111 


46, 474, 694 47, 126, 791 
9, 426, 638 4, 541, 318 
36, 648, 056 
3, 268, 381 
39, 916, 437 


Less estimated payments under ‘‘ Thurman” law— 
two years 1880 and 1831 3, 750, 000 


36, 166, 437 


Balance December 31, 1879 


42, 585, 473 
Add two years’ interest, 1880 and 1881 


3, 342, 682 


45, 928, 155 


2, 100, 000 


Balance December 31, 1881 43, 828, 155 


By this it appears that while the Union Pacific has reached that condition in 
regard to its payments to the United States where the amount of 25 per cent. of its 
net earnings annually exceeds the amount of the annual interest payment now 
made by the United States, the Central Pacific, on the other hand, not only has 
not reached that condition, but will, ii its present practice relating to leased lines 
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is continued, correspondingly decrease its net earnings liable to the 25 per cent. 
under the law to such an extent that its payments hereafter will probably not more 
than equal one-half of those of the Union Pacific. 

As to the other debts of these companies, the Central Pacific, to December 31, 
1879, had reduced its debt and had on hand funds applicable to such reduction, in 
all amounting to $6,592,218 ; while the Union Pacific, to the same date, had paid 
and held applicable to the payment of its debt the sum of $27,770,387; both of which 
results are shown below. 


Funded debt, December 31, 1879. 






Union 












































Items. Pacific. Pacific. 
Total Manis IAGO. 5o. 6.0 one oe cc ccccccceweeeccseuss $65, 540, 000 $59, 750, 000 
Outstanding December 31, 1879 ........-.---+------- 50, 973, 000 57, 030, 000 
Redeemed .......----- Diab shadinp bi pn SOc ante cd 14, 567, 000 2, 720, 000 
Sinking fund December 31, 1879............--------- 613 4, 068, 662 
Land notes on hand, 1879........----.---+----eee--e- 3, 976, 520 1, 763, 525 
Total redemption, &c........-.......----eeece.| 18,544,133 8, 552, 187 

Floating debt, December 31, 1879. 

Union Central 

Ttoms. Pacific. Pacific. 
Bills payable ..........2- 2.000 eonoce cocnescencescees 705, 684 $4, 212, 960 
ROUND, Kois Sede seoe ne sincstacvesscshees 2, 567, 265 1, 769, 596 
Dividends payable ...........----..---+- swoece sesecs 555, 940 1, 630, 729 
EE kp dlnchabidenescs seqnevvasreua senha nsbons 3, 828, 889 7, 613, 285 
Less : cma an ae 
Rr... 6. os cnpevuuncantnls apoaniesin 59, 500 1, 021, 363 
Materials on hand 1, 086, 689 2, 226, 428 
SIRs ches ccmntn ien-< 490, 708 540, 966 
Bonds and stocks ... 7, 428, 228 983, 324 
IN Bs 5 nc s cndenpernesessonseacavrens 3, 990, 018 881, 235 
DM Lhissinebikndecpnie chebsbharsceepkuheer sens 13, 055, 143 5, 653, 316 
nh” Ape OSES nay eRe nates Samar ets Eee St | ae 
DOO GTIEB . « «is onc cnes cocnss coset cscccccnsccesencsé Ds ic och cca ce 

Net ‘total redemptions and “ surplus over floating 

SIN 2 ad cat can en ccnp cnc satin dun sie nes 27, 770, 387 6, 592, 218 








In view of the ry statements of facts, and of the additional fact that of 
the payments of $1,200,000 in money by the Central Pacific Company annually un- 
der the sinking-fund law (as anticipated by its framers) but $774,428.22 for the two 
and one-half years ending December 31, 1880, instead of $3,000,000, will be required, 

© sinking-fund law of May 7, 1878, be changed so far as 


it is recommended that 
relates to the amount required from the Central Pacific, so that 50 per cent. of the 


net earnings of that company may be applied to the payment of the debt, instead 
of 25 = cent., a8 +o tg now is. 
e res: ¥ 
ee ee THEO'S FRENCH, Auditor. 

Hon. C. Scuurz, Secretary of the Interior. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. That is the whole correspondence between the 
parties, and it shows the importance of the question before the Sen- 
ate. Ifthe Committee on the Judiciary think they cannot attend to 
this without having authority to sit during the vacation, I am per- 
fectly willing to move that theyshalldoso. I think that is the com- 
mittee which ought to take charge of the subject, for in my opinion 
it properly belongs to them. 

r. DAVIS, of Illinois. There is not any necessity for a committee 
of this body to investigate this subject at al!. The Auditor of Rail- 
road Accounts has authority to do all upon this subject that is neces- 
sary. 

Mr. BAYARD. And he was appointed for that very purpose. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Illinois. And he was appointed for that very pur- 
pose. When he has done so, and a legal —— arises that ought 
to be considered by the Committee on the Judiciary, there will be no 
difficulty about that ; but the ascertainment of the facts upon which 
the question arises ought to be done by the Auditor of Railroad Ac- 
counts. It was for that very purpose that that office was created. 
If I recollect aright—the Senator from Delaware [Mr. BayarpD] will 
correct me if I am wrong—(my colleague [Mr. LoGan] and the Sen- 
ator from Kansas [Mr. INGALLS] have recently come upon the com- 
mittee,) the late chairman of the Judiciary Committee had several 
consultations with the Auditor of Railroad Acounts on this subject, 
and he thought there was no necessity for any action by the Senate 
at present, as the Auditor of Railroad Accounts would make further 
investigation and report to Congress upon the subject. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. I will ask the Senator to whom he alludes? 

Mr. DAVIS, of Illinois. I allude to Judge Thurman. This was 
last February. We had the subject before us then. At any rate it 
was left to Judge Thurman, who was the author of the bill, to go and 
see, and he was in doubt whether anything had been done that re- 
quired action then, but concluded that further investigation would 
be made by the Auditor of Railroad Accounts. 

There is no use in charging any particular duty relating to this 
subject upon the Committee on the J udiciary. At this stage of the 
session all committees are more or less disorganized ; the J udiciary 
Committee is very much so. If there is any legal question for them 
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to pass upon at the next session of Congress, they can be asked to do 
it; but it is perfectly idle to impose this duty upon the committee 
now. The work would not be done. It would not be done by any 
committee unless they want to rove around the country, and the 
Judiciary Committee does not want to do any such thing as that; 
it does not want to go to San Francisco and elsewhere and try to 
investigate; there is not any necessity for it; it is an expense they 
wish toavoid. When they have got facts presented before them which 
the Auditor of Railroad Accounts can ascertain and make known to 
— = the next session of Congress, then any legal question can be 
settled. 

Mr. LOGAN. I understand he has gone now for the purpose of 
ascertaining the facts. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Illinois. He told Judge Thurman that was the pur- 
pose. I do not know whether the stock market is to be affected one 
way or the other by this resolution, but I have a natural aversion to 
its coming in at this period of the session, and I move, therefore, to 
lay the resolution on the table. 

r. BAYARD. Mr. President—— 

Mr. DAVIS, of Illinois. I withdraw the motion, that the Senator 
from Delaware may be heard. 

Mr. BAYARD. I have nothing to say except to confirm what was 
said by the Senator from Kansas [Mr. INGALLS] in regard to the oc- 
cupation of the Committee on the Judiciary being full enough 
already. We have already a subcommittec appointed to consider 
the very important matter of the re-enactment of a general bank- 
rupt law that may occupy the gentlemen who form that subcommit- 
tee very fully,during the recess. 

As to what the Senator from Illinois has said it scarcely needs re- 
statement. This very class of information is wholly within the con- 
trol of the Commissioner of Railroad Accounts. He was appointed 
by law for the purpose of furnishing to the Government the very in- 
formation asked for in this case. The appointment of a subcommit- 
tee or of a special committee would, in my judgment, be entirely su- 
perfluous; and not only superfluous, but I think it would be rather 
detrimental to the object which is in view. 

There is no mystery about the fact asto what the earnings of these 
roads are. There is no mystery about the fact as to what their sink- 
ing fund is or is not to be. ‘The sole question is whether Congress 
has the power to control the amount of that sinking fund. That has 
been indicated by the passage of a law heretofore, and will be again, 
I trust, whenever it becomes necessary. 

I shall vote for the motion of the Senator from Illinois to lay the 
resolution upon the table, because we have already ample machinery 
in the office of the Commissioner of Railroad Accounts to inform us 
upon all of these particulars. If it should be wanted let the ordinary 
order or resolution be passed directing him to return to the Senate at 
the next session the information asked for in this resolution and we 
shall get it. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Illinois. That is the very purpose I have in view. 

Mr. LOGAN. I was seeking the floor to make the suggestion which 
was last made by the Senator from Delaware. I agree with what has 
‘been said by the Senator from Delaware and my colleague and the 
Senator from Kansas, that there is no necessity whatever for this 
resolution. It is perfectly understood in the law; and this Auditor 
is required to do, as has been well stated, exactly what the commit- 
tee would be required to do under the resolution; and if a question 
of law arises it will be time enough then to refer it to the Judiciary 
Committee, or some other committee, to decide that question. No 
such question as that is now before the Senate, and I think in the 
present condition of the committee it would be imposing a burden on 
them that they cannot possibly perform during the vacation. I am 
sure of that; and especially they ought not to be required to perform 
it when there is a person specially charged to perform the duty; and 
when he has performed it and brought all the facts before Congress, 
it will be time for Congress to decide on those facts. I agree to the 
motion of my colleague to lay this on the table. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Illinois. I renew the motion to lay the resolution 
on the table. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. I hope the Senator will allow it to go over and 
not lay it on the table. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Illinois. No, I want this session to end and I want 
when a thing is plainly discussed here for the Senate to decide whether 
it shall be laid on the table or not. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. The motion to lay on the table does not give us 
an opportunity to be heard. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Illinois. The Senate will say what shall be done. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Illinois moves to lay 
the pending resolution on the table. 

The motion was agreed to. 


DEPARTMENT EMPLOYES. 


Mr. KELLOGG submitted the following resolution; which was 
read: . 


Resolved, That the Secretaries of State, Treasury, Interior, War, eee and the 
Postmaster-General be directed to transmit to the Senate the names of all ofticers, 
clerks, and other employés borne upon their rolls, es , not required to be 
con’ by the Senate, and the paid to each, together with the date of 
their appointment, the State to which each is charged, the grade of office held, the 


compensation received, and whether each of said officers, clerks, or employés is 
white or colored. 








1881. 


Mr. BAYARD. Let that lie over. : 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Objection being made, the resolution 
goes over. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. Let it be printed. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The order to print will be made. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I desire to state, with the on of theSenate, 
that after consulting with some Senators I offer that resolution in 
order to bring it before the Senate to-morrow morning, and in the 
mean time it gives the Committee on Printing an opportunity to con- 
sider it, because it leaves out of the original resolution I o some 
days since all that matter which it was presumed would cause con- 
siderable expense to procure. a3 av 

Mr. IS. I ask the Senator from Louisiana what disposition 
was made of a similar resolution introduced by him some days ago? 

Mr. KELLOGG. I have just stated that this is different, inasmuch 
as it leaves out one or two requirements contained in the other reso- 
lution, that I ascertained it was feared would cause considerable 
delay in time and considerable additional expense. It does not call 
for some information that I think is needed and that ought to be had, 
but it covers all necessary information except what will cause con- 
siderable expense and delay. 

VISITOR TO NAVAL ACADEMY. 


Mr. ALLISON. I desire to state to the Senate that it will be im- 
ible for me to discharge the duties imposed upon me by the Vice- 
ident at the last session under the law, namely, being one of the 

visitors at the Naval Academy at Annapolis. I find my business ar- 
rangements are such that I cannot go; therefore I beg to be excused 
and ask that another Senator be appointed in my place. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. If no objection be made the Senator is 
excused. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

A message in writing was received from the President of the United 
States by Mr. O. L. PRUDEN, one of his Secretaries. 

Mr. DAWES. I move that the Senate do now proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the consid- 
eration of executive business. After thirty-two minutes spent in 
executive session, the doors were reopened. 

NOTIFICATION TO THE PRESIDENT. 

On motion of Mr. BAYARD, the Senate proceeded to the considera- 
tion of the following resolution submitted by him yesterday : 

Resolved, Thata committee nme two Senators be appointed by the Chair 
2 aa the President and inquire if he has any other business to lay before 

e e 

The resolution was agreed to; and the Vice-President being au- 
thorized to appoint the committee, Mr. BAYARD, and Mr. CAMERON 
of Pennsylvania, were appointed. 

RECESS, 

On motion of Mr. INGALLS, the Senate took a recess for one hour. 

On reassembling, at two o’clock and twenty minutes p. m.— 
NOTIFICATION TO THE PRESIDENT. 

Mr. BAYARD, from the committee appointed to wait upon the Presi- 
dent and inquire if he has any other business to lay before the Senate, 
reported that they had performed the duty assigned them, and that 
the President replied that he had other communications yet to 
make to the Senate. 

ADDITIONAL PAY TO EMPLOYES. 

Mr. JONES, of Nevada, from the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, to whom was referred the 
resolution this day submitted by Mr. Dawes to pay one month’s ex- 


tra pay to the employés of the Senate, repo it with an amend- 
ment. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


- aoe in writing was received from the President of the Uni- 
ted States by Mr. O. L. PRUDEN, one of his secretaries. 

The Senate proceeded to the consideration of executive business. 
After twenty-five minutes t in executive session the doors were 
reopened, and (at two o’clock and forty-seven minutes p. m.) the Sen- 
ate adjourned. 


THURSDAY, May 19, 1881. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. J. J. BuLLock, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 
DEPARTMENT EMPLOYES. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I rise to call up the resolution I submitted yes- 
terday, and ask that it be read. I should like a consideration of the 
resolution by the Senate this morning. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Louisiana calls up the 
resolution heretofore submitted by him, which will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read the following resolution, submitted yesterday 
by Mr. KELLoGG: 


Resolved, That the Secretaries of State, T Interior, 
Postmaster-General be directed to transit to the Sens 
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clerks, and other em: 63 borne w their rolls, respectively, not required to be 
confirmed ie Senate, and the salary paid to enol, topethce with the dato ef 
their appoin peat, Se He So wee charged, the grade of offi 

white or colored. 


Mr. SHERMAN. I should like to know from the Senator from 
Louisiana why that information is desired when by the Ist of July, 
under a law by both Houses of Congress, a law which has been 
in existence for sixty-odd years, this information is required to be sent 
to the Interior Department to be compiled in the form of an Official 
Register? Why is it necessary now to call for the information, I 
should like to know? 

Mr. KELLOGG. As I stated the other day, some of the informa- 
tion required by the resolution is not contained in the Blue Book; 
second, the Blue Book is printed in limited numbers, and its circula- 
tion is confined to heads of Departments, Senators, and Representa- 
tives; third, the Blue Book embraces, I think, some fifty or sixty 
thousand names, in two volumes, containing the names of all the em- 
ployés of the United States Government, judicial, consular, diplo- 
matic, and territorial; also all the customs officers, post-offices, and 
many others. The list of CES in the post-ofiices and custom- 
houses in the two cities of Philadelphia and New York would be 
nearly or quite as great in number as the names of all the employés 
and clerks asked for by the resolution. 

No Senator or oe desiring to ascertain what clerks are 
c ed to his district or State can ascertain that fact without tak- 
ing the Blue Book and going over very many pages and subjecting 
himself to much inconvenience and loss of time. It is limited in its 
circulation to the members of Con and heads of Departments. 
No person with any degree of facility can point out the ns im- 
properly charged to his State or district; information that should be 
ae to every one; information which can be procured with facility 
and ease. 

Having stated this, I now desire to ask what objection is there to 
having laid before the Senate, in the form of a Senate document con- 
taining a statement showing in condensed form the name of every 
rng employed in the Departments in this District charged to each 

tate, the grade of office that each holds, the compensation that each 
receives, and whether he is white or colored? I inquired at one of 
the Departments, and I was told that if that portion of the original 
resolution Mn tes J information as to the persons upon whose recom- 
mendations the appointments were made was omitted, the remainder 
of the information called} for in the resolution could be furnished 
without very great expense or delay. I do not know that we can now 
get it at this session, but we can have it upon our tables the first of 
next session. 

If a document of that kind is placed upon the table of every Sen- 
ator, a compiled, brief, succinct statement under the head of each 
State of every individual charged in the Departments, with the 
grade of office, the compensation, and, according to the amendment of 
the Senator from Georgia, [Mr. BRown, ] “ whether white or colored,” 
the Senator, Member of the House, or other person seeking this infor- 
mation can ascertain it easily and at once; for instance, if it be the 
fact that when the Senator from Georgia goes to a Department and 
inquires whether a vacancy that he knew occurred a month or a 
week ago has been filled, he is told that it has beeh filled, and so far 
as he can ascertain finds it was filled by some person put in by a favor- 
ite clerk or by the chief of a bureau in the Department, and finds 
the a char; to Georgia, although the appointee was 
from the District of Columbia, or from Connecticut, or Ohio, or New 
York, or some other State, I do not see why the Senate should not 
have data that will enable him to expose this injustice if, as I have 
said, it really exists. Waiving the question as to who recommends 
the appointment, what objection is there to letting it be known in 
such way that it will be easily accessible to any inquiry what per- 
sons are charged to the different States and whether they belong to 
those States or not? 

Mr. PLUMB. I desire to ask the Senator from Louisiana a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Certainly. 

Mr. PLUMB. Does he regard it as offensive to the State of Louis- 
iana, or would any Senator wy ee it as offensive to his State, to have 
a a officer charged to his State? 

. KELLOGG. I do not know that I do, except that the Jaw of 
1875, applicable to the Treasury Department, and other laws by im- 
ss applicable to the other eee provide that since the 

ate of that act all appointments s be filled from the different 
States or credited to each State according to the ratio of population. 

Mr.PLUMB. Let me ask the Senator another question. Inasmuch 
as nearly all the Sen are already made from the District of 
Columbia and made in that way, what matter is it to the State ? 

Mr. KELLOGG. Iam obliged to the Senator for asking me that 
question. I wantit distinctly understood thatit is not the intention, 
so faras I am concerned, and I do not think that it is the intention of 
other Senators, to push any good officer out. I offered this resolution 
because I had been urged to do it by some Senators and others. It is 
not the intention of myself or others, so far as I know, to push any 
efficient officer from his stool, to drive out any good clerk ; but this 
Governmentis growing, therolis of employésareincreasing constantly, 
ter additions are needed each year, appropriations are increasing 
year by year, the patronage is constantly increasing, vacancies are 


ice held, the 
, and whether each of said officers, clerks, or employés ia 
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occurring, and let us at least enforce the principle laid down by the 
act of 1875, that when appointments are made to fill vacancies and 
when the force in the Departments is increased, the patronage shall 
be given to the various States according to the ratio of population to 
people who belong to the States ; so that if there are twenty vacan- 
cies between now and the first of August in the First Comptroller’s 
office, for instance, or any other bureau of the Government, those 
twenty vacancies shall not be filled, when the Senators and Members 
and other representative people from the different States who are en- 
titled to them are away, by the favorites of five, six, ten, or twelve 
of the principal officers, chiefs of bureaus, a) intment clerks, and 
others in the different Departments of the Government here, but 
shall be filled according to law. Then when we meet in December 
the vacancies that are filled by removals or otherwise or the addi- 
tions that are made to the constantly increasing force in the different 
Departments will appear in this printed document, with the date of 
appointment, and we can tell immediately when they were appointed 
who the persons are, and whether they should be charged to such an 
such a State. 

I cannot understand what objection there is to this being done. 
It cannot certainly cost very much to print this whole information ; 
it cannot draw very heavily on the national purse. What is the 
objection to that information being laid before the Senate ? 

. MORRILL. Mr. President, I regard the law which has been 
referred to, stuck in on an appropriation bill, as one of the greatest 
absurdities that disgrace the statutes of the United States. This 
scramble that is to be inaugurated to ascertain whether each State 
and each district has its due quota of clerks, so as to make the Senate 
the theater for the distribution of clerkships, I regard with utter 
abhorrence; and so far as I am concerned I will not vote for any- 
thing of the kind. 

I know that the records are full of errors on this subject. There 
are many men who are charged to my State who do not belong there, 
but who belong to New York and various other places; and it is 
utterly im ible to tell how they got there. The only question 
that I think should be raised is whether the clerks are the best that 
can be obtained by the Departments. I regret to see that we are 
subjected daily to the interviews of various parties here while we are 
in session for places in some Fe ay ror or other, and that the influ- 
ence of Senators is sought. I think that is a kind of business which 
we onan not to engage in; and for one I do not 
the obligation on the part of Senators to undert 
tribution of clerkshi 


ropose to increase 
e any further dis- 
ps. 


I hope, therefore, that the resolution will not be passed ; and if 


there is no one who desires to say anything on the subject, I will move 
to lay it on the table. 

Mr. PLUMB. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BROWN. I hope the Senator from Vermont will withdraw his 
motion for a moment. 

Mr. MO I will do so. 

Mr. PLUMB. I do not care to make any remarks upon this sub- 
ject. Iam delighted, however, with the height to which the Senator 
from Vermont has arrived. He does not care whether Vermont has 
anything, and I think it is very probably for the reason that Vermont 
has already ¢ more than it ought to have. I think I can perhaps 
discover in that the reason for 
lution. 

The offices of this Government belong to the people of the United 
States, the District of Columbia included, but the fact is that the 
District of Columbia has got about one-third of them, as I under- 
stand. If it is to be understood in the future as in the past that we 
are to have an office-holding class in the District of Columbia, the 
sooner we know it the better. I do not say that would not be wise; 
I only say that we ought to be relieved from any doubt as to what 
the policy of the Government is to be. If we are to have a class of 
people inducted into office by various devices at the back door or any 
other way, by purchase and sale, as is constantly going on in this 
city, and if because they happen to answer certain clerical require- 
ments when they are put in they are never to be displaced, then of 
course we may, as we probably ought to, know whether we are under 
any responsibility to our constituents or anybody else in regard to the 
matter, and permit the bureau officer, or head of the Department, or 
whoever else may be charged with filling these places primarily, to 
have entire control without let or inquiry whatever. 

I believe, however, that these offices ought to be divided, and I 
shall continue to believe so until some legislation fixing the other 
theory in the body of the statutes of this country is adopted. I 
believe that the information sought for ought to be had. It is just 
as much a part of our duty to know what becomes of the patronage 
as it is our duty to know that the business of the people who serve 
in these capacities is properly performed. I believe, also, that that 
business cannot be properly performed except upon a well-devised 
and properly-executed system of rotation. I do not believe that the 
men appointed twenty years ago are as good men as can be found 
to-day, even in the State of Vermont, although that is saying a good 
deal. I believe that the men of to-day, the new blood of this country, 
the men who represent new communities, new interests, and new 
ideas, are just as much entitled to be in the Departments as anybody 
else, and not only that, but their presence there would make the 

Departments better responsive to the business and interests of this 


© Senator’s opposition to the reso- 
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country. I think something more than merely the qualification of 
writing a good hand and having sat in one seat fifteen or twenty 
years is necessary to on the business of this Government. 

I believe in overhauling these things. I believe at all events in 
exposing to the people of the United States precisely the condition of 
the service with reference to the places where the employés come 
from. It is just as much a mecessiay SCRStETRE: the political patronage 
of this country that the people should know about that, that they 
should be represented in the several Departments as that they should 
be represented in the Senate or on the floor of the House, and there 
can be no good p subserved by ae this information away 
from the people. The people are not likely to be hurt by a surfeit of 
information. They know half the truth now, and it excites a great 
deal of anger which perhaps the whole truth would dispel. Let them 
know exactly how it is; let them know exactly where the responsi- 
bility for it rests; let all men and all parties be willing to meet their 
responsibilities upon the facts as they are found to be, and the whole 
matter will be settled. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I would not say a word further, but for the fact 
that the other day the Senator from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL] indulged 
in remarks similar to those that have fallen from his lips to-day in re- 
gard to this matter. I felt then that the honorable Senator left a 
wrong impression in regard tothis resolution. I thought the Senator 
from Vermont, unintentionally no doubt, conveyed the imipression that 
this matter was simply a hunt for office. I have before me the stat- 
ute of 1871. Section 1754 provides that— 

Persons honorably discharged from the mili or naval service by reason 0: 
disability resultin, Seen wounds or sickness jnomasoa in the line of jon shall - 


— for appointments to civil offices, provided they are found to possess the 
usiness capacity necessary for the proper discharge of the duties of such offices. 


I ask the Senator from Vermont if a discharged soldier from his 
State were to put in an appearance here at the capital, recommended 
by leading citizens of his State, a man with scars that he bore because 
of wounds received in battle in defense of his country, does the hon- 
orable Senator think that that man, in case of a vacancy in a clerk- 
ship now charged to Vermont occurring next month, should be turned 
away while the chief of a bureau gives it to a favorite who is recom- 
mended by no resident of Vermont, some person who himself has no 
claim as a resident of Vermont, appointed without any other influ- 
ence save that he mamgenee. to have a chief of buseau or appoint- 
ment clerk at his back 

Mr. MORRILL. If the Senator will allow me to answer that, I 
had just such a recommendation presented to me this morning of a 
wounded soldier. Yesterday a lady came here whose husband’s hands 
are both paralyzed. She has just been discharged from the Census 
Bureau; she has three children; and I had one or two other applica- 
tions in the course of the day. All I desire to say is that I do not 
like to have it go abroad and become the settled practice that it is 
only necessary for applicants to apply to Senators. I do not wish to 
have my heart torn out of me every day on account of applications 
for cler ren 

Mr. KELLOGG. Didthe Senator from Vermont, I ask respectfully, 
apply to that soldier and to that woman in necessitous circumstances, 
meritorious cases, he says, the same remark in substance that he ap- 
plied to the Senate a short time since, that it was degrading and 
unworthy for Senators to apply for vacant positions, thus perhaps 
nates, rr positions to be given to those not entitled to them under 

© law 

Mr. MORRILL. The Senator is very wrong in making that state- 
ment. I made no such statement ; I merely said it was degrading to 
the Senate to become the mere distributor of clerkships. 

Mr. KELLOGG. And I mw to the Senator from Vermont that, 
as. I said the other day, (and he will find it in my published remarks 
in the RecorpD,) it is not the intention of this resolution to push any 
one out of office or to disturb any meritorious clerk. The intention 
is that when vacancies occur and when additional appointments are 
made in the proper time and in compliance with law and the demands 
of justice, the vacancies shall be filled by persons best entitled under 
the law to receive these appointments, and that they shall be charged 
hereafter to each State according to the law of 1875, which provides 
specifically that each State shall be credited with its due quota ac- 
cording to the population thereof. ThatlawI did not read, but I did 
read the one applying to wounded soldiers. 

I felt the other day that the Senator was putting me in a false posi- 
tion, and I reply with some feeling, for which I hope the Senate will 
make due allowance. I repeat, we do not desire to interfere with 
persons in office who are properly in office who are good, efficient 
clerks. We arenothuntingthemout. Wesimply want the law com- 
ay with. We want to know whether it has been complied with. 

e want data furnished from each Department at no great cost 
placed upon our tables in the early future or when we meet in De- 
cember, so that My, an examination without much labor, without 
going through the Blue Book with sixty or seventy thousand names 
scattered through it, we can ascertain juss where clerks and other 
employés are credited, their names and date of appointment, whether 
they are entitled to be credited to the State pt whether they are 

roper beneficiaries of the Government; whether they should have 
Been appointed to fill vacancies according to the requirements of the 
law of 1875 and the law of 1871. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, I confess I do not see why all this 





1881. 


sensitiveness should exist in reference to giving the information that 
is asked for by the resolution. Resolutions calling for information 
from the different Departments are not infrequent here; they are of 
almost daily occurrence; we seldom hear any opposition ; we seldom 
hear a discussion gotten up about such a resolution ; it goes almost 
as a matter of course if it is a simple call for information. 

There is a statute, as has been properly stated by the Senator from 
Louisiana, requiring in the Treasury Department that the clerks shall 
be appointed from the different States, Territories, and District of 
Columbia in proportion to the population of the respective States. I 
presume there is no Senator in the Chamber ay who can tell 
whether that has been done in regard to his State or not. I have 
made efforts in reference to my own State, and I can tell nothing about 
it. The Blue Book gives us no information on that subject. It is 
true it gives the name of the individual, where born, and from what 
State appointed, but it does not give, as asked for in this resolution, 
the date of the appointment. I go tothe Secretary of the Treasury and 
ask him if we have the proper quota from Georgia. He looks and 
tells me we have not. I ask him to fill it; if he will not give the 
appointments to democrats, to fill the quota with worthy republicans 
from Geergia. He tells me there are no vacancies. I tell him that 
there are in the Blue Book charged to Georgia names of individuals 
who probably never saw Georgia, who are not citizens of that State 
and never have been. In reply to this he informed me the other day 
that if I would give him information as to the names of these per- 
sons, and they had stated falsehoods as to residence to get their 
places, he would discharge them. I asked him, then, to be kind 
enough to give me the names of the persons now charged to my State. 
They were sent to me. I compared them with the Blue Book, and I 
found that part of the names standing on the Blue Book had been 
dropped, I understand dropped within the last few days, from the 
quota char to Georgia, a confession of judgment at once. 

Mi. HOAR. In what Department ? 

Mr. BROWN. In the Treasury Department. It was a confession 
of judgment that they were put there and charged to Georgia when 
the appointees were not citizens of Georgia. The Senator from Louis- 
iana now calls for information (for I presume the same rule applies 
in his State and probably to every Southern State) as to the names 
of persons appointed and when appointed. We ask when appointed 
because the Secretary meets us with a statement that the law only 
applies to earns made since the passage of the law, and unless 
we know when each was appointed we cannot tell whether it was an 
appointment in violation of law since the passage of the act. There 
is now no information in the Blue Book or anywhere else that enables 
us to tell whether an appointment has been made since or before the 
passage of that statute. 

Now the Senator from Louisiana calls for that informatlon. Why 
should we not have it? What impropriety is there in it? The hon- 
orable Senator from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL] says it will annoy Sen- 
ators, and he seems to have a disgust for the whole matter. If my 
State had fared as well as most of the New England States have and 
some of the other States nearer the capital, I might feel ro 
of the same disgust at anything looking to displace them. I thi 
the Senator from Kansas [Mr. PLUMB] very properly says that these 
offices belong to the people, and they should therefore belong to the 
people of the respective States; eaoh State should be entitled to its 
quota. That is the object of the law. That is not carried out, I be- 
lieve, in practice, and we want the information now called for so as 
to bring it properly before Congress and the country and have it car- 
ried out if the heads of Departments will not do it. That is what 
we mean. . 

Mr. MORRILL. Will the Senator from Georgia allow me a single 
moment? 

Mr. BROWN. With a great deal of pleasure. 

Mr. MORRILL. I desire to say that during the war, “the late un- 
pleasantness,” it is true that the New England and other Northern 
States obtained a large number of appointments to fill vacancies in 
the different Departments; but I can say to the Senator from Geor- 
gia that since the war was over and the South has been reconstructed 
the North, so far as I know anything about it, has not received any 
undue favor at all. 

Mr. BROWN. My reply to the honorable Senator from Vermont is 
that the appointments which the Northern and Western States got 
during the war they were entitled to, and I do not seek to disturb 
them. That was right. But my charge is that there has not been a 
fair distribution made since the war. That is the very point; and I 
want the information so that the Senator from each State can deter- 
mine for himself, when he looks over it, whether his State has had 
the distribution that she is entitled to. I do not seek to disturb any- 
body who was appointed during the war, and I will not vote to dis- 
turb anybody who was appointed during the war, but I do seek to 
have the law fairly executed, and have my State at least get her fair 
share since the war. I think thatis just and proper. I see noreason 
why anybody should oppose it. 

It may be said that as a democratic Senator I have no right to inter- 
fere with this matter. It is true the democrats expect very little 
from a republican administration. Iam not making that the subject 
of complaint. I should be very glad, it is true, to see a little more 
liberality in the distribution of the offices; and if the civil-service 
reform means anything, it ought not to mean that all the officers 
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should be appointed from one political party. But I lay that all out 

of the question now. You claim that “to the victors belong the 

spoils.” Then take the offices for your own party. But as I have 

stated before on this floor, my colleague and I are the only repre- 

sentatives in this Chamber of the republicans of om and if the 

democrats cannot get any share, I claim for the republicans of Geor- 
ia a fair and just share in the distribution. That is the reason why 
interest myself in this matter. 

In addition to that point I have already stated that I think the 
colored people have a very meager share in the distribution of the 
offices in the Departments in Washington, and I see no reason why 
the information should not be given in each case whether the officer 
is white or colored. Nobody should be afraid to know it. There is 
no reason why the country might not know it. It is no official secret; 
it is no party secret; it is a thing that every American citizen has a 
right to know. Why this opposition? Why may we not know the 
name of each employé, the State from which he or she is appointed, 
the date of the appointment, and whether each is white or colored ? 

As stated by the Senator from Louisiana, we do not seek to inter- 
fere with the Blue Book at all. We want this simple information 
from the different Departments in Washington to know how the dis- 
tribution has been made here. I think we ought to insist upon it, 
and continue to insist on it until itis given. And I confess I think 
it is very astonishing that republican Senators should be unwilling 
to permit the country to have the information. 

Mr. SHERMAN. r. President, I certainly do not object to fur- 
nishing the Senate any information upon this subject that is proper: 
and right; I do not object to this information being furnished, but 
I say that now under the law the Secretary of the Interior is pre- 
paring the Official ae which contains all the information called 
for here, and other information in regard to other officers of the Gov- 
ernment not covered by this resolution. 

Mr. BROWN. Will the Senator allow me? 

Mr. SHERMAN. If the Senator will let me finish my statement 
for once I should like to doit. I hope this practice of interrupting 
will be broken up some time. 

There is no law on the statute-book requiring a distribution of offt- 
cers among the several States, except as to the Treasury Department. 
That law was passed in 1875. That law is not as stated by the Sen- 
ator from Georgia; but it simply requires that after a certain date. 
subsequent to the Lavo of the law all appointments shall be made 
from the States having less than their proportion. At that time the 
District of Columbia had about five hundred appointments or per- 
haps about one-fourth of all the appointments allowed to the entire 
country. The reason was because most of those employés came to 
Washington and entered their residence as in the District of Colum- 
bia. Many of them did not reside in the District of Columbia except 
because they lived here to perform their official duties. That law has 
been observed for five years and faithfully carried out and the dis- 

roportion between the several States has gradually chan; The 

ew England States, New York, Pennsylvania, and the older States. 
got no appointments for several years; I have denied over and over 
again appointments to those States ; and the difficulty was ually 
rectifying itself so that there was no practical trouble in the Treas- 
ury Department, no discrimination against a State. The Southerm 
States and the Western States were gradually getting their propor- 
tion of appointments. 

But it was claimed by some that the law was intended to make a 
new partition, to require the discharge of the employés from States 
in excess of their proportion. That matter was submitted to the 
Attorney-General, and the Attorney-General held, and I think every 
lawyer who reads the statute would say, that the law does not re- 
quire that, but simply relates to future appointments. Under the 
process that was going on in the Treasury Department the offices 
were ually becoming distributed. Sometimes Senators would 

-come in and say, “ Well, such a person does not belong tothe State of 
Georgia.” Upon inquiry in nine cases out of ten it would be found 
that he did belong to the State of Georgia, but the Senator did not 
happen to know him, or he had lived in Georgia and acquired a resi- 
dence there. In some cases, probably, wrong information was given 
to the Department, and wherever that occurred it was corrected. 

Now, Mr. President, my objection to this resolution is that under 
the present law the very information desired here will be furnished 
to us at the next session of Congress. Then, if Congress desires or 
either House of Con desires to get in a separate form a por- 
tion of this information or to have it put forth in a different way, it 
can be done without any trouble; but now to require these various 
Departments to go to work and make new lists is simply duplicatin 
labor ; and instead of costing one hundred dollars it will cost severa 
hundred and probably several thousand dollars. If this document 
were furnished here to the Senate it could not be printed, because 
the law expressly limits the power of each House to printing matter 
ae only $500, and if it were sent here it could not be 
printed. 

When the Official Register comes in it is printed by provisions of 
law, and it is proposed now that the Senate of the United States shall 
undertake to change the existing law, a law which we are bound to 
observe just as much as the humblest citizen of this country, and 
declare that the Official Register shall be made so and so and so and 
so. We have no right to add to the requirements of the law; we 
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have no right to change the law; we are as much bound by the law 
as an else. 

I a, therefore, that when you undertake by this resolution to re- 
quire 80) ing else to be put in the Official ister which is not 
provided for by law, and the printing of which — is provided 
for and appropriated for by law, you transcend the powers of the 
Senate. this i is made out, at the next session of Con- 

it may be then very easy for you to ask the Secretary of the 
fnterior to separate this information and to give you new items of 
information ; but it seems to me it is not worth while now to dupli- 
cate the labor. I know myself that the cost of the preparation of 
this document will amount to thousands of dollars; it will take many 
clerks many months to prepare this information and revise it; and 
what is the use of our wasting the last hours of this session in this 
call for information The document cannot be prepared for months ; 
why not, then, wait until the next session, and in the mean time the 
information will itself be gathered together in another form and may 
be communicated then without new preparation. It will cost thou- 
sands of dollars ; it will be simply a work of supererogation. If this 
resolution should pass, nothing will be done until the next session of 
Congress, nothing can be done until after the Official Register is 
made out. It could not be printed if it were sent here, and it cannot 
be made up for months. 

I trast, thevedane, that Senators will allow these subjects which are 
more proper for legislative business to go over until the regular ses- 
sion of Con and then certainly I shall have no objection to any 
resolution calling for information. Next December we shall have the 
information before us in the Official yim ae and a great deal more, 
probably, than is called for by this resolution. It will be very easy 
then, after the biennial compilation is made, for the Interior Depart- 
ment, which has charge of the matter, to divide it up and send this 
particular information by itself when it is in printed form, without 
any difficulty. , E . 

As I believe this is the only matter of legislative business pending, 
I move that the Senate proceed to the consideration of executive 
business, and I assure Senators no delay will be caused by the opera- 
tion. 

Mr. BROWN. I trust the Senator will not cut off reply in that 
way. He has misstated the law, and I want to reply. Though he 
has been Secretary of the Treasury, he does not recollect the law 
exactly. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Ido not care about going into a long debate; but 
the law has been submitted to the Attorney-General. 

Mr. BROWN. I have it before me, and want to read it and com- 
snenton it; and I ask the Senator to withdraw the motion until I doso. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I will read it—I have read it a hundred times— 
‘to satisfy the Senator; I have it here before me. 

Mr. BROWN. It seems to me it would not be quite liberal to cut 
off my reply by the motion the Senator has made. 

Mr. SHERMAN. T will not do that. I havenever cut off anybody 
in my life. I will read the law. It is as follows: 

Provided, That on and after January 1, 1876, the a; peers of this Depart- 
ment shall be so arranged as to be equally distribu tween the several States 

= ae States, Territories, and the District of Columbia, according to pop- 
ula e 

The appointments shall be arranged so as to be equally distributed. 
‘What appointments? Not a i nara in the past, but appoint- 
ments in the future; and the whole turns upon the construction of the 
word “ appointments,” Does this relate to appointments made thirty 
years ago ; that-everybody that has been appointed fromthe District 
of Columbia shall be turned out because there were five hundred per- 
sons from the District of Columbia and according to the apportion- 
ment only seven could be assigned to the District of Columbia? Was 
this law to be so construed that four hundred and ninety-three per- 
sons were suddenly to be discharged in order to make the equalization 
provided for by the law? No; but the Attorney-General said that 
the word “ appointments” related to appointments to be made in the 
future and not to those already made in the past; that those appoint- 
ments to be made in the future should be so arranged as that no State 
would have more than its proportion. That was the construction put 
upon the law, and that is the fair construction. Any other construc- 
tion would have been a wholesale wrong and injury to hundreds of 
employés. Asa matter of course, this has been fully considered, and 
this construction was submitted to Congress and acquiesced in by 
Congeem, stated over and over again years ago. 

I do not wish to cut off the Senator from Georgia, but I wish to pro- 
ceed with the executive business. If he desires, I cannot refuse to 
allow him to be heard or to correct me if I have misstated the law. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Will the Senator from Georgia allow me? 

Mr. BROWN. I yield for a moment. 

Mr. PLUMB. I desire to offer an amendment without submitting 
any remarks; at the end of the resolution to add : 

And which of such clerks or employés served in the regular or volunteer service 
of the United States during the war of the rebellion. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Now, Mr. President, in aid of remarks that I pre- 
sume the Senator from ia may intend tosubmit, I desire to make 
‘one single statement, and it will be seen how plain a tale will put all 
this thing down. I.now ask the honorable Senator from Ohio to state 
to the Senate what number of copies of the Official Register are 
«usually printed by law? 
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Mr. SHERMAN. The Official Register is a document printed by 
order of Congress, and either House of Congress may under the law 
order the printing of as many additional copies as it desires for pub- 
lication. It is offered for sale and sold to anybody who wants it, at 
the mere cost of printing; and if not many are distributed it is be- 
cause not very many are interested in it. I heard the statement made 
several times by Senator from Louisiana that only a few were 

rinted. er only five hundred were printed, because it was 

lieved that five hundred would be a sufficient number to supply 
the various officers of the Government who needed it. Now I think 
the number has been increased to fifteen hundred. 

Mr. KELLOGG. About one thousand. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Well, one thousand is enough to supply the officers 
of the Government. Anybody who wants the Register can buy it of 
the Public Printer at the cost of printing. 

Mr. KELLOGG. So it is only the officers of the Government who 
want the information! Should not others have a chance of getting 
it? The officers of the Government get it gratis, if they choose to 
go through two volumes of sixty to a hundred thousand names, with 
not all the information required by this resolution in the books, and 
not all the information that is necessary to n who these ap- 
pointees are either. Persons can go and pay five dollars a volume if 
they want that meager information, unless they go to a member of 
Con and search through one of the thousand copies that are au- 
thorized by law to be printed; and the expense of which is enormous. 
The honorable Senator from Ohio says, if we want more information 
we can have more copies. So you will publish more copies of these 
immense volumes rather than publish five or six thousand names that 
would be required to be published under this resolution, when this 
book contains perhaps a hundred thousand. 

Now, another word. The law reads that ‘on and after the passage 
of the act.” I undertake to say that from the cursory examination 
I have made—and I admit it is not critical; I have madeit as to two 
or three States—as to my own State there are twenty appointees to 
one that was made prior to 1875—twenty of them made since, and in 
some of the Northern States the proportion is nearly as great, I am 
told. Great changes in all these Departments take place. Have 60 
ie cent. of the appointments been made in conformity with the law ? 

ask the Senator who was Secretary of the Treasury [Mr. SHERMAN] 

will he tell me that in the last five years there has been more than 60 
per cent. of the various ro of the Government appointed in 
conformity with the laws I have read? Whether these laws have 
been complied with or not the very information that we seek by this 
resolution, namely, the date of the appointment, will disclose. ' You 
cannot find the date of appointment in the Blue Book; that is the 
very root of the whole thing; let us have the date of the appoint- 
ment, and we can tell whether the law of 1875 has been complied 
with or not, whether ee made since the cae of the law 
have been made in conformity with the plain and explicit require- 
ments of the law. ‘ 

Now, I will ask the honorable Senator to find in the Blue Book the 
date of a single appointment made by the Treasury Department. The 
law says on and after the passage of the act of 1875 the appointments 
are to be made in conformity with certain requirements. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, I stated the fact when I was on the 
floor a few moments ago that theract of 1875 required appointments 
to be made by the Treasury Department in proportion to the popula- 
tion of the respective States, Territories, and District of Columbia. 
The honorable Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] said that I mis- 
stated it, that that was not what was required. I said nothing about 
the dismissal of anybody appointed prior to 1876. * I stated distinctly 
in reply to the Senator from Vermont that I sought to disturb nobody 
who was appointed during the war. I said I did not believe that the 
appointments had been fairly made since 1876. I say that now, and 
I am prepared to show it whenever I can get the information as to 
the date of the appointments. The Senator has read the law and it 
sustains what I said. I stated it correctly, but I will read it again: 

Provided, That on and after January 1, 1876, the ee of this Depart- 
ment shall be so arranged as to be equally distribu tween the several States 
ne aan United States, Territories, and the District of Columbia, according to popu- 

on. 

That is exactly in substance as I stated the law when I was on the 
floor. I say it has not been fairly and justly administered, and we 
want this information so that we can bring the proper influences, or 
the proper legislation, if necessary, to bear upon the head of the De- 

artment if he does not administer that law. The honorable Senator 
rom Ohio is mistaken, too, when he says that the Blue Book furnishes 
this information. As has been stated by the Senator from Louisiana 

who has just taken his seat, it gives us the date of the oo e 

of noone. That is the very thing we want to get at. @ go to the 

Treasury Department to make inquiry about the matter, to know 

whether there is a vacancy from a particular State. They tell you 

there is no vacancy in the Department. You inquire whether your 

State has had its quota. You are put off by being told they will look 

into it. You cannot tell. You are told, however, that the law only 

applies to appointments made since the act of 1875. We do not know 
until we can have the information as to the date of ico how 

many were appointed before and how many since. at is y 

kept out of the Blue Book. One of the very objects of the resolution 

is to give that to the Senate and the country, as the Blue Book does 
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not give it. The other object is to give the color of each appointee. 
It is not pretended that isin the Blue Book ; it is not pre that 
either that or the date of appointment will be in the forthcoming 
Blue Book ; and we want this information in order to give these facts 
to the country that the Blue Book does not give. 

But it is very expensive, very expensive to publish or print such a 
report, and we are reminded that the Senate cannot order the print- 
ing of more than $500 worth in a job of this character. It not 
take, as the Senator from Louisiana has stated, probably $100 to print 
it, It will be a short document. You need not be alarmed on that 
point. We are not pre ing to go beyond the $500; but suppose we 
do not print it at all, then where is the legal objection? If the in- 
formation is laid upon the table of the Senate we can get at it, then 
we can get information that no Blue Book, or any other book that is 

ublished now, gives us, by going there and reading it; and if the 
nited States is not able to print so important a document, if it is too 
great a drain on the Treasury, or if we might go beyond our limit in 
printing it, we will simply ask for the information and let it lie on 
thetable; and when Congress meets, if they should think it important, 
— they may reach the point of getting it printed in some way. 
f it is really too expensive ever to be — , we shall have access to 
it; and if a Senator wants to know whether justice has been done to 
his State or not, he can look at it and see. 

Why, then, I repeat, all this opposition? Iam rather inclined to sus- 
pect that the point in it is that you do not want the Blue Book 
or any other report made from these Departments to show the color 
of each individual there. I say the people of the United States have 
a > ag to know that as well as to know when each was appointed. 

r. KELLOGG. Mr. President, I have procured a copy of the 
names of all the em “yon under the Treasury Department in the 
United States. I hold between my hands [exhibiting] the paper 
that contains a list of all the employés that can possibly be included 
in this resolution under the Treasury Department. I have been all 
through the book. It contains the light-hoyse service, the custom- 
house service, the assay offices, the revenue-marine service, captains, 
lieutenants, &c., the a Office, the Comptroller’s Office, the 
Treasurer’s Office, everything except the simple Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing. The Senate will see that all this is included in a few 


es. 
“7. SHERMAN. I move that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of executive business. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of the Sen- 
ator from Ohio. 

Mr. BROWN. On that motion I call for the yeas and nays, as I 
think this resolution ought to be acted on. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of the Sen- 
ator from Ohio, that the Senate proceed to the consideration of execu- 
tive business. [Putting the question.] The Chair is in doubt as to 
the result, 

Mr. PLUMB and others called for the yeas and nays, and they were 
ordered ; and the Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida, (when his name was called.) I am paired 
temporarily with the Senator from Rhode Island, [Mr. ANTHONY.] I 
do not know how he would vote on this motion and therefore I refrain 
from voting. 

The roll-call having been concluded, the result was announced— 
yeas 23, nays 27; as follows: 

YEAS—23. 


Davisof W. Va. Jackson, 
: wes, seth 
erry, organ, 
Frye, Morrill, 
Hoar, Pugh, 
Ingalls, Ransom, 

NAYS—27. 


Jones of Nevada, 
Kellogg, 


sesiiery, 
er, 

Shacean . 

Voorhees, 


Cameron of Wis., Walker. 


Conger, 


Brown, 
Butler, 
Call, 
Cockrell, 
Coke, 
Farley, 
Groome, 


Plumb, 
Ro! 


Lamar, 
McDill, 
McPherson, 
hone, * 
Miller, 
ABSENT—24. 


Hampton, 
Hawley, 

Jones of Florida, 
Me Han, 
Hale, Maxey, 

So the motion was not a; to. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question recurs on the amendment 
of the Senator from Kansas [Mr. PLumB] to the resolution of the 
Senator from Louisiana, [Mr. KELLOGG. ] 

Several Senators. Let the amendment be read. 

y The Cuter CLERK. It is proposed to add at the end of the resolu- 
ion: 


And which of such clerks or employés served in the regular or voluntee’ . 
ice of the United States during hove of the rebellion. Rar nea 


Mr. SAULSBURY. Ishould like to inquire what is the importance 
oi that information ?” 


Harrison, 

Hill of Colorado, 
Hill of Georgia, 
Johnston, 

Jonas, 


Anthony, 
Beck. * 


ec) 

Camden, 
Cameron of Pa., 
Davisof Illinois, 
Edgerton, 


Edmunds, 
air, 
Garland, 


George, 
rman, 


Mr. PLUMB. The law 
that class of peneee, and as 
out whether the law 


uires that preference shall be given to 
© pu of this information is to find 
has been complied with or not, I regard that as 
a very essential of the inquiry. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. My a is that the best thing we could 
do if we had the power would be to repeal anysuch law. There has 
been too much discrimination between the people of this country. 
There are other people besides soldiers. They are very meritorious 
people, but there are a great many people in civil life as worthy as 
men who have served in the Army, and I see no special reason why 
this. preference should be continued to one particular class of the 
ra to the prejudice of another. 

Mr. PLUMB. This does not pro to continue the law; it is 
only a call for information on which to base legislation or other 
action. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment of 
the Senator from Kansas. 
The amendment was 
The VICE-PRESIDE 

amended. 

Mr. INGALLS. Now let the resolution as amended be reported. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution as amended will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretaries of State, Treasury, Interior, War, Navy, and the 
Postmaster-General be directed to transmit to the Senate the names of all officers, 
clerks, and other employés borne upon their rolls, respectively, not required to be 
confirmed by the Senate, and the enlary paldto each, together with the date of their 
appointment, the State to which each is —. the grade of office held, the com- 
pensation received, and whether each of said officers, clerks, or employés is white 


or colored, and which of such clerks or employés served in the regular or volunteer 


service of the United States during the war of the rebellion. 


Mr. HOAR. I suggest an amendment by adding “or in any other 
service.” [Laughter.] - 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. If we are to have a complete list of 
employés why not include the Department of Justice, I ask the mover 
of the resolution? Though I am not in favor of the resolution spe- 
cially, I think if we are to have the general information, that De- 
partment ought to be included. I move that the Department of Jus- 
tice be included. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment of 
the Senator from West Virginia. ; 

“1 KELLOGG. I accept it by adding “and the Attorney-Gen- 
eral. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will be so modified. 
question is on the resolution as amended. 

The resolution as amended was agreed to. 


VISITOR TO NAVAL ACADEMY. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT appointed Mr. MILLER a member of the 
Board of Visitors on the part of the Senate to attend the annual 
examination of the cadets at the United States Naval Academy at 
Annapolis, Maryland, in place of Mr. ALLISON, resigned. 


REGENTS OF SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT appointed Mr. Hit, of Colorado, and Mr. 
Maxey Regents on the part of the Senate of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion to fill the vacancies caused by the expiration of the term of serv- 
ice as Senator of Mr. Newton Booth and Mr. Robert E. Withers. 


COLUMBIA HOSPITAL FOR WOMEN. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT appointed Mr. RoLuus a director on the 
a of the Senate of the Columbia Hospital for Women and Lying-in 

sylum, to fill the vacancy occasioned by the expiration of the term 
of service as Senator of Mr. Francis Kernan. 


CONSULAR FEES. 


Mr. BECK. I rise to ask for the passage of a certain resolution sent 
to me from New York this morning, calling for information. I hope 
the Secretary will read it, and then if any Senator objects it can go 
over, but I think there will be no objection. I send to the desk the 
resolution which I offer. 

Mr. INGALLS. Will the Senator state what the resolution is ? 

Mr. HARRIS. Let it be reported for information. 

Mr. BECK. I can state in a moment the nature of it. Some of 
the importing houses in New York are complaining very much of 
orders that are being issued by the consuls at Liverpool and else- 
where, who instead of charging $2.50 for certifying invoices are 
charging fifteen shillings or $3.75, and there is not uniformity in the 
collection. These charges are onerous on the merchants, and the 
resolution calls on the President to inform us whether or not they are 
making excessive = The resolution will explain itself. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution, as follows: 


Resolved, That the President of the United States be, and he hereby is, requested 
nited States respecting the 


to forthwith inquire of each consular officer of the U: 
following matters, and to transmit to the Senate on the first day of the next meet- 


ing, of Congress a full and complete statement of the information received in 
reply: 


ply: 

1. Whether any consular officer of the United States has during the last fiscal 
year demanded or received for the verification of any invoice and certificate a 
greater sum as a fee than $2.50; and if so, the name of said officer? 

2. Whether any consular officer of the United States has during the same period 
required the @ tion attached to invoices to section 2854 of the 
Revised Statutes to be verified by oath, and if such oath been demanded then 


to. 
T. The question is on the resolution as 


The 
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before whom has it been taken, and has any fee in addition to the consular fee of 
$2.50 been exacted for ae oath? If any such additional fee for the 
oath bas been exacted in any consulate or commercial office of the United States, 
what has been the amount of such fee for each invoice, and what the total amount 
received from such fees in such office during the last fiscal year, and to whom 
paid; and have such fees been included in the consular fees and returned to the 
Government; and has any consul-general, consul, or commercial agent been per- 
sonally benefitted thereby, and if so, to what extent? 

3. What sum has been received and retained as consular fees by each consular 
and commercial officer of the United States during the past fiscal year, and what 
sum has been paid to each as for the same period ; and are consular and com- 
mercial officers of the United States permitted to receive and retain any fees for 
any services as such consular and commercial officers which are not stated in the 
‘consular returns ? 

And that the President of the United States be, and he hereby is, requested to 
inform the Senate whether the existing laws of the United States require that the 
declaration to be indorsed on invoices of merchandise to be imported into the United 
‘States shall be accompanied by an oath of the person making the declaration. 


Mr. HOAR. I would suggest to the mover of the resolution if the 
matteristo beexamined intoatall, asI presumeit isof importance from 
his introducing it, whether it would not be better to direct the Sec- 
retary of State to do these.things. The Senate have no power in 
dealing with the President except to make a request, whereas we can 
order the Secretary of State to do this, it being information which 
we can. obtain in his Department. It seems to me that the official 
etiquette would hardly be complied with by having the President of 
the United States in personal communication with every petty consul 
all over the world. I would suggest, therefore, that the beginning 
of the resolution be modified. 

Mr. BECK. The Senator will allow me. The Senator from Ohio 
can perhaps state it better than I can, but I think that it would re- 
quire the action of both the Secretary of the Treasury and the Sec- 
retary of State to give us the information sought for there, and the 
President can obtain it from those two Cabinet officers much more 
easily than we could by asking either one of them. I believe we shall 
obtain it better by requesting the President to obtain it, and he will 
have to consult both those officers in order to obtain it. I think so, 
and therefore I would like to have it goin the form in which it is. 
That was the object of asking the President. 

Mr. HOAR. I understand that all the consular officers are under 
the control of the Secretary of State and I believe some of the minor 
consular officers are appointed byhim. They are in his Department, 
all of them; all the official correspondence with them—except as to 
the matter of accounts, which comes in from various Departments to 
the Secretary of the Treasury—is with the Secretary of State. It 
seems to me that it is important to observe the forms and proprieties 
of our relations with the President of the United States, and that it 
is not in accordance with usage to request the President of the United 
States to put himself in personal communication with the most sub- 
ordinate officers of the State Department. There is nothing the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury will have to do with this; and it is wholly in 
the discretion of the President whether to comply with our request 
at all. The Senate has the right to speak with authority to the Sec- 
retary of State, and it becomes the duty of the Secretary of State to 
obtain from his subordinates any information that we desire. 

Mr. BECK. Allow me to make this suggestion: we shall not be 
apt to adjourn to-day, I think ; and perhaps it would be well to let 
the resolution lie over until to-morrow morning and have it printed, 
and I will then call on the Secretary of State in the morning and see 
what form will do most good. 

Mr. HOAR. I submit it to the discretion of the Senator himself. 
I think the best way is to have the resolution lie over. 

Mr. BECK. Let it go over and be printed. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. That order will be made. 

Mr. HARRIS. I hope the Senator from Kentucky will not assume 
that we shall not be able to adjourn to-day. I very much hope we 
can, and J very much hope we shall. 

Mr. BECK. Then, rather than run the risk of any delay in that 
regard, I will accept the suggestion of the Senator from Massachu- 
setts and strike out the words “the President of the United States ” 
and insert “the Secretary of State,” and change “requested” to 
“directed.” 

Mr. MORRILL. I desire to say a single word in relation to this 
matter. Similar information came to me in relation to the consuls 
in Italy. Gross abuses were charged upon the consuls in Italy about 
their charging consular fees. I made an investigation, and I believe 
that in every instance I found that the c were correct, with 
this exception, that they had Sat a fee for certifying the differ- 
ence between the gold rate and the rate of paper money. I do not 
think there was anything else found that was wrong. 

Mr. BECK. I do not know that there is meeees wrong here; but 
it is well to know the facts. For fear we might not get the informa- 
tion I will modify the resolution to meet the views of the Senator 
from Massachusetts, and ask that it be now acted on. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will beso modified. The 
question is on the resolution as modified. 

The resolution was considered by unanimous consent, and agreed 
to. 





GENERAL LAND OFFICE. 


Mr. MORGAN. I ask for the consideration of the resolution which 
I offered on the 17th instant relative to the General Land Office. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read. 
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The Chief Clerk read the resolution submitted by Mr. MoRGAN on 
the 17th instant, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Public Lands is instructed to take into consid- 
eration the condition of the General Land Office with respect to the classification 
of the officers and employés thereof, the convenient arrangement and security of 
the files and records of said office, and the provision of additional room for the trans- 
action of the business thereof. 

2. That said committee have leave to sit during the recess of the Senate, to em- 
ploy a stenographer, and to send for persons and papers. 


Mr. MORGAN. I will make a very brief explanation of the reso- 
lution to the Senate. In the last report of the Commissioner of the 
General Land Office he says: 


The quien of room for the use of this bureau has become an important one. 
There is now urgent need for larger space for the proper, safe, and economical 
transaction of its business and the preservation of its records. The space avail- 
able for desks is now overcrowded; the file-rooms are filled to their utmost capa- 
city; the peer 8 now available for desks and files has been preserved by 
thrusting out into the public halls of the Department building some of the most 
important records of the office ; should they be returned to the proper roorms, where 
they are in hourly demand, and where upon oo consideration of their great 
value and importance they ought, for safety, to be, there would be left no working 
og whatever. The records thus insecurely placed are mainly the “ tract-books.” 
hey are the only indexes found in the General Land Office by which its varied 
transactions can be traced, and are in themselves, in a large sense, the original evi- 
dences of title to an estate found by the last census to be valued at $4,749,409,940. 
The relief which this system of storage has heretofore given has reached its 
utmost limit; space in the halls available for the purpose is now exhausted, and 
the daily accumulation of letters, returns, and records must henceforward trench 
on the now too limited working-room unless relief can be found by the assignment 
of additional rooms within the Department building. 


* * ” * 7 * 


After the necessity for a reorganization of this office has been thus called to the 
attention of Congress for nine successive years by three different Commissioners 
and vy a commission of eminent men appointed under an act of Congress for the 
specific purpose of ascertaining the condition of the public-land system of laws 
and service, I am constrained to believe that further evidence to show that the 
public interests require a thorough reorganization of the clerical force of this office 
should be altogether unnecessary. The reasons, however, upon which said annual 
— were based are continually assuming a more imperative char- 
acter. - 

The following is a statement of the clerical force of this office, exclusive of mes- 
sengers, laborers, and packers, annually provided, commencing with 1876: 

For the year ending June 30, 1876 
For the year ending June 30, 1877. 
For the year ending June 30, 1878. 
For the year ending June 30, 1879. 
For the year ending June 30, 1880. 
For the year ending June 30, 1881 


The work of the office in 1876 was largely in arrears. 

The total disposals of lands in the year 1876 were 6,524,326.36 acres. The total 
disposals in 1880 were 14,792,371.65 acres, oes an increase of over 126 per cent. 
The increase in the clerical force in 1880 over 1876 was about 26 per cent. 

* * 


* * * * * 


Laws have multiplied; no session of Congress closes without new and paried 
legislation involving the public lands. Lands are of greater value than formerly, 
and as the country is settled and filled up this increase in value will continue, 
and with it contests by conflicting claimants will be more numerous anu more 
vigorously prosecuted. The existing cases, which have been pending and in con- 
troversy for years, are complicated and difficult, es for their correct dis- 
position the best legaltalent. The mineral lands are inviting the capital and enter- 
prise of the country for their development; and these cases, not uently in- 
volving millions of dollars in value, and in which the best legal talent of the coun- 
try is employed’as counsel, manifestly should be examined and decided by able 
lawyers; and the controversies growing out of conflicting claims of every char- 
acter, ali render it sim: ly beyond reasonable question by any sensible person that 
a high standard of ability in those who decide these cases, involving the homes 
and fortunes of individ no less than the public interests dependent soe 
of title and the sound administration of law, is imperatively demanded. Yet it 





will be seen, by a comparison of the clerical force provided in 1876 with that for 
the present peer, that the increase is almost entirely represented by clerks at 
salaries of $1,200, $1,000, and $900. 


Now, while a limited number of conytote can be pay used, yet, with a 
practical personal knowledge of this office and its work since the spring of 1876 I 
would be recreant to — should I fail to declare with the greatest emphasis 
that it is absolutely absurd to expect that the immense and varied interests 
adjusted by this office can be properly disposed of by clerks who can be hired at 


$1,000, $1,200, or $1,400 salaries. 
The necessity of this office is able men of _— education and mature judgment, 
and without them the administration of its affairs must be measurably defective 


and discreditable. 

With the force cteglezet. at the salaries now provided it practically results that 
a very few of the ablest men in the entire office are overworked days, nights, and 
Sundays, in the effort to properly perform the grave duties imposed by law; and 
it is beyond question necessaty that a higher grade of ability should secured 
than can be had in the market at the low salaries above named. 

The history of this office for the past ten years proves the almost invariable rule 
to be that its ablest men resigned from the office after acquiring proficiency in the 
business for more lucrative positions. Whenever a man is employed who developes 
uncommon ability and value it is confidently expected that he will remain fora 
limited time only. The work is difficult, and the pay is insignificant in compari- 
son; hence the result cannot be doubtful. 

+ 


* * * * * 7 


The large and increasing accumulation of tract-books, plats of surveys, field- 
notes of aes, records of patents, registers of official papers, records of corres- 
pondence, dockets of contested claims, returns of registers and receivers, records 
of testimony in contested cases, and the files of ex parte entries and proof, and cor- 
pengennenes, &c., occupy a very large space. The rooms are crowded with clerks’ 
desks, books, files, &c., and large numbers of tract-books, which contain the record 
of every entry, filing, selection, grant, or other disposition of every tract, and 
which have to be consulted continually in the daily work of the office, as well as 
records of mn x og are stored in the corridors of the building toa degree renderin 
these invaluable records insecure, and involving a vast and unnecessary waste o 
labor, both by reason of their position remote from the clerks, and the fact that the 
light is so dim that the books have to be carried to some place where light can bo 
secured and then returned to their places. 

The want of sufficient and conveniently arranged rooms unquestionably involves 
a large percentage of loss annually, and I feel well assured that were this fully 
remedied the saving to the Government, in work accomplished, would in a few 


1881. 


ears actually reimburse it for the expenses necessary to construct the proper build- 
ins to accommodate the office and preserve its records for all time. Much of the 
business of this office is far removed from merely clerical work, and the embarrass- 
ments resting, from examination of large records of testimony, and writing im- 
rtant and cult decisions, in rooms overcrowded with clerks engaged in various 


uties, can be readily understood. No well regulated private business would fail 


to receive improvement in the respect named. 
* * * * * + * 


In conclusion, I frankly acknowledge my embarrassment in presenting again 
the pressing necessity for a thorough reo: ization of this office. Every year for 
ten years last past the same subject has m called to the earnest attention of 


Congress. The leading men in the office have with almost superhuman efforts 
forward its 


labored unceasingly to sustain the character of the bureau and 
great work, the adjudication of the land titles of our vast territory, 

swiftly been organized into wealthy and pa States. The magnitude, the 
difficulty, and the national importance of the work can hardly be overstated, and 
it would seem self-evident that it cannot be done, and well done, except by able 
men, and, so far, no provision at all commensurate with the magnitude of the in- 
terests involved made. 

My attention was drawn to this report which presents in the form 
of extracts from the reports of three commissioners, extending over 
the period of nine years, an embarrassment growing out of the want 
of office-room in the General Land Office that is becoming a serious 
detriment to the public service and endangering the safety of the 
records on which titles to millions and millions of acres in this coun- 
try rest; and I therefore drew the attention of the chairman of the 
Committee on Public Lands to it, who has had it under consideration 
now for some time, and he is entirely persuaded that this matter can- 
not be reached otherwise than by an investigation by the committee 
or a subcommittee during the recess of Congress. We do not have 
the time when we are here giving attention to the actual business of 
legislation to make the investigations that are necessary to remedy 
the difficulty which has now become a very serious embarrassment to 
the service. 

The truth is, that as to a large part of the business of the General 
Land Office one-third of the time of the officials is wasted in merely 
carrying the records from cellars and dark places to the light where 
they can be observed. The records are exposed in the open hall-way 
of the Interior Department, the most valuable and important records 
belonging to the Government are exposed there to the danger of fire 
and even to the danger of theft. The subject has become one of such 
great importance that the Committee on Public Lands have consid- 
ered it to be their duty to ask the Senate to allow them to investigate 
it in the vacation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. CockRELL in the chair.) The 
question is on the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


M’DONALD’S COMPILATION OF QUESTIONS OF ORDER. 


Mr. JONES, of Nevada, from the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, to whom was referred the 
resolution submitted by Mr. MoRGAN on the 11th inst., directing the 
Secretary of the Senate to pay $300 to the legal representative of W. 
J. McDonald, deceased, reported it without amendment. 

By unanimous consent the resolution was read three times and 
passed, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate is hesely authorized and directed to 
pay to the legal representative of W. J. McDonald, deceased, the sum of $300 for 
‘‘a compilation of questions of order and decisions thereon,” prepared by the said 


W.d. McDonald, deceased ; the same to be paid out of the miscellaneous items 
of the contingent fund of the Senate. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. HARRIS. I move that the Senate proceed to the-consideration 
of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the con- 
sideration of executive business: After one hour and fifty minutes 
spent in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at three 
o’clock and twenty minutes p. m.) the Senate took a recess till four 
o’clock p. m., at which time the Senate reassembled in executive sed- 
sion. After one hour and forty-two minutes spent therein the doors 
were reopened. 

GENERAL LAND OFFICE. 


Mr. PLUMB submitted the following resolution; which was read 
three times and passed: 
Resolved, That the expenses of the Committee on Public Lands to be incurred 
under resolution of this date be paid out of the contingent fund of the Senate. 
SUSPENSION OF RULES. 


Mr. HAWLEY submitted the following resolution for consider- 
ation: 

Resolved, That so much of Rule 72 as Pe gene that the final question upon 
advising and consenting to nominations not be put upon the same day on 
which they are received or reported is hereby suspended d: the remainder of 


this special session; the being to allow final consideration upon the da: 
on which nominations = received or S pented. 8 ’ 


NOTIFICATION TO THE PRESIDENT. 


On motion of Mr. INGALLS, the committee heretofore ordered to 
wait on the President and inquire whether he had any other commu- 
nication to make to the Senate was instructed to in wait on the 
President and inquire if he had any further communication to make. 

On motion of Mr. BUTLER, (at five o’clock and forty-five minutes 
p. m.,) the Senate adjourned. 
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Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. J. J. Buttock, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


COMMITTEE ON PRINTING. 
Mr. ANTHONY. I offer the following resolution: 
ans That the Committee on Public Printing be authorized to sit during 
© TECeSsS. 


. ay unanimous consent the Senate proceeded to consider the reso- 
ution. 
Mr. COCKRELL. That is the usual resolution ? 
‘ om VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the reso- 
ution. 
The resolution was agreed to. 


FINAL ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. BAYARD. Mr. President, the committee appointed to call upon 
the President of the United States and ascertain whether he had any 
farther communication to make to the Senate have called upon him 
again, as requested by the Senate yesterday, since its adjournment, 
and have been informed by him that he has no further communica- 
tions to make to the Senate. 

Mr. PENDLETON. I offer the following resolution : 


Resolved, That when the Senate adjourns to-day it shall stand adjourned sine die. 


I ask for the present consideration of the resolution. 

Mr. IN . I should like to have it laid over for a time. 

Mr. PENDL. N. Very well; let it go over for the present. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will go over. 

Mr. HARRIS. What disposition was made of the resolution of the 
Senator from Ohio ? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Objection being made it went over tem- 


porarily. 

Mr.,HARRIS. It was simply postponed for the present, and liable 
to be called up at any time ? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Such is the understanding. 


MICHAEL P. BOYTON. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a message from the 
President of the United States, transmitting a report of the Secretary 
of State in response to Senate resolution of the 12th ultimo touching 
the case of Michael P. Boyton; which was referred to the Commit- 

tee on Foreign Relations and ordered to be printed. 


THANKS TO VICE-PRESIDENT. 


Mr. PENDLETON submitted the following resolution : 


Resolved, That the thanks of the Senate are due and are hereby tendered to 
the Vice-President for the courtesy, ability, and impartiality with which he has 
presided over its deliberations d ig the present session. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Harris in the chair) put the 
question on the resolution, and it was agreed to unanimously. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. INGALLS. I move that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the con- 
sideration of executive business. After five hours spent in executive 
session the doors were reopened. 


ADDITIONAL PAY, TO EMPLOYSEs. 


On motion of Mr. VANCE, the Senate proceeded to consider the 
resolution reported by Mr. JONEs, of Nevada, from the Committee to 
Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, to pay the 
employés of the Senate one month’s extra pay. 

. CAMERON, of Wisconsin, moved to lay the resolution on the 
table ; and the motion was agreed to. 


THE SOLDIERS’ HOME. 


Mr. LOGAN submitted the following resolution; which was con- 
sidered by unanimous consent and agreed to: 

eptned, Test the Committee on Military Affairs be directed to examine into the 
affairs of the Soldiers’Home at Washington, during the recess, and report upon 
the same the second Monday of December next, and be entitled to employ a stenog- 
rapher, to be paid out of the contingent fund of the Senate. 


PAYMENT OF SALARIES, 


Mr. JONAS submitted the following resolution ; which was consid- 
ered by unanimous consent and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to pay the salaries for the current month, upon the adjournment of the 
special session of the Senate. 


FINAL ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. PENDLETON, (at five o’clock and fifteen minutes p.m.) I 
move that the Senate do now adjourn sine die. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. CocKRELL in the chair.) The 
uestion is on agreeing to the motion of the Senator from Ohio, [Mr. 
PENDLETON. 
The motion was agreed to; and the Senate.adjourned sine die. 
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Appointed on select committee to make provision for tak- 
ing the Tenth Census 


Motion made by 


Extra pay: to lay on table resolution to allow employés 
of Senate 


Remarks by, on 
Letter of Senator Hill, of Georgia, to Mr. Chittenden .. 125, 126 
Resolutions offered by 


Boston, Geor, ee: leave to withdraw hispapers. Passed. 454 

Carpenter, Matthew H.: that expenses of his funeral be 
paid out of contingent fund. Passed 

Dodge, —— C.: leave to withdraw his papers. 


Votes of, on 


Adjournment: motions for 26, 
27,28, 29, 30, 43, 55, 71, 72, 73, 81, 84, 97, 98, 99, 111, 114, 
121, 150, 152, 177, 188, 189, 190, 191, 193, 200, 201, 24 6, 309, 
311, 342, 366, 405, 406, 408, 409, 413, 414, 430, 439, 440, 454 
Committees: motion to indefinitely postpone ’Mr. Pendle- 
ton’s resolution for appointment of. 
resolution of Mr. Anthony for anpeinine® ot . \ 
Executive session: motions for 18, 26, 29, 30, ‘42, 43, 
44, 54, 63, 67, 68, 71, 73, 76, 77, 79, 80, 84, 97, 106, 110, 122, 129, 
136, 149, 151, 154, 156, 178, 187, 188, 190, 191, 192, 193, 194, 200, 
201, 202, 212, 225, 226, 236, 2877, 310, 311, 335, 342, 364, 365, 366, 
376, 397, 402, 403, 406, 408, 412, 413, 414, 430, 439, 453, 454, 469 
Officers of Senate: motion to lay on table resolution for 
election of 43, 67, 
73, 77, 98, 122, 188, 191, 194, 311, 336,377, 397, 403, 407, 412, "413 
motion to ‘indefinitely postpone resolution for elec- 


Recess: motions for 


Votes paired or absent, on 


Adjournment: motions for 
Executive session: motions for ” "5, 
83, 121, 246, 262, 263, 273, 288, 328 


Cameras James Donald (a Senator from Pennsylvania) 


“Appointed on standing committees: Naval Affairs (chair- 
); Transportation Routes to the Seaboard ; Mili- 


Motions made by 


Adjourn : to 
Adjourn over: to 
Executive session: for 


Remarks by, on 


Officers of Senate: resolution for election of 
Pennsylvania legislature: resolution of, relative to or- 
ganization of Senate 


Resolutions offered by 
Boyd, Augustus: leave to withdraw his papers. Passed -. 


Votes of, on 
Adjournment: motions for......... -26, 27, 
28, 29, 30, 43, 121, 150, 152, 188, 189, 190, 193, 200, 201, 308, 309 
Committees: motion to indefinitely postpone Mr. Pendle- 
ton’s resolution for connate of 
resolution of Mr. Anthony for appointment of. . ..33, 35 
Executive session: motions for , 29, 
30, 42, 43, 44, 121, 122, 129, 136, 149, 151, 154, 156, 178, 187, 
188, 193, 194, 200, 201, 202, 246, 262, 263, 287, 288, ¢ 376, 454 


Officers of Senate: motion to lay on table resolution for 
election of 43, 122, 188, 194, 377, 407 
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Cameron—Continued. 
Votes paired or absent, on 


Adjournment: motions for 
72, 73, 74,75, 81, 84, 97, 98, 99, 111, 11 
311, 342, 366, "405, 4 406, 408, "409, 413, 4 
Executive session : motions for Se tuare ‘ 
67, 68, 71, 73, 75, 76, 77, 79, 80, 83, 84, 
192, 212, 595, 226, 236, 273, 310, 311, 328, 335, 342, 364, 365, 
366, 397, “08, 403, 406, 408, 412, 413, 414, 430, 439, 453, 469 
Officers of Senate: motion to lay on table resolution for 


election of 67, 
73, 77, 98, 191, 194, 311, 336, 397, 403, 407, 412, 413 
——— motion to indefinitely postpone resolution for elec- 
tion of 
Recess: motions for 


Canals. See INTER-OCEANIC CANALS. 


Carpenter, Matthew H. 


Death of: resolutions of Legislature of Wisconsin on.... 
mene os expenses of: ordered paid out of mages 


Central Pacific Railroad 


Letter from Auditor of Railroad Accounts concerning its 
debt on account of subsidy bonds 
Resolution to direct Committee on Judiciary to investi- 
gate its affairs and report measures necessary to p 
tect interests of U.S. in, offered by Mr. Saunders 
debated and laid on table 


Civil Service 


Executive Departments: resolution directing Committee 
on Civil Service to report a) Pee made in, from 
December 1; 1879, to March 15, 1881, offered by Mr. 
Butler and objected to 

remarks of Mr. Brown with statement of number 
of citizens of Georgia employed in 

resolution directing heads of Departments to report 
names of officers and employés and detailed informa- 
tion in relation to them, passed. See EXECUTIVE DE- 
PARTMENTS 

Politics in: list of officers in civil service delegates to Re- 

publican convention in Mississippi 

copy of “ Civil Service Order No. 1,” issued by Presi- 
dent Hayes, prohibiting officers from taking part in 
management of party politics 

War Department: resolution directing Secretary of War 
to report appointments made in, ng December 1, 
1879, to March 15, 1881, offered by Mr i 

amendment to resolution, offered by Mr. P 


Clendenin, George 


Leave to withdraw his papers: resolution offered by Mr. 
Burnside and passed 


‘Clerks of Committees 


Committee on Library Accommodations: resolution au- 
agro. nn them to employ clerk, offered by Mr. Sher- 
man an 


Pay of: semaiaeen to pay to March 18 "those who heid 
office on March 4, offered by Mr. Garland and passed. 


_ Clift, ‘William B. 


Leave to beh mt his papers: resolution offered by Mr. 
Beck and passed 


.Cockrell, Francis M. (a Senator from Missouri) 


Appointed on standing committees : Military Affairs; Im- 
provement of the Mississippi and Tributaries ; Appro- 
priations 

Motions made by 

Adjourn: to 

Executive session: for 

Officers of Senate: to lay on table mene for election 

f£ 121, 190, 200, 403, 412 


’ 


Resolutions offered by 
Osage River: directing Secre 


wuts of Captain Ernst on. 461 
Documents: directing head of each Executive 
Department and Sec: 


retary of Senate to report list of 
books, documents, etc., no by Departments 
and Congress since 1789. Passed 
‘Trichine in i, to print 4,300 copies of report of Sec- 
retary of Treasury on. | Passed 


of War to transmit re- 


41 
455 


Cockrell— Continued. 
Votes of, on 
Adjournment: motions for 26, 27, 28, 30 
43, 55, 71, 72, 73, 74, 75, 81, 84, - 98, oe 121, 150, 152 
188, 189 ,'190, 191, 193, 200, 20 308, 309 311, 342 
Committees: motion to indefinitely ve "Mr. Pendle- ” 
ton’s resolution for appointment of 
resolutions of Mr. Anthony for appointment of - 
Executive session : motions for 18, ¢ 
43, 44, 54, 63, 67, 68, 71, 73, 75, 76, 77,79, 80, 84, 97, 110, 122, 139) 
136, 149, 151, 154, 156, 178 ,187, 188, "190, 191, 192, 193, 194, 200, 
201, 202 2; 225, 226, 236, 287) 310, 311, 335, 342, 397, 453, 469 
Officers of eet motion to lay on table resolution. for 
election of 43, 67, 77, 98, 188, 194, 311, 336, 397 
motion to indefinitely postpone resolution for elec- 
tion of 
Recess: motion for 
Votes paired or absent, on 
Adjournment: motions for 30, 74, 98, 99, 114, 177, 
273, 274, 366, 405, 406, ae 409, 413, 414, Me 439, 440, 441, 454 
Executive session : motions for 5, 83, 106, 121, _ 
262, 263, 273, 288, 328, 364 , 365, 366, 376, 
403, 406, 408, 412, 413, 414, 430, 439, 454, “63 
Officers of Senate: motion to lay on table resolution ‘for 
election of .....-.........-73, 122, 191, 377, 403, 407, 412, 413 
Recess: motion for 405 


Coke, Richard (a Senator from Texas) 
Attended 
Appointed on standing committees: Patents; Indian Af- 
fairs; Commerce 


a made by 


aveutive session : for 
Remarks by, on 
Texas: political and financial condition of 
Votes of, on 
Adjournment: motions for 
29, 30, 43, 55, 71, 72, 73, 74, 75, 81, 84, 97, 98, 99, 111, 114, ior" 
150, 152, 177, 188, 189, 190, 191, 193, 200, 201, 246, 273, 274, 308, 
309, 311, 366, 405, 406, 408, 409, 413, 414, 430, 439, 440, 441, 454 
Committees: motion to indefinitely postpone Mr. Pendle- 
ton’s resolution for appointment of-............---- = 
——— resolutions of Mr. Anthony for appointment of..33, ¢ 
Executive session: motions for 18, 26, '29, 
, 42, 43, 44, 54, 63, 67, 68, 71, 73, 75, 76, 77, 79, 80, 83, 84, 
97, 106, 110, 121, 122, 129, 136, 149, 151, 154, 156, 178, 187, 
188, 190, 191, 192, 193, 194, 200, 201, 202, 212, 225, 226, 236, 
246, 262, 263, 273, 287, 288, 310, 311, 328, 335, 342, 364, 365, 
366, 397, 403, 406, 408, 412, 413, 414, 430, 439, 453, 454, 469 
Officers of Senate: motion to lay on table resolution for 
election of 43, 
67, 73, 77, 98, 122, 188, 191, 194, 311, 377, 397, 403, 407, 412, 413 
Recess: motions for 190, 405 
Votes paired or absent, on 
Adjournment: motion for 
Executive session: motions for 
Officers of Senate: motion to lay on table resolution for 
election of 


motion to indefinitely postpone resolution for 
election of ..... on Sn dwbenebcns eee omannenases ddgaeaie 


Colorado 


Senators from, attended: 
Teller 


Columbia Hospital 
Mr. Rollins appointed director in, on part of Senate -.... 


Columbia Institution for Deaf and Dumb 
Mr. Bayard appointed director in, on part of Senate 


Commissioner of Agriculture 
Public Documents: resolution directing him to report 
list of books, documents, etc., published 1 e De- 
partment since its organization, offered by r. Cock- 
Fell and passed ...... .22 2c ccccce secccecceces coe o<e 


Committee on Agriculture 
Standing committee, appointed :—Messrs. Mahone, (chair- 
man,) Blair, Plumb, Van Wyck, Davis of West Vir- 
ginia, Slater, and George deuce dadcape siews Pade case 


Committee on Appropriations 
pry es amps :—Messrs. 
man, ) — Dawes, Plumb, Hale, 
Virginia, ic, Ransom, and Cockrell 


Nathaniel P, Hill, Henry M. 
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Committee on Census 


Select committee to make provision for taking the tenth 
census and ascertaining the results therefrom, ap- 
pointed :—Messrs. Hale, (chairman,) Morrill, Cameron 
of Wisconsin, McDill, Pendleton, Morgan, and Harris. 


Committee on Civil Service 


Select committee to examine the several branches of the 
civil service, appointed :—Messrs. Sawyer, (chairman, ) 
Rollins, Dawes, Hampton, and Groome ...........-- 


Committee on Civil Service and Retrenchment 


Standing committee, appointed :—Messrs. Hawley, (chair- 
man, ) Rollins, Jones of Nevada, Hill of Colorado, But- 
ler, Walker, and Williams 


ee 


Committee on Claims 


Standing committee, appointed :—Messrs. Cameron of Wis- 
consin, (chairman, ) Frye, Teller, Hoar, Conger, Pugh, 
Jaekson, George, and Fair 


Committee on Commerce 
Standing committee, appointed:— Messrs. Conkling, 
(chairman, ) McMillan, Jones of Nevada, Kellogg, Con- 
r, Ransom, Coke, Farley, and Vest.........--..--. 
Resolution instracting committee to investigate condition 
of Potomac River front of Washington, authorizing 


them to sit during recess and — oy ee 


offered by Mr. Ransom and passe’ 


Committee on Contingent Expenses 


Standing committee, appointed :—Messrs. Jones of Neva- 
da, (chairman,) Platt of Connecticut, and Vance.. -. 


Committee on District of Columbia 
Standing committee, seek :—Messrs. Ingalle, (chair- 
man, ) Rollins, McMillan, Hawley, McDill, Harris, But- 
eS a ee 


Committee on Education and Labor 
Standing committee, appointed:—Messrs. Blair, (chair- 
man,) Morrill, Burnside, Edgerton, Mahone, Maxey, 
Brown, George, and Fair ......-.....-- ps 


Committee on Election of President of U. 8. 


Select committee to take into consideration the mode of 
voting for President and Vice-President of U.S. : reso- 
lution to appoint, offered by Mr. Blaine and laid on 
MS eee eras aces ss — 


Committee on Engrossed Bills 
Standing committee, ap 


inted:—Messrs. Saulsbury, 
(chairman, ) Call, and 


TO cnticnnh shee sonsnece 


Committee on Enrolled Bills 


Joint standing committee, sumelnet :—Messrs. Platt of 
New York, (chairman,) Rollins, and Pugh.......-... 


Committee on Epidemic Diseases 


Select committee to investigate and report the best means 
of preventing the introduction and spread of epi- 
demic diseases, appointed :—Messrs. Harris, (chair- 

re 4 Lamar, Garland, Jonas, Teller, Miller, and 

we 


Committee on Finance - 
Standing committee, appointed :—Messrs. Morrill, (chair- 
man,) Sherman, Ferry, Jones of Nevada, Allison, 

Platt of New York, Bayard, Voorhees, Beck, McPher- 

SR PE SN vctidwe caesise Kianes caposeecss seceesce 

Motion to amend Rule 47 to increase it to eleven members, 
offered by Mr. Anthony and adopted 


Committee on Foreign Relations 


Standing committee, appointed :—Messrs. Burnside,(chair- 
man,) Conkling, Edmunds, Miller, Ferry, Johnston, 
Morgan, Hill of Georgia, and Pendleton..........-- 

Inter-Oceanic canals: report on resolution declaratory of 
control of U.S. over. (Report 1) 


Committee on Indian Affairs 

Standing committee, appointed :—Messrs. Dawes, (chair- 
man, )Ingalls, Saunders, Logan, Cameron of Wisconsin, 
Coke, Pendleton, Walker, and Slater 
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Committee on Judiciary 
Standing committee, appointed: — Messrs. Edmunds, 
chairman,) Conkling, Logan, Ingalls, McMillan, 
rland, Davis of Illinois, Bayard, and Lamar...... 
Papers on files of Senate relating to bankruptcy referred to. 
Given leave to sit during recess to investigate subject of 
bankruptcy and to employ a stenographer ....-..... 
order modified to allow employment of assistant clerk 
PE o> 2 i.en nnaseescasehingsccasacspese 


Committee on Library 


Joint standing committee, appointed :—Messrs. Sherman, 
(chairman,) Hoar, and Voorhees............---..... 


Committee on Library Accommodations 
Joint select committee on additional accommodations for 
thelibrary of Congress, appointed :—Messrs. Voorhees, 
(chairman,) Butler, and Morrill..........-. gos coum eo. 
Resolution authorizing committee to employ a clerk an 
tosit during recess, offered by Mr. Sherman and passed. 


Committee on Manufactures 
Standing committee, appointed :—Messrs. Conger, (chair- 
man,) Hale, Sewell, McPherson, and Williams... .... 


Committee on Military Affairs 
Standing committee, appointed :—Messrs. Logan, (chair- 
man,) Burnside, Cameron of Pennsylvania, Harrison, 
Sewell, Cockrell, Maxey, Grover, and Hampton. .... 
Resolution directing committee to investigate affairs of 
Soldiers’ Home at Washington, authorizing them to 
sit during recess and employ stenographer, offered by 
Bir. Tagete wand empee ciis o 56 bass casa oncevsceen saee> 


Committee on Mines and Mining 
Standing committee, appointed :—Messrs. Hillof Colorado, 
(chairman,) Jones of Nevada, Van Wyck, Miller, 
Hampton, Fair, and Camden.........-........--+. ° 


Committee on Mississippi River Improvements 
Standing committee, appointed :—Messrs. Mitchell, (chair- 
ae) Kellogg, Van Wyck, Frye, Jonas, Cockrell, and 
ackson 


Committee on Naval Affairs 
Standing committee, appointed :—Messrs. Cameron of 
Pennsylvania, (chairman,) Anthony, Rollins, Miller, 
oe McPherson, Jones of Florida, Vance, and 
arley 


Committee on Nicaragua Claims 


Select committee to inquire into all claims of citizens of 
the United States — the government of Nicara- 
gua, appointed :—Messrs. Davis of West Virginia, 
(chairman,) Groome, Johnston, Hawley, and Mitchell. 


Committee on Patents 
Standing committee, appointed :—Messrs. Platt of Connec- 
ticut, (chairman,) Hoar, Mitchell, Edgerton, Coke, 
CAL, Gill WIRMAMES aos scien cise cin swes iadeipines 


Committee on Pensions 
‘ §tanding committee, appointed :—Messrs. Teller, (chair- 
man,) Platt of Connecticut, Blair, Mitchell, Edgerton, 
Groome, Slater, Jackson, and Camden..............- 


Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads 
Standing committee, appointed :—Messrs. Ferry, (chair- 
man,)Hill of Colorado, Platt of New York, Sawyer, 
Mahone, Maxey, Saulsbury, Farley, and Groome...... 


Committee on Printing 
Joint standing committee, appointed :—Messrs. Anthony, 
(chairman,) Hawley, and Gorman........--.--...---- 
Resolution authorizing committee to sit during recess, 
offered by Mr. Anthony and passed....-...-...----- 


Committee on Private Land Claims 
Standing committee, et :—Messrs. Bayard, (chair- 
man,) Jonas, Call, Edmunds, and Allison ...-...----. 


Committee on Privileges and Elections 


Standing committee, appointed :—Messrs. Hoar, (chair- 
man,) Cameron of Wisconsin, Teller, Sherman, Frye, 
Saulsbury, Hill of Georgia, Vance, and Pugh........ 

Resolution directing committee to consider measures 
needful to ascertain and declare result of elections of 
President and Vice-President of U. §., offered by Mr. 

Hoar and passed... 


+ eee eee eee een Bee Cee eee ee BEeee 
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Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds 
Joint standing committee, appointed :—Messrs. Rollins, 
(chairman, ) Morrill, Cameron of Wisconsin, Jones of 
Florida, and Vest 
Resolution directing committee to investi me sanitary 
condition of Executive Mansion, authorizing them to 
sit during recess, examine witnesses, and oy ste- 
nographer, offered by Mr. Hoar and passed 


Committee on Public Lands 


Standing committee, appointed :—Messrs. Plumb, (chair- 
man,) Hill of Golorado, Blair, Van ong "MeDill, 
Jones of Florida, Grover, Walker, and Morgan 

—— instructing committee to investigate ¢ condition 

f General Land Office and necessity of additional 
noone for it, authorizing them to sit during recess and 
employ stenographer, offered by Mr. Morgan and 
passed 461, 470, 471 

resolution to pay expenses of investigation out of con- 
tingent fund, offered by Mr. Plumb and passed 471 


Committee on Railroads 
Standing committee, appointed :—Messrs. Kellogg, 
man,) Teller, Saunders, Hawley, Sawyer, Sewell, 
mar, Grover, Williams, Jonas, and Brown 


Committee on Revision of Laws 
one committee,appointed :—Messrs.McMillan,(chair- 
man,) Platt of Connecticut, Hale, Davis of Wi ois, 
RII 0 5c pans sconan navesasanse a ceeinaiea-< 


chair- 
La- 


Committee on Revolutionary Claims 


Standing committee,a onde} :—Messrs. Johnston, (chair- 
— ) Jones o rida, Hill of Georgia, Anthony, 
and Dawes 


Committee on Rules 


Standing committee, appointed :—Messrs. Frye, (chair- 
man,) Hoar, Sherman, Call, and Gorman d 


Committee on Territories 


Standing committee, appointed :—Messrs. Saunders, 
(chairman,) Kellogg, SDIN, Sawyer, en Garland, 
an est 


Committee on Transportation Routes to Seaboard 


Standing committee, appointed :—Messrs. Harrison, (chair- 
man,) Cameron of'Pennsylvania, Blair, Platt of New 
York, Beck, Voorhees, and Camden 


Committees 
ee of: resolutions for, offered by Mr. Pendle- 


indefinitely postponed 
Appointment of: resolutions for, offered by Mr. Anthony 
and passed 


Standing 


See COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE. 
APPROPRIATIONS. 
CIvIL SERVICE AND RETRENCHMENT. 

—— CLAms. 

——— CONTINGENT EXPENSEs. 
COMMERCE. 

—— District oF CoLuMBIA. 

_ EDUCATION AND LABOR. 

ENGROSSED BIL1s. 
—— ENROLLED BItts. 
——— FINANCE. 

FOREIGN RELATIONS. 
——— INDIAN AFFAIRS. 
—— JUDICIARY. 

LIBRARY, 

MANUFACTURES. 
—— MILiTary AFFains. 

AND MINING. 

—— —— Mississiert RIVER IMPROVEMENTS. 
NAVAL AFFAIRS. 

PATENTS. 

—— PENSIONS. 

Post-OFFICES AND Post-Roaps. 

PRINTING. 

—— Private LAanp CLams. 
PRIVILEGES AND E: ONS. 
PusBiic BumLpIncs GROUNDS. 
Pusiic LAnpDs. 

—— RAILRoaps. 

REVISION OF Laws. 

REVOLUTIONARY ane. 

RULEs. 

TERRITORIES. 

——— TRANSPORTATION ROUTES TO SEABOARD.. 


Committees— Continued. 
Select 


See COMMITTEE ON CENSUS. 
—— Civ SERVICE. 
ELECTION OF PRESIDENT OF. U. S. 
DISEASES. 


RARY ACCOMMODATIONS. 
NICARAGUA CLAIMS. 


Special 
To notify President that quorum assembled: Mr. Pendle- 
ton, Mr. Davis, Mr. Teller 3,4 
To wait on President sons inquire if he has farther busi- 
Mr. Bayard and Mr. Cameron, . 
4 


ness to submit: 


Appointed on standing committees: Manufactures (chair- 
man); Commerce; Claims 

Credentials of : resolution allowing him to withdraw du- 
plicate, offered by Mr. Ferry and passed 


Resolution offered by 


Geneva Convention: requesting Secretary of State to fur- 
nish translated copy of Geneva Convention of 1864 
regulating treatment of wounded in war. Passed - 


Votes of, on 


Adjournment: motions for 
30, 43, 55, 71, 72,73, 74, 75, 81, 84, 97, 98, 99, 111, it, 121, 150, 
152, 177, 188, 189, 190, i 191, 193, 200, 201, 246, 273, 274, 308, 309, 
311, 342) 366, 405, 406, 408, 409, 413, 414, 430 439, 446 441, 45 
Committees: motion to indefinitely postpone Mr. Pendle- 
ton’s resolution for appointment of 
resolutions of Mr. Anthony for eee of ....33, 35 
Executive session: motions for 18, 26, 29, 30, "42, 
43, 44, 54, 63, 67, 68,71, 73, 75, 76, 77,79, 80, 83, 84, 97, ‘106, 
110, 121, 122, 129, 136, 149, 151, 154, 156, 178, 187, 188, 190, 
191, 192, 193, 194, 206, 201; 208 
263, 273, 287, "288, "310, 
397, 402, 403, 406, 408, 13, 413, 414, 430, 439, 453, 454, 469 
Officers of Senate: motions to lay on-table resolution for | 
election of 43, 67, 73, 
77, 98, 122, 188, 191, 194, 311, 336, 377, 397, 403, 407, 412, 413 
"motion to indefinitely postpone resolution for elec- 
tion of 
Recess: motions for 


Votes paired or absent, on 
Recess: motion for 


461 


Congress 


Extra session of: resolution declaratory of necessity for, 
offered by Mr. Blair 


| Conkling, Roscoe (a Senator from New York) 


Appointed on standing committees: Commerce (chair- 
man) ; Foreign Relations; Judiciary ; Engregeed Bills. 
Resigned 


Motions made by 


Remarks by, on 
Committees : resolution for appointment of..6-14, 18, 21, 28, 109 
Question of order: transacting legislative business in 
special executive session 


Resolutions offered by 
Hour of meeting: order fixing at 12 m 


Votes of, on 
Adjournment: motions for 26, 27, 30, 43, 55, 71, 72, 81, 
84, 97, 98, 99, 111, 114, 150, 152, 177, 188, 189, 190, 191, 308, 309, 
311, 342, 366, 405, 406, 408, 409, 413, 414, 430, 439, 440, 441, 454 
Committees: motion to indefinitely postpone Mr. Pen- 
dleton’s resolution for oD intment of 
resolutions of Mr. Anthony for appointment of. . 
Executive session: motions for 
30, 42, 43, 44, 54, 63, 67, 68, 71, 73, 77, 79, 80,83, 84, 97, 110, 122, 
129, 136, 149, 151, 178, i87, 188, 190, 191, ”310, 311, 335, 342, 364, 
365, 366, 397, 402, 403, 406, 408, 412, 413, 414, 430, 439, 453, 454 
Officers of Senate: motion to o lay on table resolution for 
election of 


motion to ‘indefinitely postpone resolution for elec- 
CON OF 2. cece ccccec cone cece cccwee cove cececscoce 


Recess: motions for 
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Conkling—Continued. 
Votes paired or absent, on 

Adjournment: motions for 28, 
30, 73, 74, 75, 121, 193, 200, 201, 246, 273, 274, 441 
Executive session: motions for. 6, 
106, 121, 154, 156, 192, 193, 194, 200, 201 , 202, 519° 
225, 226, 236, 246, 262, 263, 263, 273, 287, 288, 328, 376 

Officers of Senate: motion to lay on ’ table resolution for 
election of 73,77, 194, 377 


Connecticut 
Elections in: remarks of Mr. Call on 
remarks of Mr. Brown on 
remarks of Mr. Hawley on 
—— from, attended: Joseph R. Hawley, Orville H. 
att 


Consuls 
Fees of: resolution directing Secretary of State to report 
on, offered by Mr. Sedtond pune a 


Contingent fund 

Carpenter: resolution to pay funeral expenses of late 
Senator omen offered by Mr. Cameron, of Wis- 
consin and 121 

Committee on ites resolution to pay expenses of, 
to investigate condition of Potomac River front of 
Washington, offered by Mr. Ransom and passed 455 

Committee on Judiciary: order to pay expenses of, to in- 
veut ane subject of bankruptcy, offered by Mr. Ed- 


397 
Coutnithen on Library Accommodation: resolution to pay 
clerk of, offered by Mr. Sherman and passed 35 
Committee on Military Affairs: resolution to pay expenses 
of, to investigate "ffairs of Soldiers’ Home at Wash- 
ington, offered by Mr. Logan and passed 471 
Committee on Public Lands: resolution to pay expenses 
of, to investigate condition of General Land Office, 
offered by Mr. Plumb and passed 471 
Murphy, D. F.: resolution to pay him $2,500 for reporting 
debates of special session, reported by Committee on 
Printing and passed 


Davis, David (a Senator from Illinois) 
Appointed on standing committees: Revision of the Laws 
of the United States; Judiciary 


Appointed on special committee to notify President 
Declines nomination as chairman of Committee on Judi- 


Motions made by 
Central Pacific Railroad: to lay on table resolution of Mr. 
Saunders to investigate affairs of 464 


Remarks by, on 
Central Pacific Railroad : resolution ensting Committee 
on Judiciary to investigate affairs of 464 
Committees: giving reasons for his vote on resolution for 
appointment o 6, 26 
Officers a defining his position relative to elec- 
tion o 


Resolutions offered by 
Hertford, Joseph: leave to withdraw his papers. Passed. 36 
Votes of, on 
Adjournment: motions for » 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 84 
Committees: motion to indefinitely postpone Mr. Pendle- 
ton’s resolution for appointment of 
resolutions of Mr. Anthony for appointment of. . 
Executive session: motions for 18, 
26, 29, 30, 42, 43, 44, 63, 76, 77,79, 83, 129, 151, 154, 156 
Officers of Senate: motion to ‘lay on table resolution for 
election of 


Votes paired or absent, on 
Adjournment: motions for 43,5 
71, 72, 73, 74, 75, 81, 97, 98, 99, 111, 114, 121, 150, 152, 177, 
188, 189, 190, 191, 193, 200, 201; 246, 273, 274, 308, 309, 311, 
342, 366, 405, 406, 408, 409, 413, 414, 430, 439, 440, 441, 454 
Executive session : motions for 55, 
67, 68, 71, 73, 75, 80, 84, 97, 106, 110, 121, 122, 136, 149, 178" 
187, 188, 190, i91, 192) 193, 194, 200, 201, 202, 212, 225, 296, 236, 
246, 262, 263; 273, 287, 288, 310, 311, 328, 335, 342, 364, 365, 366, 
376, 397, 402, 403, 406, 408, 412, 413, 414, 430, 439, 453, 454, 469 
Officers of Senate: motion to lay on table resolution for 
election of 67,7: 
77, 98, 122, 188, 191, 194, 311, 336, 377, 397, 403, 407, 412, "413 
sats to indefinitely - postpone resolution for elec- 
tion oO 


INDEX TO THE PROCEEDINGS. 


Davis, Henry G. (a Senator from West Virginia) 
id 


' Appointed on standing committees: Agriculture; Appro- 

priations 

Avpeieee on select committee on Nicaraguan claims 
(chairman) 

Motions made by 

Adjourn: to 

Executive session: for 6287" 407 

—— of Senate: to lay on table resolution for cleotion 


Remarks by, on 
Officers of Senate: resolution for election of ..312, 313, 460, 461 
West Virginia: debt of 221, 257, 442-451 


Resolutions offered by 
Executive Departments : amendment to Mr. Kellogg’s res- 
olution calling for information in relation to em- 
ployés of. See EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS 
Public Buildings: directing Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds to report a general plan to provide 
those necessary for one resent and future needs of gen- 
eral autem in Washington 
Votes of, on 
tery motions for 26, 27, 28, 
43, 55, 71, 72, 73, 74, 81, 84, 97, 111, 114, 193, 200, 201, 
246, oS, 274, 342, "405, 406, 408, "409, 413, 414, 439, 440, 441 
Committees: motion to indefinitely postpone Mr. Pendle- 
ton’s resolution for appointment of 33 
resolutions of Mr. Anthony for appointment of....33, 35 
Executive session : motions for... .18, 26, 29, 30, 42, 43, 44, 54, 63, 
67, 03,71, 73,75, 76,77, 79, 80, 83, 84, 97, 106, 110, 12, 136, 178, 
192, 193, 194, 200, 201, 202, 212, 225, 226, 236, 26 2, 263, 273, 
288, 335, 342, 397, 402, 403, 406, 408, 412, 413, 414, 439, 453, 469 
Officers of Senate: motion to lay on table resolution for 
election of 43, 67,73, 77, 194, 336, 397, 403, 407, 412, 413 
— motion to indefinitely postpone resolution for elec- 


Votes paired or absent, on 

Adjournment: motions for 75, 98, 99, 
121, 150, 152, 177, 188, 189, 190, 191, 308, 309, 311, 366, 430, 454 
Executive session : motions for 75, ‘121, 
122, 149, 151, 154, 156, 187, 188, 190, 191, 246, 
310, 311, 328, 364, 365, 366, 376, 414, 430, 454 

Officers of Senate: motion to lay on table resolution for 
election of 98, 122, 188, 191, 311, 377 
Recess: motion for 190 


Dawes, Henry L. (a Senator from Massachusetts) 


Appointed on standing committees: Indian Affairs (chair- 
man); Appropriations; Revolutionary Claims 
Appointed on select committee to examine the several 
branches of the Civil Service 
Motions made by 
Adjourn: to 


7 > > 
120, 136, 153, 177, 191, 210, 225, 263, 274, 287, 308, 
327, 342, 359, 396, 409, 414, 430, 441, 452, 459, 461 


Executive session: for 453, 455, 456, 459, 460, 461, 465 


* Remarks by, on 


Adjourning over 
Beck, Senator James B. : political record of 
Brown, Senator J oseph E.: political record of 
Committees : resolution for appointment of...... 
Florida: election returns from 
Logan, Senator John A.: political record of 
Louisiana: outrage on Charles Heath in 
165-167, 342-345, 373, 387 
Massachusetts: suffrage in 


Mississippi: political affairs in 161, 162, 165-167, 176 
Officers of Senate: resolution for election of 
59, 60, 68-71, 76, 78, 83, 100, 112, 113, 122, 123, — 138, 139, 
153, 186, 247, "278, 279, 280, 281, 311-317, 323, $24, 32 , 364, 
403, 404, 406, 407, 412, 413, 431-433, 435, 452, 453, 454, 460, 461 
Personal explanation 
Question of order: transacting legislative ‘business in 
special executive session 409-411 
Southern States: political affairs in........-..-.--- .-370-375 
Virginia: debt of 180-182, 447, 448, 451 


Resolutions offered by 
Extra pay: to give officers and employés of Senate one 
month’s additional pay. Laid on table 461, 465, 471 
Officers of Senate: to proceed to election of 0,4 
Ottoman Empire: requesting President to transmit co y 
of report of consular clerk Van Dyck on capi 
tions of. Passed 





INDEX TO THE PROCEEDINGS. 


Dawes— Continued. 
Votes of, on 


Adjournment: motions for 
27, 28, 


Committees: motion to indefinitely postpone Mr. Pendle- 


ton’s resolution for the appointment of 32 


resolution of Mr. Anthony for the appointment 


Executive session: motions for 8, % 
29, 30, 42, 43, 44, 54, 63, 67, 68, 71, 73, 75, 76, 77, 79, 80, 83, 84, 
97, 106, 110, 121, 122, 129, 136, 149, 151, 154, 156, 178, 187, 188, 
190, 191, 192, 193, 194, 200, 201, 202, 212, 225 ’ 296, 236, 246, 262) 
263, 273, 287, 388, 310, 311, 328, 335, 342, 364, ’365, 366, 


376, 397, 402, 403, 406, 408, 412, 413, 414, 430, 439, 453, 469 


Officers of Senate :—motion to lay on table resolution for 
election of 


43, 67, 
73, 77, 98, 122, 188, 191, 194, 311, 336, 377, 397, 403, 407, 412, "413 


. motion to indefinitely postpone resolution for elec- 


Votes paired or absent, on 
Adjournment: motion for 
Executive session: motion for 


Deaths of Senators 
Carpenter, Mattbew H. : resolutions of Legislature of Wis- 
consin on 
resolution to pay expenses of his funeral out of con- 
oe ent fund, offered by Mr. Cameron, of Wisconsin, 
d 


Debt of U. S. 


aah of: resolution declaring that opposition of na- 
tional banks to, is injurious and alarming, offered by 
Mr. Voorhees 
point of order against receiving resolution, made by Mr. 
Morrill, debated and withdrawn 35, 36-40 


Debts of States . 


Florida: remarks of Mr. Jones, of Florida, on 
Iowa: remarks of Mr. Allison on 262 
Louisiana: remarks of Mr. Jonas and Mr. Kellogg on.117-119, 
141, 143-148 
Minnesota: remarks of Mr. McMillan on 259, 460 
remarks of Mr. Vest on 
Mississippi: remarks of Mr. George on 
remarks of Mr. Hoar on 
North Carolina: remarks of Mr. Kellogg on 
remarks of Mr. by eee on 


Seiabunmes: remarks of Mr. Harris on 
statement from Census Bureau giving history of.. 
Virginia: remarks of Mr. Bayard on 
remarks of Mr. Camden on 254, 451, 452 
remarks of Mr. Dawes on 180-182, 447, rr 451 
remarks of Mr. Davis, of West Virginia, on 22 


216, 217 


——— remarks of Mr. Hawley on 
——— remarks of Mr. Hoar on 
—— remarks of Mr. Johnston on 
—— remarks of Mr. Kellogg on 221, 443, 448-452 
——— remarks of Mr. Mahone on - 85-97 
——— remarks of Mr. Sherman on.. -.220, "921, 443, 446, 450, 451 
—— remarks of Mr. Vest on 
—— statements of debt and of investments of State on. 
January 1, 1861 . 


Delaware 
panes from, attended: Thomas F. Bayard, Eli Sauls- 


Dodge, William C. 


Leave to withdraw his papers: resolutions offered by Mr. 
Cameron, of Wisconsin, and passed 


Edgerton, Alonzo J. (a Senator from Minnesota) 


Appointed on standing committees: Patents; Education 
and Labor; Pensions..........s..ese0 


XII——31 


PAGE 


30, 43, 55, 71, 72, 73, 74, 75, 81, 84,97, 98, 99, 111, 114, 121, 
150, 152, 177, 188, 189, 190, 191, 193, 200, 201, 246, 273, 274, 308, 
309, 311, 342, 366, 405, 406, 408, 409, 413, 414, 430, 439, 440, 441 


48] 


Edgerton— Continued. 
Votes of, on 
Adjournment: motions for. 43, 55,71, 72,73, 74,75, 81, 84, 97,98, 99, 
111, 114, 121, 150, 152, 177, 188, 189, 190, 191, 193, 200, 201, 246, 
311, 342, 366, 405, 406, 408, 409, 413, 414, 430, 439, 440, 441, 454 
Committees: motion to indefinitely postpone Mr. Pendle- 
ton’s resolution for appointment of 32 
resolutions of Mr. Anthony for appointment of. ..33, 35 
Executive session: motions for 42, 43, 44, 
54, 63, 67, 68, 71, 73, 75, 76, 77, 79, 80, 83, 84, 97, 106, 110, 21, 
122, 129, 136, 149, "151, 154, 156, 178, 187, 188, 190, 191, 192, 193, 
194, 200, 201, 202, 212, "225, 226, 236, 310, 311, 335, 342; 364, 
366, 376, 397, 402, 403, 406, 408, 412, 413, 414, 430, 439, 453, 454 
Officers of Senate: motion to lay on table resolution for 
election of...... mip aaa 
73, 77, 98, 122, 188, “191, "194, “311, 336, 377, ‘397, 403, 407, 412, 413 
’ motion to ‘indefinitely postpone resolution for elec- 
i 340 


Votes paired or absent, on 


Adjournment: motions for 


273, 274, 308, 309 
Executive session 


246, 262, 263, 273, 287, 288, 328, 469 


Edmunds, George I’. (a Senator from Vermont) 
Attended 
Appointed on standing committees: Judiciary (chair- 
man) ; Foreign Relations ; Private Land Claims 
Motions made by 
Bankruptcy : to refer to Committee on Judiciary papers 
on files of Senate relating to 
Remarks by, on 


Committees: resolution for appointment of 
Elections of President of U.S.: resolution directing Com- 
mittee on Privileges and Elections to consider meas- 
ures needful to ascertain and declare result of 
Resolutions offered by 


Committee on Judiciary : allowing them to sit during re- 
cess to investigate subject of bankruptcy. Passed - 
Marshals: amendment to Mr. Voorhees resolution calling 
for information on appointment of marshals for elec- 
tion of October, 1880, in Indiana 
Votes of, on 
Adjournment: motions for 
Executive session: motions for 
Votes paired or absent, on 
Adjournment: motions for .....-....---.-.---. ---+---- 26, 27, 
30, 43, 55, 71, 72, 73, 74, 75, 81, 84, 97, 98, 99, 111, 114, 121, 150, 
152, 177, 188, 189, 190, i91, "193, 200, 201, 246, 273, 274, 308, 309, 
311, 342, 366, 405, 406, 408, 409, 413, 414, 430, 439, 440, 441, 454 
Committees : motion to indefinitely postpone Mr. Pendle- 
ton’s resolution for appointment of 
resolutions of Mr. Anthony for appointment of. ..33, 
Executive session : motions for.18, 26, 30, 42, 43, 44, 55, 63, Gr, 68, 
71, 73,75, 76, 77, 79, 80, 83, 84, 97, 106, i10, 121, 122, 129, 
136, 149, "151, 154, 156, 178, 182, "188, "190, 191, 192, 193, 
194, 200, 201, 202, 212, 225, 226, 236, 246, 262, 263, 273, 
2877, 288, 310, 311, 328, 335, 342, 364, 365, 366, 376, 397, 
402; 403, 406, 408, 412, 413, 414, 430, 439, 453, 454, 469 
Officers of Senate: motions to lay on table ‘resolution for 
election of 44, 67,73, 
77, 98, 122, 188, 191, 194, 311, 336, 377, 397, 403, 407, 412, "413 
motion to indefinitely postpone resolution for elec- 


Recess: motions for 


Elections. See SUFFRAGE. 


Electoral Votes. See PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Evens, David 
Leave for his assi 
offered by Mr: 


Executive Departments 


Appointments in : resolution directing Committeo on Civil 
Service and Retrenchment to report those made from 
December 1, 1879, to March 15, 1881, offered by Mr. 
Butler and objected 

Clerks and employés in: resolution directing head of each 
Department to report their names and etailed intor- 
mation in relation to them, offered by Mr. Kellogg. . 

amendment offered by Mr. Brown 
resolution debated and referred to Committee on oo 
in 


nees to withdraw papers: resolution 
cMillan and passed 


455 
456 


8 
similar resolution modifying information required, of- 
fered by Mr. Kellogg 
debated, amended and passed 
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PAGE 
Executive Mansion 


Resolution directing Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds to investigate its sanitary condition, offered 


by Mr. Hoar and passed....... ..200. ------e-eece vee 459 
Extra Pay 
Resolution to give one month’s additional ey to officers 
and employés of Senate, offered by Dawes and 
referred to Committee on Contingent Expenses. .... 461 
reported back with an amendment........--...--...--- 465 
BE TE ED wren opscgeccesnnsons pees pues napeescccces 471 
Extra Session 
Resolution declaratory of necessity for, offered by Mr. 
SN tgs circ areetbapds babeer banded peccst secs cece 328 
Fair, James G.(a Senator from Nevada) 
DR ac cak noha ea web clieteke nce baad so6sss cops coce 2 
Appointed on standing committees: Mines and Mining; 
Claims; Education and Labor...-......--..--...--- 33 
Votes of, on 
Adjournment: motions for SSdeus eeeemees uecces moet oasae 
27, 29, 30, 43, 55, '71, 72, 73, 81, 84, 111, 114, 121, 152, 177 


Committees: motion to indefinitely postpone Mr. Pendle- 





ton’s resolution for appointment of...--....--..--.-- 33 
resolutions of Mr. Anthony for appointment of. ..33, 35 
Executive session: motions for ..---....--..-----..---- 18, 


26, 29, 30, 42, 43, 44, 54, 63, 67, 68, 71, 73, 76, 77, 
79, 80, 106, 110, 121, 122, 129, ‘136, 151, 154, 156 

Officers of Senate: motion to lay on table resolution for 
CN EE hice gi ned chndng tanned hoses oe owe 43, 67,77, 122 


Votes paired or absent, on 
Adjournment: motions for * 
75, 97, 98, 99, 111, 114, 121, 150, 188, 189, 190, 191, 
193, 200, 201, 246, 273, 274, 308, 309, 311, 342, 366, 
405, 406, 408, 409, 413, 414, 430, 439, 440, 441, 454 
Executive session: motions for .......... 75, 83, 84, 97, 149, 178, 
187, 188, 190, 191, 192, 193, 194, 200, 201, 202, 212, 225, 226, 236, 
246, 262, 263, 273, 287, 288, 310, 311, 328, 335, 342, 364, 365, 366, 
376, 397, 402, 403, 406, 408, 412, 413, 414, 430, 439, 453, 454, 469 
Officers of Senate: motion to lay on table resolution for 
GUOENE GE nec cSn citer nee eer ap cess conn rh nconsr cccces 73, 
98, 188, 191, 194, 311, 336, 377, 397, 403, 407, 412, 413 
motion to indefinitely postpone resolution for elec- 





Eee ee eee oe caus bunt conedd bees tannae 340 
I I ion ras boos Aeebae sasecs cece 190, 405 
Farley, James T. (a Senator from California) 
ee, Oe, i sie ka ie dnabps subabs nbc conece 1 
Appointed on standing committees: Commerce; ; Post- 
Offices and Post- Roads ; a ae 33 
Motions made by 
ie: i. . cesebue nese secs paoe 287, 364, 366 
Remarks by, on 
Officers of Senate: resolution for election of. . diwenkethk 


69, 74, 78, 431-433 
newspaper comments on proceedings of Senate in 





NT pinanive ben sinic<gcie dkny stab sedpocns ceccce 389 
Resolution offered by 
Adjournment: to appoint committee to inform President 
that Senate is ready for. Decided out of order..... 54 
Votes of, on 
ING t CADLRORN SOR... newes covces opececences 26, 27, 


28, 29, 30, 43, 55, 71, 72, 75, 111, 114, 150, 152, 177, 188, 189, 191, 
193, 273, 274, 366, 405, 406, 408, 409, 413, 414, 439, 440, 441, 454 
Committees: motion to indefinitely postpone ‘Mr. Pendle- 
ton’s resolution for appointment of........----..---. 33 
resolutions of Mr. Anthony for appointment of - . .33, 35 
Executive session: motions for............-.-.. 18, 26, 29, 30, 42, 
43. 44, 54, 63, 67, 68, 71, 75, 106, 110, 121, 129, 136, 149, 151, 156, 
188, 191, 193, 194, 212, 225, 226, 236, 246, 262, 263, 273, 287, 364, 
365, 366, 376, 397, 402, 403, 406, 408, 412, 413, 414, 439, 453, 469 
Officers of Senate: motion to lay on table resolution for 
election of ....43, 67, 122, 191, 194, 377, 397, 403, 407, 412, 413 





DS ae ahaa Loon ee occ een as oe bcs 405 
Votes paired or absent, on 

Adjournment: motions for ........--.....----.----. 73, 74, 81, 

84, 97, 98, 99, 121, 150, 190, 200, 201, 246, 308, 309, 311, 342, 430 

* Executive session: motions for...........-..---------. 73, 75, 


76, 77,79, 80, 83, 84, 97, 122, 154, 178, 187, 190, 192, 
200, 201, 202, 288, 310, 311, 328, 335, 342, 430, 454 
Officers of Senate: motion to lay on table resolution for 





SANG ie « lapccnkbs enceee ss ncneen 73, 77, 98, 188, 311, 336 
motion to indefinitely postpone resolution for elec- 
SE 2 Ks xe thhcao'sds se uaeins snes dees abtene once 340 
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Ferry, Thomas W. (a Senator from Michigan) 
PR sss <cnncs kshe'ses> Kicdbe ccannotoeasneeme 1 


Appointed on standing committees: Post-Offices and 
Post-Roads (chairman); Finance; Foreign Relations. 
Remarks by, on 
Committees : resolution for appointment of. .......-....-- 8-14 
Question of order: transacting legislative business in 
special executive session ...... .... 0-2. .225 sees ones 36, 211 
Question of order: right to allude to business pertaining 
TO GEOOUEVG BODTION 2... 5 5 occ cnc nce cnisnnsas novuve 150, 151 
Resolution offered by 
Conger, Omar D.: leave to withdraw his Raphante cre- 
dentials as Senator 
Votes of, on 
SAiperemens: SAOTIRDD BOR on dies vps ecanbencahags wo050 26, 
27, 28, 30, 97, 98, 99, 111, 114, 121, 150, 152, 177, 188, 189, 190, 
191, 193, 200; 201, 246, 273, 274, 308, 309, 311, 342, 366, 430, 454 
Committees: motion to indefinitely postpone Mr. Pendle- 
ton’s resolution for appointment of 32 
resolutions of Mr. Anthony for appointment of ....: 33, 35 
Executive session: motions for ..........- 18, 26, 29, 30, 97, 106, 
110, 121, 122, 129, 136, 149, 151, 154, 156, 178, 187, 188, 190, 191, 
192, 193, 194, 200, 201, 202, 212, 225, 226, 236, 246, 262, 263, 273, 
287, 288, 310, 311, 328, 335, 342, 364, 365, 366, 376, 414, 430, 469 
Officers of Senate: motion to lay on table resolution for 
election of 8, 122, 188, 191, 194, 311, 336, 377 
res to indefinitely aaa resolution for elec- 
tion o 


33 








Votes paired or absent, on 
Adjournment: motions for .......--......-..---- 30, 43, 55, 71, 


72, 73, 74, 75, 81, 84, 405, 406, 408, 409, 413, 414, 439, 440, "441 
Executive session : motions tor 30, 42, 


43, 44, 55, 63, 67, 68, 71, 73, 75, 76, 77, 79, 80, 83, 84, 
397, 402, 403, 406, 408, 412, 413, 414, 439, 453, 454 
Officers of Senate: motion to lay on table resolution for 











election of .............. 44, 67, 73, 77, 397, 403, 407, 412, 413 

PROGENS S TONNE SOE oon se dng nne edavaind ee LAER MATEO wen 405 
Ploor. Sce PRIVILEGES OF FLOOR. 6 

Florida 

Debt of: remarks of Mr. J ones, of Flerida, on .......... 139 

Elections and political affairs in: remarksof Mr.Callon. 348, 

366-370 

remarks of Mr. Dawes on.....-.... ....-. ----<- 367-369 

remarks of Bir: Frye.0n ..»~+<.cccane cvesecnennes 347, 348 

remarks of Mr. Hawley on..............--++..0+: 368 





remarks of Mr. Jones, of Florida, on.. .187, 348, 397-402 
Senators from, attended: Wilkinson Call, Charles W. 
WEN SWoies Cicaew bec kus oe ede s wld due meena as on ces o 1 
Foreign Relations 
Mexico: resolution requesting President to communicate 
documents and correspondence during 1859 to 1861 
relating to negotiations for a treaty with, offered by 


Ey WE I nec voices coms anve.dntvwapegns sa 29 
Prye, William P. (a Senator from Maine) 
DEI a5 ibn CPPS Sd pSV ag SERIES peony 32 
Appointed on standing committees: Rules (chairman) ; 
Claims; Improvement of the Mississippi and its Trib- 
utaries; Privileges and Elections............-..-..- 33 


Remarks by, on 
Southern States: political condition and outrages in..345-352 
Resolutions offered by 


i + ee ms 
Passed 


leave to withdraw his papers. 


wee wee eee ee eet Beet ewe Peewee wees eee tees 


Pitcher and Hayford, Otis and Ferguson: leave to with- 
draw their papers. Passed. ..........-...-.2. ese 461 
Votes of, on 
Adjournment: motions for. ...... .....--2------2- eee - 43, 55, 


71, 72, 73, 74, 75, 84, 97, 98, 99, 111, 114, 121, 150, 152, 
177, 188, 189, 190, 191, 193, '246, 308, 309, 311, 342 
Committees: motion to indefinitely postpone Mr. Pendle- 





ton’s resolution for appointment of............----- 32 
resolutions of Mr. Anthony for appointment of... .33, 35 
Executive session: motions for........----.-----.----- 42, ‘43, 


44, 54, 63, 67, 68, 71, 73,75, 76,77, 79, 80, 83, 84, 97, 106, 110, 

121, 122, 129, 136, 149, 151, 154, 156, 178, 187, 188, 190, 191, 192, 

193, 194, 212, 225, 226, 236, 287, 288,-310, 311, 328, 335, 342, 469 
Officers of Senate: motion to lay on table resolution for 





election of ....... 43, 67, 73, 77, 98, 122, 188, 191, 194, 311, 336 
motion to indefinitely postpone resolution for elec- 
BE OE nnd s o5 <0 hese bbeniiee saben nncneehereenne de 340 


Recess t MO GE kk inne sAcvsd vevaei cpbentewiniaeecss” Ie 
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PAGE 


Frye—Continued. 
Votes paired or absent, on 
Adjournment: motions for.......-...----..------- 81, 200, 201, 
273, 274, 366, 405, 406, 408, 409, 413, 414, 430, 439, 440, 441, 44 
Executive session : motions bie bids cor taba acaeens 


201, 202, 246, 262, 263, 273, 364, 365, 366, 376, 297 
402, 403, 406, 408, 412, 413, 414, 430, 439, 453, 454 
Officers of Senate: motion to lay on table resolution for 


GUNNER Mis cacuiebie ddcccancescs 377, 397, 403, 407, 412, 423 
TGs ORI BOR ois cic saiicnds ccde cdékawcuws cunsowcs 405 
Funding. See Dest or U. S. 
Galveston, Texas 
Statement of imports and exports during 1880.......... 362 


Garfield, James A. See also PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Letter of Jeremiah 8. Black to, on history of political 
parties 


Garland, Augustus H. (a Senator from Arkansas) 





Se UNal ciel Madmen Yaad sabe een vcodepaia.cehnes 33 
pam. BF on select committee on Epidemic Diseases.... 34 
Motion made by 
PEO UUINN STOR Soo oc ccc necsncnsntedecciscsdeses 6 
Remarks by, on 
Clerks of committees: resolution to pay.....----..----- 2 
Committees: resolution for appointment of. ...-.... 8,9, 10, 34 
Officers of Senate: resolution for a iis ceseua 45, 46 
Organization of Senate: right of Vice-President to vote 
UA Ptanweks ecencchestedncatbcemerseederecscccsescse 45 
Resolution offered by 
Clerks of ean to pay to March 18 those who held 
office on March 4. Passed .......-...-..2...---- 2... 
Votes of, on 


Adjournment: motions for. . - - -28, 29, 30 
Committees: motion to indefinitely postpone Mr. Pendle- 
ton’s resolution for appointment of................. 
resolution of Mr. Anthony for appointment of .... 3 
Executive session: motions for..........--...---..----- 29, 30 
Votes paired or absent, on 
Adjournment: motions for..-... .... ..2+ ceee ees eens eens 26, 
27, 43, 55, 71, 72, 73, 74, 75, 81, 84, 97, 98, 99, 111, 114, 121, 150, 
152, 177, 188, 199, 190, 191, 193, 200, 301, 246, 73, O74, 308, 309, 
311, 342, 366, 405, 406, 408, 409, 413, 414, 430, 439, 440, 441, 454 
Committees: resolution of Mr. aang for appointment 





°o sree ceeceee ©cee o eee e cee wee womens cone 


a 
Executive session: motions for .....-...-. ...--- 

13,44, 55,63, 67, 68, 71,73, 75,76, 77,79, 80,63, 84.97, 106, 

110, 121, 122, 129, 136, 149, 151, 154, 156, 178, 187, 188, 190, 

191, 192, 193, 194, 200, 201, 202) 212, 225 5, 226, 236, 246, 262, 

, 273, ” 2877 288, 310, 311, 328, 335, 342, 364, 365, 366, 376, 

397, 402, 403, 406, 408, 412, 413, 414, 430, 439, 453, 454, 469 
Officers of Senate: motion to lay on table resolution aor 
SUN WES oS 0G) «ohn ighitnss obec ascoms. sana went 

73, 77, 98, 122, 188, 191, 194, 311, 336, 377, 397, 403, 407, ie “a3 
motion to indefinitely postpone resolution for 

CRIN ais sk Sea ekikns dss Ni eabin’ damned 340 





General Land Office. See LAND OFFICE. 


Geneva Convention 
Resolution requesting Secretary of State to furnish trans- 





lated copy of Geneva Convention of 1864 regulating 
treatment of wounded in war, offered by Mr. Conger 
$I DOIIOG ono. cne'cc.n< cane cantenahanbeuienias Velde as 461 
George, James Z. (a Senator from Mississippi) 
igectanedchaheallicg sunninnaaar Agric al pandjCisiay 
ppointed ons ing committees: ture ; Claims ; 
Education and Labor .... 2... cece. secscececees ees ji 
Remarks by, on 
Mississippi; debt of..... PASS Ss Led ica ee eseetn wsties 1 
POMMOR HANNE fs ons Sc agcheddsceuccdvecise 163-167 
Votes of, on 
Adjournment: motions for. ... .26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 43, 55, 71, 97, 98 


99, 111, 114, 273, 274, 342, 366, 405, 406, 408, 409, 413, 414, 430 
Committees : motion to indefinitely postpone Mr. Pendle- 
ton’s resolution for ap 
resolutions of Mr. 


AINE OR 6 oak Gancasccacese 33 
nthony for appointment of. ..33, 35 
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PAGE 
George— Continued. 
Votes of, on 
Executive session: motions for...........- 18, 26, 29, 30, 42, 43, 


44, 54, 63, 67, 68, 71, 76, 77, 79, 80, 83, 84, 97, 110, 121, 122, 129, 
136, 156, 212, 995, 236, 246, 262, 263, 273, "237, 288, 310, 8, 335, 
342, 364, 365, 366, 376, 397, 402, 403, 406, 408, 412, 413, “14. 430 
Officers of Senate: motion to lay on table resolution f or 
election of .... ..43, 67, 77, 98, 122, 377, 397, 403, 407, 412, 413 


Wosenps enable Be ¥aé isi anes choses S508 cca acolee Weeks 405 
Votes paired or absent, on 
Adjournment: motions for ..............-------+------ 43, 72, 


73, 74,75, 81, 84, 121, 150, 152, 177, 188, 189, 190, 191, 
193, 200, 201, 246, 308, 309, 311, "439, "440, 441, 454 
Executive session : motions for’ GU ne bce a dcaneee oe enh ae 
106, 149, 151, 154, 178, 187, 188, 190, 191, 192, 198 
194, 200, 201, 902) 236, 311, 408, 439, 453, 454, 469 
Officers of Senate: motion to lay on ‘table resolution for 





MRIRRAE 5. .0ccnicdnn scndiin sings 73, 188, 191, 194, 311, 336 
motion to indefinitely postpone resolution for elee- 

GINO ioe dacs tuccctesngnadetanns<scdisiteinqessay 340 

BMosekss Moklon 10k... coc cacene cosegecs sowges bemwewacve 190 


Georgia 

Appointments from: remarks of Mr. Brown on, with state- 

ment of number of citizens of Georgia employed in 
Executive Departments...... . 


o——- from, attended : Joseph E. Brown, Benjamin H. 
i 


Glover, Townsend 


Leave to withdraw his papers: resolution offered by Mr. 
Johnston and passed 


461 


Gorham, George C. 
Resolution that he be elected Secretary of Senate, offered 


by Mr. Dawes. See OFFICERS OF SENATE.........-- 41 


Gorman, Arthur P. (a Senator from Maryland) 
RRO ain ab etd eRe Fiend bhi dekh ode gaee 1 
Appointed on standing committees: Printing; Rules; 
District of Columbia 
Votes of, on 


Adjournment: motions for..-.....--.....--. 27, 28, 29, 30, 43, 
55, 71, 72, 73, 74, 75, 81, 84, 188, 189, 190, iat, 193, 200, 246, 273; 
274, 308, 309, 311, 342, 366, 405, 406, 408, 409, 439, 440, 441, 454 

Committees: motion to indefinitely postpone Mr. Pendle- 





ton’s resolution for appointment of................- 33 
resolutions of Mr. Anthony for appoint ment of -...33, 35 
Executive session: motions for.................-..--..-- 18, 


26, 29, 30, 42, 43, 44, 54, 63, 67, 68, 71, 73, 75, 76, 77, 79, 80, 83, 

84, 129, 136, 178, 187, 188, 190, 191, "192, 193, 194, 200, 201, 

202, 219, 295, 296, 236, 246, 262, 263, 973, 227, 310, 311, 328, 

335, 342, 364, 365, 366, ’397, 402, "403, 406, 403, 439, 453, 454 
Officers of Senate : motion ‘to lay on table resolution for 

election of .43, 67,77, 122, 188, 191, 194, 311, 336, 397, 403, 407 


motion to indefinitely postpone resolution for elee- 
tion Bes Soe Sith ea caus seeks eae weiheds naaaee ts ce 340 





Votes tied or absent, on 


« MMournment: motions for... - 0.6.66 s0s2-ccecescssssus 97, 

98, 99, 111, 114, 121, 150, 152, 177, 201, 273, 413, 414, 430 

Executive session: motions for..-...-...-...--. 30,7 5, 97, 106, 

110, 121, 122, 149, 151, 154, 156, 288, 376, 412, 413, ia, "430, 469 
Officers of Senate: motion to lay on table resolution for 

GUGUMIIOE SS accctciias ties sep ase desta 73, 98, 377, 412, 413 


Graffam, George W. 
Leave to withdraw his papers: resolution offered by Mr. 
Frye and passed. ....2. 200 .--- sence hvvobnedeinane ‘ 
Groome, James B. (a Senator from Maryland) 
DONE oo. a. icc cc nce ctedebe ties’ caUe ER Gese 
Appointed on standing committees: Pensions; Post-Offices 
and Post-Roads 
Appointed on select committees: Examine the several 


branches of the Civil Service; Nicaraguan Claims... 34 

Motions made by 
DEE WOE Sa ooo aio kdk clidediccddnasdacdescces 189, 200, 409 
Executive session: for. ...... 2... .2.- secees phieae 106, 202, 403 
TORE GID, bid ctedaies cn cicucheede Gipdae aasberebeane 190, 403 


Remarks by, on 


Committees: resolution for appointment o 
Officers of Senate: resolution for election of. . 


31 
- 103-106, 403, 404 
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PAGE 
Groome— Continued. 
Votes of, on 

Adjournment: motions for... ......<c00c- ccncccccccc sees 26, 27, 
28, 29, 30, 98, 111, 114, 150, 177, 188, 189, 190, 191, 193, 
200, 201, ‘246, 342, 366, 405, 406, 408, 409, 413, 414, 430 

Committees: motion to indefinitely postpone Mr. Pendle- 
ton’s resolution for appointment of 33 
resolutions of Mr. Anthony for appointment of .. .33, 35 
Executive session: motions for.......................- “18, 26, 
29, 30, 106,110, 149, 151, 156, 187, 188, 190, 191, 192, 
193, 194, 200, 201, 202, 225, 236, 328, 335, 342, 364, 365 
366, 397, 402, 403, 406, 408, 412, 413, 414, 430, 453, 469 

Officers of Senate: motion to lay on table resolution for 





election of ....... 99, 188, 191, 194, 336, 397, 403, 407, 412, 413 
—— motion to indefinitely postpone resolution for elec- 
MN ech cacate cane sates eRe pekeckivse So oce< cove aD 
fj Be fice oats gall < CO Sd ee 190, 405 
Votes paired or absent, on 
Adjournment: motions for.............- 43, 55, 71, 72, 73, 74, 75, 
81, 84, 97, 99, 121, 152, 273, 274, 308, 309, 311, ‘439, 440, 441, "454 
Executive session : motions for ee sD Cw aion ahwet 42, "43, 44, 58, 63, 


57, 68, 71, 73, 75, 76, 77, 79, 80, 83, 84, 97, 121, 122, 129, 136, 154, 
178, 212, 226, 246, 262, 263, 273, 287, 288, 310, 311, 376, 439, 454 
Officers of Senate: motion to lay on table resolution for 


NNN WE Soe ees SRS ReLiaee 44, 67, 73, 77, 122, 311, 377 
Grover, La Fayette (a Senator from Oregon) 
RIE OS chicsce os therat ness sce ose coe soem es coco se 2 
Appointed on standing committees: Public Lands; Mili- 
Sy PS MEIER nna. foc cnesanceninasene cove 33 
Votes of, on 
Jeep = I oe 26, 


27, 28, 29, 30, 43, 55, 71, 72, 73, 74, 81, 84, 97, 98, 99, 
111, 114, 121, 150, 152, 188, 189, 190, 191, 193, 200, 201 
Committees : notion to indefinitely postpone Mr. Pendle- 
ton’s resolution for appointment of 
resolutions of Mr. Anthony for appointment of... .33, 35 
Executive session: motions for 
29, 30, 42, 43, 44, 54, 63, 67, 68, 71, 73,75, 76,77, 79, 80, 83, 
84, 97, 106, 110, 121, 122, '129, 136, 149, 151, 154, 156, 178, 187, 
188, 190, 191, 193, 194, 200, 201, 202, 212 226, 246, 263, 414, 469 
Officers of Senate: motion to lay on table resolution for 
CRI. Kan nace sceewe cove 43, 67,77, 98, 122, 188, 191, 194 
Recess: motion for 190 


Votes paired or absent, on 

Adjournment: motions for..75, 98, 99, 177, 246, 273, 274, 308, 309, 
311, 342, 366, 405, 406, 408, 409, 413, 414, 430, 439, 440, 441, 454 
Executive session: motions for 75, 
192, 225, 236, 262, 273, 287, 288, 310, 311, 328, 335, 342, 364, 365, 
366, 376, 397, 402, 403, 406, 408, 412, 413, 414, 430, 439, 453, 454 

Officers of Senate : motion to lay on table resolution for 
election of ...........73, 311, 336, 377, 397, 403, 407, 412, 413 

motion to indefinitely postpone resolution for elec- 








kids cvs cabin Sobsdiknp ete erweboongs ccbs ones 340 
TEND TN og cc camaivn Unde nciaicwds wink adep se eens 405 
Hale, Lugene (a Senator from Maine) 
Attended ............ siclestie chibi icin 1 
Appointed on standing committees : - Manufactures ; ‘Re- 
vision of the Laws of the United States; Appropria- i 
POE ccdwde cenand 26eek bebons 4086 Sb AEERES bos msc oes 33 
Appointed on select committee to make provision for 
taking the Tenth Census, (chairman).......-------- 34 


Remarks by, on 
RE IIE inc akcictendbsner obsc pars cone voce 426-428 
Officers of Senate: resolution for the election of... -.... 162 
Votes of, on 
Adjournment: motions for...........-. ....---+-- +----- 26, 27, 
28, 29, 30, 43, 71, 72, 73, 74, 75, 81, 84, 97, 98, 99, ill, 
114, 121, 188, ‘189, 190, 200, 201, 405, 413, 414, 430, 454 
Committees: motion to indefinitely postpone Mr. Pendle- 





ton’s resolution for appointment of............----. 32 
resolutions of Mr. Anthony for appointment -33, 35 
Executive session: motions for ..............--. ----18, 26, '29, 


30, 42, 43, 44, 54, 63, 67, 68, 71, 73, 75, 76, 77, 79, 80, 83, 84, 
97, 106, 110, 121, 122, 129, 154, 156, 178, 187, 188, 200, 201, 
212, 226, 246, 364, 365, 366, 376, 397, 412, 414, 430, 453, 454 

Officers of Senate: motion to lay on table resolution for 
election of............ 43, 67, 73, 77, 98, 122, 188, 377, 397, 413 
PON RN TI in oo icigk scncecacepeemecs tanees 190, 405 


Votes paired or absent, on 
Adjournment: motions for. ........ ..55, 150, 152, 177, 191, 193, 
246, 273, 274, 308, 309, 311, 342, 366, 406, 408, 409, 439, 440, 441 
Executive session: motions for............-..-...-..136, 149, 
151, 190, 191, 192, 193, 194, 202, 225, 236, 262, 263, 273, 287, 
288, 310, 311, 328, 335, 342, 402, 403, 406, 408, 413, 439, 469 


INDEX TO THE PROCEEDINGS. 
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Hale— Continued. 


Votes paired or absent, on 
Officers of Senate: motions to lay on table resolution for 





CMM isis hee Caeg 191, 194, 311, 336, 403, 407, 412 
motion to indefinitely postpone resolution for elec- 

WRONG a cvncelsec pets adece cobdbe bi bebe wars seUbks see 340 

ROUT SUE i'n sib 52 0hdy nade deb Cee debe cteeere 408 


Hamilton, Schuyler 
Leave to withdraw his papers: resolution offered by Mr. 





Ceged and passed ..2 2... ieses.cviee ones weesedicsiceee 35 
Hampton, Wade (a Senator from South Carolina) 
PIN SA elintee oii as eavaeanoes bawece ce keen ns cht 2 
Appointed on standing committees: Mines and Mining; 
AES ADIN, 50 oso 0d Wax onste Sous shes the beanie. 33 
Appointed on select committee to examine the several 
branches of the Civil Service...... ............--.-- 34 
Remarks by, on 
Bench Careline: Genbo8.. oo. i. 5<cccc cicssekdupictcsens 100 
political condition of.............. 348, 355, 372, 373, 375 
Votes of, on 
Adjournment: ears oo. dase ott s a 26, 27, 28, 29, 


30, 43, 55, 71, 72, 73, 74, 75, 81, ‘84, 97,98, 99, 111, 114, 121, 150, 
152, 177, 188, ‘199, 190, 191, 193, 200, 201, 246, 273, 274, 308, 309, 
311, 342, 366, 405, 406, 408, 409, 413, 414, 430, 439, 440, 441, 454 
Committees: motion to indefinitely postpone Mr. Pendle- 
ton’s resolution for appointment of.............-..-. 33 
resolutions of Mr. Anthony for appointment of... .33, 35 
Executive session: motions for... .. ..18, 26, 29, 30, 42, 43, 44, 'BA, 
63, 67,68, 71,73, 75, 76, 77, 79, 80, 83, 34, 97, 106, 110, 121, 
122, 129, 136, 149, 151, 154, 156, 178, 187, 188, 191, 192, 
193, 194, 200, 201, ’202, ‘212, 225, "226, 236, 246, 262, 263, 
273, 287, 288, 310, 311, 328, 335, 342, 364, 365, 366, 376, 
397, 402, 403, 406, 408, 412, 413, 414, 430,439, 45:33, 454 
Officers of Senate: motions to lay on table resolution for 
election of 
73, 77, 98, 122, 188, 191, 194, 311, 336, 377, 397, 403, 407, 412, "413 
motion to ‘indefinitely postpone resolution for elec- 








WM sas att ake sa Vs nee bas Onde s ae t bioy corner ek = 340 
ROME = UII BE o's. Son conn oc seddng semana wedibeiceka cs 405 
Votes paired or absent, on 
Executive session: motions for............ 2... -- sees. 190, 469 
POON SOR inn dins janes spendin tesa sccecksunseess 190 
Hancock, General W. 8. 
Resolution extending privilege of floor of Senate to, of- 
fered by Mr. Hoar and passed ....... ...... 2... -..--0 4 
Harris, Isham G. (a Senator from Tennessee) 
DRI s becvbsk whe snes nbhieniE an sss ncaa bance s an 2 
Appointed on standing committees: District of Columbia ; 
POG sone bce pba banks Sones abate Ree Tethys Sees sees 33 
Appointed on select committees : Epidemic Diseases (chair- 
man); to make provision for taking the Tenth Cen- 
RR 2G oS ik oh one e hc isbhwaes ohne Se boeWee SEEN SS 640% 34 
Motions made by 
Adjourn: to........--.43, 98, 121, 149, 273, 308, 365, 408, 409, 439 
Executive session: for.... .... 71, 73, 77, 83, 84, 97, 110, 151, 188, 


190, 192, 200, 225, 261, 310, 311, ” 341, 363, 408, "413, 439, 454, 471 
Officers of Senate: to postpone to next December resolu- 
tion Bot Gheetion OF... wins ncn eww cs vedens sees enktses 

to lay on table resolution for election of 
73, 188, 335, 377, 397 

BeOS BOE nas on eos oc ae SE SENSES, ees ERs 5 ae 122 


Remarks by, on 
Officers of Senate: resolution for election of 44, 
49, 69, 70, 77, 100-103, 280, 281, 325, 326, 364, 382, 383, 412, 440 
Question of order: right to allude to ‘pusiness pertaining 





00 GROGAN TS DONMONG soo cso 5 oas's sericc csc cee twee 150, 151 

Tene S ENO T 65.2. 0's 5 cag ba ceds ecg: aeeesw ne se -... 809, 310 
Votes of, on 

Adjournment: motions for...-.. .-........---+---0- +-s- 26, 27, 


28, 29, 30, 43, 55, 71, 72, 73, 74, 75, 81, 84, 97, 98, 111, 114, 121, 

150, 152, 177, ‘188, 189, 190, 191, 193. 200, 201, 273, 274, 308, 309; 

311, 342, 366, 405, 406, 408, 409, 413, 414, 430, 439, 440, 441, 454 
Committees: motion to indefinitely postpone Mr. Pendle- 





ton’s resolution for appointment of .............---- 33 
resolutions of Mr. Anthony for a,,pointment of. ..33, 35 
Executive session: motions for ........- .----. ----- 4 26, 2, 
30, 42, 43, 44, 54, 63, 67, 68, 71, 73, 75, 76, 77, 79, 80, 83, 84, 

97, 106, 110, 121, 122, 129, 136, 149, 151, 154, 155, 178, 187, 

188, 190, 191, 192, 193, 194, 200, 201, 202, 212 225, 2 , 236, 


246, 262, 263, 273, 287, 288, 310, 311, 335, 342, 364, 365, 356, 
397, 402, 403, 406, 408, 412, 413, 414, 430, 439, 453, 454, 469 








INDEX TO THE 





PAGE 
Harris— Continued. 
Votes of, on 
Officers of Senate: motions to lay on table resolution for 


IR oe igi cin thanedinshekhdtakbees-ceee 43, 
67, 77, 98, 122, 188, 191, 194, 311, 336, 397, 403, 407, 412, 413 


motion to indefinitely postpone resolution for elec- 


















ton. OF .. nee ccnc cccnes cocccccces epee cece cewese ose 3 

Recess: motions for .... 2... 0... secces cccesseceee cece 190, 405 
Votes paired or absent, on 

Adjournment : SE BOR sos... scacée cocnus 74, 98, 99, 246, 441 
Executive session: motions for...........---.----- 75, 328, 376 
Officers of Senate: motions to lay on table resolution for 

BIGGEION DIE snap on. dncduc enauen scnnds epee sds euntectige yore 

Harrison, Benjamin (a Senator from Indiana) 

DAUINNOE co ko<.creces sachecdonnes (anene steess,casens cosas 1 
Appointed onstanding committees: Transportation Routes 

to the Seaboard (chairman) ; Military Affairs ....... 





Petitions presented by, from 

Irish-American citizens of Indiana, relative to Michael 
Boyton 

Votes of, on 
Adjournment: motions for .....-.. -.-...--..+-+----- 26, 27, 28, 
29, 30, 43, 55, 71, 72, 73, 74, 75, 81, 84, 97, 98, 99, 111, 114, 
121, 150, 152, 177, ‘188, 189, 190, 191, 193, 200, 201, 246, 273, 
274, 308, 309, 311, 342, 366, 405, 406, 408, 409, 413, 414, 430 

Committees: motion to indefinitely postpone ‘Mr. Pendle- 





eee Cee OOS eee ER Ee eee Pee CEH OOH Bee 














ton’s resolution for appointment of.......---....--- 32 
resolutions of Mr. Anthony for appointment of... .33, 35 
Executive session: motions for ........----.----.------ 18, 





26, 29, 30, 42, 43, 44, 54, 63, 67, 68, 71, 73, 75, 76, 77,79, 

80, 83, "84, 97, 106, 110; 121, 122, 129, 136, 149, 151, 154, 156, 

178, 187, 188, 190, 191, 192, 193, 194, 200, 201, 202, 212, 225, 

226, 236, 246, 262, 263, 273, 2877 310, 311, 328, 335, 342, 364, 

365, 366, 376, 397 ; 402, 403, 406, 408, 412, 413, 414, 430, 469 
Officers of Senate: motions to lay on table resolution for 

election of 43, 67,73, 

77, 98, 122, 188, 191, 194, 311, 336, 377, 397, 403, 407, 412, 413 
motion to indefinitely postpone resolution for elec- 








Peewee ware eee ee eens oe ee eens eens teeees 
























CE ME i vicisantnenivies coceseinseesinnee-secsecugevacsa 340 
I oo ie ohnc cascuiny base <neuqsaneuse 190, 405 
Votes paired or absent, on 
Adjournment: motions for ....-.....--.-.---- 439, 440, 441, 454 
Executive session: motions for...........--.. 288, 439, 453, 454 
Hawley, Joseph I. (a Senator from Connecticut) 
I Se a HES BS A isis diic SSSR ET Sei belivds Sede Sscc wanes 1 
Appointed on standing committees: Civil Service and 
Retrenchment (chairman); Printing; District of 
COMIN S TOMUIROOUO 55 ccs sive Sics sane Wsebece ceed 33 
Appointed on select committee on Nicaraguan Claims.... 34 
Remarks by, on 
Bisbee vs. Hull: contested election case of.........----- 368 
Brown, Senator Joseph E.: political record of .... ....392-396 
Connecticut: suffrage in -.............-.. -2-- 2+. ----307, 308 
Donnelly vs. Washburn: contested election case of...... 113 
Officers of Senate: resolution for election of ........-.--- 209 
Resolution offered by 
Rules: to suspend rule prohibiting action on nominations 
the day received or reported ....... .............-.. 471 
Votes of, on 
Adijenmnment:: Moone fOP .. «. .4006 soccecsccece cocsse 26, 27,, 





28, 29, 30, 43, 55, 71, 72, 73, 74, 75, 81, 84, 97, 98, 99, 11, 

114, 121, 150, 152, 177, 193, 200, 201, 308, 309, 311, 342, 

366, 405, 406, 408, 409, 413, 414, 430, 439, 440, 441, 454 
Committees: motion to indefinitely postpone Mr. Pendle- 















ton’s resolution for appointment of ...-.......-..... 32 
resolutions of Mr. Anthony for nn of... ..33, 35 
Executive session: motions for....-..+---...---- 18, 26, 29, 30, 






42, 43, 44, 54, 63, 67, 68, 71, 73, 75, 76," 77, 79, 80, 83, 84, 97, 106, 

110, 121, 122, 129, 136, 149, 151, 154, 156, 178, 192, 193, 194, 200, 

201, 202, 212, 225, 226, 236, 238, 310, 311, 323, 335, 342, 364, 365, 

366, 376, 397 , 402, 403, 406, 408, 412, 413, 414, 430, 439, 453, 454 
Officers of Senate: motions to lay on table resolution for 

ORONO OE a iw ig 5 85 Swe cand m0 00mg aids ou Aliaacoes- 

73, 77, 98, 122, 194, 311, 336, 377, 397, 403, 407, 412, ‘413 
motion to indefinitely postpone resolution for elec- 

















Ce KRG S ats cud atdieamiae bddkee ak bees ecee 340 
DOO NOD, CO aiid 5 aA dak nent cass Seceey cusses 405 
Votes paired or absent, on 
Adjournment: motions for. ...... 188, 189, 190, 191, 246, 273, 274 
Executive session: motions for.............-----.--.---- 





188, 190, 191, 246, 262, 263, 273, 287, 469 
Officers of Senate: motions to lay on table resolution for 
naps of 188, = 












PROCEEDINGS. ASS 


PAGE 





Heath, Charles 
Statement by himself of outrages committed on him in 














AIDS 6d oiiisaiin kdenddibndadd cbdnahigudanguacs 342 
remarks of Mr. Dawes on..161, 163, 165-167, 342, 373, 387 
remarks of Mr. Jonas on.............-. 345, 373, 385-387 
Hertford, Joseph 
Leave to withdraw his papers: resolution offered by Mr. 
Davis, of Illinois, and passed ............-.--..---- 36 
Hill, Benjamin H. (a Senator from Georgia) 
DAIIOR io Swe Fa ere hack ns Rake ade tae nd wedk Neer <e 1 
Appointed on standing committees: Revolutionary 
Claims ; Privileges and Elections ; ForeignRelations. 33 
Letter to Mr. CE a ncas wnds co cbhawewase uc co nan 1 
Political record of: remarks of himself on............ 123-15 
remarks of Mr. Cameron, of Wisconsin, on. .... 125, 126 
POUTEW OF MiP. COGAN OU. 56 oss ion. ceed secs cece 24 
Motions made by 
TERNS ReembOn = GR 5. ha bon she See ass RSENS 129 


Remarks by, on 
Committees : resolution for appointment of... . 10-13, 20-25, 34 


Logan, Senator John A.: political record of........ 24, 132, 133 
Mahone, Senator William : political record of. ........ 283-236 
Officers of Senate: resolution for election of............ 1 
124, 202, 2 
Southern States: political affairs in ..123-129, 130-135, 167-172 
Votes of, on 
Adjournment: motions for. ...........-..--.--- ..2.---- 26, 


27, 28, 29, 30, 97, 98, 99, 111, 114, 121, 150, 152, 177, 188, 1 
190, 191, 193, 405, 406, 408, 409, 413, "414, 439, 440, 441, 45 
Committees: motion to indefinitely postpone Mr. Pendle- 





ton’s resolution for appointment of .....--.........- 3 
resolutions of Mr. Anthony for appointment of....: 33, 35 
Executive session: motions for. ............ -- 18, 26, 29, 30, ‘97, 


106, 110, 121, 122, 129, 136, 149, "154, 156, 178, i87, 
188, 190, 191, 192, 193, 194, 212, 225, 226, 236, : 97, 
402} 403, 406, 408, 412, 413, 414, 439, 453, 454, 469 

Officers of Senate: motions to lay on table resolution for 
election of 98, 122, 188, 191, 194, 397, 403, 407, 412, 413 
Recess: motions for 190, 405 


Votes paired or absent, on 

Adjournment: motions for .. - - 43, 55, 71, 72, 73, 74 
75, 81, 84, 200, 201, 246, 273, 274, 308, 309, 311, 342, 366, 406, 436 

Executive session: motions for 42, 43, 44, 55, 63, 67, 68, 
71, 73, 75, 76, 77, 79, 80, 83, 84, 151, 200, 201, 202, 246, 262, 2 5 
273, 287, 288, 310, 311, 328, 335, 342, 364, 365, 366, 376, 414, 4° 

Officers of Senate: motions to lay on table resolution for 
election of . -44, 67, 73, 77, 311, 336, 377 

motion to indefinitely postpone resolution for elec- 

tion of 340 


Bee ee ewes eee Hee teem 





Hill, Nathaniel P. (a Senator from Colorado) 
Appointed on standing committees: Mines and Mining 
(chairman); Post Offices and Post-Roads; Public 
Lands; Civil Service and Retrenchment 
Appointed regent of Smithsonian Institution 


Votes of, on 
Adjournment: motions for 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 43, 5 
81, 84, 97, 98, 99, 193, 273, 274, 342, 413, 414, "439, 440, 441, 45 
Committees : motion to indefinitely postpone Mr. Pendle- 





ton’s resolution for appointment of ...........-.--- 33 
resolutions of Mr. Anthony for appointment. of. ..33, 35 
Executive session: motions for . 18, 26, § 


30, 42, 43, 44, 54, 63, 67, 68, 76, 77, 79, 80, 83, 84, 97, 1 
192, 193, 194, 212, 226, 236, 246, 262, 263, 273, 323, 342, 
376, 397, 402, 403, 412, 413, 414, 439, 453, 454, 469, 3 
Officers of Senate : motions to lay on table resolution for 
election of 43, 77, 98, 194, 336, 377, 397, 403, 412, 413 
motion to indefinitely postpone resolution for elec- 





WOO BE cies ch once Wdhase wadise<adackande ed Waa an aes cas 340 
Votes paired or absent, on 
Adjournment: motions for. ......-....-..--------+------ 71,7 


73, 74, 75, 111, 114, 121, 150, 152, 177, 183, 189, 190, 19 
200, 201, 246, 308, 309, 311, 366, 405, 406, 40s, 409, 4 
Executive session 2 ‘motions for 63, 71, 73, 75, 1 10, 12 
122, 129, 136, 149, 151, 154, 156, 178, 187, 188, 190, 191, 200, 20 
202, 225, 236, 287, 288, 310, 311, 364, 365, 366, 406, 408, 414, 4 
Officers of Senate : motions to lay on table resolution tor 
election of 67, 73, 122, 188, 191, 311, 407 
Wns taba ONE 8 i ois sco Saisie ce 190, 405 
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Hoar, George F. (a Senator from Massachusetts) 


Attended .... 2... 22-2. see eee cee e cece ee nee eens en eee ee 1 
Appointed on standing committees: Privileges and Elec- 
tions (chairman); Patents; Rules; Library; Claims. 33 


Remarks by, on 


Boyton, Michael: petitions relative to ...-....---- 192-194, 211 
Committees: resolution for appointment of...-..-.... 9, 25, 26 
Consular fees: resolution directing Secretary of State to 
COMORG O90. oo an onan cone vo code ence se cees succes eocess 470 
Executive Departments: resolution calling for informa- 
tion in relation to employés of...-......-.---------- 458 
Mahone, Senator William: political record of-.- ...--.. 283-285 
Massachusetts: suffrage in.............--...----------- 174, 
243-245, 248, 257, 306, 307, 357, 358 
Mississippi: debt of .......--.-..----.-+----- 159-161, 164, 165 
Officers of Senate: resolution for election of ........-... 49-51, 


61, 63-65, 223, 224, 380, 440 
Question of order: transacting legislative business in 


special executive session ...--- RRL Aswad age atoieed 410, 411 

South Carolina: debt of .... ......-202 2200 20 eeesee cecces 100 

Southern States: political history and condition of... .129-132, 

135, 304, 306, 307 

Virginia: debt of ...... 0.2... coon coe e cece ce ens cecee 448-450 
Resolutions offered by 


Elections of President of U. 8.: directing Committee on 
Privileges and Elections to consider measures need- 
ful to ascertain and declare result of. Passed. ..-.-.-. 459 
Executive Mansion: directing Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds to investigate its sanitary condi- 


tion. Pagsed....... .......---02+--- net ween J eeeee wees 459 
Hancock, General W. S.: granting him privileges of 
floor. Passed. .....----. ..---- .---02 e- 222+ --- 22+ 4 
Sharretts, G. E. W.: leave to withdraw his papers. 
Pasaed 2.2.22 wc ccc vocces cocese coccce secces cece cece 5 
Votes of, on 
Adjournment: motions for..........-. .---.-.2+++ ss-0-- 26, 
27, 28, 29, 30, 43, 55, 71, 74, 75, 81, 84, 97, 98, 111, 114, 121, 


150, 152,177, 188, 189, 190, 191, 193, 200, 201, 246, 273, 274, 308, 
309, 342, 366, 405, 406, 408, 409, 413, 414, 430, 439, 440, 441, 454 
Committees: motion to indefinitely postpone Mr. Pendle- 





ton’s resolution for appointment of:...........-..-.. 32 
resolutions of Mr. Anthony for appointment of. ..33, 35 
Executive session: motions for....-..... 18, 26, 30, 42, 43, 44, 54, 


63, 67, 68, 71, 75, 76, 77, 79, 80, 83, 84, 97, 106, 110, 121, 
122, 129, 136, 149, 151, 154, 156, 178, 187, 188, 190, 191, 
192, 193, 194, 200, 201, 202, 212, 225, 226, 236, 246, 262, 
263, 273, 287, 288, 328, 335, 342, 364, 365, 366, 376, 397, 
402, 403, 406, 408, 412, 413, 414, 430, 439, 453, 454, 469 
Officers of Senate: motions to lay on table resolution for 
CE AE isa dks Kika pisk ne pies W thoes ewdevds 5 43 
67,73, 77, 98, 122, 188, 191, 194, 336, 377, 397, 403, 407, 412, 413 
motion to indefinitely postpone resolution for elec- 





SN ib nb has Skah e nn eksb ene tee se AVObs anu ne 340 
Oe ea ae eee 190, 405 
Votes paired or absent, on 
Adjournment: motions for .................-.---72, 73, 99, 311 
Executive session: motions for............. 29, 73, 310, 311, 414 
Officers of Senate: motion to lay on table resolution for 


II ost Sila es Sei be See Se ike we we codes es ceguce 311 


Circular from Treasury Department with decision of Su- 
preme Court defining tariff laws in relation to ...... 328 
Letter from J. W. Busiel & Co. in relation to tariff on... 329 


Hunter, John 


Leave to withdraw his papers: resolution offered by Mr. 
Bayard and passed 


ou 


Senators from, attended: David Davis, John A. Logan.. 1 


Inauguration 


Inauguration ceremonies and inaugural address of Presi- 
NG SR vvpvin wench pcxeag waves scsscoeccducte 2 





Indiana 


Election in: resolution directing Attorney General to re- 
port names of deputy U. 8. marshals appointed for 
election in October, 1880, offered by Mr. Voorhees and 
Rr rin taditsettacs ne: Sneca caps Aaa ek weenmn oa 

Senators from, attended: Benjamin Harrison, Daniel W. 
Voorhees 










INDEX TO THE PROCEEDINGS. 





PAGE 
Ingalls, John J. (a Senator from Kansas) 
Attended.......... JGntin’ pov cael nesney Sepiend aeeeis maMaes 
Appointed on standing committees: District of Colum- 
bia (chairman); Indian Affairs; Judiciary ........ : 
Motions made by 
PS BD ile cick, cake kendo a ndianknineion tld AU bot sai 35 
Committee: to instruct special committee to again wait 
US IEE gins sss wo 5bes sega hWaRCS tueneyuere 471 
MOOMEETS MONON 2 108. 2. nn kb ened énvnns bese cecdsbndes 41, 471 
NONE? TOE 6 ancn.nc sc tcadiscns duce nkdguenabasMaweiehiess 
Remarks by, on 
Central Pacific Railroad: resolution directing Committee 
on Judiciary to investigate affairs of................ 463 
Committees: resolution for appointment of. ..........-. 27 
Question of order: transacting legislative business in 
special executive session.................. fcuk emaas 411 
Southern States: abolishment of slavery in........-.... 355 
Resolutions offered by 
Committee on Judiciary: authorizing them to employ an 
assistant clerk as stenographer. Passed............ 455 
War Department: directing Secretary of War to furnish 
information in regard to appointments made in...... 
Votes of, on 
Adjournment: motions for ................-.- +----- 26, 27, 


29, 30, 43, 55, 71, 72, 73, 74, 75, 81, 84, 97, 98, 99, 111, 114, 

121, 150, 152, 177, 193, 200, 201, 273, 274, 308, 309, 311, 

366, 405, 406, 408, 409, 413, 414, 430, 439, 440, 441, 454 
Committees: motion to indefinitely postpone Mr. Pendle- 





ton’s resolution for appointment of..................- 32 
resolutions of Mr. Anthony for appointment of ..33,35 
Executive session: motions for ....... .-.. ....18, 26, 29, 30, 42, 


43, 44, 54, 63, 67, 68, 71, 73, 75, 76, 77, 79, 80, 83, 84, 97, 106, 110, 
121, 122, 149, 151, 154, 156, 187, 192, 193, 194, 200, 2u1, 202, 212, 
225, 226, 236, 246, 262, 263, 273, 287, 288, 310, 311, 328, 335, 364, 
365, 366, 397, 403, 406, 408, 412, 413, 414, 430, 439, 453; 454, 469 
Officers of Senate : motions to Jay on table resolution for 


COUNT a aks Sodas Suis canes? sed an eaeas cake. bens 44 

67,73, 77, 98, 122, 188, 194, 311, 336, 377, 397, 403, 407, 412, 413 

TORDEAE Ss DRI oa Sei Va dcck Sondsnebes ceee wens 405 
Votes paired or absent, on 

Adjournment: motions for. ...... 111, 188, 189, 190, 191, 246, 342 

Executive session : motions for 29, 


nk he kde een ieee aes eid 1 
136, 178, 188, 190, 191, 342, 376, 402 
Officers of Senate : motion to lay on table resolution for 





CHIOUIONT ORY... Bai 5 odeistie'e vd Vas ee Canadas Skid tose 191 
motion to indefinitely postpone resolution for elec- 
IGE SS eo io as wien Sues Us eabe O8 BHEURE Vene cece = 
Mocwes 2 meebbon FOr ois. ls. seas shade dike Jive itansece 1 


Inter-Oceanic Canals 


Resolution asserting that U.S. will insist that its con- 

sent is necessary to building and to regulations for 

using any canal across Isthmus of Panama, offered 

by Mr. Morgan and referred to Committee on Foreign 
DD Sica cs cos cccccve cascce socdbe tube ver eus 409-411 
woperted on: (Report 1). ics sesiiee csdks:cstWes avs dees 459 
debated and postponed to next December. ............ 462 


Iowa 


Debt of: remarks of Mr. Allison on 
Senators from, appointed : telegram from Governor uoti- 
fying his appointment of J. W. McDill.............. 





attended: Samuel J. Kirkwood...............-.. 
WOMEN TD, MN Cas Sod SO CBSO SONS Boe ve aces 
TOM Fe . MAGE as Svein Ca SEILER N Soe See cone 
resigned: Samuel J. Kirkwood ............ eseecs 


oboe & 








Tests of: resolution directing Secretary of War to farnish 
copy of report on, offered by Mr. McMillan and 
DOMNOG . o cacin congas Akbeteh ks (66005000 es ene 

report transmitted by Secretary of War and ordered 
printed: . CEE, 0G 4). o6su.cccscccbiatibweeveoces 309, 327 








Isthmus of Panama. See INTER-OCEANIC CANALS. 


Jackson, Howell E. (a Senator from Tennessee) 


DIEING io. sé care snes chen capec Sho bcbecsqndved cusses wees 2 
Appointed on standing committees: Claims; Improve- 
ments of the Mississippi River and Tributaries; Pen- 


ST onc wns wnweadh b.60 sels auaemeaee Rinaveee xs 
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Jackson— Continued. 
Votes of, on 


Adjournment: motions for 26, 
27, 28, 29, 30, 43, 55, 71, 72, 73, 74, 75, 81, 84, 97, 98, 111, 
114, 121, 150, 15 2, 177, 188, 189, 190, 191, 193, 200, 201, 
308, 309, 311, 366, 405, 406, 408, 409, 413, 414, 430, 454 
Committees: motion to indefinitely postpone Mr. Pendle- 
ton’s resolution for appointment of 
resolutions of Mr. Anthony for appointment of ....33,35 
Executive session: motions for 18, 26, 29, 30, "22, 
43, 44, 54, 63, 67, 68, 71, 73, 75, 76, 77, 79, 80, 83, 84, 97, 106, 110, 
121, 122, 129, 136, 149, 151, 154, 156, 178, 187, 188, 190, 191, 192) 
193, 194, 200, 201, 202, 212, 225, 226, 236, 288, 310, 311, 328, 364, 
365, 366, 376, 397, 402, 403, 406, 408, 412, 413, 414, 430, 454, 469 
Officers of Senate: motions to lay on table resolution for 
election of 43, 
67, 77, 98, 122, 191, 194, 311, 377, 397, 403, 407, 412, 413 
Recess : motions for 190, 40 


Votes paired or absent, on 
Adjournment: motions for 74, 
98, 99, 111, 246, 273, 274, 342, 439, 440, aa 
Executive session: motions for 
946, 269, 868, 975, 28, 888, S48, 459, 458 
Officers of Senate: motions to lay on table resolution for 
election of 88, 336 


motion to indefinitely postpone resolution for elec- 
tion of 340 


Johnson, Charles W. 


Nomination of: resolution that he be elected Chief Clerk 
of Senate, offered by Mr. Dawes. See OFFICERS OF 
SENATE . 


Political record of: remarks of Mr. Beck and Mr. MeMil- 
12,113 


Johnston, John W. (a Senator from Virginia) 


Attended 

Appointed on standing committees: Revolutionary Claims 
(chairman); Foreign Relations 

Appointed on select committee on Nicaraguan Claims.... 


Motions made by 


Printing: to print reports from Attorney-General on oper- 
ations and conduct of officers of U. S. courts in west- 
ern judicial district of Virginia 3 


Remarks by, on 


Debt of Virginia, and political record of Senator Mahone 
and Mr. Riddleberger 55-63, 178-185 
Officers of Senate: resolution for the election of. von. 64, 64, 65 


Resolutions offered by 


Glover, Townsend: leave to withdraw his papers. Passed. 
Marshals: directing Attorney-General to furnish copies of 
reports concerning conduct of marshals and officers of 
U. 8. courts in western district of Virginia. Passed. 
directing Attorney-General to furnish copies of papers 
from district attorney relating to above reports. 


461 


Votes of, on 


Adjournment: motions for 26, 27, 28, 
29, 30, 43, 55, 71, 72, 73,74, 75, 81, 84, 97, 98, 99, 111, 121, 150, 
188, 189, 190, 191, 193, 273, 274, 311, 342, 366, 414, 439, 440, 44i 

Committees: motion to indefinitely postpone Mr. Pendle- 
ton’s resolution for appointment of 33 

resolutions of Mr. Anthony for appointment of. ...33, 35 

Executive session: motions for........ re , 26, 29, 
30, 42, 43, 44, 54, 63, 67, 68, 71, 73, 75, 76, 77,79, 80, 83, 84, 97, 
106, 110, i2i, 122, 136, 151, 154, 156, 178, 187, 188, 190, 191, 192, 
193, 194, 212, 225, 226, 236, 246, 262, 263, 273, 2877 288, 310, 311, 
328, 335, 342, 364, 365, 366, 376, 412, 413, 430, 439, 453, 454, 469 

Officers of Senate: motions to lay on table resolution for 
election of 43, 

67, 73, 77, 98, 188, 191, 194, 311, 336, 377, 412, 413 

motion to indefinitely ‘postpone resolution for elec- 


tion of 
Votes paired or absent, on 

Adjournment: motions for 114, 
152, 177, 201, 246, 308, 309, 405, 406, 408, 409, 413, 430, 440, 454 
Executive session : motions for ‘129, 
149, 200, 201, 202, 397, 402, 403, 406, 408, 414, 454 

Officers of Senate: motions to lay on table resolution for 
aan of 122, 397, 403, 407 
190, 405 


PAGE 
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Jonas, Benjamin I’. (a Senator from Louisiana) 


Appointed on standing committees : Private Land Claims ; 
Ln 8 emg of the Mississippi and its Tributaries ; 
ilroads 


Appointed on select committee on Epidemic Diseases. . . 
Remarks by, on 


Committees : resolution for appointment of 34 

Louisiana: political and financial condition of 6-118, 
outrage on Charles Heath in 

Senator from Louisiana: election of 


Resolution offered by 


Salaries: to pay those of current month on adjournment 
of session. Passed 


Votes of, on 


Adjournment: motions 1 for 26, 27, 28, 
, 30, 43, 55, 71, 72, 73, 74, 81, 84, 97, 98, 111, 114, i21, 
150, 152, 177, 183, 189, 190, 191, 193, 201, 246, 311, 342, 
366, 405, 406, 408, 409, 413, 414, 430, 439, 440, 441, 454 
Committees: motion to indefinitely postpone ‘Mr. Pendle- 
ton’s resolution for appointment of 33 
resolutions of Mr. Anthony for appointment of...33, 35 
Executive session : motions for 18, 26, 29, 30, 42, 43, ‘44, 
54, 63, 67, 68, 71, 73, 76, 77, 79, 80, 83, 84, 97, 106, 110, 121, 122, 
129, 136, 149, 151, 154, 156, 178, 187, 188, 190, 191, 192, 193, 194, 
200, 201, 202, 212, 225, 226, 236, 310, 311, 335 * 342, 364, 365, 366, 
376, 397, 402, 403, 406, 408, 412, 413, 414, 430, 439, 453, 454, 469 
Officers of Senate: motions to lay on "table resolution for 
election of 43, 67, 
73,77, 98, 122, 188, 191, 194, 311, 336, 377, 397, 403, 407, 412, "413 
"motion to indefinitely postpone resolution for elec- 


1 
119, 140-148, 345 
: @ oar 
, 


340 
Redcat: MOUS ME secs 5. iS esse oa Te exe eae 190, 405 


Votes paired or absent, on 


Adjournment: motions for... .74, 75, 98, 99, 200, 273, 274, 308, > 
Executive session: motions for 


246, 262, 263, 273, 287, 288, wo8 
Jones, Charles W. (a Senator from Florida) 


Appointed on standing committees: Revolutionary 
Claims; Public Buildings and Grounds; Public 
Lands ; Naval Affairs 


Motions made by 
Executive session: for 


Remarks by, on 
Committees: resolution for appointment of. 
Florida: debt of 
political condition of 


Inter-Oceanic canals: resolution declaratory of control of 
U.S 


Votes of, on 


Adjournment : ry for 26, 
8, 29, 30, 43, 55, 81, 84, 97, 98, 99, 111, 114, 150, 
ioe, 188, 189, 191, 193, 200, 201, 405, 408, 409, 414 

Committees: motion to indefinitely postpone Mr. Pendle- 

ton’s resolution for appointment of 

resolutions of Mr. Anthony for appointment of. ..33, 35 
Executive session: motions for 18, 26, 29, 30, 
42, 43, 44, 54, 63, 67, 76, 77, 79, 80, 83, 84, 97, 106, 110, 122, 
129, 136, 149, 151, 178, 187, ‘188 190, 191, 192, 193, 194, 200, 
201, 202, 212, 226, 236, 397, 403, 403, 408, 412, 413, 414, 430 

Officers of Senate: motions to lay on table resolution for 
election of. .43, 77, 98, 122, 188, 191, 194, 397, 403, 407, 412, 413 
Recess: motion for 190 


Votes paired or absent, on 


Adjournment : ae for 1, 

2, 73, 74, 75, 121, 177, 190, 246, 273, 274, 308, 309, 

SIL 342, '366, 406, 409, 413, 430, 439, 440, 441, 454 

Executive session : motions for ant 
71, 73, 75, 80, 121, 154, 156, 225, 246, 262, 263, 273, 287, 288, 

310, 31, 328, 335, 342, 364, 365, 366, 376, 406, 439, 453, 454, 469 
Officers of Senate: motions to lay on table resolution for 

election of , 311, 336, 377 
motion to indefinitely postpone resolution for elec- 

tion of 

Recess: motions for 
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Jones, John P. (a Senator from Nevada) 


appointed on standing committees: To Audit and Con- 
trol the Contingent Expenses of the Senate (chair- 
man); Mines and Mining; Commerce; Civil Service 
and Retrenchment ; Finance 


Reports made by 
From Committee on Contingent Expenses 
Extra pay: on resolution to give one month’s, to em- 
ployés of Senate 
McDonald, W. J.: on resolution to pay his legal repre- 
sentative $300 for his “compilation of questions of 
order 


Votes of, on 
Adjournment: motions for 
27, 28, 43, 55, 71, 72, 73, 81, 84, 111, 114, 177 
Committees: motion to indefinitely postpone Mr. Pendle- 
ton’s resolution for appointment of ...-.......----. wae 
resolutions of Mr. Anthony for appointment of ....33, 35 
Executive session: motions for 18, 26, 29, 42, 43, 
44, 54, 63,71, 73, 76, 77, 79, 80, 83, 84, 106, 110, 129, 136, 156, 469 
Officers of Senate: motions to lay on table resolution for 
election of 
Votes paired or absent, on 
Adjournment: motions for 30, 43, 74, 75, 97, 98, 99, 121, 
150, 152, 188, 189, 190, 191, 193, 200, 201, 246, 273, 274, 308, 309, 
311, 342, 366, 405, 406, 408, 409, 413, 414, 430, 439, 440, 441, 454 
Executive session : motions for 30, 67, 68, 75, 97, 
121, 122, 129, 149, 151, 154, 178, 187, 188, 190, 191, 192, 
193, 194, 200, 201, 202, 212, 225, 226, 236, 246, 262, 263, 
273, 287, 288, 310, 311, 328, 335, 342, 364, 365, 366, 376, 
397, 402, 403, 406, 408, 412, 413, 414, 430, 439, 453, 454 
Officers of Senate: motions to lay on table resolution for 
election of 67, 
73, 98, 122, 188, 191, 194, 311, 336, 377, 397, 403, 407, 412, 413 
motion to indefinitely postpone resolution for elec- 


33 


Recess: motions for 


Kansas 
Senators from, attended: John J. Ingalls, Preston B. 


Kellogg, William Pitt (a Senator from Louisiana) 


Appointed on standing committees: Railroads (chair- 
man); Territories ; Improvements of the Mississippi 
River and Tributaries; Commerce 
Remarks by, on 
Executive Departments: resolution calling for informa- 
tion in relation to employés of . ..456, 457, 465, 466, 468, 469 
Louisiana: political and financial condition of 
118-120, 143-148 
Pe IN ONG OE no ono occu cencne scve seus cbee 229-234 
Virginia: debt of. 221, 443, 448-452 
Resolutions offered by 
Executive Departments: directing head of each Depart- 
ment to report names and detailed information in 
relation to clerks and employés in. Passed. See 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS........ccces.---ee 455, 464, 469 
Votes of, on 
Adjournment: motions for .... ................ ..-. ..--26, 27, 
28, 29, 30, 72, 73, 99, 177, 188, 189, 190, 191, 193, 200, 201, 246, 
273, 274, 308, '309, 311, 405, 408, 409, 413, 430, 439, 440, 441, 454 
Committees: motion to indefinitely postpone Mr. Pendle- 
ton’s resolution for appointment of 32 
resolutions of Mr. Anthony for appointment of.. ..33, 35 
Executive session: motions for. . -18, 26, 29, 30, 73, 187, 188, 
190, 191, 192, 193, 194, 200, 201, 202, 225, 226, 236, 328, 453, 469 
Officers of Senate: motions to lay on table resolution for 
election of 188, 191, 194 


33 


Votes paired or absent, on 
Adjournment: ON DOP iikgcs sn5ccdevcssceves 43, 55, 71,74, 
75, 81, 84, 97, 98, 99, 111, 114, 121, 150, 152, 342, 366, 406, "414 
Executive session : motions for 
44, 55, 63, 67, 68, 71, 75, 76, 77.79, 80, 83, 84, 97, 106, 
110, 11, 122, 129, 136, 149, 151, 154, 156, 178, 212, 246, 
262, 263, 273, 287; 288 310, 311, 335, 342, 364, 365, 366, 
376, 397, 402, 403, 406, 408, 412, 413, 414, 430, 439, 454 
Officers of Senate: motions to lay on table resolution for 
election of . os, 
67, 73, 77, 98, 122, 311, 336, 377, 397, “403, 407, “412, 413 
nef to indefinitely postpone resolution for elec- 
tion ° 


eeee tremens s 
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Kentucky 


Senators from, attended: James B. Beck, John 8. Will- 
AORN occa san ssccnsecncaeesueunane mE re a 


Kirkwood, Samuel J. (a Senator from Iowa) 
Attended 


Enit-Goods 


Circular from Treasury Department with decision of Su- 
preme Court defining tariff laws in relation to 
Letter from J. W. Busiel & Co. in relation to tariff on .. 


Lamar, Lucius Q. C. (a Senator from Mississippi) 
Attended 
Appointed on standing committees : Railroads; Judiciary. 
Appointed on select committee on Epidemic Diseases... 


33 
34 


Remarks by, on 


Officers of Senate : resolution for election of 154-159 
Votes of, on 
Adjournment: motions for 
27, 28, 29, 30, 43, 71, 72, 81, 84, 97, 98, 99, 111, 114, 121, 150, 152, 
188, 139, 190, 191, 201, 246, 273, 274, 311, 342, 386, 413, 414, 454 
Committees : motion to indefinitely postpone Mr. Pendle- 
ton’s resolution for appointment of 
resolutions of Mr. Anthony for appointment of -. .33 
Executive session: motions for 18, 26, 29, 30, 
42, 43, 44, 63, 67, 68,71, 76,77,79, 80, 83, 84,97, 106, 
110, 121, 122, 129, 136, 149, 151, 154, 156, 178, 187, 188, 
190, 191, 200, 201, 202, 212, 226, 236, 273, 248, 310, 311, 
335, 342, 364, 365, 366, 397, 412, 413, 414, 453, 454, 469 
Officers of Senate: motions to lay on table resolution for 


election of 
67, 77, 98, 122, 188, 191, 311, 336, 377, 397, ai 
motion to indefinitely postpone resolution for elec- 
340 
Recess: motion for 


Votes paired or absent, on 

Adjournment: motions for ........-....-.---.43, 55, 73, 74, 75, 
177, 193, 200, 308, 309, 405, 406, 408, 409, 430, 439, 440, "441 
Executive session : motions for 55, 73, 75, 192, 193, 
194, 225, 246, 262, 263, 287, 328, 376, 402, 403, 406, "408, 430, 439 

Officers of Senate: motions to lay on table resolution for 
election of 73, 194, 403, 407, 413 
Recess: motions for.........----.. o caxeseene seswedooeee 405 


Land Office 
Resolution instructing Committee on Public Lands to in- 


vestigate business of, and necessity of additional room 
for, offered by Mr. Morgan and passed 461, 470, 471 


Link, John 
Leave for his assignees to withdraw papers: resolution 
offered by Mr. McMillan and passed 452 


Logan, John A. (a Senater from Illinois) 
Attended 
Appointed on standing committees: Military Affairs 
(chairman); Appropriations; Judiciary; Indian Af- 
fairs 33 
Political record of : remarks of himself on. .47, 132, 133, 330-335 
remarks of Mr. Beck on 335 
remarks of Mr. Brown on 
remarks of Mr. Daweson 
remarks of Mr. Hill on 


Remarks by, on 

Beck, Senator James B.: political record of... ....---.152, 153 
Central Pacific Railroad: resolution directing Committee 

on Judiciary to investigate affairs of 
Committees: resolution for appointment of 
Officers of Senate: precedent for electing them at special 

executive session 

resolution for election of 
52-54, 58, 59, 60, 77, 78, 206, 207, 325, 326 

Organization of Senate : right of Vice- President to vote in. 33, 54 
Political record of himself 47, 132, 133, 330-335 
Southern States: political affairs in 169-173 


Resolutions offered by 
Hamilton, Schuyler: 
Passed 
Soldiers’ Home: directing Committee on Military Affairs 
to investigate affairs of. Passed 


leave to withdraw his papers. 





INDEX TO THE PROCEEDINGS. 


Logan—Continued. 
Votes of, on 
Adjournment: motions for 
, 28, 29, 30, 43, 55, 71, 72, 73, 74, 75, 81, 84, 97, 98, 99° 
111, 121, 150, 152, 188, 189, 190, 191, 193, 200, 311, 342) 
366, 405, 406, 408, 409, 413, 414, 430, 439, 440, 441, 454 
Committees: motion to indefinitely postpone Mr. Pendle- 
ton’s resolution for appointment of 32 
resolutions of Mr. Anthony for appointment -— ee = 35 
Executive session : motions for 26, 29, 
30, 42, 43, 44, 54, OD, 67, 68, 71,93, 78, 76, 77,79, 80, 83. 84°97 
106, 110, 121, 122, ‘129, 136, 149, 151, 154, 156, 178, 187, 188, 190, 
191, 192, 193, 194, 200, 212, 225, 226, 310, 311, 328, 335, 342, 364, 
365, 366, 397, 402, 403, 406, 408, 412, 413, 414, 430, 439, 453, 454 
Officers of Senate: motions to lay on table resolution for 
election of 44, 
67, 73, 77, 98, 122, 188, 191, 194, 311, 377, 397, 403, 407, 412, a3 
‘motion to indefinitely postpone resolution for elec- 


Recess: motions for ............ CL eUnd bem aaee mene ees 


Votes paired or absent, on 


Adjournment: motions for 114, 

177, 201, 246, 273, 274, 308, 309, 440, 441 
Executive session: motions for ‘201, 
02, 236, 246, 262, 263, 273, 287, 288, 376, 414, 469 


Officers of Senate: motion to lay on table resolution for 
election of 


Louisiana 


Debt of: remarks of Mr. Jonas on 117, 118, 141-143 
remarks of Mr. Kellogg on 118, 119, 143-146 
Elections and pene affairs in: remarks of Mr. ~~ on. 351 
remarks of Mr. Jonas on 116-119, 140 
remarks of Mr. Kellogg on....114-116, 119, 120, 143-148 
remarks of Mr. Voorhees on 16 
Political outrage in: case of Charles Heath, as stated by 
himself 
remarks of Mr. Dawes on..161, 165-167, 342-345, 373, 387 
remarks of Mr. Jonas on 345, 373, 385-387 
Senators from, attended: Benjamin F’. Jonas, William Pitt 
Kellogg 


Loveless, Thomas 


Leave for his assi 


ees to withdraw papers: resolution 
offered by Mr. 


eMillan and passed 
McDill, James W. (a Senator from Iowa) 


Appointed on standing committees: Territories; Public 
Lands; District of Columbia 

Appointed on select committee to make provision for tak- 
ing the Tenth Census. 


Resolutions offered by 


Biennial Register: that in addition to information re- 
quired by law it hereafter give congressional district 


and date of — of each officer and onarens 
See BIENNIAL REGISTER............---- SWweberwece 455, 458 


Votes of, on 


Adjournment: motions for 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 43, 
55, 71,72, 73,74, 75,81, 84,97, 98, 99, ‘111, 114, 121, 150, 
152, 177, 188, 189, 190, 191, 193, 200, ’201, "246, 273, 274, 
308, 309, 311, 366, 405, 306, 408, 409, 439, 440, 441, 454 
Committees: motion to indefinitely postpone Mr. Pendle- 
ton’s resolution for appointment of ......-........-. 32 
resolutions of Mr. Anthony for appointment of....33, 35 
Executive session : motions for .. .18, 26, 29, 30, 42, 43, 44, 54, 63, 
67, 68, 71, 73, 75, 76, 77, 79, 80, 83, 84, 97, 106, 110, 121, 122, 129, 
136, 149, 151, 154, 156, 178, 187, 188, 190, 191, 192, 193, 194, 200, 
201, 202, 212, 225, 226, 236, 246, 262, 263, 273, 237, 288, 310, 311, 
328, 364, 365, 366, 376, 397, 402, 403, 406, 408, 430, 453, 454, 469 
Officers of Senate: motions to lay on table resolution for 
election of 


67, 73, 77, 98, 122, 188, 191, 194, att, 377, 397, 403, 403 
Recess: motions for 190, 


Votes paired or absent, on 


Adjournment: motions for ...........--..---- 342, 413, 414, 430 

Executive session: motions for 335, 342, 412, 413, 414, 430 
Officers of Senate: motions to lay on table resolution for 

election of ...........-- etinvieneitaGins cnabiestenes 412 418 
motion to indefinitely postpone resolution for elec- 


WME Ga eani paciudsboceebae dvlbs dea dksbaciwecce 


A489 


McDonald, HV. J. 


Resolution to pay his legal representative $300 for his 
‘compilation of questions of order,” offered by Mr. 
Morgan and referred to Committee on Contingent 
Expenses 


McDougall, Charles 


Leave to withdraw his orem resolution offered by Mr. 
Burnside and oe 


McMillan, Samuel J. R. (a Senator from Minnesota) 


Appointed on standing committees: Revision of the Laws 
of the United States (chairman); Commerce; Dis- 
trict of Columbia; Judiciary 


Motions made by 


Printing: to print report of Secretary of War on tests of 
ITOD . 0.00 cows ccccns cecccs cocccs wee we caw eee wnwe wees 


Remarks by, on 


Committees: resolution for appointment of 
Johnson, C. W.: political record of 
Minnesota: debt of 

Mississippi: political affairs in 
Resolutions offered by 


Link, John; David Evens; Thomas Loveless : 
withdraw their papers. Passed 

Tests of iron: directing Secretary of War to communi- 
cate report on. Passed 


Votes of, on 


Adjournment: motions for 26, 27, 28, 
9, 30, 43, 55, 71, 72, 73, 74, 75, 81, 84, 97, 98, 111, 114, 121, 
177, 188, 189, 190, 191, 193, 200, 201, 246, 273, 274, 308, 309, 
311, 342, 366, 405, 406, 408, 409, 413, 414, 430, 439, 440, 441 
Committees: motion to indefinitely postpone Mr. Pendle- 
ton’s resolution for appointment of 
resolutions of Mr. Anthony for appointment of . 
Executive session: motions for ‘ 
42, 43, 44, 54, 63, 67, 68, 71, 73, 75, 76, 77, 79, 80, 83, 84, 
97, 106, 110, 121, 122, 129, "136, 156, i87, 188, 1 190, 191, 
192, 193, 194, 200, 20i, 202, 212, 225, 226, 236, 246, 262; 
263, 273, 287, 288, 310, 311, 328, 335, 342, 364, 365, 366, 
376, 397, 402, 403, 406, 408, 412, 413, 414, 430, 439, 453 
Officers of Senate: motions to lay on table resolution for 
election of 44, 67, 
73, 77, 98, 122, 188, 191, 194, 311, 336, 377, 387, 403, 407, 412, "413 
motion to indefinitely postpone resolution for elec- 


leave to 


Recess: motions for 
Votes paired or absent, on 


Adjournment : motions for 
Executive session: motions for 


McPherson, John R. (a Senator from New away) 
Attended 
Appointed on standing committees: Mamatacsanes ; Naval 
Affairs ; Finance 
Motions made by 
Officers of Senate: to lay on table resolution for election 
f 


Petitions presented by, from 


Garfield Association: relative to Michael Boyton 
Paterson Land League: relative to Michael Boyton 


Remarks by, on 


Committees: resolution for appointment of 
Officers of Senate: resolution for election of 


Petitions relative to M. Boyton 
Votes of, on 


Adjournment: —_ for 26, 27 
30, 97, 98, 99, 111, 114, 121, 150, 152, 188, 189, 
190, OL 193, "200, 201, 273, 274, 311, 342, 439, 440, 44t 
Committees: motion to indefinitely postpone Mr. Pendle- 
ton’s resolution for appointment of 
resolutions of Mr. Anthony for appointment oe 
Executive session: motions for 6,29, 30, ‘97, 
106, 110, 121, 122, 129, 136, 149, 151, 187, 188, 190, 191, 192, 194, 
200, 201, 202, 212, 225, 287, 238, 310, 311, 32s, 335, 439, 453, 469 
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PAGE 





McPherson— Continued. 
Votes of, on 
Officers of Senate : ‘motions to lay on table resolution for 
GE OE noo 5 5655-42 cSue: 98, 122, 188, 191, 194, 311, 336 
motion to indefinitely postpone resolution for elec- 
UN rota Sots 5555 sate sob ec uha sooess aoc teccee 340 
eT Sci 536 cack seks shu sevakbeceap ove ces - 190 


Votes, paired or absent, on 


Adjournment: motions for....43, 55,71, 72, 73, 74, 75, 81, 84, 99, 
150, 177, 246, 308, 309, 366, 405, 406, 408, 409, 413, ‘1 i4, 430, "454 
Executive session : motions for ita thc Chint he eon meee 42, 43, 
, 05, 63, 67, 68, 71, 73, 75, 76, 77, 79, 80, 83, 84, 154, 
156, 178, 193, 226, 236, 246, 262, 263, 273, 342, 364, 365, 
366, 376, 397, 402, 403, 406, 408, 412, 413, 414, 430, 454 

Officers of Senate: motions to lay on table resolution for 
election of .......... 44, 67,73, 77, 377, 397, 403, 407, 412, 413 
405 


Mahone, /Villiam (a Senator from Virginia) 
WORE Win eros Cereals wu sawegns Sdsabess 5 
Appointed on standing committees: Agriculture (chair- 
man); Naval Affairs; Post-Offices and Post-Roads ; 
ne Beg he ig SEETET ELIE RS TET TEE TEC ETE CLEEE 33 
Political position and record of: remarks of himself on.. 22, 
23, 85, 176, 177, 285 


























remarks of Mr. Bayard on................----- 213, 215 
~ I es OR ns occ ncwccecocs cave 264-268 
er 106 
oe ee ee 415-417 
NOE NUE MONEE ON Slice chives cocccs cooecese 81, 82 
remarks of Mr. Cameron, of Pa., on......---...-- 137 
remarks of Mr. Hill, of Ga., on ...-.-. .--- 20-25, 283-286 
remarks of Mr. Hoar EEE et 25, 26, 283, 284 
—— remarks of Mr. Johnston on...........-. 55-63, 178-185 
——- remarks of Mr. Logan on.........-.....--. .----- 24, 25 
—— remarks of Mr. Morgan on ...--.....---..----- 295-297 
ne Ee Fe a 377, 378 








remarks of Mr. Sherman on ........... 218, 219, 237, 238 








remarks of Mr. Vest on .......... ..-----.-..---- 261 
remarks of Mr. Voorhees on ...............---- 176, 177 
Remarks by, on 
Committees: resolution for appointment of.......... 22, 23, 25 
EE INDO «0 ido cad ciebswakecdae success woes 285, 286 
Virginia, debt of: and defining his political position ....85-97 
Voorhees, Senator Daniel W.: criticism of............ 176, 177 
Resolutions offered by 
Marshals: directing Attorney General to furnish reply of 
marshal of Western district.of Virginia to charges 
against administration of his office. Passed........ 430 


Votes of, on 

Adjournment: motions for .......-. -27, 28,30, 43, 55, 81, 84, 97, 
98, 99, 111, 114, 121, 150, 152, 177, 188, 189, 190, 191, 
193, 200, 201, 246, 273, 274, 308, 309, 311, 342, 366, 
405, 406, 408, 409, 413, 414, 430, 439, 440, 441, 454 

Committees: motion to indefinitely postpone Mr. Pendle- 
ton’s resolution for appointment of.........--...--- 32 
resolutions of Mr. Anthony for appointment of.. ..33, 35 
Executive session: motions for... .18, 26, 29, 30, 42, 43, 44, 54, 76, 
77, 79, 80,83, 84, 97, 106, 110, 122, 129, 136, 149, 151, 154, 156, 178, 
187, 188, 190, 191, 192, 193, 194, 200, 201, 202, 212, 225, 226, 236, 
246, 262, 263, 273, 287, 288, 310, 311, 328, 335, 342, 364, 365, 366, 
376, 397, 402, 403, 406, 408, 412, 413, 414, 430, 439, 453, 454, 469 

Officers of Senate: motions to lay on table resolution for 
cede ee ee Te Eee 44, 
77, 98, 122, 188, 191, 194, 311, 336, 377, 397, 403, 407, 412, 413 

motion to indefinitely postpone resolution for elec- 











CN Sede talens notanpeneeds'scetes subenus vses once 340 
NT IIE fe ccs. access sencchensces «escce 190, 405 
Votes paired or absent, on 

Adjournment: motions for .........----. 26, 30, 71, 72, 73, 74, 75 
Executive session: motions for......... 63, 67, 68, 71, 73, 75, 121 

Officers of Senate: motions to lay on table resolution for 
I let Bee nus casks Vemced Dheeee cat 67,73 

Maine 

Elections in: remarks of Mr. Butler on ...............418-421 
remarks of Mr. Hale on......-.........-....-.--- 427, 428 
Senators from, attended: James G. Blaine, Eugene Hale. 1 
William P. Shad chitin bans tlads + pacdiO-cccess - 32 
—— resigned: James G. Blaine...............-.-.---- 5 


Marshals 


Indiana: resolution —— Attorney General to report 
names of U. S. marshals appointed for election in 
October, 1880, in, offered by Mr. Voorhees and passed .20, 28 


INDEX TO THE PROCEEDINGS. 








PAGE 
Marshals—Continued. ? 
Virginia: resolution directing Attorney General to furnish 
copies of reports relating to operations and conduct 
of marshals and officers of U.S. courts in western 

judicial district, offered by Mr. Johnston and passed .. 6 
report of C. C. Lancaster, special agent, transmitted by 


Attorney General and ordered printed. (Ex.Doc.1).. 34 
ee directing Attorney General to furnish copies 
apers from district attorney in relation to Lancas- 
8 report, offered by Mr. Johnston and passed. .... 309 
sepia transmitted by Attorney General, and ordered 
printed. (Ex. Doc. 1, part 2)...................-397, 409 
resolution directing Attorney General to furnish copy of 
answer of marshal to Lancaster’s report, offered by 
Mr. Mahone and passed .........-..-.-.-- akasioe 490 
report transmitted by Attorney General and ordered 
printed. (Ex. Doc. 1, parts 3,4).................454, 459 
Maryland 
Senators 3 attended: Arthur P. Gorman, James B. 
Groome . SAekedes tnaldae bigacsmsepneeteeseee va 1 
Massachusetts 
Crime in: table of statistics in relation to .............. 340 
Elections in: remarks of Mr. Beck on ...............--. 174 


remarks of Mr. Brown on .......- ~ 299, 306, 307, 353, 358 
—— remarks of Mr. Call on .. .242-245, 247-250, 336-339, 370 
remarks of Mr. Dawes on “242-945, 249, 250, 253, 370, 371 
SOUS OT BEC. TRON GBs 6 ooios Ssh Scce bons newoc. 174, 

243-245, 248, 257, 306, 307, 357, 358 
Senators from, attended : Henry L. Dawes ,George F. Hoar. 1 











Maxey, Samuel Bell (a Senator from Texas) 


AGbenGO . sissies wad Wet st See kw ie Fas 5 ibs eds eee See 2 
Appointed on standing committees: Post-Offices and Post- 
Roads; Education and Labor; Military Affairs... ... 33 
Appointed regent of Smithsonian Institution..........- 469 
Motions made by 
EmOORt VO GOmBIOR ° -16F . . 2... oo secs cccene teccce ccce cece 44 


Remarks by, on 
Officers of Senate: resolution for election of........... 
45, 123, 137, 138, 139 


Texas: denying political outrages in.............---. 170, 171 
Votes of, on 
Adjournment: motions for .........-.-...--.---- -- -26, 27, 28, 


29, 30, 43, 55, 71, 81, 84, 97, 98, 99, 111, 114, 121, 150, 152, 177 
Committees: motion to indefinitely postpone Mr. Pendle- 





ton’s resolution for appointment of................- 33 
resolutions of Mr. Anthony for appointment of.. .33, 35 
Executive session: motions for........--------++------.- ‘18, 
26, 29, 30, 42, 43, 44, 54, 63, 67, 68,71, 76, 77, 79, 80, 83, 


84, 97, 106, 110, 121, 122, 129, 136, 14, ISL 154, 156, 178 
Officers of Senate: motions to lay on table resolution for 


CIRO OE anne cnc nccnncdRibdadutdaaee eee 43, 67,77, 938, 122 
Votes paired or absent, on 
Adjournment: motions for ......-...-- -..- --+--+---+-- 72, 73, 


74, 75, 188, 189, 190, 191, 193, 200, 201, 246, 273, 274, 308, 309; 

311, 342, 366 405, 406, 408, 409, 413, 414, 430, 439, 440, 44i, 454 

Executive session : motions for Sa tcd pov E Se pe CUREEN Fences 73, 75, 

187, 188, 190, 191, 192, 193, 194, 200, 201, 202, 212, 225, 226, 236, 

246, 262, 263, 273, 287, 288, 310, 311, 328, 335, 342, 364, 365, 366, 

376, 397, 402, 403, 406, 408, 412, 413, 414, 430, 439, 453, 454, 469 
Officers of Senate: motions to lay on table resolution for 

OUBBAOH OF oo coped os dss ue dedd si daWs <ceedosecccees 

188, 191, 194, 311, 336, 377, 397, 403, 407, 412, iis 
motion to indefinitely postpone resolution for elec- 








Hot OF ssia sei. sad cee ka si sles HUE VIS LEC e Cee vies. 340 
Recess: motions for............. deseouws ee | debe 190, 405 
Memorials. See PETITIONS. 
Mexico 
Treaty with: resolution requesting President to commu- 
nicate documents and correspondence during 1859 to 
1861 relating to negotiations for, offered by Mr. Vest 
O08 DOME ou. .0 es vwwowr wewsenwen wie decide PUbeCLe esas 29 
Michigan 
Senators from, attended: Omar D. Conger, Thomas W. 
BT ons oan sasuke pcnbeidineeas oe an teen eeteneeeeeee ° 1 
Miller, John F. (a Senator from California) 
RUNOE aia 60k avidin 50s ink CASSIE ad oes EIN 1 
Appointed on standing committees: Foreign Relations ; 
Naval Affairs; Mines and Mining ...........-------- 33 
Appointed on select committee on Epidemic Diseases.... 34 
Appointed visitor to Naval Academy......--...----.-.-- 469 


INDEX TO THE PROCEEDINGS. 


Miller—Continued. 
Votes of, on 


Adjournment: motions for 26, 27, 29, 30, 43, 55, 71, 72, 73, 
74, 75, 81, 84, 111, 114, 121, 150, 152, 177, 188, 189, 191, 193, b46, 


273, 305, 309, 405, 406, 408, 409, 413, 414, 430, 439, 440, 44i, 454 


Committees: motion to indefinitely postpone Mr. Pendle- 
ton’s resolution for appointment of 


Executive session: motions for 8, 26, 30, ‘42, 
48, 44, 54, 63, 67, 68,71, 73, 75, 76, 77,79, é0, 83, 84, 106, 
110, 122, 129, 136, 149, 151, 154, 156, 188, 191, oe 194, 
212, 225, 226, 236, 246, 262, 263, 273, 287, 2 


402, 403, 406, 408, 412 » 413, 414, 430, 439, 453, 454, 469 


Officers of Senate: motions to lay on table resolution for 
election of . . 44, 67, 73, 77, 122, 191, 194, 397, 403, 407, 412, bn 
Recess: motion for- 
Votes paired or absent, on 
Adjournment: motions for 28, 
97, 98, 99, 190, 200, 201, 274, 311, 342, 366 
Executive session : motions for 1, Oe, 121, 178, 
187, 190, 192, 200, 201, 202, 310, 311, 328, 335, 342, 364, 365, 366 
Officers of Senate: motions to lay on table resolution for 
election of 8, 188, 311, 336, 377 
motion toindefinitely postpone deste for elec- 
tion of 
Recess: motion for 


Minnesota 


Debt of: remarks of Mr. McMillan on 
remarks of Mr. Vest on 
Senators from, attended: Samuel J. R. McMillan, William 
Windom 
Alonzo J.Edgerton 
resigned: William Windom 


Mississippi 
Debt of: remarks of Mr. George on 
remarks of Mr. Hoar on 
Elections and political affairs in: remarks of Mr. Dawes 


161-167, 342 
remarks of Mr. Frye on 350, 351 
remarks of Mr. George on. ...-....----- 161, 167, 350, 351 
remarks of Mr. McMillan on 163, 164 
Republican Convention in: list of officers of U. 8. civil 
service delegates to 
——— from, attended: James Z. Germ, Lucius Q. C. 


Missouri 


Mitchell, John I. (a Senator from Pennsylvania) 
BNE, coins oxacah conde deccenens someus bGen<seu neae 
Appointed on standing committees: Improvement of the 
Mississippi River and Tributaries (chairman); Pat- 
ents; Pensions 
Appointed on select committee on Nicaraguan Claims .. - 
Remarks by, on 
Officers of Senate: newspaper comments on proceedings 
of Senate in election of 
Votes of, on 
Adjournment: motions for ....26, 27, 28, 30, 43, 71, 72, 74, 75, 81, 
84, 97, 98, 99, 111, 114, 121, 150, 152, 177, 188, 189, 190, 191, 193, 
200, 201, 246, 273, 274, 308, 309, 311, 342, 366, 413, 414, 430, 454 
Committees: motion to indefinitely postpone Mr. Pendle- 
ton’s resolution for appointment of 
resolutions of Mr. Anthony for appointment of. . 
Executive session: motions for 26, 
30, 42, 43, 44, 67, 68, 71, 73, 75, 76, 77, 79, 80, 83, 84, 97, 106, 11 
121, 122, 129, 136, 149, 151, 154, 156, 178, 187, 188, 190, 191, 192, 
193, 194, 200, 201, 202, 212, 226, 236, 263, 273, 287; 288, 310, 311, 
328, 335, 342, 364, 365, 366, 376, 412, 413, 414, 430, 453, 454, 469 
Officers of Senate: motions to lay on table resolution for 
election of 
67, 77, 98, 122, 188, 191, 194, 311, 336, 377, 412, 413 
motion to indefinitely postpone resolution for elec- 


Recess: motion for 
Votes paired or absent, on 
Adjournment: motions for 
55, 73, 74, 405, 406, 408, 409, 439, 440, ii 
Executive session: motions for 
63, 246, 262, 397, 402, 403, 406, 408, 439 
Officers of Senate: motions to lay on table resolution for 


election of .... POE EAE NER = 
Recess: motions for 


wees eoee 


PAGE 


32 
resolutions of Mr. Anthony for ees of cara 35 


Monroe Doctrine. Sce INTER-OCEANIC CANALS. 
Morgan, John T. (a Senator from Alabama) 


Appointed on standing committees : Foreign Relations ; 
Public Lands 
Appointed on select committee to make provision for tak- 
ing the Tenth Census 
Motions made by 
Executive session : for 
Remarks by, on 
Alabama : suffrage in 
Land Office: resolution to investigate condition of ....470, 471 
Officers of Senate: resolution for election of. .. 194-200, 288-298 
Question of order: transacting legislative business in 
special executive session 
Right of petition, and rights of minorities 
Resolutions offered by 
Emperor of Russia: on death of. Passed 
Inter-Oceanic Canals: that U. S. will insist that its con- 
sent is necessary to building and to the rules and 
regulations under which other nations shall use any 
canal across isthmus connecting N. and S.. America. 
Referred to Committee on Foreign Relations 
Land Office: instructing Committee on Public Lands to 
investigate condition of General Land Office and 
necessity of additional room for it. Passed ...461, 470, 471 
McDonald, W. J.: to pay his legal representatives $300 ‘for 
his “ compilation of questions of order.” Passed ..456, 471 
Votes of, on 


Adjournment: motions for ....26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 43, 55, 81, 84, 97, 
98,111, 114, 121, 150, 152, 177, 188, 189, 190, 191, 193, 200, 201; 
246, 273, 274, 308, 309, 311, 342, 366, 405, 406, 408, 409, 413, 430 
Committees : motion to indefinitely postpone Mr. Pendle- 
ton’s resolution for appointment of 
resolutions of Mr. Anthony for ae of... ‘ 
Executive session : motions for 8, 26, 29, 30, “42, 43, 
44, 54, 63, 67, 76, 77, 80, 83, 84, 97, 106, iio, 121, 122, 129, 136, 
149, 151, 156, i78, 187, 188, 190, 191, 192, 193, 194, 200, 201, 202, 
212, 225, 226, 236, 246, 262, 263, 273, 287, 238, 310, 328, 335, 342, 
364, 365, 366, 376, 397, 402, 403, 406, 408, 412, 413, 414, 430, 469 
Officers of Senate: motions to lay on table resolution for 
election of 43, 
67, 77, 98, 122, 188, 191, 194, 311, 336, 377, 397,403, 407, 412, 413 
Recess: motions for . ..-190, 405 
Votes paired or absent, on 
Adjournment: motions for 71, 
2, 73, 74, 75, 98, 99, 414, 439, 440, 441, 454 
Executive session : motions for 68, 
71, 73, 75,79, 154, 311, 439, 453, 454 
Committees : resolution of Mr. Anthony for ‘appointment of. 35 
Officers of Senate: motion to lay on table resolution for 
election of 


motion to indefinitely postpone resolution for elec- 
tion of 


Morrill, Justin S. (a Senator from Vermont) 


73 


Appointed on standing committees: Finance (chairman) ; 
Education and Labor; Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Appointed on select committee to make provision for 
taking the Tenth Census 

Appointed on joint select committee on additional accom- 
modations for Library of Congress 

Remarks by, on 

Clerks of committees: resolution to pay 

Consular fees: resolution directing Secretary of State to 
report on 

Executive Departments: resolution calling for informa- 
tion in relation to employés of 58, 466, 467 

Officers of Senate: resolution for election of 


79, 
377-379, 437 


Question of order: transacting legislative business in 
special executive session 


Votes of, on 


Adjournment: motions for...... .26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 43, 55, 71, 72, 
73, 74, 75, 81, 84, 97, 98, 99, 111, 114, 131, 150, 17, 193, 200, 201, 

246, 273, 274, 342, 366, 405, 408, 409, 414, 430, 439, 440, 441, 454 

Committees : motion to indefinitely postpone Mr. Pen- 
dleton’s resolution for appointment of 

resolutions of Mr. Anthony for appointment of . 

Executive session : motions for 18, 26, 29, 30, 42, 43, 44, sa 
63, 67, 68, 71, 73, 75, 76, 77, 79, 30, 83, 84, 97, 106, 110, 121, 122; 
129, 136, 149, 151, 154, 156, 178, 192, 193, 194, 200, 201, 202, 212, 
225, 226, 236 236, 246, 262, 263, 273, 287, 288, 328, 335, 342, : \ 
366, 376, 397, 402, 403, 408, 412, 413, 414, 430, 439, 453, 454, 469 


36, 40 
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Morrill— Continued. 
Votes of, on 
Officers of Senate: motions to lay on table resolution for 


election of 
67, 73, 77, 98, 122, 194, 336, 377, 397, 403, 412, a3 


- motion to indefinitely postpone resolution for elec- 


Recess: motion for 


Votes paired or absent, on 
Adjournment: motions for 
188, 189, 190, 191, 308, 309, 311, 406, 413 
Executive session: motions for ......-.---.----.--- 187, 
188, 190, 191, 310, 311, 406, 414 
Officers of Senate: motions to lay on table resolution for 
election of 311, 407 
Recess: motions for 190, 405 


Murphy, D. fF. 

Memorial for additional compensation for reporting de- 
bates of special session, presented by Mr. Anthony 
and referred to Committee on Printing 

— to pay him $2,500, reported by Committee and 


National Banks 
Refunding national debt: resolution declaring that their 
opposition to it is injurious and alarming, offered by 
Mr. Voorhees 35, 36 
point of order against receiving resolution, made by 
Mr. Morrill, debated and withdrawn 35, 36, 40 


National Debt. See DEBT oF U. 8. 


Naval Academy 


Visitors to: Mr. Allison excused ................---------- 
Mr. Miller appointed .......... Le sceeese se 


Navy 
Rank in: resolution directing Secretary of Navy to report 
on alterations made in relative rank of graduates 
from naval academy since 1870, offered by Mr. Vance 


Nebraska 
Senators and attended: Alvin Saunders, Charles H. Van 


Nevada 
Senators from, attended: James G. Fair, John P. Jones. . 


New Hampshire 
Elections in : remarks of Mr. Brown on 
remarks of Mr. Rollins on 
oo from, attended: Henry W. Blair, Edward H. 
ins 


Mew Jersey 
Senators from, attended: John R. McPherson, William J. 
Sewell 


New York 
Robertson, W. H.: resolutions of Legislature in favor of 
confirming him as collector of port of New York 
Senators from, attended: Roscoe Conkling, Thomas C. 
Platt 
resigned: Roscoe Conkling, Thomas C. Platt...... 


Worth Carolina 
Debt of: remarks of Mr. Kellogg on . - - 229-234 
remarks of Mr. Mahone on 94 
remarks of Mr. Ransom or...........- . - 231-234 
remarks of Mr. Sherman on 233-234 
remarks of Mr. Vance on 
sass od from, attended: Matt. W. Ransom, Zebulon B. 
ance 


Officers of Senate 


Election of: resolution to proceed to, offered by Mr. 
Dawes 


precedent for electing them at special session . 
extracts from newspapers criticising proceedings 
of Senate on 
Nominations for: resolutions that George C. Gorham be 
elected Secretary; Harrison H. Riddleberger, Ser- 
eant-at-Arms; Charles W. Johnson, Chief Clerk ; 
ames R. Young, Principal Executive Clerk ; and Rev. 
Byron Sunderland, Chaplain ; offered by Mr. Dawes. 41 


2 
459 
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Official Register. See BIENNIAL REGISTER. 


Official Reporter. 

Ohio 
Senators from, attended: George H. Pendleton, John 
BHSPINAN 2. .-scccceececces ceases spweed% sbn¥sccues 


See MURPHY. 


Oregon 


Senators from, attended: La Fayette Grover, James H, 
Slater. 


Osage River 


Resolution directing Secretary of War to transmit report 
of Captain Ernst on survey of, offered by Mr. Cock- 
rell and passed 


Otis and Ferguson 


Leave to withdraw their papers: resolution offered by Mr. 
Frye and passed 


Ottoman Empire 


Capitulations of: report of consular clerk Van Dyck on, 
transmitted by President. (Ex. Doc. 3.).......... 32, 2% 


Pacific Railroads 
Letter from Auditor of Railroad Accounts concerning op- 
eration of ‘ Pacific Railroad sinking fund law” and 
accounts of Union and Central Pacific railroads. See 
also CENTRAL PACIFIC RAILROAD 463 


Papers. See WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 


Pendleton, George H. (a Senator from Ohio) 


Appointed on special committee to notify President... 
Appointed on standing committees: Revision of the Laws 
of the United States; Indian Affairs; Foreign Rela- 


Appointed on select committee to make provision for tak- 
ing the Tenth Census 


Motions made by 
Adjourn: to........5, 29, 32, 55, 73, 80, 191, 273, 405, 408, 409, 454 
Executive session: for 5, 63, 74, 76, 121, 154, 155, 178, 
188, 191, 193, 194, 212, 225, 236, 272, 328, 402, 406, 412, 414, 455 
Officers of Senate: to lay on table resolution for ee : 
a 43, 311 
to indefinitely postpone resolution for 77 
to postpone to next December resolution for 
Recess: for 
Remarks by, on 
Committees: resolution for appointment of 
Officers of Senate: resolution for election of 41, 
42, 122, 275-278, 279 
Report made by 
From committee to wait on President 


Resolutions offered by 
ES RIE SSOP ove ccas suneetsnihcnas vate 
Committee: to appoint committee to notify President 
that quorum assembled 
Committees: for the appointment of 
Thanks to Vice-President. Passed 


Votes of, on 
Adjournment: motions for 26, 
28, 29, 30, 43, 55, 71, 72, 73, 74, 75, 81, 84, 97, 98, 99, 111, 114, 
121, 150, 15 2, 188, 189, 190, 191, 193, "200, 201, 246, 273, 274, 
308, 309, 311, 342, 366, 405, 406, 403, 409, 413, 414, 430, 454 
Committees: motion to ‘indefinitely postpone Mr. Pendle- 
ton’s resolution for appointment of 
resolutions of Mr. Anthony for appointment of. . 
Executive session : motions for 
29, 30, 42, 43, 44, 54, 63, 67,68, 71, 73, 75, 76,77,79, 80.83, 84, 
97, 106, 110, 121, 122, 129, 136, 149, ‘61, 154, 156, 178, 187, 
188, 190, 191, 192, 193, 194, 200, 201, 203, 212, 225, 226, 236, 
246, 262, 263, 273, 287, 288, 310, 311, 328, 335, 342, 364, 365, 
366, 376, 397, 402, 403, 406, 403, 412, 413, 414, 430, 453, 454 
Officers of Senate: motions to lay on table resolution for 
election of 3, 67,73, 
77, 98, 122, 188, 191, 194, 311, 336, 377, 397, 403, 407, 412, 413 
motion to indefivitely postpone resolution for elec- 
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Votes paired or absent, on 
Adjournment: motions for 
Executive session: motions for 
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PAGE 
Pennsylvania 
Officers of Senate: resolutions of Legislature approving 


attitude of republican Senators on election of ...-... 25 
Senators from, attended: James Donald Cameron, John 
TIN 5 Sis ckwncks- cide nhbedaskodusecangetnccee 2 
Suffrage in: remarks of Mr. Call on .....----. ..-------- 250 
Petitions and memorials 
Presentation of: opinion of Vice-President that petitions 
for legislation cannot be received at special session. - 4 
Presented from : 
Garfield Association: case of Michael Boyton....-.. . 192-194, 
211, 212 
Indiana, Irish-American citizens of: case of Michael 
TRONS A biv0 4 bie dinckn Jone nebone Vendor atemeeanns on<n 328 
Paterson Land League: case of Michael Boyton. ...... 328 
Pitcher and Hayford 
Leave to withdraw their papers: resolution offered by 
BE DOGG GE BOING ho occ osewicgs datided ancadccse case ‘461 
Platt, Thomas C. (a Senator from New York) 
NUNN so CH Wa aN AR REREK Sos dip cd die eta wnwaievas 2 


Appointed on standing committees: Enrolled Bills (chair- 
man); Post-Offices and Post-Roads; Transportation 


Routes to the Seaboard; Finance ..............---- 33 
PI BSE vans intact aw ecwn Sane bees Keveiressncneanesss 459 
Votes of, on 


Adjournment: motions for ...-......... 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 43, 55, 
71, 72, 111, 114, 121, 150, 152, 188, 189, 190, 191, 193, 200, 201, 
246, 273, 274, 366, 405, 406, 408, 409, 413, 414, 439, 440, 441, 454 

Committees: motion to indefinitely postpone Mr. Pendle- 
ton’s resolution for appointment of 32 

——- resolutions of Mr. Anthony for appointment of. ..33, 35 

Executive session: motions for 18, 

26, 29, 30, 42, 43, 44, 54, 63, 67, 68, 71, 106, 110, 121, 122, 
129, 136, 149, 151, 187, 188, 190, 191, 192, 193, 194, 200, 201, 
202, 212, 225, 226, 236, 246, 262, 263, 273, 287, 228, 364, 365, 
366, 376, 397, 402, 403, 406, 408, 412, 413, 414, 439, 453, 454 
Officers of Senate: motions to lay on table resolution for 


MNT IE shia dic SS SEA Bea ae Seeds tebe eae 44, 

67, 122, 188, 191, 194, 377, 397, 403, 407, 412, 413 

Pens SENOS BE oS Sos bee eke etemnd es tbadeasuwe 190, 405 
Votes paired or absent, on 

Adjournment : motions for. ...... .....scseees coven cone 73, 


74, 75, 81, 84, 97, 98, 99, 177, 308, 309, 311, 342, 430 

Executive session: motions for 73, 75, 

76, 77, 79, 80, 83, 84, 97, 154, 156, 178, 310, 311, 328, 335, 342, 430 
Officers of Senate: motions to lay on table resolution for 


ee ee ee ee ee 





DUNO Pie Sewana seek Gs Sues dk! ceees 73, 77, 98, 311, 336 
motion toindefinitely postpone resolution for elec- 
WI SRG Se ind Rv ea SeaWsawiee ebSR REC RUNS deeces cits |}=6SMO 
Platt, Orville H. (a Senator from Connecticut) 
WI Chg Vis Muwabe onvatn NOden ss duces bccnaeausen<.<ons 1 


Appointed on standing committees: Patents (chair- 
man); Pensions; Revision of the Laws of the United 
States; Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses 


i MD RON Si ois Sa cdek hed Sieh ees bekwee nkeses 33 
Votes of, on 
Adjournment: motions for... .............00 sceces soscee 26, 27 


? , 

28, 29, 30, 43, 55, 71, 72, 73, 74, 75, 81, 84, 121, 150, 152, 

188, 189, 190, 191, 193, 273, 274, 308, 309, 311, 366, 408 
Committees: motion to indefinitely postpone Mr. Pendle- 

ton’s resolution for appointment of 32 

resolutions of Mr. Anthony for appointment of.. .33, 35 

Executive session : motions for... .18, 26, 29, 30, 42, 43, 44, 54, 63, 

67, 63, 71, 73, 75, 76, 77, 79, 80, 83, 84, 121, 122, 129, 136, 149, 

151, 154, 156, 178, 187, 188, 190, 191, 192, 193, 194, 212, 226, 236, 

273, 287, 288, 310, 311, 328, 335, 364, 365, 366, 376, 397, 406, 408 
Officers of Senate: motions to lay on table resolution for 





WINE acini sda can coakes aefeu cat caadad. dee ea> 44, 

67, 73, 77, 122, 188, 191, 194, 311, 336, 377, 397, 407 

NE, SE Sn ioe chan Snchcccuds pananasegese acne 190 
Votes paired or absent, on 

Adjournment: motions for ............. 97, 98, 99, 111, 114, 177, 

200, 201, 246, 342, 405, 406, 409, 413, 414, 430, 439, 440, 441, 454 

Executive session: motions for...................--.. 97, 106, 


110, 200, 201, 202, 225, 246, 262, 263, 342, 402, 
403, 408, 412, 413, 414, 430, 439, 453, 454, 469 
Officers of Senate: motions to lay on table resolution for 





OS N OE. 65 ii 0 icine bucSteeentiekaweruen 98, 403, 412, 413 
motion to indefinitely postpone resolution for elec- 

rere See e Kan ben. ws dW Gale bweesdbcedilc esse 340 

Recess: motions for...... .........s.see- eve Cee eeeters 405 
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Plumb, Preston B. (a Senator from Kansas) 


Attended 
Appointed on standing committees: Public Lands (chair- 
man); Agriculture ; Appropriations 
Remarks by, on 
Executive Departments: resolution calling for informa- 
tion in relation to employés of 465, 466 


Resolutions offered by 
Committee on Public Lands: to pay expenses of their in- 
vestigation of General Land Office out of contingent 
fund. Passed 
Executive Departments: amendment to Mr. Kellogg’s res- 
olution calling for information in relation to employés 
of. See EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS 
War Department : amendment to’Mr. Ingalls’s resolution 
calling for information relative to appointments in... 


Votes of, on 

Adjournment: motions for..........2.+---.0+----- seria ’ 
28, 29, 30, 43, 55, 193, 200, 273, 274, 309, 439, 441 

Committees: motion to indefinitely postpone Mr. Pendle- 
ton’s resolution for appointment of 32 
resolutions of Mr. Anthony for appointment of.. .33, 35 
Executive session: motions for 18, 
26, 29, 30, 42, 43, 44, 54, 63, 67, 76, 77, 129, 136, 154, 156, 192, 
193, 200, 212, 226, 236, 246, 262, 263, 273, 287, 288, 439, 453, 469 

Officers of Senate: motions to lay on table resolution for 
election of 44,77, 194 


Votes paired or absent, on 
Adjournment: motions for.......27,71, 72, 73,74, 75, 81, 84, 97, 
98, 99, 111, 114, 121, 150, 152, 177, 188, 189, 190, 191, 201, 246, 
308, 311, 342, 366, 405, 406, 408, 409, 413, 414, 430, 440, 441, 454 
Executive session: motions for 68, 71, 
73, 75, 79, 80, 83, 84, 97, 106, 110, 121, 122, 149, 151, 178, 187, 
188, 190, 191, 194, 201, 202, 225, 310, 311, 328, 335, 342, 364, 
365, 366, 376, 397, 402, 403, 406, 408, 412, 413, 414, 430, 454 
Officers of Senate: motions to lay on table resolution for 
O1GOU I DE ia. 5s SU 54 Nie Rees Lc ahiw Wi edoK - 
73, 98, 122, 188, 191, 311, 336, 377; 397, 403, 407, 412, 413 
motion to indefinitely postpone resolution for elec- 
tion of 
Recess: motions for 


471 


468 
76 


see eee eee ees teeeee 


sew eee eee ewe ee eees 





eee eee tem wwe tame ens te eeee 





wt ewe we wees eee eet eee wees eet enemas 


Postmaster-General 
Employés: resolution directing him to report names of 
officers, clerks, and other employés in Post-Office 
Department, with detailed information in relation to 
them, passed. See EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS 
Public Documents: resolution directing him to report list 
of books, documents, etc., published by Post-Office 
Department since 1789, offered by Mr. Cockrell and 
passed 


469 


Potomac River ; 
Resolution instructing Committee on Commerce to inves- 
tigate condition of river front of Washington, offered 


by Mr. Ransom and passed 29, 45 


eee e meee ewww eee tenes 


President of Senate. See VICE-PRESIDENT oF U. 8. 


President of United States. 

Elections of: resolution to appoint select committee on 
mode of electing President and Vice-President, offered 
by Mr. Blaine and laid on table 

resolution directing Committee on Privileges and 
Elections to consider measures needful to ascertain 
and declare result of, offered by Mr. Hoar and passed. 459 
Inauguration ceremonies and inaugural address of Presi- 
dent Garfield 
Messages from: 
Ottoman Empire : transmitting report of consular clerk 
Van Dyck on capitulations of. (Ex. Doc. 3).. ....32, 225 
Boyton, Michael: transmitting report of Secretary of 
State on arrest by Great Britain of. (Ex.Doc.5)... 471 
1 





eee ee eee eee eee re ee 


Proclamation of: convening extraordinary session of Sen- 

ate 
Requests to: : 

resolution requesting him to furnish copies of docu- 

ments and correspondence during 1859 to 1861 relat- 

ing to negotiations with Mexico for a treaty, offered 

by Mr. Vest and passed 


POO OOO SEs eee eee ee eee FREE HEHE THEE HS CEES 


Printing. See PUBLIC DOCUMENTS. 


Privileges of Floor 
Resolution extending them to General W. 8. Hancock, of- 
fered by Mr. Hoar and passed 


eee wen Cee ee eee eee wee 
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Public Buildings Ransom—Continucd. 
Washington: resolution that Committee on Public Build- Votes of, on 
ings and Grounds report a general plan to provide Executive session: motions for ..............-..--2.---- 18, 26, 
public buildings necessary for present and future 29, 30, 42, 43, 44, 54, 63, 67, 68, 71, 73, 7, 79, 80, 83, 84, 106, 110, 
needs of general government in, offered by Mr. 129, 136, 156, 178, 187, 188, 190, 191, 192, 193, 194, 200, 201, 202. 
Davis of Weat Virginia...--..----------+---------- 29 212) 225, 226, 236, 273, 287, 238. 310, 311, 323, 335, 342, 364, 365, 
366, 397, 402, 403, 406, 408, 412, 413, 414, 430, 439, 453, 454, 469 
Public Documents Officers of Senate : motions to lay on table resolution for 
Catalogue of : resolutions directing head of each Execu- ee 43, 
tive Department and Secretary of Senate to report list _ 87, 188, 191, 194, 311, 336, 377, 397, 403, 407, 412, 413 
of books, documents, ete., published by Departments — motion to indefinitely ‘postpone resolution for elec- , 
and Congress since 1789, offered by Mr. Cockrell and tion Of .----. ----e+ eee nee e eee eee cerns cee eee eee: -, 340 
EE die ita: nanbh i enmtereisltemh ities ntenfioes- Al Recess: motions for .....-.--..----- 220+ eee -o0- eeee 190, 405 
Trichingw in Swine: resolution to print 4,300 copies of Votes paired or absent, on 
report of Secretary, of the Treasury on, offered by Mr. z Adjournment: motions for. ....73,74, 75, 97, 98, 99, 121, 150, 152 
Cockrell and referred to Committee on Printing. -.. - 455 Executive session: motions for .... ... -c-c0s «cc ccenee 
reported back and passed...... ..-.-+-.--++--0- s--0-- oo 76,97, 121, 192, 149, 181, 15d, 246, 962, 263, 376, 414 
Officers of Senate: motions to lay on table resolution for 
Pugh, James L. (a Senator from Alabama) DROUIN 65h 5 hn 6 5s BEERS Seas eke dgnee 73,77, 98, 122 
ORIEN secs one bee na pikes s caenep ttn dened eosin snes 1 
Appointed on standing committees : Enrolled Bills; anes Readjusters. See MAHONE; RIDDLEBERGER; VIRGINIA. 
Privileges and Elections ...........-...----..------ 33 
Votes of, on Red Cross. See GENEVA CONVENTION. 
Adjournment: motions for........ Perret 2 ian ae, BO, 


29, 30, 43, 55,71, 72, 73,74, 7, 81, 84, 97, 98, 1il, 114, 121, Refunding. Sce Dest or U.S 
150, 152, 17, 188, 189, 190, 191, 193, 200, ’308, 309, 311, 
366, 405, 406, 408, 409, 413, 414, 430, 439, 440, 441, 454 


Committees: motion to indefinitely postpone Mr. Pendle- mnaiguatiene of Gausaern, 





ton’s resolution for appointment of .........-..-.... 33 Blaine, James G.: Senator from Maine .........-. ecco 5 
resolutions of Mr. Anthony for appointment of....33, 35 Conkling, Roscoe: Senator from New York ......-..--.- 459 
: Salen : 2 Kirkwood, Samuel J.: Senator from Iowa ..... p ciemibma 5 
Executive session: motions for................18, 26, 29, 30, 42, Fe 
. 295 9 30). RF ¢ Platt, Thomas C.: Senator from New York .........-..- 459 
43, 44, 54, 63, 67, 68, 71, 73, 75, 76, 77, 79, 80, 83, 84, 97, 106, Windom, William: : 
110, 121, 122, 129, 136, 149, 151, 154, 156, 178, 187, 188, 190, Windom, William: Senator from Minnesota ...........- 6 


191, 192, 193, 194, 200, 201, 202, 212, 225, 226, 236, 246, 262, 
263, 273, 287, 288, 310, 311, 328, 335, 342, 364, 365, 366, 376, | Rhode Island 
































397, 402, 403, 406, 408, 412, 413, 414, 430, 439, 453, 454, 469 Elections in: remarks of Mr. Beck on............----- 173-176 
Officers of Senate: motions to lay on table resolution for remarks of Mr. Brown on .... .--- occ cane acccee 303 
OTUOR OE 5 onde copia v anne semvmnincn es cess cocens cuvccee 43, remarks of Mr. Burnside on ...........--....---- 175 
67, 77, 98, 122, 188, 191, 194, 311, 336, 377, 397, 403, 407, 412, 413 aaa See al 250, 251 
’ motion to ‘indefinitely postpone resolution for elec- remarks of Mr. Rollins on .... .... -eceee ence ance 175 
tion Of ...--. .2--+ -o- 2 ween ene ween cee e see ene ceeeee 340 Senators from, attended: Henry B. Anthony, Ambrose E. 
oS hon tks kt pedees hasd vebwus sebees seca 405 RI Se LT ee OE ene ee er a 2 
Votes paired or absent, on 
Adjournment: motions for.... .. 74, 98, 99, 201, 246, 273, 274, 342 | Riddleberger, Harrison H. 
Executive session: motion for..........-.-...---+..+--- 75 Debt of Virginia: copy of bill offered by him in Legis- 
Officers of Senate: motion to lay on table resolution for lature of Virginia for its readjustment.............- 61 
lection Of... ... .....---0e ceeeee coos cnn e conn se eens 7 Nomination of: resolution that he be elected Sergeant- 
Recess: motion for... ..... 12-000 -22- nee 2-0 cee ees cone 190 at-Arms of Senate, offered by Mr. Dawes. See OFFI- 
CRS OB PRMEATB a6 ines sesnndidcnsvivcervde ena tunnss 41 
Questions of Order Political position and record of: (See also MAHONE). 
Business: remarks on transacting legislative business in remarks of Mr. Beck on ...... ..+-+- »----+ ------ 43, 83 
special session............2. e+ s-eees 35-40, 409-411, 462 remarks of Mr. Call on......-..----.----s-++++-- 81 
Committees: point of order made by Mr. Conkling, and aoe a Groome on ....-..----+-. setzseze 105 
sustained by Vice-President, that to appoint com- Soe of Mr gohasten OP cess ansoirr re 55-63, 178-185 
mittees otherwise than by ballot a special order must eo San ee oe aeons sonet> -annanahey 8 
first be made or 46th rule suspended..-.......-...--- 7 soto 
decision appealed from, by Mr. Pendleton...........-- 7 | Robertson, JVilliam H. 
appeal debated ...........- pees none cece es conn ee ceneee 7-14 Resolutions of Legislature of New York in favor of his 
point of order and appeal withdrawn ...-.....-...... 14 . confirmation as collector of port of New York ...... 68 
oe a decision 3 Vice-President that rule re- 
ating to, does not apply during special session... ... 211 llins N; : 
Petitions: opinion of Vice-President that petitions for me itwera H. (a Soneter from Now Hampebirs) oi 
legislation cannot be received at special session - -... 4 Attended .- ...-.. +--+ 0+ 0-- 202 wore snnnes saeseesesees 
Vice-President: incidental remarks on his right to vote Appointed on standing committees : Public Buildings and 
to decide questions relating to organization of Grounds (chairman); District of Columbia; Civil 
MeRARCL OE, he Sir eine te SR 33, 436 Service and Retrenchment; Enrolled Bills ; Naval Af- 
OUND iss Soe sic C chew iipaeddtesCdadeedmabebe costes 33 
Ransom, Matt. W. (a Senator from North Carolina) ee ee 9 . ee: “ ot ‘ ~ if wey 34 
AMODD ED «2» son nnne cnnvicsem enncicoccerience savers cecces 2 Appointed a director in Columbia Hospital.............. 469 
Appointed on standing committees : Commerce; Appro- Remarks by, on 
PEADP 22-- avne renner rennns cacnee cnmece sovees onee 33 Elections: use of money in Rhode Island and New Hamp- 
Remarks by, on IR is Sinn bind tnbike dnhabide tour wos 175, 176 
Debt of North Carolina .... ...-.. .........2.22. 2-200 231-234 North Carolina : Gebt of... .... ..kneccapapsdecnsseasens 234-236 
Resolution offered by Resolution offered by 
Washington, D. C.: instructing Committee on Commerce Wetmore, Henry S.: leave to withdraw his papers. 
to investigate condition of river frontof. Passed ..29, 455 DUC oht Shed loud ines ddd cease tae > Saar TSR 5 
Votes of, on Votes of, on 
Adjournment: motions for ..6556 ssc cisccid ccc cece case 26, 27, Adjournment: motions for.... .........5..--0.-.---- 26, 27, 28, 
28, 29, 30, 43, 55, 71, 72, 81, 84, 111, 114, 177, 188, 189, 29, 30, 43, 55, 71, 72 ,73, 74, 7, 81, 84, 97, 98, 99, ill, 
190, 191, 193, 200, 201, 246, 273, 274, 308, 309, 311, 342, 114, 121, 150, 153, 177, 188, 199, 190, 191, 193, 200, 201, 
366, 405, 406, 408, 409, 413, 414, 430, 439, 440, 441, 454 246, 405, 406, 408, 409, 413, 414, 430, 439, 440, 441, 454 
Committees: motion to indetinitely postpone Mr. Pendle- Committees: motion to indefinitely postpone Mr. Pendle- 
ton’s resolution for appointment of.....-..........- 33 ton’s resolution for appointment of.........- .....--- 32 








resolutions of Mr. Anthony for appointment of . ..33, 35 resolutions of Mr. Anthony for appointment of.. ..53, 35 
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Rollins— Continued. 


Votes of, on 


Executive session: motions for 18, 26, 29, 30, 
42, 43, 44, 54, 63, 67, 68, 71, 73, 75, 76, 77, 79, 80, 83, 84, 
97, 106, 110, 121, 122, 129, 136, 151, 154, 156, 178, 187, 
188, 190, 191, 192, 193, 194, 200, 201, 202, 212, 226, 236, 
397, 402, 403, 406, 408, 412, 413, 414, 439, 453, 454, 469 
Officers of Seuate: motions to lay on table resolution for 
election of 44, 67, 73,77, 98, 
122, 188, 191, 194, 311, 336, 377, 397, 403, 407, 412, 413 
Recess: motions for 
Votes paired or absent, on 
Adjournment: motions for... .273, 274, 308, 309, 311, 342, 366, 409 
Executive session: motions for... 149, 225, 246, 262, 
263, 273, 287, 288, 310, 311, 328, 335, 342, 364, 365, 366, 376, 430 
Officers of Senate: motions to lay on table resolution for 
election of 311, 336, 377 
motion to indefinitely postpone resolution for elec- 
tion of 340 


Rules ‘ 

Amendment to: motion to amend Rule 47 to increase Com- 
mittee on Finance to eleven members, offered by Mr. 
Anthony and adopted 

Suspension of: resolution to suspend so much of Rule 72 
as prohibits action on nominations on the day received — 
or reported, offered by Mr. Hawley 


Russia. See ALEXANDER II. 


Salaries 


Resolution authorizing payment of salaries for current 
month on adjournment of special session, offered by 
Mr. Jonas and passed 


Saulsbury, Zi (a Senator from Delaware) 
Attended 
Appointed on standing committees: Engrossed Bills 
(chairman); Privileges and Electigns ; Post-Offices 
and Post-Roads 
Motions made by 
Adjourn: to 


33 


71, 73, 75, 31 


1 
Executive session: for 186 


Remarks by, on 


Committees: resolution for appointment of 30, 31, 34, 64 
Executive Departments: resolution calling for informa- 
tion in relation to employés in 

New England: moral and political condition of 

Officers of Senate: resolution for election of ........-... 71, 
79, 185, 186, 314, 435-439 

Organization of Senate: right of Vice-President to votein. 33 

Personal explanation 


Votes of, on 


Adjournment: motions for 
27, 28, 29, 30, 43, 71, 72, 73, 74, 75, 81, 84, 97, 98, 99, 177, 188, 189, 
190, 191, 193, 200, 246, 309, 311, 342, 366, 430, 439, 440, 441, 454 
Executive session: motions for -..............-.--.---.-18, 26, 
29, 30, 42, 43, 44, 63, 67, 68, 71, 73, 75, 76, 77, 79, 80, 83, 84, 
97, 178, 187, 188, 190, 191, 192, 193, 194, 201, 202, 212, 225, 
226, 236, 310, 311, 328, 342, 365, 366, 414, 430, 439, 453, 469 
Committees: motion to indefinitely postpone Mr. Pendle- 
ton’s resolution for appointment of 33 
——— resolutions of Mr. Anthony for appointment of ....33, 35 
Officers of Senate: motions to lay on table resolution for 
election of 43, 67, 73, 77, 98, 191, 194, 311 
motion to indefinitely postpone resolution for elec- 
tion of 
Recess: motion for 


Votes paired or absent, on 

Adjournment: motions for...... Viet» Jiavas thee shee 55, 99, 111, 
114, 121, 150, 152, 201, 273, 274, 308, 405, 406, 408, 409, 413, 414 
Executive session: motions for 55, 
106, 110, 121, 122, 129, 136, 149, 151, 156, 246, 262, 263, 273, 
287, 288, 335, 376, 397, 402, 403, 406, 408, 412, 413, 414, 454 

Officers of Senate: motions to lay on table resolution for 
election of 122, 188, 336, 377, 397, 403, 407, 412, 413 
SOOM f TOOUORE TOP... occa ceuscccded sn caken b Sikwlich'a Wine & 405 


Saunders, Alvin (a Senator from Nebraska) 


Appointed on standing committees: Territories (chair- 
man) ; Indian Affairs; Railroads......... annearaeess 33 
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Saunders— Continued. 
Remarks by, on 
Central Pacific Railroad: resolution directing Committee 
on Judiciary to investigate affairs of 6 
Officers of Senate: resolution for election of. 
Personal explanation in regard to pair 


Resolutions offered by 


Central Pacific Railroad: to direct Committee on Judi- 
ciary to investigate its affairs and report measures 
necessary to protect interests of U. S. in. Laid on 
table 461, 462-464 

Smith, Thornton: leave to withdraw his papers. Passed. 376 

Votes of, on 

Adjournment: motions for. ..26, 28, 29, 30, 188, 189, 190, 191, 308 

Committees: motion to indefinitely postpone Mr. Pendle- 
ton’s resolution for appointment of 32 

resolutions of Mr. Anthony for appointment of... .33, 35 

Executive session: motions for 18, 

26, 29, 30, 178, 188, 190, 191, 469 

Officers of Senate; motion to lay on table resolution for 

election of 


Votes paired or absent, on 
Adjournment: motions for.27, 43, 55,71, 72, 73, 74, 75, 81, 84, 97,98, 
99, 111, 114, 121, 150, 152, 177, 193, 200, 201, 246, 273, 274, 309, 
311, 342, 366, 405, 406, 408, 409, 413, 414, 430, 439, 440, 441, 454 
Executive session: motions for 42, 43, 44, 55, 63, 67, 
68,71, 73, 75, 76, 77, 79, 80, 83, 84, 97, 106, 110, 121, 122, 129, 136, 
149, 151, 154, 156, 187, 192, 193, 194, 200, 201, 202, 212, 225, 226, 
236, 246, 262, 263, 273, 287, 283, 310, 311, 328, 335, 342, 364, 365, 
366, 376, 397, 402, 403, 406, 408, 412, 413, 414, 430, 439, 453, 454 
Officers of Senate: motion to lay on table resolution for 
election of ........... Sakae AER Can ea Dp he sine 44, 
67, 73, 77, 98, 122, 188, 194, 311, 336, 377, 397, 403, 407, 412, 413 
motion to indefinitely postpone resolution for elec- 
BME sont oids ca tainek? «denne chnadd naxevabvesge saws 
Recess: motion for 


Sawyer, Philetus (a Senator from Wisconsin) 
Attended 
Appointed on standing committees: Post-Offices and Post- 
Roads; Territories; Railroads 
Appointed on select committee to examine the several 
branches of the Civil Service (chairman) 
Votes of, on 
Adjournment: motions for 26, 27, 28, 30, 43, 55, 71, 74,75, 
81, 84, 97, 98, 99, 111, 114, 121, 150, 152, 188, 189, 190, 191, 193, 
200, 201, 246, 308, 309, 405, 406, 409, 413, 414, 430, 439, 440, 441 
Committees: motion to indefinitely postpone Mr. Pendle- 
ton’s resolution for appointment of 32 
resolutions of Mr. Anthony for appointment of ....33, 35 
Executive session: motions for 18, 
26, 29, 30, 42, 43, 44, 54, 63, 67, 68, 71, 75, 76, 77, 79, 80, 83, 
84, 97, 106, 110, 121, 122, 129, 136, 149, 151, 154, 156, 178, 
187, 188, 190, 191, 192, 193, 194, 200, 201, 202, 212, 225, 236, 
246, 262, 263, 402, 403, 406, 412, 413, 414, 430, 439, 453, 469 
Officers of Senate: motions to lay on table resolution for 
election of 412, 413 
Recess: motions for 190, 405 


Votes paired or absent, on 

Adjournment: motions for 30, 
72, 73, 177, 273, 274, 311, 342, 366, 408, 440, 441, 454 
Executive session: motions for....-. sacianeueias 4 obi 73, 226, 273, 
287, 288, 310, 311, 328, 335, 342, 364, 365, 366, 376, 397, 408, 454 

Officers of Senate: motions to lay on table resolution for 
election of 73, 311, 336, 377, 397, 407 

motion to indefinitely postpone resolution for elec- 
tion of 340 


33 


Secretary of Interior 

Employés: resolution directing him to report names of 
officers, clerks, and other employés of Interior De- 
partment, with detailed information in relation to 
them, passed. Sce EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS ; 

Public Documents: resolution directing him to report list 
of books, documents, etc., published by Interior De- 
partment since its organization, offered by Mr. Cock- 
rell and passed ..............- é ce cbas kistiod oneuiceed 


Secretary of Navy 
Employés: resolution directing him to report names of 
con clerks, and other employés in Navy Depart- 
ment, with detailed information in relation to them, 
passed. See EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS 
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Secretary of Navy—Continued. 
Public Documents: resolution directing him to report 
list of books, documents, etc., published by Navy De- 
partment, since 1789, offered by Mr. Cockrell and 


passed ......---- ------ en ne cnr n ne pene teens teen ee ee 
Rank in Navy: resolution directing him to report on 
alterations made in relative rank of graduates from 
Naval Academy since 1870, offered by Mr. Vance and 
DIG sik annie anes eanoby pets ebhRwt pwasinesdeneeewse. 


Secretary of Senate. See also OFFICERS OF SENATE. 


Pablic Documents: resolution directing him to report 
list of books, documents, etc., published by order of 
Congress since 1789, offered by Mr. Cockrell and 
SEE bps eeanaewatinaes suet Un etaeenss Siabesesecce 


Secretary of State 
Communications from 
Boyton, Michael: report on his arrest and imprisonment 


INDEX TO THE PROCEEDINGS. 


PAGE 


41 


263 


by Great Britain. (Ex. Doc. 5)..............:.-. 263, 471 


Ottoman Empire: transmitting report of consular clerk 


Van Dyck on capitulations of. (Ex. Doc. 3)..-..... 32, 225 


Orders to 
Consular fees: resolution directing him to report on, 


offered by Mr. Beck and passed...., ..--.- -.-.---- 469, 470 


Employés: resolution directing him to report names of 
officers, clerks, and other employés of State Depart- 
ment, with detailed information in relation to them, 
passed. See EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS......-...--- 

Geneva Convention: resolution directing him to furnish 
translated copy of Geneva Convention of 1864 regu- 
lating treatment of wounded in war, offered by Mr. 
CRN ON NL 6 cna nk bchsadcwues'e<e esos ectocs co 

Pablic Documents: resolution directing him to report list 
of books, documents, etc., published by State Depart- 
ment since 1789, offered by Mr. Cockrell and passed . 


Secretary of Treasury 
Employés: resolution directing him to report names of 
officers, clerks, and other employés of Treasury De- 
partment, with detailed information in relation to 
them, passed. See EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS. .-..-.- 
Public Documents: resolution directing him to report 
list of books, documents, etc., published by Treasury 
Department since 1789, offered by Mr. Cockrell and 
OIE onc we concer ceswwtepebensbantepeesse sce cces 


Secretary of War 
Communications from 
Tests of Iron: transmitting report on. 


Orders to 
Employés: resolution directing him to report names of 
officers, clerks, and other employés in War Depart- 
ment, with detailed information in relation to them, 








469 


461 


41 


469 


(Ex. Doc. 4)..154, 309 


passed. See EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS .......-.--- 469 

Osage River: resolution directing him to transmit report 
of Captain Ernst on survey of, offered by Mr. Cock- 
et ON 4 ins ecerenerensh kueeeesascaccceses S51 

Public Documents: resolution directing him to report list 
of books, documents, etc., published by War Depart- 
ment since 1789, offered by Mr. Cockrell and passed. 41 

Senate. See also OFFICERS OF SENATE. 

Employés of: resolution to give them one month’s addi- 
tional pay, offered by Mr. Dawes and referred to 
Committee on Contingent Expenses................ 461 

reported back with an amendment ..................- 465 
SRDS iciicli bute’ puede ehhh Gece nanos coon eae 471 

Hour of meeting: order passed fixing at 12 m........... 4 

Organization of: incidental remarks on right of Vice- 
President to vote to decide questions relating to... .33, 436 

Salaries: resolution authorizing payment for current 
month on adjournment of special session, offered by 
SAPs SOURS GRE PONE ois kisinics ccs oredr ei cccosvicccces 471 

Special sessions of: opinion of Vice-President that peti- 
tions for legislation cannot be received at.......... 4 

remarks on transacting legislative business in ....35-40, 

409-411, 462 

——w— precedent for electing officers of Senate at....... 77 
decision of Vice-President that rule relating to 

morning hour does not apply to ........ 0... ..-+ ese 211 


Senators. See DEATHS; RESIGNATIONS. 











Sewell, William J. (a Senator from New Jersey) 


BATE 6 «nic nc dud bebses ss dp ened setese botens scuplawune 2 
Appointed on standing committees: Manufactures; Mili- 
tary Affairs; Railroads ........ 2... .-.- 2002 -. 2. ones 33 
Appointed on select committee on Epidemic Diseases.... 34 
Votes of, on 
Adjournment: motions for .........-.....--...-----..- 26, 27, 
28, 29, 30, 97, 98, 99, 111, 114, 121, 150, 152, 188, 189, 


190, 191, i93, 200, 201, 273, 274, 311, 342, 439, 440, 441 
Committees: motion to indefinitely postpone Mr. Pendle- 
ton’s resolution for appointment of...............-.. 32 
resolutions of Mr. Anthony for appointment of..... 33, 35 
Executive session : motions for. 18, 26,29, 30,97, 106, 110, 121, 122, 
129, 136, 149, 151, 154, 156, 178, 187, 188, 190, 191, 192, 193, 194, 
200, 201, 202, 212, 225, 288, 310, 311, 328, 335, 342, 439, 453, 469 
Officers of Senate: motions to lay on table resolution for 








RIND siccsiacescenones:uase 98, 122, 188, 191, 194, 311, 336 
motion to indefinitely postpone resolution for elec- 
Oia aah chris Subh bdew conan nan enn enc aawsaeree es 340 
NS SE ONE 5.6 nas vcas cwenks woke decetewelaswnen 190 
Votes paired or absent, on 

Adjournment: motions for ...-...... 43, 55,71, 72, 73, 74, 75, 81, 

84, 177, 246, 308, 309, 366, 405, 406, 408, 409, 413, 414, 430, "454 
Executive session: motions for......... 42, 43, 44, 55, 63, 67, 68, 


71, 73, 75, 76, 77, 79, 80, 83, 84, 226, 236, 246, 262, 263, 273, 287; 

364, 365, 366, 376, 397, 402, 4C3, 406, 408, 412, 413, 414, 430, 454 
Officers of Senate: motions to lay on table resolution for 

election of .......... 44, 67,73, 77, 377, 397, 403, 407, 412, 413 
SPUN F SOR 5 bok Sanne éoweneponecbstoensuhechbes 405 


Sharretts, G. H. W. 


Leave to withdraw his papers: resolution offered by Mr. 


Hoar and passed .... ....2. cece cone ne cece ce cecnceee- 5 
Sherman, John (a Senator from Ohio) 
PELs i<. \iiewhs/cckone pebhineessseemeatasesbaccaseacs 2 
Appointed on standing committees: Library (chairman); 
Finance; Rules; Privileges and Elections.......... 
Motions made by 
TUNED MOUNON SCOT: 0k on canmagosss's cathe nese haeneces 469 
Extra pay: to refer to Committee on Contingent Expenses 
resolution to allow Senate employés................ 461 
Inter-Oceanic canals: to postpone Mr. Morgan’s resolution 
declaratory of control of U.S. over................ 462 
Remarks by, on 
Committees: resolution for appointment of............. 9,11 
SPOS EE LTR OR cn wees canned serene sas bus sascce seen 44€ 
Executive Departments : resolution calling for informa- 
tion in relation to employés of .......-... 456, 465, 467, 468 
Inter-Oceanic canals: resolution declaratory of control of 
Ble We ONO nec nensce casedipedenseses boes cee sue sens 462 
Mahone, Senator William : political position of ....... 237, 238 
PR SNS CNS Wiis isan wack dde bas dhs s cect chic 233, 234 
Officers of Senate: resolution for election of............ 203, 


204, 207, 208, 218-223, 379 381, 382-384 
Question of order: transacting legislative business in 


special executive session .......... -..-..s-2.. 2 --e- 36, 40 
Virginia: debt of................---- 220, 221, 443, 446, 450, 451 


Resolutions offered by 


Committee on Library Accommodations: authorizing em- 
ployment of clerk by. Passed ..............-..--.- 


Votes of, on 


Adjournment: motions for..............--....---s--+s- 26, 
27, 28, 29, 43, 71, 72, 81, 84, 97, 98, 99, 111, 114, 121, 150, 152, 
188, 189, '190, 191, 193, 200, 201, 246, 311, 366, 413, 414, 454 
Committees: motion to indefinitely postpone Mr. Pendle- 
ton’s resolution for appointment of.....-....- Ya 
resolutions of Mr. Anthony for appointment of. 
Executive session: motions for.............-.--.---..-- -- 
26, 29,30, 42, 43, 44, 63, 67, 68,71, 76, 77,79, 83, 84, 97, 108 
110, 121, 122, 129, 136, 149, 151, 154, 156, 178, 187, 188, 190, 
191, 192, 193, 194, 200, '201, '202, 212, 225, 226, 236, 310, 311, 
328, 335, 364, 365, 366, 376, 397, 412, 413, 414, 453, 454, 469 
Officers of Senate: motions to lay on table resolution for 
NOONE OE ain s c0cu cep Aspect ene <hedbnes eaketanss 44, 
67, 77, 98, 122, 188, 191, 194, 311, 336, 377, 397, 412, 413 
motion to indefinitely postpone resolution for elec- 








A itis ie btinrs! inn no0s swells Zibe bv sl waderde ches oe 340 
UR SR OD Sida Sekkin hie <ac'a dodo weynes Waansnete 198 
Votes paired or absent, on 
Adjournment: motions for.......2.----..----.¢ 30, 55, 73, 74, 75, 
177, 273, 274, 308, 309, 342, 405, 406, 408, 409, 430, 439, 440, "441 
Executive session: motions for SSS Sino sa kenaeneercase 55, 73, 75, 


80, 246, 262, 263, 273, 287, 288, 342, 402, 403, 406, 408, 430, "439 


Officers of Senate: motions to lay on table resolution for 
GOR ME ink dae Beddoes sudcgs agbaes cae bbeuns 73, 403, od 


Recess: motion for ............«.-- ebubed Géveubeues ues 





State Debts. 





INDEX TO THE PROCEEDINGS. 


Ship Canals. See INTER-OCEANIC CANALS — 
Slater, James H. (a Senator from Oregon) 
RDO Sab ies eae EES BSE Re ks beVE ecb dbsbbbec cee 2 
Appointed on Standing committees: Agriculture; Pen- 
Mimns Indian: AUR 6+ sinc bend edeicesaiesiecssesen. Q 
Motions made by 
PEE TAY nao oe tS a wow nk oc oe aarse hee has sseess esse vase 188 
Votes of, on 
Adjournment: motions for ...--..--..----- 26, 27 29, 30, 43, 


» 28, 
55, 71, 72, 73, 74, 81, 97, 98, 99, 111, 114, 121, 150, 152, 177, 188, 
189, 190, 191, 193, 200, 201, 246, 273, 274, 308, 309, 311, 366, 408 
Committees: motion to indefinitely postpone Mr. Pendle- 
ton’s resolution for appointment of ..--.....---..-.. 33 
resolutions of Mr. Anthony for appointment of... .33, 35 
Executive session: motions for.........-----.----.- 18, 26, 29, 
30, 42, 43, 44, 54, 63, 67, 68, 71, 73, 75, 76, 77, 79, 80, 83, 84, 97, 
106, 110, 121, 122, 129, 136, 149, 151, 154, 156, 178, 187, 188; 190, 
191, 192, 193, 194, 200, 201, 202, 212, 225, 226, 236, 246, 2 2, 263, 
273, 287, 288, 310, 311, 328, 335, 364, 365, 366, 376, 397, 406, 408 
Officers of Senate : motions to lay on table resolution for 
COTO GE <i 0s ois MoFatinp eons ddcoss > cadence sgnace 
67, 77, 98, 122, 188, 191, 194, 311, 336, 377, 397, 407 
I SOR Sr Soin seckds tes an nvecuc sdaces vss 190 


Votes paired or absent, on 
Adjournment: motions for ................-..--. ---..- 
84, 98, 99, 342, 405, 406, 409, 413, 414, 430, 439, 440, 441, aod 
Executive session: motions for....-..-.-.+-«- se--++ s+ 
342, 402, 403, 408, 412, 413, 414, 430, 439, 453, 454, 463 
Officers of Senate: motions to lay on table resolution for 

















CSO OE cicedwescctek ToGolo ute wah duninces 73, 403, 412, 413 
motion to indefinitely postpone resolution for elec- 
NE OR ins ip cenins Sac geb bse bes Wie cph GbeUsdausetewss 340 
EGON. DOANE BOP. 2 a 8 hiss Soe eee SEU OTES cieeeises 405 
Smith, Thornton 
_ Leave to withdraw his papers: resolution offered by Mr. 
PRONG GIME WROENG 556 655 F< 56s. incase beeeceacnse 376 
Smithsonian Institution 
Regents of: Mr. Hill of Colorado and Mr. Maxey ap- 
PEER Kaiediec enn: ewer vadeenacs chansash annoesienns 469 
Soldiers’ Home, Washington, D. C. 
Resolution directing Committee on Military Affairs to in- 
vestigate affairs of, offered by Mr. Logan and passed. 471 
South Carolina 
Debt of: remarks of Mr. Hampton and Mr. Hoar on..... 100 
Elections and political affairs in: remarks of Mr. Butler 
CUE aS. aug hwuiielés tid ceawo deuceceiebus 348, 349, 417 
temerke of MecPrye 00. i... isc. k si ce. icceue 348, 349 
remarks of Mr, Hale ons... 2. 2.25.6 2. cccsiecccc cee 428 
remarks of Mr. Hampton on........... 348, 355, 372, 373 
Financial frauds in: extracts from ex-Governor Chamber- 
SUREPOS, BU se sc See Ut ein ace enlce sdbanniwewe... 429 
Senators from, attended: M. C. Butler, Wade Hampton... 2 


See DEBTS OF STATES. 


Stockings 


Circular from Treasury Department with decision of Su-  . 











preme Court defining tariff laws in relation to ...... 328 
Letter from J. W. Busiel & Co. in relation to tariff on... 329 
Suffrage 

In Connecticut: remarks of Mr. Brown on...-.......---- 303 
DI CEL I, Vin cicac avcuewcondwnsucnie 250 

remarks of Mr. Hawley on...... ........----2 ..- 307 

In Maine: remarks of Mr. Butler on.........-....---. 418-421 
remarks of Mr. Haleon. ..... ..2... -. 0-02 sss. 427, 428 

In Massachusetts: remarks of Mr. Beck lbs wasn ween cies 174 
remarks of Mr. Brown on...-.....- 299, 306, 307, 353, 358 





——— remarks of Mr. Call on.. ...242-245, 247-250, 336-339, 370 
remarks of Mr. Dawes on . "242-245, 249, 250, 253, 370, 371 
remarks Of Mr. Hoar 00. 0.0... cccevecdiensoncs secre 174, 

243-245, 248, 257, 306, 307, 357, 358 
In New Hampshire: remarks of Mr. Brown on......-.-- 303 

















In Pennsylvania: remarks of Mr. Call on.........-..-:- 250 
In Rhode Island: remarks of Mr. Beck on..........-. 173-176 
remarks of Mr. Brown ON .... ...2. cooc ence -- ceccee 30 
remarks of Mr. Burnside on........ 
PORATED OF BAP. OG OM 5 occ s cdc cc cuccsccseeces 


In Vermont : remarks of Mr. Call on 
Statistics comparing proportion of voters to male inhabi- 
tants over twenty-one-years of age in different States. 339 


XII——-32 





A9% 





Sunderland, Rev. Byron T 
Resolution that he be elected Chaplain of Senate, offered 
by Mr. Dawes. See OFFICERS OF SENATE ......--.. 4l 
Teller, Henry M. (a Senator from Colorado) 
ioc See engl do it ld wale oa) pula Hud eae scuses 1 
Appointed on special committee to notify President .... 4 
Appointed on standing committees : Pensions (chairman) ; 
Railroads; Privileges and Elections; Claims.... .... 33 
Appointed on select committee on Epidemic Diseases . 34 
Votes of, on 
Adjournment: motions for...... ....-..---. ..---. ---ee- 


27, 28, 29, 30, 43, 55, 81, 84, 97, 98, 99, 111, 114, ist 
Committees: motion to indefinitely postpone Mr. Pendle- 





ton’s resolution for appointment of-............-.-. 32 
resolutions of Mr. Anthony for appointment of - --.: 33, 35 
Executive session: motions for ..............---.....- - 18, 26, 


29, 30, 42, 43, 44, 54, 63, 76, 77, 80, 83, 97, 121, 122, 136, 178, 246 
Officers of Senate : ‘motions to Tay on table resolution for 
election of 44,77 


Votes paired or absent, on 
Adjournment: motions for ............ 71, 72, 73, 74, 75, 98, 150, 
152, 177, 188, 189, 190, 191, 193, 200, 201, 246, 273, 274, 308, 309, 
311, 342, 366, 405, 406, 408, 409, 413, 414, 430, 439, 440, 441, 454 
Executive session : motions OOP ica sibbctiinseds 67, 68, 71, 
73, 75, 79, 84, 106, 110, 129, 149, 151, 154, 156, 187, 188, 190, 
191, 192, 193, 194, 200, 201, 202; 212, 225, 226, 236, 246, 262, 
263, 273, 287, 238, 310, 311, 328, 335, 342) 364, 365, 366, 376, 
397, 402, 403, 406, 408, 412, 413, 414,430, 439, 453, 454, 469 
Officers of Senate: motions to lay on table resolution for 
CROC NE ii i gi cedin es 05 dns oda kg inks mh aeey Cen ees 
73, 98, 122, 188, 191, 194, 311, 336, 377, 397, 403, 407, die, 413 
motion to indefinitely postpone resolution for elec- 














NOE in iis, Aik Mai aE sR bas can Redes edekcass 340 
SOREL RGR TNE. did) oir akngins sain <igtw sei Gna de: ae4¢ 190, 405 
Tennessee 
Debt of: statement from Census Bureau giving history 
of, and remarks of Mr. Harris on......-..........--- 309 
Senators from, attended: Isham G. Harris, Howell E. 
PORNO Solid 6 May ib ons ent tn as 4 ce ete Nes daw kieee 2 
Texas 
Elections and political affairs in: remarks of Mr. Coke 
OG as dn ele icin tein 04d 8ae eohireres 349, 359-361 
SOMERS. OS DER. BIG OD wi nin is cnn dsigoitis ncce ceecce 349, 350 
remarks of Mr. Logan on.........--.----+----+ 170, 171 
remarks of Mr. Maxey on ............--------- 170, 171 
Schools, railroads, commerce, products, and prosperity of : 
remake Of Mr? Come O02... .2.- sss’ seciesseccce coned 361-363 


Senators from, attended: Richard Coke, Samuel B. Maxey . 2 


Trichine in Swine 
Resolution to print 4,300 Re 0g of report of Secretary of 
Treasury on, offered by Mr. Cockrell and referred to 
Committee on Printing ...... 0.20. .cccc scence sees 

reported back and passe 


Turkey. 


See OTTOMAN EMPIRE. 


Union Pacific Railroad 
Letter from Auditor of Railroad Accounts concerning its 
debt on account of subsidy bonds. See CENTRAL 
PACIBIC RAILROAD .... 222000 coccccscscsee coccee sees 463 


Van Wyck, Charles H. (a Senator from Nebraska) 
BRANDS ESS iiss Set iek ciccar Siecscdntenkcsdinspteiess 2 
Appointed on standing committees: Mines and Mining; 
Improvement of the Mississippi River and Tribu- 
taries; Agriculture; Public Lands 





Votes of, on 
Adjournment: motions for. ...... 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 43, 81, 99, 193 
Committees: motion to indefinitely postpone Mr. Pendle- 
ton’s resolution for appointment of -......---------- 32 
resolutions of Mr. Anthony for appointment of ....33, 35 
Executive session: motions for .....-...------- 18, 26, 29, 30, 42, 


43, 44, 63, 67, 76, 77, 79, 80, 178, 192, 193, 194, 212, 226, 246, "469 
Officers of Senate : motions to lay on table resolution for 


election Of... 2... 2.2. scence ceccee see eescocece 43, 67,77, 194 
Votes paired or absent, on 
ARS motions for. ........00 seeene ---ee- 55, 71, 72, 73, 


4, 75, 84, 97, 98, 99, 111, 114, 121, 150, 159, 177, 188, 
is), 190, 191, 200; 201, 246, 273, 274, 308, 309, 311, 342, 
366, 405, 406, 408, 409, 413, 414, 430, 439, 440, 441, 454 
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CONGRESSIONAL BiCCmep. 


PROCEEDINGS AND DEBATES OF THE FORTY-SEVENTH CONGRESS. 


SPECIAL SESSION OF THE SENATE. 


SENATE. 
MonpDAy, October 10, 1881. 


In pursuance of the proclamation of September 23, 1881, issued by 
President Arthur (James A. Garfield, the late President of the United 
States, having died on the 19th of September, and the powers and 
duties of the office having, in conformity with the Constitution, de- 
volved upon Vice-President Arthur) the Senate convened to-day in 
special session at the Capitol in the city of Washington. 


PRAYER. 


Rev. J. J. BuLLOcK, D.D., Chaplain to the Senate, offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Almighty God, our heavenly Father, in obedience to the call of the 
President of the United States, we have met together this day. We 
meet under circumstances of the greatest solemnity, for since our last 
meeting it has seemed good unto Thee in Thine inscrutable wisdom 
to permit the messenger of death to remove from this world by the 
hand of violence the distinguished head of this nation. 

We mourn also the death of a Senator greatly beloved and honored ; 
and the respected Secretary, and other officers of this body. We 
would bow submissively to Thy will, beseeching Thee to sanctify to 
us these solemn events. Deeply impress upon our minds a sense of 
our mortality, of the shortness and uncertainty of life; and may we 
so live as ever to be ready for our departure when it shall be Thy 
will to call us hence. 

We pray for the bereaved family of the deceased President of these 
United States. Sustain and comfort them in the time of their severe 
affliction. 

Most Gracious God, we offer up our sincere and earnest prayers for 
Thy servant who has been called in Thy providence to succeed to the 
Chief Magistracy of this great people. May he be plenteously endued 
with heavenly grace and wisdom to aid him in the discharge of the 
high trust which has been committed to hishands. Make him a bless- 
ing to the whole country and to the world. 

And now, our Heavenly Father, we invoke Thine especial blessing 
upon the Senate now assembled. Preside over their deliberations, 

: — their councils, and lead them tosuch action as shall redound to 
hy glory and to the best interests of our common country. 

Most Merciful God, we implore Thy grace and the forgiveness of 
all our sins. These and all other blessings we ask in the name of 
Christ, our Divine Redeemer. Amen. 


SENATORS PRESENT. 

The following Senators were present : 

From the State of— 

Alabama—John T. Morgan and James L. Pugh. 
Arkansas—Augustus H. Garland and James D. Walker. 
California—James T. Farley and John F. Miller. 
Colorado—Nathaniel P. Hil and Henry M. Teller. 
Connecticut—Joseph R. Hawley and Orville H. Platt. 
Delaware—Thomas F’. Bayard and Eli Saulsbury. 
Florida— Wilkinson Call and Charles W. Jones. 
Georgia—Joseph E. Brown and Benjamin H. Hill. 
Illinois—David Davis and John A. an. 
Indiana—Benjamin Harrison and Daniel W. Voorhees. 
Jowa—William B, Allison and James W. McDill. 
Kansas—John J. Ingalls and Preston B. Plumb. 
Kentucky—James B, Beck and John 8S. Williams. 
Louisiana—Benjamin F. Jonas and William Pitt Kellogg. 
Maine—William P. Frye and Eugene Hale. 


Maryland—Arthur P. Gorman and James B. Groome. 
Massachusetts—Heury L. Dawes and George F.. Hoar. 
Michigan—Omar D. Conger and Thomas W. Ferry. 
Minnesota—Alonzo J. Edgerton and Samuel J. R. McMillan. 
Mississippi—James Z. George and Lucius Q. C. Lamar. 
Missouri—F rancis M. Cockrell and George G. Vest. 
Nebraska—Alvin Saunders and Charles H. Van Wyck. 
Nevada—John P. Jones. 

New Hampshire—Henry W. Blair and Edward H. Rollins. 
New Jersey—John R. McPherson and William J. Sewell. 
North Carolina—Matt. W. Ransom and Zebulon B. Vance. 
Ohio—George H. Pendleton and John Sherman. . 
Oregon—La Fayette Grover and James H. Slater. 
Pennsylvania—James Donald Cameron and John I. Mitchell. 
Rhode Island—Henry B. Anthony. 

South Carolina—M. C. Butler and Wade Hampton. 
Tennessee—Isham G. Harris and Howell E. Jackson. 
Texas—Richard Coke and Sam. Bell Maxey. 
Vermont—George F. Edmunds and Justin 8. Morrill. 
Virginia—John W. Johnston and William Mahone. 

West Virginia—Johnson N. Camden and Henry G. Davis. 
Wisconsin—Angus Cameron and Philetus Sawyer. 


Mr. HARRIS. I have been requested by a number of Senators on 
both sides of the Chamber to call the Senate to order. If there be no 
objection, I will do so in order that we may proceed with the busi- 
ness for which the Senate is convened. [Ta ing the chair.] The 
Senate will please come to order, and the Chief Clerk will report to 
the Senate the proclamation of the President convening this session 
of the Senate. 

The Chief Clerk (Mr. Francis E. SHOBER) read the following proc- 
lamation : 

By the President of the United States of America. 
A PROCLAMATION. ; 

Whereas objects of interest to the United States require that the Senate should 
be convened at an early day to receive and act upon such communications as may 
be made to it on the part of the Executive: 

Now, therefore, I, Chester A. Arthur, President of the United States, have con- 
sidered it to be my duty to issue this, my proclamation, declaring that an extra- 
ordinary occasion requires the Senate of the United States to convene for the 
transaction of business at the Capitol, in the city of Washington, on Monday, the 
10th of October next, at noon on that day, of which all who shall at that time be 
entitled to act as members of that nody are hereby required to take notice. 

Given under my hand and the seal of the Un’ States, at Washington, the 23d 
day of September, in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and eighty- 
one, and of the Independence of the United States the one hundred and sixth. 

SEAL. ] CHESTER A. ARTHUR. 

y the President : 
JAMES G. BLAINE, Secretary of State. 
ELECTION OF PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE. 


Mr. PENDLETON. Mr. President, I offer the following resolution, 
and ask for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Harris.). The Senator from 
Ohio offers a resolution, for which he asks present consideration. The 
Chief Clerk will report it. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That Tuomas F. Bayarp, a Senator from the State of Delaware, is 
hereby chosen President pro tempore of the Senate. 


Mr. EDMUNDS. Mr. Chairman, I of course do not object to the 
present consideration of that resolution, but under —— circum- 
stances I think it to be a duty, in accordance with the rules of the 
Senate, to present the credentials of Mr. Warner Miller and Mr. E. G. 
Lapham, Senators elected from the State of New York to fill the va- 
cancies occasioned by the resignation of Senator Conkling and Sen- 
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ator Platt, from that State, and also the credentials of Mr. Nelson W. 
Aldrich, of Rhode Island, elected as a Senator by the Legislature of 
that State, in conformity with law, to fill the vacancy occasioned by 
the death of our late associate, Senator Burnside. 

In order that my friend from Ohio [Mr. PENDLETON] and the other 
Senators may not think that this is an inappropriate time to do this 
thing, I beg to read from the rule of the Senate on that subject. It 
is the seventh rule: 

The presentation of the credentials of Senators-elect and other questions of priv- 
— shall always be in order, except during the reading and correction of the Jour- 
nal, while a question of order or a motion to adjourn is pending, or while the Senate 
is dividing ; and all questions and motions arising or made upon the presentation 
of such credentials s be proceeded with until disposed of by the Senate. 

I therefore, sir, send these credentials to the Chair and ask that 
they be read respectively. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there be no objection, the creden- 
tials will be reported to the Senate. The Chair hears no objection, 
and he instructs the Chief Clerk to report the credentials to the Sen- 


ate. 

The Chief Clerk read the credentials of Nelson W. Aldrich, chosen 
by the Legislature of Rhode Island a Senator from that State to fill 
the vacancy caused by the death of Ambrose E. Burnside in the term 
ending March 3, 1887. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. These credentials will lie upon the 
table. The Chief Clerk will new report the credentials of Mr. 
Lapham. 

The Chief Clerk read the credentials of Elbridge G. Lapham, 
chosen by the Legislature of New York a Senator from that State to 
fill the vacancy caused by the resignation of Roscoe Conkling in the 
term ending March 3, 1885. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. These credentials will lie upon the 
table. The Chief Clerk will now report the credentials of Mr. Miller. 

The Chief Clerk. read the credentials of Warner Miller, chosen 
by the Legislature of New York a Senator from that State to fill the 
vacancy caused by the resignation of Thomas C. Platt in the term 
ending March 3, 1887. 

cg PRESIDING OFFICER. The credentials will lie upon the 
table. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. These credentials having been read, and the gen- 
tlemen named therein being now present ready to take the oath of 
office, I move, in accordance with the precedents of the Senate, that 
the oath of office to these Senators be now administered by Hon. 
Henry B. ANTHONY, the oldest member of the Senate in continuous 
service. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Vermont [Mr. Ep- 
MUNDS] moves that the oath of office be administered to the Sena- 
tors-elect by Senator HENry B. ANTHONY, the senior Senator of the 
body. Is the Senate ready for the question ? 

Mr. PENDLETON. I move that the motion of the Senator from 
Vermont do lie upon the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is moved by the Senator from 
Ohio that the motion of the Senator from Vermont lie upon the table. 
Mr. EDMUNDS. On that question I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. PLATT, (when his name was called.) I am paired with the 
Senator from Nevada, [Mr. Farr.] This pair was arranged by my 
friends, who had authority to make it, at a time when it was sup- 
posed it would be inconvenient for me to attend the session of the 
Senate; and I shall recognize and respect the pair. 

The roll-call having been concluded, the result was announced— 
yeas 36, nays 34; as follows: 

YEAS—36. 
Farley, Jackson, Pugh, 
Garland, Johnston, Ransom, 
Jonas, Saulsbury, 
Jones of Florida, Slater, 
ar, Vi 
McPherson, 
Maxey, 

ke, Morgan, . 

Davis of W. Va., i Pendleton, Williams. 
NAYS—34. 


Allison Jones of Nevada, Rollins, 
Anthony, F Kellogg, Saunders, 


Cameron of Pa., MePill, Sewell, 
Cameron of Wis., i MeMillan, Sherman, 
Conger, Hawley, Miller, Teller, 
Davis of Illinois, Hill of Colorado, Mitchell, Van Wyck. 

aWes, Hoar, Morrill, 
Edgerton, Ingalls, Plumb, 

ABSENT—3. 

Fair, Mahone, Platt. 


So the motion to lay on the table was agreed to. 

_Mr. EDMUNDS. Mr. President, I had supposed that some conclu- 
sive and overpowering reason would have been given by my honora- 
ble friend from Ohio for asking a majority of this body to refuse to 
admit the Senators from two States lawfully elected, whose creden- 
tials had been read and against whom no objection had been inter- 
posed, the right to take the oaths of office and to participate in the 
first as well as the later deliberations of this body. None was given, 
and therefore there was no opportunity after the motion to lay upon 
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the table was made for any reasoning or discussion upon such a sub- 
ject, if there could be any possible for man to conceive. 

Now, in order to have the opportunity to again test the sense of the 
Senate and to endeavor to find out what it means upon this subject, 
I move to amend the resolution offered by the Senator from Ohio by 
striking out all after the word “Resolved” therein, and inserting 
what I send to the Chair. I hardly think that will go to the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Vermont will 
please suspend until the Chair inquires if there is objection to the 
present consideration of the resolution of the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I stated that there was none at all. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair hears no objection to the 
present consideration of the resolution, and therefore the amendment 
of the Senator from Vermont will now be reported to the Senate. 

The CureF CLERK. The proposed amendment is to strike out all 
after the word “ Resolved” and to insert: 

That the credentials of Messrs. Warner Miller and Elbridge G. Lapham, Sena- 
tors-elect from the State of New York, and of Nelson W. Aldrich, a Senator from 
the State of Rhode Island and Providence Plantations, elected to fill the vacanc 
— a the death of the late Senator Ambrose E. Burnside, having been read, 
be p on the files of the Senate, and that the oaths prescribed by the Consti- 
tution and laws be administered to said Senators by Mr. HENry B. ANTHONY, the 
senior Senator in service. 

Mr. BAYARD. I ask for the yeas and nays on the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is upon the amend. 
ment offered by the Senator from Vermont, upon which the yeas and 
— have been demanded. 

he yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr.EDMUNDS. Mr. President, I should certainly have expected, 
as I remarked a little while ago, that any member of this body, not 
to say a majority of the members who are now sworn in, would hardly 
fail, when endeavoring to exclude the Senators from sister States from 
Sa in the body, to give some very conclusive reason for it. 

one has been given; it seems that none is proposed to be given ; 
and now I will take the liberty of stating the reason for it, if, as I 
said before, there need be any statement in advance of a reason for it. 

It is true that we have met under extraordinary circumstances oc- 
casioned by events the consequences of which may have put it within 
the legal, technical power of a bare majority of the States condition- 
ally to provide for the presidential succession, when, if their sister 
States were consulted, a different provision might be made—to provide 
for it under circumstances when, in order to make the provision they | 
may desire, it is necessary that other States whose relations to the 
Union and whose right to representation appear in your own records 
now upon your table, and whose chosen representatives stand here 
ready to do their duty, shall be excluded in order that a minority of 
the forces in this Government may accomplish a grave purpose which 
they could not accomplish were the voices of all the States ready tu 
be taken and entitled to be taken consulted. 

I state this proposition, sir, in the simplest possible language, cer- 
tainly without exaggeration and certainly without epithet or unkind 
comment. There is the fact, if the indication we have had by the 
previous vote of the Senate is to be taken as evidence that this course 
is to be persisted in, the same course with equal constitutional and 
legal propriety,—no more, no less,—may be continued for the whole of 
the number of years that each one of the three Senators whose cre- 
dentials have been read is entitled to fill a seat in this body ; and it 
would seem logically that the only ground upon which such a course 
of exclusion could be discontinued would be that there was nothing 
else to be gained by persistence, and that the sovereign States in this 
Union of States, whose equality of voice and representation the Con- 
stitution took pains to declare should never be diminished or excluded 
without their own consent in this body (even by an amendment of the 
Constitution) are to depend upon the political idea of what is expe- 
dient for a temporary majority as to whether they shall have places 
at all, andif they are to have places at all they are not to have them 
until purposes can be accomplished that could not be accomplished 
were their lawful voice heard. 

Is that the case? I only put it interrogatively. Ishovfld not dare 
to suspect that there could be such a case if I had not seen the evi- 
dence of this vote and I have been unable to comprehend upon what 
principle such a vote could have been given. 

Somebody has said—I have seen it stated in the newspapers ; it has 
not been stated here—that the law of Congress requires that the oath 
of office of a Senator-elect should be administered by the President 
of the Senate, either the Vice-President, the constitutional President 
of the Senate, or the President pro tempore acting in his absence, and 
that this law is an exclusive law, by implication forbidding any other 
administration of such an oath, and hence that itis impossible legally 
to admit these gentlemen until there shall be a President pro tempore 
who can fulfill the statute and administer the oath. I must suppose 
(because, as I said, I must disarm myself from suspicion of political 
views) that to be the reason which actuated my honorable friend in 
moving to lay upon the table the resolution that I had the honor to 
offer. . 

I wish to say in the briefest ible manner that if my friend will 
look at the act of 1789 he will see that it was passed by a Senate 
and signed by a President pro tempore of the Senate, not one of whom 
had taken the oath prescribed by the Constitution. I do not speak 
of that as showing that the act is not a valid act; far from it; I 
speak of it as showing that when the just exigency of the case 
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arises, this body as well as every other parliamentary body is enti- 
tled to receive members who otherwise are a part of it, and to act, 
if there be no means of acting otherwise, on the very first question 
as well as the last one that may be presented to the body, without 
taking an oath at all. 

I repeat that for weeks and weeks the first Senate of the fathers, 
who had built the Constitution, did not find it inappropriate to ad- 
mit Senators from all the States and to proceed to business, merely 
from the circumstance that there did not exist an officer who by law 
could administer an oath. My friends on the other side may say, 
“That is this case now; there is no officer who by law can adminis- 
ter the oath.” Are we to be wiser or more critical than the fathers ? 
If there be no officer to administer this oath, are we to say that two 
States—it might be seventeen States or it might be twenty-seven 
States, taking the constitutional term and the accidents of life—are 
to be excluded from any voice respecting the selection of the pre- 
siding officer of this body because the particalar mode that a statute 
8 pointed out cannot be effectuated? I do not think so, Mr. Pres- 
ident. 

There was a time, something like the present —- when a 
great and controiling party in this country possessed members whose 
memories now, though they are gone, have lent a splendor to the 
history, legal as well as political, of this country, who did not feel 
that they were violating the Constitution of the United States by 
doing precisely what I have proposed and now propose here. 

On the 4th of March, 1853, the Senate of the United States met on 
the special call of the President of the United States in what is called 
an executive or senatorial session. There was no President pro tem- 
pore in the chair. There was one at the session before, who undoubt- 
edly might have taken the chair and administered the oath to Sen- 
ators-eiect. For some reason, perhaps of personal delicacy, certainly 
none that I know of that is open to any criticism, he did not. What 
then? Did the Senate, at whose head then as oldest in service stood 
Lewis Cass of Michigan, and whose honorable coadjutors were Mr. 
Badger of North Carolina, Mr. Gwin and Mr. Weller of California, Mr. 
Houston and Mr. Rusk of Texas, Messrs. Dodge and Jones of Iowa, 
Messrs. Mallory and Morton of Florida, Mr. Borland and Mr. Sebas- 
tian of Arkansas, Messrs. Atchison and Geyer of Missouri, Mr. Ham- 
lin of Maine, Mr. Fitzpatrick of Alabama, Stephen A. Douglas of 
Illinois, a name still bright with real democratic fame; that great 
and patriotic soldier James Shields; Messrs. Chase and Wade of 
Ohio, Messrs. Benjamin and Soulé of Louisiana, Mr. Jones of Ten- 
nessee, Messrs. Dawson and Toombs of Georgia, and a long list of 
others from all the Northern and Eastern States whom I might name— 
did they feel that this act of 1789 was to exclude a single man whose 
credentials were presented and regular in form from taking part in 
the election of a President pro tempore of the Senate? Not at all. 
On that occasion, with this statute before their eyes, the Senate 
being called to order as it was on this occasion, with the single ex- 
ception that it was called to order by the oldest Senator in service, 
but called to order as it has been wisely and properly on this occa- 
sion by one of our own number, no matter who— 

On motion by Mr. _—: and by unanimous consent, 

Resolved, That the oath prescribed by the Constitution be administered to the 
new members of the Senate by the Hon. Lewis Cass, the oldest member of the 
Senate— 

I read from the Journal— 

The credentials of the following Senators having been heretofore read,— 

As is now this case— 
the oath prescribed by law was administered to them by the Hon. Lewis Cass, 
and they took their seats in the Senate, namely : 

Mr. Atherton from New Hampshire, Mr. Benjamin from Louisiana, 
Mr. Clayton from Delaware, Mr. Evans from South Carolina, Mr. 
Everett from Massachusetts, Mr. Houston from Texas, Mr. Hunter 
from Virginia, Mr. Jones from Iowa, Mr. Sebastian from Arkansas, 
Mr. Stuart from Michigan, Mr. Thompson from Kentucky, Mr. Thom- 
son from New Jersey, Mr. Toombs from Georgia, Mr. Wright from 
New Jersey, and Mr. Dougias from Illinois. That having been done— 

Mr. Shields submitted the following resolution; which was considered by unan- 
imous consent and agreed to: 

Resolved unanimously, That the Hon. David R. Atchison continue President of 
the Senate pro tempore. 

You will see, therefore, Mr. President, that although it is true that 
often and often when the mere convenience of the moment made it 
more agreeable and when nothing was in question about which Sen- 
ators might be divided Presidents pro tempore have been elected and 
then administered the oath, yet here the Senate of the United States, 
composed of men who at that time, in that period, probably were as 
eminent, as wise, as scrupulously careful of the Constitution as any 
that had preceded them, (it would perhaps not be parliamentary for 
me to say any who have succeeded them,) thought it was their duty, 
before they proceeded to the disposition of the question of the pre- 
siding officer of the Senate, to swear in the new Senators, and to swear 
them in in that way. 

How did they get over the statute? somebody will ask. It is not 
to be supposed that they thought they were violating it, for if they 
were violating a lawful and constitutional statute they were violat- 
ing their own oaths, for they had all sworn that they would support 
the Constitution of the United States, and I take it nobody will dis- 
pute that an oath to support the Constitution of the United States 


binds the conscience of every man who takes it to support every con- 
stitutional law of the United States, which becomes a part of it. They 
thought, and so they acted, that this act of 1789 had received its own 
construction by the very body that passed it, and that was that it 
was that directory provision for the convenient and orderly adminis- 
tration of the Government, which the two Houses of Congress were 
expected to follow, unless the absence of the convenient means of 
following it would put them back upon their own inherent powers. 
I need not tell my honorable friend from Ohio, and I need not read to 
him the authority to show it, that by the ancient constitution of all 
parliamentary bodies the power to administer oaths respecting their 
own proceedings (I limit it to that, of course) is inherent, and part 
of their power and existence asa body. And so on this occasion those 
gentlemen were sworn in. 

Why should not these gentlemen therefore be sworn in now? Do 
you say the statute.forbids it? I deny it. Do you say it is not ac- 
cording to the course of precedent? I deny it, for whenever it has 
been proposed it has always been done. And I do not believe that 
if there were not some question ulterior to this mere one a single 
Senator would lift up his voice to say no to the proposition that these 
gentlemen should be now sworn in, for who would doubt the power 
of the Senate to direct under existing circumstances that any Sen- 
ator, the oldest preferably as a matter of courtesy, should administer 
the oath? Ishould be glad to hear from my learned friend from Ohio, 
who I must suppose has some controlling reason in his own mind, 
what this means. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Vermont to the resolution offered by 
the Senator from Ohio. Is the Senate ready for the question? 

Mr.GARLAND. Mr. Chairman,I will not detain the Senate for any 
length of time in discussing the points presented by the Senator from 
Vermont, for really I think the question is one that is narrowed down 
to avery small ee I will not undertake to make any response 
to the assertion of the Senator from Vermont that ibly there was. 
some ulterior motive on the part of the Senator from Ohio, or any 
other Senator, or all the Senators on this side of the house, in propos- 
ing the proceeding which we now ask to be adopted. Believing as I 
do, and believing as the Senators on this side do, that we are simply 
romsiraere | the law in this case, we have no apologies to make to the 
Senator from Vermont or to any other person or y of persons. If 
we are mistaken in the course that we propose to adopt here, then it 
is a mistake which both we and the country will regret; but I am 
satisfied, for one, after a most painful investigation of this matter 
with a desire to arrive at a proper conclusion, if ever I had a sincere 
desire on any subject, that we propose to follow the law in this case; 
and thatI will proceed to show. 

What, Mr. Chairman, are we here for to-day? What is the purpose 
of convoking this assembly at this time? What was the object of 
the Senate being called together and the only object, so far as the 
country knows and so far as the world knows? It was to place some 
one between this Government and possible anarchy in case of the 
death or the taking away by any other means of the present Presi- 
dent of the United States, and that is the person of a President pro: 
tempore of the Senate to be elected here now. That was the object 
of this meeting, and it is for that purpose that this great concourse 
of people is here to-day, and for no other purpose. © propose, then,. 
at once to discharge the duty that is imposed upon us by the law of 
the land, moved and incited thereto by the proclamation of the Pres- 
ident of the United States. 

The Senate is a continuing body. It has members enough when- 
ever it may meet, in legal contemplation, to transact its business; 
and it is not so much the purpose, it is not so much the intention of 
the calling of the Senate together to provide a mere temporary Presi- 
dent, or President for the time being, as it is to fill up that possible 
gap which there may be in the administration of this Government. 
Hence it is a high duty, it is a great duty, that precedes all others 
in importance, that precedes all others in the law and under the law 
of theland. It precedes the question of the swearing in of a Senator 
in this body ; it precedes all other questions in this country, accord- 
ing to my judgment, and it is a question that has never before been 

resented to this country. It is an anomalous occasion that calls us 

ere. We propose decently and in order and according to law, on 
our interpretation of it, to fill that possible gap at the earliest prac- 
ticable moment that we can. 

Now let us go to the law; and, for one, I never want to be wiser’ 
or more virtuous than the law. I am willing always to stand upon 
that, and if it is a bad law, an inconvenient law, or an unjust one, 
woe to those who have provided it ; our duty is to obey it. The sec- 
ond section of the act of 1789 is: 

That at the first session of Congress after every general election of Representa- 
tives, the oath or affirmation aforesaid shall be administered by any one member 
of the House of Representatives to the Speaker; and by him to all the members 
present, and to the Clerk, previous to entering on any other business ; and to the 
members who shall afterwards appear, previous to taking their seats. The Presi- 
dent of the Senate for the time being shall also administer the said oath or aftirma- 
tion to each Senator who shall hereafter be elected, previous to his taking his 
seat. 

The President of the Senate pro tempore, or “for the time being,” 
is to administer the prescribed oath. No one will contend that the 
Senate would not have power perhaps to displace that by making 
some other provision by unanimous consent. The statute I have 
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ust read is a part of the law of the land carried into the Revised 

tatutes of the United States and recognized and solemnly adopted 
by Rule 63 of the Senate, which is a law to this body. That rule 
declares : 

The oath or affirmation required by the Constitution and prescribed by the act 
of June 1, 1789— | 

What oath? The oath to all these officers, to the members of the 
House and Senators, that oath which the law prescribes shall be ad- 
ministered by the President of the Senate pro tempore— 
shall be taken in open Senate by each Senator before entering upon his duties. 

Thus the Senate has recognized this statute and has prohibited 
positively the taking of the oath anywhere else than in the open Sen- 
ate. There is law enough to suit almost any person, I think. There 
is the statute passed in June, 1789; there is Rule 63 of this body that 
recognizes that statute and makes a further provision as to where 
that oath shall be taken. . 

But is it a matter of fact under the usual parliamentary law, Mr. 
Chairman, that this is obligatory upon us? I suppose nobody will 
controvert the position assumed by the Senator from Vermont that 
this oath can be administered under the arrangement of the body to 
which these gentlemen come. It can be administered by a Senator 
here under a resolution unanimously agreed to—be administered by 
yourself, sir; but is it an inexorable rule ; is it a rule without change; 
is it an unbending rule that this oath must be administered as con- 
tended for by the Senator from Vermont? Let us see what the au- 
thorities on the subject say. Cushing’s Parliamentary Law, pages 
106 and 107, says: 

The three essential parts of an organization are the qualification of the mem- 
‘bers, and the choice of the presiding and recording officers. In some of our legis- 
lative bodies the speaker or president is first chosen, then the members are quali- 
fied, and lastly the clerk or secretary is chosen; in others, the members are first 
qualified, then the clerk elected, and lastly the presiding officer ; and, in others, 
again, the members being first qualified, the election of the speaker or president 
precedes that of clerk. 

Weare left to take either one of these courses under the parliament- 
ary law as we see proper in the order named; but unless we agree on 
all sides to one of them, where are we remitted? We are remitted 
back to the act of 1789. For the convenience of the Senate I admit 
they may by consent adopt a different rule. They may call upon the 
‘senior or the junior member of the body; that has suited the conven- 
ience of the Senate repeatedly ; there is no question about that; but 
that did not fix a law nor could it fix a law in the teeth and face of 
the statuie of 1789 if any Senatorhad objected. That proceeding was 
by unanimous consent, nobody objecting. We frequently, by com- 
mon or unanimous consent, do things here otherwise than is prescribed 
by law or rule, and they go forth as legal. But if those things had 
been questioned by any Senator at the time, they would not have been 
done. In other words, the fact that we do not adhere to the law on 
all occasions is no reason why the law should not be enforced and com- 
plied with when it is invoked. And so I might concede here for the 
present that we may by unanimous consent do otherwise than the law 
requires in our proceedings and for the time make a law for ourselves, 
yet when that law is asked to be enforced by even one Senator it must 
be complied with. Our rules require that a bill shall have three read- 
ings on three separate days; and yet how often do we see a bill read 
twice and referred to a committee in one day because no Senator 
objects? 

In the present anomalous condition of affairs here, we choose to 
stand upon the statute of 1789 in proceeding to the important duty 
of filling up the possible gap between us and anarchy in this Gov- 
ernment. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, it is not the question of an accidental majority ; 
it is not the question of exercising a power which we have by acci- 
dent; that cannot be charged to this side of the House. We saw 
here last spring two honorable Senators on the other side of the 
Chamber voluntarily return their high trust from the State of New 
York to the people who had given it to them. Certainly that was 
not the fault of our side, nor was it instigated by this side. We 
sought to take no advantage of it then; everything moved along in 
its regular course as though this had not occurred. Providence has 
seen fit to strike down an honored and honorable member on the 
other side of this Chamber, one who was beloved by us all, and whose 
loss was sincerely mourned by the country. These are not circum- 
stances that can be charged to this side of the Chamber. We cannot 
be held up before the country as taking advantage of accidental cir- 
cumstances. If these events had been brought about by any action, 
direct or indirect, of this side of the Chamber, I would die in my 
tracks before I would lend my voice to take advantage of them; and 
such I believe is the sentiment of every Senator on this side of the 
Chamber. 

Our position is that as the oath of membership must be adminis- 
tered by a President pro tempore of this body, we must elect that 
officer first, so that there may be some one to swear in the new Sen- 
ators, and this we offer to do. The requirement of the act of 1789 
may by unanimous consent on various occasions to suit the conven- 
ience of Senators have been displaced by administering the oath as 
stated by the Senator from Vermont, [ Mr. enna but we are 
guilty of no shortcoming when we say that we will follow the law 
and the law is the proper exponent of our duty. I am always satis- 
fied as long as I can hold myself and my party friends within the 
portals of the law. 
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Mr. EDMUNDS. Mr. President, the question seems to be reduced, 

then, as it truly should be, to the mere choice of the body. I am 
ratified to have heard my honorable friend from Arkansas [Mr. 

ARLAND ] admit, with the candor that is characteristic of his career, 
that the Senate has a lawful and constitutional right to direct at 
this moment that the oath of office shall be administered to the rep- 
resentatives of these two States, and that they therefore would be 
lawfully and justly entitled to participate in the action of their sister 
States in choosing a provisional President of the United States. I of 
course do not speak technically when I say “ provisional President,” 
but in the common language of men. I think my friend did say, 
however, that these events took place on former occasions by unan- 
imous consent; but I am sure he cannot mean that unanimous con- 
sent can change the binding obligation of a law. Unanimous con- 
sent can change the law of this body, because the unanimous consent 
makes it another law of the body; but a constitutional act of Con- 
gress, I take it, could hardly be changed or dispensed with by the 
unanimous consent of the Senate. 

What I understand him to mean, therefore, is what I stated before, 
what is clearly the law, that it is within the lawful and constitu- 
tional and regular competence of this body now, before it has a Presi- 
dent pro tempore, to do as it did in 1853, when this same law was in 
force and before the election of a President pro tempore, to swear in 
the Senators entitled to seats in order that the voices of their States 
may be heard with their sisters in the selection of a presiding officer 
of this body. To be sure, then, Mr. President, the prize—if we can 
speak of this vacancy as a prize won in the lottery of assassination— 
the prize was not the conditional power in a contingency to admin- 
ister the office of President of the United States; it was the prize of 
honorable mention, the prize of a duty chiefly consisting of drudgery 
and work. That was all. 

Does my honorable friend mean to say that if the voice of the eight 
or ten States whose Senators were then sworn in was to have been 
exercised upon a matter of consequence to their States and to the 
general welfare they would have been excluded? I should have 
supposed that the greater the consequence to follow the first act of 
the Senate in electing a President pro tempore, the greater the im- 
portance and the duty of having every State exert its voice and ex- 
press its opinion upon that question. There is no denying that, And 
therefore it appears to me, in the course this argument has taken, to 
resolve itself into this: that while it is admitted to be perfectly com- 
petent and right for the Senate of the United States to swear these 
gentlemen in now, it will not do it because they having been sworn 
in a question of great importance might be differently decided to 
what it may be if they are not swornin! If that be so, sir,—and I 
regret extremely to be forced by the apparent logic of this situation 
to believe it—where is our fidelity to the Constitution of our common 
country, and to the common equality and right of every State in it? 
If this were to go on, in the change of events in 18°03 it may happen 
that the outgoing Senators will leave here a clear and decided ma- 
jority of one party—I do not mind which—which clear and decided 
majority of one party if the incoming Senators were sworn in would 
be overturned, and it would be largely the other way. If this be a 
right precedent, why will it not be right then for those who hold 
over to hold on and accomplish all the acts of legislation that they 
think are desirable to their ends before they admit their fellow-Sen- 
ators from other States, and so on,and soon? The fact that there 
are only three Senators now in the question does not change it. As I 
said before, it might be thirty-three. Where is your Government 
then, sir? Why, Mexico or the unhappy republics of South America 
would be far preferable to this. The Constitution would be the 
emptiest urn, held in the withered arms of some coming man in this 


‘country, with the sacred ashes of its life torn in the winds of party 


acrimony. I shall not believe it possible, sir, until I see it by a vote 
of this body, that, admitted as it now is that it is lawful to swear 
these men at this time, this body will refuse to do it before it proceeds 
to any other business whatever. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is upon the motion of 
the Senator from Vermont to amend the resolution of the Senator 
from Ohio. Is the Senate ready for the question ? 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The yeas and nays have already 
been ordered. ? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Let the amendment be reported. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be again re- 

orted. 
: The CuieF CLERK. The amendment is to strike out all after the 
word “ Resolved” in the original resolution and insert : 

That the credentials of Messrs.,;Warner Miller and ie G. Lapham, Senatours- 
elect from the State of New York, and of Nelson W. Aldrich, a Senator from the 
State of Rhode Island and Providence Plantations, elected to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of the late Senator Ambrose E. Burnside, having been read, 
be placed on the files of the Senate, and that the oaths prescribed by the Constitu- 
tion and laws be administered to said Senators by Mr. Henry B. ANTHONY, the 
senior Senator in service. . 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on this amendment, 
on which the yeas and nays have been ordered. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. McPHERSON, (when his name was called.) On this question 
I am paired with my colleague, [Mr. SEWELL,] who has been unex- 
pectedly called away. 
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Mr. WALKER, (when his name was called.) On this question I 
am paired with the Senator from Colorado, [Mr. H1Lu.] If he were 
here he would vote “yea,” and I should vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 33, nays 34; as follows: 


YEAS—33. 
Allison, Edmunds, Kellogg, Rollins, 
Anthony, Ferry, Logan, Saunders, 
Blair, Frye, MeDill, Sawyer. 
Cameron of Pa., Hale, MeMillan, Sherman, 
Cameron of Wis., Harrison, Mahone, Teller, 
Conger, Hawley, Miller, Van Wyck. 
Davis of Illinois, Hoar, Mitchell, 
Dawes, Ingalls, Morrill, 
Edgerton, Jones of Nevada, Plumb, 

NAYS—34. 
Bayard, Farley, Jackson, Ransom, 
Beck, Garland, Johnston, Saulsbury, 
Brown, George, Jonas, Slater, 
Butler, Gorman, Jones of Florida, Vance, 
Call, Groome, Lamar, Vest, 
Camden, Grover, Maxey, Voorhees, 
Cockrell, Hampton, Morgan, Williams. 
Coke, Harris, Pendleton, 
Davis of W. Va., Hill of Georgia, Pugh, 

ABSENT—6. 
Fair, McPherson, Sewell, Walker. 
Hill of Colorado, Platt, 


So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Mr. President, I hope I shall now have the hap- 
piness to command the votes of honorable Senators who have voted 
against the proposition that I have just submitted. Nobody, I be- 
lieve, has expressed a disposition to exclude these Senators from every 
deliberation and act of the Senate to which they can be eee ad- 
mitted, and the objection made to the amendment I had the honor to 
offer before was that the present acting majority of this body thought 
79 to follow the law and to have these oaths administered by the 

resident pro tempore of the Senate. As the majority has so thought, 
I am bound to yield my acquiescence to that course ; and in order to 
accomplish that purpose and at the same time not to stifle the voice 
of these two States in our deliberations, I move to amend the resolu- 
tion now pending by adding at the end of it the words “for this 
day ;” so that it will read: 

That Tuomas F’. BaYarD, a Senator from the State of Delaware, is hereby chosen 
President pro tempore of the Senate for this day. 

That, Mr. President, will fulfill the most extreme Mosaical view of 
the law. We come up to the statute; we embrace it, and if our ob- 
ject be to follow the law we follow it, and if we have left any rev- 
erence for the Constitution in allowing every State lawfully here by 
its members to speak, we can follow the Constitution too. 

My learned and honorable friends might think, perhaps, that this 
is a novel motion, aud that as the Constitution says that the Senate 
may elect a President pro tempore, he must be elected a President pro 
tempore simply and purely, neither more nor less, without any limit 
to the duration of his career other than the will of the Senate. If 
any man’s mind should be discomposed upon such a question, I beg 
leave to refer to another notable and honorable precedent of a demo- 
cratic majority of the Senate of the United States in the year 1854. 
When the Senate met on the 4th day of December of that year there 
were two Senators-elect who had not been sworn in. That makes it 
different from this case, because there are three here. I mention that 
so that anybody who wishes to make a point of it may have the ad- 
vantage of it. The Senate having been called to order and the fact 
that the President pro tempore of the Senate was not present having 
been communicated— 

On motion by Mr. Hunter, and by unanimous consent, 
enti” That the Hon. Lewis Cass be President of the Senate pro tempore for 

On ation by Mr. Broadhead, 

Ordered, That the Secretary inform the House of Representatives, &c. 35 
* That being done, then— 


Mr. Foot presented the credentials of Hon. Lawrence Brainerd, chosen a Senator 
by the General Assembly of the State of Vermont to fill the vacancy occasione by 
the death of Hon. William Upham; which were read, and the oath prescribed by 
law was administered to Mr. feeinerd, and he took his seat in the Senate. 


And I think there was another Senator sworn in, but I will not 
take the trouble to look; I said two a moment ago, but that is of no 
consequence. And I believe, Mr. President, that only a session or 
two ago, while the late Senator from Ohio, Mr. Thurman, was occu- 
pying the office of President pro tempore of this body and was unable 
to be present on one occasion and, therefore, his office legally would 
fall and a new presiding officer would be elected, it was moved that 
Hon. Mr. Eaton (if I recollect the Senator aright) be made President 
pro tempore for that day, and that was done. Teieet I need not take 
time, I think, to discuss a proposition so plain. 

I repeat, we can have a President pro tempore for this day and for 
this occasion. We can follow the law and call or rather admit to 
their just seats in the deliberations of this body the representatives 
of two States, and then proceed to-morrow to determine who shall 
be President pro tempore for that day or any other. Unless, I repeat, 
we desire to prevent those States from taking part in an important 
act belonging to this body we can permit them to exert their lawful 
tights conformably to the Constitution, conformably to the letter of 
the law which my learned friend from Arkansas desires to follow, con- 
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formably to the gracious precedents of democratic Senates. Will we 
do it? Let us see. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment. 
—— by the Senator from Vermont. 

. BECK. Mr. President, I desire to say that the law of 1789 and 
the rules of this Senate require that a President pro tempore be elected 
by the Senate prior to the swearing in of new members, and that pt 
oath shall be administered by him to them in the open Senate. That 
it is proposed to do; no more, no less. 

Why the President pro tempore should be elected for this day and 
then have another election again, when the occupancy of the chair 
by the President pro tempore of the Senate is always in the power of the 
Senate and in the power of amajority of the Senate,I am not quite able 
to comprehend. I am always afraid of mischief from modifying res- 
olutions of this character. I have seen very modest words accom- 
plish great results when they were said to be very innocent at the 
time they were inserted. I remember the ‘‘if any” of the Electoral 
Commission law that cut a tremendous figure in that great fraud 
and deprived several States of their rights in that electoral count 
within a very recent period. When we stand by the law as it is, and 
leave the whole question hereafter in the power of the majority of 
the Senate, there can be no wrong done to anybody. As was well 
suggested by the Senator from Arkansas, if the present President of 
the United States, then the President of the Senate, at the last ses- 
sion of this body had followed the precedents which had been usual 
and almost universal before, and allowed this Senate to elect a Pres- 
ident pro tempore, there would have been no necessity for his con- 
vening us in session now. When the Senators from New York saw 
fit to resign, I sup he did not vacate his seat and give the Senate 
a chance to elect its own President pro tempore for some reason satis- 
rte to himself and to his party friends, and hence we are called 

ether. 

ow we propose to stand by the law and by that alone, and not to 
accept any modification such as is now proposed. Nobody denies 
that unanimous consent can do almost anything here. The simple 
thing is that we do not propose to give unanimous consent to any 
proposition except to carry out the law of the land. Men can be 
sworn in otherwise ; unanimous consent can do nearly anything in 
the Senate ; and we are taunted with seeking to do indecent things 
because we do not give unanimous consent to propositions made in 
contravention of the law of the land. 

That is all there is of the case, and I think this side of the Cham- 
ber do not propose to give unanimous consent to anything, except in 
an orderly way to execute the law as it stands upon the statute-book. 
If that law is a bad one, change it. 

I ask for the yeas and nays on the amendment now offered. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. GARLAND. Mr. Chairman, one word. According to my ver- 
sion of the law, while the Senate has the power to do what the Sen- 
ator from Vermont suggests in his amendment, it is entirely unneces- 
sary to do so because the tenure of office of the President pro tempore 
has been distinctly defined by a resolution of this body which | be- 
lieve now receives the approbation of every person—a resolution 
adopted January 12, 1876, in these words : 

a = That the office of President pro tempore is held at the pleasure of the 
enate. 

So that after Mr. BAYARD shall have been elected President of the 
Senate pro tempore a majority may any day elect somebody else sd that 
he can return thanks and retire. That is already the tenure of office, 
as everybody understands, and it would be just exactly like incor- 
porating this construction in the resolution expecting the Senator 
from Delaware to follow it up by saying that he holds his office at 
the pleasure of the Senate. That is the legal interpretation of the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Vermont, so that it calls upon 
us to do an entirely unnecessary thing. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Mr. President, I beg to assure my distinguished 
friend from Kentucky that no gentleman on this side has asked unani- 
mous consent todoanything. We have so far, those of us who merely 
by grace apparently continue to occupy seats—for the majority of this 
body might if it found sufficient motive for it (I do not know how 
great and extensive that motive would be) could by a simple resolu- 
tion declare that our credentials were invalid and out we should go; 
that does not appear to have been thought necessary yet,—we have 
not asked unanimous consent for anything. But we who, by grace, 
or law, or whatever, are yet entitled to represent our States in this 
body, are endeavoring to understand, and are endeavoring, I confess, 
to have the people of the United States understand, upon what ground 
it is that two States whose relations to the Union and to this body are 
unquestioned, that three Senators whose credentials are unassailed, 
now on your table and standing here ready to be sworn, shall not be. 
That is what we intend shall be understood, and in doing that we ask 
noconsent. We follow the law, we follow democratic precedent, which 
down to this time whenever it has been desired either for convenience 
or for right has sworn in Senators of both parties before it proceeded 
to the election of an indefinite President pro tempore. If it be thought 








that some patriotic impulse inspires you to reverse that and to accom- 
plish what you know cannot be accomplished without the exclusion 
of these States, do it. 

There is an ancient saying that has proved true forever that they 
who take the sword will perish by it; and I think if we believe at 
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all in free institutions with orderly government, (and I do,) that they 
who by methods and by will achieve advantages by the exclusion of 
their equals from the conference out of which they are to come will 
reap bitter fruit in the end. 

I think that whatever fruit is gained from that will be ashes of the 
bitterest description. But that is for the future. For the present it 
is our mission to appeal to you Senators by the agen eee of your own 
party, by the conduct of your own honorable predecessors, by the 
spirit and the letter of the Constitution, in this way that does com- 
= with the law in every particular, letter and spirit, to give your 
sister States the right that you are to exercise yourselves of choosing 
the presiding officer of this body. 

My learned friend from Arkansas says, “ Why, you can turn him 
out to-morrow.” True; but why do we shut our eyes, when the eyes 
of all the world are open elsewhere, to the fact that apparently, prob- 
ably it may be, you are to achieve this thing and put it out of the 
power of these Senators whom you deny a voice now to overturn your 
resolution? That is what it is. It is somewhat bare, therefore, of 
reason to say, “‘ Exclude these gentlemen now because having come 
in they can participate in the rectification of the error, if it be an 
error that we are now to commit by electing the wrong gentleman 
President of the Senate.” No, Mr. President, it stands upon that 
deeper, broader ground that if by any possible expedient of this body 
it can be avoided, no State, great or small, is to be excluded from 
the first as well as the last act that this body is to do, whether it be 
trifling or whether it be important, for among equals all are equal, 
and if the voice of equals is to be heard the voice of all the equals is to 
be heard at the same time if it can be done consistently with law. 
You admit. that it can be done consistently with law; you admit 
that this present proposition follows the very statute upon which 
you stand. Why will you notdo it? Do you think that Lewis Cass 
and James Shields and David R. Atchison and that great array of 
names appearing in the Journal of 1854 committed a mistake when 
they provided that there should be a President pro tempore for one 
day in order that the new Senators to come in (as I must suppose) 
should be sworn and then participate on the next day in the choice 
of a President pro tempore to hold indefinitely at the will of the Sen- 
ate? Do you think that they mistook the meaning of the Constitu- 
tion and that just regard for the rights of their equals to speak as 
well as they? It may be that you do. I must suppose that you 
think so, and that the shades of Cass and Shields and all the others 
are roaming uneasily in whatever departed good land they may be, 
as they now hear, as we may hope, our deliberations, at the mistake 
they had committed which their wiser children are about to avoid. 
There used to be an old phrase, Mr. President, 

O Shame, where is thy blush ? 

but I believe that, like the methods of the fathers, like the practice 
of Cass and his associates, has gone by, and our modern shame, if 
such a thing exist, has lost her blush and that it has come to be a 
fixed purpose of any temporary and accidental power in this body 
growing out of the constant changes of Senators by expiration of 
terms or death or resignation to exclude their fellows and their 
equals until they can grasp something that if their fellows and 
equals were present they could not grasp. Well, as I say, sir, the 
future will rectify it if it be done. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President, notwithstanding the great misfor- 
tunes that have befallen the Senate and the country, we still have 
something left upon which to congratulate ourselves; and that is 
the exhibition in the Senate this morning of the fact that the Sen- 
ator from Vermont, after having by his vote and voice frequently 
participated in excluding sovereign States from a voice in this Sen- 
ate, has at last come to the conclusion that they must be admitted 
whenever the credentials of Senators are presented, without investi- 
gation and without inquiry even on the part of the Senate or of Sen- 
ators. The country is evidently progressing towards a better condi- 
tion, towards a state of relief from that very stringent rule which 
kas been applied so frequently to niembers of the Senate on this side 
of the Chamber by which they were compelled, though having full 
and lawful credentials, to stand xnocking at the door of the Senate 
for days and woeks and months and years, barred out by the vote of 
the Senator merely because he desired to have inquiry made before 
our credentials were permitted to have their full legal weight in this 
body. The examples stand around me so thick to-day of the injus- 
tice inflicted upon States of the American Union by this course of 
procedure, that it would seem almost unnecessary that I should men- 
tion the names of States that have been deprived of their suffrage 
in this body. 

Here is the State of South Carolina that was kept out for months 
and years. The State of Louisiana was disbarred her right to come 
into the Senate of the United States upon proper and lawful creden- 
tials. The State of. Mississippi was compelled to siund here when 
the honorable Senator who now occupies the seat in my rear [Mr. 
LAMAR] brought lawful credentials from a lawful Legislature, pre- 
sented them to this body, and without reasonable excuse he was de- 
layed in his admission for two days. The State of Alabama in the 
person of the Senator who now addresses the body was in like man- 
ner excluded. And never did the Senator from Vermont rise vpon 
the floor to demand that these Senators should have their right to a 
voice and their “ suffrage” according to the language of the Consti- 
tution in this body. 


Pending these exclusions from the Senate the gravest matters of 
public interest were enacted by this body; you entered into legisla- 
tive sessions ; you pursued the even tenor of your way in imposing 
laws upon our States to which the people were bound to yield obedi- 
ence, and yet you silenced the suffrage of Alabama and Mississippi 
and South Carolina and Louisiana in this body without remorse and 
without the slightest appearance of sympathy or of feeling. You 
entered into executive session and confirmed nominations, often of men 
who exercised the functions of their offices within these several States, 
and yet no voice was raised even to intimate that these States were 
the equals of other States in this Union and should be admitted to 
their suffrage in this body. Now there appears to be a purpose suf- 
ficiently urgent to animate the honorable Senator from Vermont to 
a very earnest advocacy of the doctrine we then contended for, and 
which we yet admit to be just and true. Not content, however, with 
an urgent and vehement presentation of this doctrine, the honorable 
Senator from Vermont even taunts this side of the Chamber because 
we are not willing to abdicate a solemn and sworn duty to obey the 
laws and Constitution of this country in the organization of this 
august body. There seems to bein the contemplation of the Senator 
some great crime which we are about to perpetrate, because we fol- 
low the mandate of the laws. 

Let us inquire, Mr. Chairman—suppose it had turned out that the 
Senate of the United States had by the Constitution the duty de- 
volved upon it in last February of the election of a Vice-President 
of the United States, in case the electoral college had failed to make 
a choice, who would become President of the United States in the 
event of no election by the House. At the time of the count of the 
electoral votes there was a majority I believe of seven democrats in 
this body. Suppose that this duty had been devolved upon the Sen- 
ate when we had seven majority, would any man have expected the 
democratic party in this body to have elected a republican to that 
office? Why surely the world would have considered that we had 
abdicated the most solemn duty that rested upon us with reference 
to our relations to the States and people that sent us to this body. 
Precisely in that very light does the question stand to-day. Here we 
are by law, and not by our act, placed in a majority of this body, and 
is it expected of us that, representing the States that sent us here, 
we shall do otherwise than we would have done last February when 
our majority was seven members in this body? The parallel is so 
plain in reference to the obligations of our duty that it seems to be 
impossible to disregard the conclusions to which it leads. 

A State of this Union by the act of both its Senators retired from 
this body during the last called session. That State, so far as the 
Senators could affect its relations to the Senate of the United States, 
seceded from this body. They were not provoked to that by any con- 
duct on the part of the democrats in the Senate. It was their own 
act of voluntary imprudence or impropriety. We had then no re- 
sponsibility resting upon us, and we have none now, for the with- 
drawal of the State of New York from this body. 

Then it was our right and it was our duty, if the opportunity had 
been allowed us, to have selected a President pro tempore of the Sen- 
ate who, according to all the laws and rules governing in such cases, 
would have entered on the duties and functions of his office. without 
the necessity of this second called session of the Senate. What has 
made it necessary that the President of the United States should 
assemble this Senate to-day in extraordinary session? Nothing but 
the fact that that same gentleman while occupying the office of Vice- 
President and presiding in the Senate chose not to follow the almost 
unbroken traditions of this body in withdrawing from it and allowing 
a President pro tempore to be elected. He was sustained in that course 
of conduct, doubtless, by his party. Then it was apprehended, I dare 
say, as it is now, that we would elect a distinguished and worthy 
democrat to fill that office, and we would have voted on that occasion 
to elect a democrat, and would have been bound in honor as demo- 
crats to have done so, as was conceded virtually by the fact that the 
Vice-President declined to yield the chair according to the custom 
and allow us to elect. So to-day finding ourselves here with a major- 
ity capable of electing a President of the Senate, it seems to me to be 
an interference in the freedom of our will for Senators on the other 
side to demand that we should yield the power which they have thus 
placed in our hands and allow them to elect a republican President 
of the Senate. : 

That is the situation now, so far as the facts are concerned. This 
body met here this morning, and is now in session in what capacity ? 
Not as an organized Senate ; I scarcely know how to designate it, but 
perhaps the idea of a grand committee is the most appropriate with 
which to signify or to express the view that I entertain of the present 
condition of this body. Convoked by the President of the United 
States, Senators met here, and by unanimous consent the honorable 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Harris] called the body to order; he 
now occupies the chair, and we are proceeding with the necessary 
legal steps to organize a legal, constitutional Senate. The Senators 
are here ; motions and resolutions are pending, and we are discussin 
them under this consent with the view to the organization of a lawful, 
constitutional Senate. We could not at this moment of time, for 
instance, send a message to the President of the United States that 
the Senate is organized and ready to receive from him any communi- 
cation he might choose to send to us, the reason being that we are not 
yet a Senate. Then comes the law of the land, enacted in the very 
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beginning ef the Government, which prescribes that the President of 
the Senate shall administer the oath of office to Senators, and then 
comes the rule of the Senate which prescribes that in addition thereto 
this oath shall be administered in the open Senate, and by the Presi- 
dent of the Senate. Now, we are endeavoring to follow this law and 
this rule so as to execute the law in obedience to what we conceive 
to be our sworn duty as Senators. 

As to where the choice shall fall, that is a matter of little conse- 
quence compared with the t duty that is devolved upon us by 
the Constitution and laws of this country. We are now proceeding 
to execute that law, and the honorable Senator from Vermont arises 
and reads a precedent, and he invites us by ee that precedent 
to abandon our duty under the law. He cites us to the fact thatsome 
of the most eminent democrats in the country on one occasion felt 
themselves at liberty in their own consciences to abdicate a duty 
under the law. The ready reply to that is that the more steadily 
and uniformly and consistently we observe the laws of the land the 
better and higher example we set to the people and all other depart- 
ments of this Government, and we can find no excuse in following a 
precedent which Senators must logically concede is contrary to and in 
violation of law. That is enough for us; it surely is enough for me. 
My conduct will be governed and guided strictly by that consideration. 

The honorable Senator from Arkansas [ Mr. GARLAND ] perhaps might 
have conceded—I believe he did not intend to do so—that by unani- 
mous consent the Senate of the United States could prescribe a method 
of admission to this body which would not be in conformity to the 
statute law. I would not go so far; I do not think that is a proper 
interpretation of the law or the Constitution nor of our duties under 
them. The rule of law prescribed in the statute of 1789 and in the 
sixty-third rule of the Senate relates not to the “ qualifications” of 
a Senator, but it relates to the method of his induction into office. 
The qualifications of a Senator are prescribed by the Constitution of 
the United States, and a man who comes within the range of those 
qualifications so as to fulfill them is aSenator whenever he is inducted 
into his office in the manner prescribed by law, and not before. The 
qualifications of the President and Vice-President of the United States 
are also prescribed by the Constitution, but no man can be considered 
as otherwise than a mere de facto officer, he surely cannot be consid- 
ered a de jure officer, until he has taken the oath prescribed by the 
Constitutior of the United States and has thereby been inducted into 
the office. The Congress of the United States, exercising a power its 
right to exercise which has never been disputed, has prescribed the 
law and the Senate has prescribed the rule to which allusion has been 
made several times this morning. Now, we must obey that law and 
obey that rule, orelse disobey them. That law and that rule do not 
fix the qualifications of Senators, as to which a great deal is left to 
the judgment of the Senate ; but they do fix a method of induction 
into office which cannot be disregarded. 

I willsuppose that lacking one qualification, once required by a stat- 
uteof the United States to be expressly stated in what is called the 
iron-clad oath, I had been elected to the Senate of the United States, 
and I had chosen to take some other form of oath than that, and be- 
fore a magistrate outside the walls of this Chamber and not in the 
presence of the Senate, and I had come in here with my credentials 
and a certified copy of that oath and had demanded admittance to 
this body: it could not be argued that the Senate of the United 
States could have admitted me to a seat in this body under those cir- 
cumstances without violating the law of the land, without nullifying 
the law enacted by Congress and approved by the President of the 
United States. 

What composes a quorum of the Senate of the United States? 
Senators on the other side of the Chamber found themselves com- 

elled a few years back, in order to account constitutionally and 

egally for the absence of many excluded States, my own among the 
number—eleven I believe it was at the time were excluded—to adopt 
this rule, the first rule in the book: 

he presiding officer having taken the chair, and a quorum (which shall con- 
sist of a majority of the Senators duly chosen and sworn) being present, the Jour- 
nal of the preceding day shall then be read, and any mistake made in the entries 
may be corrected. 

There in prescribing what was a quorum of the Senate you adopted 
arule that it should be a majority of those Senators who had been 
duly chosen and sworn, and in another rule you prescribed the man- 
ner in which they should be sworn. Both by rule and by statute has 
that particular duty been especially guarded. Why has the Con- 
gress of the United States and the Senate of the United States given 
so much attention to a matter which may be frittered away by a 
bare majority vote of the Senate alone whenever it sees proper to do 
it? Why has the Congress of the United States prescribed the form 
of oath and prescribed the manner of its being given and the officer 
by whom it shall be given and the place at whieh it should be given, 
if all this is to stand subject to the mere caprice of the Senate which 
by a majority may set aside the rule and repeal the law at the same 
time and admit a man contrary to the rule and contrary to the law ? 
I can scarcely suppose that so much time and care was wasted on a 
subject of this kind. 

The honorable Senator from Vermont said that he had not heard it 
stated or even intimated that any Senator on this side of the Chamber 
had any substantial objection to the admission of the Senator from 
Rhode Island and the two Senators from New York. It is not for me 
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to say whether such substantial objections exist or not ; but quoting, 
not literally, but according to the general tenor of what has been said, 
from the great leading republican journals of the State of New York, 
it — well be capped that Senators on this side of the Chamber 
would desire at least a brief moment of examination before they con- 
cluded to take Senators from a Legislature one member of which stands 
indicted for bribing another in reference to the election of a Senator, 
and which attained to such ignoble reputation among the leading 
republican journals of the State of New York as that it became the 
subject of eenaes throughout the whole civilized world as to the cor- 
ruption which stained that mene Perhaps we shall be pardoned even 
in this great exigency,for which we are not responsible and which has 
compelled the calling ef this Senate together, if we should lend an 
attentive ear to the complaints that have been made by the republican 
7 against the conduct of a republican Legislature in New York. 

ut the Senator from Vermont would crowd these credentials upon us 
and have these Senators admitted even when constitutional questions 
are urged in reference to the fact of their lawful election to this body. 
Why is this done unless the Senator desires to escape from the investi- 
gation which it may be necessary to institute and conduct, and to find 
a summary remedy for the evils and difficulties which have been 
brought upon the country solely by the action of the party which he 
leads so splendidly here ? 

I repeat, sir, we are not responsible for this called session of this 
body. I repeat, sir, that if Mr. Arthur had retired from that chair 
during the last extra session and after the Senators from New York 
had withdrawn, the country would not have been disturbed and bur- 
dened with the necessity of having this body called together now; 
and as to all of this anxiety and fear of whatever may follow, our 

arments are clean. You of the republican party are responsible 
or it. 

Mr. BECK. Will the Senator from Alabama allow me a moment ? 

Mr. MORGAN. I will. 

Mr. BECK. I wish to say one word, Mr. President, having the rec- 
ord now before me. Some stress seems to be now laid on the fact that 
we are exercising power when a republican President is dead and a 
republican Vice-President has been called upon to fill his office ; and 
it is said to be anomalous that in such a state of affairs we should 
seek to elect a democrat as President pro tempore of the Senate. The 
record shows that on the 9th day of July, 1850, General Taylor, who 
was elected as a whig by over 140,000 popular majority, died and 
Millard Filmore became President of the United States the same day. 
On the 11th of July, on motion of Mr. Dickinson, of New York, Will- 
iam R. King, of Alabama, a democratic Senator, was elected President 
pro tempore and held until another democratic President pro tempore 
was elected, so that where the death of a whig President occurred 
and the Vice-President assumed his place, the Senate having a demo- 
cratic majority filled its chair, as we propose to fill if now, by adem- 
ocratic President pro tempore. 

ee DS. Will the Senator from Alabama allow me a mo- 
ment 

Mr. MORGAN. Certainly. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I thank my friend from Alabama for his courtesy. 
Will the Senator from Kentucky be kind enough to tell us whether 
on that occasion, the real division of parties being equal, the party 
that happened to have a technical majority on the morning of that 
day refused to admit three Senators with regular credentials in order 
to accomplish their purpose of electing Mr. King ? 

Mr. BECK. I will answerthat. The democratic party has a ma- 
jority to-day, not accidental, except as caused by the wrongful con- 
duct of the then Vice-President in failing to vacate his seat, and the 
foolish conduct of two Senators from New York in throwing up their 
credentials. [Applause in the galleries.] The legitimate majority 
caused by these follies proposes to execute the law. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Kentucky will 
suspend. The Chair takes occasion to warn the galleries that if 
there is another exhibition of approval or disapproval from them 
the Chair will take the responsibility of ordering the galleries to be 
cleared. The Senator from Kentucky will proceed. 

Mr. BECK. Only one other word. Having that majority, as I 
said, the fact that the President is dead and that the Vice-President 
is now acting as such makes it precisely a parallel case to what oc- 
curred in 1850. When General Taylor died then Millard Fillmore 
became President, and the democrats having a majority then, as we 
have it now, elected William R. King, of Alabama, President pro tem- 
pore, not for an hour, nor for a day, but President pro tempore, sub- 
ject to the will of the Senate. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. May I have the permission of my friend from 
Alabama to say a word? 

Mr. MORGAN. Certainly. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I am not surprised at the manifestation of the 
galleries. It adds a certainly graceful keeping to the drama that 
goes on. To be sure, it is contrary to the rules of the Senate; but it 
is true that the rules of the Senate, its standing orders, require the 
Sergeant-at-Arms to arrest such persons and bring them before the 
Senate for punishment. But if the Senator says that two States in 
this Union are now, and I do not know but forever hereafter, to be 
excluded from representation because the Vice-President of the 
United States in the opinion of that Senator has failed to do some- 
thing that he ought to have done, or because some former Senators 
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from the State of New York have resigned when they ought not te 
have resigned, it is not strange to me, as it sometimes happened I 
believe in the Roman forum when causes of justice were being de- 
cided, that the populace should add their constitutional views to 
such an occasion and such an argument. 

But are we to be told, sir, seriously that any want of proper con- 
duct—and I am far from believing there was any although I know 
nothing about it, having been ill and absent at the time—in the 
Vice-President of the United States, or supposing that the Senators 
from the State of New York betrayed their trust—and I have no 
right or authority or wish to express any opinion upon the subject; 
they certainly did not betray it for they had a right to surrender it ; 
or suppose they did anything that was unfair and not right, is that 
a reason why the ple of the great State of New York and under 
the Constitution the equally great State of Rhode Island, who fail 
to be represented for a different cause, are to be punished for that, 
and now when we have met as we are and their newly chosen repre- 
sentatives are here that you are to refuse to allow them to participate 
in our proceedings? My friend’s case would have been a precedent, 
a bad one it is true, but it would have been a precedent if on that 
occasion to which he refers three Senators’ credentials had been pre- 
« sented and the ruling majority had refused to allow them to be sworn 
until those who were in should have chosen a President pro tempore 
whom they hoped when the others did come in could not be ousted 
from his office. Then it would have been a case in point, not now. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President, I deny that this side of the Chamber 
have refused to admit Senators from New York or the Senator from 
Rhode Island said to be elected to this body. That subject has not 
been considered. If they have been denied admission into this body 
now, it is because the body is not in legal position to admit them. 
The officer prescribed by the law and the rule of the Senate is not yet 
in existence who has authority to admit them into office by adminis- 
tering to them the required oath of office. We follow the law and 
support and sustain it in its refusal to admit these gentlemen as 
members of this body until they can come in mee as all other 
members of this body are required to do, and as, doubtless, the good 
of the aT requires that they should do. Otherwise we should 
not find, as I have before observed, such stringent guards in the stat- 
utes and in the rules of the Senate restricting their induction into 
office. That is the fair statement of the situation so far as they are 
concerned. 

I might retort upon the honorable Senator and say to him that he 
exhibits remarkable anxiety, and I think very great haste, in under- 
taking to sweep from the statute-book laws that are binding upon us, 
and from the rules of the Senate rules which have been acted upon 
for many years here, in order that he may have some support in doing 
what? As far as I know, in bringing the Senate again into a dis- 
graceful deadlock. Perhaps it might turn out otherwise ; I venture 
no prediction upon that subject; but for nearly two months of this 
year we have found the Senate of the United States with equally 
divided parties unable to execute any of the business of the country 
because of such condition. 

a ee Will the Senator allow me to ask him why it was 
unable 

Mr. MORGAN. I think it was because the Senator from Vermont 
or those with whom he is acting, having first made an arrangement 
with a Senator elected as ademocrat and for the election of some- 
body to the minor offices of the Senate, concluded that it was the 
duty of the republican party on that side by any means, whether 
sustained by law or morals it made no difference, to break down the 
party on this side and build up the party on that. That is my con- 
viction about it. The Senator asks for an opinion. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. TheSenator will allow me to say that, according 
to the best of my knowledge, information, and belief, he is mistaken 
first as to his fact, as to any arrangement whatever. Second, if he 
will allow me to say it im his time, through his kindness, he is mis- 
taken as to his second proposition that a deadlock was occasioned. 
The fact that the Senate failed to pass a particular resolution, which 
was a lawful and orderly one, grew out of the circumstance that a 
body of Senators in this Chamber—and ten could have done it as 
well as thirty-seven—obstructed and prevented the Senate from 
coming to any vote upon it, as any Senators can do on this now from 
this time until December. 

Mr. MORGAN. Educated to that particular science of tactics and 
strategy by some ten or twelve days of obstruction in which the Sen- 
ator from Vermont—not he, but his party in the Senate—led the 
way. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I think the Senator is again mistaken. 

Mr. MORGAN. They set up a pretense of high moral, political, 
and constitutional duty for obstructing the proceedings of the Senate 
until men could beelected by Legislatures or appointed by governors, 
in order to fill up the Senate and create a majority of this body. Per- 
haps we might say that “ honors were easy ” on that occasion so far 
as the practice of the two parties inthe Senate was concerned. The 
honorable Senator asked me why I had come to certain conclusions 
or made certain statements here, and in answer to that I stated my 
own convictions on the subject drawn from the facts as they presented 
themselves to my mind. Perhaps I am wrong; I hope that I am, but 
I do not believe it. 

Now, Mr. President, I say that I could retort upon the honorable 
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Senator from Vermont that he is pushing us to conclusions with ex- 
traordinary rapidity, not only at the expense of the law of the land 
and the rules of the Senate, but, as we fear very much, at the expense 
of real substantial justice to this body and to the country. These 
credentials have only been read this morning, and there is perhaps 
not a Senator here who has retained in his mind a thorough under- 
standing of what they certify to. I dare say that the eye of a dem- 
ocratic Senator has never rested upon the papers which have been 
presented. Certainly no opportunity of investigation whatever has 
been accorded to us. It has been intimated that not only frauds pre- 
vailed in the Legislature of New York, but it also has been strongly 
intimated and urged that there was a want of constitutional power 
in that Legislature under the Constitution of the United States and 
of the State of New York to elect these Senators at the time they 
were elected. Are we to have no moment of time for the considera- 
tion of these grave questions, and are we to admit Senators here 
when, perchance, it may afterwards turn out that we violate the Con- 
stitution in admitting them, because they were not elected by bodies 
having authority to elect? Let us take matters a little more quietly, 
a little more sedately; let us observe the law of the land in the 
method of organizing this body, and we shall give to ourselves and 
to the country far more satisfaction than we should if from any mo- 
tive, it makes no difference how good it might be, we should under- 
take to treat the laws on the statute-book with disdainful and con- 
temptuous scorn upon the idea that they were interrupting the Sen- 
ate in the discharge of its duty. 

One more word, Mr.Chairman. The amendment which is now pend- 
ing proposes to limit the tenure of office of the President pro tempore 
to one day, to this day. If we have a right to prescribe that tenure 
by a resolution of the Senate to the office of President pro tempore of 
this body, we have anequal right to prescribe a year. Whenever you 
assume to yourselves the right and power to prescribe the tenure of 
that office you thereby assume the right to forestall the Senate in 
setting asige or disregarding the tenure which you have established 
by your resolution, so that it must follow legitimately and legally 
that if we can say that the President pro tempore to be elected shall 
be chosen only for a day we should have an equal right to say he 
should be chosen only for an hour, and an equal right to say that he 
should be chosen for a year, or during the whole presidential term of 
Mr. Arthur. And yet here stands the action of the Senate of the 
United States matured in its wisdom, and I believe taken from a 
report of a committee, the chairman of which was Hon. Oliver P. 
Morton, in which it was solemnly decided—the honorable Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. GARLAND] read the resolution—that the office of 
President pro tempore of the Senate is always under the control of 
this body. Now, sir, when we have adopted this resolution suppose 
this session lasts until midnight. 

Mr. VEST. I think it was the Senator from Vermont who reported 
that resolution. 

Mr. MORGAN. If so, the argument would be only the stronger. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. My friend is mistaken. I think that resolution 
was reported from the Committee on Privileges and Elections, of 
which I was never a member to the best of my knowledge and belief. 

Mr. MORGAN. That was my impression. 

Mr. VEST. I think it came from the Judiciary Committee, of 
which the Senator was chairman. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Mr. Morton was never a member of the Judiciary 
Committee in my time. 

Mr. VEST. It was a resolution of the Senator from Vermont, I 
think. 

Mr. MORGAN. That resolution is just as thoroughly the law of 
this Senate as any resolution ever adopted. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. There is no doubt of its correctness. It is per- 
fectly clear. 

Mr. MORGAN. And it subjects the office of President pro tem- 
pore of the Senate to the will and pleasure of the Senate at all times 
without exception. If, then, we prescribe that the President of the 
Senate pro tempore to be elected to-day shall be elected only for this 
day, it must follow, as a matter of course, that, after that resolution 
has been adopted and has passed beyond the period of reconsidera- 
tion, it must stand as the es of the Senate until it is repealed by 
some other resolution. So that the Senate of the United States is 
now called upon to violate its own solemn declaration, its own tra- 
ditional policy, its own avowal of its right under the Constitution, 
and for this special occasion to limit itself to a particular line of ac- 
tion and the office of President pro tempore to a certain fixed tenure. 
The Senator from Vermont might do as has been heretofore done on 
one occasion, offer a resolution that the President pro tempore of the 
Senate shall be elected and take his seat for the purpose only of qual- 
ifying Senators, by administering the oath to them. Perhaps the 
Senator from Vermont may yet come forward with an amendment of 
that kind. I do not know how far his genius and enterprise may 
lead him in arranging propositions for the purpose of defeating the 
law of the land and the rules of the Senate as they are laid down 
and prescribed in the book. : 

But we should have just as much right- to say that the President 
pro tempore of the Senate should be chosen for the sole purpose of 
swearing in the Senators from New York and Rhode Island as weshould 
have to say that he should be elected only for to-day. Suppose that 
after we had elected him for to-day the President of the United States 
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should become disabled for the discharge of his duties, what would 
then be the condition of affairs? Perhaps, without the will of the 
three Senators who are not yet admitted, the gentleman whom we 
might select would become instantly the acting President of the United 
States, and that beyond the power of the Senate to undo him, because 
they had elected him for to-day and that means under the Constitu- 
tion, as I construe it, for the full time until a President of the United 
States is elected or until the disability is removed. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. That is not the law. 

Mr. MORGAN. That is my view of the law in reference to the 
devolution of the office or the duties of the office of President of the 
United States upon the President pro tempore of the Senate. 

Mr. Chairman, I would gladly yield to the other side of this Cham- 
ber the responsibility of what they now so urgently and so earnestly 
demand ; I would gladly yield it, looking to the interests of the dem- 
ocratic party, and oan to the gratification of my own feelings ; 
but, sir, we are here for the ee of executing the laws of this 
land, and I do not understand that I have any authority otherwise 
than by the regular course of legislative proceedings to repeal and 
to nullify or annul those laws. While they stand on the statute- 
book they must be followed by me. 

Mr. VEST. Mr. President, I have no disposition to enter into a par- 
tisan discussion at any time, and especially at a time like the present. 
Certainly the question before us, however, presented by the Senator 
from Vermont, is one on which I think there need be very little de- 
bate. When that Senator uses the expression that the democratic 
party now seeks to take advantage of assassination I conceive it 
unworthy a discussion of thiskind. I might say to that Senator that 
the blow which struck down the late President of the United States 
had no aspiration in it for democratic success, but it was for a faction 
of the republican party. If there be responsibility, direct or indirect, 
it rests there and not on us. I charge it not, but I repeat that the 
intimation, the suspicion that the democracy of this country have any- 
thing else but tears to shed for that terrible event, and anything but 
execration for that miserable offender, is utterly unfounded and cru- 
elly unjust. 

But, Mr. President, we are told now, as the shadows of the immor- 
tal dead are invoked, that the democratic party seeks to exclude from 
the deliberations of this Hall two sovereign States of this Union with- 
out law and without excuse. I might again retort, when did the re- 
publican party learn to confine themselves within the letter of the 
law where partisan advantage was sought to be obtained? But, sir, 
I am willing to stand in the presence of the immortal dead and try 
this question. The Senator from Vermont has invoked the shade of 
my illustrious predecessor upon this floor, that gallant man who illus- 
trated his valor and his fidelity to the American flag on many a bloody 
battle-field—James Shields. I stand here and make my argument be- 
fore his spirit and the other illustrious dead who are now with him 
in the land of shadows. 

On the congressional records of this country are nine instances paral- 
lel with the case now before the Senate. I say now to the Senator 
from Vermont, and I challenge contradiction, that in some of these 
instances Senators from sovereign States were compelled to stand out- 
side of this Chamber while a President pro tempore was elected in 
order to administer to them the oath. I challenge contradiction from 
the whole republican press of this country and the representatives of 
the republican party upon this floor when I state that it isshown by 
the records of the country that seven times out of nine the Senators 
here by an overwhelming majority decided that the new Senators be- 
fore being sworn in should stand aside until a President pro tempore 
7. this body was elected in order to administer to them the oath of 
office. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. As my honorable friend challenges contradiction 
will he yield to me to make it? 

Mr. VEST. Certainly. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Then I do contradict it, and I say there is no in- 
stance in the history of the country in which any Senator-elect has 
been compelled to stand aside, as his phrase was, until a President 
pro tempore was elected. There is no instance until this one to-day in 
which when it was proposed to swear in the new Senators before a 
President pro tempore was elected, it was not done. 

Mr. VEST. With all respect to the Senator from Vermont, that is 
an evasion of the question and of my argument. When Clay, Cal- 
houn, Webster, and Benton stood upon this floor and saw fourteen 
new Senators waiting at that door to be sworn in, and determined 
that they should not enter until a President pro tempore was elected, 
does the Senator pretend to say that they thought sovereign States 
were being excluded from their privileges upon this floor ? 

Mr. EDMUNDS. But, may Iask my friend, if he will allow me—— 

Mr. VEST. Certainly. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Did they determine that they should stand aside 
until then? Did a single Senator propose that they should be sworn 
in? Did they ask it themselves? 

Mr. VEST. They did determine it by the most solemn official ac- 
tion, under their oaths of office. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Will the Senator kindly refer us to the instance ? 

Mr. VEST. I will, with pleasure, sir. pon November 5, 1792, a 
President pro tempore was elected before new Senators were sworn 
in. Upon March 4, 1841, fourteen new Senators stood outside of this 
Chamber until a President pro tempore was elected. Upon March 5, 
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1849, the same thing occurred ; and upon March 4, 1857 ; upon March 
4, 1863; upon March 5, 1877; upon March 4, 1837; and in only two 
instances in the history of this country has the oath of office ever been 
administered to new Senators by a Senator upon this floor instead of 
a President pro tempore. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. If the Senator will permit me—— 

Mr. VEST. Certainly. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. The Senator is perfectly correct in his history, 
but his statement, as it appears to me, with great respect, differed a 
little from the history. He said it was determined that they should 
not be sworn in until a President pro tempore was elected. I differ 
with him. No question was raised, no application was made, and, I 
repeat, in the two instances that he names which are the only ones 
that exist where any Senator proposed that that should be done, in- 
= as parties stood so that it would make no difference, it was 

one. 

Mr. VEST. Yet the Senator from Vermont assumes that Clay, Cal- 
houn, Webster, Benton, Shields, Collamer, the great constitutional 
lawyers of that day, the defenders of popular rights and the sover- 
eignty of States, were ignorant of the rights of Senators and the 
laws of the land. Sir, I deny it in defense of the memory of these 
great men. I say no man raised the question until 1853. The act of 
Congress was passed June 1, 1789; and the precedents are unbroken 
down to 1853; and I make the statement now in regard to that case 
to relieve the conscience of the Senator from Vermont. On Decem- 
ber 20, 1852, David R. Atchison, of the State of Missouri, was elected 
President pro tempore of the Senate in place of William R. King, the 
President pro tempore at that time of the Senate, who resigned and 
went to Cuba on account of ill-health. At the succeeding session of 
the Senate in March, 1853, the question was mooted whether Mr. 
Atchison continued to be President pro tempore of the Senate, that 
session having expired, or whether he was out of office by virtue of the 
expiration of the session. Some of the best lawyers then upon this 
floor and in the Union held to the opinion, as the Senator from Ver- 
mont very well knows, that with the expiration of the session the 
incumbent of the office of President pro tempore went out of office. 
Mr. Atchison, iu view of this extraordinary contingency and this novel 
question, submitted, as he should have done in all delicacy and fair- 
ness, the question to his brother Senators. I know from information 
derived from him (for in the providence of God he is'yet an honored 
citizen of the State of Missouri) that his motive was in delicacy 
and fairness to ascertain beyond any question what the real legal 
status of the case was at that time. A compromise was the result, a 
compromise by which it was determined, by general and universal 
consent, that the oldest Senator should swear in the new Senators. 
That is the whole of it, and that is the instance which the Senator 
from Vermont invokes here to-day to break down the law of Congress, 
the rule of the Senate, and the unbroken precedents of this country 
since 1792. 

Sir, we can afford to submit any such case to the people of these 
United States. We can afford to go to the country and let them say 
whether the democratic party seeks arbitrarily to wrest power and 
to rob sovereign States of their equal rights under the Constitution. 

Mr. President, if the democratic party were the party of vandals 
and robbers described on this floor, where would be the majority of 
the Senate to-day? Where would be the power accidentally now in 
the hands of the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Manone] if eight dem- 
ocrats upon this side of the Chamber had not been actuated by their 
own conscientious convictions against partisan policy, against spoils, 
against plunder, when they had beyond question the undisputed ma- 
jority on this floor? Yet in the very teeth of that action of the dem- 
ocrats, when we had eight majority and gave up the supremacy in 
this Chamber because eight of us—not myself but eight others—be- 
lieved the Constitutien and the law required the keeping of the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana [Mr. KELLOGG] the sitting member now upon 
this floor, we are taunted with being a party of vandals, spoliators, 
and robbers, who seek to get all they can and hold it afterwards with- 
out law and without right. 

At the last session of the Senate if we heard one thing more than 
any other, and from high and distinguished authority, it was that the 
voice of a constitutional majority is the voice of God. Sir, I invoke 
the voice of the Deity to-day. I invoke the dogma announced then 
by the republican party upon this floor. Where is “the constitutional 
majority?” It happens to be with the democratic party, but it is 
hardly a divine utterance, I take it now. By a party movement of a 
portion of the republican party, and by the act of Providence which 
struck down the generous and brave Senator from Rhode Island, it 
happens, without any act on our part, that we to-day hold the major- 
ity under the Constitution. In the debate in the Forty-fourth Con- 
gress, upon the very question which has been alluded to to-day, 
whether the President pro tempore is removable at the option of the 
Senate, the Senator from Vermont [Mr. EDMUNDS] gave us certain 
advice which I propose to follow. I read from an authority so dis- 
tinguished and so disinterested. Said that Senator then: 

One fit occasion— 


For the election of a President pro tempore : 


One fit occasion would be the absence of the President pro tempore. Another 
fit occasion might be his becoming unfit to discharge the duties of his office, An- 
other fit occasion might be as I should say instead of being contrary to propriety, 
in all propriety the case that was mentioned the day before yesterday, when the 
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parties of this body being responsible for the exercise of governmental powers 
and for the course of legislation should change; and when parties should change 
and one should find itself brought into power with a President ee tempore 
of the other party in the chair, exercising the 4 powers that the President of 
the Senate does exercise, I should say it would be the duty of that party, instead 
of a wrong, to change the President pro tempore, because he is the organ of the 
responsible body, and without his being in harmony with the political views of 
the gentlemen in the majority their will oe often be frustrated. He copes 
special committees; he does a thousand things which are of the greatest impor- 
tance to the political interests of the country; and to say that one party may saddle 
another for the time being with a President pro tempore, and that that other party, 
when the times shall change, and they become responsible for the administration 
of affairs, cannot oust him and have a presiding officer of their own, would, in my 
opinion, be contrary to the pron of republican government. A party cannot 
get on that way, and it ought not to get on that war. 

And I say “amen” to the declaration. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. So do I. 3 : : 

Mr. VEST. Sir, if we are in the majority, even if for but ten min- 
utes, we are responsible, and it is our duty and our right under the 
Constitution and under the law to choose our own officers. 

Mr. President, this is a mandatory statute su far as our duty here 
to-day is concerned. We seek to wrest nothing from the republican 
party ; we seek simply to meet the responsibility placed upon us by 
the law of the land, the rule of the Senate, the public sentiment of 
the country, and asI honestly believe by the dictate of conscience 
and of duty. sae 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Vermont [Mr. EpMuNDs] to the reso- 
lution of the Senator from Ohio, [Mr. PENDLETON, ] on which the yeas 
and nays have been ordered. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Let the amendment be reported. 

The PRESIDINGOFFICER. The Chief Clerk will report the amend- 
ment. 

The Curer CxERK. At the end of the resolution it is proposed to 
add the words “ for this day;” so as to read: 

Resolved, That Tuomas F. Bayarp, a Senator from the State of Delaware, is 
hereby chosen President pro tempore of the Senate for this day. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is the Senate ready for the question 
upon the amendment ? 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. ANTHONY, (when his name was called.) Upon this question 
I am paired with the Senator from Delaware who sits nearest me, [ Mr. 
ed . 

Mr. McPHERSON, (when his name was called.) I am paired with 
my colleague, [Mr. SEWELL.] I make the statement once for all. 

The roll-call was concluded ; and the result was announced—yeas 
33, nays 34; as follows: 


YEAS—33. 
Allison, Ferry, Kellogg, Rollins, 
Blair, e, Logan, Saunders, 
Cameron of Pa., 8, McDill, Sawyer, 
Cameron of Wis., Harrison, McMillan, Sherman, 
Conger, Hawley, Mahone, Teller, 
Davis of Illinois, Hillof Colorado, Miller, Van Wyck. 
Dawes, Hoar, Mitchell, 
Edgerton, Ingalls, Morrill, 
Edmunds, Jones of Nevada, Plumb, 

NAYS—34. 
Beck, Garland, Johnston, Saulsbury, 
Brown, George, onas, , Slater, 
Butler, Gorman, Jones of Florida, Vance, 
Call, Groome, Lamar, Vem, 
Camden, Grever, Maxey, Voorhees, 
Cockrell, Hampton, eee, Walker, 
Coke, Harris, Pendleton, Williams. 
Davis of W. Va., Hill of Georgia, Pugh, 
Farley, Jackson, Ransom, 

ABSENT—6. 
Anthony, Fair, Platt, Sewell 
Bayard, McPherson, 


So the amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question recurs on agreeing to 
the resolution proposed by the Senator from Ohio, [Mr. PENDLETON. ] 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Mr. Chairman, the edict having been registered, 
in some other place, I fear, that these two States shall go unrepre- 
sented at this moment, and that the Senate by its present majority 
will proceed to elect a President pro tempore indefinitely, it is my next 
duty to move to strike out the name of Senator BAYARD and insert 
the name of Senator ANTHONY ; and soI move to strike out the words, 
“Tuomas F,. BAYARD, a Senator from the State of Delaware,” and 
insert the words, “ Henry B. ANTHONY, a Senator from the State of 
Rhode Island and of Providence Plantations,” to be exact about it; 
and on that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Vermont, [Mr. EDMUNDS, ] upon which 
the yeas and nays are demanded. 

The yeas and nays were ordered ; and being taken, resulted—yeas 32, 
nays 34; as follows: 


YEAS—32. 

Allison, Ferry, Jones of Nevada, Morrill, 

ir, Frye, Kellogg, Plumb, 
Cameron of Pa., e, Lom. Rollins, 
Cameron of Wis., Harrison, McDill, Saunders, 
Conger, Hawley, McMillan, Sawyer, 
Dawes, Hill of Colorado, Mahone. Sherman, 
Edgerton, Hoar, Miller, Teller, 
Edmunds, Ingalls, Mitchell, Van Wyck. 


‘NAYS—34. 
Beck, Garland, Johnston, Saulsbury, 
Brown, George, Jonas, Slater, 
Butler, Gorman, Jones of Florida, Vance, 

all, Groome, ar, Vest, 

Camden, Grover, Maxey, Voorhees, 
Cockrell, Hampton, Morgan, Walker, 
Coke, Harris, Pendleton, Williams. 
Davis of W. Va., Hill of Georgia, Pugh, 
Farley, Jackson, Ransom, 

ABSENT—7. 
Anthony, Davis of Illinois, McPherson, Sewell. 
Bayard, Fair, Platt, 


So the amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question recurs on the resolution 
proposed by the Senator from Ohio, [Mr. PENDLETON. ] 

Mr. EDMUNDS. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered; and being taken, resulted—yeas 
34, nays 32; as follows: 


YEAS—34, 
Beck, Garland, Johnston, Saulsbury, 
Brown, George, onas, Slater, 
Butler, Gorman, Jones of Florida, Vance, 

all, Groome, Lamar, est, 
Camden, Grover, Maxey, Voorhees, 
Cockrell, Hampton, Morgan, Walker, 
Joke, Harris, Pendleton, Williams. 

Davis of W. Va., Hill of Georgia, Pugh, 
Farley, Jackson, Ransom, 

NAYS—32. 
Allison, Ferry, Jones of Nevada, Morrill, 
Blair, Frye, Kellogg, Plumb, 
Cameron of Pa., Hale, Logan, Rollins, 
Cameron of Wis., Harrison, McDill, Saunders, 
Conger, Hawley, McMillan, Sawyer, 
Dawes, Hill of Colorado, Mahone, Sherman, 
Edgerton, Hoar, Miller, Teller, 
Edmunds, Ingalls, Mitchell, Van Wyck. 

. ABSENT—7. 

Anthony, Davis of Illinois, | McPherson, Sewell. 
Bayard, Fair, Platt 


So the resolution was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair appoints the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. ANTHONY] and the Senator from Ohio [Mr. PEN- 
— to escort the President pro tempore of the Senate elect to the 
chair. 

Mr. BAYARD was escorted from his seat by Mr. ANTHONY and Mr. 
PENDLETON, and upon taking the chair as President pro tempore of 
the Senate said: 

SeNaTORS : I fully appreciate the honor paid me by this expression 
of your confidence, and in assuming the duties of President pro tem- 
pore of the Senate in obedience to law and in accordance with the 
rules of this body and vote of the majority, I should have greater 
misgivings of fulfilling acceptably the requirements of the post were 
it not for the assurance, that so long as I shall continue to exercise 
its duties I shall receive your co-operation and friendly aid,—which 
I now earnestly and confidently at your hands. 

We are all painfully mindful of the unusual circumstances under 
which we meet, and of the national bereavement which has caused 
this special session of the Senate. 

May it not be hoped that, touched by a sense of common sorrow and 
chastened by a grief that penetrates every household in our great 
family of States, our proceedings shall be marked by a spirit of con- 
cession and harmony,—a generous consideration for mutual differences 
of opinion, a softening of partisan asperities, and a high intent to per- 
form our duties in a manner responsive to tlre demands of the occa- 
sion and the best interests of our common country. 

With such hopes and in such a spirit I now assume and shall en- 
deavor to perform'the duties of the high position to which your favor 
has assigned me. 

CREDENTIALS. 


Mr. EDMUNDS. Mr. President, I again rise to a question of the 
highest privilege. Upon the credentials now lying on your table I 
move first that Hon. Nelson W. Aldrich, Senator-elect from the State 
. Rhode Island and Providence Plantations, be now sworn into 
office. 

Mr. PENDLETON. In order that we may have an opportunity of 
examining the credentials of the Senator-elect whom it is now pro- 
posed to swear in, and the credentials laid upon the table of the two 
Senators-elect from New York, I move that the Senate adjourn until 
to-morrow at twelve o’clock. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. On that question I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
EDMUNDS] has moved that the oath of office be administered to the Sen- 
ator-elect from Rhode Island, and pending the consideration of that 
motion the Senator from Ohio [Mr. PENDLETON] has moved that the 
Senate do now adjourn, and upon that the yeas and nays have been 
demanded. : 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. : 

The name of Mr. ALLISON was called, and he answered in the neg- 
ative. 

Mr. HOAR. I ask leave before the motion is put to inquire of the 
Senator from Ohio if it has ever been known—— 


1881. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator will pause. Is there 
unanimous consent to the remarks of the Senator from Massachu- 
setts ? 

Mr. HOAR. I wish to put merely an inquiry with reference to the 
courtesy due under our customs to another branch of the Govern- 
ment, whether it has ever been known that the Senate organized and 
adjourned without first communicating the fact of its organization 
to the President of the United States? 

Mr. PENDLETON. It was with no disposition to prevent a noti- 
fication to the President of the United States of the organization of 
the Senate that I proposed a motion to adjourn in order to prevent 
the swearing in of the Senators-elect without an opportunity of 
examining their credentials. With the unanimous consent of the 
Senate I will withdraw the motion to adjourn that the President of 
the United States may be notified of the organization of the Senate. 
I had some doubt of its propriety. “ : 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the with- 
drawal by the Senator from Ohio of his motion to adjourn, the Chair 
understanding that the roll-call had commenced and that one Sena- 
tor had already answered to his name ? 

Mr. PENDLETON. The withdrawal will only be for the purpose 
of entertaining a motion to notify the President of the organization 
of the Senate. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. That being the purpose, I feel obliged as a mat- 
ter of higher privilege than notifying the President of the United 
States to insist upon the right of these States to be first tried and 
either let in or excluded. 

Mr. PENDLETON and others. Let the roll be called. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The call of the roll on the motion 
to adjourn will proceed. 

The question being taken by yeas and nays, resulted—yeas 35, nays 
34; as follows: 

YEAS—35. 
Jackson, 
Johnston, 


Jonas, 

Jones of Florida, 
Lamar, 

Maxey, Voorhees, 
Hampton, Morgan, Walker, 
Harris, Pendleton, Williams. 
Hill of Georgia, Pagh, 

NAYS—34. 


Edmunds, Jones of Nevada, Plumb, 
Kellogg, Ro! ns, 


lair, Logan, Saunders, 
Cameron of Pa., Sawyer, 
Cameron of Wis., Sherman, 
Songer, Teller, 
Davis of Ilinois, Van Wyck. 
Dawes, 


Edgerton, 


Farley, 
Garland, 
George, 
Gorman, 
Groome, 
Grover, 


Ransom, 
Saulsbury, 
Slater, 
Vance, 
Vest, 


Cockrell, 
Coke, 
Davis of W. Va., 


Allison, 
| a = 


Mahone, 
Miller, 
oar, Mitchell, 
Ingalls, Morrill, 
ABSENT~—4. 
Fair, McPherson, Platt, Sewell. 


So the motion was agreed to; and (at two o’clock and fifty-eight 
minutes p.m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow at twelve o’clock. 


TUESDAY, October 11, 1881. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. J. J. Buttock, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


SWEARING IN OF SENATORS. 


Mr. EDMUNDS. Mr. President, as a question of the highest privi- 
lege under the rule that I read yesterday, [ask that the oaths of office 
be administered to Mr. Aldrich, and I shall follow that, it being dis- 
posed of, with asking the same thing as to the other Senators-elect. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Vermont moves 
that the oaths of office be administered to the Senator-elect from Rhode 
Island. The question is on that motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator-elect will please come 
forward for the purpose named. 

Mr. ALDRICH advanced to the Vice-President’s desk, escorted by Mr. 
ANTHONY, and the oaths prescribed by the acts of June 1, 1789, and 
o—_ 2, 1862, having been administered to him, he took his seat in the 
Senate. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Mr. President, I now move that the oaths of office 
be administered to the two Senators-elect from the State of New York, 
Mr. Miller and Mr. Lapham, who are present. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Pending that question, I rise to present a peti- 
tion, I hold in my hand a petitionsor rather a paper, affecting the 
motion of the Senator from Vermont. It isa communication signed 
by certain members of the Legislature of the State of New York, 

ge henprcry reasons why Hon. Warner Miller and Hon. Elbridge 
G. Lapham are not entitled to seats in this body. With respect to 


the alagiions I know nothing, and I have not the pees acquaint- 


ance of any of the gentlemen who have signed the petition. I do 
not offer it now with any desire to delay action upon the administer- 
ing of the oath to the gentlemen named. 
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quit. EDMUNDS. May I ask the Senator to whom the paper is ad- 
resse 2 
gilt McPHERSON. It is addressed to the Senate of the United 


tates. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. It is then a petition or memorial ? 

Mr. MCPHERSON. And in deference to the right of petition I 
have deemed it my duty to present it. I therefore offer the petition 
with the statement that at the proper time I shall move to refer it to 
the seer committee. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. As the petition bears or purports to bear upon 
the propriety of the swearing in of these gentlemen, I think it right, 
within the spirit of the rule which I have stood upon, not to object 
to its reception in connection with this question, and I do not object. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the reception 
of the petition pending the motion of the Senator from Vermont ? 
[“None.”] The Chair hears none and the petition is received and 
will lie upon the table. The question is upon the motion of the Sen- 
ator from Vermont, that the Senators-elect from the State of New 
York be now sworn into office. [Putting the question.] The “ayes” 
haveit. The Senators-elect will step forward to the desk and take 
the oaths of office. 

Mr. LAPHAM and Mr. MILLER advanced to the Vice-President’s 
desk, escorted respectively by Mr. EDMUNDs and Mr. SHERMAN, and 
the oaths prescribed by the acts of June 1, 1789, and July 2, 1862, 
having been administered to them, they took their seats in the Senate. 


NOTIFICATION TO THE PRESIDENT. 


Mr. PENDLETON submitted the following resolution ; which was 
considered by unanimous consent, and agreed to: 

Resolved, That a committee, consisting of two Senators, be appointed to wait on 
the President of the United States and inform him that a quorum of the Senate 
has assembled, and that Hon. Tuomas F. Bayarp, a Senator from the State of Del- 
aware, has been chosen President pro tempore of the Senate, and that the Senate 
is ready to receive any communication he may be pl to make. * 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. How shall the committee be ap- 


pointed ? 

Mr. COCKRELL and others. By the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there be no objection, the Chair 
will appoint the Senator from Ohio [Mr. PENDLETON ] and the Senator 


from Rhode Island [Mr. ANTHONY] as such committee. 
HOUR OF MEETING. 


Mr. COCKRELL submitted the following resolution; which was 
considered by unanimous consent, and agreed to: 
Resolved, That the hour of the daily meeting of the Senate be twelve o'clock 
meridian, until otherwise ordered. 
RECESS. 


Mr. HARRIS, (at twelve o’clock and fifteen minutes p.m.) I move 
that the Senate take a recess for one hour. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Illinois, and others. Say half an hour. 

Mr. HARRIS. At the suggestion of several Senators around me i 
will modify my motion and say a recess of half an hour instead of an 


our. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the motion of the 
Senator from Tennessee, that the Senate take a recess for half an hour. 
The motion was agreed to; and at the expiration of the recess (at 
twelve o’clock and forty-five minutes p. m.) the Senate reassembled. 


STANDING COMMITTEES, 
Mr. EDMUNDS. Mr. President, I offer the following resolution : 


Resolved, That the standing committees of the Senate as they were constituted 
at the close of the last session of the Senate be continued for the present session, 
and that the President pro tempore be autliforized to fill up any vacancies now 
existing in said committees respectively. ‘ 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, let that resolution go over. 

The PRESIDENT‘ pro tempore. Under the rule the resolution will 
lie over. 

COMMUNICATION WITH THE PRESIDENT. 


Mr. PENDLETON and Mr. ANTHONY, the committee appointed to 
wait upon the President of the United States and notify him of the 
organization of the Senate, appeared below the bar. 

r. PENDLETON. Mr. President, the committee appointed to 
wait upon the President of the United States and inform him that a 
quorum of this body is present, and that it is organized*by the elec- 
tion of Mr. BAYARD as President pro tempore, has performed that duty 
and received from the President an answer that he would communi- 
cate with the Senate in writing to-morrow morning. 


ACCOUNTS OF SECRETARY BURCH. 


The PRESIDENT protempore. The Chair will lay before the Senate 
a communication from the financial clerk and have it read. 
The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


OFFICE OF SECRETARY OF THE UNITED STATES SENATE, 
a Washington, October 10, 1881. 
Sir: The death of Hon. John C. Burch, late Secretary of the Senate, on the 28th 
of July, 1881, having rendered impossible my compliance with section 62 of the Re- 
vised Sta utes, I have the honor to submit herewith directly to the Senate a full 
= ——— — of the — pts and ie 2% the — a 
in de © items of expense under p © appro) ons, the ereo 
and exhibiting the exact condition of aa clic moneys Seaaeeee paid out, and 
remaining on d from July 1, 1880, to July 3, 1881. 
Also, a statement of balances on aoe 


wn, and the disposition made 
of such funds from the 4th of July, 188: 


amounts dra 
, to the 6th of August, 1881, accompanied 
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For one I am utterly indifferent as to how the membership of the com- 
mittees shall be distributed at this short extra session ; but I do think 
that the standing committees provided for under the forty-seventh 
rule should be appointed and organized now only so far as may be 
necessary for the purpose of doing the business which we are called 
to do, and the extent of which we can only know from the communi- 
cations of the Executive. I make this suggestion to the Senator from 
Vermont with a view of expediting the business of the Senate. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. The resolution that I had the honor to offer yes- 
terday is precisely the resolution that the Senate has invariably 
adopted on occasions like this. At the beginning of a Congress when 
there is a called session of the Senate and when theoretically there is 
one-third of the whole body of Senators new—although not always 
so in fact—the committees have been reorganized with a view to the 
adjustment of personal duties among the whole body of Senators ; 
but at called sessions of the Senate like this one, not at the beginning 
of a Congress, and when if there be any new Senators the number is 
always as in this instance extremely small, I repeat that it has been, 
I think, the invariable practice to pass just such a resolution as I 
have had the honor to offer. 

Iam not unmindful of the fact that now (however differently it 
may have been two or three days ago) the political strength of this 
body is in the neighborhood, I will say, of an equipoise. I do not 
wish to speak with precision about such nice matters, and so I will 
say “in the neighborhood of an equipoise ”—“ there or thereabouts,” 
as the witnesses in horse-suits say. Ido not forget that ; and were this 
a session where there was to be a long continuance of duties of all 
kinds, it would be worthy of consideration, particularly in view of 
what has already taken place, how far the committees should be ad- 
justed in order to have them represent as far as they might all the 
political forces in the body. About that I express no opinion farther 
than I have already done; but I do say, that it appears to me that for 
the purpose of disposing of the executive business which I hope may 
be disposed of by Saturday or Monday, if we are diligent and desire 
to do it, the question of the reorganization of the committees, more or 
less, with a view to rectifying any supposed inequalities that may 
now exist in regard to chairmanships or whatever, would be a very 
trivial work. 

It does not appear to me that I should feel, (although nobody can 
say until he has tried,) if I occupied the position of my friend from 
Arkansasin reference tothe committees at this moment, that it was any 
part of my Republican mission to insist upon a reorganization of the 
committees if they were constituted at this moment of all Democratic 
chairmen, on the theory that we are to stay here only a very few 
days to do this little work. But however valuable it might be, the 
profit, to use a mercantile phrase, would not pay the expense of the 
performance, because that requires a readjustment among gentlemen 
of all sides of their personal views and wishes, and consultations 
which are not political ones in the sense in which I was speaking just 
a minute ago, but the convenience of Senators on all sides and their 
views as to the places where they think they can do best for the pub- 
lic business on committees. 

Now I do not think it would be practicable to undertake to do that 
on this occasion ; and inasmuch as the session is to be so short, it did 
not appear to me that any gentleman on the other side of the Cham- 
ber would think that the circumstance that the chairmanships of 
most of the committees are now held by Republicans would be of suf- 
ficient consequence for this very short period of time to make any 
suggestion about it. 

Of course, gentlemen have a right to make the suggestion and to 
try the question by the Senate, and I concede it freely; but I only 
make these suggestions as to the way it appears to me. I think it 
will be found in respect of executive business that nearly every com- 
mittee will have more or less of work to do, because I think I may say 
without violating the rules in regard to executive sessions that we 
find, taking the general run of two or three hundred nominations, 
that they naturally, from the nature of the service for which the 
various people are named in these nominations, would go to a very 
large number of committees, and we cannot tell to which ones until 
we get them, and if we get a batch to-day we cannot tell what will 
come to-morrow. 

But as my friend from Arkansas desires that this matter should not 
be pressed at this time, I will withdraw my motion with pleasure, sir. 

he PRESIDENT pro tempore. The motion of the Senator from 
Vermont, to proceed to the consideration of the resolution submitted 
by him, is withdrawn for the present. 
MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT. 

At twelve o’clock and eighteen minutes p. m., Mr. O. L. PRUDEN, 
one of the secretaries of the President of the United States, appeared 
at the bar of the Senate and said: 

Mr. President, I am directed by the President of the United States 
to deliver to the Senate several messages in writing. 

The messages having been delivered and laid on the desk of the 
President pro tempore were found to be of an executive character, 
with one exception. 

INTERNATIONAL SANITARY CONFERENCE. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the following 
message; which was read, and ordered to lie on the table and be 
printed : 


by letters from the First Comptroller and Register of the Treasury certifying that 
the accounts of Hon. John c Burch, deceased, are balanced and closed on the 
books of the Treasury Department. g 

I also submit a full and complete account of all property belonging to the United 
States in the possession of the late Secretary of the Senate on the 28th of July, 
1881. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
er ne R. B. NIXON, Financial Clerk. 












Hon. T. F. Bayarp, 
President of the Senate pro tempore. 
Mr. EDMUNDS. I move that the letter and accompanying papers 
be printed and lie on the table. 
The motion was agreed to. 
ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. GARLAND. Mr. President, if there be no further business I 
move that the Senate do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at twelve o’clock and forty-nine 
minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned. 








































WEDNESDAY, October 12, 1881. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. J. J. BULLOCK, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


VICENZO REBELLO. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I offer the following resolution and ask for its 
present consideration : 

Resolved, That the Secretary of State be directed to transmit to the Senate all 
papers on file in his office relating to the seizure of one Vicenzo Rebello, an Italian, 
in the city of New Orleans, in June, 1881, by one James Mooney, under a warrant of 
arrest issued by John A. Osborn, United States commissioner in and for the city of 
New York, of date June 17, 1881, running in the ‘‘name of the Presidest of the 
United States” and addressed to ‘‘any marshal of the United States or his deputy 
or other officer in any State, district, or Territory within the jurisdiction of the 
United States, to James Mooney,” and also all papers relating to the subsequent 
extradition of said Vicenzo Rebello. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the resolution ? 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I think it had better goover. I know the subject 
ought to be inquired into; but I am a little afraid that the resolution 
is so broad as to call for diplomatic papers between the two countries 
which it might not be suitable tosubmit. Therefore it strikes me that 
the resolution either ought to be modified to some extent, or be 
addressed to the President, requesting him “if in his judgment com- 
patible with the public interests;” and therefore I ask that the 
resolution may go over for consideration. 

i The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Under the rule, the resolution will 
: lie on the table and be printed. . 


STANDING COMMITTEES. 


Mr. EDMUNDS. Mr. President, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of the resolution that I offered yesterday concern- 
ing the committees. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Vermont, that the Senate do now proceed to the con- 
sideration of the resolution offered by him yesterday relating to the 
standing committees of the Senate. 

Several Senators. Let it be read. 

The Chief Clerk read the following resolution yesterday submitted 
by Mr. EDMUNDS: 

Resolved, That the standing committees of the Senate as they were constituted 
at the close of the last session of the Senate be continued for thé present session, 
and that the President pro tempore be authorized to fill up any vacancies now ex- 
isting in said committees respectively. 

Mr.GARLAND. Mr. President, I request the Senator from Vermont 
to permit the resolution to lie over, at any rate until we receive some 
communication from the Executive, and I will give my reasons to 
the Senator and to the Senate for making the request. 

It is very evident that we cannot do any legislative business at this 
extra session of the Senate. Wecan only perform executive business. 
It is also evident—we all know it to be a fact—that the committees 
appointed at this extra session will only live during the lifetime of 
the session ; they willexpire when this session passes out. We have 
some thirty-six or more standing committees under the rule; and it 
is certainly true that at this session it will not be necessary to organ- 
ize even a fourth of those committees. Of course I could not, nor 
could any other Senator, say definitely what committees just now 
would be necessary ; but we can safely assume that there will not be 
needed possibly over seven or nine of the standing committees to 
transact the business of this extrasession. Under the resolution the 
others would be organized with the attachés and employés of those 
committees, simply as a mere matter, I suppose, of ornament to this 
extra session, with no labors to perform, but at an expense to the 
Government. When the President communicates to us what he wants 
us todo in executive session we shall then know what committees 
should be appointed in order to consider and report upon the execu- 
tive business. 

I think, with due respect to the Senator from Vermont and every- 
body else, that the committees which will be necessary to transact 
this work, and they alone, should he organized at this session of the 
Senate. I say this with utter indifference, so far as I am concerned. 










































































































































































































1881. 


To the Senate of the United States : 

I transmit herewith to the Senate a communication from the Secreta: 
submitting the text in the English and French languages of the proceedings of the 
International Sanitary Conference, pit for by the joint resolution of the Sen- 


of State 


the United States of America, held at Wash- 
CHESTER A. ARTHUR. 


ate and House of Representatives o: 
ington in the early part of 1881. 


WASHINGTON, October 12, 1881. 
EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. EDMUNDS I move that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of executive bnsiness. 

The motion was agreed to ; and the Senate proceeded to the consid- 
eration of executive business. After twenty minutes spent in execu- 
tive session, the doors were reopened. 


DEATH OF SENATOR BURNSIDE. 


Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. President, I rise to perform a most mournful 
duty. I present certain resolutions passed by the city council of the 
city of Providence upon the death of my late colleague, AMBROSE 
EVERETT BURNSIDE. Contrary to my usual custom, I ask that they be 
read and that they be entered at length on the Journal. 

‘i ~~ PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolutions will be read at the 
esk. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


THE CITY OF PROVIDENCE. 
Joint resolutions of the city council. 

‘Whereas General AMBRosE E. BurnsipgE, United States Senator for the State of 
Rhode Island, died September 13, 1881 ; and 

Whereas his remains are to lie in state at the city hallin the city of Providence 
until the day of his funeral on Friday, September 26, 1881, at twelve o’clock noon: 
Therefore, 

Resolved, That we, the city council of said city of Providence, representing the feel- 
ings of sorrow which our citizens share alike in the death of a brave and distin- 
— soldier, a high-minded legislator and citizen, do hereby recognize the great 

oss sustained by the nation, the State, and the city. 

Resolved, That, as a mark of respect to the memory of the deceased soldier and 
statesman, the city hall be closed to the transaction of public business from eleven 
o’clock a. m. on Thursday, September 15, 1881, to the Saturday following, at nine 
o’clock a. m., and that the city council attend his funeral in a body. 

Resolved, That the city clerk be hereby directed to transmit copies of the afore- 
going to the family of General BURNSIDE and to the United States Senate. 

Passed in common council, September 14, 1881; in board of aldermen same day. 


Approved September 14, 1881. 
WILLIAM S. HAYWARD, Mayor. 


Attest: HENRY V. A. JOSLIN, City Clerk. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. President, the sad event which these resolu- 
tions deplore occurred at the country house of General BURNSIDE, 
near Bristol, on the morning of the 13th of September, by a disease 
so insidious and so rapid that it did not assume a threatening aspect 
until within an hour of its fatal termination. 

This sudden and unexpected bereavement threw the State into 
mourning. Every man in it felt that he had lost a friend, a brother, 
a father, or a son. The governor, responsive to the general desire, 
ordered to his memory the honor of a public funeral and charged 
himself with the execution of the order. It was one of the most im- 
posing and wonderful demonstrations of public respect and popular 
affection ever witnessed in the State. The officials and the chief 
dignitaries of the State participated in the solemn ceremonies. Dis- 
tinguished personages from without the State, including members of 
both Houses of Congress, some from far distances, and at great per- 
sonal inconvenience, attended to pay the last tribute of respect to 
Rhode Island’s dead Senator. 

The melancholy procession wound its slow way through streets 
lined with a sorrowing population and somber with the draperies of 
woe. Loving hands laid his form by the side of the bride of his youth ; 
his old companions in arms discharged their farewell volleys over his 
grave. 

Already measures have been inaugurated for the erection of a statue 
which shall attest to coming generations how dear he was to the peo- 
ple whom he served so well and so faithfully. “ 

‘ Such honors Ilion to her hero paid, 
And peaceful slept the mighty Hector’s shade. 

At a future time, Mr. President, when the other House of Congress 
shall be im session to respond to the action of this, my colleague and 
myself will ask the suspension of public business, that the Senate may 
pay fitting tribute to the character, the virtues, and the services of 
General BURNSIDE. 

I move, as a mark of respect to his memory, that the Senate do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at twelve o’clock and forty-three 
minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned. 


A true copy of record. 


THURSDAY, October 13, 1881. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. J. J. Buttock, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 
A message, in writing, was received from the President of the United 
States by Mr. O. L. PRUDEN, one of his secretaries. 
INTEROCEANIC CANAL. 
Mr. LAMAR submitted the following resolution; which was read: 


Resolved, That the President be requested, if not in his judgment incompatible 
With the public interest, to advise the Senate whether any action has been taken 
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by the Government since the adjournment of the last Congress towards protecting 
= rights and interests of the United States in the projected interoceanic canal at 
‘anama. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Mississippi 
ask for the present consideration of the resolution ? 

Mr. LAMAR. No, sir; let it lie on the table for the present, and I 
shall call it up to-morrow. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
and be printed. 


The resolution will lie en the table 


STANDING COMMITTEES, 


Mr. EDMUNDS. I move that the Senate proceed to the consider- 
ation of the resolution touching the continuation of the committees, 
which I had the honor to offer the other day. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Vermont moves 
to proceed to the consideration of the resolution offered by him the 
day before yesterday relative to the election of the standing commit- 
tees. Is the Senate ready for the question ? 

Mr. GARLAND. Let the resolution be reported. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution will be reported. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution submitted by Mr. EDMUNDS 
on the 11th instant, as follows: 

Resolved, That the standing committees of the Senate as they were constituted 
at the close of the last session of the Senate be continued for the present session, 
and that the President pro tempore be authorized to fill up any vacancies now ex- 
isting in said committees respectively. 

Mr. GARLAND. I beg leave to offer the following amendment to 
the reso!ution—— 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Is the resolution taken up, sir? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on taking up the 
resolution. 

Mr. GARLAND. I suppose there is no objection to taking it up. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair hears no objection, and 
the resolution will be considered as before the Senate. The Chief 
Clerk will now report the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Arkansas to the resolution of the Senator from Vermont. 

The Curer CLERK. After the word “Senate,” in line 2 of the res- 
olution, it is proposed to insert the following: 

Excepting the Committees on a and Elections, Appropriations, Manu- 
factures, Private Land Claims, Agriculture, Revolutionary Claims, Claims, the. 
District of Columbia, Patents, Territories, Railroads, Mines and Mining, Revision 
of the Laws of the United States, Education and Labor, Civil Service and Re- 
trenchment, the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, Engrossed Bills, Improve- 
ment of the Mississippi River and its Tributaries, and Transportation Routes to: 
the Seaboard. 

Mr. GARLAND. Mr. President, there is no disposition that I know 
of to delay the consideration of the resolution at all; but in keep- 
ing with the remarks that I submitted to the Senate yesterday it has. 
occurred to me that ten committees are all that will be necessary to: 
transact the business of the session. If the amendment which I have 
offered be adopted, it will leave the following committees organized: 
as they were at the last session to do the work of this session: The- 
Committees on Foreign Relations, Finance, Commerce, Military Af- 
fairs, Naval Affairs, Judiciary, Post-Offices and Post-Roads, Public 
Lands, Pensions, and Indian Affairs. 

I offer this amendment for the purpose, asI conceive, of expediting 
the business of the Senate, with no disposition to delay the organiza- 
tion and being willing to submit to the organization as constituted 


now. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Mr. President, the resolution that I had the honor 
to offer was a resolution in the substantial form of all those that have 
been offered on similar occasions, from the time when we first began 
to have standing committees down to this time; and it has not been 
thought desirable on all these former occasions or any of them to 
make exceptions in respect of the temporary continuation of all the 
committees for the purposes of a short called session like this. 

If there were any great object of economy to be attained by agree- 
ing to the amendment proposed by my friend from Arkansas, I should 
certainly be glad to listen to it, and would listen to it with a strong 
inclination to support it; but Iam not able to see it in that way. 
We do not know that the Committee on Privileges and Elections will 
not have something to consider at this present session, for to its keep- 
ing ordinarily is intrusted the regulation of the privileges of the 
Senate and their defense. We have on our table now a petition pre- 
sented by the Senator from New Jersey, [Mr. MCPHERSON, ] said to 
seriously affect the right of a Senator from the State of New York to 
a seat in this body; and every question of that kind, as we all agree, 
ought to be considered at the earliest possible moment after the elec- 
tion of a President pro tempore. There was a difference as to what 
ought to be done before that time, but after that we all agree that 
we ought to make haste to do justice. 

Mr. BUTLER. The Senator from Vermont will pardon me. There 
% so much conversation going on in the Chamber that we cannot hear 
on this side at all. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I cannot hear myself even. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Senators will suspend conversation 
that interferes with debate. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. It is not so much Senators, I suspect, as visitors, 
= of whom are undoubtedly here in accordance with the rules of the 

nate! 

I was saying, Mr. President, that the Committee on Privileges and 
Elections, which is the first exception proposed by my friend from 


































































































































































































































































































































































































Arkansas, is a committee that ought to be organized and apparently 
ought to do something immediately, for on the theory of what was 
stated by the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. MCPHERSON] it may be 
that we have an intruder in this body; and it may be on the other 
hand that faction and malevolence and falsehood and contrivance have 
concocted something in the form of a petition to be presented to this 
body to affect a particular event that the authors of it would prefer 
should sleep rather than be investigated. In either case I think we 
ought to have a Committee on Privileges and Elections, and have it 
now. 

The next exception is the Committee on Appropriations. Of course 
we understand that no appropriations can be made at this session of 
the Senate ; but there are or there may be proposals of appointments 
that rightly and properly might be referred tosuch a committee. As 
to the Committee on Manufactures, I confess I do not know precisely 
what its duties are, but 4s a celebrated Kentuckian once said, about 
an institution that no longer exists in this country, “it has become 
hallowed by time.” Then there is the Committee on Private Land 
Claims, which (as I have sometimes been a member of that, as you, 
Mr. President, are now its chairman) we all understand has constant 
work whenever its members can be here, and has an annual clerk for 
that reason, in the investigation of land titles, and we all know that 
sundry nominations go to that committee. The Committee on Agri- 
culture is the next in these exceptions. There are offices in the gov- 
ernmental department of the United States the nominations for which 
would properly go to that committee. 

The Committee on Revolutionary Claims I confess I do not feel so 
sure about, for I for one am nota revolutionary man. The Committee 
on Claims frequently has matters of consideration, nominations and 
‘others, at called sessions, as does the Committee on the District of 
‘Columbia, which is the next; as dues the Committee on Patents, (for 
I will not waste time in going through these,) as does the Committee 


-on Territories, and undoubtedly that committee will at this present 


session have duties to perform. The same as to the Committee on Rail- 
roads, in respect of which we know from public report and not from 
anything that has taken place in closed doors, that there has been an 
important officer suspended for some supposed failure to perform his 


- duty, or other reason, and we know that by law it is required that 


such a suspension shall be reported to this body; andso on. Tothat 
committee that matter I suppose would naturally go. 

As to the Committee on Mines and Mining, I am not advised. As 
to the Committee on the Revision of the Laws of the United States, 
Lam not advised. The Committee on Education and Labor very nat- 
urally may have something to do at this session. The same is true 


-of that on Civil Service and Retrenchment. That ought to have 


something to do at every session; and how we are to get on in this 
session without civil service and retrenchment, I am unable to see. 
The same of the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent 
Expenses of the Senate. That is a committee which every day, in 
vacation as well as in session, has to pass upon vouchers; and I think 
it was continued during the recess in order to do that thing. The 
recess has ended—— 

Mr. GARLAND. I had thought of that in reference to the commit- 
tee the Senator now speaks of, but my impression is, after examining 
the matter, that it is continued by a law. If such be not the case, of 
course I desire to include it in the committees to be continued. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I need not go through the two or three other cases 
in the list, because I think I have stated enough (and I state it in all 
candor) to my friend from Arkansas to lead him to consider whether 
there are not several at least of these committees in the list that 
undoubtedly will have special and particular duties connected with 
executive affairs to perform at this session. 

Now as to the whole of them, although their continuance involves 
the expense undoubtedly of the diem of the clerks of those of 
them not annual clerks, (as the clerks of the Committees on Appro- 
priations and Private Land Claims are, and I do not know but some 
others, where it involves no expense at all,) I do submit to my friend 
from Arkansas and to all gentlemen on the other side and upon this 
side of the Chamber that considering the nature of the Senate and 
the nature of the duties of Senators, in undertaking to save the ex- 
pense of one clerk who has to write letters or send documents for the 
members of one committee, if that committee has not anything to 
do at all, and to force the seven gentlemen, as nearly equally divided 
between the two parties as they can be, unless you can find a man 
who belongs to both parties alike,—to deprive these gentlemen of 
both parties of the advantage of being assisted in the duties that they 
have to do here during the week or ten days of our session in order 
to save the six dollars a day for this one young gentleman to attend 
to the business, to assist them, as it appears to me, is making an 
apparent saving of dollars at a great waste and injury of public 
interests, 

I hope, therefore, sir, without enlarging upon it, that the Senate will 
not agree to the amendment offered by the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. GARLAND. The statement of the Senator from Vermont, ex- 


* cept as to two committees which were included in the exception, is 


one of conjecture. It may be that we shall have business for all these 
committees, and it may be that we shall not. After a careful revis- 
ion of the whole subject it occurred to me and other Senators that 
ten committees would be sufficient, and upon the positive statement 
of the Senator from Vermont he has only added two to the number, 
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which are the Committee on Privil and Elections and the Com- 
mittee to Audit and Control the Conti t Expenses of the Senate. 
From a statement just made to me by the Senator from New Jersey 
(Mr. McPHERSON] I am satisfied there will be business for the Com- 
mittee on Privileges and Elections, and in the doubt as to thre Com- 
mittee on Contingent Expenses of the Senate, I am willing to strike 
that out of the exceptions, as well, also, as the Committee on Privi- 
leges and Elections. That will make it twelve, and I ask to amend 
my amendment to that extent. 

The PRESIDENT pre tempore. If there be no objection, the modi- 
a indicated by the Senator from Arkansas to his amendment will 

made. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. He has a right to modify it in its present stage. 

The PRESIDENT pre tempore. The amendment will be modified to 
the extent stated by the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. GARLAND. That being the case, I think we shall have by the 
amendment all the committees that will be necessary, if, in fact, we 
shall not havesome that will not be necessary for the business of this 
session; but I want to state that if in the course of the business at 
any time it appears to the Senate that there is a necessity for any one 
of these committees, upon the motion of any Senator I should not ob- 
ject to its being organized as it existed at the lastsession; and I think 
that meets the whole case. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Tho question is upon agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. GARLAND ] 
to the resolution offered by the Senator from Vermont, [Mr. EDMUNDS. ] 

Mr. TELLER. Let the amendment be read as modified. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be reported. 

The CuizF CLERK. Itis proposed to insert after the word “Senate,” 
in line 2 of the resolution, the following words : 


Excepting the Committees on Appropriations, Manufactures, Private Land 
Claims, Agriculture, Revolutionary Claims, Claims, District of Columbia, Patents, 
Territories, Railroads, Mines and Mining, Revision of the Laws of the United 
States, Education and Labor, Civil Service and Retrenchment, Engrossed Bills, 
Improvement of the Mississippi River and its Tributaries, and Transportation 
Routes to the Seaboard. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is the Senate ready for the question ? 
— the question.] The Chair is unable to decide as to the re- 
sult. 

Mr. TELLER. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered and taken. 

Mr. JOHNSTON, (after having voted in the affirmative.) I forgot 
at the moment when I voted that I am paired with the Senator from 
Massachusetts, [Mr. DaweEs.] I withdraw my vote. 

The result was announced—yeas 35, nays 37; as follows: 


YEAS—35. 
Bayard, Farley, Jackson, Ransom, 
Beck, Garland, Jonas, Saulsbury, 
Brown, George, Jones of Florida, Slater, 
Butler, Gorman, Lamar, Vance, 
Call, Groome, McPherson, Vest, 
Camden, Grover, Maxey, Voorhees, 
Cockrell, Hampton, Morgan, Walker, 
Coke, Harris, Pendleton, Williams. 
Davisof W.Va., Hill of Georgia, Pugh, 

NAYS—37. 
Aldrich, Ferry, Lapham, Rollins, 
Allison, Frye, Logan, Saunders, 
Anthony, Hale, McDill, Sawyer, 
Blair, Harrison, McMillan, Sewell, 
Cameron of Pa., Hawley, Mahone, Sherman, 
Cameron of Wis., Hillof Colorado, Miller of Cal.. Teller, 
Conger, Hoar, Miller of N. Y., Van Wyck. 
Davis of Illinois, Ingalls, Mitchell, 
Edgerton, Jones of Nevada, Morrill, 
Edmunds, Kellogg, Plumb, 

ABSENT—4. 
Dawes, Fair, Johnston, Platt. 


So the amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question now recurs on the 
resolution of the Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. HARRIS called for the yeas and nays, and they were ordered. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Mr. President, I was reminded a day or two ago 
by my distinguished friend from North Carolina [Mr. Ransom] that 
there was one select committee of the Senate that had the special! 
mission of seeing what could be done about the health of the city in 
connection with the Potomac River here, that ought to be continued; 
and I should be glad, that being the case, to add that committee to 
the standing committees. 

Mr. RANSOM. Mr. President, I wish that my friend from Vermont 
was exactly correct in his statement. It is not a special committee. 
The committee to examine the question of the Potomac flats is the 
Committee on Commerce. That question was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce, and a sub-committee has been appointed under 
the Committee on Commerce to attend to that question. If the Com- 
mittee on Commerce is revived, that revives the sub-committee. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. It is all right, then. 

The yeas and nays were taken. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Iam paired with theSenator from Massachusetts, 
(Mr. DAWEs. ] 
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The result was announced—yeas 37, nays 35; as follows: 


YEAS—37. 
Aldrich, Ferry, Lapham, Rollins, 
Allison, Frye, Logs, Saunders, 
Anthony, Hale, MeDill, Sawyer, 
Blair, Harrison, McMillan, Sewell, 
Cameron of Pa., Hawley, Mahone, rman, 
Cameron of Wis., Hill of Colorado, Miller of Cal., ‘eller, 
Conger, Hoar, Miller of N. Y., Van Wyck. 
Davis of Illinois, Ingalls, Mitchell, 
Edgerton, Jones of Nevada, Morrill, 
Edmunds, Kellogg, Plumb, 
NAYS—35. 

Bayard, Farley, Jackson, Ransom, 
Beck, Garland, Jonas, Saulsbury 
Brown George, Jones of Florida, Slater, 
Butler, Gorman, Lamar, Vance 
Call, Groome, McPherson, Vest, 
Camden Grover, Maxey, Voorhees 
Cockrell, Hampton, Morgan, Walker, 
Coke, Harris, Pendleton, Williams. 
Davis of W. Va., Hill of Georgia, Pugh, 

ABSENT—4. 
Dawes, Fair, Johnston, Platt. 


So the resolution was agreed to. 
ELECTION OF PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE. 


Mr. LOGAN. Mr. President, I ask leave to present a resolution. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Illinois offers a 
resolution, which will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read tls resolution, as follows: 


Resolved, That Davin Davis, a Senator from the State of Illinois, ishereby chosen 
President pro tempore of the Senate. 

Mr. LOGAN. I ask for the immediate consideration of the resolu- 
tion, if there is no objection. 

Mr. PENDLETON. I ask that -the resolution lie over under the 
rule. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The present consideration of the res- 
olution being objected to, it lies over under the rule. 


Mr. LOGAN. Certainly. 
EXECUTIVE SESSION, 
Mr. SHERMAN. If there is no further business in open session, I 


move that the Senate proceed to the consideration of executive busi- 


ness. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Ohio moves that 
the Senate do now proceed to the consideration of executive busi- 
ness. 
The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the con- 
sideration of executive business. After twenty minutes spent in 
executive session, the doors were reopened. 


ELECTION OF PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE. 


Mr. PENDLETON. Mr. President, when the Senator from Illinois 
[Mr. LoGan] offered his resolution for the election of a President 
pro tempore of the Senate, inasmuch as it was offered without previ- 
ous notice, I objected to its immediate consideration. Since then, 
upon reflection and consultation with gentlemen upon this side of the 
Chamber, I have concluded to withdraw my objection to its immedi- 
ate consideration, which [I now do. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Harris in the chair.) The ob- 
jection of the Senator from Ohio interposed to the resolution offered 
by the Senator from Illinois is withdrawn. Is there other objection 
to the present consideration of the resolution? The Chair hears none, 
and the resolution is before the Senate and will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: ; 

Resolved, That Davin Davis, a Senator from the State of Illinois, is hereby 
chosen President pro tempore of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is the Senate ready for the question 

upon agreeing to the resolution ? 
*'Mr. JONES, of Florida. Mr. President, before this question is sub- 
mitted to a vote of the Senate I for one wish to repeat a protest which 
I once made here on this subject by denying the power of the Senate 
todo this thing. I am not content to occupy my seat quietly and let 
this question pass by without saying a few words upon it. 

It is trueit may be said that this is no longer an open question, that 
a precedent was established in the Forty-fourth Congress by which 
the right of the Senate to change at will its presiding officer was af- 
firmed. I hope that the action of the Senate at that time will not be 
considered as a precedent, because if there is one question upon which 
the great minds of this country were divided then it was this. We 
had an interesting debate upon it at one time and a good deal of light 
was shed. 

Mr. President, Congress by an act passed in 1792 has declared that 
the presiding officer of the Senate shall succeed in a certain contin- 
gency to the office of President of the United States. The language 
of the Constitution does not say that the President pro tempore of the 
Senate is an officer of the Senate in the sense that the Sergeant-at- 
Arms or the Secretary or the Chief Clerk is. It declares that the 
Senate shall have the power to elect its own officers, and a President 
pro tempore during the absence of the Vice-President ; and when a 
President pro tempore of the Senate is elected by that body during the 
absence of the Vice-President, the Constitution, in my judgment, has 





fixed the tenure of his office. You have filled the vacancy which the 
organic law has provided for, and you have no power, in my judg- 
ment, to undo it. 

It has been said here time and in on former occasions that 
we had the same power over our presiding officer that the House of 
Representatives has over its Speaker, and analogies from the English 
system have been presented. What is the rule in the British Parlia- 
ment to-day? Has it ever been the rule there that when a speaker 
was elected he was regarded as holding his office at the will of the 
body? He holds his office during a Parliament, and no change of 
majority in the house has ever been claimed to possess the power to 
unseat him. 

There is no fixed tenure to the office of Speaker of our House of 
Representatives; still I do not know an instance where he has been 
changed. But an act of Congress has cast an important duty in a 
certain contingency upon this officer of the Senate. Congress has 
declared that the President pro tempore of the Senate in the case of 
the death or resignation or inability of both the President and Vice- 
President shall become President of the United States; and when 
the Vice-President is called from his chair to the executive oflice, 
you are required to fill the vacancy thereby occasioned, which you 
have done in this case; but now you turn around a few days after 
you have taken this action required by the Constitution and propose 
to undo your own work. Where would this lead? What did the 
Constitution mean when it declared that the office should be cast 
upon the officer designated by law? It did not mean that in any 
case the Senate of the United States should engage in a wrangle over 
the presidential office ; it did not mean that the office should be cast 
upon a particular Senator or a particular man, but it contemplated 
that if such an unfortunate contingency should arise the office would 
fall upon the officer that had been designated to fill the permanent 
vacancy previous to the contingency which made it necessary for him 
to go into the first office. 

Now, I do not wish to add to anything I have said hitherto on this 
subject, but I wish to read what Mr. Seward said in his day upon 
this question. In 1854 Mr. Seward said : 


Before we proceed with this election, I should like to have the views of Senators 
in regard to the effect of the appointment—whether it is to be an absolute appoint- 
ment of a President pro tempore, and what the tenure of his office is to be. y will 
state very freely my own opinion in going into this election, and it is this: that 
there can be but one person at the same time holding the office of President pro 
tempore of the Senate of the United States, and that that person will hold his office 
until it shall again constitutionally me vacant; so that in the case of a vacancy 
occurring in the office of the President of the United States the person now to be 
chosen to fill the office of President tempore of the Senate would succeed to 
that high trust and become the Chief Executive Magistrate of the United States. 


In my judgment, a more unwise precedent, if precedent it is to be 
regarded, never was established by the Senate than when it declared 
that this body should have the power in case of anything unfortu- 
nately happening to the present incumbent of the executive office to 
enter into a contest for the Presidency of the United States. I shall 
do no more now than put on record my views as expressed to the Sen- 
ate on the 10th of January, 1876: 


Mr. Jones, of Florida. Mr. President, I agree in all that has been said by the 
committee in the report except what is stated in their last conclusion, and I concur 
entirely with the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Merrimon] in the views he 
has expressed in regard to this case. 

Whatever might have been the construction of the Constitution before the act of 
March 1, 1792, was rae, it is very clear that that act must have great weight in 
the consideration of the question before us. It is not enough to show, therefore, 
by the terms of the Constitution, that the President pro tempore of the Senate is 
an officer of the Senate, and under those provisions alone would be removable at 
the pleasure of the Senate. It is possible that such a construction would have 
been warranted before the act of 1792 was passed; but the Constitution gave to 
Congress the right to say, and that en has said, what officers shall suc to the 
office of President in the event of the death of the President,and Vice-President. 
While it may be true, therefore, that the Constitution intended to place the Presi- 
dent of the Senate under the control of this body and make him removable at its 
pleasure, if no legislation was had under the first section of the second article of 
the Constitution, which empowers Congress to provide for filling the office of Presi- 
dent when the two first officers in the Government are dead or are removed, still, 
the last provision in the Constitution gives Congress the power to change the ten- 
ure of the office of the President of the Senate when it gives it authority to say 
be the person who fills it in a certain exigency shall be President of the United 

tates. 

If the power conferred upon Congress touching the filling of the office of Presi- 
dent of the United States bein contlict with that which is supposed to exist on the 
put of this body to remove its presiding officer, then reasonable construction must 

ecide the question at issue. It is not enough to say that the President or tempore 
of the Senate, like the Sergeant-at-Arms of the Senate, is an officer of this body, and 
because the Sergeant-at-Arms may be removed by the Senate, so may the President 
pro tempore be removed. This mode of reasoning would beadmissible if Congress 
under the Constitution had not pointed out duties beyond the Senate for the one 
officer in a certain contingency which it has not prescribed for the other. 

This is the great point, in my opinion, upon which this debate must turn. 

If Congress has the right (which no one will deny) to cast upon the President 
gee tempore of the Senate the office of President of the Uni States when the 

resident and Vice-President are dead, and in order to guard against doubts and 
uncertainties ia a matter of so much importance, it becomes necessary that the 

tenure of office of the President of the Senate should be fixed, can it be said that 
the right to remove such officer on the part of the Senate should supersede the 
right of Congress to designate him as heir expectant of the Presidency? Or, to 
put the proposition in another shape, if Congress under an express provision of 
the Constitution has the right to cast upon the President of the Senate duties and 
powers, either in presenti or in expectantcy, which are in conflict, or which may 
come in conflict, with the right of the Senate to remove such oflicer, derived by 
een, which power shall prevail? The right of this body to remove this 
oflicer is a right derived by implication, while the other right exercised by Con- 
gress is in virtue of an express power given by the Constitution. The Constitu- 
tion made it the -~ of Congress to declare by law what officer shall exercise the 
executive office of the nation when left vacant by both the President and Vice- 
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President. Congress accordingly has provided that in such a contingency the 
office shall be filled by the President 6f the Senate or the Speaker of the House 
for the time being. Congress was not invested with the general power to fill the 
office; but the Constitution requires that it shall provide by law what officer 
shall act as President in such an exigency. Law, as defined by a great master of 
jurisprudence, is a rule of action, prescribed by the supreme power in the state, 
commanding what is right and forbidding what is wrong. It is distinguishable 
from a sudden and transient order proceeding from the whims and caprices of 
despets. It implies permanency and uniformity, and is prescribed or published in 
order that all may know the duties it enjoins and the penalties which its violation 
will incur. 

The law then designates the President pro tempore of the Senate as the officer 
who shall succeed to the Presidency in the contingency mentioned. How will this 
law operate with the right asserted in behalf of this body to remove that officer at 
its pleasure? Remember that the law provides that if there be no President pro 
tempore of the Senate the Speaker of the House shall act as President. All ex- 
perience teaches us that nothing is more dangerous to the peace and security of 
nations than those conflicts which arise out of disputes about the right to the 
chief office in the State. , : : 

Nothing can be more important to the safety of the Republic and liberties of the 
people than the removal of all doubt, or the means of creating doubt, as to the 

rsons entitled to the office of President of the United States. Persons with 

oubtful titles may, and often do, get inte the local or subordinate offices ; buat let 
any man enter into the office of President of the United States whom a majority 
of the people of this country believe is not entitled to it, and they would be tempted 
to remove him by force. There was atime in the history of the country when it 
was not considered sound to reason from the existence of a power to the abuse of 
it. We have all seen enough in our day and time to convince us that the only real 
danger to which this pent! fabric of government is exposed is the excitement, pas- 
sion, and conflicts resulting from party spirit. . a 

Iam not unaware that asa member of the minority of this body, entertaining 
hopes that a change will take place in the political complexion of the majority, my 
interest and the interests of those with whom I act here lies in a different direction 
from the one in which my argument leads me; but, sir, while feeling, as all do, the 
influence of party attachment and principles, I think, sir, I feel more strongly at 
this time the necessity of using the little power at my command in strengthening 
every rampart which the Constitution has erected for the protection and security 
of our liberties. This body we know is subject to change. It has changed in the 

ast and it will changein the future. It has never yet happened, I believe, thata 
President of this aa was called to the office of President; but it may happen at 
anytime. True wisdo 
possible to occur. Y ; 

We know that occasions may arise when this body and the other House will feel 
the force of excitement sure to result from a vacancy in the executive office. We 
are without a Vice-President to-day. There is but one step from the chair of the 
Senate to that of the nation. Who can tell what a day may bring forth! Thereis 
no greater security for the life of a prince than exists for the life of a beggar. 

. Within the hollow crown 
That rounds the mortal temples of a king 
Keeps Death his court ; and there the antic sits, 
Scofting his state and grinning at his pomp ; 
Allowing him a breath, a little scene 
To monarchize, be fear’d, and Fill with looks ; 
Infusing him with self and vain conceit,— 
As if this flesh, which walls abeut our life, 
Were brass impregnable; and humor'd thus, 
Comes at the last, and with a little pin 
Bores through his castle wall, and—farewell king ! 

With the absolute power of removal over the officer who is designated by law 
to fill the office of President, if the occasion should arise, which I pray it may not, 
for putting in practice this part of our Constitution, to what intrigue and political 
excitement would not this power lead in the Senate when it was within its compe- 
tency to designate the man who should occupy the first place in the nation! The 

wer given in tke Constitution to the Senate to choose its own President would 
in that event be converted into a power to elect a President of the United States. 
But, sir, this is the body which has the power to remove from oflice by impeach- 
ment. A large partisan majority here and in the other House may remove both 
the President and Vice-President, and they may be permet to do this by the 
hope of getting some favorite into the presidential office. ark you, that in case 
of the removal ef both the President and Vice-President the Senate, under the ruie 
insisted upon on the other side, would elect the President. Is it wise to give to 
that tribunal which alone has the power under the Constitution of removing the 
President and Vice-President absolute power to name their successor? Need it be 
said, sir, that little checks like the one we advocate in this case might prove suffi- 
cient to save the State? This very power of the Senate to elect or remove a Presi- 
dent at pleasure might lead to combinations and conspiracies to promote the 
fortunes of particular men. I do not argue now from the virtues or vices of any 

arty, but 1 argue from the known passions, weaknesses, and imperfections of 
uman nature itself. True, there are some powers I would not give to any party, 
and all that I say on this subject I intend to apply to all political organizations. 

Why is it that the question now under debate has been brought before us? No 
complaint has ever been made against the gentleman in the chair on account of 
the manner in which he has performed his duties. No one supposes that this 
subject would now be agitated had we not lost the Vice-President. And what 
does this show! It shows that the Senate is looking beyond the office of President 
of the Senate, and, recognizing the uncertainties of life, is anxious about the per- 
son who might be called to the first office in the Government. And this, in my 
opinion, is not what'the Constitution intended. It did not mean that the Senate 
should say who should be President in the exigencystated. If it did, very strange 
language been employed to convey this meaning. But the Constitution gave 
Congress the power to decide this question, and that body has desigaated the offi- 
cer. According to our view the President of the Senate, selected without refer- 
ence to any higher duties than belong to that office, would in the emergency men- 
tioned succeed to the Presidency. In the other case the Senate would have the 
power while complying with the letter of the law, and furnishing an officer for the 
vacancy filling the description in the statute, to exercise in its choice as to the per- 
son who should be placed at the head of the Government. Let the present situa- 
tion illustrate the question. The present presiding officer was elected at a time 
when no thought was entertained of the death of the Vice-President. Ie was lia- 
ble to be superseded at any moment by the latter officer. If during the absence 
of the Vice-President he and the President died, were removed, or resigned, Mr. 
Ferry would have become President. In that case there would have been no op- 
portunity for the Senate to engage in a contest about the succession under one 
view of the law. But how would the case stand under the other view! Should 
sickness or accident imperil the life of the Chief Magistrate, then the Senate would 
have the power to exercise a choice as to the person who might be called to the 
Presidency. ‘he selection of a President pro tempore of the Senate under such 
circumstances would become a selection of a President of the United States. And 
will any man say, or can he say, that with such a momentous issue cast upon this 
body there would not be much of the feeling, the acrimony, passion, and excite- 
— _ —_ them much of the danger attending an ordinary election for that 

officer 
ut, sir, this is not all. As I said awhile ago, the Constitution provides that if 


m requires that we should always be prepared for what is 
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there be no President ae tempore of the Senate the Speaker of the House, in the 
emergency stated, shail act as President. Remember nowthat while this body may 
bind its own members by its decision respeeeng the capacities and powers of its 
own presiding officer, so far as these relate to his ordinary duties in this body, it 
cannot claim the right to bind, and it cannot bind by any decision it may make, the 
other House of Congress in regard to this right of removal, in so far as that right 
involves the question of title to the Presidency. The House of Representatives 
being equally interested in this question with the Senate, has a right to decide for 
itself. And while this body may confirm this report and attirm that the Speaker of 
the House is removable at the will and pleasure of that body, and that therefore 
the President of the Senate is removable at the pleasure of this. And I would say 
here, by way of parenthesis, that the conclusion arrived at is because the Speaker 
of the House is removable at the will and pleasure of that body the President pro 
tempore is likewise removable by this. 

Mr. MERRIMON. What authority is there for saying that the Speaker of the House 
may be removed at the will of the House ? 

Mr. Jones, of Florida. None. The people’s Representatives may possibly come 
to a different conclusion, and they may say, as they have the right to say, that their 
Speaker holds his office for two years and is not removable at pleasure, and that 
the presiding officer of this body holds his office by a like tenure. It is hardly ne- 

for me to say what conclusion this reasoning will justify. If the Senate 
should act upon the theory of this report and displace their President when in the 
judgment of the House they had no right to do so, and a vacancy occurred in the 
office of President, the House might be found claiming the oftice of President of the 
United States for their Speaker and the Senate for their President. This condition 
of things could never result from the law as we understand it; for, although the 
House might believe in the power of removal as set up in this report and the Senate 
in a fixed tenure of office, no harm could come from such a difference. This is all 1 
have to say on this part of the case. 

I contend that by the very words of the Constitution the power of removal does 
not exist. The Constitution gives to the Senate the right to elect a President pro 
tempore in the absence of the Vice-President. Upon the eeeeemess of the latter 
officer the right of the former to the chair terminates. The language is: 

“The Senate shall choose their other officers, and also a President pro tempore in 
the absence of the Vice-President, or when he shall exercise the oflice of President 
of the United States.” 

The language in regard to the Speakership is : 

“The House of Representatives shall choose their Speaker and other officers.” 

No one who has studied the Constitution can fail to detect the pointed difference 
in the language employed in the two cases. ‘he Senate is not to choose their 
President pro tempore and other officers, but their own officers and a President pro 

.tempore. 

It is not denied in the report of the committee that the Vice-President, when 

P —s over the Senate, holds his ope independent of our pleasure. He is 
not liable to be displaced at the will of a majority. He is entitled to preside as 
long as he holds his office. And who can say that the framers of the Constitution, 
in providing for a permanent presiding officer of this body, did not consider it 
important that he should be clothed with independence in that important station ? 
Every parliamentary body is composed of partisans, and these are divided into a 
majority and minority numbers. The rules or constitution of all such bodies are 
intended in a great measure to protect the rights of the minority. The majority can 
always protect itself. Nothing is more important to the fair and just application 
or enforcement of these rules than a presiding officer who can hold with an even 
hand the scales of justice between the majority and the minority. He is to some 
extent a judge. He is expected to decide many questions affecting the parties in 
the house, and all agree that he ought to decide fairly. How is this object to be 
attained ? or is it so unimportant that no provision should be made to secure it? If 
it is an end worthy of attention, can anything be more plain than that the complete 
independence of the presiding officer, if not absolutely essential, will contribute 
very greatly in securing fairness and impartiality in the discharge of his duties ¢ 
This is the more important in the Senate because of the long tenure of our oifices. 
Under our system the great corrective power is with the people, and in the other 
House if any man abuses his power he may be brought to account before his con- 
stituents in two years. But here it is necessary to have some safeguards for the 
rights of the minority outside of the people. In the case of the President of the 
Senate it is to be found in the independence with which he is clothed. If itis wise 
and proper that the permanent presiding officer of this body ~hould be independent, 
is it not equally so that the President pro tempore should be? It is possible that an 
otiicer of the latter character might preside over this body for four years. A Presi- 
dent pro tempore must preside when the Vice-President acts as President, and this 
has already occurred more than once in our history, and for nearly the whole term 
of the office. 

Mr. President, it is well known that there was but one parliamentary body in 
the world at the time of the adoption of our Constitution whose history was looked 
toas an example by the men who devised the organization of this and the other 
House of Congress. That was the English House of Commons. Upon this sub- 
ject none of the ancient republics afforded any light. They were governed by no 
tixed laws ; indeed they were rude democracies, where violence and tumult often 
reigned supreme. The English Commous was at that time a model parliamentary 
body. Some of the most extraordinary statesmen and orators of the world bad, 
before the time I speak of, rendered it famous by the display of their genius and 
eloquence. Besides, it was the body in which the great questions that drove the 
American Colonies into revolution were discussed, and it attracted for many years 
the most intense interest on this continent. Throughout the Federalist it is con- 
stantly referred to, which shows that it had been well studied by the leading men 
of the revolutionary era. All the Colonial Legislatures were formed after this 
great model, and it can hardly be doubted that when this body and the other House 
were created it was expected that the powers and duties of the officers who should 
fill these respective offices would be similar to those of the officers of the English 
House. That body always had a speaker and a sergeant at-arms. The speaker 
was always elected from among the returned members. Our Constitution, in pro- 
viding for the election of a Speaker, did not deem it necessary to say that he should 
be selected from among the members of the House. The English practice, like the 

eat source of light in judicial difficulties, the common law, settled the aeestien. 
Now what was the law perenne, the subject under debate in the English House of 
Commons at the time of the adoption of our Constitution? The report of the com- 
mittee says that the Speaker of the other House holds his office at the pleasure of 
that body ; and the same rule must prevail here in regard to the President pro 
tempore. The Constitution is silent upon the subject, and reason and authority 
are all that we have to guide us. The law in force in the House of Commons then 
and now is that the speaker shall hold his office during the whole Parliament, un- 

ess by resignation or death a vacancy arises. 

One more point and I will conclude. The Constitution gives to the Senate the 
ight to choosea President pro tempore in the absence of the Vice-President. This 
8,an express power, limited to a particular case. From whence does the power of 

sejmoval come? It is not written in the Constitution. Where does the Senate 
oljtain the right to exercise an implied power, for such the power of removal is in 
this case? Are there any implied powers vested by the Constitution in Congress ? 
Yes. But in whom or what department? The Constitution declares that— 

“The Congress shall have power to make all laws which shall be necessary and 
proper for carrying into execution the foregoing powers, and all other powers 
vested by this Constitution in the Government of the United States, or in any 
department or officer thereof.” 
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Congress, and Congress alone, is the authority which the Constitution has in- 


vested with the right to carry into execution all implied powers. And if Con- 
gress should say that the Senate might remove its President it would bind the 
other House, and thus avoid the difficulties pointed out in the forepart of my argu- 
ment.— Congressional Recerd, volume 4, part 1, Forty-fourth Congress, first session, 
pages 314 and 315. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is the Senate ready for the question 
upon agreeing to the resolution of the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. LOGAN. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Tbe yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BAYARD, (when his name was called.) Mr. President, I pro- 
pose to withhold my vote upon this question. I have never obtained 
office by my vote, and I shall never retain it by my own vote. I am 
glad the question is taken to-day. 

Mr. HOAR, (when the name of Mr. DAWEs was called.) My col- 
league [Mr. Dawes] is paired with the Senator from Virginia, [ Mr. 
JOHNSTON. } 

Mr. RANSOM, (when Mr. JOHNSTON’s name was called.) It has 
already been stated, but I was requested by the Senator from Virginia 
(Mr. JOHNSTON] to announce that he was paired with the Senator 
trom Massachusetts, [Mr. DAWES. ] 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. PLATT. I desire to announce that I am paired with the Sen- 
ator from Nevada, [Mr. Farr. ]} 

The result was announced—yeas 36, nays 34; as follows : 


YEAS—36. 
Aldrich, Ferry, Kellogg, Morrill, 
Allison, Frye, Lapham, Plumb, 
Anthony, Hale, Logan, Rollins, 
Blair, Harrison, MeDill, Saunders, 
Cameron of Pa., Hawley, MeMillan, Sawyer, 
Cameron of Wis., Hill of Colorado, Mahone, Sewell, 
Conger, Hoar, Miller of Cal., Sherman, 
Edgerton, Ingalls, Miller of N. Y., Teller, 
Edmunds, Jones of Nevada, Mitchell, Van Wyck. 
NAYS—34. 

Beck, Garland, Jonas, Saulsbury, 
Brown, George, Jones of Florida, Slater, 
Butler, Gorman, Lamar, ance, 
Call, Groome, McPherson, Vest, 
Camden, Grover, Maxey, Voorhees, 
Cockrell, Hampton, Morgan, Walker, 
Coke, Harris, Pendleton, Williams. 
Davis of W. Va., ‘Hill of Georgia, Pugh, 
Farley, Jackson, Ransom, 

ABSENT—4. 
Bayard, Dawes, Johnston, Platt. 
Davis of Illinois, Fair, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolution is agreed to. The 
Chair appoints the Senator from Delaware [Mr. BAYARD] and the 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ANTHONY] to escort the President 
pro tempore elect of the Senate to the chair. 

Mr. BAYARD and Mr. ANTHONY escorted Mr. DAvis, of Illinois, to 
the chair. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Illinois, on taking the chair as President pro tempore, 
said : 

SENATORS: The honor just conferred upon me comes as the seat in 
this body which I now hold did, without the least expectation on my 
part. If it carried any party obligation, I should be constrained to 
decline this high compliment. I do not accept it as a tribute to any 
personal merit, but rather as a recognition of the independent posi- 
tion which I have long occupied in the politics of the country. 

I am profoundly grateful for this mark of confidence, and it shall 
be my endeavor, as it will be my duty, to administer the trust with 
. impartiality and with entire fairness. 

Being untrained in parliamentary practice I shall rely on the in- 
dulgence of the Senate in this respect, and hope for generous co-oper- 
ation from all sides. 

The Senate will please come to order. 


THANKS TO MR. BAYARD, . 


* Mr. EDMUNDS. Mr. President, I think it not only a duty but a 
poet to move that the thanks of the Senate be expressed to the 
on. THOMAS IF’. BAYARD, the oe President pro tempore, for the 
dignity and impartiality with which he has presided over this body 
during the short period that he has done so. I am sorry to see some 
Senators smile, because I am absolutely in earnest. The Senator from 
Delaware came to the chair under circumstances of excitement and 
trial; and although his career has been short, as one of his political 
adversaries, in all sincerity I wish to express my obligation to him 
for the entire impartiality with which, when partiality might have 
done injury, he has conducted the duties that were assigned to him. 
I make that motion, sir. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senate has heard the motion 
of the Senator from Vermont, that the thanks of the Senate are pre- 
sented to Mr. BAYARD, the retiring President pro tempore, for the dig- 
a. and impartiality with which he has discharged the duties of his 
office. 

The motion was unanimously agreed to. 


NOTIFICATION TO THE PRESIDENT. 


Mr. LOGAN submitted the following resolution ; which was consid- 
ered by unanimous consent, and agreed to: 


Resolved, That a committee consisting of two Senators be appointed to wait on 


the President of the United States and inform him that Hon. Davin Davis, a 
— from the State of Illinois, has been chosen President pro tempore of the 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. How shall the committee be ap- 
pointed? [‘ By the Chair.”] The Chair appoints the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. LoGaN] and the Senator from Ohio [Mr. PENDLETON} 
as the committee. 
VICENZO REBELLO. 


Mr. KELLOGG. I offered a resolution yesterday calling upon the 
Secretary of State for certain papers in a recent extradition case. 
The Senator from Vermont [Mr. EDMUNDS] objected for the time 
being on the ground that the resolution was too broad. After con- 
sulting with the Senator from Vermont in regard to his objection, I 
have concluded to accept a suggestion made by him, which I think 
will obviate all objection from any quarter to the resolution ; which 
is to strike out, after the word ‘“the” in the first line of the resolution, 
the words “‘ Secretary of State be directed ” and insert “ President be 
requested, if in his opinion it is not incompatible with the public 
interests,” and to strike out the words “ on file in his office” and in- 
sert “on filein the office of the Secretary of State.” With these amend- 
ments I ask that the resolution be agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is, Will the Senate 
take up the resolution of the Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. GARLAND. Let it be reported. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Here is the resolution as amended. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution will be read, and 
then the amendments to it. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I have modified the resolution, and ask that the 
resolution as modified be read. 

Mr. HARRIS. I understand the Senator from Louisiana has a per-- 
fect right to modify his resolution. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. He has, certainly. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution as modified, as follows : 

Resolved, That the President be requested, if in his opinion it is not incompatible 
with the public interests, to transmit to the Senate all papers on file in the office of 
the Secretary of State relating to the seizure of one Vicenzo Rebello, an Italian, in 
the city of New Orleans, in June, 1821, by one James Mooney, under a warrant of 
arrest issued by John A. Osborn, United States commissioner in and for the city of 
New York, of date June 17, 1881, running in ‘the name of the President of the 
United States,” and addressed ‘‘to any marshal of the United States, or his deputy, 
or other officer in any State, district, or Territory within the jurisdiction of the 
United States, to James Mooney,” and also all papers relating to the subsequent 
extradition of said Vicenzo Rebello. ; 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on proceeding to the 
consideration of the resolution at the present time. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Serato proceeded to consider the 
resolution. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Louisiana has 
modified the resolution, as he has aright to do, in the particulars 
mentioned. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Now I ask the adoption of the resolution. I pre- 
sume there will be no objection. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. There being no objection, the Chair 
will submit the question on the resolution as modified. 

The resolution as modified was agreed to. 


GARFIBLD MEMORIAL. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Mr. President, my attention has been called to 
a subject on which we all feel alike, by an accomplished lady who 
has given much study to subjects of the kind, the result of which is 
that I offer the following resolution, to be accompanied by some 
other papers : 


Resolved, That the Joint Committee on the Library of Congress be, and is here- 
by, instructed to inquire into the expediency and propriety of causing a medal to 


be made in gold commemorative of the tragic and most lamentable death of James 
A. Garfield, late President of the United States. : 


The letter which I hold in my hand was not written to me for pub- 
lication, but it is so full of information and pertinent suggestion that 
I shall take the liberty myself of asking the Chief Clerk to read it 
for the information of the Senate, in connection with the reselution 
which I have offered. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The letter will be read. 


The Chief Clerk read as follows: 
WASHINGTON, October 8, 1881. 


Sir: It may not have occurred to any member of your honorable body to com- 
memorate the sad death of our beloved President by introducing a resolution 
ordering a medal to be struck in his honor. 

The Government of the United States has issued comparatively few national 
medals, (I do not now recall a metallic memorial upon the loss of a statesman or 
warrior ordered by Congress to be given occasionally toan eldest son.) Although 
we are culpably negligent in these observances, you and I know that no one has 
ever lived in this land who, by nature and through culture, would have more ap- 

reciated such a national recognition of a citizen’s worth than James Abram 

arfield. I have ventured upon a design which I herewith send, in a crude state, 
as suitable for the occasion, and when I see you will give my full meaning which 
will possibly be obscure on paper, yet all cient on metal. s 

Should Congress pass a resolution ordering such a medal it will be a memorial 
more prized, more classic, more lasting than pillared temple or marble column. I 
would suggest that a medal, engraved by an American st, be struck in gold, and 
with suitable resolutions be presented by a joint select committee to Henry Gartield, 
eldest son, and from him to descend forever to the éldest male representative of James 
Abram Garfield. Furthermore, let it be resolved that a m from the same die be 
struck in bronze, and with resolutions of thanks, and SS of the sympathy 
expressed by the different nations and rulers in our sorrow, be given to each of those 
nations and rulers; also that the same medal be given to the President of the United 
States and his Cabinet, to resident foreign em lors and ministers, the Chief 
Justice and the associate justices of the Supreme Court of the United States, the 
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‘General of the Army, the Admiral of the Navy, to each Senator and Representative 
of the present Con; and to the late President's corps of physicians. 

The price of the bronze medals, (after the die has been made,) with handsome 
case of leather, and resolutions printed on silk, need not exceed $10, and the medal 
aot be within the reach of any citizen. I have selected an artist to draw this 
di mn under = immediate direction. The portrait on the medal shall be approved 

rs. Garfield. 

Description of medal.—(Three and one-half inches in diameter.) Obverse: Pro- 
file bust of President Garfield. : 

Above bust to be inscribed ‘‘ Filius Patriz.” 

Inscription encircling ‘‘James Abram Garfield. Born November 19, 1831. In- 
augurated President ef the United States of America March 4,1881. Died Septem- 
ber 19, 1881.” 

Reverse: Legend—Thirty-eight stars. A promontory on which stands a flour- 
ishing oak tree, riven by a thunderbolt. Beside the tree is the figure of Colum- 
bia, with bowed head ; one hand pointing to the tree. With the other she a 
to her bosom the staff of the flag of our country at half-mast. On the sea, in the 
distance, are sails, bearing messages of sympathy to us from foreign nations. 

Inexergue. The date of passing this resolution. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, 


ELIZABETH BRYANT JOHNSTON. 
Hon. D. W. Vooruees, United States Senate. 


Mr. VOORHEES. I ask that the resolution and accompanying 
papers and design be referred to the Committee on the Library. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Ought not the resolution to go to the Committee 
on Mines and Mining? That committee has more to do with the 
matter. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I think not. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I desire totake the opportunity, during the pend- 
ency of the resolution of the Senator from Indiana, to state that my 
colleague and I, Senators from the State in which General Garfield 
lived all his life, have deemed it advisable, with the concurrence of 
members of the Senate, not to make any formal announcement of his 
death to the Senate at this session, but to await the assembling of the 
two Houses of Congress at the regular session, when, no doubt, appro- 
priate memorial ceremonies will be ordered by the two bodies. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to the 
motion of the Senator from Indiana, [Mr. VOORHEES, ] to refer the 
resolution with the accompanying papers and design to the Commit- 
tee on the Library. 

The motion was agreed to. 


APPOINTMENTS AT CINCINNATI POST-OFFICE. 


Mr. VOORHEES submitted the following resolution ; which was 
read : 


Whereas certain rules and regulations of the post-office at Cincinnati, Ohio, 
have been approved by the Postmaster-General, among which occurs the fqllow- 
ing: ‘5. New appointments will be made to the lowest grade in the class Where 
vacancies may occur, and no application will be entertained from any person under 
twenty or over thirty years of age ;"” and 

Whereas this rule necessarily excludes from appointment all the Union soldiers 
who served in the war for the suppression of the rebellion: Therefore, 

Be it resolved, That the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads be, and is 
hereby, instructed to inquire by what law or authority such 2 rule has been ap- 

roved by the Postmaster-General, and to report to the Senate thé result of its 
investigation. 


Mr. VOORHEES. I ask the reference of the resolution to the 
Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I do not know anything about the facts recited, 
and I think the resolution had better be referred without any formal 
adoption. That will bring the subject up before the committee. 

Mr. VOORHEES. My motion is to have the resolution referred, 
and I make it at the suggestion of others about me, although I should 
be inclined to ask for its adoption. I wish to say by way of explana- 
tion that 1 hold in my hand the printed rules and regulations of the 
post-office at Cincinnati, approved by the Postmaster-General in 
1879, among which is the rule I have set out in the resolution. If it 
be the pleasure of the Senate to have it referred to the committee 
for inquiry, I have no objection. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I prefer that course. I do not want the resolu- 
tion adopted. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. HOAR. What is the motion? Let it be stated by the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tcrapore. The motion is to refer the resolu- 
tion, which is one of inquiry. 

Mr. SHERMAN. There is quite a difference between adopting the 
resolution and referring it without adoption. As I understand, the 
Senator from Indiana proposes to have the resolution referred with- 
out adopting it. : 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
indicated. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Ithinkmyselfthe better way would be to adopt 
it, but out of deference to the Senator from Ohio, as this is a post- 
office in his own State, I will follow his suggestion and let it be 
referred. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the motion to 
refer the resolution to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. HARRIS. There seems to be no other business before the Sen- 
ate at this moment, in view of which fact I move that the Senate do 
now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at one o’clock and thirty-five 
minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned. 


Thatis the motion which the Chair 





FRIDAY, October 14, 1881. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. J. J. Buttock, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


COMMUNICATION WITH THE PRESIDENT. 


Mr. LoGAN and Mr. PENDLETON, the committee appointed to wait 
upon the President of the United State and notify him of the elec- 
tion of Hon. Davin .DAVIs as President pro tempore of the Senate, 
appeared below the bar. 

Mr. LOGAN. Mr. President, the committee appointed yesterday 
to inform the President of the United States that Hon. Davip Davis, 
of Illinois, had been elected President pro tempore of the Senate, have 
performed that duty. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATION, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a letter from 
the Attorney-General, transmitting, agreeably to Senate resolution of 
May 19, 1881, a list of the names of officers, clerks, and other em- 
ployés borne upon the rolls of the Department of Justice, not required 
to be confirmed by the Senate ; which, on motion of Mr. Harris, was 
ordered to lie on the table and be printed. 


INTEROCEANIC CANAL, 


Mr. LAMAR. I move that the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of the resolution touching the interoceanic canal which I had the 
honor to offer yesterday. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senatorfrom Mississippi moves 
that the resolution submitted by him yesterday relative to the inter- 
oceanic canal be now taken up. It will be so taken up unless there 
- objection. The Chair hears none, and the resolution is before the 

enate. 


The resolution was considered and agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the President be requested, if not in his judgment incompatible 
with the public interest, to advise the Senate whether any action has been taken 
by the Government since the adjournment of the last Congress toward protecting 
: he rights and interests of the United States in the projected interoceanic canal at 

-anama. 


EXTRADITION OF FUGITIVES. 


Mr. EDMUNDS submitted the following resolution; which was 
considered by unanimous consent, and agreed to: 


Resolved, That the Judiciary Committee be instructed to inquire and report 
whether the proceedings for the extradition of one Vicenzo Rebello under the 
treaty with the Kingdom of Italy, have been proper under the treaty and in accord- 
ance With law; also to inquire and report whether the method of procedure in cases 
of the extradition of alleged fugitives from the justice of foreign countries under 
the treaties with such countries and the acts of Congress, has heretofore been such 
as sufliciently to protect — fugitives from injustice, and what further legisla- 
tion, if any, is necessary for that purpose ; and that the committee have power to 
send for persons and papers. 


ALLEGED TREASURY IRREGULARITIES, 


Mr. SHERMAN. I offer for adoption a resolution, and ask for its 
present consideration. 
The resolution was read, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby directed to transmit to 
the Senate a copy of the report of James F. Meline and others made to the Treas- 
ury Department during the recess of the Senate, and of any papers received by 
him based upon such report. 


Mr. SHERMAN. I ask that the extract which I send to the Chair 
be read, as a reason why the resolution should be adopted. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chief Clerk will read the 
aper. 
F The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


{From the New York Commercial Advertiser, October 11, 1881.]} 


TREASURY IRREGULARITIES—THE SUBJECT ATTRACTING MORE AND MORE ATTEN- 
. TION—DEMANDS FOR THE SUPPRESSED REPORT. 


WASHINGTON, October 11. 

A great deal of speculation has been indulged in respecting the character of the 
report made during the summer by the committee which investigated the alleged 
irregularities in the Treasury Department. The — was understood to reflect 
upon custodian Pitney, and his discharge promptly followed. Whether the report 
really discloses any bad practices on the part of any others now or formerly in the 
Department is purely a matter of speculation, for the reason that Secretary Win- 
dom has persistently refused to makeit public. It is considered very strange that 
Secretary Windom still persists in keeping the result of the committee's work a 
secret, and in some quarters it is believed that ex-Secretary Sherman is the mov- 
ing spirit in having the evidence taken withheld from the public, in order that no 
reflections upon his administration can be made. It has become a well-known fact 
that there was looseness in the manner in which the contingent expenses of the 
Treasury Department were managed, and that small sums wero diverted from 
their legitimate purposes to pay bills incurred in connectiun with Secre Sher- 
man’s candidature for the Republican presidential nomination, but not with the 
consent or knowledge of that official. It is believed here that Secretary Sherman 
was as-much shocked by the disclosures as must have been his successor, Mr. 
Windom, and that he naturally does not want any further publicity, and therefore 
is desirous that Mr. Windom shall not allow the report to get into the public prints. 

In the mean time, however, two or three prominent Treasury officials have be- 
come objects of suspicion, and statements injurious to their official integrity have 
become extensively circulated. As long as the policy is pursued of locking up the 
report as though it was a charge of dynamite dangerous to friend and foe alike, the 
public will not be able to decide the officials who are subjected to suspicion are 
guilty or innocent of any of the scandalous practices so freely charged. 


Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, the writer of this paragraph is 
wae much mistaken in supposing that I have in any way sought er 
wished to withhold from the public the report referred to. I neither 
have nor will I oppose or delay any investigation of the Treasury De- 
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partment while I wasits chief officer. The only wish I have is to see 
that every officer accused of improper conduct shall have afair chance 
to defend himself, and then he must stand or fall according to the 
rectitude or wrong of his conduct. 

The only doubt I have in calling for this report now is the fact 
that Mr. Windom did not order its publication lest injustice might 
be done to worthy and faithful officers who had no opportunity to 
cross-examine witnesses or answer charges made against them. I 
have no doubt that he either has given or will give them this oppor- 
tunity. At all events the Senate can do so. therefore offer this 
resolution and hope the Senate will promptly pass it. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I —— entirely with the personal wish of 
the Senator from Ohio to have brought to light any document which 
is alleged to reflect upon him; but the Senate ought to remember that 
in the operations of the Treasury Department, like those of the other 
Departments of the Government, it probably is not an exaggeration 
to say that every week reports are made to the head of the Depart- 
ment touching the transaction of its business that it would be highly 
injurious to public interest to make public. It might enable guilty 
parties to escape, and produce in a variety of ways that I need not 
take the time to state serious inconvenience to the public interest. 

While I entirely sympathize with the feeling of the Senator from 
Ohio, I am very far from being sure that it is right to adopt the res- 
olution without some reflection and some further information as to 
what may be the scope of this supposed report. Indeed the Senate 
does not know that there is any at all; and why shonld we make a 
direction of this kind upon the Secretary of the Treasury? Of course 
both Houses of Congress proceed upon the idea, and rightly, that 
there is no officer of the Government except the President of the 
United States who is not bound, when directed to do so, to lay every 
paper in his Department before either House of Congress, but whether 
it is wise for Congress always to call for every paper is another ques- 
tion. 

I feel justified, then, against the wishes of my friend from Ohio, in 
asking that this resolution may lie over until we can consider about 
it. Probably it is of no consequence in this particular case ; but as 
a precedent for calling out the reports of inquiries and investigations 
and other transactions in any of the Departments on the motion of 
any member without any particular knowledge of them, as a prece- 
dent, I say, it may be a very injurious one. I ask, therefore, that 
the resolution go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution will go over under 
the rule. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I move that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the consid- 
eration of executive business. After one hourand thirty minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened. 


RECEPTION OF FOREIGN VISITORS. 
On motion of Mr. EDMUNDS, it was 


Ordered, That the Sergeant-at-Arms be authorized to carry out the provisions 
made for the reception of the national visitors to take place in the rotunda of the 
Capitol to-day. 

On motion of Mr. ANTHONY, it was 

Seek That the privileges of the floor of the Senate be extended to the national 
visitors. 

RECESS. 


Mr. HAWLEY, (at one o’clock and fifty minutes p. m.) I move 
that the Senate take a recess until half past two o’clock. 

The motion was agreed to; and at the expiration of the recess (at 
two o’clock and thirty minutes p. m.) the Senate reassembled. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I move that the recess be extended to three o’clock. 

The motion was agreed to: and at three o’clock the Senate was 
again called to order by the President pro tempore. 


. SENATE DISBURSEMENTS. 


Mr. MORGAN submitted the following resolution; which was con- 
sidered by unanimous consent, and agreed to: 
Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be directed to furnish to the Sen- 


ate a copy of any orders made by him since the 28th day of July, 1881, relating to 


the payment or disbursement of money from the Treasury appropriated for the 


payment of Senators, tho officers, and employés of the Senate, and the contingent 
expenses of the Senate, together with any reports or decisions of the officers of 
the Treasury Department touching the power and duty of the Secretary in order- 
ing such payments or disbursements. 


RECEPTION OF FOREIGN VISITORS. 


At three o’clock and fifteen minutes p. m. the representatives of the 
Government and people of France and the descendants of General La 
Fayette and of the Baron Steuben (invited under the joint resolution 
of February 18, 1881, to attend as the guests of the United States the 
Yorktown Centennial Celebration) entered the Senate Chamber, ac- 
companied by the French and German ministers accredited to the 
United States, the Secretary of State, and other heads of Depart- 
ments, with the assistant secretaries. The distinguished visitors hav- 
ing been seated in chairs provided for the purpose in the rear of the 
seats of Senators— 

Mr. BAYARD. Mr. President, I beg leave to apprise the Senate of 
the presence upon the floor of this Chamber of certain distinguished 


officers and citizens of our sister republic of France, and also of cer- 
tain other distinguished officers and citizens of the Empire of Ger- 
many, who have come hither for the purpose of joining with the 
people of the United States in celebration and commemoration of 
the great culminating victory to the arms of the United Colonies in 
their struggle for independence one hundred years ago—the joint 
a of those colonies and their allies, their allies from that day 
is, 

I know that I speak the sentiment of every member of the Ameri- 
can Senate when I say they are most welcome. And I now move 
that, for the purpose of each member having an opportunity to pay 
that respect which each and all feel for those who have so honored 
us by their presence, a recess of half an hour be taken to enable the 
presiding officer of the Senate and each one of its members to pay 
that respect to these guests of our whole people which represents not 
only our individual feelings, but the feelings of every State and of 
every man in every State of our Union of States. [Applause on the 
floor and in the galleries. ] 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Senators, you have heard the mo- 
tion of the Senator from Delaware. Those who favor the motion 
willsay “ay.” [Putting the question.] Itis adopted unanimously ; 
and the Senate will take a recess of half an hour. 

The Senate accordingly took a recess for half an hour, during which 
time the Senators paid their respects to the visiting guests. At the 
expiration of the recess (at three o’clock and forty-five minutes p. m.) 
the Senate was again called to order. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I move that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the con- 
sideration of executive business. After thirty minutes spent in execu- 
tive session the doors were reopened, and (at four o’clock and fifteen 
minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned. 


SATURDAY, October 15, 1881. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. J. J. Buttock, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


REPORT ON COTTON-GOODS TRADE. 


Mr. MORGAN. 
sideration. 

The resolution was read as follows: 

Resolved, That 2,500 out of the report of the Secretary of State upon ‘ The 
Cotton-Goods Trade of the World,” just prepared, be ordered for the use of the 
Senate, and that the sum of $500 be, and is hereby, appropriated for that purpose ; 
and that the same be distributed proportionately to Senators by the Department of 
State, as usual with the monthly consular reports. 


Mr. MORGAN. I have asked that the Senate will allow that reso- 
lution now to come up and be adopted. 

Mr. CONGER. I ask that the resolution be reported again. 
unable to hear a word of it. 
Clerk’s desk, if it is possible. i 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Gentlemen will please take their 
seats, and the resolution will be again read. The Chair would sug- 

est to the Senator from Alabama whether the resolution does not 
cove to go to the Committee on Printing, inasmuch as an appropria- 
tion is called for. 

Mr. MORGAN. It would have to go to the Committee on Printing, 
I confess, under the rule, if this was not a publication that the Senate 
had ordered to be made; but under the circumstances of the case I 
think it would not. On that subject, however, I will submit to the 
opinion of some other Senators more experienced than np (ees 

Mr. I beg to suggest to the Senator from Alabama, as 
his resolution makes an appropriation, I think of $500, the propriety 
of modifying it so as to require the payment to be made out of the 
contingent fund of the Senate, or of striking that provision out al- 
together, as the Senate certainly has no power at this present session 
to make an appropriation from the Treasury. 

Mr. MORGAN. I concur with the Senator in that view. I will 
state that the resolution was drafted at my request and hastily pre- 

ared, and as I only at this moment arrived in the Senate Chamber I 
ad no opportunity of revising it. 

Mr. ANTHONY . I think the Senator from Alabama will accom- 
plish the purpose of his resolution by providing that 2,500 copies be 
printed for the use of the Senate. 

Mr. MORGAN. That is the purport of the resolution. 

Mr. ANTHONY. An appropriation would require the action of the 
other House, and there are ample facilities for distribution here. 

Mr. MORGAN. I will modify the resolution in that ct. Lat 
once saw the trouble after I offered the resolution, but did not have 
time to modify it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The fifty-fourth rule would indi- 
cate that such a resolution making an appropriation must be referred 
to the Committee on Printing to consider the cost of the publication. 
Will the Senator modify his resolution ? 


I offer a resolution, and I ask for its present con- 


I was 
I desire to hear what is read from the 
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Mr. MORGAN. Yes, sir; I will modify it. [A pause.] It will 
read now as follows: 

Resolved, That 2,500 copies ef the report of the Secretary of State upon ‘‘ The 
Sn Trade of the World,” just prepared, be printed for the use of the 

nate. 

I desire to make a brief statement about this matter. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator will allow the resolu- 
tion to be read as modified so that all can understand it. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution as modified. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President, within a year past the Secretary of 
State sent out a circular letter to our consuls throughout the world 
asking them for detailed information in respect of the growth of cot- 
ton, its manufacture, and the markets for cotton fabrics and other 
textile fabrics, wool and cosmos or wild hemp, throughout the world. 
Forty-nine reports, I think, have been made to the State Department, 
and they have been accompanied with samples and exhibits of the 
cotton and cosmos and wool, and the productions manufactured in 
the various countries of the world from these staples. Finding them 
in the State Department, I ventured to request that the Secretary of 
State would send those samples, with copies of the consular reports, 
to the great cotton exposition at Atlanta. He very kindly consented 
todoso. Since that time the attention of several Senators upon this 
floor has been called to the exhibits and to the reports. 

The Secretary of State addressed a letter, as was proper, to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, in which he set forth a 
summary of the information which had been gleaned from the forty- 
niae reports, showing, as I believe, the most important, the most ac- 
curate, and the most thorough exposition of the cotten manufactures 
and the manufactures of various other textiles that has ever come 
from the press, at least in the United States, and I dare say any where 
in the world. 

The Secretary first in his letter makes a résumé of the results of this 
information gained from the consuls. He then submits in connec- 
tion with each sample of goods the consular reports, showing what 
goods are manufactured in the various countries of the world, both 
by machinery and by hand. He then shows the markets of these 
different countries, the prices at which the goods can be sold there 
and are now being sold, and the cost of the goods at the place of 
their production. He shows a]l the various styles of goods that are 
made in the United States, and in Germany, and in France, and in 
England, for all the different markets of the world, exhibiting sam- 
ples along with the statements of the consuls. 

Then there is a comparative statement drawn from the reports of 
the consuls of the British Government, by which the reports of. our 
consuls may be brought in contrast with those of other governments, 
and the spinner, the merchant, or the producer may have an oppor- 
tunity of testing by these comparative examinations the accuracy of 
all these various reports. 

The samples sent to the exposition at Atlanta have been numbered 
and the numbers correspond with the description contained in these 
consular reports. 

Then in an appendix all the cotton tariffs of all countries of the 
world are given, and the money in which those tariffs are payable 
reduced te the standard of the United States; and so in like manner 
the weights are made to correspond with our standard of weights, so 
that an exporter, a spinner, a manufacturer, or any person interested 
in the subject, can at a glance determine the cotton tariff of any 

country in the world, whether it be an export or an import duty that 
is laid. 

Take it altogether, Mr. President, I do not hesitate to say, in my 
humble opinion, that it is certainly the most instructive volume that 
has ever been issued by our Government in reference to this very great 
subject. 

One important fact is disclosed in the letter of the Secretary, which 
is that to-day more goods are worn in the world that are manufact- 
ured out of cotton by hand than of the goods that are manufactured 
by machinery, showing thereby that the market of the world furnishes 
an unlimited opportunity for the increase of the cotton manufactures 
of the United States. 

Then, again, the statement is made that four-fifths of the cotton 
that is spun in the world by machinery is exported from the United 
States. The fact appears there that the British Government in its 
efforts to introduce cotton growth in India has almost entirely failed, 
and the importations to India from the United States are increasing 
in a very large ratio annually of the raw cotton and also of cotton 
goods manufactured in the United States. 

The volume contains somewhere about five hundred pages, and the 
information is so important that I think the Senate should increase 
the number which is provided for by the appropriation of the last Con- 
gress at least by this number of 2,500 copies, which I ask for in this 
resolution, and I shall be tempted at some subsequent day of this ses- 
sion again to ask the Senate to contribute another sum of money— 
$500 is the limit to which we can go in one order—to print 2,500 more 
copies. The work is now in press; nothing is to be done except the 
setting up of a few pages that have been distributed, fourteen or fif- 
teen only; nothing else is to be done except torun the paper through 
the press; and it is for that reason that, at this executive session, I 
have thought it was my duty to ask the Senate to make this little 
contribution toward the publication. 


The value of these consular reports I think every Senator has al- 
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ready learned to appreciate. They certainly have contributed most 
materially to the information of all classes, industrial and commercial, 
in this country who are concerned in all of those industries which 
we are seeking now to push forward into the various foreign markets 
of this world. 

I hope that the Senate will adopt the resolution. 

Mr. MORRILL. Mr. President, there is no sort of doubt about the 
importance of the document presented by the State Department, and 
I hope that we shall at least print it. As to whether the bulk may 
not be so great as to prevent our obtaining 2,500 copies within the 
limit prescribed by law to the Senate, I am a little in doubt. If it is 
a volume of five hundred pages, I am inclined to think that it cannot 
be printed for the sum to which the Senate is restricted, without the 
concurrence of the other House. 

Mr. MORGAN. I will state to the Senator that I got the estimate 
yesterday from the Printing Office that 5,000 copies would cost $1,000, 
and so the State Department have informed me this morning. 

Mr. MORRILL. Then, if the Senator is satisfied about that, I see 
no objection to his proposition. 

Mr. MORGAN. There is no doubt about that. 

Mr.MORRILL. The information which has been obtained through 
the State Department from our consuls abroad has been more valu- 
able than almost anything else that we have been called upon to pub- 
lish. There is one reform that ought to be instituted when these 
volumes are sent to Senators and members; they ought to be either 
in wrappers or envelopes so that Senators and members of the House 
may have nothing to do but to direct them. I understand the appro- 
priation was so stinted that there have not been funds for the proper 
wrapping or inclosing of the documents ordered to be printed. As 
they are now sent out, I fear that very many of them are never dis- 
tributed by members because they have not the proper envelopes or 
paper and paste and time to put them in shape to be sent out. I 
think that is a matter which should be reformed at the State Depart- 
ment, or they should be sent to the folding-rooms of the Senate and 
House so that they may be properly inclosed, leaving Senators and 
members nothing to do but to direct them. 

I hope that the proposition of the Senater from Alabama will re- 
ceive unanimous consent. 

Mr. ANTHONY. The statute requires that the resolution should 
o to the Committee on Printing—not merely the rules of the Senate, 
ut the statutes of the United States. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Alabama 

object to such a reference ? 

Mr. MORGAN. I have no objection. I will only ask that the com- 
mittee will be somewhat active in regard to it, because the printers 
are proceeding to distribute the type, and every day we delay will 
add to the expense of printing the additional copies. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I have no disposition to take jurisdiction of the 
matter, but the law requires it, and therefore I made the suggestion. 

Mr. MORGAN. I thought this an exceptional case, inasmuch as 
Congress had virtually ordered the publication of this document, and 
as all we had to do was to print so many numbers by merely ranning 
- paper through the press, I thought it would not fall within the 
rule. 

Mr.ANTHONY. The Revised Statutesrequire that whenever extra 
copies are proposed to be ordered of any document, the resolution 
ordering them shall be sent to the Committee on Printing of the House 
in which the motion is made. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That is true. 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. Let the resolution go to the Committee on 
Printing. 

Mr. MORGAN. Then I will ask the reference in the hope that the 
committee will act upon it promptly. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the motion to 
refer the resolution to the Committee on Printing. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. ANTHONY subsequently reported the resolution from the Com- 
mittee on Printing; and it was considered by unanimous consent, and 
agreed to. 

ADJOURNMENT FROM MONDAY TO FRIDAY NEXT. 
On motion of Mr. SHERMAN, it was 


Ordered, That when the Senate adjourns on Monday it be to meet on Friday 
next. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. GARLAND. I move that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the con- 
sideration of executive business. After fifty minutes spent in execu- 
tive session the doors were reopened, and (at one o’clock and fifteen 
minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned. } 


MonpDaAY, October 17, 1881. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. J. J. Buttock, D. D. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday last was read and 
approved. 

Am e,in writing, was received from the President of the United 
States by Mr. O. L. PRUDEN, one of his secretaries. 


1881. 


COMMITTEE SERVICE. 


Mr. TELLER. I ask the Senate to relieve me from further service 
on the Committee on Privileges and Elections. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Colorado moves 
that he be excused from service upon the Committee on Privileges 
and Elections. 

The motion was agreed to. 


ALLEGED TREASURY IRhEGULARITIES. 


Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, I ask the attention of the Senate 
to the resolution I offered on Friday last, if it is the pleasure of the 
Senate to consider it now. 

The. PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution will be taken up 
unless there be objection. The Chair hears none, and the resolution 
is before the Senate. 

The Senate proceeded to consider the following resolution, sub- 
mitted by Mr. SHERMAN on the 14th instant: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby directed to transmit to 
the Senate a copy of the report of James F. Meline and others made to the Treas- 
ury Department during the recess of the Senate, and of any papers received by 
him based upon such report. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the passage of 
the resolution. 

Mr. FARLEY. I ask the Senator from Ohio to postpone the consid- 
eration of the resolation at this time, saying to him that we shall be 
ready to take it up some time during the present session, probably 
by the latter part of the week. I am informed that this report is not 
a full report ; and the question involved is one that the country, as 
well as those who instituted the investigation, is interested in. I 
ask the Senator to consent’that the resolution go over temporarily. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I do not think there is now the least objection 
to the passage of the resolution; but as a matter of course I do not 
wish to interpose an objection to postponing its consideration if that 
course is desired by the Senate. I will say to the Senator from Cali- 
fornia that the public interests will not be affected by the passage 
of the resolution. 

Mr. FARLEY. I will say to the Senator from Ohio that at the 
meeting of the Senate after the recess, the latter part of this week, 
I shall interpose no objection to taking up the resolution; but at this 
time I ask him to consent to its going over. 

Mr. SHERMAN. This report, as I understand, is a report made by 
a committee of subordinate officers to the Secretary of the Treasury 
containing information intended for his personal action, and he has 
acted upon the report; but the newspapers have in some way magni- 
jied the report, publishing various suspicions and conjectures and 
innuendoes. Under these circumstances I think it is but just to the 
officers who are referred to in the report that it should be published. 
However, if the Senator wishes to postpone the consideration of the 
resolution until Friday next, I can make no objection, but I see no 
reason for such postponement. 

Mr. FARLEY. I make the motion to postpone the consideration 
of the resolution until Friday next. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Ohio does not 
object, the Chair understands? 

Mr. SHERMAN. No; if that is the desire of the Senator I have 
no objection, but I shall insist upon having the resolution acted upon 
at the present session. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution is before the Sen- 
ate, and the Senator trom California moves to postpone it until Fri- 
day next. The question is on agreeing to that motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 


REPORT ON COTTON-GOODS TRADE. 


Mr. MORRILL submitted the following resolution; which was 
referred to the Committee on Printing: 


Resolved, That 2,500 additional extra cepies of the report of the Socustory of 
State, now in press, upon “ The Cotton-G Trade of the World,” be printed for* 


the use of the Senate. 
STANDING COMMITTEES. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair, in pursuance of the res- 
olution of the senior Senator from Vermont, [Mr. EDMUNDS, ] au- 
thorizing him to fill up vacancies upon the standing committees, 
makes the following announcement, which will be wed 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


On Foreign Relations—Mr. ALDRICH in place of Mr. Burnside, and Mr. LaPHam 
in place of Mr. Conkling. 

Bn Finance—Mr. ALDRICH in place of Mr. Platt of New York. 

On Commerce—Mr. MILLER of New York in place of Mr. Conkling. 

On Military Afairs—Mr. HAWLEY in place of Mr. Burnside. 

On the Judiciary—Mr. TELLER in place of Mr. Conkling. 

On Post-O; and Post-Roads—Mr. Miter of New York in place of Mr. Platt 
of New York. 

On Education and Labor—Mr.‘ALDRICH in place of Mr. Burnside. 

On Engrossed Bills—Mr. MILLER of New York in place of Mr. Conkling. 
ue Seer Routes to the Seaboard. —Mr. Laruam in place of Mr. Platt of 

ew York. 

On Enrolled Bills—Mr. SEWELL in place of Mr. Platt of New York. 

On Privileges and Elections—Mr. LAPHAM in place of Mr. TELLER. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is proper to state that the Chair 
understood in filling these vacancies he was not to designate any per- 
son 98 chairman of a committee. Mr. Burnside was chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations and Mr. Conkling was chairman of 
the Committee on Commerce. Of course the Chair did not intend to 
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make any appointment of these gentlemen to their places as chairmen. 
The Chair was told by some gentlenien of the Senate familiar with 
the rules that it is the custom for the Chair simply to fill vacancies 
and then the committee takes charge of the matter and selects its 
ehairman. 

Mr. MORRILL. I suggest te the Chair that the new appointees of 
course take their places at the foot of the committees. 

The PRESIDENT - tempore. It will beso ordered, if there is any 
question about it, that the new members now appointed will take 
their places at the foot of the list. 

a standing committees for the present session are constituted as 
follows: 


On Privileges and Elections—Messrs. Hoar, (chairman,) Cameron of Wisconsin, 
Sherman, Frye, Saulsbury, Hill of Georgia, Vance, Pugh, and Lapham. 
On Fi Kelations—Messrs. Edmunds, (chairman,) Miller of California, Ferry, 
Johnston, Morgan, Hill of Georgia, Pendletd&&, Aldrich, and Lapham. 
On Finance—Messrs. Morrill, (chairman,) Sherman, Ferry, Jones of Nevada, 
Allison, Bayard, Voorhees, Beck, McPherson, Harris, and Aldrich. 
On Appropriations—Messrs. Allison, (chairman,) Logan, Dawes, Plumb, Hale, 
Davis of West Vegeaa, Beck, Ransom, and Cockrell. 
On Commerce—Messrs. McMillan, (chairman,) Jones of Nevada, Kellogg, Conger, 
Ransom, Coke, Farley, Vest, and Miller of New York. 
wie Manufactures—Messrs. Conger, (chairman,) Hale, Sewell, McPherson, and 
ams. 
On Agriculture—Messrs. Mahone, (chairman,) Blair, Plamb, Van Wyck, Davis 
ot West Virginia, Slater, and George. 
On Military A fairs—Messrs. Logan, (chairman,) Cameron of Pennsylvania, Har- 
rison, Sewell, Cockrell, Maxey, Grover, Hampton, and Hawley. 
On Naval Affairs—Messrs. Cameron of Pennsylvania, (chairman,) Anthony, Rol- 
lins, Miller of California, Mahone, McPherson, Jones of Florida, Vance, and Farley. 
On the Juciciary—Messrs. Edmunds, (chairman,) Logan, Ingalls, McMillan, Gar- 
land, Davis of Illinois, Bayard, Lamar, and Teller. 
On Post-Ofices and Post-Roads—Messrs. Ferry, (chairman,) Hill of Colorado, 
Sawyer, Mahone, Maxey, Saulsbury, Farley, Groome, and Miller of New York. 
On Public Lands—Messrs. Plumb, (chairman,) Hill of Colorado, Blair, Van Wyck, 
MeDill, Jones of Florida, Grover, Walker, and Morgan. 
. = Private Land Olaims—Messrs. Bayard, (chairman,) Jonas, Call, Edmunds, and 
ison. 
On Indian A ffairs—Messrs. Dawes, (chairman,) Ingalls, Saunders, Logan, Cam- 
eron of Wisconsin, Coke, Pendleton, Walker, and Slater. 
On Pensions—Messrs. Teller, (chairman,) Platt, Blair, Mitchell, Edgerton, 
Groome, Slater, Jackson, and Camden. 
On Revolutionary Olaims—Messrs. Johnston, (chairman,) Jones of Florida, Hill 
of Georgia, Anthony, and Dawes. 
On Claims—Messrs. Cameron of Wisconsin, (chairman,) Frye, Teller, Hoar, Con- 
ger, Pugh, Jackson, George, and Fair. 
On the District of Columbia—Messrs. Sem (chairman,) -Rollins, MeMillan, 
Hawley, McDill, Harris, Butler, Vance, and Gorman. 
On Patents—Messrs. Platt, (chairman,) Hoar, Mitchell, Edgerten, Coke, Call, 
and Williams. 
On Territories—Messrs. Saunders, (chairman,) Kellogg, McDill, Sawyer, Butler, 
Garland, and Vest. 
On Railroads—Messrs. Kellogg, (chairman,) Teller, Saunders, Hawley, Sawyer, 
Sewell, Lamar, Grover, Williams, Jonas, and Brown. 
On Mines and Mining—Messrs. Hill of Colorado, (chairman,) Jones of Nevada, 
Van Wyck, Miller of California, Hampton, Fair, and Camden. 
On the Revision of the Laws—Messrs. McMillan, (chairman,) Platt, Hale, Davis 
of Illinois, and Pendleton. 
On Education and Labor—Messrs. Blair, (chairman,) Morrill, Edgerton, Mahone, 
Maxey, Brown, George, Fair, and Aldrich. 
On Civil Service and Retrenchment—Messrs. Hawley, (chairman,) Rollins, Jones 
of Nevada, Hill of Colorado, Butler, Walker, and Williams. 
To Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate—Messrs. Jones of 
Nevada, (chairman,) Platt, and Vance. ¢ 
On Engrossed Billg—Messrs. Saulsbury, (chairman, ) Call, and Miller of New York. 
On Rules—Messrs. Frye, (chairman,) Hoar, Sherman, Call, and Gorman. 
On the Improvement of the Mississippi River and Tributaries—Messrs. Mitchell, 
(chairman,) Kellogg, Van Wyck, Frye, Jonas, Cockrell, and Jackson. 
On Transportation Routes to the Seaboard—Messrs. Harrison, (chairman,) Came- 
ron of Pennsylvania, Blair, Beck, Voorhees, Camden, and Lapham. 


JOINT COMMITTEES. 


On Public Printing—Messrs. Anthony, (chairman,) Hawley. and Gorman. 

On Enrolled Bills—Measrs. Rollins, (chairman,) Pugh, and Sewell. 

On the Library—Messrs. Sherman, (chairman,) Hoar, and Voorhees. 

On Public Buildings and Grounds—Messrs. Rollins, (chairmap,) Morrill, Cam- 
eron of Wisconsin, Jones of Florida, and Vest. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 
Mr. INGALLS. If there is no further legislative business I move 
that the Senate proceed to the consideration of executive business. 
The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the consid- 
eration of executive business. After twenty-eight minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened, and (at twelve o’clock and 
forty minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until Friday, October 21. 





FRIDAY, October 21, 1881. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. J. J. BuLLock, D. D. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Monday last was read and 
approved. ‘ 

A message, in writing, was received from the President of the United 
States by Mr. O. L. PRUDEN, one of his secretaries. 


SENATE DISBURSEMENTS. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a letter from 
the Secretary of the Treasury in response to Senate resolution of 
the 14th instant relating to the payment or disbursement of money 
from the Treasury appropriated for the payment of Senators, the 
officers and employés of the Senate, and the contingent expenses of 
the Senate, &c.; which, on motion of Mr. SHERMAN, was referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciany, and ordered to be printed. 
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NEW YORK SENATORIAL ELECTIONS. 


Mz. McPHERSON. [hold im my hand a petition signed by mem- 
bers of the Legislature of the State of New York relating to the title 
of Senators MILLER and LapHamM to seats in the Senate. I am re- 
quested to present the same to the Senate; and I move its reference 
to the Committee on Privileges and Elections together with a like 


petition presented by me on a former occasion. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator desire to have 


the petition read? 


Mr. McPHERSON. I do not desire to have it read. Let it be 
printed and referred to the Committee on Privileges and Elections 
together with the other petition I presented on the first day of the 


present session. 


Mr. INGALLS. Why print them? Itis not usual to print peti- 
tions, Mr. President; and I can, see no reason for departing from that 


rule in this case. 


Mr. McPHERSON. There is no occasion for printing the petitions 


for they are in print. Let them be referred as they are. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is moved that the petition just 
resented, with the one formerly presented by the Senator from New 
ersey, be referred to the Committee on Privileges and Elections. 


The question is on that motion. 
The motion was agreed to. 
ALLEGED TREASURY IRREGULARITIES. 


Mr. SHERMAN. I move that the Senate proceed to the considera- 


tion of the resolution submitted by me a few days ago. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Ohio moves to 


take up the resolution submitted by him on the 14thinstant. It will 
be taken up unless there is objection to that procedure. The Chair 


hears no objection, and the resolution is before the Senate. 


The Senate proceeded to consider the following resolution, submit- 


ted by Mr. SHERMAN on the 14th instant: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby directed to transmit to 
the Senate a copy of the report of James F. Meline and others made to the Treas- 
ury Department during the recess of the Senate, and of any papers received by 


him based upon such report. 


Mr. FARLEY. Mr. President, I stated the other day that I should 
have no objection to the resolution coming up on this day for consid- 
eration. I understand that it relates to an investigation ordered by 
the Treasury Department without any authority of Congress what- 
ever, and I cannot very well see what Congress has to do with the 
report. It was made by a commission appointed by the Secretary of 
the Treasury himself, without any motion on the part of any one in 
the Congress of the United States. I do not see what this extraordi- 


nary session has to do with such a report. I should like to hear from 


the Senator from Ohio in reference to that point. Itseems to me that 


the Senate has nothing to do with it. 


Mr. SHERMAN. I stated, on introducing this resolution, that the 


investigation was one of a character not usually communicated to 
Congress, but that certain public prints had contained unfounded 


imputations against several officers of the Government, and that 


there was something in the report which reflected on a member of 
this body formerly a Cabinet officer. Under the circumstances, as I 
was plainly the person referred to, having been Secretary of the 
Treasury at the time stated, I deemed it my right as well as my duty 


to my fellow-Senators to callout thisinformation. If the statements 


contained in the papers be true, they are proper matters for the Sen- 
ate to examine in every sense. 

_ Mr. President, I have been accustomed to newspaper abuse all my 
life and very rarely notice it. This is probably the first time in my 
political life that I have ever read to this body a newspaper attack 
upon me or upon any one else; but when any paper or any man im- 
pugns in the slightest degree my official integrity I intend to have it 
investigated, and I wish it tested not only by the law but by the 
strictest rules of personal honor. 


For this reason, when this imputation is made by a leading and 


prominent paper that there is on the files of the Treasury Depart- 
ment a document which reflects upon me, I think it right that it 
should be published to the world, and then the Senate can investi- 
gate it with the power to send for persons and papers. That is the 
only reason why I offered the resolution, and not so much in my own 
defense as in defense of those accused in this document. If the accu- 
sation is true it is the duty of the Senate to examine into the matter. 

Mr. FARLEY. I had never seen the article referred to by the 
Senator from Ohio, and I did not know that any reflection had been 
cast upon that Senator by any newspaper article. This is the first 
time I have ever heard of that. 

If the report has to come to this body at all, if this body has any 
jurisdiction over it, it being an ex parte report entirely, I suggest that 
the testimony taken before the commission appointed to make this 
investigation be also submitted with the report of the commission 
appointed to make the investigation. It appears to me that it would 
be entirely proper that the testimony taken before the commission 
should be sent up with the report. As it is a report authorized, not 
by Congress, but by the Treasury Department, as I understand, the 
testimony taken therewith would be entirely proper to be sent up 
with the report. I therefore move to amend the resolution so as to 
include the testimony taken before the investigating commission. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The amendment of the Senator from California 
would involve the Senate in an unusual and remarkable proceeding. 
The information upon which this report is founded is not information 
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obtained under oath with the sanction of law. There is no power to 
administer an oath in these cases. It isfounded probably upon pass- 
ing rumor, somewhat upon written statement, somewhat upon afii- 
davits, made without the sanction of a legal oath. The Senate is 
too just a body to call forth and make public the class of informa- 
tion which is communicated every day to every Department of the 
Government. When the report which was made by subordinate offi- 
cers of the Government shall come before the Senate, if the Senate 
then by its committee sees in that report anything that is necessary 
to be examined into, it will be its duty to make such examination. 
Senators may then see what foundation there is for accusation; and 
they may call before them witnesses and examine and cross-examine 
them; but the Senate I trust will never make itself the means of 
publishing mere scandal and ex parte statements that have been com- 
municated to subordinate officers of the Treasury Department, When 
the report is made, the Senate can then examine the matter accord- 
ing to the rules of evidence, giving parties accused an opportunity 
to be heard, with the right to cross-examine witnesses and to admin- 
ister an oath legally to parties who make these accusations. 

I trust, therefore, that this amendment, which I believe is unex- 
ampled, to call out such a class of information, will not be added to 
this resolution, but that the report itself, which is made the basis of 
these newspaper attacks, may be published ; and then if there is any- 
thing further that the Senate wish to examine about they can do it 
and guard at the same time the rights of private persons. 

Mr. FARLEY. I have no feeling in this matter one way or another; 
but it had been suggested by some Senators, by one at least on the 
other side of the Chamber, that this report having been made by 
parties appointed by the Secretary of the Treasury the testimony 
ought to accompany the report, for the reason that if charges have 
been made against the Senator or others, the testimony would show 
that those charges were totally unfounded. I submit to the Senator 
from Ohio whether the testimony would not accomplish the very ob- 
ject that he seeks here, to remove the impressions which have been 
made by the public prints ? 

Mr. SHERMAN. What testimony is there? How can there be 
testimony in the legal sense of that word ? 

Mr. FARLEY. Could there be a report made without testimony ? 
I understood the Senator to say that testimony was taken before this 
commission ? 

Mr. SHERMAN. What does the Senator mean by the word “testi- — 
mony?’ Does he mean the statement of a man who swears before a 
legal officer having the power to administer an oath? If so, then 
there is no testimony in this case. 

Mr. FARLEY. If the parties who were appointed to make this 
investigation were not legally appointed, then we have nothing to 
do with their proceedings. 

Mr. SHERMAN. They were legally appointed. 

Mr. FARLEY. Then if they were legally appointed they were au- 
thorized to administer oaths. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Not at all; that does not follow. 

Mr.FARLEY. Then what could they base a report upon? Would 
it not be based upon testimony taken before the commission ? 

Mr.SHERMAN. Does not my friend from California know that the 
head of a Department examines into every complaint that is made, 
whether it be communicated verbally or in writing or in any form 
whatever? It may be even by innuendo ; it may be even by an anony- 
mous communication ; but any information that isbrought before him 
he has the right, and it is his duty, to examine into. But would any 
Senator spread before the public at large such communications made 
in this informal way? Why, sir, it has never beendone. The Senate 
is too grave, too just, and too dignified a body to thus publish these 
reports. I do not know that there is any such information, for I do 
not know anything about it; but I say that I never would call for 
information of that kind. 

Mr. FARLEY. The Senator says he calls for this report for the 
purpose of removing the impressions which have been made by the 
public prints, and I say, in order to do that effectually the testimony, 
in my judgment, would be necessary to that end. Ido not know 
anything about the testimony; Ido not know what it is; I never 
saw the report; andI never saw the articles in the newspapers which 
have been referred to by the honorable Senator from Ohio; but it 
strikes me that to accomplish the object the Senator has in view, to 
remove these impressions, if improper impressions have been made, 
the testimony taken before this commission would be proper to be 
sent up together with the report. I submit the matter; I have no 
feeling about it at all, but it seems to me the very object the Senator 
from Ohio seeks would be better accomplished by having the facts as 
taken before this commission sent to this body with the report which 
he now seeks to obtain by the resolution. 

Mr. MORRILL. I think that we had better have the report printed 
first, and examine that and see whether there are any on matters 
that ought to be further investigated. If there are, I shall certainly 
vote to investigate them ; but this raking around through every De- 
partment to find if there are not some persons who will propagate 
scandal is a thing I certainly think it would be rather beneath the 
dignity of the Senate to lend its aid and assistance to. We may take 
the history of English statesmen for the last hundred years and read 
the correspondence that is published in their biographies, and we will 
find nearly every one of them set down as rascals—as men who would 
do almost anything for gain! 
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For one, I am not in the habit of taking much stock, so to say, in 
these constant rumors about the corruption of the War Department 
or of the Interior Department or of any of the Departments. I think 
we had better have some solid foundation before we publish to the 
world a lot of unauthenticated scandal. 

Mr. DAWES. No one will shrink from any charge which the Sen- 
ator from California will take the responsibility to make; but the 
charge which renders this call proper and which has prompted it is 
that there is something in a report made to the Secretary of the 
Treasury reflecting upon his predecessor, now a Senator in this body, 
and the Senator calls for the report which it is charged contains this 
damaging reflection. It is met by the Senator from California with 
a suggestion that something else be produced. Let that which is 
charged to be damaging to any Senator in this body be produced here, 
and if it calls for any further investigation or any further production 
of papers, no one will be slow to call for their production. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHER- 
MAN] moves that a copy ot the report which James IF. Meline has 
ntade to the Treasury Department be furnished to this body. The 
Senator from California [Mr. FaRLEY] moves to add “together with 
the testimony taken in connection therewith.” The question is upon 
the amendment offered by the Senator from California. Is the Senate 
ready for the question? Senators, as many as are in favor of the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from California will say “ay.” 
[Putting the question.] By the sound the Chair is in doubt. The 
ayes will please rise. 

There were, on a division—ayes 22, noes 26. 

Mr. FARLEY. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. BUTLER, (when his name was called.) I am paired with the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. PLUMB] on all political questions. If this 
is a political question, I shall feel constrained to withhold my vote. 
I should like the Senator’s colleague [Mr. INGALLS] to state whether 
he thinks such a question is a political one. 

Mr. INGALLS. I can tell better whether it is political after the 
roll-call has closed. 

Mr. BUTLER. Then I shall withhold my vote for the present. 

Mr. DAWES, (when his name was called.) I am paired with the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. LAMAR] on all questions upon which 
we should vote on opposite sides. I donot know how he would con- 
sider this vote. I shall withhold my vote, however. 

Mr. GARLAND, (when his name was called.) I am paired gener- 
ally with the Senator from Vermont, [Mr. Epmunps.] If he were 
here I ee vote “yea” upon this proposition, but I shall withhold 
my vote. 

Mr. GORMAN, (when Mr. GROOME’s name was called.) My col- 
league [Mr. GroomE} is paired with the Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. MITCHELL] on political questions. 

Mr. HILL, of Colorado, (when his name was called.) I am paired 
with the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. WALKER] on all political ques- 
tions. As this question seems to have taken that turn, I shall not 
vote. 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia, (when his name was called.) I am paired 
— the Senator from Maine, [Mr. Fryxr.] If he were here I should 
vote “ yea. 

Mr. MITCHELL, (when his name was called.) I am paired with 
the Senator from Maryland, [Mr. GROoME. } 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. My colleague [Mr. VAN Wyck] is paired with 
the Senator from Oregon, [Mr. GROVER. } 

Mr. BUTLER. I beg to announce my pair with the Senator from 
Kansas, [Mr. PLuMB.] If he were present I should vote “ yea.” 

Mr. DAWES. I desire to announce that my colleague [Mr. Hoar] 
and the Senator from Virginia [Mr. JOHNSTON] are paired. 

Mr. LOGAN, (after having voted in the negative.) I wish to with. 

aw my vote. I did not notice that the Senator from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. Ransom] was absent. He and I are paired for a few days 
when either is absent, and I ask to withdraw my vote. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The vote of the Senator from Illi- 
nois will be withdrawn. 

Mr. FERRY, (after having voted in the negative.) I discover by 
the vote that there is a political division of the Senate, and the 
question being a political one, as I am paired with the Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. SAULSBURY] on political questions, I withdraw my 
vote. 

Mr. 5LAIR. I wish to announce the pair of my colleague [ Mr. Rot- 
LINS] with the Senator from Florida, [Mr. JONES. ] 

Mr. BECK, (after having voted in the affirmative.) I voted “yea” 
a little while ago thinking the Senator from Maine [Mr. HALE] was 
in his seat. I observe he did not vote, and therefore I ask leave to 
withdraw my vote. Iam ey with him upon all political questions, 
and this seems to have taken that shape. 

The result was announced—yeas 21, nays 23; as follows: 

_ YEAS—21. 
Davis of W. Va, < ackson, 


Bayard, 
Farley, 


Brown, 
eal 
‘amden, 
Cockrell, 
Coke, 


Slater, 
Vest, 
Williams. 
. Maxey, 


Morgan, 
Pendleton, 
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NAYS—23. 
Conger, am, 
Davis of Illinois, Mei 
Harrison, cMillan, 
Miller of Cal., 
Miller of N. Y., 
Morrill 


ABSENT—332. 


Garland, Jones of Florida, Pugh, 
Groome, Jones of Nevada, Ransom, 
Grover, Lamar, Rollins, 


Hale, Logan, Saulsbury, 
Hill of Colorado, Mahone, ‘Vance, 
Hill of Georgia, Mitchell, Van Wyck, 
Hoar, Platt, Voorhees, 
Johnston, Plumb, Walker. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. GARLAND. I wish to call the attention of the Senator from 
Ohio to the phraseology of his resolution : 

That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby directed to transmit to the Senate 
a copy of the report of James F. Meline and others made to the Treasury Depart- 
ment during the recess of the Senate, and of any papers received by him based upon 
such report. 

It is to the latter part of the sentence that I call the attention of 
the Senator from Ohio. It would seem to panes that the report 
had been made public in some way or other and that some papers had 
come to the Secretary of the Treasury based upon the report. Am I 
correct in that interpretation ? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I am not warns as to the facts. I only know 
the ordinary course would be that the report would be submitted to 
any officer whose conduct was criticised and who would be allowed 
to filehisanswer. That would be the ordinary way, without any testi- 
mony. I do not know whether that was done in this case or not. 

Mr. GARLAND. That is the idea the Senator had, then, in using 
that language? 

Mr. S ERMAN. Yes; that is if any person has been accused there, 
no doubt the Secretary of the Treasury would give him a chance to 
explain so far as he chose. I do not know whether that has been 
done or not, but I presume it has been, because that is the usual 
course. 

Mr.GARLAND. The rightof a Senator when he claims in his seat 
an investigation of himself, or his conduct, or of any insinuations 
upon him or any officials in this body, is unrestricted, and I am the 
last man in the world to desire to interfere with it either as to the 
time of that investigation or as to the mode and manner in which it 
shall proceed; but I wish to suggest to the Senator that, in addition 
to this, I think it would be well for the Secretary to transmit also to 
the Senate all the papers upon which this report is based. 1 recog- 
nize the distinction which the Senator drew a few moments ago as to 
the question of testimony, strictly speaking in a legal aspect ; but, 
waiving that for the time, if there are any papers upon which this 
report is based, or upon which the report is supposed to have been 
made, I think it is well that those papers should come in for what 
they are worth. I make the suggestion to the Senator from Ohio, 
not desiring in the least to interfere in the matter, but to give him 
the fullest investigation, that these words be incorporated at the end 
of the sentence: “and also any papers upon which such report is 
founded.” : 

Mr. SHERMAN. Personally I would say make it as broad as you 
choose, but I can see that letters, even anonymous letters, and slips 
from newspapers, statements made without the sanction of oath, or 
statements made under oath without the sanction of law, which are 
just as bad, and all sorts of communications that may be made in the 
administration of the Treasury Department, would be communicated 
under the amendment suggested by the Senator from Arkansas. I do 
not think it would be just to do so. Personally I do not care how 
much they send in of all kinds of papers, but I do not think it is just 
or right for the Senate to publish about any man, high or low, poor or 
rich, whatever may be his condition, any communication which is not 
something in the nature of an accusation that he can answer. That 
is the rule. 

Therefore I must confess my surprise to see a vote of the Senate 
asked which may call for communications of an anonymous charac- 
ter or for slips from the public prints in a thousand forms. If there 
is any voucher, any public document or anything of that kind, or if 
the statements made by the report should be of such a character as 
to induce the Senate to look further into the matter, then as a mat- 
ter of course there will be an opportunity to get any kind of proper 
testimony and to get the basis of these accusations, &c. ; 

All I desire to call out is the — itself upon which the public 
comments have been made, and which it was said was suppressed by 
the Secretary of the Treasury. I know that the Secretary of the 
Treasury did not suppress this report any more than a thousand such 
reports have been suppressed - every head of every Department. 
That is, these reports are sent to him or to his subordinates, examined 
in a cursory way, and he has acted upon them, and it is not usual to 
communicate them to Congress. While there may be some force in 
the objection made’ by the Senator from Vermont, [Mr. EDMUNDS, ] 
that this report ought not to be communicated to Congress simply 
because it is not of sufficient dignity for the Senate to examine it, 
I do not think so. I think when a report is made to the head of 
a Department impugning or criticising in any way the conduct of 


> Hawley, 
Cameron of Pa., 1 
Cameron of Wis., 


8, 
Ke ogg, 


Beck, 
Butler, 
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any Officer of the Government, it is proper for public information ; 
but to go back of that and inquire into the basis of that repert might 
do. great injustice. Surely the Senate could have no motive to do 
injustice in this case. 

{ think, therefore, it would not be wise to extend the resolution 
veyond its present limits, and if the Senator desires it, after he sees 
the report, he can get any further information which he thinks it 
proper for the Senate to know. Ido not choose to resist any motion 
made to extend the inquiry, but I will vote against it simply because 
I do not want to do injustice to anybody. 

Mr. GARLAND. I shall not insist upon amending the resolution, 
because I want it to suit the Senator from Ohio. As I said before, I 
recognize to the fullest extent his right, and possibly his duty, under 
the circumstances, to have this investigation and to have it in the 
way that he desires; buf now, to make myself perfectly understood, 
suppose the reportcomes in hereand states that the investigator finds 
that a certain thing was done or should have been done, and that is 
based upon a statement made by Mr. A in writing or Mr. B, or by a 
letter from Mr. A or Mr. B. That report, in my judgment, is incom- 
plete without such letter or statement or whatever it may be. That 
is the point that I make, because in the investigation the person who 
makes this report, it might be found out, had mistaken the conclusion 
of the letter or statement or anonymous letter, if you please, or anony- 
mous statement, as the case might be. It is with a view of going 
directly to these factsand knowing precisely what we are proceeding 
upon that I have made the suggestion ; but if the Senator from Ohio 
does not desire it, of course I shall not attempt to amend his own 
resolution, which he has a right to offer, and which it was his duty, I 
think, under the circumstances, to offer. 

Mr. SHERMAN. One word more; I am sorry to detain the Senate 
so long about the matter, but I will say this: let any Senator who 
desires it make a motion (as a matter of course I could not make 
it myself) to raise a committee of investigation or that one of the 
standing committees of the Senate should investigate the matter. I 
have not felt at liberty to do it, because I could not, as a matter of 
course, act on such a committee, and I have taken this mode in order 
to meet the point that has been made. Then if the Senate choose 
to examine further they can do so. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is the Senate ready for the ques- 
tion on agreeing to the resolution of the Senator from Ohio, [ Mr. 
SHERMAN ?] 

The resolution was agreed to. 


LADIES’ RETIRING-ROOM. 


Mr. HARRIS submitted the following resolution ; which was read: 

Resolved, That the Architect of the Capitol be, and hereby is, instructed to cause 
the room at the north gallery of the Senate Chamber, now used as the ladies’ re- 
tiring-room, to be converted into two rooms for the use of committees; and that 
the room on the basement floor of the Senate wing, now occupied by the Commit- 
tee on Civil Service, be fitted up for and to be used hereafter as the ladies’ retir- 
ing-room. 

Mr. HARRIS. I move the reference of the resolution to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. I beg to invoke the 
very early attention of that committee to it; and when in session I 
should like to go before the committee and explain the reasons why 
the resolution should be adopted, the prominent one of which is that 
there are two or three committees of this body who have no commit- 
tee-room, and I think the arrangement suggested being approved by 
the Architect of the Capitol, the Sergeant-at-Arms, and others, the 
propriety of it will be perfectly obvious to the committee when the 
reasons are explained to them. I hope that the committee will at 
the very earliest hour possible assemble so that the matter may be 
explained. 

r. HAWLEY. I think the Senator from Tennessee has made a 
slight mistake in the wording of his resolution. He refers to a room 
as occupied by the Committee on Civil Service. Isuppose he intends 
the room that committee formerly occupied on the west side of the 
north and south corridor. The present, room of the Committee on 
Civil Service is simply the rear or east room of the Committee on 
Public Lands. The Senator does not refer to that room, I suppose ? 

Mr. HARRIS. I would state to the Senator from Connecticut that 
at my request the resolution was drafted by the Architeet of the Cap- 
itol. The Senator is perhaps right, and it is the room formerly occu- 

ied by that committee, but be that as it may, the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds will correct any error, if there be one, 
in describing the room. That committee will be requested to go and 
look at the room, and it will be properly described. The committee 
will correct any mistake, if there be one, in the resolution. 

Mr. DAWES. It is proposed tohave the resolution referred to the 

- Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 
Mr. HARRIS. My motion is to refer it. I donotask for the action 
. of the Senate upon the resolution, but that it be referred and consid- 
ered by the committee, and I was begging the committee to take very 
prompt action upon the resolution, and it will report it back adversely 
or favorably as it thinks proper. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the motion of 
the Senatorfrom Tennessee[ Mr. HARRIS ] to refer the resolution which 
he has submitted to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

The motion was agreed to. 


REPORT ON COTTON-GOODS TRADE. 
Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. President, I am instructed by the Committee 
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on Printing, to which was referred a resolution to print 2,500 addi- 
tional extra copies of the report of the Secretary of State upon “The 
Cotton-Goods Trade of the World,” to report it back and ask to be 
discharged from its further consideration. The document is a very 
valuable one and the committee are in favor of a much larger publi- 
cation than this; but we have already exhausted the authority of 
the law by ordering as many as can be printed for $500, and to repeat 
that order would seem to be an evasion of the law. The Senator 
from Alabama, [Mr. MorGAN, } who introduced the first resolution for 
the printing of this document, is a first-rate lawyer and I am none at 
vs = he has anything to say on the subject, I should like to have 
it said. : 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Committee on Printing ask to 
be discharged from the further consideration of a resolution which 
will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution submitted by Mr. MorRILL on 
the 17th instant, as follows: 

Resolved, That 2,500 additional extra copies of the report of the Secretary of 


State, now in press, upon ‘‘ The Cotton-Goods Trade of the World,” be printed for 
the use of the Senate. 


Mr. MORGAN. The committee ought to be discharged, no doubt. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore If there be no objection, the com- 
mittee will be discharged. The Chair hears no objection, and that 
order is made. 
EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. FERRY. I move that the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the con- 
sideration of executive business. After thirty-eight minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at one o’clock and 
twenty-five minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned. 


SATURDAY, October 22, 1881. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. J. J. BULLock, D. D. 

The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. : 

A message, in writing, was received from the President of the United 
States by Mr. O. L. PRUDEN, one of his secretaries. 


LIST OF DEPARTMENT PUBLICATIONS. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair lays before the Senate a 
communication from the Secretary of the Treasury, which will be 
read. 

The Chief Clerk read the communication, as follows: 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, October 20, 1881. 


Sir: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of Senate resolution of the 
24th of March last, reading as follows : 

‘Resolved, That the heads of each of the Executive Departments be, and hereby 
are, directed to report to the Senate, at the beginning of the next session of Con- 
gress, complete lists of any and all books, reports, documents, and pamphlets is- 
sued, printed, or published by their respective Departments, and by each and every 
bureau and officer thereof, from March 4, 1789, to March 4, 1881.” 

The records of this Department fail to give the information called for, as it is 
within a short time only that steps have been taken to preservo in consecutive 
order the various reports, documents, pamphlets, circulars, &c., issued therefrom. 

A careful search through the State papers developes the fact that probably every 
important report or letter has been preserved in that cellection, especially those 
referring to the financial and revenue operations of the Government. 


Very respectfully, 
W. WENDOM, Secretary. 
To the PRESIDENT pro tempore of the Senate of the United States. 


Mr. COCKRELL. Are there any accompanying papers with that 
communication ? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. There are none. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Let the communication lie upon the table and 
be printed. It is in answer to a resolution that was passed at my 
instance at the last session. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
table and be printed. 


The communication will lie on the 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. ALLISON. I move that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the con- 
sideration of executive business. After two hours and four minutes 
spent in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at two 
o’clock and sixteen minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned. 


MonpDaAY, October 24, 1881. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. J. J. Buttock, D. D. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday last was read and 
approved. 

A message, in writing, was received from the President of the United 
States by Mr. O. L. PRUDEN, one of his secretaries. 
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ALLEGED TREASURY IRREGULARITIES. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the sieving 
communication ; which was read, and ordered to lie on the table an 
be printed : 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF THE SEQGRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., October 22, 1881. 
Sir: I am in receipt of the resolution of the Senate of the 2ist instant, as fol- 


lows: 

“Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby directed to transmit to the 
Senate a copy of the report of James F. Meline and others made to the Treasury 
Department duripg the recess of the Senate, and of any papers received by him 
based upon such report.” 

In reply thereto I have the honor to transmit herewith a copy of the report called 
for, with the one statements of Mr. J. K. Upton and J. T. Power, who 
ones the position of chief clerk and ez oficio superintendent of the Treasury 
building for the period covered by the report. 

Soon after assuming the duties of Secretary of the Treasury my attention was 
called to alleged abuses in disbursement of the contingent fund of the Depart- 
ment which was under the immediate charge of a custodian, and under the gen- 
eral supervision of the chief clerk of the Department, and I appointed a committee 
to look into the matter, as had been the custom of the Department in such cases. 
The law, somewhat conflicting in its terms in relation to the relative duties of 
these two officers, will be found fally set forth in the report. On considering the 
report I became convinced that certain irregularities and abuses existed in this 
branch of the service, and as I had some doubts as to the legality of the a. 
ment of a custodian I abolished that office June 17, 1881, and by general order of 
July 1, 1881, reorganized the office. 

A copy of this order is herewith transmitted, from which it will appear that all 
the changes necessary to a complete and thorough cerrection of the irregularities 
and abuses referred to have been adopted. 

It was my intention, as my more pressing public duties would permit, to have 
pursued this general policy in other branches of the Treasury, by the appointment 
of competent committees to collect the necessary data on which to base proper 
action to secure economy and a the best interests of the public service, but 
the assassination of the President suspended further action in this direction. 


Very respectfully, 
WILLIAM WINDOM, Secretary. 
Hon. Davin Davis, President of the Senate. 


SENATE DISBURSEMENTS. 


Mr. EDMUNDS. I am instructed by the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary to make a report upon a letter from the Secretary of the Treasury 
of the 17th instant in response to a Senate resolution of the 14th 
instant calling for certain information touching the methods and 
authority under which moneys have been disbursed for the payment 
of the salaries and compensation of Senators and officers of the Sen- 
ate since the death of Mr. Burch. The Committee on the Judiciary 
was instructed to take this communication into consideration. The 
committee have considered it, but have not had the time to come to 
a final and definitive opinion upon the questions of law embraced in 
the transaction ; but we have examined the subject far enough, I am 
instructed to say, to be of opinion that the present method of disburse- 
ment of the moneys appropriated for the expenses of the Senate, is, 
to say the least of it, open to extreme doubt in regard to its legality. 
We are all agreed that it is very doubtful, to say the least, whether 
the law will warrant the method that has been practiced since the 
death of Mr. Burch; and the committee were all of opinion that it 
was desirable we should report that conclusion so far to the Senate 
in order that the Senate might, if it chose, relieve itself of any acqui- 
escence in this method of proceeding as lawful, by taking some steps 
to supply, for the time being or otherwise, the existing vacancy, so 
that the moneys appropriated for these purposes may be drawn in a 
“— that we all agree is clearly lawfal. 

hat ends what I am authorized to report from the committee—to 
call the attention of the Senate to the subject and to express what I 
a > behalf of the committee as to the deubtfulness of the present 
method. 

The report was agreed to. 


ELECTION OF ACTING SECRETARY. 


Mr.EDMUNDS. Now, Mr. President, on my own individual respon- 
sibility as a Senater, and acting for no committee or no party or any- 
body else but myself, I offer a resolution, which I ask may be read, 
and then it may lie over for consideration, for aught I care. 

The resolation was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That Francis E. Shober, the Chief Clerk of the Senate, be and he is 
hereby 7 acting Secretary of the Senate until the vacancy caused by the 
death of John C. Bureh, late Secretary of the Senate, shall be filled; and that said 
— secretary be and he is hereby empowered to do and perform all official acts 

rtaining to the office of Secretary of the Senate and under the same responsibili- 
ties and after giving an official bond as such acting secretary. 

Mr. PENDLETON. The Senator from Vermont [Mr. EpMuNDs]an- 
ticipated a resolution which I had upon my table to the same effect 
and almost in the same words as the reselution that he has offered. I 
hope that the Senate will consider it immediately and that it may be 
passed without a division. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Ohio asks for the 
consideration of the resolution proposed by the Senator from Vermont 
appointing Mr. Francis E. Shober, the Chief Clerk of the Senate, to 
aet as Secretary until the vacancy caused by the death of Mr. John 
C. Burch shall be filled. Senators, are you ready for the question ? 
(“Question.”] As many as favor the resolution will say “ay.” [Put- 
ting the question.] The resolution is adopted unanimously. 


On motion of Mr. EDMUNDS, it was 


Ordered, That the President of the United States and the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury be notified of the election of Mr. Francis E. Shober, Chief Clerk, as acting Sec- 
retary of the Senate. ; 


XIT——34 oe 


OFFICIAL REGISTER. 


Mr. ANTHONY submitted the following resolution; which was 
referred to the Committee on Printing: 


Resolved, That 500 additional copies of the first volume of the Official Register, 
now in press, be printed and bound in cloth, for the use of the Senate. 


INTEROCEANIC CANAL. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the President of the United States, transmitting, in response 
to a Senate resolution of the 14th instant, a report of the Secretary 
of State on the action taken by the Government since the adjournment 
of the last Congress toward protecting the rights and interests of the 
United States in the projected interoceanic canal at Panama. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I move that the communication be priated, and 
referred to the Committee oa Foreign Relations. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. BECK. Would there be any objection to having the communi- 
cation published in the Recorp? I hope not, for it is a very impor- 
—. one, I understand, and otherwise we may not see it for a good 
while. 


Mr. EDMUNDS. I have no objection. 
Mr. BECK. If there is no objection, let it be published in the Rrec- 


ORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair hears no objection, and 
the communication will be printed in the Recorn. 

The communication is as follows: 
To the Senate : 

I transmit herewith the report of the Secretary of State in answer to the resolu- 
tion of the Senate of October 14th, with re document. 

HESTER A. ARTHUR. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
‘ashington, October 22, 1881. 
To the President : 
The following resolution of the Senate has by your order been referred to this 
Department : 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
October 14, 1881. 
Resolved, That the President be requested, if not in his judgment incompatible 
with the public interest, to advise the Senate whether any action has been taken 
by. the Government since the adjournment of the last Congress towards protecting 
© rights and interests of the United States in the projected interoceanic canal 
at Panama. 
Attest: KF. E. SHOBER, 
Chief Clerk United States Senate. 


In answer thereto the Secretary of State has the honor to report that having 
learned since the adjournment of Congress of the rejection by Colombia of the 
protocol negotiated by the representatives of the United States and that republic, 
which it was hoped would secure a treaty satisfactory to both, and being intormed 
by the minister of the United States in Colombia that the Government of Colom- 
bia by its public acts was avowing its desire to terminate the treaty of 1846 and 
7 to the powers of aes or a joint guarantee of the neutrality of the 
Isthmus and the sovereignty of Colombia, this Department addressed the follow- 
ing letter of instruction to the United States minister in London. 

An identic note was sent to each of the American ministers in Earope. 


Very respectfully, 
JAMES G. BLAINE. 


No. 187.] DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, June 24, 1881. 

Sir: It has fallen under the observation of the President, through the current 
statements of the European press, and other usual channels of communication, that 
the great powers of Europe may possibly be considering the subject of jointly guar- 
ae the neutrality of the interoceanic canal now projected across the Isthmus 
of Panama. 

The United States recognizes a proper guarantee of neutrality as essential to the 
construction and successful operation of any highway across the Isthmus of Pan- 
ama, and more than a third of a century ago this Government took every step that 
is deemed oo in the premises. The necessity was foreseen and abundantly 
provided for long in advance of any possible call for the actual exercise of power. 

In 1846 a memorable and important treaty was pegetegs and signed between 
the United States of America and the Republic of New Grenada, now the United 
States of Colombia. By the thirty-fifth article of that treaty, in exchange for cer- 
tain concessions made to the United States, we guaranteed ‘* positively and effica- 
ciously ” the perfect neutrality of the Isthmus and of any interoceanic communi- 
cations that might be constructed upon or over it for the maintenance of free 
transit from sea to sea; and we also guaranteed the — of sovereignty and 
property of the United States of Colombia over the territory of the Isthmus as 
included within the borders of the State of Panama. 

In the judgment of the President this guarantee given by the United States of 
America does not require re-enforcement or on or assent from any other 

wer. In more than one instance this Government has been called upon to vin- 

icate the neutrality thus guaranteed, and there is no contingency now foreseen 

or ee in which such vindication would not be within the power of this 
nation. 

There has never been the slightest doubt on the part of the United States as to 
the purpose or extent of the obligation then assumed by which it became surety 
alike for the free transit of the world’s commerce over whatever landway or 
waterway ——_ be opened from sea to sea, and for the protection of the territo- 
rial rights of Colombia from aggression or interference of any kind. Nor has there 
ever been room to question the full extent of the advantages and benefits natu- 
rally due to its geographical position and political relations on the Western Con- 
tinent, which the United States obtained from the owner of the Isthmian territory 
in exchange for that far-reaching and responsible guarantee. 

If the foreshadowed action of the European powers should assume tangible shape 

it would be well for you to bring to the notice of Lord Granville the provisions of 
the treaty of 1846 cna especially of its thimty-fifth article, and to intimate to him 
that any movement in the sense of supplementing the guarantee contained therein 
would necessarily be regarded by this Government as an uncalled for intrusion into 
a field where the local and general interests of the United States of America must 
be considered before those of any other power, save those of the United States of 
Colombia alone, which has already derived and will continue to derive such eminent 
advantages from the guarantee of this Government. 

The President deems it due to frankness to be still more explicit on this subject 
and to elucidate the views of the United States Government with somewhat of 
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detail to the end that no uncertainty shall subsist as to the integrity of our motives 
or the distinctness of our aims. ‘ 

It is not the wish or the ——— of the United States to interfere with any com- 
mercial enterprise in which the citizens or subjects of any foreign power may see 
fit to embark under a lawful privilege. The fact of the stock and franchises of 
the Panama Canal or the Panama Railway being owned in Europe either in whole 
or principally is no more a subject of complaint on the part of the United States 
than is the circumstance that the stock of many of its own great lines of railway 
is largely held abroad. Such ownership, with its attendant rights, is in the United 
States amply secured by the laws of the land and on the Isthmus is doubly secured 
by the local laws of Colombia with the superadded guarantee of the United States. 

Nor in times of peace does the United States seek to have any exclusive privi- 
leges accorded to American ships in respect to precedence or tolls through an in- 
teroceanic canal any more than it has sought like privileges for American goods in 
transit over the Panama Railway under the exclusive control of an American cor- 
poration. The extent of the privileges of American citizens and ships is measur- 
ablé under the treaty of 1846 by those of Colombian citizens and ships. It would be 
our earnest desire and expectation to see the world’s peaceful commerce enjoy the 
same just, liberal, and national treatment. 

It is as regards the political control of such a canal as distinguished from its 
merely administrative or commercial re tion that the President feels called upon 
to speak with directness and with emphasis. During any war in which the United 
States of America or the United States of Colombia might be a party, the passage 
of armed vessels of a hostile nation through the canal at Panama would be no 
more admissible than would the passage of the armed forces of a hostile nation 
over the railway lines joining the Atlantic and Pacific shores of the United States 
or of Colombia. And the United States of America will insist upon her right to 
take all needful precautions against the possibility of the Isthmus transit beingin 
any event used offensively against her interests upon the land or upon the sea. 

The two republics between which the guarantee of neutrality and possession 
exists have analogous conditions with respect to their territorial extension. Both 
have a long line of coast on either ocean to protect as well as toimprove. The 
possessions of the United States upon the Pacific coast are imperial in extent and 
of extraordinary growth. Even at their present s' of development they would 
supply the ree part of the traffic which would seek the advantages of the canal. 
The States of California and Oregon and the Territory of Washington, larger in 
area than England and France, produce for export more than a ton of wheat for 
each inhabitant, and the entire ghts Somes water transportation eastward, 
already enormous, are augmenting each year with an accelerating ratio. While 
the population and products of the Pacific slope are thus increasing upon a vast 
scale, the ery A system connecting the Gulf of Mexico with the interior and 
with the great lakes is being rapidly extended, thus affording additional facilities 
for enlarging the commerce that must seek the coast line to the Pacific of which 
the projected canal at Panama will form a part and be as truly a channel of com- 
munication between the Eastern and far Western States as our own transcon- 
tinental railways. Itis the perception of this domestic function of the long-sought 
water-way between the two seas that border the Republic which has caused the 
project to be regarded as of vital importance by this Government. The history 

terprise is marked from the outset ae numerous expeditions which 
have, frem time to time, been sent out by the United States at large expense to 
explore the various routes and thus facilitate the work when the time should be 
ripe and the vast capital be forthcoming for the undertaking. 

f the pro’ were a channel of communication near to the countries of 
the Old World, and empleyed wholly, or almost wholly, by their commerce, it 
might very Properly be urged that the influence of the European powers should 
be large and justly commensurate with their interests. With the exercise of such 
influence the United States could find no fault, especially if assured of equal — 
ticipation in the peaceable enjoyment of the commercial facilities so afforded. The 
case, however, is here reve , and an agreement between the European states 
to jointly guarantee the neutrality and, in effect, control the political c ter of 
a highway of commerce, remote from them and near to us, forming substantially 
a part of our coast line, and promising to become the chief means of transporta- 
tion between our Atlantic and Pacific States, would be an extraordinary proced- 
ure, and would necessarily be viewed by this Government with the gravest con- 


cern. 
The policy of the United States is one of pee and friendly intercourse with 


every nt ene ae and le. This disposition is frankly avowed and is more- 
over abundantly shown in the fact that our armaments, by land and sea, are kept 
within such limits as to afford no ground for distrust or suspicion of menace to 
other nations. The agreement entered into by this Government in 1846 was mani- 
festly in the interest of peace, and the necessity imposed by circumstances upon 
the United States of America to watch over a highway between its two coasts was 
so imperative that the resultant guarazitee was the simplest justice to the chief 
interests concerned. Any attempt to supersede that tee by an agreement 
between European powers, which maintain vast armies and patrol the sea with 
immense fleets, and whose interest in the canal and its operation can never be so 
vital and supreme as ours, would partake of the nature of an alliance against the 
United States, and would be regarded by this Government as an indicatién of un- 
friendly feeling. It would be but an inadequate ne to the good-will we bear 
them and to our cheerful and constant recognition of their own rights of domestic 
policy, as well as of those resulting from proximity or springing from neighborly 


interest. 

The great ee powers have re} y united in ments such as guar- 
antees of neutrality touching the political condition of States like Luxembourg, 
Belgium, Switzerland, and ay of the Orient, where the localities were adjacent, 
or where the interests involved concerned them nearly and deeply. Recoonizing 
these facts, the United States has never offered to take in such agreements or 
to make any agreements supplementary tothem. While thus observing the strict- 
est neutrality with respect to complications abroad, it is the long-settled conviction 
of this Government that any extension to our shores of the political system by which 
the great powers have controlled and determined events in Europe would be at- 
tended with danger to the peace and welfare of this nation. 

While the Government of the United States has no intention of initiating any 
discussion upon this subject, it is = that you should be prepared, in case of 
concerted action, or conference, or exchange of opinions thereon, between the great 
powers of Europe, to communicate to the Government to which youare accredited 
the views of the President as frankly and as fully as they are herein set forth. 
And at suitable times, in your personal and friendly intercourse with your col- 
leagues of the diplomatic body, at London, you may find it proper to give discreet 
expression to the policy and motives of your Government in the premises. 

ou will be careful in any conversation you may have not to represent the posi- 
tion of the United States as the development of anew policy or the inauguration of 
any advanced, aggressive oe to be taken by this Government. It is nothing 
more than the pronounced adherence of the United States to principles long since 
enunciated by the highest authority of the Government, and now, in the judgment 
of the President, firmly inwoven as an integral and important part of our national 
policy. In his upon taking the oath of office, the President distinctly pro- 
claimed the position which the Government of the United States would hold upon 
this question, and if the Euro cabinets have failed to observe or give due heed 
tothe declarations then made it may be well for you on some proper occasion to call 
the attention of the minister of foreign affairs to the language sed t by the President. 

Iam, sir, your obedient servant, JAMES G. BLAINE. 


JAMES R. LOWELL, Esq., &c., &c., &c., London. 
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THE ROCHAMBEAU PAPERS. 


Mr. SHERMAN, from the Committee on the Library, reported the 
following resolution : 

Resolved, That the Librarian of Congress be authorized to receive and carefully 
preserve the Papers of the Count de Rochambeau, general in the French army in 
America, a catalogue of which is now with the Librarian, to await the action of 


Congress on the proposal of the Marquis de Rochambeau to sell and convey such 
papers to the United States. 


PAYMENT OF SALARIES. 


Mr. VOORHEES submitted the following resolution for considera- 
tion : . 
Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate be, and he is hereby, authorized and 


directed to pay the salaries of the officers and employés of the Senate for the cur- 
rent month upon the adjournment of this special session of the Senate. 


Mr. EDMUNDS. Let that go over for the present. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution goes over under the 
rule. 
EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. EDMUNDS. I move that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the con- 
sideration of executive business. After two hoursand fifty-eight min- 
utes spent in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at three 
o’clock and fifteen minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned. 


TUESDAY, October 25, 1881. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. J. J. BuLtock, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


SWEARING IN OF ACTING SECRETARY. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The oath of office will now be ad- 
ministered to the Acting Secretary of the Senate, who will present 
himself for that purpose. 

The oath of office was administered by the President pro tempore 
to Mr. Francis E. SHOBER, who was yesterday chosen Acting Secre- 
tary of the Senate. 

WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 


Mr. EDMUNDS. Iask leave to move that the Secretary be in- 
structed to transmit to the Commissioner of Pensions the affidavits 
and papers relating to the claim of Horace S. Spear for a pension, 
now on the files of the Secretary’s office. The case was a pension 
case in the Department that was rejected. Then application was 
made to the Senate, supported by additional affidavits taken for use 
here, and the Senate passed a bill, which was not reached in the 
House of Representatives. Since that time the Pension Office, I un- 
derstand, has reopened the case there, and I am advised by the Com- 
missioner that the affidavits taken for use in the Senate may be used 
there if they can be transmitted. I therefore move that the Secre- 
tary be directed to transmit the papers. 

ae PRESIDENT pro tempore. There was no adverse report in the 
case 

Mr. EDMUNDS. It was an affirmative report, sir. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The order will be made. 

On motion of Mr. RANSOM, it was 

Ordered, That the petition and papers in the claim of Edward H. Wilson be with- 
drawn from the files of the Senate, there being no adverse report. 

THE ROCHAMBEAU PAPERS. 


Mr. SHERMAN. I move that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of the resolution reported by me yesterday from the Committee 
on the Library in regard to the papers of the Marquis de Rocham- 
beau. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to consider 
the following resolution reported by Mr. SHERMAN from the Commit- 
tee on the Library on the 24th instant : 

Resolved, That the Librarian of Congress be authorized to receive and carefully 
preserve the papers of the Count de Rochambeau, general in the French army in 
America, a catalogue of which is now with the Librarian, to await the action of 
Congress on the pro of the Marquis de Rochambeau to sell and convey such 
papers to the United States. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, the purchase of the papers of the 
Count de Rochambeau, who commanded the land forces of the French 
in the Revolutionary War, has been under consideration for a number 
of years by the Committee on the Library. A proposition of that kind 
first came, I believe, through the minister of the United States to 
France, which I now hold in my hand. A catulogue of these papers 
was then furnished, some four years ago, which I also hold in my hand. 

The Committee on the Library, I am informed, (I was not at that 
time a member of it,) has been uniformly in favor of the purchase of 
these papers; they are of very great value; but the committee thought 
that the purchase or any movement towards the purchase should be 
———- until the papers themselves could be inspected, and the 

arquis de Rochambeau was requested to send them to this country 
for inspection. Fortunately he was himself invited as the guest of 
the nation to attend the ceremonies at Yorktown, and he brought the 

apers here. They are now in this city. They have been carefully 
inspected by the Librarian of Congress, by several Senators and by 
other distinguished persons, and so far as I know every one who has 
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inspected them appreciates their immense value and thinks that the 
Government of the United States ought without hesitation to become 
the owner of them. 

The papers consist of about fourteen hundred original letters and 
military papers from the hands of Washington, Rochambeau, Mont- 
barey, Lauzun, Vaudreuil, Tallmadge, Greene, Vioménil, and other 
French and American officers. Of these about fifty only out of the 
fourteen hnndred have ever been published. The collection contains 
also the original letter-books of the Count de Rochambeau. It fur- 
ther embraces sixty-nine original maps drawn by engineers of the 
French army, representing numerous forts, battle-fields, camps, &c., 
occupied by the allied armies from Newport to Yorktown. The sched- 
ule is very full, and the catalogue has been compared with the original 
documents now in the city. 

The Committee on the Library, feeling that they had no power to 
commit the Government to purchase this valuable property or to make 
any contract to bind the Government, agreed to report the resolution 
which I submitted yesterday, and which is now before the Senate. 
The facts in regard to the negotiations which have been had are much 
more familiar to the Senator from Indiana, [Mr. VOORHEES, ] who 
was formerly chairman of the Committee on the Library, than to me. 

I hope that the Senate will, without objection, adopt the resolu- 
tion, which simply requests the Marquis de Rochambeau to leave the 
papers here in the possession of the Librarian of Congress to await 
the further action of Congress, without committing the Government 
to their purchase; but as a matter of course this request does involve 
to some extent an indication on the part of the Senate, if it adopts 
the resolution, that it will purchase the papers. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Is there any estimate of their value? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes; the estimate put upon them is $20,000. 

Mr. INGALLS. Thatis the usualsum! 

Mr.COCKRELL. Wouldit be exactly right that the Senate should 
be committed to purchase papers costing that much without knowing 
anything about them? 

Mr. SHERMAN . The Senate is not committed further than in the 
manner I have stated. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I understood the Senator to say that the adop- 
tion of the resolution would be an admission of liability on the part 
of the Government to purchase the papers. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I think unless we had some favor for the proposi- 
tion of purchase we probably would not ask to have the papers left 
here. The papers are here and have been brought here at the re- 
quest of the Committee on the Library ; they are of immense value ; 
and I think if the Senator himself would inspect them he would see 
the importance of the Government of the United States having these 
papers. I was very much impressed by them. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Have the papers ever been examined by any 
committee ? 

Mr. SHERMAN. They have been examined by Senators, so far as 
they could examine them. Two members of the Committee on the 
Library are not here, but all the members of the committee are in 
favor of the purchase. The Librarian of Congress examined the 
papers very carefully, and we have a full catalogue of all the papers. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I have no objection to the resolution provided 
there is no obligation, moral, legal, or equitable, on the part of the 
Senate to purchase these papers unless we shall think we want them 
when we come to examine them. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I would be in favor of the resolution if there 
was the highest obligation, moral, equitable, and legal, implied in it 
to purchase these papers. For some two or three years the subject 
was before the Committee on the Library when I was chairman of it, 
and I became familiar withit. I regard these papers, embracing the 
correspondence of the parties to them, of inestimable value. They 
constitute a rich mine of historical literature. I also regard the price 
ae of by the Senator from Ohio as very cheap for such papers, 

hey have been examined by those in whose judgment I have more 
confidence than in my own, although I have given the subject as 

‘much attention as I could. 

As to the scope of this resolution, I will say to Senators that these 
papers are here now in the possession of the Marquis de Rochambeau, 
who has visited this country under the invitation of the United States. 
When I learned that fact I was anxious that they should not be taken 
back to Europe. The Senate alone being in session, we were not pre- 
pared to take up the subject and purchase them. Consequently I 
labored somewhat to devise a method by which they might be retained 
in the United States until the two Houses of Congress were in session, 
when we could Seapeee upon the subject. Of course we are not 
bound to any price by what we are doing now. At the same time, I 
am very free to declare that I for one should be willing to give the 

rice indicated by the Marquis who has them in possession. Indeed 

© says, with the characteristic generosity on the part of that family 
toward the United States, that if he was able to do so he would be 
glad to make them a present tous, We ought not to accept them on 
any such basis. We are rich and powerful, and they contain a reve- 
lation of inside history that will be vastly interesting to the present 
generation and to future generations that will come after us. I 
regard it as most fortunate that the papers are here, as by this reso- 
lution we may retain them and take custody of them, and then bring 
the subject up when Congress. meets and procure them for our use. 
I will only say this much at this stage of the proceedings. 


Mr. EDMUNDS. I was once a member of the Committee on the 
Library and heard a good deal about the Rochambeau papers, and 
have been curious to see them. I should be inclined to vote at the 
proper time and in the proper way for the purchase of the papers at 
what, after a careful investigation, should be thought a fair price; 
but I should be giad to have the chairman of the Committee on the 
Library, or some other Senator, inform me where the Senate at its 
present session gets the authority to authorize the Librarian of Con- 
ee to do anything whatever. That is what I should like to be told. 

e have no control by law over the Librarian of Congress. We have 
no more right to authorize him, in my humble judgment—(I shall be 
glad to be corrected if I am wrong)—to receive these papers than we 

ave to authorize him to receive the government bonds of one of the 

South American republics for safe-keeping, or any other property ; 
and we have no more authority to authorize him to do it than any one 
or two of us would have if we met him down in the street. At least 
I ~ unable to see where we get any such power. He is not our 
officer. 
I say this the more freely from the circumstance that I should be 
glad, for one, from what I have heard of these —— heretofore when 
a member of the Library Committee, to vote ci they turn out to be 
what they are represented,) a proper sum for their purchase; but my 
difficulty is that we are undertaking to do a thing in this form for 
which I know of no constitutional or lawful authority in this boay. 
There is the trouble. 

Undoubtedly under the direction of the Committee on the Library 
this gentleman can leave the papers in the custody of the Librarian 
as a private individual, representing security and all that,in this 
Capitol, which is supposed to be somewhat secure from fire; or cer- 
tainly he might deposit them in the office of the Secretary of State 
for safe-keeping until the question of their purchase could be deter- 
mined ; but for this body, acting in its character as a body, to under- 
take to assume that it has the power and authority to arfthorize the 
Librarian to do anything, or not to do anything, either way, about 
it, I think would be a mistake in respect of our rights. 

That is the thing that troubles me about it; and that is the only 
reason why I shall feel obliged, unless I get more light, to vote against 
the resolution in this form. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I would suggest, in order to meet the constitu- 
tional objection of my friend, that the resolution be modified so that 
the Committee on the Library be authorized to receive and deposit 
these papers with the Librarian. The subject of purchasing these 
papers has been before the Senate for several years. I had the honor 
to introduce a resolution instructing the Committee on the Library 
to inquire into the expediency of their purchase. A very full cata- 
logue has been furnished, but the Committee on the Library very 
properly desired to inspect the papers before making a recommenda- 
tion with regard to their purchase. The papers are now here, and 
those Senators who have seen them, I among the number, find them 
among the most precious materials of American history. They cer- 
tainly ought to belong to the archives of the Government. As the 
Senator from Indiana said, the Marquis de Rochambeau would be 
very willing, if he could afford it, to make a gift of these papers to 
the Government; but he cannot afford it, and it would not be be- 
coming in us to accept them without compensation. I think if the 
resolution were modified in the way I have suggested it would over- 
come the objection of the Senator-from Vermont, and I offer that 
amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ANTHONY] will be read at the desk. 

The AcTING SECRETARY. It is proposed to amend the resolution 
by striking out the words “Librarian of Congress” and insertivg 
“Committee on the Library,” and to insert after “ receive” the words 
‘and to deposit in the Library of Congress ;” so as to read: 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Library be authorized to receive and to de- 
pees inthe Library of Congress and ann eat the papers of the Count 

© Rochambeau, general in the French army in Ameriea, a catalogue of which is. 


now with the Librarian, to await the action of Congress on the oe ae of the 
Marquis de Rochambeau to sell and convey such papers to the U; States. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ohio [ Mr. 
SHERMAN] accept the amendment ? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I see no objection to it; the resolution will be 
the same. I will say, however, that there is this difficulty : the Com- 
mittee on the Library is a joint committee and the members of it on 
the part of the House have not yet been named. E would move that 
the resolution refer to the Senate part of the Library Committee, if 


adopted. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It being a Senate resolution the 
Chair a that it refers to the Committee on the Library here. 

Mr. ALLS. Mr. President, after the explanation that has been 
made by the Senator from Ohio, the Senate may as well understand 
that if this resolution passes the Senate is committed to a proposi- 
tion te purchase these papers for the sum of $20,000. That is the 
plain English of it, in black and white; it means that and nothing 
more; and if the Senate is pre without any tion of these 
papers, without any information of what they contain other than 
that which has been communicated by the statement of the Senator 
from Ohio and the Senator from Rhode Island, to say that we will 
agree, so far as we are concerned, to pay the sumof $20,000 for these 
papers, then it is proper the resolution should pass ; otherwise not. 
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The Senator from Rhode Island stated that the Marquis de Ro- 
<hambeau would present these papers to the United States if he could 
afford to do it. That is an extraordinary attitude in which to place 
the guest of the nation at this time before the country. I presume 
the Marquis de Rochambeau can as well afford te present these papers 
to the Government as he can to keep them; they would be worth 
just as much in the one case as they would in the other. 

It appears to me, after these gentlemen have been invited hither 
as the guests of the nation, and entertained at the nation’s expense, 
that it smells a little of the pawnbroker’s shop, a little of dealers in 
second-hand clothing, to place the most distinguished of these guests 
in the attitude of asking the nation to make him a benefaction of 


$20,000. 
a SHERMAN. I hope my friend does not understand that to be 
the case. 
Mr. INGALLS. The friends of the Marquis de Rochambeau are 
lacing him in a very unfavorable attitude, which I believe he will 
unwilling to occupy. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I wish simply to state that he brings these papers 
here at the request of the Committee on the Library. 

Mr. INGALLS. The Committee on the Library have not been au- 
thorized by the Senate or by Congress to ask the Marquis de Rocham- 
beau to submit papers here for purchase by Congress. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Will the Senator allow me to interrupt him? 

Mr. INGALLS. Certainly. 

Mr. ANTHONY. The Committee on the Library has been instructed 
to inquire into the expediency of purchasing them. 

Mr. INGALLS. Very true. 

Mr. ANTHONY. And asa method of finding out whether it was 
proper to purchase them or not the committee asked the Marquis de 
Rochambeau to submit them to inspection. 

Mr. HOAR. And before he was our guest. It was an independent 
transaction. 

Mr. INGALLS. That does not change the statement I have made 
that the Committee on the Library had not been instructed either by 
the Senate or by Congress to have these papers brought here for the 
Boopoe. of committing Congress to their purchase at the sum of 

,000. There has been a great deal too much of a sort of flatulent 
sentimentality about old swords and old papers for the last few years, 
indeed so long as I have been in the Senate. I believe that the sum 
of $10,000 has been fixed upon as the price of a sword and $20,000 for 
a collection of old papers. Now, I have no doubt that there may be 
value about this collection ; I am aware that collections of private 
papers are the fountains of history ; but if these gentlemen desire that 
Congress shall purchase these papers their proper plan would be to 
deposit them with the Secretary of State who should call the atten- 
tion of Congress to their value and make suggestions about them. 

I repeat, sir, with all due respect, that the declarations made here 
have placed the French guests in an attitude before the nation that 
Iam unwilling to believe they desire to occupy. I hope that this 
matter may be further considered before a resolution is adopted com- 
mitting the Senate to the purchase of these papers from the Marquis 
de Rochambeau upon the assumption that it is a charity bestowed 
upon him because he is too poor to present them, as he would other- 
wise be glad to do, to the American people. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Mr. President, as the Senator from Kansas has 
seen fit to indulge in strictures on the conduct of the Library Com- 
mittee in connection with these papers, I have a word to say. 

Mr. INGALLS. Nothing was further from my intention. 

Mr. VOORHEES. This matter was referred to the Committee on 
the Library with instructions to inquire into the expedieney and 
propriety of purchasing these papers. With that care and circum- 
spection which becomes a committee of this body we determined not 
to proceed in the matter until we could see and inspect them. For 
that pur a request was made that the papers be transmitted here. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. Will the Senator permit me to ask him a 
question? 

Mr. VOORHRES. Yes. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida. Were these papers brought to this coun- 
try at the request of any official of this Government ? 

Mr. VOORHEES. I will answer the question how they came. I 
repeat that under the authority of a resolution of the Senate instruct- 
ing us to inquire into the expediency and propriety of purchasing 
these papers, as one of the steps in the discharge of that duty imposed 
upon us and in the exercise of what we deemed a sound discretion we 
determined not to — them until we saw them, and therefore 
requested them to be transmitted here. 

Now, to the Senator from Kansas I will say that they came here 
without any expense tous. It so happened that the ancestor of the 
present Marquis de Rochambeau was in this country one hundred 
years ago and we invited his descendant to come to the recent cen- 
tennial celebration at Yorktown, and in coming he put into his trank 
these papers in response to the request of the Senate committee ; and 
thus they are here in no spirit of pawnbroking or selling of old clothes. 
I think there is nobody on this floor who has placed that distinguished 
member of a distinguished family of France in a false attitude except 
the Senator from sas, for, to repeat myself, I say they came here 
in response to a request made by a committee charged with a duty in 
regard to purchasing them. They desired them here, and they came 
in @ very natural and simple manner, in the custody of their owner 
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who had been invited to this country, and he is ready to take them 
away when he leaves the city, which I do not want him todo. For 
that reason I concurred with the chairman of the committee, the Sen- 
ator from Ohio, in indicating on the part of the Senate a desire to him 
to leave them here with a view to negotiating for them hereafter. 

There is no indelicacy on the part of the Marquis de Rochambeau 
in this matter at all. Thereis no impropriety on the part of the com- 
mittee. I agree with the Senator from Kansas to this extent, that 
there is a certain implied obligation on our part to purchase these 
papers if we pass this resolution, and I am glad that it will be so fer 
I want to purchase them. 

Now, a word in regard to what inspection they have had. Asa 
matter of course we know that every Senator cannot individually 
examine every subject upon which we pass. It would be quite im- 

ible for every Senator to inspect these papers. The Senator from 
hode Island, the senior member of this y, (Mr. ANTHONY, ] is more 
familiar with these papers, perhaps, than any member of the Senate, 
and I take what he says in regard to their value as true. I have 
talked within the last few days with the Assistant Secretary of State 
who has gone over the papers, thoroughly inspected them, and he 
informs me that their value is even greater than I had supposed. I 
give credence to human testimony. I take the word of honorable 
men. I believe what they tell me and believing that I feel that this 
is a proper step to take. The purchase of the papers hereafter will 
be a subject for consideration with a certain sense of implied obli- 

ation. 

# In regard to the value of old papers and old swords people may 
differ. I think the accomplished Senator from Kansas is quite as 
much indebted for his brilliance of rhetoric and his wide range of 
historic knowledge to the possession of old papers as anybody eise on 
this floor, and I think a moment’s reflection will make him desire to 
withdraw his strictures upon the value of old papers. As to old 
swords, that is another subject. Doubtless the Senator in his debates 
here would prefer to use a fresh blade, but still there is a value at- 
tached to old swords. However, we are not discussing that subject. 
As to old papers of historic value, they cannot be put away with a 
sneer or a jibe. They are of great and incalculable value, and I hope 
the resolution as modified on the suggestion of the Senator from Ver- 
mont may be passed, and we will take care of this subject hereafter. 

Mr. IN GALLS. Mr. President, I am sure the Senator from Indiana 
will believe me when I say that in the observations I made nothing - 
was further from my purpose than to cast any imputation on the Li- 
brary Committee. I stated that no instructions had been given by 
the Senate to the Library Committee to bring these papers here which 
should commit the Senate to their purchase. Neither have I said any- 
thing that could be construed as in derogation of the value of these 
papers. I said that personal archives were the fountain-head or his- 
tory, and that for ali the information I had these papers might pos- 
sess exceptional and extraordinary value. But without information, 
without knowing what portion of these papers has already been 
printed and what are original, without information about the char- 
acter of the archives we are called upon to purchase, I submit that, 
in view of the declaration of the Senator from Indiana himself if we 
pass this resolution the Senate is committed to a proposition to pur- 
chase these papers for the sum of $20,000, we have not advice sufii- 
cient to authorize us to take that course. 

Mr. VOORHEES. The Senator has stated my positiona little broader 
than I stated it myself. I say there is in a certain sense an implied 
obligation to purchase these papers, but not at any fixed price. As 
a matter of course their value would be determined on a full inspec- 
tion. I have no doubt, however, I say frankly, that they are worth 
that sum of money and I expect more. 

.Mr. INGALLS. After these papers have survived the vicissitudes 
of one hundred years, there is no probability that they will be spe- 
cially damaged or injured by remaining in their present custody until 
December; and inasmuch as if we pass this resolution we commit 
ourselves to the proposition irrevocably to purchase them at the price 
fixed by the Marquis de Rochambeau, I submit to the Senator from 
Indiana whether we ought not to have more information. 

Now, Mr. President, without expressing any opinion whatever about 
their value, without casting any imputation upon them, having faith 
that they are worth alarge sum of money, I move, to test the sense of 
the Senate, that this resolution be committed to the Committee on the 
Library so that they may advise the Senate more fully and definitely 
as to the proposition to which they desire to commit us. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The motion is to recommit. The 
resolution is a report from the Library Committee. 

Mr. INGALLS. Therules, if the Chair will pardon me for referring 
to that subject, recognize only a motion to commit. The motion to 
recommit is not recognized by Rule 43. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, the Committee on the Library has 
given to the Senate all the information that we can possibly commu- 
nicate to the Senate unless we bring the books and papers here in the 
presence of the Senate. We have examined them and many other per- 
sons besides members of the committee have examined them—officers 
of the Department of State, the Librarian of Congress, whose judg- 
ment is worth more than that of all the Senators combined in regard 
to theirvalue. We havethe schedule itself, furnished to us four years 
ago, which has been carefully compared with the papers now exhib- 
ited. Unless the Senator from Kansas desires the Committee on the 
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Library to send a carriage and bring these books and papers here into 
our presence and present them to him, we can furnish no further evi- 
dence than we have done. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Allow me to ask the Senator from Ohio whether 
he has not himself personally examined these papers? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I have examined them; but I eonsider my opin- 
ion as mach less valuable than the opinion of the Librarian or the 
Secretary of State; and every person who has seen these papers is 
convinced of their great historical importance. The Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. aphaer rw went with me; we examined them to- 
gether. We saw the original documents, saw papers in the hand- 
writing of Washington. There are fourteen hundred of them, many 
of them quite large volumes, letter- books, copy-books, original let- 
ters; they would fill a large trank. The Senator from Indiana made 
only one mistake, and that is he said the Marquis put them in the 
trunk. They were put in a very large trunk and brought here care- 
fully and in very good condition. 

I trust the Senate will do what is right in this matter. No Senator 
need feel bound to pay $20,000 unless he thinks they are worth that 
when the subject is more fully presented. I hope, therefore, we shall 
have a vote. 

Mr. INGALLS. Mr. President, I desire, lest the observations I made 
might have seemed to imply that I desired in any way whatever to 
reflect upon the conduct of the Marquis de Rochambeau or the French 
guests, to say that nothing was further from my intention. I have 
no doubt that these papers were brought here at the request of those 
whom the Marquis de Rochambeau believed to have had the authority 
to invite him to do so. I merely intended to say that the action of 
the Senate in passing this resolution for the reasons that had been 
advanced by the Senator from Vermont and others would place the 
Marquis and his friends in an attitude that I did not believe they 
themselves desired to occupy. 

Mr. MORRILL. Mr. President, there are some things that, if done 
at all, ought to be done gracefully. Now I think there is not a Sen- 
ator here who will look over one-quarter part of this catalogue that 
will not give his judgment that the papers are of great value. My 
own inspection of them has been very brief, but at the same time I 
see that they are from General Washington, from Lafayette, and from 
various parties, and only a very small number have ever yet been in 
print. 

Now, for one, I expect to be committed to pay $20,000 for these 
papers if we pass this resolution ; and I am very glad to be commit- 
ted to that project. I think that they are cheap, and it would be the 
part of higgling, a picayune kind of economy, for us to pretend that 
these papers ought to be further examined after having been exam- 
ined by the Secretary of State, by the Librarian, and by more than 
one member of the Committee on the Library, who have given their 
judgment unanimously, so far as I know, that these papers ought to 
be purchased. We do not, of course, commit the House of Represen- 
tatives, but we do commit so many of the Senate as vote for this reso- 
Pea I hope it will be unanimously adopted on the part of the 

nate. 

Mr. MAXEY. Mr. President, the Count de Rochambeau undoubt- 
edly was in a situation commanding a corps six thousand strong in 
1780-1781 during the Revolutionary War to give the American people 
a volume of information of immense value in respect to the ate 
years of the Revolution. The papers of that distinguished officer 

roperly kept would pour a flood of light on that period of our Revo- 

utionary War. I am one of those who believe that the epoch of the 
Revolution should be kept in reverence by the American people, and 
I believe that the youth of our country should be taught torevere the 
men who took part in that great Revolutionary War, which estab- 
lished, and I hope forever, the independence of this people. With me 
the question of a few dollars in the purchase of papers which may 


throw a great flood of light on that wonderful period not only in the, 


history of this country, but the world’s history of man’s successful 
struggle for freedom, self-government, and independence, will be of 
infinitely more worth than the money contemplated for the purchase 
of these papers. I want these papers placed in the possession of the 
Committee on the Library, whose intelligence and culture we all admit, 
and if they inform the Senate that these papers are valuable to a 
thorough understanding of American history, unquestionably they 
ought to be purchased at a fair and reasonable price. The American 
poems will gladly sustain Congress in such contribution to American 
istory. 

Mr. BUTLER. Let the resolution be reported, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution will be read again 
for the information of the Senate. 

The Acting Secretary read the resolution as modified. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. President, while I have no hesitation in com- 
mitting myself, so far as the deelaration of Sy er opinion is 
concerned, to the purchase of these papers at $20,000, I do not conceive 
that this resolution commits the Senate; and we cannot, of course, 
commit the other House. The papers are here at the request of 4 
committee charged with inquiring into the expediency of purchasing 
them, and after that committee has examined them and et upon 
on we are not committed te the purchase, nor then unless we vote 

or it, 

Mr. BUTLER. May I inquire farther whether the resolution comes 
from the Committee on the Library ? 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It does. The question is on the 
motion of the Senator from Kansas, [Mr. INGALLSs,] to commit this 
resolution to the Committee on the Library. 

The motion was not agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question recurs on the adoption 
of the resolution as amended. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGE. 


A message, in writing, was received from the President of the United 
States by Mr. O. L. PRUDEN, one of his secretaries. 


TREASURY CONTINGENT EXPENSES. 


Mr. GARLAND. I move that the Senate proceed to the consider- 
ation of executive business. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Before that is done I propose to submit a reso- 
lution which may lie over until morning if it is desired. 

Mr. GARLAND. I withdraw the motion. 

= SHERMAN submitted the following resolution; which was 
read : 

Resolved, That the Finance Committee of the Senate be, and they are hereby, 
authorized and directed to investigate the accounts for the expenditure of the 
several appropriations for contingent expenses of the Treasury Department since 
July 1, 1871, including the methods of making such disbursements, the character 
and disposition of the purchases made, and the employment of labor paid from 
such appropriations, and to report on the subject at as early a day as practicable, 
and whether any farther legislation is necessary to secure the proper disburse- 
ment of such appropriations ; and that the committee have leave to send for per- 
sons and papers. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution will lie over under 
the rules. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Before the Senator from Arkansas proposes his 
motion I should be glad to call up the resolution I offered yesterday 
on the subject of the pay of the employés of the Senate. 

Mr. MORRILL. Was any objection made to the resolution offered: 
by the Senator from Ohio, [Mr. SHERMAN ?] 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It goes over. He offered it, but 
did not ask for its present consideration. 

Mr. MORRILL. I did not hear any one object. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. No objection was made. 

Mr. MORRILL. The Senator asked for present action, did he not? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Ohio, the Chair 
understands, asks for the present consideration of the resolution 
introduced by him. 

Mr. HARRIS. Let it be reported again. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. I think the Senator from Ohio had 
better allow it to be printed. There may be a slight amendments 
necessary. I am in favor of the resolution if he desires it passed. 
Let it go over and be printed. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I have no objection. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution will be printed and! 
laid over. 

PAYMENT OF SALARIES. 


The Senate proceeded to consider the following resolution sub- 
mitted yesterday by Mr. VOORHEES: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to pay the salaries of the officers and employés of the Senate for the cur. 
rent month upon the adjournment of this special session of the Senate. 

Mr. VOORHEES. A single word, Mr. President, in explanation. 
The sole object of the resolution is to enable the Secretary to pay the 
employés of the Senate when we adjourn to-day or to-morrow, rather 
than require them to wait till the end of the month. Some of them 
want to go home. I¢ is simply to anticipate the amount that will be 
due them at the close of the month. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Let the resolution be read again. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution will be again read. 

The Acting Secretary the resolution. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Does that mean this calendar month of October? 

Mr. VOORHEES. Yes, sir. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Then I suggest to add, to save all possible ques- 
tions, “ending 3lst instant” so that there shall not be any question 
about the running month. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I aecept that. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution will be so modified. 

The resolution, as modified, was agreed to 


LADIES’ RETIRING-ROOM. 


Mr. MORRILL, from the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, to whom was referred a resolution submitted by Mr. Harris 
on the 2lst instant, reported it with"an amendment to strike out 
“now” and insert “ formerly” before the word “ occupied.” 

The resolution, as amended by the committee, was considered by 
unanimous consent, and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Architect of the Capitol be, and hereby is, instructed to cause 
the room at the north gallery of the Senate Chamber, now used as the ladies’ re- 
tiring-room, to be conve: into two rooms for the use of committees ; and that 
the room on the basement floor of the Senate “Oran & occupied by the Com- 
mittee on Civil Service, be fitted up for and to used hereafter as the ladies’ 
retiring-room. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. GARLAND. I move that the Senate proceed to the consider- 

ation of executive business. 
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The motion was to; and the Senate proceeded to the con- 

sideration of executive business. After two hours and four minutes 

mt in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at two 
o’clock and fifty minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned. 


WEDNESDAY, October 26, 1881. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. J. J. Buttock, D. D. 

The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 

A message, in writing, was received from the President of the United 
States by Mr. O. L. PRUDEN, one of his secretaries. 


POTOMAC RIVER FRONT. 


Mr. RANSOM submitted the following resolution; which was con- 
sidered by unanimous consent, and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the power and authority vested in the Committee on Commerce 
by the resolution adopted May 9, 1881, with reference to an inquiry into the con- 
dition of the Potomac River front of the city of Washington, be continued during 
the ensuing recess of the Senate ; and that the report of the committee be made 
in December next. 

AGRICULTURAL REPORT FOR 1880. 


Mr. BUTLER subuitted the following resolution ; which was con- 
sidered by unanimous consent : 

Resolved, That the Committee on Printing be, and is hereby, instructed to in- 
quire and report why the reports from the Commissioner of Agriculture for the 

’ year 1880 have not been delivered to Congress for distribution. 

Mr. BECK. I desire to vote for the adoption of the resolution, but 
Lhope the committee will further inquire why it is that there are over 
40,000 copies of the Agricultural Report for the year 1879 which have 
mot yet been delivered to the Senate, and why it is that reports of 

‘every sort go to all the Executive Departments before they come here. 
I am told the Paris Exposition Report was delivered to the State 
Department 2 good while ago, although we cannot get any copies. 

Mr. BUTLER. I will state in this connection that Iam informed 
the reports for 1880 have not been printed ; they are nearly two years 
behind; and it seems to me if those reports will do any good at all 

“Con ought to-have them at once. Hence I have introduced a 
resolution of inquiry. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


DEPARTMENTAL EXPENSES. 


Mr. SHERMAN. I move that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of the resolution I offered yesterday. 
The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to consider 
‘the following resolution submitted yesterday by Mr. SHERMAN: 
Resolved, That the Finance Committee of the Senate be, and they are hereby, 
authorized and directed to investigate the accounts for the expenditure of the 
several appropriations for contingent expenses of the Treasury Department since 
July 1, 1871, including the methods of making such disbursements, the character 
and disposition of the purchases made, and the employment of labor paid from such 
appropriations, and to report on the subject at as early a day as practicable, and 
’whether any further legislation is necessary to secure the proper disbursement of 
‘such appropriations; and that the commitice have leave to send for persons and 


‘papers. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I desire to modify the resolution. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The modifications submitted by the 
Senator from Ohio will be reported. 

The AcTING SECRETARY. Strike out in line 1 the word “ Finance” 
and insert after the word “‘Committee” the words “on Appropria- 
tions;” and in the fourth line strike out the words “‘ Treasury Depart- 
ment” and insert “several Executive Departments ;” so as to read: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Appropriations of the Senate be, and they are 
hereby, authorized and directed to investigate the accounts for the expenditure of 
the several appropriations for contingent expenses of the several Executive Depart- 
ments since July 1, 1871, including the methods of making such disbursements, the 
character and disposition of the purchases made, and the employment of labor paid 
from such appropriations, and to report on the subject at as early a day as practi- 
cable, and whether any further legislation is necessary to secure the proper dis- 
bursement of such appropriations ; and that the committee have leave to send for 
persons and papers. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I suggest also that the words “since July 1, 1871,” 
be stricken out, so that the investigation may be unlimited. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The mover can modify his resolu- 
tion in that regard. The words “since July 1, 1871,” are stricken 
out. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. I should be glad to have the atten- 
tion of the Senator from Ohio fora moment. I am aware that the 
mover of a resolution of this character should be largely consulted 
and therefore I have no wish to offer an amendment not agreeable to 
the Senator from Ohio, but I know he would not object to anything 
which he believed proper to carry out the intention of the resolution. 
I was about to ask the Senator from Ohio, before he submitted the 
modification to change the investigation from the Committee on Fi- 
nance to the Committee on Appropriations, to refer the matter to the 
Committee on Civil Service and Retrenchment, but if he prefers the 
Committee on Appropriations I have no objection at all. 

Mr. SHER - Itseems to me it should go to the Committee on 
Appropriations, that being the only committee which has the ordi- 
nary charge of such appropriations. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. I think probably theSenator is right. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I desire to say that I made the modification be- 
cause I am a member of the Finance Committee and do not wish the 
investigation referred to that committee. 
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Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. For the same reuson,I, being a 
member of the Committee on Appropriations, prefer that it should 
be sent to some other committee. But I su t to the Senator, 
would it not be better'to include other appropriations as well as those 
which are contingent? For instance, the committee might run-against 
some particular payment and not be able to go outside of the contin- 
gent fund toinvestigateit. Isuggest to the Senator whether it would 
not be well to say “contingent or other appropriations.” 

Mr. SHERMAN. I supposed that the investigation ought to be 
confined to the subject-matter, but I have no objection to its being 
extended to any other appropriation. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. Then if the Senator has no objec- 
tion let that modification be also made. 

Mr. MORRILL. I hope that the Senator from West Virginia will 
not include so much that no result will follow from the examination. 
My impression is that all the contingent funds of the several Execu- 
tive Departments need to be thoroughly examined, and if the com- 
mittee shall find time to go through with all the different Executive 
Departments upon that subject they will perform a valuable service. 
I hope they will not be embarrassed by so much work that nothing 
will result from it. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. I agree with both the Senators, but 
as I have supposed the case, the first thing that may present itself 
while the committee is examining as to certain appropriations or as 
to certain methods of paying money is that the payment did not come 
out of the contingent fund but out of some otherfund. I donot think 
it would give any additional work at all, and I believe that other 
appropriations had as well be included. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I have no objection to that. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. I offer such an amendment, by the 
consent of the.Senator from Ohio. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator will reduce his amend- 
ment to writing so that the Senator from Ohio may accept it. 

Mr. SHERMAN. It is simply to insert the words “ or other” at the 
proper place; that is all. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That modification will be made. 

Mr. EDMUNDS and Mr. BECK addressed the Chair. 

Mr. BECK. I wish to suggest-—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Vermont caught 
the eye of the Chair first. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I move to amend the resolution by adding ‘‘ and 
have leave to sit during the recess of the Senate.” 

Mr. BECK. That is precisely the motion I rose to make. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. The object the Senator from Ohio has chiefly in 
view is to have reflections upon his conduct as Secretary of the Treas- 
ury and upon officers there investigated at the earliest possible mo- 
ment. Although the resolution now is so broad as to cover all other 
contingent expenses everywhere, which is very proper of course, the 
committee would desire, as the Senator from Ohio would desire, that 
their attention should be directed to this matter which led to the 
introduction of the resolution. In order to accomplish that speedily, 
I think they ought to have authority to sit during the recess of the 
Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Vermont moves 
to amend the resolution by adding that the committee have authority 
to sit during the recess of the Senate. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question now is on agreeing to 
the resolution as amended. 

Mr. ALLISON. I ask that the resolution may be reported now as 
amended. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution will be read. 

The Acting Secretary read as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Appropriations of the Senate be, and they are 
hereby, authorized and directed to investigate the accounts for the expenditure of 
the several appropriations for contingent or other expenses of the several Exeeu- 
tive Departments, including the methods of making such disbursements, the char- 
acter and disposition of the penne. made, and the employment of labor paid 
from such appropriations, and to report on the subject at as early a day as practi- 
cable, and whether any further legislation is necessary to secure the proper dis- 
bursement of such appropriations ; and that the committee have leave fo send for 
persons and papers, and have leave to sit during the recess of the Senate. 


The resolution, as amended, was agreed to. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I now move that the letter of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, with the accompanying papers, sent to us the other 
day, be referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 

The motion was agreed to. ; 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. I suggest that the resolution be 
printed as amended, so that the committee may have it before them. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. It will be printed, as a matter of course. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution, as agreed to, will 
be printed for the use of the committee. 


OFFICIAL REGISTER. 


Mr. ANTHONY, from the Committee on Printing, to which was 
referred a resolution to print 500 copies of the first volume of the 
Official Register, reported it without amendment, and it was consid- 
ered by unanimous consent, and agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That 500 additional copies of the first volume of the Official Register, 
now in press, be printed and bound in cloth, for the use of the Senate, 
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EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the con- 
sideration of executive business. After forty-nine minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened, and (at one o’clock and 
nine minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned. 


THURSDAY, October 27, 1881. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. J. J. Buttock, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 
PAYMENT OF EMPLOYES. 
Mr. BECK submitted the following resolution ; which was consid- 
ered by unanimous consent, and agreed to: 
Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate be directed to pay to the pages and 
the employés of the Senate who do not receive an annual salary full pay for the 


month of October, 184i, the same to be paid out of the miscellaneous items of the 
contingent fund of the Senate. 


DEPARTMENTAL EXPENSES INVESTIGATION. 
Mr. ALLISON submitted the following resolution ; which was read: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Appropriations may conduct the investigation 
ordered by the resolution of the 26th instant by a sub-committee of its members,if 
itsoorders, and that each member of such sub-committee shall have — toadmin- 
ister oaths. Said committee shall have power to employ a stenographer during said 
investigation ; and the expenses of conducting the same shall be paid out of the 
appropriations for select and special committees. 


Mr. EDMUNDS. I think that had better lie over to be examined, 
for I do not quite see (and I believe we have so thought before) how 
the Senate can authorize a sub-committee of a committee to admin- 
ister oaths, inasmuch as the statute has attempted to regulate that, 
stating that the chairmen of committees, and so on, may doit. There- 
fore I think the resolution had better be looked into a little before it 
is acted upon. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution will lie over. 

COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY. 


Mr. INGALLS submitted the following resolution ; which was con- 
sidered by unanimous consent, and agreed to: 


Resolved, That the authority vested in the Committee on the Judiciary by the 
resolution adopted April 26, 1881, be continued during the ensuing recess of the 
Senate, with power to report in December next. 

REMOVAL OF RAILROAD DEPOTS. 

Mr. MORRILL submitted the following resolution; which was 
read : 

Resolved, That the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds be instructed 
to inquire into the expediency and propriety of some measures for the immediate 
removal of the railroad depot and tracks on Sixth street of the Baltimore and Poto- 
= Railroad, and also for the removal of the depot of the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road. 

Mr. MORRILL. Let the resolution be referred to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Why not have it adopted? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution will be referred to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, there being no 
objection. 

tr. MORRILL. I will ask that it be adopted. 

Mr. INGALLS. Let it lie over until to-morrow. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Vermont has asked 
that the resolution be referred, the Chair understands. 

Mr. INGALLS. I understood the Senator to ask that the resolution 
be adopted. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. No, referred. 

Mr. INGALLS. Then I misunderstood the Senator from Vermont 

Mr. MORRILL. I merely ask to have the committee authorized to 
make this inquiry. 

Mr. COCKRELL. That requires the adoption of the resolution ; 
and I object to it if that is the case. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution lies over until to- 
morrow. 


GENERAL LAND OFFICE. 
Mr. MORGAN. I offer the following resolution, and ask for its 


present consideration : 

Resolved, That the omnes. and authority conferred on the Co1amittee on Public 
Lands by the resolution of the Senate adopted May 19, 1881, be continued, with 
leave to said committee to sit during the recess of the Senate. ; 

Mr. EDMUNDS. What are those powers ? 

Mr. MORGAN. I will send the Senator a copy of the original reso- 
lution. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. The Senator can state in a moment what they 


are. 
Mr. MORGAN. I have sent the resolution to the Senator’s desk. 


Mr. EDMUNDS. Allright. I have no objection to the resolution, 
Mr. President. 
Mr. MORGAN. I ask for the present consideration of the resolu- 


tion. 


Mr. MORGAN. I send a copy of the original resolution to the 
Clerk’s desk. 

Bh PRESIDENT pro tempore. The original resolution will be 
read. 
The Acting Secretary read the following resolution adopted on the 
19th of May, 1881: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Public Lands is instructed to take into consid- 
eration the condition of the General Land Office with respect to the classification 
of the officers and employés thereof, the convenient arrangement and security of 
the files and records of said office, and the provision of additional room for the trans- 
action of the business thereof. 

2, That said committee have leave to sit during the recess of the Senate, to em- 
ploy a stenographer, and to gend for persons and papers. 


The resolution was considered by unanimous consent, and agreed to. 
INTERNATIONAL COTTON EXPOSITION. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair lays before the Senate a 
telegraphic message received from the governor of Georgia; which 
will be read. 

The Acting Secretary read as follows: 

ATLANTA, GEORGIA, October 26, 1881. 


Hon. Davip Davis, 
President pro tempore United States Senate, Washington, D. C. : 


The ofticers and executive committee of the International Cotton Exposition ten- 
der to you a most cordial invitation to visit the exposition at your earliest conven- 
ience; also, through you, extend this invitation to all members of the Senate. If 
you will advise when you can leave Washington, we will see that special accom- 


modations are arranged for your journey. 
ALFRED H. COLQUITT, 


Governor and President of the Exposition. 
H. I. KIMBALL, 
Director-General. 
Mr. HARRIS. Left the communication lie upon the table. 
Mr. ANTHONY. And be printed. 
Mr. HARRIS. Yes, printed. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That order will be made. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


A message, in writing, was received from the President of the United 
States by Mr. O. L. PRUDEN, one of his secretaries. 

Mr. HARRIS. If there be no further business in open session, I 
move that the Senate now proceed to the consideration of executive 
business. : 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the con- 
sideration of executive business. After five hours and thirty-two 
minutes spent in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 
five o’clock and fifty-seven minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned. 


FRIDAY, October 28, 1881. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. J. J. Buttock, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


PETITIONS. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore presented the petition of the Pecan 
Valley Bank, of Brownwood, Texas, and the potion of the Taylor 
County Bank, of Abilene, Texas, in favor of the repeal of the taxes 
now levied by the General Government upon the business of bankers, 
banks, and banking institutions, and recommending that the petty 
annoyance to which the public are subjected by the two-cent stamp 
upon bank-checks be also removed; which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

REMOVAL OF RAILROAD DEPOTS. 


Mr. MORRILL. Mr. President, I observe that the resolution intro- 
duced by me yesterday was not referred. I understand from a member 
of the Committee on the District of Columbia that the matter has 
heretofore been referred to that committee for consideration and that 
they have made examination and received several reports from differ- 
ent branches of the Government, and perhaps from the railroad com- 
panies. I merely desire to call the attention of the Senate to the 
obstinate procrastination on the part of the Baltimore and Potomac 
Company against doing anything in relation to the removal of the 
depot here. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator will allow the resolu- 
tion to be read. 

Mr. MORRILL. Certainly. I ask to have the resolution read. 

The Acting Secretary read the following resolution, submitted yes- 
terday by Mr. MorRILL: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds be instructed 
to inquire into the expediency and propriety of some measures for the immediate 
removal of the railroad depot and tracks on Sixth street of the Baltimore and Poto- 
on Railroad, and also for the removal of the depot of the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution went over yesterday 
on an objection, and it is now before the Senate for consideration. 

Mr. MORRILL. I desire to say that the Baltimore and Potomac 
Railroad Company have violated all the privileges which were given 
to them originally ; that is to say, they have built a track upon Sixth 
street where they constantly leave freight cars and other cars, wholly 
obstructing that street and making it impossible on account of the 


Mr.CONGER. Ishould like to have the original resolution referred | number of trains which are passing and repassing to make any use 


to read. ‘ 





of the public Mall as it was originally designed to be. Then, again, 
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they were to have built an elevated bridge across the track that was 
to cost $75,000 to enable those who visit the park to get across the 
track without danger. That they have not done. 

Heretofore some of the agents and representatives of the company 
thought Congress would be willing to do all that they ought to re- 
quire; that is to say, to give them an equal amount of land in the 
open squares south of the Capitol, being as much land as they now 
occupy, and that the Government, perhaps, would be willing to buy 
the building at whatever it might be worth for the uses of the Dis- 
trict or for some other purpose; and yet they are going on at the 
present time ween an iron shed there 300 feet long and 40 feet 
wide, as I understand, showing their determination to remain there 
in spite of the opinions of Congress and in spite of anything that can 
be done on the part of the District. 

I wish to call the attention of the District Committee to this mat- 
ter. I have no desire that it should be in the hands of more than 
one committee, but I think it is a matter that requires early and 
serious attention. 

As I understand, the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company are 
quite willing to remove their depot if any mutual arrangement can 
be had with the other company; and if not, it has been proposed 
heretofore (and I suppose it will be again) that that depot shall be 
removed north of Massachusetts avenue; but at all events both of 
these depots are nuisances of large magnitude, standing where they 
now do, and I trust that the Committee on the District of Columbia 
will give their early attention to the subject. 

Mr. INGALLS. Mr. President, the resolution offered by the Senator 
from Vermont yesterday proposed to instruct the Committee on Pub- 
lic Buildings and Grounds to inquire into the expediency and propri- 
ety of the removal of the Baltimore and Ohio and the Baltimore and 
Potomac depots. I objected primarily to the consideration of the 
resolution at that time, because the Committee on the District of 
Columbia have wa had jurisdiction of that subject, and the mat- 
ter has been before them for the past year. They have taken a large 
amount of evidence, have received suggestions from surveyors and 
engineers, and have been considering the advisability of providing 


for a union depot which both companies may use, under the super-* 


vision of Congress. It was on that account that I objected to the 
further instruction to another committee to consider a subject that 
had already been deliberately considered by the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. There can be no question—— 

Mr. HARRIS. Ifthe Senator from Kansas will allow me to suggest 
a fact that he seems not to have remembered, I will say that, in addi- 
tion to the facts which the Senator has stated, the commissioners of 
the District of Columbia are now under instruction to thoroughly in- 
vestigate and to report to us at the next session of Con in Decem- 
ber the best location for a union depot, to which both of these depots 
= be transferred; and they are prosecuting that investigation to- 
day. 

Mr. INGALLS. That is true. 

Mr. MORRILL. And yet, Mr. President, some District authority 
has given the Baltimore and Potomac Railroad Company the right to 
erect an iron shed of the vast dimensions I have stated. 

Mr. INGALLS. As I understand the matter, that is a temporary 
arrangement, the sheds having been brought down here from Phila- 
delphia to be used while other arrangements were being made, the 
present accommodations for the traveling public being obviously un- 
satisfactory and insufficient. But I beg to assure the Senator from 
Vermont that no person with whom I am acquainted has any doubt 
about the advisability and propriety of removing both of these rail- 
road depots, nor is there any question that there ought to be a union 
depot which both these companies may use under regulations pro- 
vided by Congress. 

I agree with the Senator in thinking that the original permission 
given to the Baltimore and Potomac Company to lay their track 
through the Mall or public reservation was a great mistake. It never 
ought to have been tolerated ; it would not have been tolerated under 
any other circumstances than those which prevailed when the per- 
mission was given; and its continued use up to this time has been 
an annoyance, an inconvenience, and to a certain extent a disgrace 
to this city. 

I hope that we shall be able at the next session of Congress to 
report some measures by which both these depotsand the tracks of both 
corporations may be removed from their present unsightly and incon- 
venient location to some point where they will afford union depot 
facilities to the people of this District and the traveling public. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is upon the adoption of 
the resolution. 

Mr. MORRILL. After the explanation made by the Senator from 
Kansas, I move that the resolution be referred to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

Mr. HARRIS. I suggest to the Senator from Vermont that he 
modify his resolution. 

Mr. MORRILL. I will modify the resolution so as to refer the in- 
quiry to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. It oughtto be an instruction to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia, I think. Strike out “Public Buildings 
and Grounds” and insert “the District of Columbia ;” so that the 
oo Committee may be instructed to take this matter into con- 
sideration. 
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Mr. INGALLS. They have already been instructed to do so. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution is a resolution of 
instruction. 

Mr. INGALLS. With the modification proposed there is no objec- 
tion to it. 

Mr. CONGER. Let the resolution be read as modified. 

The Acting Secretary read as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on the District of Columbia be instructed to 
inquire into the expediency and propriety of some measures for the immediate 
removal of the railroad depot and track on Sixth street of the Baltimore and Poto- 


mac Railroad, and also for the removal of the depot of the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
resolution as modified. 
The resolution, as modified, was agreed to. 


DEPARTMENTAL EXPENSES INVESTIGATION. 


Mr. ALLISON. I desire to call up a resolution that I offered yes- 
terday, and I propose a modification of it. I ask the Secretary to 
read the resolution as modified. 

The Acting Secretary read as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Appropriations may conduct the investigation 
ordered by the resolution of the 26th instant by a sub-committee of its members, if 
it so orders. Said committee shall have power to employ a stenographer durin; 
said investigation ; and the expenses of conducting the same shall be paid out o 
the sppropriations for select and special committees. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Iowa calls for 
action on the resolution, the Chair understands. 

Mr. ALLISON. Yes; I ask that it be adopted. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to the 
resolution as modified. 

The resolution, as modified, was agreed to. 


_ AGRICULTURAL REPORT FOR 1880. 

Mr. ANTHONY. The Committee on Printing, instructed to inquire 
into the cause of delay in the publication of the Agricultural Reports 
for 1879 and 1880, have directed me to make a verbal report. 

The number of copies deficient of the report of 1879 is only 3,890 
odd, and these are kept back while waiting for the reprint of a por- 
tion of the illustrations which were spoiled in packing. 

The delay in printing the Report of the Commissioner of Agricult- 
ure for 1880 is owing to the fact that the copy has not yet all been 
received. I will state that this is not the fault of the present Com- 
missioner of a who desires that the reports shall be made 
quarterly, so that they may be fresher. I think that the suggestion 
is worthy of consideration. It has been the custom for the Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture to keep back the copy of his report until a wery 
late period. That has been the custom for a number of years. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. Do I understand from the Senator 
that the report of the Commissioner is not yet furnished to the Pub- 
lic Printer? 

Mr. ANTHONY. It is not yet all furnished to the Public Printer. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. It is not? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Not the report for 1880. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. Not yet furnished ? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Not yet furnished to the Public Printer. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. Then I think the Commissioner of 
Agriculture ought to be stirred up a little, and I hope he will be. I 
want the report printed and sent here as soon as possible. 

Mr. ANTHONY. The report was made by the ex-Commissioner of 
Agriculture, not by the present Commissioner. 

Although not instructed to investigate the matter, the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. BEcK] hoped the committee would also inquire 
into the cause of the delay in supplying to Senators the report of the 
Paris exposition, copies of which had been sent to the State Depart- 
ment, but not distributed to members of Congress. The commis- 
sioner to the exposition, Governor McCormick, was desirous of resign- 
ing, and before resigning wished to distribute the number of copies 
assigned to the State Department so far as he had control over them. 
Therefore the Public Printer, not anticipating this special session of 
the Senate, first supplied the copies to which the State Department 
was entitled. The report will be supplied very soon to Senators. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. Upon the subject of the Report of 
the Commissioner of Agriculture, I think the country suffers greatly 
by the delay in furnishing the copy to the Public Printer and also by 
the Public Printer delaying itso long. For instance, the year 1881 
is nearly closed and the report for 1880 is not yet furnished, so that 
whatever information there is in the report of use to the farmer will 
be stale by the time he gets his copy, and probably of no service to 
him. Generally itis perhaps eighteen months or two years from the 
time the fiscal year commences before the report for the previous year 
can be distributed to the country. I hope this discussion may call 
the attention of both the Public Printer and the Commissioner of 
Agriculture to the late period at which the Agricultural Report is 
given to the country. I think it is delayed much longer than is neces- 
sary. 

Mr. ANTHONY. There is no need of calling the attention of the 
Public Printer to the delay in not printing a document the copy of 
which has not been furnished to him. Assoon as the copy is furnished 
to him, it will doubtless be printed. 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. My impression is that this subject 
was before the Senate last year and that both the Public Printer and 


The question is on agreeing to the 


1881. 
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the Commissioner of Agriculture were questioned as to the cause of 
the delay ; that they differed, one saying that the copy had been fur- 
nished in time and the other thinking it had not; and that finally, 
upon ihquiry, the delay was found to be the fault perhaps of both, 
some plates or something of the kind having been delayed, but the 
whole of the matter to be printed being in the hands of the Public 
Printer, as I was told. 

Mr. ANTHONY. The chief clerk of the Public Printer writes me: 
“As to the report for 1880, I would say that all the copy has not yet 
been sent to this office by the Agricultural Department.” Of course, 
there is no need to inquire into the reason why the Printer delays 
printing a document when he has not received the a; 

Mr. DAVIS, of West Virginia. I hope, at any rate, let the fault be 
where it will, it will not be repeated, as has been the case for several 

ears. 
* COMMITTEE ON PRINTING. 

Mr, ANTHONY. WhileI am on the floor, I move that the Commit- 
tee on Printing have leave to sit during the recess of the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is moved by the Senator from 
Rhode Island that the Committee on Printing have leave to sit during 
the recess of the Senate. The question is on agreeing to the motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. EDMUNDS. I move that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the con- 
sideration of executive business. After fourteen hours and twenty- 
five minutes spent in executive session the doors were reopened, and 
(at two o’clock and fifty-three minutes a. m., Saturday) the Senate 
adjourned. 


SATURDAY, October 29, 1881. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. J. J. BULLock, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 
APPOINTMENTS TO OFFICE. 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia, submitted the following resolution ; which 
was read: 

Resolved, That cuentas to oflices under the Federal Government ought not 
to be made to control or influence elections in the several States ; and appointments 
made with such intent are unwise, unpatriotic, and conmrns to the spirit of our 

litical institutions, and if continued without rebuke by the people will become 

angerous to the perpetuity of our institutions. 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. I ask for the present consideration of the 
resolution. 

Mr. MCMILLAN. I object to the consideration of the resolution at 
the present time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
tion goes over under the rule. 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. LIask that it be printed. 

Mr. ALLISON. Of course. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
lie over. 


Objection being made, the resolu- 


The resolution will be printed and 


PAYMENT OF EMPLOYEs. 


Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President, within two days past, I think it 
was, a resolution was adopted which was offered by the Senator from 
Kentucky who is not now in his seat, [Mr. BEcK,] providing for the 
pay of employés of the Senate. It seems that there is some difficulty 
which the Comptroller of the Treasury has discovered in the form of 
the resolution, and under it he does not feel authorized to pay, be- 
cause the date of payment prescribed in that resolution commences 
before the session of the Senate. It was intended to give a month’s 
pay tothe employés, and by some unforturiate wording of the resolt- 
tion I understand the Comptroller of the Treasury does not feel au- 
thorized to pass accounts under it. 

I therefore move that the vote adopting that resolution be recon- 
sidered with a view of offering a substitute. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there any objection to the re- 
consideration of the resolution asked for by the Senator from Ala- 
bama? The Chair hears no objection, and the vote is reconsidered. 

Mr. MORGAN. I will allow the matter to remain now until the 
Senator from Kentucky comes into the Chamber. 

DISTRIBUTION OF PUBLIC DOCUMENTS. 

Mr. HOAR. I offer a resolution to which |, believe there will be 
no objection, and I ask for its present consideration. 

The resolution was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Printing be directed to consider what improve- 
«ments may be made in the existing system ef distributing public documents, and 
providing for a more prompt and perfect supply of the same to public libraries, and 
that said committee have power to report at the next session oF the Senate. 

Mr. HOAR. Mr. President, I desire to be permitted to say one word 
about the resolution. The public documents, especially the scientific 
documents, published by this Government, are of increasing value 
year by year, and are very eagerly sought for by scientific men and 
others, and by the custodians-of public libraries in order to enable 
them to supply the demand from such persons. The system which 
now prevails is imperfect and awkward; it involves great delay in 


furnishing the public documents whose value depends on their being 

promptly accessible. For instance, to take one illustration, I am in- 

formed as to the Nautical Almanac that the computations are made 

> and the document printed three years in advance; that is, the 
autical Almanac for 1884 is to come out about this time, and those 

—- are to be sent to Senators and Representatives for distribu- 
lon. 

‘ ae COCKRELL. They never have been sent in advance hereto- 
ore 

Mr. HOAR. They never have been sent heretofore in advance, but 
that is the arrangement for the future. Now, it is a burden which 
no Senator or Representative ought to be required to undertake, and’ 
which very few Senators and Representatives are competent to un- 
dertake, to determine among the various applicants for such a docu- 
ment as that where the copies shall be sent, and it puts Senators and 
Representatives in a very awkward position. 

A great many persons, under the old practice, regarded it as a sort 
of compliment to receive a document occasionally from his Senator 
or Representative, especially if he was a personal or political friend, 
and the member of Congress who discontinues that practice gives 
offense to a great many men. Here is some very respectable person 
who has been in the habit of receiving from his Representative the 
public documents as they come out. e never reads them; they go 
on his shelf; but he regards their reception as a mark of respect and 
as eee his ey. A new Representative or Senator comes in 
who sends them elsewhere and the person feels that he is neglected ; 
that the recognition of his importance and consequence which used 
to exist no longer exists. That is a very disagreeable thing for the 
member of Con to have occur with respect to a constituent. 

I had in my old district in Massachusetts, when I left the repre- 
sentation of that district, twenty-seven, I will not say all of them 
large, but growing, well-established public libraries, most of them 
now ample and valuable libraries for the supply of the scholarship 
of the neighborhood where they exist, all of them certain to become 
such libraries. With the exception of the Agricultural Report, the 
average number of documents which I used to get as a Representa- 
tive was about fifteen, so that it was impossible for me to supply the 
wants of these various libraries in that district, without sending any 
documents to individuals whatever. The number that I now get is 
about forty, and I presume there are of such libraries in the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, to say the least, two hundred and fifty or 
three hundred to whom the possession of the documents published by 
this Government would be extremely valuable. In the States which 
have lately been the scene of civil war and in the new States, I be- 
lieve there is nothing which could be a more useful and ornamental 
institution than well-established public libraries. They grow. It is. 
wonderful with what rapidity a small collection of books becomes a 
large collection; and it is wonderful how many young men in the 
neighborhood of such collections become scholars, investigators, fitted 
for public life, by having access to these collections. It seems to me 
it ought to be considered as improper for a man to use one of these 
public documents for the sake of gaining personal favor with a friend 
to the deprivation of a public library as if he used the public money 
for a purpose to subserve his individual ambition or his individual 
friendship. 

I hope the accomplished chairman of the Committee on Printing, 
who is so fit to deal with a question of this character, will see that 
the education and scholarship of this country have a very deep inter- 
est in this matter. I have in my pocket at this moment a letter from 
the astronomer of Harvard University, the director of that amply 
endowed and famous school of astronomical science, saying that no- 
provision is made by law by which that observatory can obtain either 
the Nautical Almanac or the volumes of astronomical calculations 
which have been recently published of which there are two or three 
of great value, and applying to me. I was entitled to but one of the 
publications, having the power to send ont a single copy, but that had 
already been sent to the library of Harvard University. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. President, as a member of the Committee on 
Printing I should like to make just a bare suggestion or two for the 
consideration of thoughful men. The resolution directs the Printing 
Committee to inquire what improvements in the system of distribut- 
ing public documents can be devised and applied. Let me state a 
fact or two. We have already the largest public or private printing 
establishment in the world, and I think really perhaps the best. Not- 
withstanding all the cheap abuse that is from time to time lavished 
upon the Government Printing Office, it does admirable work and 
is the largest and best organized-in the world. Now, if we are going 
to answer the demands suggested by the Senator from Massachusetts, 
we must enlarge that establishment, oe it still larger. There 
is before us the necessity of more money and more work, or of a less 
ambitious scheme. 

I have a very serious doubt as to the proper scope of our work in 
supplying all manner of instruction to the people in agriculture and 
general scientific attainments. We are sliding into the idea that the 

ublic libraries and the people of the country need not publish and 
+ for themselves a large class of valuable works. 4 
tr. HOAR. Will the Senator allow me to ask him a question ? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HOAR. The question I wish to put the Senator is, if he does. 
not agree with me that so far as we do print these documents they 
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ought to go into such directions as I have indicated rather than into 
the waste-basket ? 

Mr. HAWLEY. I suppose so; but I doubt, Isay, whether it be the 
duty of the Federal Government to undertake to be a general pub- 
ljisher and instructor for the whole country. There is a very large 
range of valuable works which we eke now, and we undertake 
to give to the country all that it n . We are not printing alone 
for our Government uses, but for general instruction. I venture to 
say there is not a single Senator here (unless possibly some one has 
noticed a discussion we had in the other House upon this matter) who 
knows how much we are doing. The Government Printing Office 
found itself about two years ago with a deficiency of something like 
half a million dollars, and great fault was found. We were directed 
in the House, a sub-committee of us, to inquire into the matter. 
With the help of the Public Printer and the Congressional Librarian, 
I made this estimate, a careful and correct one: In two sessions of 
Congress we had ordered printing enough to make ten times the Con- 
gressional Library. I made the comparison because people think that 
a vast library, and it is something visible. They see there those vast 
alcoves, the walls and alleys crowded with books. In two sessions 
we ordered books enough printed to make ten times that Library, 
and that did not include by any means the printing of ordinary cir- 
culars and blanks for the various Departments; it included practi- 
cally only volumes and large unbound tracts. I say we are running 
into an enormous extravagance, and in my opinion attempting to 
cover a field that the Government ought not to try to cover. 

I make the suggestion that we can very much extend the use and 
effect and application of a law we have now upon the books. We 
say now that if a man desires any of the books printed by the Gov- 
ernment he may before they go to press order as many as he pleases, 
which he shall have at cost, with ten per cent. added; but there is 
practically very little done with that. ‘The people do not know that 
a certain book is coming out; they know very little about it. They 
find one, they hear of one given out by their Member or Senator, and 
they write to him for a copy of it. 

I am not one of those who are everlastingly thinking that the Brit- 
ish Government does things better than we do; but in this particu- 
lar they have taught their people much more than we have taught 
ours. Every British Government publication is put out at a very 
low price, and upon the title-page in large clear print is ‘One shil- 
ling sixpence,” or “ two shillings sixpence,” or whatever is the price 
of that book, and they are easily to be got at government and other 
offices, so that no man has any excuse for besetting the public offi- 
cers to give him those volumes. No library has an excuse, because 
very large books like our reports of the Agricultural Department 
and all that sort of thing can be obtained for twenty-five, thirty- 
five, or forty cents. Ours cost us really but about forty cents. 

I say, then, we must either make up our mind to vastly enlarge 
what is the largest government or private printing office in the 
whole world or to withdraw somewhat our ambitious ideas about 
feeding and educating the entire people of the country in the vast 
range of scientific works. 

r. PENDLETON. Mr. President, I am very glad that the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar] has introduced the pending res- 
olution, for I think its scope and purpose will be to attain the end 
which the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. HAWLEY] has so well said 
we ought to seek to attain. I agree with him, not as to the excel- 
lence of the printing establishment, because I know nothing about 
that, but that the amount of matter printed has passed all proper 
limits, and I think that has arisen from an improper mode of dis- 
tributing the documents which are printed. 

I think the Senator from Massachusetts has described a great evil 
that has grown up in this Government, by which members of Con- 
gress are expected to compliment their friends and constituents by 
sending a volume here and a volume there of costly books and not 
keeping them together so that they would form one set for the use of 
the community. I know it has happened to me constantly that ap- 
plications are made for books the publication of which runs over 
three or four years, a volume or two being issued perhaps every year; 
and before the last volume is issued the persons who have received 
the first have passed out of mind or have died, and their books are 
scattered, or perhaps another member of the House of Representa- 
tives or of the Senate has the distribution of the books. 

I believe if a system can be adopted such as that indicated in brief 
by the Senator from Massachusetts we shall attain the dissemination 
of public information such as that which is given by the Government, 
much more extensively among the people, and diminish at the same 
time largely the cost of printing. 

I hope, therefore, that the resolution of the Senator from Massachu- 
setts will be adopted as a means of economy in our printing and to 
secure the wider distribution of public information. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. President, the Committee on Printing is not 
responsible forthe enormous editions that have been printed of public 
documents. We have uniformly reported in favor of a reduction of 
the numbers that have been fixed by the other House, and we have 
been uniformly voted down by the Senate. Ido not see the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. Davis] in his chair, but he has constantly 
antagonized the committee in its attempt to reduce the edition of the 
— Report; and he is the especial guardian of the Treasury. 

ice I have had the honor to introduce a bill here providing for 
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the sale of public documents at cost, and it has passed the Senate but 
has not met the approbation of the other House. The present law, 
as the Senator from Connecticut says, allowing purchasers to apply 
in advance of the publication for documents and to have them at cost 
with the addition of 10 per cent., is of very little practical use, because, 
as he says, people do not know that a book is to be printed until it 
has been printed. 

We have several times added to resolutions for printing documents 
for distribution a provision that a certain number shall be printed for 
sale, but it has always gone through the Senate by a very reluctant 
vote, and a very small number has been allowed, although the editions 
for sale of some of the books that have been printed under such a pro- 
vision have been exhausted. 

I agree fully with the remarks of the Senator from Massachusetts 
and the other Senators who have spoken upon this subject. It is not 
the fault of the Committee on Printing; it is not the fault of the 
Senate; and I suppose it is not proper to impute any fault to the 
other House. The other House has not seen fit to concur with us in 
the bills that we have passed for the purpose indicated. 

Mr.RANSOM. Mr. President, I have listened with great attention 
to the thoughtful remarks made by the Senator from Massachusetts, 
{[Mr. Hoar, ] the Senator from Connecticut, [Mr. HAwLEY,] and my 
friend from Ohio, [Mr. PENDLETON.] If nothing had been said in 
reference to this resolution I should not have risen in regard to it. No 
doubt there can be and there should be a very great improvement in 
reference to the distribution of public documents; but I beg leave at 
the threshold of this discussion to enter, for one, my protest against 
any step or measure which looks to the diminution of the dissemina- 
tion of public documents among the people of this country. At a 
time when all the means of information and knowledge are being 
multiplied and enlarged, when new light is going hourly to every 
home and every spot in this great Republic, I beg leave for one to 
say that Ido not think this is the hour to curtail in any way the 
distribution of the information which is derived from public docu- 
ments. 

I shall have no objection whatever to anol @ provision made that 
all the public libraries may be furnished with these documents, and 
that a sufficient number of a valuable document shall be kept on hand 
to supply the needful wants of individuals and of public institutions ; 
but right here I beg leave to make my protest against any step which 
looks to the diminution of the distribution of the public documents 
onene the people of this country. 

Without pandering to any public sentiment on that question, I must 
say that when I look abroad upon this great hemisphere and see, as 
every Senator here sees, what progress, what development, what grand 
results have emanated from the fact of each man in this great Re- 
public pursuing his own en in his own way under the law, I 
for one am not willing to take any step which proposes to curtail that 
principle, even in the remotest degree. 

Sir, I can conceive of no method by which so much good can be 
done to mankind generally and to individuals in particular as the 
general distribution of our great public documents in the way that 
they have been distributed for the last quarter of a century. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is the Senate ready for the question 
on agreeing to the resolution? The question is, Shall the resolution 
be agreed to? 

The resolution was agreed to. 

PAYMENT OF EMPLOYSs. 

Mr. MORGAN. I now ask to submit a resolution as a substitute for 
the resolution of the Senator from Kentucky, [Mr. Brckx.] I believe 
we had progressed to the etage that the Senate agreed to reconsider 
the resolution of the Senator from Kentucky. The resolution to which 
mine applies was adopted on the 27th day of this month, and ordered 
the payment of a per diem to the employés of the Senate from the 
beginning of the month. I ask that the resolution which I offer as a 
substitute for that be now read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution of the Senator from 
Kentucky perso bese reconsidered is before the Senate, and the sub- 
stitute proposed by the Senator fron Alabama will be read. 

The Acting Secretary read as follows: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate be, and he is hereby, directed to 
pay the oe diem employés of the Senate one month’s pay, reckoning from the 10th 
day of October instant; the same to be paid out of the contingent fund of the 

nate. 


Mr. EDMUNDS. Let that go over, Mr. President. 

Mr. MORGAN. I will inform the Senator from Vermont that this 
is a sustitute for the resolution of the Senator from Kentucky, which 
was agreed to by theSenate but which at my request was reconsid- 
ered this morning. A resolution was ofenes on the 27th day of this 
month paying the per diem employés of the Senate for the month of 
October. That resolution was reconsidered by the Senate this morn- 
ing and is now before the Senate. I offer this as asubstitute for that. 
The purpose of the substitute is to secure to the per diem employés of 
the Senate a month’s pay—the precise object that was sought to be 
attained by the original resolution, but the original resolution pro- 
vided for the payment of those employés for the month of October, 
and one of the Comptrollers of the Treasury, as I understand it, holds 
that the employés cannot be yee for the month of October prior to 
the session of the Senate, and thereby the employés would lose one- 
third of the money that was intended to be applied to them by the 
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original resolution, so that it becomes necessary to give them a month’s 
pay, (the very purpose of the original resolution, ) reckoning from the 
10th day of October. That is the whole thing, merely to change the 
language of the Me mee resolution so that the employés of the Sen- 
ate may get what the Senate has actually voted to give them. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Why should they get more than for the time 
they have served ? 

Mr. MORGAN. It was the pleasure of the Senate to do that, and 
I suppose upon the idea of allowing for the time occupied by the 
boys and other employés of the Senate to come here from their homes 
and to return. We do not know precisely what time the Senate will 
adjourn, but granting that we may adjourn to-day or Monday, still the 
object of the original resolution as moved by the Senator from Ken- 
tucky was, as I understand it, to give them a month’s pay because it 
was supposed to be their desert, they having been drawn from home 
to serve the Senate, and with the time required to return home, it 
certainly would cover, with the time we were in session, at least a 
month on an average; and I believe also that it has been the prac- 
tice of the Senate to vote them a month’s pay. 

Mr. BECK. They have been here a month now, lacking ten days. 

Mr. MORGAN. I know; and taking the time required for them to 
return home, most of them will be a full month in service including 
the time required for coming and returning. 

Mr. BECK. What is the trouble with the present resolution ? 

Mr. MORGAN. None that I hear. The honorable Senator from 
Vermont made some inquiry about it and I have explained it. 

Mr. BECK. What is the trouble with the former resolution ? 

Mr. MORGAN. The Comptroller of the Treasury refuses to allow 
the payment of the money from the commencement of the month to 
the 10th of October. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. There is certainly a great deal of force in what 
the Senator from Alabama says concerning making good to the young 
gentlemen who are employed, as the phrase is, the time necessary to 
be covered in getting here and going away again, and I do not know 
that ten days or two weeks would be toomuch. If the compensation 
is so slender that we ought to add extra compensation to make up for 
the time employed in coming and going, or allow mileage, then of 
course in some way we ought to provide for it; but if the compensa- 
tion is so great, as the compensation of Senators is supposed to be, that 
it leaves a very handsome and profitable margin for men with families 
that might be thought to be sufficient to cover the obvious necessity 
of persons who are Senators or employés in coming here to attend to 
their duties, excepting those Senators and employés who choose to be 
ara else of course, in which case perhaps they ought to be paid 

ouble ! 

Therefore I am not inclined to oppose this extension of time. It 
will be for the Treasury officers, of course, to decide whether this reso- 
lution of the Senate, not being a law, will justify the expenditure of 
public money. If the appropriation bills that have passed contain 
appropriations for the general contingent expenses of the Senate to 
be paid at its discretion by way of extra compensation to employés, 
or tor time that they were not employed, then, of course, this resolu- 
tion will be adequate to the end 20g sed; but if the appropriation 
bills for the contingent fund of the Senate provide for that fund by 
items and classes, with other provisions of law fix the salaries of the 
persons in question and provide them for the time actually employed, 
&c., then I am a little afraid that the Treasury officers may not find 
it easy to pass such accounts to be — out of the contingent fund of 
the Senate. But of course, if the Senate shows its disposition to do 
this act, in case it should fail now on account of the want of a suit- 
able appropriation, very likely at the next session of Con both 
Houses may be got to assent to a law which will make it right. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I should like to ask the Senator from Alabama 
whether there is not a prohibition of law against the payment by 
either House of extra compensation? I have not the statute before 


me. 

Mr. MORGAN. Does the Senator ask whether there is not a gen- 
eral clause ? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, a general law prohibiting the payment of 
money from the Treasury except under an appropriation by law. 

Mr. MORGAN. I will say to the Senator from Ohio that an appro- 
priation is made for the contingent ve of the Senate, and this 
resolution authorizes the disbursing officer of the Senate to pay this 
allowance out of that fund. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Has the Senate the power to authorize the dis- 
bursing officer to make the payment? I think there is some provis- 
ion of law in regard to the conduct of the disbursing officer in such 


@ case. 

Mr. MORGAN. Unquestionably the Senate has a right to direct 
the Lop penne of the perpen fund for any legitimate purpose to 
which it sees — to apply the money. 

Mr. SHER - Ihave not examined the law recently. 

Mr. HOAR. The Senator from Alabama will recollect that a prop- 
osition the same in principle as this was made at the close of the last 
session, and on the question being raised by some Senator an exam- 
ination was made—I think the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Breck] 
will recollect the circumstance—and it was discovered that there was 
such a prohibition and that the money could only be voted by the 
ar of both Houses. 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. Thatistrue. If the Senator will look at 


- RECORD of the last session he will find the whole matter discussed 
ere. 

Mr. HOAR. I think such a statute was produced then. 

Mr. HILL, of Georgia. On one of the last days of the last session 
= will find that this very question was up and determined. The 

nator from Ohio at the last session produced the law, I remember. 

_Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, there are two sections of the Re- 
vised Statutes relating to this matter, which I remember now to have 
directed the attention of the Senate to at the last called session. I 
will read them: 

SEc. 1764. No allowance or compensation shall be made to any officer or clerk, 
by reason of the discharge of duties which belong to any other officer or clerk in 
the same or any other Department; and no allowance or compensation shall be 
made for any extra services whatever, which any officer or clerk may be required 
to perform, unless expressly authorized by law. 

Then follows another section : 

Src. 1765. No officer in any branch of the — service, or any other persen 
whose salary, pay, or emoluments are fixed by law or regulations, shall receive any 
additional pay, extra allowance, or compensation, in any form whatever, for the dis- 
bursement of public money, or for any other service or duty whatever, unless the 
same is authorized by law and the appropriation therefor explicitly states that it is 
for such additional pay, extra allowance, or compensation. 


Mr. MORGAN. I was aware of those statutes, but they have no 
application here. 
Mr.SHERMAN. I donot know. Ihave not examined the subject 


fully. 

Mr. MORGAN. These are not officers, but mere per diem employés ; 
and then, again, this is not an extra compensation or allowance ; it is 
a mere definition by resolution of the Senate of the period of time 
pny, Sige certain employés may draw pay and during which they 
shall be considered as in the employment of the Senate. It is in- 
tended by the resolution to extend that to one month so as to cover 
their actual service in coming and going and being in attendance on 
the Senate. That is the purport of the resolution ; and, as I under- 
stand it, the Senate has never refused to pass a resolution fixing the 
period of time during which its employés might be paid by its dis- 
bursing officer. That is the whole purport of the resolution and it is 
not at all in conflict with the statutes. 

Mr. SHERMAN. If the law fixes the price that shall be paid to 
pages and other employés at so much yer day, I do not think it is 
within the power of the Senate under the statutes to enlarge that 
provision except by an act of appropriation agreed to by both Houses 
of Congress, which, to that extent, repeals these sections. However, 
if the Senate should pass this order it would be the duty of the First 
Comptroller to raise the question of law; and I trust that, unless the 
Senator is fully satisfied about the right of the Senate to do it, he 
will not undertake to do what is prohibited by law. I have not ex- 
amined the question sufficiently to pass an opinion. 

Mr. MORGAN. I have no doubt in my own mind of the power of 
the Senate to fix the pay of these employés and fix the term of serv- 
ice during which they shall be paid. Wecan employ them for ten 
days after the session adjourns and can pay them for that time. It 
makes no difference how long the recess is, we can fix the term of 
their service. I think there is no difficulty in the question at all. 
The Senate in adopting the resolution I now ~——- as a substitute 
is only following what it did a few “— ago. It passed the same 
resolution, but it was in an imperfect form; and the object of this 
reconsideration is merely to get that difficulty out of the way re- 
specting the time for the payment. 

Mr. BECK. Mr. President, I introduced the resolution the other 
day which seems to be defective, because it reads : 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate be directed to pay to the pages and 
the employés of the Senate who do not receive an annual full pay for the 
month of October, 1881, the same to be paid out of the miscellaneous items of the 
contingent fund of the Senate. 

That passed. The difficulty I understand now is, that, as the Sen- 
ate did not meet until the 10th day of October, the Comptroller of 
the Treasury, or some officer of that Department, has decided we 
could not pay in advance of the —— We all agree that the 
men who are receiving per diem pay, as the pages here, should cer- 
tainly be considered as employed for a month. They have been 
in actual service now twenty days, I believe, and they have been 
coming here in our service, and will require time to go home. The 
necessary time for that makes up the thirty days. That seems to be 
agreed. We are not giving them any extra compensation; we are 
saying they have been in our employ for thirty days, and surely they 
have been or will be from the time they left their respective homes 
until they shall reach them again. : 

The Senator from Alabama very well said we can direct them to 
stay a week longer if we like, to clean up these halls and wait upon 
members and committees that may sit during the recess, or for any 
other pu It is simply a provision that the limit of their pay 
shall be thirty days though the Senate may not be in session for that 
length of time, though it comes very near it. If we adjourn to-day 
it is only ten days short, and many of them will necessarily be here 
some days afterwards, so that the thirty days will certainly be cov- 
ered. 

In addition to that, there is this to say about it: It is a great deal 
more meritorious case than the organization of thirty-nine commit- 
tees that we have authorized at this session when not over ten of 
them have had anything to do, and thirty-odd clerks are drawing six 
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dollars a day for committees that have never met and the members 
of which perhaps are not here. Thus we have all the machinery of 
thirty-odd useless committees. There is no complaint about that. 
Nearly $3,000 a day is taken out of the public Treasury in that way, 
and not a gentleman on the other side has found any fault with it. 
They have those clerks now, their own appointees for their own per- 
sonal convenience, and I see no reason why the boys who are work- 
“— pages all the time sheuld not be given this allowance. 

. SHERMAN. I have no objection to the passage of the resolu- 
tion, because I think the pages ought to be paid for thirty days. I 
have not the slighest objection to the passage of the resolution if the 
Senate has the power to order the money to be paid. Unless Senators 
can see from the fair reading of the laws I have quoted that the Sen- 
ate has the pewer by its own resolution to change the pay of officers 
whose pay is fixed by law, then, as a matter of course, we ought not 
to pass the resolution. We have the power, of course, to say how 
maby committees shallemploy clerks. There is no question of power 
there ; it may be a question of propriety ; the Senator from Kentucky 
stated it pretty strongly; but as to the other question whether this 
resolution should pass, that does not affect it. If we have no power 
to change the pay of pages, or to authorize them to be paid for time 
when they were not employed, we ought not to pass the resolution, 
because it is expressly prohibited by the plain language of the law. 
They are certainly employés or other persons engaged in the public 
service. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question before the Senate is 
on the amendment proposed to the resolution by the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. MorGAN] in the nature of a substitute. 

The amendment was a to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution having been read 
twice is in Committee of the Whole and still subject to amendment. 

The resolution was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The resolution was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


ant art pro tempore. What is the further pleasure of the 
nate 

Mr. ALLISON. I move that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 
utes spent in executive session the doors were reopened. 
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COMMITTEE TO WAIT ON THE PRESIDENT. 


Mr. SHERMAN submitted the following resolution ; which was 
considered by unanimous consent, and agreed to: 
Resolved, That a committee of two Senators be appointed by the presiding offi- 


cer to wait upon the President of the United States and inquire if he has any other 
business to lay before the Senate. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore appointed Mr. SHERMAN and Mr. 
BAYARD as the committee. 


THANKS TO PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE. 


Mr. BAYARD submitted the following resolution; which was con- 
sidered by unanimous consent : 
Resolved, That the thanks of the Senate are hereby tendered to the Hon. Davip 


Davis for the courtesy, impartiality, and ability with which he has performed his 
duties as President pro tempore of the Senate. . 


The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Harris in thechair.) The ques- 
tion is on the resolution. 
The resolution was unanimously agreed to. 


ADJOURNMENT SINE DIE. 


On motion of Mr. MAXEY, it was 
Ordered, That when the Senate adjourns to-day it adjourn without day. 


FINAL ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. SHERMAN, from the committee appointed to wait upon the 
President of the United States and inform him that unless he may 
have some further communication to make the Senate is ready to 
adjourn without day, reported that the committee had performed the 
duty assigned them and that the President had replied that he had 
no further communication to make. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, having resumed the chair, said : Sen- 
ators, I am touched by the generous expressions in the resolution 
which it has pleased the Senate to pass in my honor; and I am grate- 
ful for the courteous co-operation which has been extended to me from 
all sides in administering the duties of presiding officer of this high 
and enlightened body. 

Hoping that every member of the Senate will return happily and 
safely to his home and be permitted to resume his duties here at the 
next meeting of Congress, it only remains for me to declare the Sen- 
ate adjourned without day. 

The Senate thereupon (at four o’clock and thirty minutes p. m.) 
adjourned without day. 
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Remarks by, on depositing Rochambeau papers in library 
SNR 556s Kencnn ches 540506 a8s6 CEESAE Spee whee 
Resolution offered by, that hour of meeting be 12 m. 
Seek atin aw abn ne anu Som ae dealt te akon. 
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Coke, Richard (a Senator from Texas) 
Attended 








505 











Colorado 


Senators from, attended: Nathaniel P. Hill, Henry M. 
Teller 











505 






Committee on Appropriations 


Expenditures: resolution directing committee to investi- 
gate expenditures of executive departments, offered 

















by Mr. Sherman and passed ................-...- 533, 534 
resolution authorizing sub-committee to conduct inves- 
tigation, offered by Mr. Allison and passed...... . 535, 536 














Committee on Commerce 


Mr. Miller of New York appointed to fill vacancy on.... 
Resolution continuing power for committee to investigate 
condition of Potomac River front of Washington, of- 
ered by Mr. Ransom and passed 




















Committee on District of Columbia 


Resolution instructing, committee to consider removin 
depots of Baltimore and Potomac, and Baltimore an 
Ohio Railroads in Washington, offered by Mr. Morrill, 
epee WE I eee oe cat ee ccc tps cee 535, 536 






































Committee on Education and Labor 
Mr. Aldrich appointed to fill vacancy on 
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YAGE 
Committee on Engrossed Bills 
Mr. Miller of N. Y. appointed to fill vacancy on......... 525 
Committee on Enrolled Bills 
Mr. Sewell appointed to fill vacancy on. ........--...... 525 


Committee on Finance 
Mr. Aldrich appointed to fill vacancy on.......--.-....- 525 


Committee on Foreign Relations 


Mr. Aldrich and Mr. Lapham appointed to fill vacancies 
DP pabatcnghtadabebesss sighed cobsus sdcest pescbecs sss 525 


Committee on Judiciary 


Mr. Teller appointed to fill vacancy on ..............--. 
Bankruptcy: resolution continuing authority for com- 
mittee to investigate subject, offered by Mr. Ingalls 


NE 55s dane newhs cxcnntacée sacs Vipin pelea Se 535 ° 
Extradition: resolution instructing committee to investi- 

gate subject of, and case of Vicenzo Rebello, offered by 

TEC SOIR BRE DARING. W556 5.5 3.5 5 cena Beensonecnne 522 
Senate expenditures: report of committee on provisions 

made for, after death of Secretary of Senate.......... 529 


Committee on Military Affairs 
Mr. Hawley appointed to fill vacancy on............ -..- 525 


Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads 


Mr. Miller of N. Y. appointed to fill vacancy on......... 525 
Committee on Printing 
Given leave to sit during recess... .......-s20. scenes 537 
Reports made by 
Agricultural Reports: delay in printing ............---. 536 


Biennial Register: printing 500 additional copies ....... 534 
Cotton Goods Trade: on printing 2,500 copies of report 


Of Becretary OF Stabe ON 6.2.5. cc nnc ececns coccsces 524 
——: on printing 2,500 additional copies of report of 
OMT SO TURNED OR coo sca %tes tecccs sete sececececees 528 
Committee on Privileges and Hlections 
Mr. Teller excused from service on ....-...---.2eeee---- 525 
Mr. Lapham appointed to fill vacancy on............... 525, 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds 
Report on resolution of Mr. Harris to convert ladies’ retir- 
ing room into two committee rooms..............--.. 533. 
Committee on Public Lands 
Resolution continuing authority for committee to investi- 
gate business of land office, offered by Mr. Morgan and 
DE Sac) Acne ceases svoeGePineces Leite suas paies-s 535. 
Committee on Transportation Routes to Seaboard 
Mr. Lapham appointed to fill vacancy on........... eosee 525. 
Committee Rooms 
. Resolution to convert ladies’ retiring room into two.rooms 
for use of committees, offered by Mr. Harris and 
referred to Committee on Public Buildings and 
MPD haope Kadhalil Sines dcke'sccp sebnas Ghee gee cane 528 


533 


Committees 
Special ‘ 


To notify President that quorum assembled and T. F. 
Bayard elected President pro tempore: Mr. Pendleton 


SOO SNE veainbe goo pine case cus ieatncaise ens ides 515 
To notify President of eiection of David Davis as Presi- 
dent pro tempore of Senate: Mr. Logan and Mr. Pen- 
dleton....-... innine Vid vbwisincvese cacmndeaaeser SbeES hese 521 
To wait on President and inquire if he has further busi- 
ness to submit: Mr. Sherman and Mr. Bayard........ 540: 
Standing 
Appointment of: resolution that those of last session be 
continued, offered by Mr. Edmunds........-...----. 515 
IO kes aioe cee sch scans sere as eceieinasan 516, 517, 518 


amendment to limit appointment to specified commit- 
tees, offered by Mr. Garland, debated and rejected.517, 518 
FRRDIRGOR DARBDE 65.060 tse nse. cons-vetenes Knee aawess 
Vacancies on: appointments made to fill............-.-. 525. 


Conger, Omar D. (a Senator from Michigan) 
BONNE su ons whined cause deantdbn ccs covesithn 505- 
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PAGE 
Connecticut 
Senators from, attended: Joseph R. Hawley, Orville H. 
POOR Sot cs ckcalae cave susenvieh web deey seg Rusniedse 
Cotton Exposition 
Invitation to Senate to visit International Cotton Exposi- 
tion at Atlanta, Georgia.......... Soca SebewesUel Ueee 
Cotton Goods Trade 
Resolution to print 2,500 copies of report of Secretary of 
State on, offered by Mr. Morgan, referred to Committee 
on Printing, reported back and passed ............-. 523, 524 
Resolution to print 2,500 additional copies, offered by Mr. 
Morrill and referred to Committee on Printing...... 525 
reported back adversely ...... ....ccccece coccee . coccce 528 
Davis, David (a Senator from Illinois) 
BRING. BEE oh es Kecebidadiv dead ch es bVR Stee 505 


President of Senate pro tempore: resolution that he be 


elected, offered by Mr. Logan, debated and passed.. 519-521 


: resolution of thanks to him for manner in which 
he discharged duties as, offered by Mr. Bayard and 




















DONNIE fica dic ct be sadusdixonbiRinnn ShMnibiGd Me <iemaiaecwee 54 
Remarks by, on assuming chair as President of Senate 
NO SOMO i, pans so 8 sok dp EME add aN RRO Casas es 521 
, in reply to resolution of thanks for manner in 
which he has discharged duties of President of Senate 
OG 8 on ket nonin enipeeekaais <bawa inna sees 540 
Davis, Henry G. (a Senator from West Virginia) 
IO 50:5.s sc nash Ge nek Sead iaek onpaen tenn hi <ietain 505 
Remarks by, on Mr.Sherman’s resolution to investigate 
expenditures in Executive Departments....-...-....-. 534 
, on delay in printing Agricultural Reports........ 536 
Dawes, Henry L. (a Senator from Massachusetts) 
BEES ws oce cocvek bives.qsascetscesssdacateccuss.ecse 505 
Remarks by, on resolution of Mr, Sherman calling for 
copy of report of investigation of expenditures in 
‘TROGHULY SIORMEUUNOING. Joss cecces cccuse bene cowsds cece 527 
Delaware 
Senators from, attended: Thomas F. Bayard, Eli Sauls- 
PD pened Geena jane ninnisegunaas hamenh mks gel Gee cteenie 505 
Department of Justice 
Officers, clerks and employés of: list of, reported by At- 
torney General (S, Ex. Doc, 2).............. BRMES Die @ 522 
Edgerton, Alonzo J. (a Senator from Minnesota ) 
DING 655 inside e wee be un cies ieee Weuwi des 60 cadi bees 505 
Edmunds, George F. (a Senator from Vermont) 
BE iid kas sncscs w5s0 ian conser snegstsvsies HBS 505 
Presents credentials of Mr. Lapham and Mr. Miller as 
Senators from N. Y. and of Mr. Aldrich as Senator from 
Ty MPO S CLS APRS SAUCE Se asd Fecb ben Saks AUSEEA Coes 0508 505 
Motions made by 
Executive sessions: for....... ......---- 517, 523, 530, 535, 537 
Senators elect : that oath be administered to them by Mr. 
BOG osc iis Cees db a S5 deb aes CEUs ocesinece 506 
: that oath be administered to Mr. Aldrich........ 514 
: that oath be administered to Mr, Aldrich........ 515 
: that oath be administered to Mr. Lapham and 
DE: MOR is vn ean 2h cased ve Peiaenes cine Heme Mckise« 515 
Spear, Horace 8.: that papers in his case be transmitted 
to Commissioner of Pensions. Passed................ 530 
Thanks: to Mr. Bayard for manner in which discharged 
duties of President of Senate pro tempore...........-- 521 
Remarks by, on 
Committees: appointment of...-.. Stsseceed suencs 516, 517, 518 
Executive Departments: resolution of Mr. Sherman to 
investigate expenditures in.........---. 22-2 .---+- oe... 534 


President of Senate pro tem 
Rochambeau Papers: depositing in library of Congress. . 
Senate employés: resolution to pay one month’s pay to 

those who do not receive annual sala 
Senators elect: administering oath to them before ap- 


e: tenure of office of... .509-514 
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pointing President of Senate pro lempore....-....... 506-514 


Treasury Department: resolution of Mr. Sherman call- 


ing for copy of report of investigation of expenditures 
WR PS sda ces tei icecu eee cuk Cegd aeckewhesbes chess vous 


Reports made by 


Senate expenditures: from Committee on J udiciary on 
provisions made for, after-death of Secretary of Senate. 


529 


Edmunds— Continued. 


Resolutions offered by 


Committees: that standing committees of last session be 


PAGE 


continued. Debated and passed............-..-+--- 515-518 


Extradition: that Committee on Judiciary investigate 
subject of, and case of Vicenzo Rebello. Passed 
President of Senate pro tempore: that Mr. Bayard be 
elected for one day, as amendment to Mr. Pendleton’s 
resolution for his election. 
: that Mr. Anthony be elected, as amendment to 
Mr. Pendleton’s resolution that Mr. Bayard be elected. 
TRO GbOR 65 che oics siete deine Saeed bAd ats @ TEkEOOSSe< 
Secretary of Senate: that F. E. Shober, chief clerk, be 
appointed to act until vacancy filled. Passed 
: that the President and the Secretary of Treasury 
be notified of Mr. Shober’s appointment. Passed 
Senators elect: that oath be administered to them, as 
amendment to Mr. Pendleton’s resolution to elect Presi- 
dert of Senate pro tempore. 
Yorktown centennial celebration : that Sergeant-at-arms 
provide for reception in rotunda of Capitol of French 


seceee 








Debated and rejected... .509-514 


Debated and rejected . . 506-509 


and German visitors to. Passed...- ...........-..-.- 523 
Employés. See SENATE. 
Executive Departments 
Expenditures of: resolution directing Committee on Ap- 
pocpeietions to investigate, offered by Mr. Sherman 
eB ccsm nega METRE AES ELLE EEE ET 533, 534 


resolution authorizing investigation to be conducted by 
sub-committee, offered by 


Expenditures 

Executive Departments : resolution directing Committee 

on Appropriations to investigate, offered by Mr. Sher- 

man and p 
Senate: statement of, from July 1, 1880, to July 3, 1881, 

CB. SEG FR ik a cacacntiuscsecs caches pasha: o wranislorer oie 

: report of Secretary of Treasury on orders given 
relative to, after death of Secretary of Senate (S. Ex. 
DOG. DB). .cdee caedcheadeds seoidcpemanande shdnesds aves 

: report of Committee on Judiciary on mode of 
making, after death of Secretary of Senate............ 

Treasury Department: report of committee ap 
Secretary of Treasury to investigate (S. Ex. 


Extradition 
Resolution requesting information from President rela- 
tive to extradition of Vicenzo Rebello, offered by Mr. 


Beene cee tee Bee wee teeeeee 








OC. 6).. - 


r. Allison and passed . . 535-536 


533, 534, 535, 536 


Kellogg and passed... ........ .-----+----+ +2000 20: 516, 521 


Resolution instructing Committee on Judiciary to inves- 
tigate subject of, and case of Vicenzo Rebello, offered 
by Mr. Edmunds and passed... .... ..---- 2-22 oes ones 


Pair, James G. (a Senator from Nevada) 
Paired with Mr. Platt for the session................---- 


Parley, James 1. (a Senator from California) 
DI bi nin sick ns Ries hia op Cade cine dngn whee hand dmames 
Motion made by, to postpone consideration of Mr. Sher- 
man’s resolution calling for copy of report of inves- 
tigation of expenditures in 
PR iin cine: cxamscinanens eo.nqecnsen cansnse cine 
Remarks by, on resolution of Mr. Sherman calling for 
copy of report of investigation of expenditures in 


reasury Department. 


Treasury Department... .-. .----. .2---- eeeeee enone 525, 526. 


Resolution offered by, that Secretary of Treasury transmit 
with report of inten grrr of expenditures in Treasury 
eee a copy of testimony taken, as amendment 
to Mr. Sherman’s resolution calling for copy of report. 


TERROOID «non nerertes aoenctedae ton banghns on.cbnd mene 526, 527 


Ferry, Thomas IW. (a Senator from Michigan) 
BRUNE onc 5 sk cn ee siietnn dass ccnncan abs Rahn tbeeeeene 
Motion made by, for executive session................-- 


Plorida 
Senators from, attended: Wilkinson Call, Charles W. 
J 


Prye, William P. (a Senator from Maine) 
Athenee... ccdivisscccversassews.svasiss 


Gaffield, James A. 

Death of; resolution to consider making medal to com- 
memorate, with letter from Mrs. E. B. Johnston on sub- 
ject, referred to Committee on Library...........- wie 

Death of: statement by Mr. Sherman that would defer 
until regular session formal announcement of......... 





o44 


Garland, Augustus H. (a Senator from Arkansas) 
Attended 


Motions made by 
Adjourn: to 
Executive session: for 
Remarks by, on 
Committees: appointment of 516, 517,518 
President of Senate pro tempore: tenure of office of 509 
Senators elect: administering oath to them before ap- 
pointing President of Senate pro tempore 507 
Treasury Department: resolution of Mr. Sherman call- 
ing for copy of report of investigation of expenditures 
i 527, 528 
Resolutions offered by 


Committees: that certain specified committees be not ap- 
ointed for special session, as an amendment to Mr. 
Sdmunds’ resolution to appoint all. Rejected.......517,518 


‘Geneva Convention of 1864 
Proceedings of : transmitted by President (S. Ex. Doc.1). 516 


‘George, James Z.(a Senator from Mississippi ) 
Attended 


‘Georgia 
Senators from, attended: Joseph E. Brown, Benjamin H. 


‘Gorman, Arthur P. (a Senator from Maryland) 
Attended 


Groome, James B. (a Senator from Maryland) 
Attended 


Grover, La Fayette F. (a Senator from Oregon) 
Attended 


Hale, Eugene (a Senator from Maine) 
ERAGE Ras hin bob 00d KA 55 a5 Ged dike Ndesavcswewrsuce 


Hampton, Wade (a Senator from South Carolina) 
Attended 


Harris, Isham G. (a Senator from Tennessee) 


Attended 

Calls Senate to order and takes chair on opening of ses- 
sion 

Motion made by, to take recess 

, to adjourn 

———,, for executive session 

Resolution offered by, that ladies’ retiring room be con- 
verted into two committee rooms. Referred, reported 
back and passed 528, 533 


Harrison, Benjamin (a Senator from Indiana) 
Attended 


Hawley, Joseph R. (a Senator from Connecticut) 


Appointed on standing committee: Military Affairs 

Motion made by, to take recess 

Remarks by, on the system of distributing public docu- 
WE i civ se. ldudicdkvns bes Sedwadsbbuvetes ves seent's 537, 538 


Hill, Benjamin H. (a Senator from Georgia) 


Resolution offered by, that appointments to Federal offices 
ought not to be made with view to influencing State 
elections 


Hill, Nathaniel P. (a Senator from Colorado) 
Attended 


Hoar, George F. (a Senator from Massachusetts) 


Remarks by, on system of distributing public documents. 
, on resolution to pay one month’s pay to Senate 
employés who do not receive annual salary a. 539 
Resolution offered by, that Committee on Printing con- 
sider mode of improving system of distributing public 
documents. Passed 5387, 538 


Tilinois 
Senators from, attended: David Davis, John A. Logan.. 505 
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Indiana 
Senators from, attended: Benjamin Harrison, Daniel W. 
Voorhees 


Ingalls, John J. (a Senator from Kansas) 


Attended 
Motion made by, for executive session 
Remarks by, on depositing Rochambeau papers in library 
of Congress 531-53¢ 
, on requiring removal of railroad depots in Wash- 
ington 
~ Resolution offered by, to continue authority for Committee 
on Judiciary to investigate subject of bankruptcy 


International Cotton Exposition 
Invitation to Senate to visit 


International Sanitary Conference. See GENEVA CONVENTION. 


Inter-Oceanic Canals 


Resolution requesting information from President whether 
any action taken to protect interests of U. S. ix pro- 
posed Panama Canal, offered by Mr. Lamar and 
passed 517, 522 
report made and referred to Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations. (S. Ex. Doc. 5) 529 


Iowa 


Senators from, attended: William B. Allison, James W. 
McDill 


Jackson, Howell E. (a Senator from Tennessee) 
Attended 


Johnston, Elizabeth Bryant 


Letter proposing medal to commemorate death of James 
A. Garfield, late President, referred to Committee on 
Library 


Johnston, John W. (a Senator from Virginia) 
Attended 


Jonas, Benjamin F. (a Senator from Louisiana) 
Attended 


Jones, Charles W. (a Senator from Florida) 


Remarks by, on tenure of office of President of Senate pro 
tempore 


Jones, John P. (a Senator from Nevada) 
Attended 


Kansas 
Senators from, attended: John J. Ingalls, Preston B. 
Plumb 


Kellogg, William Pitt (a Senator from Louisiana) 


Resolution offered by, that Secretary of State transmit 
documents relative to arrest and extradition of Vicenzo 
Rebello. Passed 5 

Kentucky 
Senators from, attended : James B. Beck, JohnS. Williams. 505 


Lamar, Lucius Q. UC. (a Senator from Mississippi) 


Resolution offered by, requesting information from Presi- 
dent whether any action taken to protect interests of 
U.S. in Panama Canal. Passed 


Land Office 


Resolution continuing authority for Committee on Public 
Lands to investigate business of, offered by Mr. Morgan 
and passed 


Lapham, Elbridge G. (a Senator from New York) 


Agpeieted on standing committees: Foreign Relations ; 

ransportation Routes to Seaboard; Privileges and Elec- 
SE ions) so bdadude's vaxee sseeseinaies better yelees~- 

Credentials presented 

Petition of members of New York legislature relative to 


his election. 


Referred to Committee on Privileges and 
Elections 


515, 526 








INDEX TO THE 


Logan, John A. (a Senater from Illinois) 
PONE 6 wiuccpoics deco cece cncncscacbepeh Mose wienie ceases 505 | 


Appointed on-special committee to wait on President.... 521 
Resolution offered by, that Mr. Davis of Illinois be elected 
President of Senate pro tempore. Passed.....-.....-. 519-521 
——, to ge committee to notify President of elec- 
tion of Mr. Davis as President of Senate pro tempore.... 521 
‘Louisiana 
Senators from, attended: Benjamin F. Jonas, William Pitt 
OE spine 0 ele sane sno eh GNsens dg eteaicayngMeonscece 505 
-McDill, James W. (a Senator from Iowa) 
DENG aos sins Movs svapeagctdwbecaddnes uuelersbnns Geos 505 
McMillan, Samuel J. R. (a Senator from Minnesota) 
PINE incon wi Seivsn)cnaahe agi cecnewsuincinna daaeenwe 505 
McPherson, John 2. (a Senator from New Jersey) 
ET Gs Loarivuiss apesed taeeue ts eae sasaneweaaes<* 505 
Petition presented by, of members of New York legisla- 
ture relative to election of Mr. Lapham and Mr. Miller 
as Senators from New York .......... 2220. eeeeeee-- 515, 526 
Mahone, William (a Senator from Virginia) 
I en in mis aayck ake ent eee Maske tit ene snsee aeons 505 
Maine 
Senators from, attended: William P. Frye, Eugene Hale. 505 
Maryland 
Senators from, attended: Arthur P. German, James B. 
GOROIIG ined cccencccconcces Caiinddvademensdeaiann asa 505 
Massachusetts 
Senators from, attended: Henry L. Dawes, George F. 
Pikes ccc dbt pur aden beh ccne<Jnceceke dane ease Gane 505 
Maxey, Sam. Bell (a Senator from Texas) 
SOE ycb bcenatndsincdexcewae vencWiwpeueyeuseeescuwece 505 
Motion made by, that adjournment be without day...... 540 
Remarks by, on depositing Rochambeau papers in library 
WE ION ano wae wasn tc ndes cade sas cuciennansinemavd bas 533 
Michigan 
Senators from, attended: Omar D. Conger, Thomas W. 
EE Shes akan adwusede anes iesaseeaveneges veneer aces SOD 
Miller, John F. (a Senator from California) 
IN 65S Soon ins wn Wet w denis abe wrind Seve sans osdee 505 
Miller, Warner (a Senator from New York) 
AUMOREEE 66.0 os soccecicece cdog senses concue cocunressessie 515 
Appointed on standing committees: Commerce; Post- 
Offices and Post-Koads; Engrossed Bills ............-. 525 


CE INO i. 6 ig all Seiminnigdemcine +a 26a s wacemse'4 505 
Petition of members of New York legislature relative to 
his election. Referred to Committee on Privileges and 


BOOM OE ns ones cccsovcs esvecsncsans eh wanee va paneas 515, 526 
Minnesota 
Senators from, attended: Alonzo J. Edgerton, Samuel J.- 
BENE » ov 0 tence bntd peas a scndeanwhus Jas deemeeua 505 
Mississippi 
Senators from, attended: James Z. George, Lucius Q. C. 
RANE Saqs Uke nineud Rew ahs RewAsa Geen ctobeneeanoawes 505 
Missouri 
Senators from, attended; Francis M. Cockrell, George G. 
MORE nec ere ness vncne-cncddoew onus Vebedevepecodnsenese 505 
Mitchell, John I. (a Senator from Pennsylvania) 
bbe dan Coakh adds tkeeke ukow adn pe sapiens ness 505 
Morgan, John T. (a Senator from Alabama) 
SII os doh Rated Uh dKCh56 660s mabnednaue terecnhians 505 


Remarks by, on 
Cotton Goods Trade : resolution to print 2,500 copies of re- 
port of Secretary of State on ..............--......- 523, 524 
President of Senate pro tempore: tenure of office of ....512,513 
Senate employés: resolution to pay one month’s pay to 
those who do not receive annual salary.............. 538, 539 
Senators elect: administering oath to them before ap- 
pointing President of Senate pro tempore...........- 510, 512 
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Morgan— Continued. 


Resolutions offered by 


Committee on Public Lands: to continue their authority’ 
to investigate business of Land Office. P.: 535 
Cotton Goods Trade: to print 2,500 copies of report of 
Secretary of Stateon. Passed...................--- 523, 524 
Senate employés: to reconsider resolution passed to pay 
for month of October those who do not receive annual 





GRURED: POM Cais iicin scien cnce occas seks ehedbtacees 537 
: to pay one month’s pay from October 10th to 
those who do not receive annual salary. Debated and 
WROD Sek. sieglgoinc dane va dndonedasoetanenes 538-540 
Senate expenditures: that Secretary of Treasury report 
orders given by him relative to. Passed............-.-. 522 
Morrill, Justin S. (@ Senator from Vermont) 
NOG 6 a 5G oc WeeE asain CES Snead vine cose 50E 
Remarks by, on 
Cotton Goods Trade: resolution of Mr. Morgan to print 
2,500 copies of report of Secretary of State on. ........ 524 
Executive Departments: resolution of Mr. Sherman to in- 
vestigate expenditures in .........2.. .22- s---00 ences 534 
Railroad depots in Washington: resolution relative to 
WOKE WOMMOWEE bs cass s sach4s scccstbegabeaocatoete |... 535, 536 
Rochambeau papers: on depositing them in library of 
CONBIUEE scncoosinnsss oceCdagsckesusanmamunticiedasks 533 
Treasury Department: resolution of Mr. Sherman calling 
for copy of report of investigation of expenditures in. 526 
Reports made by 
Committee rooms: from Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds on resolution of Mr. Harris to convert 
ladies’ retiring room into ...... 22. .c6 eecnds ecceee woee 533: 
Resolutions offered by 
Cotton Goods Trade: to print 2,500 additional copies of 
report of Secretary of State on. Referred and reported 
ONE CAV ONNGOEE wie sc iaeea ncaa 1555 Kd dsuaiee utes saxces 525, 528) 
Railroad depots in Washington: that Committee on Dis- 
trict of Columbia consider removing them. Debated 
ROAMING od oectass sccces cokascthduds Woepsete ten, 535, 536 
Nebraska 
Senators from, attended: Alvin Saunders, Charles H. Van 
WE OR xinwavc-nb belbiekeeadihaenlalan caer me aepiciie sian 505 
Nevada 
Senators from, attended: John P. Jones..... Raiees oasis 505 
paired for the session, James G. Fair ..........-....-. 506 
New Hampshire 
Senators from, attended: Henry W. Blair, Edward H. 
TONE Sack censacanies Kbkndesededinenennds huia pkeeee 505 


New Jersey 
Senators from, attended : John R. McPherson, William J. 





RUNEE Sn inddbediadaces s00duesaseusaatdenabadsanewaed 505 
New York 
Senators from, attended: Elbridge G. Lapham, Warner 
MGS Sicod vas sbiscnnccceke dineasuceieiaeanesusass 515 
: petition of members of legislature of New York 
relative to title of Mr. Lapham and Mr. Miller to seats 
in Senate, presented by Mr. McPherson and referred to 
Committee on Privileges and Elections. .......-.--. 515, 526 
North Carolina 
Senators from, attended: Matt. W. Ransom, Zebulon B. 
VGMNOO tac cnedd deem dtee scenes dhaeddimaietiniakswawed 505 
Ohio 
Senators from, attended: George H. Pendleton, John 
Sherman ........ da¥e nadewacseiwbasehuedseadse bdebcce 505 
Oregon ¢ 
Senators from, attended: La Fayette Grover, James H. 
Slater ...c0. cccccc coccce cocens cocnce cocces voccee cece 505 
Pendleton, George H. (a Senator from Ohio) 
Attended....... vse bene WebeesTacdnp bake vannsesccecticste 505 


Appointed on special committees to wait on President.515, 521 


Motions made by 
AGjourM : £0. 2.0200 cece coos veces cece Udaeedeeedénceces 
Lay on table: the motion of Mr. Edmunds that oath 
be administered to senators elect. Passed.......--.-- 


514 











246 
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PAGE 
Pendleton—Continued. 
Remarks by, on 
Public documents: system of distributing ............-. 538 


Resolutions offered by 
Committee: to appoint one to waiton President. Passed. 515 
President of Senate pro tempore: to appoint Mr. Bay- 


Gi tiihidd cipal nineweeseetbened Se6ebe haewes socece 505 
GRE RE RINE a ivi cis oon nokia cccescdceesdenwce 505-514 
Pennsylvania 
Senators from, attended: James Donald Cameron, John 
I ak wasrceds Scsts pcb ies t Eni Se el cece 2. 505 


Petitions and Memorials 
New York, members of legislature of: title of Mr. Lap- 


ham and Mr. Miller to seats in Senate............-. 515, 526 
Pecan Valley Bank, of Texas: repeal of bank and stamp 

SOEDB nondawsdbuswkunes nc Deas ieibstnbie cote shbecs es 535 
Taylor County Bank, of Texas: repeal of bank and stamp 

I ca oi au Wate Sone Cow esdgpesecsses ppSune-send soonne 535 


Platt, Orville H. (a Senator from Connecticut) 


Pani nnk deck pence ce sccdubcsnepn Seno vere eusese 505 
Plumb, Preston B. (a Senator from Kansas) 
eR GaeeueecGGe bcransbuasek bnkeacels<Gs0e sens coco 505 


Potomac River 


Resolution continuing power for Committee on Commerce 
to investigate condition of river-front of Washington, 


offered by Mr. Ransom and passed...-........-...---- 534 
President of Senate pro tempore 
Bayard, Thomas F’.: resolution to appoint him, offered by 
NE Gita oss pce canbesiGnsdene senksabeoe 505 
amendment to administer oath to senators-elect, offered 
by Mr. Edmunds, debated and rejected. .......-..506-509 
amendment that his appointment be for one day, offered 
by Mr. Edmunds, debated and rejected ........... 509-514 
amendment to substitute name of Mr. Anthony, offered 
by Mr. Edmunds and rejected ................-...-- 514 
news caus aiccnlechboscunepesedeee 514 
Davis, David: resolution to appoint him, offered by Mr. 
AMBOR AOA PAHOA... 2.22... 02 cnas csooss cocces s00s519-52) 
Election of: debate on rules and precedents govern- 
DE cn saremiieeiebup thn lion swcumaubed can ne’ 506-514, 519-521 


Thanks to: resolution expressing, to Mr. Bayard for man- 
ner in which he discharged duties, offered by Mr. Ed- 
RE Sedan incns scocbae sanenhacéees 521 
———: resolution expressing, to Mr. Davis of Illinois 
for manner in which he discharged duties, offered by 


cg EE IE SS nnne picneecoss aves cncswnee 540 
President of United States 
Proclamation of: convening special session of Senate... 505 
Messages from 
Geneva convention: transmitting copy of proceedings of 
(eR, BO inca maeninhicnsy Kaw che bbe band sinsecers 516 
Panama Canal: transmitting report of Secretary of State 
RMT BOS Ben BIG) penesc snasas tsmone poccsece- 529 
Requests to 
Panama Canal: for information whether any action taken 
to protect interests of U.S.in. Passed............. 517, 522 
Rebello, Vicenzo: for information relative to arrest and 
ORMRNINNDA ON ba55.56505545255.5cabeuuhs iisueee'tene 516, 521 
Proclamation of President 
Convening special session of Senate..................... 505 
Providence, Rhode Island 
Resolutions of City Council on death of Senator Burn- 
Pa eh hwwel Sha koenie phan snk hee Scneer eet coke meee 517 
Public Documents 
Catalogue of : letter from Secretary of Treasury in reply 
to resolution directing him to report list of publica- 
tions of Treasury Department. (S. Ex. Doe. 4) ...... 528 
Distribution of: resolution directing Committee on Print- 
ing to consider improving system of, offered by Mr. 
Hoar, debated and passed ..................202-.---537, 538 


PAGE 
Public Documents—Continued. 
Printed for Distribution 
Biennial Register: resolution to print 500 extra copies of 
first volume, offered by Mr. Anthony and referred to 
Committee on Printing ................ e020. 2... 529 
reported back and passed................----.--. -.-- 534 


Cotton Goods Trade: resolution to print 2,500 copies of 
report of Secretary of State on, offered by Mr. Morgan, 
referred to Committee on Printing, reported back and 
DING aos iwc cbcseubee wads sues sinc oes ese baee cous 523, 524 

: resolution to print 2,500 additional copies, offered 

by Mr. Morrill and referred to Committee on Print- 








BEE Scncece cnae S6Ubbb 5c sec dads cect nsncss cuunek pecs 525 
reported back adversely .... ...00. 2.02 ccccceccce cece 528 
Pugh, James L. (a Senator from Alabama) 
ING Skio.sse sav ecdiineh ssocsedendeeduie xscase sendteak 505 
Ransom, Matt. W. (a Senator from North Carolina) 
IE nics sno nap ebe wo tss he tadewe rede eeeasieeees 505 
Remarks by, on system of distributing public docu- 
SND sk ren sab sincedns sucdoks cedectenseutassessvecéewes 538 
Resolution offered by, leave to withdraw papers of Ed- 
werd E12. Wiknons | Pas |. one onsen ins ccccecs csi cacces 530 
, to continue authority for Committee on Commerce 
to investigate condition of river-front of Washington. 
PN pies cade nd savewnee chen gnedusttawse ees suegeh 534 


Rebello, Vicenzo 
Resolution requesting information from President rela- 
tive to arrest and extradition of, offered by Mr. Kel- 
L0G BRT RIEL 5000504 sasevb vender po peneesiusees 516, 521 
Resolution instructing Judiciary Committee to investi- 
gate proceedings in extradition of, offered by Mr. Ed- 


IS SiO 05 os oda bn dak dmae mecoseh archon emen+ 522 

Rhode Island 
Senators from, attended: Henry B. Anthony..-.....--.- 505 
ON Te 5 MMAR 5040400554 ose enckseneebaraeehnans 515 


Rochambeau Papers 


Resolution authorizing them to be deposited in library 
of Congress to await action on proposition to sell to 


U.8., reported by Committee on Library ........-.. 530 
POUR AINE DONNO donc cas cecnoes cae seapates sacees 530-533 
Rollins, Edward H. (a Senator from New Hampshire) 
BRING 5 eas 0 Sore shes Senne seb eens bias gis dae ae oa 505 
Salaries. See SENATE. 
Saulsbury, £li (a Senator from Delaware) 
IIs nid one ois ass pa nets caveces anos Beenehpane ewes 505 
Saunders, Alvin (a Senator from Nebraska) 
icp atienpaniesd Napasaknlinbichtoes 4675 hone Satie wane 505 
Sawyer, Philetus (a Senator from Wisconsin) 
Bs was 5550.96 contecesweb) cacesdés seas sccutywouses 505 
Secretary of Senate 
Accounts of: statement of settlement of accounts of John 
C. Burch, deceased (S. Misc. Doc. 3)...-...-----.----- 515 
a of: resolution appointing F. E. Shober, 
chief clerk, as acting Secretary until vacancy filled, 
offered by Mr. Edmunds and passed .......--...--.- 529, 530 
Secretary of State 
Geneva Convention: transmits report of proceedings of 
(Bik. DOG L) ccssccneveees bsanchiawan ae atauaes sues; BAO 
Panama Canal: report of measures taken to protect in- 
terests of U.S. in (S. Ex. Doc. 5) .......-....... dose» Cae 


Secretary of Treasury 


Communications from 


Public documents: letter in reply to resolution directing 
him to report catalogue of these published by Treasury 
Department (S. Ex. Doc. 4).... 1... ---- e--0 coon oneness 528 
Senate expenditures : report on mode adopted for making, 
after death of Secretary of Senate (S. Ex. Doc. 3) .... 525 
Treasury Department: transmitting copy of wagon’ o 
investigation of expenditures of contingent fund of (S. 
ES DOCiB) soca eciccud ccd sbecusckousinavemapeekee-. SA0 
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Secretary of Treasury—Continued. 


Orders to 


Senate expenditures: resolution directing him to report 
orders given by him, after death of Secretary of Sen- 





PAGE 


ate, to govern, offered by Mr. Morgan and passed. .... 23 
Treasury Department: resolution directing him to trans- 
mit copy of report of investigation of expenditures in, 
offered by Mr. Sherman and passed eda caine ah dnee 522, 528 
Senate 
Committee rooms: resolution to convert ladies’ retiring 
room into two rooms for, offered by Mr. Harris and 
referred to Committee on Public Buildings and 
IN on aikin ixniniennanas tei ad Coded panes au sae 528 
reported back and passed... .... 2.20. cc cees sec eee cece 533 
Employés of: resolution to pay their salaries for current 
month on adjournment of Senate, offered by Mr. 
VOCRMORE WE PONNBU oone sedces cnpeceveseccoseccs 530, 533 
: resolution to pay those who do not receive an- 
nual salary full pay for month of October, offered by 
St, HE RE NOE. 6 osc '3 and dane ess nentdxeaneavee 535 
PI ea Sis os id ona oateuls duane Gass vous dawewess 537 
substitute that be paid for one month from October 10, 
offered by Mr Morgan, debated and passed . .. .538, 539, 540 
Expenditures for: statement of, from July 1, 1880, to 
DULY 3, 3081 (Bi BEING. DOG: BS). <cekccnde sevacersesse 515 
———: resolution directing Secretary of Treasury to re- 
port orders = by him to govern, after death of 
Secretary of Senate, offered by Mr. Morgan and passed. 523 
report made and referred to Committee on J udiciary 
(8. Ex. Doc. 3)...... bgt ids saeeay senendavasedeaenea 525 
FOPOLGEd ON Wy COMMILICS. « . 2.6 s0 sncc nscwcces seen cece 529 
Hour of meeting: resolution passed fixing at 12 m...... 515 
Senators 
Admission of : debate on admitting new senators before 
President of Senate elected ...... ...... 22.22. se enee 506-514 
Sewell, William J. (a Senator from New Jersey) 
NE Wii 5055 hes F.swseic dunt aba vicscnguabwecudeaewe 505 
Appointed on standing committee: Enrolled Bills ....-.. 525 
Sherman, John (a Senator from Ohio) 
PIN ce 056055 a bua sci vksiiawete tecadiceaeweew ste ssas 505 
Appointed on special committee to wait on President.... 540 
Motions made by 
Adjourn OVEr: t0...--- 0.2. eeeeee cece cone cee eee ceee cone 524 
ET SOON 2 TOES. 0 isan seus: os twiensenss onvaedaawne 519 
Treasury Department: that report of Secretary of Treas- 
ury on investigation of expenditures in, be referred to 
Committee on Appropriations. Passed............... 534 
Remarks by, on 
Executive Departments: resolution to investigate expen- 
NE edi ck ina saviNedaka denen wivetl spiced nee wets 534 
Garfield, James A.: that formal announcement of his death 
will be deferred until regularsession.................. 522 


Rochambeau Papers: depositing in library of Congress .530-533 


Senate employés: resolution to pay one month’s pay to 


those who do not receive annual salary............. 539, 540 
Treasury Department: investigation of expenditures in. 522, 
525, 526, 527, 528 
Resolutions offered by 

Committee: to appoint one to wait on President........ 540 

Executive Departments: that Committee on Appropria- 
tions investigate expenditures in. Passed.......... 533, 534 

Rochambeau Papers: to authorize their deposit in li- 

brary of Congress. Reported from Committee on Li- 
brary, debated and passed ...... ...... 2-20. 205 ees 530-533 


Treasury Department: that Secretary of Treasury trans- 
mit copy of report of his investigation of expenditures 
in. Debated and passed 


Shober, Francis EL. (Chief Clerk) 


Resolution appointing him acting Secretary of Senate 
EIA NAGANO SENN oss so cusie shade veciects ncecsense’ 529, 


Slater, James H. (a Senator from Oregon) 
RIOD Seid es con buvvacdiensasnese S6EGCR6 6s Ke nk dnen wees 


South Carolina 
Senators from, attended: M. C. Butler, Wade Hampton... 


Spear, Horace S 


Leave to withdraw his papers: resolution offered by Mr. 
Edmunds and passed. ..: 


Beem ee wwe eee wee serene cesses eens 


522, 523, 525-528 


530 


505 


£05 


Taxes 


Petitions for repeal of bank and stamp taxes, referred to 
Committee on Finance ................... sai innnte oe 


Teller, Henry M. (a Senator from Colorado) 
DINO iin iis Secu nuns di dcencientdebgntntweansiadtvse~ 
Appointed on standing committee: Judiciary ....-...... 
Excused from service on Committee on Privileges and Elec- 


BORN iiesny Vache Unig aa Aa ene lee each fofida © « 


Tennessee 
Senators from, attended: Isham G. Harris, Howell E. 
NE hsiek'b voktnti Ra gslnc dines teak eeteevadamasse 
Texas 
Senators from, attended: Richard Coke, Samuel Bell 
BE a cits gudteus sewces ands utes dene wasdewbesecguce 
Treasury Department 


Expenditures in: resolution directing Secretary of Treas- 
ury to transmit copy of report of investigation of, 


offered: by Bir, SHOEGIAN: 60. cccees <cinsdacescecesacs 
GONE saves eed Sone Vadenenenes 522, 523, 525, 526, 527, 
amendment that he transmit copy of testimony, offered 

by Mr. Farley and rejected .... ..........20 ceceeee 526 
VOSGIMUNNNE POI Rac casesess totscckeas ae bn eases 
report mae (6. Bx, 00. 6). <...cnns duce ences ececdcicces 
report referred to Committee on Appropriations sceacn= 


Van Wyck, Charles H. (a Senator from Nebraska) 


OR as iho xe RS sens 4nadUae tata ees ba Caeedds 
Vance, Zebulon B. (a Senator from North Carolina) 
DIE i556 56- 6 CARO TSENG 40 88 ES Res Uh thin wea aeees 
Vermont 
Senators from, attended: George F. Edmunds, Justin S. 
PONTE ese boing 4554 sacecd bene bennSiantaehinn seewde . 
Vest, George G. (a Senator from Missouri) 
DUN. ii dis dine honk Hb da Sadusaad ded bedesdaneessecnen 
Remarks by, on administering oath to senators elect be- 
fore appointing President of Senate pro tempore. ....! 513, 5 
Virginia 
Senators from, attended: John W. Johnston, William 
RN ap aed. ikas iweaierikandanciedsten wien Rabanne 


Voorhees, Daniel W.(a Senator from Indiana) 
Attended 


Remarks by, on 


Rochambeau Papers: depositing in library of Congress .531, 5 


Resolutions offered by 
Cincinnati post-office: that Committee on Post-Offices 
and Post-Roads investigate rules governing appoint- 
WGN I, TT se ia cc wovctsncnenitasa pase cestieses 
Garfield, James A.: that Committee on Library consider 
expediency of a medal to commemorate deatia of. Re- 
GUINOG 5:6 ie nea nnes a0c.4sn ade yernnnenedeke o4ueaeeeeas 
Senate employés: te pay their salaries for current month 
on adjournment of Senate. Passed................ 530, 
Walker, James D. (a Senator from Arkansas) 
Attended 


Cee ee eet eee eee Bee OOO HEHE wee eee Hee eEe 


Washington, D. C. 


River front: resolution continuing power for Committee 
on Commerce to investigate condition of, offered by 


DEP; EAOONE GEG DOI a. on dnces cicecd cece wacdacccss 

West Virginia 
a from, attended: Johnson N. Camden, Henry G. 
BVIS 2. csesces Sean eevee Si avlevud thd Rahteee weneeseee 


Williams, John S.(a Senator from Kentucky) 
DORON is fick ds skwe scan REECE ie i ebetaa mens 


Wilson, Edward H. 
Leave to withdraw his papers: resolution offered by Mr. 
Ransom and passed 


eee eee eee tee ee teens eee 


Wisconsin 
Senators from, attended: Angus Cameron, Philetus Saw- 
yer 


eee eee eee ee eee eee ee eee ere 
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Withdrawal of Papers 


NE SRN BS ce ncbwns tSrcgme siw es’ peceegccoeswonse 
ME OE a di ccau's onse\emahd pode vavnes pee enbean 


Yea and Nay Votes 


Amiomem + mention for oon. oes coves secsces cccces cot ses 
Committees: Mr. Edmunds’ resolution that those of last 
SONNE WO CRs oo cases ches ck cwoccces chess sences 
———: amendment of Mr. Garland that only portion of 
committees be organized...... ......-.. 2-2. -2-2------ 
President of Senate pro tempore: resolution of Mr. Pen- 
dleton that Mr. Bayard be elected..........---...----- 
————: amendment of Mr. Edmunds that Mr. Bayard 
ee tt OI ona heen s ics cose cn scevcnes 
: amendment of Mr. Edmunds that Mr. Anthony 
WO Go dnd osh sa csicecssecs cycc tess nces eens cues cece 
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Yea and Nay Votes—Continued. 


President of Senate pro tempore: resolution of Mr. Logan 
that Mr. Davis of Illinois be elected...............-.-. 
Senators elect: lay on table motion of Mr. Edmunds that 
oath be administered to.........2. 2220 cee. cone eeee- ee 


———-: resolution of Mr. Edmunds that oath be admin- 
SN OB is sites Soc beew ks Sad eds Sao wks a 


Treasury Department: that Secretary of Treasury trane- 
mit copy of testimony taken in investigating expendi- 
tures in, Mr. Farley’s amendment to Mr. Sherman’s reso- 
lution calling for copy of report.........-....-.-+..--- 


Yorktown Centennial Celebration 


Foreign visitors to: reception of, by the Senate......... 
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